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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 


It  has  been  found  desirable  to  extend  this  "System  of 
Medicine"  to  four  volumes,  and  to  publish  in  this,  the  third 
volume,  those  articles  which  complete  the  section  on- "  Diseases 
of  the  Digestive  System,"  and  those  which  contain  an  account 
of  "Diseases  of  the  Eespiratory  System." 

The  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  the 
present  volume  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Editor  did  not 
receive,  many  months  after  he  expected  to  do  so,  the  MSS. 
of  those  articles  which  were  necessary  to  complete  the 
section  on  "Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System,"  several  of 
the  papers  on  which  subjects  had  been  for  a  long  time 
printed.  A  short  time  ago,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  further 
postponement,  he  decided  to  change  the  order  of  sequence 
originally  intended,  and  to  publish  first  the  section  on 
"Diseases  of  the  Eespiratory  System." 

The  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  of  the  blood-glandular, 
of  the  urinary,  the  reproductive,  and  cutaneous  systems, 
will  constitute  the  fourth  volume. 

In  dealing  with  so  large  a  series  of  subjects  as  those 
which  make  up  the  section  on  "Diseases  of  the  Eespiratory 
System,"  some  repetition  of  statement  and  occasional  diver- 
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gence  of  opinion  have  been  found  inevitable.  The  Editor 
has,  however,  thought  it  desirable  to  allow  the  occurrence 
of  the  former,  in  order  to  give  completeness  to  separate 
articles,  and  has  taken  pleasure  in  the  representation  of  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as,  in  his  opinion,  such  divergence  expresses, 
with  the  greatest  faithfulness,  the  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  many  unsettled  problems  of  pathology,  and 
by  so  doing  will  prove  more  useful  than  would  any  attempt 
at  enforced  uniformity  of  teaching. 

The  general  doctrine  of  Tubercle ;  the  relation  which  that 
material  bears  to  local  and  general  diseases ;  the  precise 
meaning  of  certain  morbid  conditions,  the  characters  of  which 
are  matters  of  familiar  recognition ;  and  the  inter-relations  of 
many  well-known  words,  are  each  and  all  of  them  susceptible 
of  various  interpretations:  and  the  Editor  is  grateful  and 
glad  to  be  able  to  bring  together  in  a  connected  form, 
under  the  notice  of  his  professional  brethren,  the  views  that 
are  severally  entertained  by  those  distinguished  authors  who 
have  already  shed  much  light  upon  these  obscure  regions, 
and  have  furnished  many  of  the  results  of  their  finest  labours 
in  the  present  work. 

J.  EUSSELL  KEYNOLDS. 

38,  GrOSVBNOR  STKKfiT, 

August  Slh,  1871. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 


By  Charles  E.  Squarey,  M.B.  Lond. 

1.  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  much  less  liable  to 
haemorrhage  than  is  that  of  the  nostrils;  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  haemorrhage  is  the  gums. 

When  not  profuse,  the  symptom  complained  of  is  a  continual 
spitting  of  blood  ;  if  profuse,  it  may  run  from  the  mouth  in  a  stream, 
or  it  may  be  swallowed,  and  cause  vomiting  with  symptoms  resembling 
hsemorrhage  from  the  stomach ;  this  occurs  more  frequently  in 
children  than  in  adults.  Again,  htemorrhage,  coming  from  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  may  trickle  down  into  the  larynx  and  cause  irrita- 
tion and  cough,  with  expectoration  of  blood,  resembling  pulmonary 
disease. 

The  diagnosis  is,  however,  generally  very  easy  immediately  that 
attention  is  dh^ected  to  the  mouth,  when  the  bleeding  point  may  be 
at  once  detected. 

If  the  hsemorrhage  be  too  profuse  for  the  mouth  to  be  inspected, 
the  patient's  head  should  be  held  forward  to  allow  the  blood  to  run  out ; 
and  if  it  does  so  without  coughing  or  vomiting,  and  if  it  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  neither  frothy  nor  grumous,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
its  having  its  origin  in  some  part  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  If  the 
bleeding  is  not  very  profuse,  and  no  bleeding  point  can  be  seen,  if  the 
patient  feels  a  tickling  sensation  in  his  throat  before  he  expectorates, 
or  if  he  has  a  constant  disposition  to  deglutition,  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  hawking  up  the  bloody  sputa,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  blood 
proceeds  from  some  part  of  the  fauces ;  and  in  such  cases,  on  in- 
spection, the  pharynx  will  be  seen  to  be  more  or  less  congested,  and 
the  vessels  to  be  full  and  very  distinct.  Again,  when  hajinorrhage 
comes  from  this  part,  the  use  of  a  slightly  astringent  gargle,  and  even 
the  mere  act  of  swallowing  solids,  will  generally  cause  a  sense  of 
discomfort  if  not  of  actual  pain. 

The  spitting  of  blood  is  almost  always  referred  by  patients  to  the 
lungs,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  decide  whether  it 
does  come  from  the  chest  or  not.  Amongst  the  most  puzzling  are 
those  cases  where  the  patient  every  morning  coughs  up  a  little  blood ; 
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'more  or  less  bleeding  has  taken  place  during  sleep,  and  has  collected 
about  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  in  the  morning,  on  clearing  his 
throat,  he  hawks  or  coughs  up  this  blood. 

The  inspection  of  the  pharynx,  the  history,  and  the  absence  of  all 
pectoral  symptoms  Mali  at  any  rate,  in  a  short  time,  if  not  at  once, 
reveal  its  true  origin.  The  appearance  of  the  blood,  too,  will  also  aid 
in  the  diagnosis.  Usually,  when  expectorated  from  the  lungs,  it  is 
liquid,  florid,  and  more  or  less  frothy,  owing  to  its  admixture  with  air 
in  the  respiratory  passages.  When  from  the  mouth,  it  is  only  very 
slightly  frothy  from  the  admixture  with  the  saliva,  and  more  fre- 
quently, especially  in  those  cases  when  it  is  hawked  up  every  morning, 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  little  coagulated  masses  of  blood  in  a 
clear  saliva. 

In  all  difficult  cases  the  patient  should  be  made  to  rinse  his  mouth 
out  with  lakewarm  water  before  inspection. 

The  Causes  of  this  affection  are  those  of  hsemorrhages  generally, 
such  as  plethora,  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  scurvy,  purpura,  and  the 
like.  The  local  causes  are  violence,  blows  of  any  kind,  biting  the 
tongue,  an  epileptic  fit,  extraction  of  teeth,  the  presence  of  inflammation 
or  of  ulceration.  Wood  records  a  case  of  very  serious  htemorrhage 
from  the  lancing  of  a  vascular  tumour  of  the  palate  in  mistake  for  an 
abscess. 

When  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  "  is  present,  most  serious  losses 
of  blood  may  take  place,  and  in  the  worst  of  these  cases  it  oozes  from 
all  points  of  the  gums  and  palate.  In  such  conditions  the  smallest 
wound  or  the  least  blow  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  most  serious 
hsemorrhage. 

When  bleeding  from  the  mouth  is  vicarious,  taking  the  place  of 
hemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  discharge,  it  is  generally  periodical ;  and 
when  it  occurs  from  inflammation  or  ulceration,  as  in  the  mercu- 
rial sore  mouth,  the  hsemorrhage  may  come  from  the  surface  of  an  ulcer, 
but  more  usually  it  is  from  the  general  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

In  many  cases  of  serious  bleeding  from  the  mouth  Frank  has 
observed  the  veins  of  the  part  to  be  in  a  varicose  condition  ;  Vogel 
has  also  noted  this  condition,  and  has  given  to  it  the  name  of 
"  Hsemorrhoides  Oris." 

The  Peognosis  depends  entirely  on  the  constitutional  condition  of 
the  patient,  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  and  the  effects  that  its  loss 
may  have  produced. 

Treatment  must  be  guided  by  the  cause.  If  the  haemorrhage  be 
simply  due  to  violence,  the  patient  should  be  given  ice  to  suck ;  and 
should  use  astringent  washes  or  powders,  such  as  alum,  kino,  catechu, 
and  tannic  acid ;  with  pressure  if  necessary.  _  If  the  liromorrhage  be 
due  to  a  general  constitutional  disease,  remedies  to  correct  that  con- 
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ditiou  should  be  administered;  but  if  it  takes  place  vicariously  of 
natural  discharges,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  those  functions 
which  have  been  impaired. 

DlFFEEENT  FOEMS  OF  INFLAMMATION  OF    THE   MuCOUS  MeMBEANE 

OF  THE  Mouth. 

The  form  assumed  by  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of 
the  Mouth  depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  its  cause,  and  partly  on  the 
constitutional  condition  of  the  patient. 

Inflammation  is  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
it  may  be  either  a  primary,  or  a  secondary  or  sympathetic,  affection. 


2.  Stomatitis  simplex. 

This  is  known  also  as  Simple  Erythema  of  the  Mouth,  or  Common 
Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth. 

It  is  a  slight  and  badly-defined  disease,  lasting  rarely  more  than  a  few 
days  if  properly  treated,  and  causing  very  slight  constitutional  symp- 
toms. It  may,  however,  end  in  ulceration  if  not  attended  to.  It  is 
most  common  in  infants  between  two  months  and  one  year  old,  and 
seems  to  be  due  entirely  to  bad  feeding  and  bad  hygienic  conditions. 
It  is  thus  much  more  frequent  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor,  espe- 
cially in  those  brought  up  by  hand,  than  in  those  of  the  upper  classes. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  the  result  of  sore  or  inflamed  nipples  of  the 
nurse. 

The  symptoms  first  drawing  attention  to  the  disease  are  the  general 
restlessness  and  peevishness  of  the  child,  loss  of  appetite,  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  and  now  and  then  some  slight  diarrhoea,  with  more  or  less 
distension  of  the  abdomen. 

On  looking  into  the  mouth,  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  in  places 
to  be  redder  than  natural,  raised  above  the  general  surface,  and  pre- 
senting a  dryish,  glistening  appearance. 

These  patches  are  generally  to  be  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek, 
about  the  level  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the  gums,  and  round  about 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  they  are  irregular  in  shape  and  size ;  the 
larger  patches  are  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  by 
their  thus  joining  together  they  may  extend  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  even  of  the  palate  and 
the  gums.  Such  extensive  inflammation  is,  however,  exceedingly  rare. 
The  centres  of  these  patches  have  a  yellowish  tinge,  their  margins 
are  bright  red,  and  there  may  be  even  some  slight  effusion  of  lymph, 
forming  a  soft  membrane  on  the  surface. 

Simple  Stomatitis  easily  gives  way  to  simple  remedies,  sucli  as  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  and  the  regulation  of  the  diet ;  but  if  attended  witli 
gastric  irritation— to  wliich  it  frequently  is  secondary— small  doses  of 
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magnesia,  or  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  should  be  given.  If  the  child  is 
being  brought  up  by  hand,  the  addition  of  lime-water  to  its  milk,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  lime-water  to  two  parts  of  milk,  will  be 
of  service. 

The  mouth  should  always  after  every  meal  be  washed  out  by 
dipping  a  soft  rag  in  lukewarm  water  and  gently  rubbing  it  over  the 
internal  surface  of  the  mouth. 

When  due  to  hot  or  acrid  substances  taken  into  the  mouth, 
mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  given ;  if  due  to  teething,  the  gums,  if 
necessary^  should  be  lanced. 


3.  Thrush. 

Thrush — ^known  also  as  Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth 
with  Curdy  Exudation,  as  White  Mouth,  or  Le  Muguet — is  a  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  much  more 
frequently  in  new-born  infants  and  children  than  in  adults.  It  occurs 
usually  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases. 

In  new-born  infants  it  is,  however,  so  easily  produced  that  it  has 
been  called  in  them  idiopathic ;  but  as  it  is  invariably  preceded  by 
some  gastric  symptoms,  and  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  it  is  in  infants, 
as  in  adults,  a  secondary  affection.  The  change  in  the  secretion  of  the 
mouth  from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid  reaction  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  disease ;  and  as  during  the  first  weeks  of  infancy  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  yields,  even  in  a  state  of  health, — and 
wholly  independently  of  whether  or  no  the  child  is  brought  up  at  the 
breast, — an  acid  reaction,  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the  far  greater 
liability  of  infants  than  of  adults  to  this  affection. — (West.) 

The  invasion  of  this  disease  is  generally  marked  by  more  or  less 
constitutional  disturbance  ;  the  symptoms  first  noticed  by  the  mother 
being  slight  feverishness,  irritability,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  presence 
of  a  little  diarrhoea :  severe  diarrhoea  is  not  by  any  means  a  constant 
primary  symptom.  The  mouth  is  generally  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
secretion  of  the  saliva  lessened. 

On  looking  into  the  mouth,  if  the  child  be  seen  before  the  cha- 
racteristic white  curdy  exudation  has  made  its  aj)pearauce,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  found  in  places  to  present  the  same  appearance  as  that 
described  in  Simple  Erythema.  Small  red  raised  patches  are  to  be 
seen.  They  may  appear  first  either  on  the  tongue,  the  insides  of  the 
cheeks,  or  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  lips,  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
and  generally  at  this  latter  part  first.  In  this  stage  it  cannot  be  dia- 
gnosed from  simj)le  erythema,  the  heat  and  dryness  of  tlie  mouth  and 
the  red  raised  patches  being  similar  in  both  ;  but  it  is  rare  in  this 
disease  for  the  child  to  be  brought  under  notice  so  early  that  some  of 
the  cliaracteristic  curdy  exudation  is  not  to  be  seen  on  some  part  of 
the  mouth.    Tlie  time  that  elapses  between  the  first  symptom  of  the 
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disease  and  the  appearance  of  the  curdy  exudation  has  not  been 
determined.    Wood  says  two  or  three  days,  or  even  less. 

This  curdy  exudation  commences  in  these  inflamed  patches  in  iso- 
lated points,  which  approach  each  other  gradually,  and  in  certain  cases 
form  a  membrane  altogether  continuous.  When  this  happens,  the  in- 
flammation is  very  intense.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  mouth 
anterior  to  the  palatine  arch  which  may  not  be  covered  with  this  per- 
fectly continuous  false-membranous  product;  and  it  offers  a  surface  as 
if  covered  with  a  croupy  or  diphtheritic  exudation ;  hence  the  use  of 
the  term  Diphtheria  of  the  Mouth,  which  by  some  authors  has  been 
applied  to  this  affection,  a  name  which,  from  the  severity  of  the 
disease  to  which  it  refers,  should,  I  think,  never  be  used  for  an  affec- 
tion such  as  Thrush,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  cause  much  anxiety 
amongst  the  friends  of  the  little  patient. 

From  whatever  cause  produced,  the  false  membrane  is  generally 
seen  in  patches,  altogether  or  partially  isolated,  and  thickest  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  cheeks  and  mouth,  where  they  could  be  easily  con- 
founded with  curds  of  milk,  so  much  do  they  resemble  them.  On  the 
tongue,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  oesophagus,  the 
patches  of  false  membrane  are  more  irregular  in  shape  and  size. 

At  flrst  this  exudation  is  rather  firmly  adherent,  and  cannot  be 
raised  without  causing  slight  bleeding ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  it  be- 
comes loose,  falls  off,  and  is  replaced  by  fresh  exudation.  Its  colour 
is  usually  white ;  sometimes  it  assumes  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
colour :  the  latter  is  considered  an.  unfavourable  sign. 

The  mouth  of  the  infant  is  hot,  and  frequently  the  nipple  of  the 
nurse  is  more  or  less  excoriated. 

More  or  less  diarrhoea  is  generally  present ;  the  stools  are  foetid, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour ;  sometimes  white  curdy  masses  are 
passed  with  the  stools — and  this  is  considered  evidence  of  the  disease 
having  extended  to  the  bowels,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
has  been  proved  by  the  microscopic  discovery  in  these  masses  of 
the  cryptogamic  growth  peculiar  to  the  exudation  in  the  mouth. 
In  two  or  three  cases  in  which  I  examined  these  white  m^isses,  no 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen ;  the  masses  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of 
curdled  milk. 

Eedness  around  the  anus  and  on  the  buttocks  is  not  uncommon, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  acrid  discharges.  Valleix,  however,  states 
that  he  has  found  Thrush  commencing  with  erythema  of  the  buttocks, 
rapidly  followed  by  diaiThoea,  and  swelling  with  redness  of  the  papilLT. 
of  the  tongue,  which,  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first 
symptoms,  were  covered  with  the  characteristic  exudation. 

The  affection  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  considered  entirely  local 
(idiopathic),  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  there  is  some 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  febrile  heat. 

As  it  usually  occurs  the  disease  is  without  danger ;  but  in  weakly, 
scrofulous  children,  when  secondary  to  gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 
ease, it  often  proves  fatal :  but  in  these  cases  death  is  caused  by 
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the  general  condition,  of  which  Thrush  is  merely  the  local  expression, 
and  not  by  the  Thrush  itself. 

The  duration  of  Thrush  is  uncertain,  sometimes  lasting  only  for 
three  or  four  days,  at  other  times  becoming  chronic,  and  lasting  for 
several  weeks;  it  often  returns  after  apparent  cure,  and  this  may 
happen  repeatedly  during  a  period  of  several  months. 

Its  appearance  in  the  course  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  is  a  sign 
of  grave  importance,  especially  in  the  latter,  it  invariably  in  these 
cases  foretelling  a  not  far-off  fatal  termination. 

In  the  acute  specific  diseases,  and  other  acute  attacks,  although 
its _  appearance  bodes  no  good,  yet,  as  I  have  frequently  heard  Sir 
WiUiam  Jenner  say,  it  is  not  nearly  of  such  grave  import  as  in 
chronic  cases,  and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  stating  that  in  these 
acute  diseases  it  does  not  interfere  with  recovery. 

It  may  occur  in  all  diseases  which  imdermine  the  general  con- 
stitution, especially  those  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  aifected. 
Anaemia  in  delicate  girls  is,  in  rare  cases,  sufficient  to  cause  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  19,  under  my  care  last  year. 

The  peculiar  exudation  of  Thrush  has  been  seen  to  extend  from  the 
mouth  down  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach  :  its  appearance  in  the 
stomach  is,  however,  rare.  Va,Ueix  states  once  in  twenty-two.  cases. 
It  has  also  been  seen  in  the  smaU  intestine,  where  it  covered  one  of 
Peyer's  patches,  and  once  in  the  large  intestine,  in  the  caecum. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  curdy  exudation  of  Thrush  has  been 
found  to  consist  of  thickened  ej)ithelium  ceUs,  mingled  with  numerous 
minute  cryptogamic  sporules  or  seeds,  from  the  midst  of  clusters  of 
which  long,  thread  like,  jointed,  and  branching  plants  arise  intertwining 
with  one  another.  It  was  discovered  by  Berg  of  Stockholm  and  Grubz 
of  Vienna  at  the  same  time,  and  has  been  named  the  Oidium  albicans. 

Etiology. — It  has  been,  I  believe,  now  undoubtedly  proved  by  Berg, 
that  this  plant  is  the  origin  of  the  disease  ;  the  sporules,  floating  about 
in  the  respired  air,  attach  themselves  to  the  mucous  surface  and,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  become  developed  and  propagate. 

These  circumstances  may  consist  in  some  previous  morbid  state, 
changing  the  buccal  secretion  from  its  normal  alkaline  character  to 
that  of  acidity,  which  probably  favours  the  growth  of  this  as  of  other 
microscopic  fungi. 

The  complaint  is  contagious,  as  proved  by  Berg,  who  in  four 
instances,  by  transplanting  the  plant  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy 
child,  succeeded  in  propagating  the  disease. 

Of  the  predisposing  causes,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  whatever 
tends  to  impare  the  vital  j^owers  of  the  child  predisposes  to  this 
affection  :  thus  it  is  found  chiefly  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor, 
whose  surroundings  in  large  towns  are  generally  anything  but  healthy. 

It  is  especially  noticed  in  children  brought  up  by  hand,  in  children 
prematurely  born,  and  in  those  nursed  by  unhealthy  mothers.  In- 
flamed and  iviitaied  nipples  will  also  produce  it. 
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Boerhave  says  in  some  cases  it  is  due  to  protracted  suclding ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  'explains  its  presence  sometimes  in  children  well-fed, 
and'brouo-ht  up,  apparently,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

Barthez  and  Eilliet  think  that  in  some  mild  cases,  in  which  they 
have  met  with  it  in  children  of  primiparous  women,  it  has  been  due 
to  the  fatiguing  effort  of  suclding  owing  to  the  nipples  of  the  breast 
beincT  little  formed.  Dr.  Strceblin  of  Geneva  has  also  noted  this 
cause. 

Teeatment. — In  mild  cases,  when  there  is  not  much  constitutional 
disturbance,  very  little  is  required  beyond  local  applications.  A  dose 
of  castor  oil  to  free  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  any  irritating 
matters  that  may  be  present,  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the 
local  application  of  a  little  borax,  either  dissolved  in  honey,  or  i_n 
the  form  of  powders,  mixed  with  sugar  in  equal  parts,  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

If  the  child  is  badly  nourished,  and  the  attack  is  attended  witli 
vomiting  and  purging,  the  treatment  may  with  good  effect  be  still 
commenced  with  castor  oil.  If  the  purging  still  continues,  magnesia 
and  chalk,  with  a  little  opium,  should  be  given  occasionally. 

If  the  child  is  being  brought  up  by  hand,  lime-water  should  be 
added  to  its  milk  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of  milk  :  if 
at  the  breast,  the  nurse  should  be  examined  to  see  that  she  is  quite 
healthy,  that  the  nipples  are  not  excoriated  or  inflamed  in  any  way, 
that  the  milk  is  good,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  it ;  and  she  should 
be  advised  to  give  up  all  acescent  foods. 

The  child's  naouth  should  be  washed  out  after  every  meal,  as  directed 
in  Simple  Erythema. 

Cod-liver  oil  in  doses  of  3ss.,  three  times  a  day,  may  also  be  given, 
and  if  retained,  it  does  much  good.  In  severe  cases,  if  the  breath 
be  foetid,  and  if  there  be  much  swelling  of  the  lips  and  gums,  chlorate 
of  potash  should  be  given  freely  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains 
dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  every  four  hours  ;  and  in  cases 
inclined  to  be  chronic  this  makes  a  very  good  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Creasote,  vinegar,  and  alcohol  have  been  recommended  as  local 
applications.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  or  more  to 
the  ounce,  may  also  be  used  in  chronic  cases. 

Sir  W.  Jenner  recommends  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  in  the 
proportion  of  3j.  to  the  f.  and  ascribes  its  beneficial  effect  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  sulphurous  acid  on  the  parasitic  fungus. 

"Whatever  washes  may  be  used,  the  application  should  be  made  from 
four  to  five  times  a  day,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  irritate  the 
inflamed  parts  by  rubbing  them  more  than  is  necessary. 

In  adults  the  same  applications  may  be  made.  Dr.  Tanner  recom- 
mends a  solution  of  bromide  of  soda,  3j.  to  the  f.  with  a  little 
glycerine.    The  mouth  should  be  frcfpicnily  rinsed  with  this. 
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4.  Ulcerative  Stomatitis. 

In  the  two  previous  diseases  of  the  mouth  no  ulceration  or  loss  of 
substance  occurs ;  but  the  disease  we  are  now  about  to  consider  is 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  thick,  adherent,  yellow  patches 
of  membrane,  and  by  inflammation,  erosion,  and  ulceration  of  the 
subjacent  parts.  Cancrum  oris  has  by  some  authors  been  described 
under  this  head,  but  in  this  work  it  will  be  treated  as  a  distinct 
disease,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  entirely  in  the  character  of  its  ulcer. 

The  membranous  form  of  this  disease  is  most  probably  the  early 
stage  of  the  ulcerative  affection ;  it  may  not,  however,  proceed  so  far 
as  ulceration,  the  thickened  patch  of  membrane  being  either  absorbed 
or  thrown  off  without  the  formation  of  an  ulcer. 

The  patches  of  membrane  are  at  first  white ;  they  then  become  grey, 
and  sometimes  almost  black;  the  mucous  membrane  around  them 
is  red,  swollen,  and  inflamed;  the  false  membrane  looks  as  if  im- 
bedded in  it ;  it  is  firmly  adherent  at  first,  and,  if  raised  at  this  time, 
is  found  to  have  covered  a  superficially  eroded,  bleeding  surface. 

If  it  proceeds  to  ulceration,  the  membrane  comes  off,  and  discloses 
an  ulcer  with  irregular  red  or  violet-coloured  margins,  and  generally 
covered  with  more  or  less  of  a  thick,  yellowish,  pultaceous  exudation. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  not  marked  by  any  special  symptoms, 
and  it  is  rare  for  the  child  to  be  brought  under  notice  till  more  or  less 
ulceration  exists. 

_  On  opening  the  mouth,  irregularly-shaped,  isolated  patches  of  ulcera- 
tion are  to  be  seen  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  cheeks  opposite  to  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  teeth,  and  extending  down  from  this  below  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  gums  of  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth ;  the 
gums  are  swoUen  and  spongy,  and  bleed  easily ;  later  on  they  become 
retracted,  the  teeth  are  laid  bare,  and  become  loose. 

The  ulcers,  at  first  more  or  less  isolated,  soon  run  together,  and  form 
a  line  as  above  described,  with  irregular,  greyish,  and  raised  edges,  the 
membrane  around  being  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  The  inflammation  may  spread  rapidly,  and  involve  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  even  of  the  palate ;  but  such 
severe  cases  as  these  are  exceediugly  rare.  At  first  the  ulcers  are 
quite  superficial,  but  if  left  to  themselves  they  become  deeper,  and 
the  disease  gets  into  a  chronic  state  which  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  cure. 

For  some  time  after  the  ulcers  have  healed  there  is  more  or  less 
redness  of  the  new-formed  membrane,  and  the  subjacent  tissue 
remains  hard  and  thickened. 

Accompanying  the  tdceration  there  is  more  or  less  swelling  of 
the  side  of  the  face  attacked  ;  and  the  neighbouring  glands,  sub- 
lingual and  submaxillary,  become  hard,  painful,  and  very  tender  to 
the  touch.  The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  very  rarely  participates  in 
tjiis  inflammation. 
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The  breath  in  bad  cases  is  generally  intensely  foetid,  and  the  flow  of 

saliva  much  increased.  ,     ,  4.1  i 

Thp  disease  generally  commences  about  the  gums,— the  lower 
ones  more  frequently  than  the  upper -and  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  only  one  side  of  the  face  is  attacked,  the  lelt  side 
beino-  the  most  frequently  favoured  in  this  respect. 

It^'is  not  a  dangerous  disease,  thus  differing  greatly  from  cancrum 
oris  which  is  very  fatal.  It  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that,  in  this  disease,  the  swelling  of  the  face  is  neither  hard, 
resisting,  nor  circumscribed,  and  the  skin  neither  tense,  shining,  nor 
hot,  symptoms  which  are  always  present  in  cases  of  cancrum  oris. 
The  characters  of  the  ulcer  are  also  very  different.  See  Cancrum 
Oris,  p.  15. 


DuEATiON. — If  not  treated  it  may  last  some  months,  and  even  under 
treatment,  if  the  child  be  living  under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  it  is 
sometimes  very  troublesome  to  cure.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to 
recur. 

Age. — It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years  ; 
it  may  come  on  during  weaning,  and  it  is  said  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  boys  than  in  girls,  though  my  experience  points  entirely  in_  the 
other  direction.  It  is  more  common  in  autumn  than  at  other  times 
of  the  year. 


Causes. — These  may  be  local  or  constitutional.  Thus,  caries  of  a, 
tooth,  or  fracture  or  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  jaw,  will  produce  it 
in  weakly,  scrofulous  children ;  but  it  is  essentially  one  of  those  dis- 
eases which  result  from  want  of  proper  care  and  nourishment,  and 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  badly 
looked  after,  badly  lodged,  and  badly  nourished,  and  living  in  low, 
damp,  and  deficiently  ventilated  houses. 


The  Teeatment  consists  of  constitutional  and  local  remedies.  The 
child  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  from  the  bad  hygienic  ^  con- 
ditions under  which  it  may  have  been  X3laced,  and  tonics,  as  steel' wine 
and  cod-liver  oil,  should  be  administered. 

The  secretions  should  be  attended  to,  and  kept  regular  and  natural. 

Of  the  topical  applications,  powdered  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate 
of  mercury,  and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  named,  and  of  these  alum, 
either  used  as  a  powder  or  in  the  form  of  a  wash,  will  generally  be 
found  quite  sufficient ;  but  if  the  ulcers  be  slow  to  heal,  their  surface 
should  every  now  and  then  be  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Gargles  of  chlorate  of  potash,  from  five  grains  to  one  scruple  to 
the  ounce,  or  even  stronger,  may  be  used,  other  means  failing ;  its 
internal  administration  also  seems  in  some  cases  to  have  a  very 
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beneficial  effect.  In  one  obstinate  case  I  found  brushing  over  tlie 
raw  surface  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  and  glycerine  to  have  a  very  good  effect. 

Gingivitis  is  an  affection  resembling  ulcerative  stomatitis,  but  dif- 
lenng  from  it  m  its  seat.  In  this  disease  the  gums  alone  are  affected  ; 
they  become  swollen,  spongy,  bleeding,  and  ulcerated  round  the 
margins  of  the  teeth  ;  they  retract  from  the  teeth,  and  render  them 
so  loose  that  they  may  faU  out. 

It  is  common  at  the  same  ag-es  as  ulcerative  stomatitis,  and  is 
produced  and  predisposed  to  by  the  same  causes.  The  treatment  is 
exactly  tlie  same. 


5.  Aphthous  Stomatitis,  ok  Folliculae  Stoi>iatitis. 

The  word  Aphthas,  derived  from  the  Greek  ccttto),  to  inflame,  was 
formerly  applied  to  all  the  various  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth ;  but  now  it  is  used  in  a  much  more  restricted 
sense,  being  applied  only  to  all  those  small  isolated  ulcers  so  frequently 
seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Follicular  Stomatitis  I  have  also  placed  with  this  disease,  it  being  con- 
sidered by  some,  and  by  Bellard  especially,  as  the  origin  of  all  aphthge. 

rollicnlar  inflammation  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  cause  ulceration ; 
the  follicles  then  are  seen  to  be  inflamed  independently  of  the  surround- 
ing mucous  membrane.  They  appear  as  small,  red,  slightly  elevated, 
round  spots,  hard  and  almost  shotty  to  the  touch,  with,  ia  the  centre,  a 
little  black  punctum,  the  opening  of  the  follicle.  If  at  this  stage  the 
inflammation  does  not  subside,  the  hard  central  part  softens  and  ulcera- 
tion takes  place  ;  the  ulcer  being  round,  having  sharply  defined  edges, 
surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of  inflammation.  If  many  follicles  are 
inflamed  close  together,  the  ulcers  may  join  together,  forming  irregu- 
larly ulcerated  patches. 

The  most  frequent  source  of  axDhthge,  however,  is  a  vesicular  eruption, 
very  much  resembling  herpes,  which  appears  on  any  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  follicles. 

In  the  first  stage  small  vesicles  are  seen,  containing  in  the  beginning 
a  clear  limpid  fluid,  which  soon,  however,  becomes  whitish,  surrounded 
by  a  slight  circle  of  inflammation.  The  vesicle  becomes  distended,  and 
finally  ruptures,  leaving  in  its  place  a  small  ulcer,  with  a  greyish  yellow 
base,  and  having  a  bright  red  and  sharply  defined  regular  margin. 
The  ulcer  is  often  very  painful,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  cause  the 
patient  to  refuse  as  much  as  possible  all  nourishment.  The  buccal 
secretions  are  always  more  or  less  increased,  but  abundant  salivation 
is  an  exceptional  symptom. 

Gelierally  about  six  or  seven  of  tlicse  ulcers  are  to  be  seen  on 
various  parts  of  tlie  mouth ;  it  is  very  rare  to  find  onl}'^  one,  and  still 
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rarer  to  find  those  tliat  do  exist  running  togetlier  and  becoming 
confluent.    I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  confluent  aphthee. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  these  aphthous  ulcers  is  the  internal 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  sinus,  between  the  lips  and  the 
gums  then  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  They  are  occasionally  to  be 
seen  on  the  tonsils  and  palate,  but  are  less  frequent  in  this  position 
than  elsewhere. 

There  is  generally  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  gums,  especially 
when  the  aphthce  are  in  the  sinus,  between  the  gum  and  the  buccal 
wall. 

Very  little  constitutional  disturbance  accompanies  this  disease  when 
occurring  in  adults ;  it  is  almost  entirely  local,  the  pain  and  discomfort 
in  the  mouth  produced  by  the  ulcers  being  the  only  sign  of  the 
disease.  In  these  cases,  when  the  medical  man  is  called  in,  the  disease 
has  always  existed  for  some  few  days,  and  has  become  thoroughly 
confirmed. 

In  severe  cases  in  children  there  may  be  much  fever,  great  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  great  pain  and  swelling,  and  very  foetid  breath  ;  but  such 
cases  as  these  are  very  rare  ;  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  to  have  any  marked  importance. 

Ordinarily  the  little  patients  are  slightly  feverish,  restless,  and 
irritable,  with  white  tongues,  no  appetite,  and  some  thirst.  Under 
judicious  treatment  all  these  symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  the  ulcer 
quickly  heals. 

The  disease  generally  lasts  about  a  week,  sometimes  longer,  especially 
if  successive  eruptions  come  out.  It  is  common  at  all  ages,  attacking 
equally  children  and  adults.    It  is  very  liable  to  return. 

Simple  aphthae  do  not  constitute  a  dangerous  disease ;  but  the  con- 
fluent variety  may  be  accompanied  with  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  &c.,  which  show  its  propagation  to  other 
parts  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  in  this  form  it  may  prove  fatal.  It 
is  very  common  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Holland,  and  it  attacks 
people  in  ill-health,  women  in  childbed,  and  those  badly  nourished 
more  frequently  than  others. 

Cause. — No  definite  cause  is  known.  It  is  observed  to  be  more 
frequent  in  weakly  children,  and  those  subject  to  catarrhal  and 
eruptive  diseases.  Unfavourable  hygienic  conditions  predispose  to  it ; 
and  yet,  again,  it  is  occasionally  observed  in  children  placed  in  this 
respect  in  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Earthez  and  Eilliet  have  had  occasion  to  think  that  in  some  cases 
it  must  have  been  hereditary. 

Treatment.— In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  very  little 
medicinal  treatment  is  required.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  as 
favourable  hygienic  conditions  as  possible  ;  the  diet  should  be  regulated, 
and  should  consist  of  easily  digestible  food  ;  all  irritating  matter  should 
be  excluded.    Wine,  if  the  child  be  low,  should  be  given  in  moderate 
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quantities,  and  the  secretions  should  be  seen  to  be  healthy  in  character, 
and  normal  in  amount. 

If  purgatives  are  required,  a  small  dose  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  or,  in  an 
adult,  a  dose  of  calomel,  should  be  given ;  and  in  rare  cases,  if  there  be 
swelling  of  the  face,  with  much  fever  and  a  strong  pulse,  the  appli- 
cation of  two  or  three  leeches  will  be  found  useful.  Tonics,  however, 
are  much  more  frequently  required  than  lowering  measures. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  Avashes  for  the  mouth — 
at  first,  whilst  there  is  much  inflammation — of  a  demulcent  character, 
as  linseed  tea,  mucilage,  &c.,  followed,  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  by  astringent  washes,  as  solutions  of  alum,  acetate  of 
lead,  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc, —  and  these  should  be  painted  on  the 
ulcers  with  a  camel's  hair  brush. 

Mtrate  of  silver  applied  in  the  solid  form  is  also  very  effective. 

6.  GANGRENOUS  Stomatitis. 

Synonyms. — Gangrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth ;  Gangreena 
Oris ;  Cancrum  Oris ;  Sloughing  Phagedsena  of  the  Mouth ;  Necrosis 
Infantilis. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  serious  of  all  inflammations  of  the  mouth. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  as  only  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
ulcerative  stomatitis  previously  described,  but  its  peculiar  characters 
and  almost  invariable  fatality  have  induced  all  modern  authors  to 
describe  it  as  a  distinct  disease. 

Fortunately  it  is  almost  as  rare  as  it  is  fatal.  It  invariably  attacks 
either  very  delicate,  badly  nourished,  scrofulous  children,  or  those  whose 
health  has  been  previously  much  undermined  by  some  severe  disease, 
especially  such  diseases  as  are  connected  with  important  changes  in 
the  circulating  fluid,  as  the  acute  specific  fevers. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  very  insidious  in  its  origin,  being  ac- 
companied with  scarcely  any  pain  in  its  early  stages  ;  and  from  this, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  child  is  generally  suffering  from  some 
other  serious  disease,  or  just  convalescing  from  it,  it  may  not  be 
discovered  till  it  has  made  some  considerable  progress. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  authors  with  regard  to 
its  commencement.  Barthez  and  Eilliet  assert  that  it  always  begins 
by  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane,  whilst  others,  as  Bollard  and 
Eichter,  believe  that  it  commences  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek 
by  swelling  and  the  formation  of  a  central  hard  spot  or  nucleus  of 
infiltrated  and  indurated  fatty  tissue,  surrounded  by  a  tense  elastic, 
but  less  firm,  swelling,  passing  off  into  the  texture  of  the  adjacent  parts  ; 
and  that  the  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  secondary  to  this. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  which  may  attract  notice  may  be 
either  swelling  of  the  cheek,  foetor  of  breath,  or  profuse  salivation. 

It  is  noticed  almost  invariably  by  the  mother  or  nurse  first,  the 
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little  patient  rarely  being  rendered  sufficiently  uncomfortable  by  it 
as  to  complain  of  it.  Thus  it  is  a  complication  which  should  always 
be  thouo-ht  of  and  looked  out  for  in  the  convalescence  of  weakly 
cliildren  from  severe  diseases,  especially  when  these  occur  between 
two  and  five  years  of  age,  this  being  the  period  at  which  cancrum  oris 
is  most  common. 

Swelling  of  the  face  is  the  symptom  generally  noticed  first,  and  its 
character  is  so  peculiar  that  it  may  be  almost  considered  as  patho- 
gnomonic of  the  disease. 

The  skin  has  the  appearance  of  being  tightly  stretched  over  the 
swelling ;  it  is  red  and  shining,  with  a  bright  red  spot  in  the  centre, 
shading  off  gradually  into  the  natural  colour  of  the  cheek.  It  feels 
dense,  hard,  and  distinctly  circumscribed  under  the  bright  red  central 
spot,  and  to  the  hand  it  is  perceptibly  hotter  than  the  other  side  of  the 
face.  There  is  rarely  much  tenderness,  if  any,  either  on  pressure,  or 
movement  of  the  jaws  ;  the  breath  has  invariably  at  this  early  period 
a  distinctly  gangrenous  odour,  and  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  greatly 
increased. 

On  examining  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  there  is  seen 
on  some  part  of  its  internal  surface,  it  may  be  either  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cheek,  at  the  line  of  juncture  of  the  teeth,  or  on  the 
gums,  or  the  sulcus  between  the  gums  and  buccal  wall, — and  Barthez 
and  Eilliet  have  found  the  sulcus  between  the  lower  gum  and  the 
buccal  wall  the  most  frequent  spot, — a  small  ulcer  of  an  irregular 
shape,  with  more  or  less  jagged  edges,  and  having  a  dirty  brownish 
slough  attached  to  it.  The  edges  are  at  first  a  bright  or  livid  red 
colour,  and  bleed  easily.  The  ulcer  spreads  very  rapidly,  and  com- 
municates the  same  condition  to  the  parts  which  are  in  contact  with 
it,  so  that  from  the  gum  it  passes  to  the  buccal  wall  and  vice  versa. 
If  in  the  sulcus,  it  spreads  at  once  throughout,  its  length,  and  upon 
both  sides.  The  teeth,  very  quickly  denuded  of  the  gums  and  covered 
with  putrefying  matter,  soon  become  loose,  and  may  fall  out,  and 
further  on  in  the  disease  necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones  takes  place. 
Taupin  affirms  that  he  has  even  observed  separation  of  the  necrosed 
parts,  but  this  is  very  rare,  as  death  generally  occurs  too  soon  for 
them  to  be  thrown  off. 

The  saliva,  very  much  increased,  is  foetid,  and  soon  becomes  dis- 
coloured with  the  discharges  from  the  ulcer. 

Coincident  with  the  extension  of  the  ulceration  in  the  mouth, 
changes  take  place  in  the  external  swelling ;  the  bright  red  central 
spot,  increasing  somewhat  in  size,  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
livid,  till  at  last  in  the  centre  it  is  quite  black.  At  first  very  small, 
this  black  spot  increases  rapidly,  till  it  occupies  the  whole  portion  of 
the  cheek,  covering  the  hard  central  nucleus  ;  and  then  the  process  of 
separation  commences ;  the  slough  is  thrown  off,  if  the  child  lives  lono- 
enough,  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  laid  open.  ° 

The  slough  generally  makes  its  appearance  between  the  third  and 
seventh  days  of  the  disease.    After  its  separation  the  ulceration  still 
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continues  advancing  into  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cheek,  gradually 
ea'ting  it  away,  and  producing  the  most  horrible  appearance,  till  at  last 
death  closes  the  scene. 

With  all  this  ulceration  there  is  rarely  much  pain,  and  sometimes, 
as  Dr.  West  says,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  child  is  undisturbed,  and  it 
will  sit  up  in  bed  playing  with  its  toys  till  long  after  the  appearance 
of  the  black  eschar  in  the  cheek  has  shown  the  case  to  be  almost 
hopeless.  But  it  is  only  rarely,  and  in  mild  cases,  that  so  few  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  present.  Generally,  although  not  complain- 
ing of  pain,  the  little  patient  is  more  or  less  prostrated,  taking  no 
notice  of  whatever  may  be  going  on,  and  having  a  great  objection  to 
be  disturbed.  Sometimes  there  is  much  drowsiness,  the  child  almost 
continually  sleeping.  Much  of  this  condition,  however,  may  be  due 
not  so  much  to  the  disease  itself  as  to  the  state  to  whicli  the  child 
had  been  reduced  by  its  previous  illness.  Food  and  nourishment  is 
invariably  taken  quite  well,  even  up  to  a  few  hours  before  death. 

The  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  generally  much  swollen  and 
hard,  and  there  is  much  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  around. 

After  the  separation  of  the  slough,  however,  the  child  may  recover. 
The  ulceration  then  takes  on  a  healthy  form,  granulations  are  thrown 
out  on  all  sides,  the  swelling  disappears,  and  the  hole  is  gradually 
filled  up,  though  always  with  more  or  less  retraction  of  the  cheek 
and  deformity  of  the  face.  In  some  cases  a  small  fistulous  opening 
may  remain ;  in  other  cases,  if  the  ulceration  has  been  extensive  on 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  cheek  and  gums,  these  may  be  united 
in  the  process  of  healing,  causing  great  deformity,  and  diminishing 
very  much  the  little  patient's  power  of  opening  its  mouth. 

The  pulse  depends,  like  the  rest  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  on 
the  previous  condition  of  the  child.  In  some  cases  noted  by  Barthez 
and  Eilliet,  when  the  gangrene  of  the  moutli  was  the  principal  symp- 
tom, it  was  never  higher  than  120,  and  gradually  became  slower  and 
weaker  as  the  disease  progressed  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

The  amount  of  fever  that  is  present  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  determined  by  the  thermometer.  The  side  of  the  face  attacked 
is  invariably  hotter  than  the  other ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
in  judging  by  the  hand  the  cases  that  I  have  seen — is  not  at  all 
elevated.  The  skin  is  generally  more  or  less  dry.  There  is  rarely 
any  sweating. 

The  tongue  is  moist  throughout,  with  more  or  less  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
fur  on  the  dorsum.  The  digestive  system  seems  to  be  very  sHghtly 
impaired  in  this  disease,  all  nourishment  being  taken  at  first  with 
avidity,  and  even  at  the  end  without  any  reluctance.  _ 

At  the  post-mortem  examinations  there  are  invariably  found  some 
small  nodules  of  pneumonia  scattered  throughout  the  lungs.  Lung 
symptoms  are,  however,  not  noticed  during  life. 

Prognosis  in  this  disease  is  always  very  gi'ave;  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  terminates  fatally.    Of  twenty-one  cases  under  the 
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care  of  Drs.  Barthez  and  Eilliet,  twenty  died  ;  of  ten  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  West,  eight  died ;  and  of  three  cases  that  I  saw  whilst  at  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  two  died. 

Pathology. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  invades  all  the  tissues  form- 
ing the  buccal  wall.  The  conditions  of  the  skin,  mucous  membrane, 
teeth,  and  bones  have  been  fully  described  amongst  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  Of  the  intervening  tissues,  the  fatty  cellular  tissue  and 
the  muscular  tissue  are  found  to  be  infiltrated  with  serosity,  and 
certain  parts,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  ulcer,  mortify  and 
are  thrown  off  with  the  slough;  the  glands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
superficial  and  deep,  are  also  indurated  and  infiltrated  in  the  same 
way.  On  dissection,  it  is  found  that  the  vessels  for  some  distance 
around  are  firmly  plugged  with  coagulated  blood  ;  and  this,  therefore,  is 
the  reason  that  in  this  disease  severe  haemorrhage  is  never  seen.  The 
nerves,  in  one  instance,  in  which  they  were  dissected  by  Barthez  and 
Eilliet,  were  found  to  have  the  same  appearance  as  the  other  tissues  in 
the  middle  of  the  gangrene  ;  but  this  was  found  not  to  have  extended 
further  than  the  neurilemma ;  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  having 
quite  a  normal  appearance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lungs,  other  organs  do  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  this  disease.  In  the  lungs  small  nodules  of  pneumonia  are 
invariably  found,  due  either  to  the  general  blood  condition  or,  as  I 
should  think  more  probably,  to  the  conveyance  by  the  blood  of  smaR 
masses  of  putrid  slough  from  the  gangrenous  ulcer  to  the  lung. 

Etiology.— Gangrene  of  the  mouth,  like  all  the  diseases  previously 
described,  is  predisposed  to  by  all  conditions  tending  to  impair  the 
general  health  of  the  patient ;  yet  it  is  rare,  and  only  in  very  weakly, 
badly  nourished,  and  scrofulous  children,  that  bad  hygienic  conditions 
are  sufficient  to  produce  this  grave  affection.  In  by  far  the  majority  of 
cases  it  follows  some  acute  illness  by  which  the  health  of  the  child  has 
been  greatly  undermined.  The  disease  of  all  others  which  seems  more 
especially  to  predispose  to  this  affection  is  measles.  Of  ninety-eight 
cases  collected  by  M.  Tourdis,  in  forty-One,  or  nearly  half  the  cases?  it 
followed  measles.  In  nine  it  followed  intermittent  fever;  in  nine, 
typhoid  ;  in  seven  it  is  put  down  as  due  to  calomel ;  in  six  it  followed 
pertussis  ;  in  five,  scarlet  fever ;  in  five,  enteritis ;  and  the  remaining 
cases  followed  various  diseases. 

Again,  of  forty-six  cases  collected  by  MM.  Boulez  and  Caillault,  in 
thirty-eight  it  followed  attacks  of  measles. 

It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five,  but  may  occur 
at  any  age  between  one  and  twelve  years. 

Treatment  is  both  local  and  constitutional ;  but  the  local  is  much 
the  more  important,  and  must  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and  ener- 
getically from  the  first  moment  that  the  disease  has  been  discovered. 

It  consists  in  the  application  to  the  ulcer  of  strong  hydrochloric  or 
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nitric  acid  :  the  latter  is  most  frequently  used.  A  small  piece  of  lint 
should  be  tied  round  tlie  end  of  a  stick  of  convenient  size,  and  this 
dipped  in  the  acid  should  be  applied  most  thoroughly  to  all  the 
ulcerated  part.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  touch  more  than  possible 
the  healthy  tissues  around,  and  the  tongue  can  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  with  a  spatula,  but  every  part  of  the  ulcer  must  be  thoroughly 
mopped  out.  And  this  must  be  done  directly  the  disease  is  dis- 
covered, for  the  ulcer  advances  so  rapidly  that  the  delay  of  a  day,  or 
even  of  a  few  hours,  seriously  lessens  the  little  patient's  chances  of 
recovery.  The  mouth  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
water  mixed  with  Condy's  fluid,  or  solution  of  chlorine  or  carbolic 
^icid ;  and  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  solution  used  should  be  kept 
constantly  applied  to  the  ulcerated  surface :  this  dressing  should  be 
changed  at  least  every  four  hours,  and  at  every  change  the  parts 
should  be  most  thoroughly  washed. 

One  thorough  application  of  the  strong  acid  may  be  sufficient.  If  the 
ulcer  continues  to  look  dirty  when  examined  the  next  day,  and  shows 
any  signs  of  spreading,  it  should  be  again  mopped  out.  If  this  appli- 
cation be  made  early  in  the  disease,  the  patient  has  some  chance 
of  recovery,  but  otherwise  the  case  is  almost  hopeless.  A  linseed 
meal  poultice  should  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  cheek. 

The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  little  patient 
with  tonics,  good  nourishmsnt,  and  stimulants.  Chlorate  of  potass 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains  every  four  hours.  Dr. 
Burrows  has  treated  cases  of  this  disease  successfully  by  this  remedy 
alone,  without  any  other  local  application  than  a  chloride  of  soda 
gargle ;  yet  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust  to  tliis  medicine  alone,  even  in 
very  mild  cases,  and  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  any  case 
about  applying  the  strong  acid.  The  secretions  should  be  attended  to ; 
and  if  purgatives  are  required,  castor  oil  should  be  given.  Mercury  in 
any  form  should  not  be  administered. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease  the  ulcer  must  be  daily 
examined ;  one  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  patient,  as  this  is  often  most  deceptive.  Whatever  prognosis  be 
given,  it  should  be  regulated  much  more  by  the  state  of  the  ulcer  than 
by  the  general  symptoms. 

7.  Glossitis — Simple  Inflammation  of  the  Tongue. 

The  various  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  sections  with  those  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  disease  now  to  be  spoken  of  is  an  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  tongue,  a  very  rare  disease,  sometimes  caused  by  direct  injury, 
by  contact  with  irritative  or  corrosive  substances,  by  scalding  drinks, 
and  by  the  bites  or  stings  of  insects. 

Occasionally,  it  arises  in  the  course  of,  or  during  the  convalescence 
from,  some  one  of  the  exauthematous  fevers.     I  have  known  it 
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to  occur,  without  apparent  cause,  after  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  in 
a  boy  aged  17,  seemingly  strong  and  healthy. 

Wood  says  it  may  be  produced  by  a  direct  propagation  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  tonsils. 

It  is,  however,  far  more  frequently  due  to  the  action  of  such  medi- 
cines as  mercury  than  to  any  other  cause,  and  these  cases  will  be 
further  spoken  of  in  treating  of  salivation. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  swelling,  tenderness,  and  increased 
redness  in  the  inflamed  organ  ;  the  whole  tongue  becomes  enlarged. 
Generally  commencing  at  the  tip,  which  becomes  bright  red  in  colour, 
tense,  shining,  and  painful,  it  in  a  few  hours  may  extend  backwards 
throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  cause  it  to  enlarge 
so  much  as  to  fill  the  whole  mouth,  and  even  to  protrude  from  it. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  may  be  pushed  down,  the  soft  palate  elevated, 
and  the  epiglottis  so  much  pressed  upon  as  seriously  to  impede  respira- 
tion, and  render  suffocation  possible.  In  such  severe  cases  as  these, 
the  power  of  articulation  is  completely  lost,  and  deglutition  is  rendered 
exceedingly  difficult. 

The  breath  becomes  very  foetid,  and  altogether  the  patient  is  reduced 
to  the  most  distressing  condition.  There  is  always  some  constitutional 
disturbance ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  and  bounding  ;  the  temperature 
is  raised ;  there  is  a  complete  loss  of  appetite,  and  much  thirst.  The 
inflammation  may  extend  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  the  sublingual 
and  submaxillary  glands  can  be  felt  enlarged,  hard,  and  tender  under 
the  jaw. 

Under  treatment  the  inflammation  invariably  terminates  in  resolu- 
lution,  but  if  neglected  suppuration  or  gangrene  may  occur.  After  an 
attack  of  Glossitis  the  tongue  may  remain  permanently  enlarged,  so 
as  to  protrude  beyond  the  teeth,  requiring,  other  means  failing,  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  it. 

Treatment  is  very  simple  and  efficient.  Free  incisions  should  be  at 
once  made  into  the  inflamed  part  on  each  side  of  the  raph6,  so  as  to 
allow  the  free  escape  of  blood  and  serum,  and  in  a  few  hours  this  will 
be  found  to  have  reduced  the  swelling  immensely. 

Saline  purgatives  should  then  be  administered,  and  the  patient,  if 
otherwise  well,  should  be  kept  on  a  low  and  farinaceous  diet  for  a  few 
days ;  and  this  treatment,  followed  by  a  course  of  tonics,  will  be  all 
that  is  required  for  the  patient's  thorough  restoration  to  health. 

If,  however,  permanent  enlargement  of  the  tongue  results  from  one 
of  these  attacks,  before  resorting  to  operation,  Dr.  Druitt  recommends 
that  gentle  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  enlarged  and  protruded 
part.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  under  his  notice,  he  found  that  the  con- 
timiance  of  the  protrusion  was  owing,  first  to  the  impaired  function 
of  the  recently-inflamed  organ,  and  secondly  to  some  amount  of  con- 
striction by  the  teeth.  In  this  case,  the  application  of  gentle  pressure 
was  completely  successful. 
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8.  Ulceeation  of  the  Tongue. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  ulcer,  tliose  due  to  aphthte  have  been  noticed 
under  the  head  of  aphthous  stomatitis. 

A  second  set  of  ulcers  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth  in 
a  constitution  otherwise  impaired.  They  occur  generally  at  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  opposite  the  molar  or  canine  teeth.  They  are  not  at  all 
indurated,  and  the  edges  are  generally  pallid  and  free  from  all  signs  of 
inflammation.  They  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
offending  tooth,  and  the  use  of  astringent  applications,  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  copper,  &c.,  and  a  course  of  tonic  treatment. 

A  third  set  of  ulcers  are  due  to  syphilis.  They  are  to  be  recognised 
by  being  elongated  and  irregular  in  shape,  with  glazed  surface  and  in- 
durated base,  and  by  having  swollen  and  indurated  margins  protruding 
above  the  level  of  the  ulcer.  They  are  not  so  tender,  as  a  rule,  as  other 
ulcers,  and  they  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  cure.  Their  diagnosis 
is,  of  course,  helped  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  presence  of 
the  signs  of  syphilis  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  diagnose  these  syphilitic  ulcers  from 
cases  of  cancer  ;  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult,  and  can  only  be 
cleared  up  by  time.  The  syphilitic  ulcers  have  the  character  above 
described,  and  do  not  spread  rapidly,  whereas  in  cancer  the  ulcer  is 
generally  circular  in  shape,  has  eroded  edges,  and  spreads  very  rapidly. 

Syphilis  may  be  also  present  in  the  tongue  in  the  form  of  syphilitic 
tubercles.  These  are  generally  found  deeply  situated  in  the  substance 
of  the  tongue,  and  are  round,  hard,  indurated,  and  irregularly  circum- 
scribed masses.  The  surface  of  the  tongue  above  them  is  redder  than 
natural,  and  has  more  or  less  of  a  coppery  colour. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury ;  either  alone,  or  with  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  some  other  convenient  vehicle.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  the  treatment  must  be  continued 
patiently  for  a  long  time.  Local  applications  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  effect. 

Another  condition  of  the  tongue,  which  is  sometimes  due  to  syphilis, 
— ^but  which,  judging  from  some  cases  I  have  lately  seen,  is  certainly 
not  always  due  to  that  poison, — is  that  described  as  a  psoriasis-like  or 
eczematous  condition  of  the  tongue,  when  the  tongue  becomes  glazed, 
smooth,  and  fissured  in  places,  not  at  all  indurated,  and  resembling 
more  than  anything  else  a  piece  of  raw  beef.  In  these  cases,  there 
has  generally  been  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
but  not  sufficient  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  patient's  health ;  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  discomfort  produced  by  the  condition 
of  the  tongue,  the  patients  have  been  otherwise  well. 

Treatment  in  those  due  to  syphilis  is  the  same  as  for  the  syi^hilitic 
ulcer.  In  the  other  cases  I  have  tried  almost  everything,  and  am  loth 
to  confess  that  they  were,  when  discontinuing  from  a  three  or  four 
months'  attendance  at  the  hospital,  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
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when  they  came.  Nothing  seemed  to  do  much  good,  yet  I  found  that 
a  general  tonic  treatment,  with  a  careful  attention  to  the  healthy  per- 
formance of  all  the  natural  functions,  and  the  restriction  of  the  diet 
to  the  most  easily  digestible  food,  gave  the  greatest  relief. 

9.  Salivation — Ptyalibm. 

An  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  sometimes  occurs  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  flow  from  the  mouth,  or  necessitate  its  frequent 
discharge  by  spitting. 

Excluding  that  produced  by  the  action  of  medicines,  the  most 
common  cause  of  an  inordinate  increase  in  this  secretion  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  consequent  irritation 
of  the  sahvary  glands.  Thus  it  is  seen  to  be  common  in  ulcerative 
stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  &c.  Various  gastric  disorders  have  the  same 
effect,  as  nausea,  &c. 

Pyrosis  has  by  some  authorities  been  considered  to  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  saliva  swallowed, — an  opinion  which  has  received 
some  support  from  the  observation  of  Frerichs,  that  it  sometimes 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium; 
but  Dr.  "Wilson  Eox  thinks  that  this  admixture  may  be  due  to  some 
saliva  swallowed,  or  mixed  with  the  fluid  during  its  ejection. ^ 

Any  disorder  of  the  throat,  as  tonsillitis,  also  causes  great  increase 
of  saliva. 

It  sometimes  accompanies  pregnancy,  and  in  certain  diseases,  as 
hysteria,  hydrophobia,  and  some  states  of  mania,  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Generally,  salivation  subsides  on  the  removal  of  the  cause  by  which 
it  originated ;  if  not,  astringent  washes  may  be  used. 

The  salivation  produced  by  medicines  differs  much  from  the  idio- 
pathic disease. 

Mercury  is  the  medicine  by  which  it  is  most  frequently  produced ; 
but  various  preparations  of  gold,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
bismuth,  sulphuric  acid,  iodine,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  with  castor 
oil,  foxglove,  and  prussic  acid,  have  also  been  the  cause  of  it  in  some 
people.^ 

Among  the  first  symptoms  of  mercurial  salivation  is  noticed  a 
coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  soon  followed  by  swelling  and  tenderness 
of  the  gums,  and  increase  in  the  salivary  secretion.  The  breath  soon 
becomes  very  foetid.  As  it  progTesses  the  teeth  become  quite  loose, 
the  gums  very  much  swollen  and  spongy,  and  the  tongue  large  and 
flabby,  covered  with  thick  white  fur,  with  at  the  edges  indentations 
corresponding  to  the  teeth.  Extensive  ulceration  may  set  in  on  the 
giuns,  spread  over  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
sometimes  take  on  a  gangrenous  character.  The  face  and  neck 
are  also  more  or  less  swollen,  and  the  glands  in  tlic  neighbourhood 
become  inflamed,  tense,  and  very  tender. 

^  Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  797.  '  Guy's  Forensic  Medicine. 
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With  this  severe  local  inflammation  there  is  always  more  or  less 
heat  of  skin,  frequent  pulse,  much  thirst,  and  entire  loss  of  appetite. 
The  gums  and  teeth,  in  the  early  stages,  become  so  tender,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  take  any  solid  food. 

The  duration  of  this  condition  is  very  variable ;  it  may  not  last  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  some  people,  whilst  in  others  it  lasts  for 
some  considerable  time  after  the  mercury  has  been  stopped. 

In  very  severe  cases  the  whole  mouth,  with  its  appendages,  is  so 
much  swollen  that  it  can  hardly  be  opened ;  the  patient  is  utterly 
unable  to  articulate,  and  deglutition  is  scarcely  possible.  The  inflam- 
mation may  extend  to  the  throat,  and  there  is  generally  intense  pain 
in  the  gums  and  teeth. 

The  ulceration  about  the  teeth  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  render 
them  so  loose  that  they  easily  fall  out,  and  even  portions  of  the 
maxillary  bones  may  be  denuded  and  exfoliate. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  mercurial  salivation  require  no  treat- 
ment ;  they  get  well  immediately  on  leaving  off  the  mercury. 

Severe  cases,  however,  sometimes  require  much  care  and  attention. 
If  there  is  much  pain,  opium  should  be  given  to  relieve  it,  and  chlorate 
of  potass  in  doses  of  ten  grains  in  decoction  of  cinchona  should  be 
given  every  four  hours.  The  mouth  should  be  frequently  washed  out 
with  warm  non-irritating  washes  at  first,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the 
inflammation  begins  to  subside,  with  slightly  astringent  liquids.  The 
ulcerations,  when  present,  may  be  treated  as  in  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
with  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c. 

Foetor  of  breath  may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  solutions  contain- 
ing free  chlorine,  Condy's  fluid,  carbolic  acid,  or  creosote. 

A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead — two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce — 
has  been  much  recommended  in  these  cases,  and  at  first  it  may  be 
combined  with  a  little  opium  to  allay  paiu. 


10.  Maladies  of  Dentition. 

Before  speaking  of  these  diseases,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place  here  to  notice  first  a  few  facts  with  regard  to  the  natural  process 
of  dentition. 

The  teeth  are  developed  in  two  sets ;  the  first  set  called  the  milk 
teeth  :  the  temporary  or  deciduous  set  are  smaller  and  less  numerous, 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  jaw,  than  the  second  or  permanent  set. 

The  milk  teeth  are  twenty  in  number — four  incisors,  two  canines, 
and  four  molars  in  each  jaw. 
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Mr.  Marshall  gives  the  following  formula  of  them : — 

M,    Ci    I4    Cx  M 

They  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  order  :— 

The  central  incisors  between  the  5th  and  7th  months. 
„    lateral       „       „  6th  9th 


first  molars 
canines 
second  molars 


9th  „  15th 
15th  „  18th 
18th    „  24th 


The  lower  central  incisor  is  generally  the  first  to  appear. 

Cases,  though,  have  been  observed  where,  at  the  time  of  birth,  one 
or  more  teeth  have  been  present,  and  others  in  which  no  teeth  have 
appeared  for  more  than  two  years. 

Delayed  dentition  is,  however,  always  due  to  rickets,  whilst  preco- 
cious dentition  has  been  said  to  be  due  to  a  tubercular  disposition,  but 
this  is  rather  doubtful. 

The  permanent  set  of  teeth,  thirty-two  in  number,  consist  of  four 
incisors,  two  canines,  four  bicuspids,  and  six  molars  in  each  jaw. 
Formula  according  to  Mr.  Marshall : — 

M3  Ci    I4    C     B  M3. 


M3      B2      Ci      I4      C         B  M; 


They  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  order,  the  first  being 
the  anterior  molars  : — 

Four  anterior  molars  at  the  7th  year. 

„     central  incisors      „  8th  „ 

„     lateral      „  „  9th  „ 

„     anterior  bicuspids  „  10th  „ 

posterior     „         „  11th  „ 

canines        *        „  12th  to  12^  years, 

second  molars        „  12|     „  14th  „ 

third       „  „  18th  25th 


3> 


First  dentition : — 

The  process  of  dentition  varies  considerably  in  different  children. 
It  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain  and  discomfort ; 
yet  sometimes  they  are  so  slight  as  not  to  draw  attention  to  the 
process,  and  it  is  not  till  the  tooth  is  seen  to  be  through,  by  examining 
the  gum,  that  dentition  is  known  to  be  going  ofi. 

At  other  times  it  is  accompanied  with  great  pain,  swelling,  and  ten- 
derness of  the  gums.  They  look  tense  and  shining,  and  the  position 
of  the  tooth  is  marked  some  time  before  its  irruption  by  a  distinct 
prominence  on  the  edge  of  the  gum. 
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The  mouth  is  hot ;  the  whole  mucous  membrane  may  become  red  • 
there  may  be  a  great  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  with  a 
tendency  to  aphthous  ulcerations  about  the  corners  of  the  lips  and  on 
the  tongue.  With  this  local  inflammation  there  is  always  more  or 
less  febrHe  disturbance.  The  child  is  very  feverish  and  irritable 
frequently  crynig  out  as  if  in  much  pain,  and  passing  very  restless 
and  sleepless  nights.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  small 
unhealthy  ulcerations,  with  a  sloughy  appearance,  to  form  on  the 
summit  of  the  gum,  or  around  any  tooth  which  has  partiaUy  passed 
through  it.    (Odontitis).  ^ 

AU  degrees  may  be  noticed  between  this  latter  state  and  the 
normal,  almost  painless,  process. 

The  various  diseases  which  may  compKcate  dentition  are  diarrhoea 
cutaneous  eruptions,  cough,  vomiting,  various  forms  of  inflammation 
ot  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  different  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  especiaUy  convulsions,  essential  paralysis,  and 
strabismus.  i.      j  > 

It  is,  however,  very  essential  to  remember  that  although  any  one  of 
these  diseases  may  exist  as  a  complication  of  dentition,  yet  such 
disease  may  exist  at  this  time  and  be  entirely  independent  of  it ;  and 
sometimes  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  its  true  cause  is  very  great, 
and  cannot  be  at  once  determined. 

The  chief  distinguishing  symptom  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
complication  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  the  tooth  is  completed. 
Barthez  and  Eilliet  also  assert  that  when  these  diseases  exist  as 
complications  of  dentition,  the  constitutional  disturbance  produced 
by  them  is  not  so.  severe  as  when  they  are  idiopathic.  The  symptom 
is  the  whole  of  the  disease ;  the  cough  is  not  accompanied  by  rale ; 
the  diarrhoea  is  slight,  and  shows  no  other  symptom  of  enteritis  ;  and 
the  vomiting,  although  very  frequent  during  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  does  not  produce  that  grave  condition  observed  when 
it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Of  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  eczematous  sores  about  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  and  nose  and  behind  the  ears  are  very  common,  and 
some  advise  that  these  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  late  Dr. 
Parrish,_of  Philadelphia,  used  to  insist  upon  the  importance,  not  only 
of  not  interfering  with  this  salutary  process  of  nature,  but  even  of 
imitating  it  in  cases  of  much  obstinacy  and  danger,  by  keeping 
blisters  open  in  the  same  situation. 

Pruriginous  strophulus  is  also  very  common  during  dentition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  period  at  which  dentition  takes 
place  all  other  diseases  assume  a  much  more  serious  aspect,  and  the 
danger  depends,  according  to  Guersant,  on  cerebral  complications 
being  much  more  frequent  at  this  time  than  at  others.  Yet  that 
the  local  irritation  of  teething  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  Avith 
this  increased  severity  is  rendered  likely  by  it '  having  been  observed 
in  many  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia,  meningitis,  &c.,  that  the  irruption 
of  the  teeth  has  taken  place  quite  easily'in  the  course  of  the  illness. 
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It  seems  to  be  more  probable  that  the  increased  danger  of  all  diseases 
occiuTing  at  this  period  is  due  rather  to  the  active  general  develop- 
ment of  the  organism  that  is  going  on  than  to  the  irritation  of  denti- 
tion, which  is  only  one  of  its  local  expressions. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  management  of  children  during  this 
period,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recognise  all  that  has  been 
previously  said  about  diseases  occurring  at  this  time  not  being 
necessarily  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  the  process  of  dentition. 

Formerly,  by  some,  almost  all  the  diseases  of  this  period  were  con- 
sidered due  to  the  local  irritation  produced  by  teething,  and  the  gum- 
lancet  was  used  much  more  frequently  than  was  necessary. 

It  is  rarely  indeed  that  the  gums  require  lancing.  It  may  be  done 
with  good  results  when  the  tooth  is  nearly  through,  when  in  at  least 
a  day  or  two  it  would  rise  through  the  gum;  then  some  pain  and 
irritation  to  the  child  may  be  relieved  by  cutting  through  the  thin 
gum,  and  at  once  setting  free  the  tooth:  or  if  the  gums  be  much 
swollen,  shining,  tense,  and  red,  they  may  be  scarified,  to  aUow  the 
escape  of  some  blood  and  to  relieve  the  inflammation:  but  in  these 
cases  it  should  always  be  explained  to  the  mother  why  it  is  done ; 
otherwise,  the  tooth  not  appearing  soon  afterwards,  the  mother  will 
be  disappointed,  and  think  that  the  lancing  has  been  improperly  done. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  two  or  three  times  before  the  tooth 
may  appear. 

Again,  in  cases  of  constitutional  disturbance,  as  diarrhoea,  vomiting, 
convulsions,  &c.,  if  the  irruption  of  the  teeth  be  actively  going  on,  and 
the  gums  are  much  inflamed,  lancing  them  wHL  frequently  do  good. 

If  there  be  any  fever,  some  simple  febrifuge  medicines  may  be 
given.  Dr.  West  recommends  bicarbonate  of  potass  with  citric  acid ; 
and  if  the  child  be  very  restless  and  irritable,  two  or  three  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  may  be  added  to  each  dose. 

The  diet  should  be  most  carefully  regulated,  and  it  should  be  seen 
that  the  nourishment  be  not  given  too  often.  The  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  mouth  so  often  present  cause  the  child  to  cry  continually  for 
the  breast,  for  the  sake  of  the  soothing  sensation  produced  by  the 
milk  ;  in  this  way  the  child  is  very  apt  to  overload  its  stomach,  and 
produce  colicky  pains,  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting. 

Tepid  baths  are  also  of  great  service  in  allaying  irritation  and 
general  febrile  disturbance. 

If  there  are  any  small  aphthous  ulcers  present,  they  must  be  treated 
as  before  described  in  Aphthous  Stomatitis.  Generally  in  these  cases 
there  is  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs. 

In  that  severe  form  of  ulceration  to  which  the  name  of  Odontitis 
has  been  given,  small  doses  of  chlorate  of  potass  have  been  found  to 
have  the  most  beneficial  effect.  Local  depletion  by  leeches  is  also 
extremely  useful,  and  one  or  two  may  be  applied  with  very  good  effect 
behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw. 

In  these  cases  the  submaxDlaiy  glands  frequently  become  much 
swollen  and  tender. 
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In  the  second  dentition  the  local  symptoms  are  of  the  chief  import- 
ance. These  are  various  neuralgia  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  caries  of 
the  teeth,  inflammatory  toothache,  and  the  like,  which  are  met  with 
most  frequently  in  weakly,  strumous  children.  For  such  maladies, 
change  of  air,  agreeable  exercise,  good  living,  with  tonic  treatment,' 
may  be  all  that  is  required. 

But  during  the  cutting  of  the  second  set  of  teeth,  and  also  during 
the  development  of  the  "  wisdom  teeth,"  various  anomalous  conditions 
of  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems  are  often  observed,— such  as 
irritative  dyspepsia,  chorea,  and  convulsions, — which  require  the  ap- 
propriate forms  of  treatment  described  elsewhere  in  this  System  of 
Medicine. 


§  II, — Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  (continued). 


C.  Diseases  of  the  Tauces,  Pharynx,  and  (Esophagus. 


1.  h^moerhage    from  the 

Pharynx. 

2.  Eelaxed  Sore  Throat. 

3.  Common  Inflammation  of 

the  Patjges. 

4.  Gangrenous  Inflammation. 

5.  Follicular  Inflammation. 

6.  Simple  Tonsillitis. 

7.  Herpetic  Tonsillitis. 


8.  Chronic  Tonsillitis. 

9.  Tumours  of  the  Pharynx. 

10.  Inflammation     of  the 

(Esophagus. 

11.  Perforating  Ulcer. 

12.  Paralysis. 

13.  Dilatation. 
-14.  Stricture. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  FAUCES,  PHARYNX,  AKD 

GESOPHAGUS. 


By  Chakles  E.  Squaeey,  M.B.  Lond. 

1.  H^MOERHAGE  FROM  THE  PhARYNX. 

This  disease  has  been  included  in  the  article  on  Ha3morrhage  from  the 
Mouth,  and  to  those  pages  the  reader  is  referred  for  its  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Though  rarely  occurring  in  sufficient  quantity  to  run  from  the 
mouth  in  a  stream,  slight  haemorrhage,  just  sufficient  to  streak  the 
saliva  with  blood,  is  not  by  any  means  unfrequent,  and  from  its 
almost  invariably  being  thought  to  come  from  the  lungs  on  account 
of  the  hawking  and  coughing  necessary  for  its  discharge,  it  causes 
much  anxiety  to  the  patient  and  his  friends. 

The  condition  of  the  throat  and  the  absence  of  -any  chest  symp- 
tom render  the  diagnosis  very  easy  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
the  use  of  astringent  gargles,  with  the  administration  of  tonics,  will 
be  all  that  is  required  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 

2.  Eelaxed  Sore  Throat.   Catarrhat.  Eelaxation  of  the  Throat. 

This  disease,  which  is  marked  by  uneasiness  or  soreness  in  the 
throat,  attended  with  slightly  increased  vascularity,  and  with  swelling 
and  cedema  of  the  parts  affected,  is  rarely  attended  with  any  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  in  people  of  feeble  constitution, 
and  in  those  leading  irregular  and  intemperate  lives. 

More  or  less  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  increased  by  swallowing,  with 
a  dry,  hacking  cough,  are  the  symptoms  complained  of  In  some  cases 
there  may  be  increased  secretion  with  continual  expectoration. 

On  examination,  the  throat  is  seen  to  be  more  or  less  relaxed  and 
swollen,  the  swelling  having  a  humid  or  watery  appearance.  The 
uvula  is  much  elongated  and  oedematous,  and,  by  hanging  down  on 
the  back  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis,  it  causes  the  dry  ticklincr  sensa- 
tion and  consequent  cough  so  much  complained  of  in  this  disease. 

The  larynx  always  participates  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
throat ;  the  voice  is  altered  in  character,  sometimes  entirely  lost,  but 
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more  frequently  only  much  weaker  and  hoarser  than  natural.  Much 
talking  invariably  aggravates  this  symptom. 

Very  little  increase  in  the  vascularity  of  the  parts  is  observed. 
The  attack  is  rarely  accompanied  with  fever ;  the  pulse  remains  quite 
normal ;  the  tongue  is  moist,  flabby,  and  furred,  and  generally  indented 
at  the  edges  by  the  teeth ;  the  bowels  are  somewhat  constipated. 

There  is  not  any  thirst,  and  the  appetite  continues  much  the  same 
as  usual. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  little  lassitude  and  headache,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  throat  affection  is  all  that  is  complained  of; 
the_ patients  being  otherwise  in  their  usual  health  and  able  to  follow 
their  ordinary  occupation. 

The  attack  generally  comes  on  quite  suddenly ;  it  is  most  frequent 
in  spring  and  autumn,  especially  in  damp  weather.  It  is  most 
commonly  produced  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  ;  it  may  be 
secondary  to  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  it  may 
depend  on  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Having  once  occurred,  it  is  very  liable  to  occur  again. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  is  very  simple.  Tonics,  as  quinine, 
iron,  &c.,  should  be  given  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  patient ; 
and  the  local  irritation  and  relaxation  should  be  combated  by  the 
use  of  astringent  gargles. 

By  the  use  of  the  hand-ball  atomizer,  astringents  may  be  very 
effectually  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  throat.  Tannin  in  solutions 
containing  from  2  grs.  to  10  grs.  to  the  fluid  ounce;  tincture  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  5  to  20n\,  to  the  f  §  ;  alum,  1  to  10  grs.  to  the  f.  3  ; 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  ^  to  5  grs.  to  the  f.  §,  will  be  found  very  useful. 

The  glycerine  of  tannin  also  would  in  such  cases  as  these  be  most 
useful  in  bracing  up  the  parts.  It  should  be  applied  daily  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush. 

The  uvTila,  if  it  causes  much  irritation  and  if  it  be  not  reduced  in 
size  by  the  astringents  used,  may  be  snipped  off. 

The  diet  shoidd  be  good,  consisting  of  easily  digestible  substances  ; 
and  mild  purgatives,  such  as  the  seidlitz  powder,  should  be  given 
when  necessary. 

3.  Common  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces.   Soee  Throat. 

Angina  simplex. 

A  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  Some  people  are  much 
more  liable  to  it  than  others.  Having  once  occurred,  it  is  very  liable 
to  occur  again. 

The  first  symptoms  are  a  sense  of  heat  and  dryness  in  the  throat, 
with  acute  pain  on  swallowing,  and  more  or  less  hoarseness  of  the 
voice.  There  is  frequently  a  constant  desire  to  cough  without  the 
patient  being  able  to  hawk  up  anything. 
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On  examination,  the  fauces  and  pharynx  generally  are  seen  to  be 
more  or  less  inflamed,  one  side  frequently  more  so  than  the  other: 
the  parts  are  swollen,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  or,  in  severe  cases, 
of  a  darker,  almost  livid  red  hue,  with  a  dry,  glistening,  velvety 
appearance.  The  uvula  and  tonsils  participate  in  the  general  in- 
flammation, and  the  former,  much  elongated  and  oedematous,  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  the  constant  cough.  Patches  of  coagulated  lymph 
may  be  seen  forming  a  false  membrane  over  various  parts  of  the  soft 
palate  and  pharynx,  and  the  tonsils  are  not  unfrequently  covered  with 
little  white  spots,  the  increased  secretion  of  the  glands.  The  inflam- 
mation commonly  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  causes  partial 
deafness ;  and  it  may  spread  downwards  into  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
causing  hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  the  peculiar  laryngeal  cough,  and, 
in  severe  cases,  seriously  impeding  the  respiration. 

A  viscid  mucus  is  after  a  time  secreted  and  clings  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  pharynx,  causing  a  constant  desire  to  expectorate.  It 
sometimes  very  closely  simulates  the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  it  is  so  viscid  that  coughing  will 
not  remove  it. 

Its  position  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  its  smooth  and  regular 
edges  not  surrounded  by  a  bright  red  margin  of  inflammation,  will 
in  most  cases  render  the  diagnosis  easy :  if  not,  its  ready  removal  by 
the  finger,  without  causing  excoriation  or  bleeding,  at  once  decides 
the  case. 

More  or  less  injection  of  the  skin  is  always  present,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  so  bright  as  to  resemble  somewhat  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever: 
but  in  these  cases  the  injection  is  always  limited  to  the  face  and 
neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  hands  and  forearms  ; 
it  does  not  spread  from  these  parts  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  it 
consists  of  a  simple  blush ;  it  has  not  any  of  those  fine  red  punctse 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  disease  is  always  accompanied  with  some  constitutional  dis- 
turbance ;  in  many  cases  its  invasion  is  marked  by  slight  rigors,  head- 
ache, and  aching  pains  in  the  limbs.  The  tongue  is  broad  and 
flabby,  with  a  thick,  yellowish,  creamy  fur  on  the  dorsum,  the  breath 
always ^  more  or  less  foetid,  and  the  bowels  generally  constipated. 
There  is  much  thirst,  and  entire  loss  of  appetite.  The  temperature 
in  many  cases  that  I  have  taken  has  always  been  between  101°  and 
102°  Fahr.,  the  pulse  varying  from  100  to  120  beats  in  the  minute. 

The  heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat  cause  much  discomfort,  which 
on  all  attempts  to  swallow  is  intensely  aggravated,  the  pain  in  some 
cases  being  very  severe.  Drinks  not  unfrequently  regurgitate  through 
the  nostrils,  and  there  is  much  pain  and  stiffness  about  the  angles  of  the 
jaws.  All  the  symptoms  are  much  aggravated  at  night,  and  towards 
morning,  on  account  of  the  mouth  having  become  dry  during  sleep. 

Duration.— In  ordinary  cases  the  inflammation  runs  on  for  about 
a  week,  and  then  gradually  declines,  terminating  almost  always  in 
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resolution.  In  weakly  subjects  suppuration  may  take  place  in  the 
soft  palate  or  in  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  or  even  superficial  gangrene 
of  the  inflamed  parts  may  occur ;  but  both  are  very  rare :  the  latter 
especially,  as  it  is  much  more  common  in  these  patients  for  the  throat 
to  get  into  the  relaxed  condition  previously  described. 

The  presence  of  pus  is  easily  eliagnosed  by  the  swelling  and  by 
the  fluctuation  felt  on  passing  the  finger  down  the  throat — it  should 
be  immediately  let  out  by  a  free  incision. 

The  prognosis  in  all  cases  is  good,  though  sometimes  the  cure  is 
tedious.  The  only  danger  is  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  larynx. 

Causes. — The  naost  frequent  cause  of  this  complaint  is  exposure 
to  damp  and  cold. 

All  causes  tending  to  lower  the  general  health  predispose  to  this 
affection :  overwork,  especially  when  combined  with  the  effects  of  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  as  is  so  often  found  in  hospitals,  gives  rise  so 
constantly  on  the  least  chill  to  this  affection,  that  the  name  "  hospital 
sore  throat "  is  very  commonly  applied  to  it.  It  is  chiefly  met  with 
during  puberty  and  adult  age,  but  may  occur  at  all  ages.  One  attack 
predisposes  to  others. 

Tkeatment. — In  aU  oases  the  treatment  should  be  commenced  by 
a  dose  of  calomel  at  night,  followed  the  next  morning  by  the  common 
black  draught  or  some  saline  aperient ;  and  this,  with  the  frequent  use 
of  steam  inhalations  and  the  external  application  of  hot  fomentations, 
will  frequently  cu.t  short  the  attack.  If  there  is  much  swelling  and 
pain,  and  the  attack  be  accompanied  with  much  fever  in  an  otherwise 
strong  and  healthy  constitution,  two  or  three  leeches  may  be  applied 
with  much  benefit  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaws. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  chlorate  of  potass  in  10- 
grain  doses,  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (TT\_x.  to  n^xv.)  in 
tonic  syrup  of  orange-peel  and  water,  should  be  given  every  four 
hours.  The  diet  should  at  this  time  consist  of  strong  beef-tea,  milk, 
and  eggs;  no  stimulants  are  necessary,  unless  the  patient  be  weak  and 
low;  he  should  be  kept  in  a  uniform  temperature  and  as  quiet  as 
possible.  Barley-water,  linseed  tea,  or  any  other  mucilaginous  drink, 
may  be  taken  ad  libitum,  and  they  frequently  give  great  relief  when 
there  is  much  dryness  and  heat  of  throat. 

If  suppuration  takes  place,  directly  it  is  detected  a  free  incision 
should  be  made  to  allow  its  escape.  In  making  the  incision  the  knife 
should  be  directed  slightly  towards  the  median  line,  and  it  should  be 
made  at  the  lowest  point,  so  that  there  may  be  no  bagging  of  pus 
below  the  opening. 

After  the  inflammation  has  subsided  quinine  should  be  given,  the 
diet  improved,  and  port  wine,  when  obtainable,  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  If  the  throat  seems  inclined  to  get  into  a  chronic 
relaxed  condition,  astringent  gargles  or  inhalations  should  be  used 
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combined  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  tincture  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron  in  20-minim  doses  every  three  hours. 

It  is  well  in  all  cases,  if  feasible,  for  the  patients  to  get  some  little 
"  change  of  air  "  before  returning  to  their  work,  especially  when  their 
occupation  is  such  as  to  confine  them  indoors. 

4.  Gangrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces. 

This  occasionally  results  from  a  severe  attack  of  Angina  Simplex  in 
patients  whose  health  has  been  previously  much  impaired  by  in- 
sufficient nourishment  or  by  some  acute  disease.  Of  two  cases  that 
I  have  seen,  one  occurred  after  a  severe  attack  of  ty]3hus  fever, 
the  other  in  a  poor  Irish  labourer,  who  had  been  out  of  work  for  some 
time  and  had  been  living  very  badly. 

In  both  cases  the  whole  of  the  fauces  was  covered  with  an  ash 
grey  slough ;  the  gangrene  was  quite  superficial.  There  was  intense 
pain  and  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  drinks  regurgitating 
through  the  nostrils.  The  breath  was  very  foetid,  and  the  ]3atients 
were  very  weak  and  low. 

The  free  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the  use  of  gargles  of 
chlorate  of  potass,  and  the  internal  administration  of  chlorate  of 
potass  in  decoction  of  Cinchona  bark,  together  with  a  good  nourishing- 
diet  and  stimulants,  speedily  produced  a  healthy  action,  and  both 
cases  got  well. 

5.  Follicular  Inflammation  of  the  Pharynx. 

Follicular  Pharyngitis,  or  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat,  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharynx,  limited  chiefly  to  the  follicles,  causing 
much  pain  on  swallowing,  huskiness  of  the  voice,  and  constant  desire 
to  hawk  or  spit.  It  frequently  ends  in  ulceration.  It  is  rarel}''  ac- 
companied by  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

Acute  pain  on  swallowing  is  the  first  symptom  complained  of;  it 
may  be  preceded  by  slight  discomfort  in  the  throat,  but  this  is 
generally  not  sufficient  to  attract  much  attention. 

On  examination,  the  throat  is  seen  to  be  more  or  less  congested 
and  reddened  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  studded  with  hard 
round  or  oval  granular  masses,  surrounded  by  a  bright  red  margin  of 
inflammation ;  these  little  masses  are  the  inflamed  and  swollen 
follicles  of  the  pharynx.  The  centre  or  summit  of  these  has  a 
whitish  transparent  appearance,  the  orifice  of  the  follicle;  and  if  the 
inflammation  does  not  now  subside,  these  give  way,  a  little  white 
matter  is  discharged,  and  there  remains  a  round  or  oval-shaped  ulcer, 
which  in  healthy  people  soon  cicatrizes. 

In  severe  cases,  if  the  inflamed  follicles  are  numerous  and  close 
together,  the  resulting  ulcers  may  unite  and  form  one  large  ulcer: 
but  this  is  very  rare. 

vol.  in.  T) 
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The  inflammation  almost  invariably  extends  into  the  larynx, 
cansing  huskiness  and  pain,  which  are  much  aggravated  by  talking, 
and  sometimes  followed  by  aphonia, 

Althonsh  causing  much  pain  and  discomfort,  this  disease  is  only  in 
very  severe  cases  accompanied  with  any  constitutional  disturbance. 
Ordinarily  the  pulse  remains  quite  normal,  the  tongue  a  little  furred, 
and  the  appetite  only  slightly  impaired,  though  for  two  or  three  days 
solid  food  cannot  be  taken  on  account  of  the  pain  on  swallowing. 

The  disease  generally  lasts  for  a  week  or  so,  in  some  cases  mucli 
longer,  and  it  may  pass  into  a  persistent  chronic  state,  especially  in 
weakly  subjects,  and  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable. 

It  is  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  and,  as  in  the 
previous  disease,  some  people  are  much  more  liable  to  it  than  others, 
the  slightest  changes  in  the  weather  being  sufficient  to  produce  it  in 
them.  Derangements  of  the  stomach,  the  use  of  spices  and  hot 
drinks,  have  been  mentioned  amongst  other  causes. 

All  conditions  tending  to  impair  the  general  health  predispose  to 
this  affection.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  adults ;  it  is  rare  in  the 
young  and  at  the  later  periods  of  life.  One  attack  predisposes 
to  others. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  may  be  beneficially  commenced  by  a 
dose  of  calomel,  followed  in  two  or  three  hours  or  the  next  morning 
by  a  saline  aperient.  And  after  the  bowels  have  been  effectually 
opened,  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day;  or  the  chlorate  of  potass — in  10-grain  doses,  with  a  little 
dilute  nitric  acid — in  decoction  of  cinchona  bark. 

The  ulcers  when  present  should  be  touched  with  the  solid  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  if  secreting  freely  and  causing  much  fcetor  of 
breath,  solutions  of  carbolic  acid — TTl^xv.  of  concentrated  acid  to  the 
ounce  of  water — or  of  chloride  of  lime  ai^plied  by  the  htind-ball 
atomiser,  or  inhalations  of  creosote,  will  rajjidly  give  great  relief; 
other  astringents,  as  alum,  sulj)hate  of  copper,  or  acetate  of  lead, 
may  also  be  used,  either  as  gargles  or  in  the  form  of  the  medicated 
spray. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  sops  and  mucilaginous  drinks  whilst 
there  is  much  pain ;  the  latter,  by  moistening  the  parts  frequently, 
give  great  relief. 

Various  other  ulcers  are  met  with  in  the  throat:  they  occur  in  the- 
course  of  different  diseases;  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  small- 
pox, or  syphilis,  and  they  sometimes  are  due  to  the  action  of  mercury. 

Those  produced  by  syphilis  are  the  only  ones  which  are  liable  to  be 
confoimded  with  the  ulcerated  sore  throat  just  described.  They  can. 
as  a  rule,  be  easily  diagnosed  by  the  following  characters: — 

Syphilitic  ulcers  are  sharply  defined,  and  are  either  circular  in  shape 
or  serpiginous  ;  their  edges  are  swollen  and  indurated,  and  frequently 
have  a  distinct  coppery  tint ;  while  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  grey. 
They  cause  little  if  any  pain,  and  do  not  yield  to  ordinary  treatment. 
The  history  and  the  presence  of  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  in  other 
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Pcarts  of  the  body  will  also  aid  the  diagnosis.  For  further  particulars 
and  for  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  other  ulcers  and  their  treat- 
ment, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  especially  devoted  to  those 
subjects. 

6..  Tonsillitis. 

Acute  Infianiniation  of  the  Tonsils,  Cynanche  Tonsillaris,  or  Quinsy, 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  tonsils,  either  one  or  both, 
and  is  accompanied  with  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  invasion  of  this  disease  in  all  but  very  mild  cases  is  marked  by 
a  general  feeling  of  malaise,  by  headache  and  aching  pains  m  the 
limbs,  with  a  sense  of  chilliness,  or  even  distinct  rigors ;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  felt  some  dryness  or  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  with 
acute  pain  shooting  towards  the  ears  on  swallowing.  The  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  begin  at  the  same  time. 

The  uneasiness  in  the  throat  increases  until  it  amounts  to  severe- 
pain  ;  swallowing  becomes  very  difficult,  and  so  painful  as  to  cause  a. 
convulsive  contraction  of  the  features  ■  on  each  attempt;  the  pain, 
shooting  towards  the  ears.  There  is  much  tenderness  behind  the 
angles  of  the  jaws,  and  they  become  so  stiff  that  the  patient  with 
difhculty  opens  his  mouth  sufficiently  for  a  thorough  examination 
to  be  made. 

The  glands  of  the  neck  become  enlarged  and  hardened,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  neck  itself  is  somewhat  swollen  and  stiff.  ^ 

As  the  disease  advances,  swallowing  becomes  almost  impossible ; 
fluids  regurgitate  through  the  nose,  the  mouth  feels  choked  up  from 
an  increased  secretion  of  tenacious  saliva,  the  voice  is  much  weakened 
and  sometimes  acquires  a  nasal  twang ;  and  in  bad  cases  it  may  be 
entirely  suppressed.  There  is  more  or  less  deafness,  and  if  both, 
tonsils  are  very  much  swollen  there  may  be  a  sense  of  suffocation  on 
lying  down  owing  to  the  fauces  being  blocked  up  by  the  swollen 
glands ;  this  more  frequently  occurs  in  children  than  in  adults. 

On  examination  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  fauces  are 
seen  to  be  redder  than  natural,  with  the  tonsils  projecting  slightly 
between  the  palatine  arches.  They  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  if 
both  are  affected  they  meet  in  the  middle  line.  On  their  surface 
are  seen,  here  and.  there,  little  white  or  yellowish  spots,  the  increased 
secretion  of  the  glands ;  these,  when  numerous  and  close  together, 
form  patches  not  unlike  the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria.  The 
uvula  and  soft  palate  always  participate  in  the  general  affection,  and 
the  former,  much  swollen  and  elongated,  is  generally  seen  sticking  to 
one  of  the  tonsils. 

Tlie  fever  and  general  prostration  that  accompany  these  attacks 
are  always  very  considerable.  In  many  cases  in  Avhich  I  have  taken 
■the  lcm])erature  it  has  always  been  over  102°  Fahr.  In  one  case  it 
was  104"  Fahr.  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  attack.  The  skin  is  moist 
and  n;ore  or  less  injected,  as  in  the  Angina  Simplex  previously 
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described.  The  pulse  ranges  between  100  and  120.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  thick  yellowish  creamy  fur ;  the  bowels  are  usually 
much  constipated,  and  the  breath  is  intensely  fetid.  There  is 
generally  much  restlessness,  especially  at  night  time,  and  in  severe 
cases  there  may  be  a  little  delirium. 

These  attacks  vary  greatly  in  severity.  In  mild  cases,  and  in  those 
coming  under  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  inflam- 
mation may  terminate  in  resolution,  but  in  most  cases  suppuration 
takes  place.  The  presence  of  matter  is  indicated  by  the  soft  elastic 
feeling  of  the  tumour,  and  generally  distinct  fluctuation  can  be  felt.  If 
no  incision  is  made  in  it,  a  day  or  so  before  the  matter  escapes,  a 
pale  yellowish  spot  will  be  seen  on  the  surface,  indicating  the  point  at 
Avhich  the  matter  tends  to  escape.  Up  to  this  time  the  patient 
suffers  intense  pain,  but  immediately  on  escape  of  the  matter  great 
relief  is  obtained.  It  generally  occm^s  during  some  effort  made  by  the 
]3atient  in  coughing,  swallowing,  or  clearing  his  throat ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, occur  during  sleep,  without  the  patient  being  conscious  of  the 
time  when  it  took  place. 

After  the  opening  of  the  abscess  recovery  is  generally  very  rapid, 
though  for  some  time  afterwards  the  tonsils  may  remain  swollen  and 
indurated ;  this  is  especially  likely  to  happen  in  weakly,  scrofulous 
patients,  or  after  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease. 

Both  tonsils  may  be  affected,  but  it  is  generally  only  on  one  side  that 
suppuration  takes  place.  The  disease  almost  invariably  terminates 
favourably.  It  takes  about  five  or  six  days  to  arrive  at  its  height, 
sometimes  longer,  in  one  case  under  my  notice  lasting  till  the 
tenth  day. 

The  urine  during  the  acute  stage  has  been,  in  the  cases  I  have 
examined,  much  diminished  in  quantity,  very  high-coloured,  and  of 
high  specific  gravity.  The  urea,  in  one  or  two  cases  was  a  little  above 
the  normal  quantity  ;  the  chlorides  were  almost  entirely  absent.  No 
albumen  was  present  at  any  time. 

This  disease  is  most  common  during  youth  and  adult  age.  Some 
people  are  extremely  liable  to  it.  One  attack  predisposes  to  others, 
yet  those  who  have  suffered  from  it  when  young  generally  cease  to  do 
so  when  they  become  old. 

Its  most  frequent  cause  is  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  so  that  it  is 
most  common  during  the  spring  and  commencement  of  the  winter. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  the  treatment  should  be  commenced  by 
free  purgation,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed 
by  a  saline  aperient  draught.  After  this  has  thoroughly  acted,  chlorate 
of  potass  may  be  given,  as  in  the  previous  throat  affections.  Hot 
fomentations  should  be  apj)lied,  and  these  should  pass  up  from  under- 
neath the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head,  not  round  the  neck.  They 
should  be  changed  frequently,  and  put  on  as  hot  as  the  patient  can 
bear  them.  Steam  inhalations  should  at  the  same  time  be  used  every 
tliree  or  four  hours,  and  these  will  be  found  to  give  great  relief. 
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The.  diet  sliould  be  as  nourishing  as  possible,  and  at  this  time 
should  consist  of  strong  beef-tea,  eggs,  and  milli;  _if  the  patient  is 
very  much  prostrated,  brandy  or  port  wine  may  be  given. 

Immediately  that  any  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  or  even  before,  if 
there  is  much  pain,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  into  the  tonsil,  the 
knife  being  directed  slightly  towards  the  median  line ;  even  if  no 
matter  escapes,  the  bleeding  will  give  more  or  less  relief. 

If  there  is  much  restlessness  at  night,  an  opiate  may  be  given,  and 
the  best  form  is  the  Dover's  powder,  10  grains  mixed  up  with  mucilage 
and  water. 

After  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  by,  tonics,  such  as  quinine 
and  iron,  may  be  freely  given.  The  diet  should  be  very  good,  and 
plenty  of  port  wine  taken ;  if  the  tonsils  remain  large,  the  tincture 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  IT^xx  to 
TTLxxx  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  tonsils  may  at  the  same 
time  be  painted  over  with  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  the  tincture 
of  iron  and  glycerine.  Painting  the  enlarged  tonsils  daily  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  also  been  recommended  ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  they  remain  so  large  as  to  cause 
serious  discomfort  it  will  be  necessary  to  excise  them. 

7.  Heepetic  Tonsillitis. 

This  is  a  vesicular  disease  attacking  the  tonsils  and  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  generally. 

Herpetic  eruption  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  oral  cavity.  On 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  it  much  resembles  aphthae,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  same  symptoms, — that  is,  more  or  less  discomfort  or 
pain  on  chewing  hard  substances,  taking  hot  drinks,  or  eating  highly- 
seasoned  food ;  it  gets  well  in  a  few  days  without  treatment. 

When  occurring  on  the  tonsils  or  pharynx,  it  in  some  cases  gives  rise 
to  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  marked  in  these  cases  by  rigors  and 
general  malaise,  followed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours 
by  a  sharp  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  and  intense  pricking  paina 
shooting  towards  the  ears  on  swallowing. 

Generally  one  side  only  is  affected. 

On  examining  the  throat,  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  are  seen  to  be  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  swollen,  the  former  projecting  between  the 
arches  of  the  palate ;  and  if  seen  sufficiently  early  in  the  disease,  a 
distinct  vesicular  eruxjtion  will  be  observed. 

Generally,  when  first  seen,  the  vesicles  have  already  ruptured,  leaving 
the  appearance  of  little  white  spots  on  the  tonsil,  due  to  the  macerated 
condition  of  the  epithelium ;  or  if  the  epithelium  has  been  washed 
away,  there  are  to  be  observed  bright  red  excoriations  or  ulcers. 

According  to  Trousseau,  these  spots  may  be  now  covered  with  a  soft 
yellowish  pultaceous  exudation,  and  if  the  eruption  has  been  copious, 
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portions  of  this  exudative  matter  may  join  togetlier  and  form  irregular 
shaped  patches  much  resembling  the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria. 

From  the  pharynx  the  inflammation  may  extend  into  the  larynx, 
and  cause  some  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  exudation  remains  for  a  day 
or  so,  then  falls  off,  and  the  parts  return  to  their  normal  condition. 

There  is  sometimes  a  considerable  amount  of  pyrexia  present,  the 
pulse  may  rise  to  120,  or  even  higher,  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  fun-ed, 
the  appetite  entirely  gone,  there  is  some  thirst  and  generally  slight 
constipation. 

The  disease  runs  to  its  height  in  a  few  days,  then  as  rapidly  gets  well. 

It  is  generally  produced  by  exposure  to  damp  and  cold. 

Herpetic  Tonsillitis  may  be  the  only  morbid  condition  existing,  but 
more  frequently  it  coexists  with  some  other  acute  disease,  as  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  intermittent  fever,  and  certain  catarrhal  maladies. 

Its  relation  to  these  diseases  is  at  present  entirely  imknown.  Its 
presence  is  neither  of  good  nor  bad  augmry  with  regard  to  the  probable 
issue  of  the  disease  which  it  accompanies. 

Its  Diagnosis  from  diphtheria  is  in  many  cases  extremely  difficult, 
especially  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  herpetic  eruption  on  the 
face  or  elsewhere.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  will  be  the  great 
guide  in  these  cases,  the  constitutional  symptoms  being  not  nearly  so 
severe  in  this  affection  as  in  diphtheria  ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the,  latter  disease  is  frequently  very  insidious  in  its  origin. 

In  all  cases  of  doubt,  and  especially  when  diphtheria  is  epidemic 
at  the  time,  the  patient  should  be  treated  for  the  graver  malady. 

The  Tkeativient  of  the  herpetic  affection  is  very  simple.  The 
bowels  should  be  relieved  by  mild  purgatives,  as  the  seidlitz 
powder,  and  iron  or  chlorate  of  potass  should  be  given  internally, 
as  mentioned  in  the  previous  pages. 

Slightly  astringent  gargles  of  alum  or  borax  may  also  bq  used. 
Mucilaginous  drinks  and  sops  should  be  taken  for  the  first  day  or  so. 
and  then  the  diet  should  be  improved  as  the  patient  desires. 

8.  Chronic  Tonsillitis.    Hypertrophy  of  the  Tonsils. 

A  chronically  indurated  and  enlarged  condition  of  the  tonsils  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation ;  but  it 
occasionally  arises  independently  of  any  inflammatory  origia,  in 
weakly,  scrofulous  children. 

The  enlarged  tonsils  cause  sometimes  much  difficulty  in  swallowdng 
and  in  breathing— the  latter  is  always  more  or  less  noisy.  They  arc 
also  extremely  liable  to  fresh  attacks  of  inflammation  on  the  least 
exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  and  may  then  become  so  large  as  to 
cause  suffocation  by  completely  blocking  up  the  throat.  In  weakly, 
delicate  children,  if  the  respiration  is  much  impeded,  they  may  causi' 
some  deformity  of  the  chest. 
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Under  the  influence  of  a  course  of  tonic  treatment,  the  swellings  may- 
subside  as  the  child  grows  older  ;  but  if  not,  and  they  are  causing  any 
distress,  they  should  be  excised. 

9.  Tumours  op  the  Pharynx. 

lietro-pharyngeal  Abscess  is  a  term  applied  to  denote  a  collection 
of  pus  in  the  cellular  tissue  posterior  to  the  pharynx,  and  situated 
between  it  and  the  cervical  Yertebrfi3. 

It  is  not  a  very  common  affection,  and  is  more  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults,  resulting  from  acute  pharyugitis,  from  disease  of  the 
cervical  vertebree,  or  it  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  acute  specific 
fevers. 

The  Symptoms  are,  pain  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  sometimes  much  oppression  of  the  breathing.  When 
liigh  up,  it  can  be  seen  forming  a  tumour  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
and  on  touching  it  distinct  fluctuation  will  be  felt.  When  lower  down, 
the  diagnosis  is  not  so  easy  ;  but  difficulty  of  swallowing,  oppression 
of  the  breathing,  with  deep-seated  pain  in  the  pharynx  coming  on 
rather  rapidly,  are  the  symptoms  which  should  lead  one  to  suspect  it. 
A  bougie  might  be  passed  to  find  out  where  the  obstruction  lies. 

It  is  always  very  serious — many  fatal  cases  have  been  recorded,  and 
one  occurred  under  my  notice  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 

The  Treatment  is  to  open  the  abscess  as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  middle  line  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  tumour,  to 
favour  the  escape  of  pus  and  to  prevent  bagging.  The  patient  will 
require  much  support.  Stimulants  should  be  freely  given,  and  nutritive 
enemas  or  the  stomach-pump  used  if  necessary. 

Polypi  of  the  Phakynx. — These  generally  spring  from  the  posterior 
nares,  and  hang  down  into  the  pharynx,  blocking  up  and  rendering 
difficult  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  sometimes  causing  oppression  of  the 
breathing.  They  may  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  but  when 
1  laving  this  seat  they  are  generally  malignant  growths. 

On  examination,  the  disease  is  at  once  detected.  The  treatment  is 
removal. 

Cancer  of  the  Pharynx. — A  cancer  may  arise  from  the  walls  of 
the  pharynx — it  is  then  generally  epithelial ;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
connected  with  the  cervical  vertebras,  and  grows  forward,  forming  a 
tumour,  at  last  eating  its  way  into  the  pharynx. 

It  is  easily  recognised  by  the  peculiar  characters  of  cancerous  tumours, 
by  the  implication  of  the  neighbouring  glands,  and  by  the  cachectic 
condition  of  body  which  is  its  accompaniment. 

The  Prognosis  is  always  most  grave ;  and  the  Treatment  consists 
in  the  alleviation  of  pain  by  opium  or  other  sedatives,  and  the  careful 
support  of  the  patient  by  food  and  stimulants. 
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10.  (EsopiiAGiTis.   Inflammation  of  the  (Esophagus. 

This  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and  usually  arises  from  mechanical  violence 
or  from  the  direct  application  of  irritating  or  corrosive  substances. 

The  Symptoms  are  entirely  local,  consisting  of  pain  along  the  course 
of  the  oesophagus,  increased  by  swallowing,  accompanied  with  expec- 
toration of  a  thick  viscid  mucus,  or  flakes  or  tubes  of  false  membrane 
.sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  The  pain  may  be  referred  to  the 
epigastrium,  or  it  may  be  between  the  shoulders ;  there  is  sometimes 
tenderness  on  deep  pressure. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  simple  inflammatory  state; 
when  due  to  mechanical  violence,— as  from  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,— soreness,  with  pain  and  some  difficulty  on  swallowing,  are  felt 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  patient  is  well.  If  due  to  acrid  poisons, 
ulceration  and  stricture  generally  result. 
_  The  most  frequent  causes  are  direct  application  of  some  acrid,  corro- 
sive, or  hot  substance — taken  either  accidentally  or  suicidally— and 
mechanical  violence  from  sharp  rough  foreign  bodies  introduced  into 
the  cesophagus,  or  from  violence  in  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump. 

It  may  be  propagated  downwards  from  the  fauces  or  larynx,  as  in 
diphtheria  and  thrush.  It  may  arise  in  the  course  of  some  of  the 
acute  specific  fevers,  as  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and  typhoid  fever,  but 
the  ulcer  produced  by  this  latter  disease  does  not  tend  to  contract  after- 
wards. It  may  be  secondary  to  syphilis.  When  occurring  in  the 
course  of  other  diseases,  it  is  rarely  to  be  recognised  during  life. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  to 
be  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  covered  with  more  or  less  soft  and 
granular  lymph. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  cesox^hagus  has  been  found 
completely  lined  with  false  membrane. 

The  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  consists  in  distinguishing  it  from 
similar  conditions  of  the  stomach. 

Prggngsis. — It  generally  terminates  in  resolution  ;  but  if  it  gets  into 
a  chronic  state,  it  may  cause  thickening  of  the  coats,  and  stricture. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  relieving  the  symptoms  by  warm  poul- 
tices, and  the  application  of  tAvo  or  three  leeches  or  blisters  to  the 
neck  or  epigastrium. 

Opium  should  be  given  to  relieve  pain.  A  mild  course  of  mercury 
should  be  tried  if  the  disease  becomes  chronic.  The  bowels  shoukl 
be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  diet  should  consist  of  easily  swal- 
lowed and  nourishing  materials. 

11.  Pekforating  Ulcer  of  the  GEsophagus. 

In  these  cases,  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  simple  in- 
flammation of  the  esophagus,  but  they  arc  aggravated. 
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The  paiu  is  more  severe  and  more  localised,  the  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing is  much  greater,  and  the  act  is  sometimes  impossible;  the 
expectorated  mucus  is  always  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood. 

It  is  liable  to  cause  spasm  of  the  cesoi)hagus,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  remember  this,  as  most  serious  injury  maybe  done  in  these  cases  by 
attempting  to  pass  a  bougie. 

The  Peognosis  is  always  very  grave. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  relieving  the  symptoms  and  attending 
carefully  to  the  diet  and  the  bowels. 

12.  Paealysis  of  the  Oesophagus. 

This  disease  is  very  rare.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  course  of 
other  diseases ;  thus  it  is  seen  in  the  last  stages  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  in  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  in  the  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  and  in  other  nervous  affections.  It  is  one  of  the  sequelae  of 
diphtheria,  and  it  may  be  simulated  by  hysteria; 

When  not  complete,  solids  are  generally  swallowed  better  than 
liquids.  If  complete,  the  patient  must  be  fed  by  nutritive  enemas, 
or  the  stomach-pump. 

Peognosis  is  always  most  grave,  except  when  it  occurs  in  hysterical 
patients. 

Treatment. — When  due  to  hysteria,  the  general  conditions  must  be 
attended  to ;  in  other  cases,  the  effect  of  electricity,  blisters,  and  nux 
vomica,  may  be  tried. 

13.  Dilatation  of  the  Oesophagus  and  Peaeynx. 

This  disease  is  generally  associated  with  stricture  of  the  oesophagus, . 
but  it  may  occur  independently  of  narrowing. 

The  dilatation  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  pouch,  made  either  by  dis- 
tension of  all  the  coats  at  one  particular  spot,  or  by  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  muscular  fibres  (QEsophagocele) ;  or  it 
may  be  a  general  distension  of  the  tube  in  some  part  of  its  length. 

The  Symptoms  in  all  cases  are  increasing  dysphagia  and  regurgita- 
tion of  the  food  taken,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval.  There  is 
always  a  sensation  as  if  the  food  was  arrested  a  little  above  the  stomacl), 
and  this  in  some  cases  gives  rise  to  painful  and  protracted  efforts  to 
swallow.  Immediate  relief  follows  vomiting.  The  dilated  part,  when 
full  of  food,  can  frequently  be  felt  as  a  tumour  on  one  side  of  the 
neck,  and  can  be  emptied  by  pressure. 

It  is  a  disease  of  the  prime  and  decline  of  life.  Males  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  females. 

Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  Bougies  should  bc^ 
passed  every  now  and  then,  and  in  passing  tliem  the  instrument  should 
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he  made  to  glide  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  posterioi  part  of  tlie 
larynx.  ^       i.  r 

Prognosis  is  always  very  grave,  the  patient  sooner  or  later  dviu"  of 
starvation.  ° 

14.  STRICTUliE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food  into  the  stomach  may  be  due  to 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  CBSophagus,  to  organic  stricture,  or  to  disease 
ot  neighbouring  parts  compressing  the  oesophagus. 

Spasm  of  the  CEsophagus.— A  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscles 
ot  the  tube,  occurring  m  highly  nervous  hysterical  subjects,  and  causino- 
more  or  less'  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

_  The  Symptoms  are— sudden  difficulty  in  swallowing,  coming  on  at 
irregular  intervals  and  persisting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

On  attempting  to  swallow,  the  food  is  either  rejected  at  once,  if  the 
spasm  is  at  the  upper,  part  of  the  tube,  or,  if  lower  down,  it  is  retained 
for  a  longer  time  and  then  regurgitates.  Occasionally,  when  the  food 
has  been  m  contact  with  the  stricture  for  some  time,  the  latter  yields, 
and  some  food  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach.  Solids  are  generally 
swallowed  better  than  "liquids ;  but,  as  a  rule,  any  sort  of  food  causes 
the  spasm.  The  attacks  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  great  pain, 
and  are  followed  by  great  lassitude  and  depression. 

A  sense  of  constriction  is  often  felt  even  when  an  attempt  to  swallow 
is  being  made ;  and  this  feeling  in  the  throat  constitutes  what  is  some- 
times termed  the  Globus  Hystericus.  Occasionally  the  irritation  ex- 
tend.s  to  the  larynx  and  lungs,  and  causes  mucli  embarrassment  to  the 
respiration,  with  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation. 

The  duration  of  the  attacks  is  very  various,  some  only  lasting  for  a 
few  hours,  others  continuing  with  more  or  less  complete  remissions  for 
mouths  or  years. 

From  organic  stricture— the  only  disease  with  which  it  can  be  con- 
founded— it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  sudden  accession,  and  by 
the  occasional  remission  of  symptoms,  allowing  the  patient  to  swallow 
quite  easily.  During  a  remission,  a  large  bougie  can  be  passed  without 
difficulty  ;  and  even  during  the  spasm,  if  the  bougie  be  gently  pressed 
onwards  for  some  little  time,  the  spasm  will  relax,  and  the  instrument 
will  pass  into  the  stomach. 

Causes. — In  those  predisposed  to  this  affection,  the  least  irritation 
of  the  mucous  coat  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack. 

The  predisposition  consists  in  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  such  as  is  met  with  in  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  people, 
together  with  an  anaemic  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  body. 
Emotions  of  various  kinds,  diseases  existing  elsewhere,  as  affections  of 
the  larynx,  stomach,  or  uterus,  or  in  bad  cases  even  the  mere  attempt 
to  swallow  saliva,  may  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  spasm. 
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•Vt  the  same  time,  it  must  l)e  remembered  tliat  it  may  be  produced 
bv^nflammation,  or  the  presence  of  an  ulcer  in  the  mucous  coat;  so 
that  in  all  cases  in  passing  instruments  the  greatest  care  should  be  used. 

The  Teognosis  is  rarely  grave,  although  the  cure  in  some  cases  is 
exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult. 

Tee  \tment  —When  due  to  hysteria,  thorough  change  of  air,  exercise, 
occupation  for  the  mind,  and  pleasant  companionship,  should  be  re- 
comniended,  together  with  the  internal  administration  of  tonics  and 

antispasmodics.  ... 

Strychnia  has  been  found  very  useful  m  some  cases  ;  and  quinine  m 
others  where  the  spasm  has  been  regularly  intermittent. 

Locally,  warm  poultices,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia, blisters, 
.setons,  &c.'  may  be  tried.  In  purely  nervous  affections  the  bougie  should 

not  be  passed.  ,  i    .i  ,  i  j 

If  due  to  inflammation  or  ulcer,  the  treatment  must  be  that  already 

indicated  for  those  diseases. 

Oeganic  Steictuee  of  the  GEsophagus,  and  those  diseases  of 
neighbouring  parts  which  by  pressure  cause  dysphagia,  come  properly 
within  the  domain  of  the  surgeon,  so  that  here.only  a  short  notice  will 
be  taken  of  them. 

Oeganic  Steictuee. — The  chief  symptom  of  this  complaint  is  gra- 
<lually  increasing  dysphagia. 

At  first  this  difficulty  may  be  only  felt  at  times ;  then  it  is  always 
felt,  though  at  some  times  much  worse  than  at  others — this  being  due 
to  spasm,  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  diseased  parts.  Years  may 
(elapse  before  any  great  difficulty  occurs.  At  first  solids  are  passed 
with  difficulty,  then  they  cannot  be  passed  at  aU,  and  regurgitate. 

Dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  above  the  stricture  takes  place  in  some 
cases ;  so  much  so,  that  large  quantities  of  food  can  be  taken,  and 
win  remain  down  some  time — the  patient  always  ha\dng  a  sensation 
of  its  "sticking  somewhere" — and  at  last,  when  regurgitated,  the 
pieces  of  food  are  generally  covered  with  more  or  less  mucus,  a  little 
l)lood  or  pus.  There  is  no  acid  reaction  in  the  mucus  coming  from 
the  oesophagus,  and  this  fact  is  sometimes  of  service  in  the  diagnosis 
from  gastric  disease.  Some  little  quantity  of  food  may  pass  the 
.stricture  and  get  into  the  stomach. 

Arrived  at  this  stage,  emaciation  commences,  and  proceeds  very 
rajjidly.    There  is  rarely  any  great  pain  or  hcemorrhage. 

The  irritation  and  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  larynx,  and  cause 
much  oppression  of  the  breathing;  or,  by  implicating  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve,  may  cause  continual  cough.  At  last  the  patient  dies 
from  inanition. 

The  most  common  seats  of  the  stricture  are  the  upper  third  of 
the  oesophagus  and  its  cardiac  end.  When  situated  high  up,  the 
oesophagus  is  diminished  in  size  below. 
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I  Ins  IS  the  general  course  of  syniptoms  in  stricture  produced  by 
(lisease  of  the  cesophagus  itself,  such  as  cancer  of  the  oesoplia^rus  and 
induration  and  contraction  of  the  walls  from  the  action  of  cOTrosive 
substances. 

When  the  dysphagia  is  due  to  diseases  existing  external  to  the 
(esophagus,  the  constriction  is  rarely  so  complete. 

The  various  conditions  which  will  thus  cause  dysphagia  are— polypi 
of  the  pharynx,  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  post-j)haryngeal  tumours,  as 
cancer,  sprmgmg  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree  ;  oedema  at  the  back 
of  the  epiglottis,  tumours  in  the  neck,  such  as  enlarged  glands  ;  carotid 
aneimsm,  or  enlarged  thyroid  ;  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery,  or 
of  the  aorta  ;  intrathoracic  tumours,  such  as  enlarged  bronchial  glands  ; 
cancer  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  distended  pericardium,  dislocation  of 
the  sternal  end  of  clavicle  backwards,  and  impaction  of  foreirm  bodies 
ii^  the  gullet. 

When  due  to  aneurism,  a  bougie  should  never  be  passed. 
For  the  characteristic  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  various 
diseases  the  reader  is  referred  to  books  on  Surgery. 


§  II. — Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  {continued). 


D.  Diseases  of  the  Intestines. 


1.  Enteralgia. 

2.  Enteritis. 

3.  Obstruction  of  Bowels. 

4.  Ulceration  of  Bowels. 

5.  Cancerous   and  other 

Growths  in  the  Bowels 


6.  Diseases  of  the  C^cum  and 
Appendix  Vermiformis. 

7.  Colic. 

8.  Colitis. 

9.  Dysentery. 

10.  Diseases  of  the  Eectum 
AND  Anus. 

11.  Intestinal  Worms. 


ENTERALGIA. 


By  John  Eichard  Waedell,  M.D.  F.E.C.P. 

Definition. — Enteralgia  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  intestines,  of 
neuralgic  character,  generally  accompanied  with  constipation  and 
flatus.  It  may  come  on  gradually  in  a  dull  and  obtuse  manner,  but  in 
the  gi^eat  majority  of  instances  its  sujDervention  is  sudden,  and  the 
pain  is  sharp  and  violent.  It  is,  correctly  speaking,  visceral  neuralgia, 
and  mostly  occurs  in  neurotic  individuals.  The  common  accompani- 
ments of  inflammation  are  absent.  The  skin  is  cool,  the  pulse  is  not 
accelerated,  and  the  heart's  impulse  is  rather  subdued  than  augmented. 
Its  attacks  are  paroxysmal.  It  shifts  its  position  in  the  abdomen.  It 
is  often  a  pain  reflected  by  distal  disease,  but  if  continuous  it  may 
end  in  inflammation. 

Synonyms.— Enteralgia,  Tormina,  Dolor  Colicus,  Colicodynia,  Spas- 
mus Intestinorum  {various  Autlwrs).  Ileus  Spasmodicus  {Sauvagcs) ; 
Spasmus  Ventriculi  (Wiessner).  Some  writers  have  confounded  it 
with  Gastrodynia,  or  Gastralgia.  In  the  vernacular  the  affection  is 
identical  with  Pain  of  the  Intestines,  Spasm  of  the  Bowels  and  Belly- 
ache, Pain  in  the  Belly,  Gripes,  and  Cholick,  or  Cholick  Colic. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  to  be  regarded  as  those 
which  are  Predisposing  or  Remote,  and  those  which  are  Proximate  or 
Exeiting. 

Under  the  head  of  the  first-named  may  be  mentioned  the  influence 
of  sex,  and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  females  are  more  prone  to  this 
affection  than  males;  their  greater  sensitiveness,  and  their  susceptibility 
to  moral  emotions,  favour  the  development  of  nervous  diseases  ;  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  as  familiarly  laiown, 
in  marked  manner  reacts  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic 
systems.  The  particular  temperament  of  the  patient  will  confer  a 
proneness  to,  or  tend  to  give  an  immunity  from  this  complaint,  those 
who  arc  nervous  and  melancholic  being  more  liable  to  it,  and  those 
who  are  leuco-phlcgmatic  or  lymphatic  being  less  susceptible  The 
condition  of  asthenia  conduces  to  the  production  of  enteralgia  and  a 
lowered  vitalism  is  often  associated  with  an  exaltation  of  sensibility 
Ihe  weakness  resulting  from  acute  or  chronic  disease,  by  depressing 
the  tone  of  the  system  m  general,  and  the  functional  power  of  the 
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great  nervous  centres  in  particular,  constitutes  a  common  predisponeut, 
and  the  morbid  action  of  the  nerves  proper  to  some  part  or  parts  is 
not  an  unusual  occurrence.  During  the  convalescence  of  fever,  after 
visceral  inflammation  and  large  losses  of  blood  these  attacks  are  not 
infrequently  witnessed.  Excessive  lactation,  by  subduing  the  general 
strength,  often  enters  as  an  element  into  the  remote  causation ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  menorrhagia,  the  lochia,  haemorrhoids,  leucorrhoea, 
and  like  affections.  Long-continued  secretions  and  periodical  dis- 
charges, by  deteriorating  and  diminishing  the  vital  fluids,  are  followed 
by  the  result  in  question. 

Amongst  the  proximate  or  exciting  causes  is  to  be  mentioned  the 
malarial  infl.uence,  and  in  tropical  countries  and  aguish  districts  there 
is  no  doubt  it  often  merits  the  accusation.  Atmospheric  humidity, 
low  and  damp  situations,  and  a  naturally  cold  and  wet  climate,  form 
endemic  conditions  which  foster  the  development  of  neuralgic 
ailments ;  and  the  truth  of  the  converse  is  unquestionable  that  in 
places  of  greater  altitude  and  in  a  purer  and  dryer  air  they  are  not  so 
prevalent.  When  hot  and  sunny  days  are  followed  by  frosty  nights, 
the  body  being  suddenly  chilled,  and  thus  the  blood  being  determined 
to  the  internal  organs,  these  anomalous  pains  are  often  produced. 
"Wet  clothes  and  wet  feet  give  rise  to  the  same  affection.  Mental 
fatigue,  as  after  long-continued  and  great  intellectual  efforts,  has  by 
some  writers  been  enumerated.  In  those  persons  whose  vocations  are 
.such  as  to  demand  a  continued  strain  of  thought,  or  whose  hopes  and 
fears  are  excited  by  speculation,  as  in  commercial  enterprises,  or  those 
whose  faculties  are  stimulated  by  some  career  of  ambition,  in  all  of 
Avhom  the  nervous  functions  are  brought  into  great  energy  of  action, 
these  neurotic  ailments  prevail,  sometimes  being  located  in  one  organ 
or  part,  sometimes  in  another. 

There  are  also  proximate  causes,  which  are  strictly  speaking  patho- 
logical— which  are  referrible  to  foregoing  and  obvious  forms  of  morbid 
change,  especially  to  those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood, 
and  which  constitute  a  humoral  causation  to  the  nervous  phenomena. 
It  has  been  observed  by  Simon  that  central  neuralgia  arises  with  the 
Titmost  frequency  in  ansemiated  and  debilitated  persons  ;^  and  we  know 
how  apt  it  is  to  follow  haemorrhage,  and  be  associated  with  malnu- 
trition when  no  primary  structural  lesion  exists.  During  the  latency 
of  the  gouty,  and  in  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  when  the  matcries  morhi 
of  those  respective  affections  has  accumulated  in  the  system,  before 
its  explosive  decomposition  has  been  evinced  by  local  inflammation  and 
excessive  secretional  evacuation,  its  presence  may  be  such  as  to 
generate  that  humoral  disorder,  which  first  affects  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  ganglionic  centres,  and  then  the  nerves  proper  to  visceral  organs. 
In  chorea,  which  is  consequent  upon  some  perversion  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  blood,  caused  by  the  alteration  of  physical  qualities,  or 
the  chemical  relations  of  that  fluid,  or  it  may  be  by  the  absolute 
generation  of  some  new  product,  we  have  ample  testimony  of  the 
^  Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  lect.  x. 
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immediate  effect  produced  on  tlie  nervous  system.  And  in  Briglit's 
disease  we  are  continually  presented  with  examples  of  the  same 
consequence,  caused  by  the  retention  of  effete  and  poisonous  matters 
in  the  circulation.  Dr.  Todd^  some  time  ago  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
epilepsy,  as  associated  with  this  renal  affection,  is  characterised  by 
greater  severity  in  its  seizures  the  longer  the  interval  between  the  fits, 
because  the  irritant  materials  revulsed  into  the  circulation  are  then 
in  accumulation  and  act  with  greater  force.  The  fact  that  defective 
blood-development,  or  its  contamination  by  lesion  of  the  depurative 
organs,  is  productive  of  nervous  disorders,  is  well  shown  by  the 
administration  of  suitable  remedies.  In  anaemia  and  chorea  we  every 
day  observe  the  beneficial  effects  of  ferruginous  medicines,  and  see 
how  pains  diminish  in  degree  and  frequency,  and  how  the  dis- 
orderly movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles  become  subdued.  In 
hypersemia,  more  especially  in  that  form  which  has  been  denominated 
active  hypersemia,  pressure  upon  the  nervous  filaments  gives  pain  ; 
and  although  such  far  more  frequently  obtains  with  the  solid 
abdominal  organs,  yet  it  doubtless  is  an  element  entering  into  the 
causation  of  Enteralgia. 

In  organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  pain  is  generally 
reflected  to  some  distant  part,  and  such  is  the  common  case  in  lesion 
of  the  last-named  orgau.  In  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  as  I  have  in 
repetition  observed,  the  reflected  visceral  pain  has  been  a  constantly 
recurring  sign.  Some  years  ago  I  saw,  at  the  request  of  a  distinguished 
provincial  surgeon,  a  lady  who  for  many  weeks  had  been  under  his 
care,  and  whose  case  he  regarded  as  one  of  persistent  Enteralgia  caused 
by  some  offending  ingesta  or  some  impaction  in  the  bowels.  I 
believed,  however,  that  this  pain  in  the  bowels  had  a  more  remote 
origin — that  it  was  spinal.  The  examination  after  death  revealed 
vertebral  caries  and  softening  of  the  cord.  Sometimes  the  distal 
pain  can  be  traced  to  mechanical  injuries  of  the  nerve-centres.  We 
know  that  in  children  there  is  the  closest  connexion  between  en- 
cephalic disease  and  disorder  of  the  bowels.  In  primary  disease  of 
the  solid  abdominal  viscera,  especially  in  that  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
irritation  is  not  infrequently  extended  to  the  intestines ;  sometimes 
neuralgic  pain  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  character  eventuates  ; 
while  in  active  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  in  that  sudden  distension  of 
the  spleen  which  occurs  in  periodic  fever,  intestinal  pain  is  no  unusual 
symptom.  The  intimate  sympathy  which  subsists  between  these  parts 
can  be  well  understood  when  we  consider  their  ganglionic  connexion. 

Amongst  the  more  common  causes  may  be  mentioned  indigestion 

and  flatulence.    When  the  ingesta  have  not  been  properly  converted 

into  chyme,  but  have  passed  down  into  the  lower  bowels,  only  partly 

disintegrated,  they  give  rise  to  irregular  spasmodic  attacks  of  pain  by 

acting,  as  it  were,  like  foreign  bodies  in  the  canal.    In  this  way 

shell-fish,  dried  salt  meats,  pork,  badly  cooked  food,  unripe  fruit,  crude 

vegetables,  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  the  affection.    That  flatus 

1  Luinleiau  Lectures,  Medical  GazetU,  1849  and  1850. 
VOL.  nr.  E 
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very  often  produces  Enteralgia  is  a  fact  so  familiar  as  scarcely  to  merit 
comment ;  but  numbers  of  the  older  authors  speak  of  this  cause  with 
much  emphasis.^    Wiessner  says  :   "  Flatus  similiter  etiam  ventri- 
culum  doloribus  spasticis  af&ciunt.    HfBC  enim  toti  tractui  intesti- 
norum  molestissima  affectio  vel  ipsi  ventriculo  proxime  nocet,  vel 
partium  distentione  stomacho  proximarum.    Ex  hisce  imprimis  colon 
transversum,  ante  inferiorem  ventriculi  curvaturam  extensum,  sedem 
aeri  incluso  quam  maxime  incommodam  parat."^    The  movement  of 
gases  from  one  part  of  the  intestines  to  another  accounts  for  the 
shifting  of  the  pain.    Constipation  is  another  and  frequent  cause 
of  the  complaint.    Indurated  masses  of  feeces  become  impacted  in  the 
cfficum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  transverse  colon,  and  attacks  of  sharp, 
twisting,  rolling  pain  come  on  from  time  to  time,  and  are  not 
permanently  relieved  until  the  irritative  contents  of  the  gut  have 
been  voided.    Sometimes  a  large  gall-stone  or  a  concretion  is  the 
cause.    Morbid  secretions,  acrid  substances,  acerb  fruits,  septic  food, 
such  as  putrid  game  and  bad  cheese,  stimulating  liquors,  and  sour 
drinks  are  liable  to  produce  Enteralgia.     Chemical  agents  and 
medicinal  compounds  are  followed  by  a  like  result.    The  sensitive 
fibriles  proper  to  the  lining  tunic  of  the  digestive  tract,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  fore-named,  become  irritated,  and  there  may  be 
great  pain  when  the  motor  nerves  are  but  slightly  influenced  in  their 
functions.    In  lead-poisoning  the  intestinal  nerves  are  particularly 
prone  to  exaltation  of  sensibility. 

Symptoms.— The  mode  of  accession  is  generally  sudden,  the  pain 
being  sharp,  shooting,  or  twisting ;  but  in  some  instances  it  comes  on 
more  gradually,  and  a  rolling  or  aching  of  the  bowels  is  described. 
The  affection  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  first  felt  at  the  umbilicus  or  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  paroxysms  increase  in  degree  and  frequency, 
the  intervals  from  suffering  being  iiTCgular  and  of  varied  duration. 
The  pain,  especially  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  attack,  alters  its 
position.  It  is  rather  relieved  than  aggravated  by  pressure.  The 
skin  is  often  cool,  the  face  pale,  and  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  ac- 
celerated, is  rendered  slower  than  natural.  In  the  severer  cases  the 
stomach  sympathises,  and  sickness  and  vomiting  may  supervene ;  and 
when  the  malady  becomes  intensified  and  the  agony  excessive,  the 
entire  surface  is  bedewed  with  a  chill,  clammy  perspiration,  the 
extremities  becoming  cold  and  of  venous  hue,  and  the  general  aspect 
that  of  collapse.  Costiveness  is  the  common  accompanunent,  and 
percussion  displays  an  overloaded  state  of  some  part  of  the  colon 
generally  at  the  ccecum  or  sigmoid  flexure.  When  flatus  is  the  chiet 
cause,  there  is  intestinal  distension,  and  such  notably  obtains  _  in 
the  large  bowel.    On  palpation  nodulated  eminences  are  felt,  which 

1  RhodiiObs.  Med.  cent.  iii.  Palav.  1657 ;  emit.  ii.  obs.  70.  Licutaud,  Hist  Aiiat.  Mc^d. 
tome  i.  r-  7  ;  raris,]767.  Marchand,  Diss,  de  Cardial.  Hatul.  Argent.  1764.  AN  eikard, 
Vcniiisehte  med.  Schriften,  Franlcf.  1778,  b.  ii.  p.  143. 

2  De  Spasmo  Ventriculi,  p.  13. 
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quickly  alter  in  their  configuration,  and  which  are  caused  by  the 
constricted  and  distended  portions  of  the  tube.  With  the  expulsion 
of  the  confined  gases  the  patient  derives  signal  and  immediate  relief, 
and  sometimes  the  amount  evolved  is  very  considerable.  The  noisy 
flatulent  movements — borborygmi — which  are  often  heard  in  the 
canal  frequently  constitute  a  marked  symptom  in  hysterical  females 
whose  primse  viae  are  generally  disordered,  and  whose  assimilative 
functions  are  imperfectly  performed.  The  attacks  of  Enteralgia  may 
be  intermittent  or  remittent.  Sometimes  they  terminate  with  all 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  ushered  in.  Although,  as  a 
rule,  Enteralgia  is  apyrexial  in  character,  yet  inflammation  sometimes 
occurs  ;  and  then  the  surface  is  warmer,  the  pain  more  fixed,  and  the 
circulation  excited.  In  hysterical  women  uterine  disorder  is  the  usual 
concomitant,  and  the  enteralgic  pain  will  often  be  found  in  association 
with  spinal  tenderness.  In  such  instances  percussioD  on  the  spinal  pro- 
cesses should  not  be  omitted,  and  not  infrequently  hypersesthesia  of  the 
abdominal  surface  is  a  prominent  sign.  When  the  subjective  symptoms 
are  referrible  to  organic  disease,  and  are  evidently  reflected,  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  and  the  solid  abdominal  organs  should  respectively  be 
examined,  and  the  kind  of  lesion  there  existent  be  as  far  as  possible 
correctly  estimated.  This  neuralgic  pain  of  the  intestines  is  occa- 
sionaUy  seen  as  a  symptom  caused  by  ulceration  and  congestion  of 
the  uterus ;  and  it  may  come  on  after  the  sudden  retrocession  of 
cutaneous  eruptions  and  the  exanthemata ;  also,  as  before  remarked, 
it  may  follow  profuse  critical  evacuations,  the  repeated  loss  of  blood 
by  haemorrhoids,  or  other  sources  of  debility. 

The  symptoms  are  modified  or  terminated,  or  the  attacks  rendered 
less  recurrent,  by  the  accession  of  certain  morbid  conditions  taking 
place  in  the  system.  The  advent  of  a  powerful  diaphoresis,  the  super- 
vention of  diarrhoea,  the  flow  of  the  catamenia,  the  lochial  discharge, 
the  occurrence  of  epistaxis,  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  or  the  return 
of  some  long-habituated  secretion,  are  known  to  exert  such  influence. 
A  fit  of  gout,  or  the  development  of  acute  rheumatism,  seem  on  deriva- 
tive principles  to  lessen  this  nerve-pain,  and  diminish  in  or  remove 
from  the  organism  those  conditions  of  irritation  which  particularly 
affect  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  nerves.  It  sometimes  happens, 
when  the  affection  comes  on  in  females,  that  a  very  large  secretion  of 
pale  or  almost  colourless  mine  is  at  once  succeeded  by  the  mitigation  of 
the  attack.  In  some  cases  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  muscles  are 
spasmodically  contracted  ;  there  are  rigidity  of  the  recti  and  a  loss  of 
motor  power  in  the  intercostals,  the  chest  is  fixed,  and  the  breathiuo- 
is  oppressed.  When  the  seizm-es  become  repeated,  they  are  liable 
to  be  characterised  by  greater  severity,  the  exaltation  of  the  nervous 
sensibility  doubtless  becoming  augmented  by  continued  irritation. 
The  duration  of  the  symptoms  is  always  most  uncertain,  as  mucli 
will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  fundamental  cause  by  which  they 
are  produced:  it  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  most  usual 
fact  that  the  more  severe  the  fit  the  shorter  will  be  its  continuance. 
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In  cHldren  spasmodic  pain  of  the  "bowels  is  soon  productive  of 
disorder  in  the  digestive  functions,  and.  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
tube  is  soon  followed  by  the  ordinary  conditions  which  characterise 
infantile  convulsions.  According  to  M.  Billard>  the  child  cries 
suddenly  and  loudly,  the  face  is  contracted,  the  limbs  are  stiffened, 
the  belly  is  tender  to  the  touch,  there  is  tympanitic  distension, 
and  the  attack  is  often  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  gas  per  anum}  The  alvine  evacuations  are  generally 
suspended,  and  frequently  there  are  vomiting  and  carpo-pedal  con- 
tractions ',  in  young  infants  there  is  tossing  of  the  arms,  the  legs  are 
■irawn  up  to  the  abdomen,  and  often  in  the  course  of  time  green  and 
offensive  stools  are  voided.  Frequently  upon  investigation  it  -will 
be  found  that  the  mother's  milk,  or  the  artificial  food  which  has  been 
given,  is  the  cause. 

Pathology. — In  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  tlie  subject,  those 
morbid  conditions  may  first  be  noticed  that  consist  of  impairment  of 
the  functions  of  the  bowels,  which  are  characterised  by  alteration  of 
sensibility,  and  which  are  often  in  association  with  a  lowered  state  of 
vitality  in  the  economy ;  but,  as  in  all  f  unctioiial  affections,  the  real 
origin  of  the  complaint  cannot  always  be  detected,  and  remains  an 
uncertain  inference.  It  frequently  happens  that  when  some  irritation 
of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels  is  the  cause,  gases  become 
generated,  and  painful  dilatation  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  tube  is 
the  consequence.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  the  gas  is 
secreted  from  the  blood,  for  the  flatus  is  often  produced  too  quickly 
and  in  too  great  abundance  for  the  presumption  that  it  comes  entirely 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  ingesta.  By  this  distension  of  any 
particular  section  of  the  gut  there  is  loss  of  tone,  the  contractile 
power  of  the  muscular  coat  may  be  almost  or  entirely  abolished,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  sensitive  nervous  fibriles  occasioned  by  such 
dilatation  will  well  account  for  the  comj)laint,  because  there  may 
be  asthenia  of  this  part  of  the  ganglial  system  in  accompaniment 
with  morbid  exaltation  of  sensibility.  This  irritation  of  the  peri- 
pheral nerves,  caused  by  harmful  ingesta,  concretions,  vitiated  secre- 
tions, and  the  like,  affects  not  only  the  intestines  themselves,  but 
other  organs  also ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  heart  and  diaphragm  are 
functionally  influenced,  and  hence  the  depressed  circulation  and 
difficult  respiratory  movement  so  commonly  witnessed  in  the  more 
violent  examples  of  the  ailment.  As  pain  is  often  to  be  regarded 
as  the  prominent  expression  of  some  malady  pervading  the  entire 
system,  and  as  the  functions  of  any  organ  may  be  thus  dis- 
turbed, it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  one  or  other  of  the  viscera  is 
the  seat  of  such  disease ;  and  thus  it  is  that  iii  contamination  of 
the  blood  spasmodic  or  neuralgic  pain  of  the  intestines  may  result.  _  In 
saturnine  poisoning  there  is  ample  illustration  of  this  fact ;  the  poison 
is  transferred  into  the  circulation,  the  secretions  are  arrested,  and  fits 

1  Ti-ait6  dcs  Maladies  des  Enfans  nouveaux-iids  ot  fi  la  Mamclle.   8vo.  Taris,  1828. 
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of  af'onizinf?  pain  are  felt  in  the  bowels  :  and  so  it  doubtless  occurs  in 
those  dyscrasial  affections  in  which  the  iluids  of  the  body  are  degraded 
by  changes  more  occult,  and  by  the  operation  of  agents  less  plainly 
compreliended.  In  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in  Bright's  disease, 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  organic  centres  are  secondarily  influenced 
through  debasement  of  the  blood.  When  gout  is  retrocedent  or 
rheumatism  suppressed,  their  peccant  materials  are  revulsed  upon  and 
irritate  some  of  the  internal  organs ;  and  in  Bright's  disease,  when 
the  urinary  excreta  are  imperfectly  eliminated,  the  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  is  exemplified  not  only  in  the  exaltations  of  sen-- 
sibility  in  the  viscera— neuralgia — but  in  perverted  motor  fun,ction, 
as  evidenced  in  the  reflex  action  of  vomiting  and  diarrhcea.  In 
simple  asthenia,  when  there  is  excess  of  emotional  and  other  motility, 
as  in  hysterical  fem^^les,  the  kinds  of  pain  in  question  are  readily 
developed;  and  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  structural  changes  do  not 
exist,  at  least  they  cannot  be  indicated. 

When  organic  disease  ii:i  some  cognisable  form  does  constitute 
the  cause  of  Enteralgia,  the  examples  may  be  most  varied  in  t^heir 
locality,  degree  of  objective  symptoms,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of 
their  structural  alteration.  When  the  primary  lesion  is  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  aids  to.  diagnosis  are 
of  no  avail,  and  we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  analogies  and  sub- 
jective representations.^    One  of  the  most  frequent  pathologic  condi- 
tions is  that  of  hypersemia,  which  produces  irritation  and  reflex 
phenomena.    According  to  Brown-S^quard,^  when  the  afflux  of  blood 
or  other  morbid  change  is  at  the  posterior  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  hyperaesthesia  is  the  common  result;  and  it  would  seem  that 
interruption  of  continuity  of  the  vaso-mptor  nerves  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  vascular  dilatations.   In  spinal  irritation  and  hysteria 
reflex  visceral  pains  thus  doubtless  arise ;  and  it  may  truly  be  affirmed 
that  the  causes  of  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  pains  are  more  commonly 
central  than  peripheral — in  figurative  language,  they  are  more  frequently 
referrible  to  the  battery  than  the  conducting  wires.    In  positive  in- 
flammation of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  tissues  abnormities  of  function 
must  necessarily  arise.     The  nerves  are  seldom  diseased.  Albers 
and  West  in  only  exceptional  cases  found  the  vagi  morbid  on  inspec- 
tions after  hooping-cough.     Bichat^  repeatedly  examined  the  nerves 
in  diseases  of  the  viscera  without  discovering  pathologic  change.  But 
according  to  the  testimony  of  various  wi^iters,  and  from  my  own  obser- 
vations, the  nerves  are  sometimes  inflamed,  and  are  subject  to  other 
morbid  alterations.    The  neurilemma  is  the  part  most  prone  to  in- 
flammation, and  Craigie*  asserts  that  such  condition  is  a  common 
cause  of  neuralgic  pain.    In  tetanus  and  sciatica  the  entire  nerve 
has  been  seen  red  and  swollen.    The  sympathetic  ganglia  are  some- 
times diseased;  there  may  be  vascularity  of  the  cellul^ir  tissue 


^  Sieveking,  Manual  of  Pathol og.  Anat.  p.  211. 
J*  Lectures  on  the  Central  Nervous  System,  p  .205. 

"  Anatomic  generale,  i.  225.  •»  Pathological  Anatomy,  2d  edit.  p.  380. 
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interposed  between  the  elements  of  the  ganglia,  and  the  ganglionic 
substance  has  been  seen  enlarged  and  indurated.  It  is  also  highly- 
presumptive  that  there  may  be  molecular  change  in  the  contents 
of  the  ganglionic  corpuscles.  Neuromatous  formations  may  be  the 
cause  of  Enteralgia.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  more  common 
and  obvious  conditions  of  visceral  disease  may  produce  enteralgic 
pain,  such  as  thickening  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  bowel,  whereby 
impediment  is  given  to  the  contents  of  the  tube  ;  an  ancient  band  of 
lymph  giving  rise  to  constriction ;  or  by  some  abnormal  growth 
pressing  upon  the  gut.  And  in  the  various  organic  affections  to 
which  the  solid  organs  are  liable,  reflected  enteralgic  pain  is  no 
unusual  result.  In  diseases  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs 
of  both  sexes  the  kinds  of  abdominal  pain  now  spoken  of  not  un- 
usually supervene.  Ulceration  of  the  uterus  and  impaction  of  the 
ureters  sometimes  cause  Enteralgia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  indications  of  Enteralgia  are  sudden, 
darting,  plunging,  or  twisting  pains,  which  come  on  paroxysm  ally,  the 
attacks  varying  in  their  degree  of  severity  and  in  their  duration. 
The  intervals  between  the  seizures  may  be  almost  or  altogether  free 
from  suffering.  The  pulse  remains  unaltered,  the  surface  is  cool,  and 
the  facial  expression  is  that  of  pallor  and  pain.  There  is  moist  tongue, 
no  thirst,  the  bowels  are  confined,  and  flatulent  distension  is  the  com- 
mon accompaniment.  Pressure  on  the  abdomen  relieves  rather  than 
augments  the  pain,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  patient  to  press  his 
hands  on  his  belly  during  the  paroxysm  as  a  means  of  affording  relief. 
The  expulsion  of  gases  from  the  large  bowels  gives  immediate  ease ; 
and  sometimes  the  advent  of  diarrhoea  at  once  cuts  short  the  com- 
plaint. In  inflammation  of  the  bowels  pressure  confers  pain,  the 
skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  quick,  the  face  flushed,  the  secretions 
and  excretions  are  diminished,  the  patient  cannot  turn  and  twist  about 
in  bed  as  he  can  in  Enteralgia,  and  the  objective  symptoms  of  symp- 
tomatic fever  are  more  or  less  proclaimed.  In  inflammation  the  pain 
is  confined  to  one  particular  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  only  gradually 
becomes  diffused.  In  Enteralgia  it  shifts  about  with  great  celerity. 
In  ileus  there  is  vomiting,  and  at  length  of  fsecal  matters ;  a  lump 
can  often  be  felt,  and  the  suffering,  as  in  inflammation,  does  not  inter- 
mit. When  this  neuralgia  of  the  bowels  is  from  impaction  of  faeces, 
palpation  and  percussion  will  be  our  guides  ;  if  from  concretions 
or  mechanical  obstructions,  the  history  of  the  case  and  collateral 
circumstances  will  conduct  to  a  right  decision ;  and  if  from  irritative 
secretions,  a  flux  generally  supervenes.  If  reflected  by  distal  disease, 
as  in  hepatic,  splenic,  and  renal  ailments,  those  organs  should  be  care- 
fully examined.  In  neuralgia  the  pain  radiates  round  to  the  back, 
generally  at  one  side.  In  the  passage  of  renal  calculus  the  pain  is  in 
one  side ;  it  darts  down  towards  the  pubes  and  thigh,  and  in  the  male 
there  is  retraction  of  the  testicle.  In  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  the  disease  pervades  some  other  part.    In  hysteria  the  spine 
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should  be  examined ;  and  when  from  this  cause,  often  a  copious  dis- 
charae  of  colourless  urine  will  give  relief.  In  lead-poisonmg  there  will 
mostly  be  dropping  of  the  wrists,  and  the  blue  hne  on  the  gums. 

Treatment.— The  remedies  first  indicated  are  those  which  are  most 
Hkely  to  abridge  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  paroxysm ;  and 
with  this  view  antispasmodics  and  anodynes  may  be  prescribed,  such 
as  opium,  chloric  aether,  henbane,  conium,  camphor,  amnionia,  and 
similar  agents.  At  the  same  time  hot  fomentations,  sinapisms,  tere- 
bintbinate  epithems,  or  stimulating  and  rubefacient  liniments,  may  be 
employed.  The  surface  should  be  kept  warm  and  diaphoresis  pro- 
moted, which  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  patient  first  putting 
his  feet  and  legs  into  hot  mustard  and  water,  and  then  going  to  bed. 
The  warm  bath  and  sedative  enemata  are  excellent  auxiliaries.  Some- 
times anodyne  embrocations,  addressed  to  the  spine,  do  much  good. 
In  the  more  chronic  neuralgic  affections,  I  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  a  liniment  composed  of  laudanum,  chloroform, 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  and  the  linimentum  camphorse.  The  bowels 
should  afterwards  be  cleared  out  by  mild  laxatives,  such  as  castor-oil, 
the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  extract  of  colocynth  in  combination  with 
extract  of  henbane,  or  the  galbanum  pill,  or  the  confection_  of  senna. 
When  we  believe  the  fundamental  cause  to  reside  in  the  solid  viscera, 
or  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  or  ganglionic  centres,  our  measures  should 
then  be  addressed  to  such  parts,  and  our  aim  be  to  lessen  the  general 
morbid  excitability  of  the  nervous  system. 
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ENTERITIS. 

By  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D.  F.Pt.C.P. 

The  terra  Enteritis,  signifying  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  is  of 
ancient  date,  and  from  the  earliest  times  until  now  of  more  or  less 
loose  and  various  application.  It  has  often  been  applied  to  a  certain 
group  of  symptoms  irrespective  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  arise,  and  irrespective  even  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  actual 
inflammation,  as  for  instance  to  strangulated  hernia,  intestinal  stric- 
ture, and  other  forms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels;  and  again  the 
word  has  often  been  made  to  include  various  specific  forms  of  disease 
attended  with  specific  intestinal  lesions,  such  for  example  as  enteric 
fever,  tuberculosis,  and  cancerous  infiltration.  It  is  intended  in  the 
present  article  to  treat  of  Enteritis,  according  to  its  real  meaniug,  as 
a  simple  inflammatory  affection  ;  and  to  eliminate  from  the  subject,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  reference  to  the  diseases  with  which  it  may  be 
confounded  or  on  which  it  niay  supervene. 

I.  As  AFFECTING  THE  Seeotjs  AND  MuscuLAR  CoATS. — The  in- 
testinal tunics  are  all  of  them  liable  to  inflammation  either  separately 
or  in  combination :  and  the  inflammatory  process,  as  it  occurs  in 
each,  has  a  tendency  to  present  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  to  be 
associated  with  special  symptoms.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  coat 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  part  of  general  peritonitis,  a  disease  the 
morbid  anatomy  and  symptoms  of  which  are  subsequently  described  ; 
but,  as  in  the  analogous  cases  afforded  by  the  pleurse  and  peri- 
cardium, inflammation  commencing  here  spreads  rarely,  or  with 
difficulty  and  late,  to  the  subjacent  tissues ;  and  hence  peritonitis 
may  be  considered  practically  to  be  as  distinct  from  true  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  as  pleurisy  is  from  pneumonia,  or  pericarditis  from 
inflammation  of  the  heart.  Nevertheless  inflammation  beginning  at 
the  peritoneal  surface  does  occasionally  invade  the  whole  tliickness  of 
the  intestinal  walls ;  and  still  more  frequently,  just  as  pneumonia 
induces  inflammation  in  the  overlying  tract  of  pleura,  inflammation  of 
the  deeper  tissues  of  the  bowel  leads  to  circumscribed  inflammation 
of  the  investing  peritoneum,  and  to  the  superaddition  of  peritonitic 
symptoms  to  symptoms  previously  existing.  The  structures  lying 
between  the  serous  and  mucous  tunics,  namely,  the  muscular  laminas 
with  their  associated  nervous  plexuses  and  connective  tissue,  are 
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rarely  the  primavy  seat  of  inflammation  ;  occasionally,  it  is  true,  in 
pyemia  and  under  other  exceptional  conditions,  an  abscess  forms  in 
them  •  hut  they  are  more  frequently  involved  in  the  extension  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation ;  and  still  more  frequently  they  become  inflamed 
either  by  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  an  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
brane or  in  consequence  of  its  simultaneous  origin  in  the  several 
intestinal  tunics.  Inflammation  and  its  results  here,  m  their  slighter 
forms,  scarcely  reveal  themselves  to  ordinary  post-mortem  examina- 
tion but  when  more  pronounced  are  manifested  anatomically  by  con- 
gestion and  effusion  of  serum,  lymph,  pus,  or  blood.  The  symptoms 
which  they  induce  are  in  the  first  instance  probably  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  subsequently  loss  of  power  or  complete 
paralysis. 

II.  As  AFFECTING  THE  Mucous  MEMBRANE. — Inflammation^  as  a 
primary  and  characteristic  affection  occurs  far  more  frequently  in  the 
mucous  membrane  than  in  the  coats  external  to  it;  and  it  occurs 
here  in  forms  which  vary  considerably  according  to  its  cause,  _  the 
constitutional  conditions  under  which  it  arises  or  with  which  it  is 
associated,  and  its  degree  of  intensity. 

(a)  Catarrhal  Inflamrn.ation.— The  shghtest  and  simplest  form  of 
inflammation  is  usually  termed  catarrhal.    This  may  be  produced  by 
the  local  action  of  irritating  ingesta,  or  by  the  influence  of  those 
external  conditions  which  are  known  to  be  the  agents  in  setting  up 
the  same  kind  of  inflammation  in  other  parts ;  and  it  is  believed  by 
some  to  attend  generally  scarlatina  and  other  specific  fevers.^  Young 
children,  particularly  during  the  period  of  teething,  seem  specially 
liable  to  it.    It  is  characterised  by  congestion,  tumefaction,  soften- 
ing and  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  followed  speedily  by 
the  secretion,  often  in  considerable  abundance,  of  mucus,  which  is 
ropy  or  watery,  irritating,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  It  some- 
times affects  the  lower  bowel  only,  producing  mild  dysenteric  symp- 
toms;  but  frequently  it  commences  in  the  upper  bowel,  or  in  the 
stomach,  and  spreading  thence  downwards  gradually  traverses  the 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  causing  in  its  progress  more  or  less 
uneasiness,  aching  and  griping,  attended  frequently  with  nausea  and 
sickness  while  it  is  still  high  up,  with  diarrhoea  and  expulsive  pains 
and  efforts  when  it  reaches  the  large  intestine.     The  tongue  is 
generally  more  or  less  furred  and  dry,  the  breath  offensive,  and  the 
appetite  impaired ;  but  these  symptoms  vary,  and  are  often  absent, 
especially  when  the  large  intestine  alone  is  affected.    Some  degree  of 
general  febrile  disturbance,  indicated  by  heat  and  dryness  of  skin 
with  sense  of  chilliness,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  lassitude  and 
headache,  is  usually  attendant  on  the  local  disorder.    In  children,  in 
whom  inflammatory  affection  of  the  gastro-intostinal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  associated  with  aphtha,  the  disease  not  infre- 

1  See  Dr.  Fenwick  on  "The  Condition  of  Stomach  and  Intestines  in  Scarlet  Fever," 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlvii. 
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qnently  produces  serious  results  and  death,  either  from  the  debility 
which  follows  persistent  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  or  from  the  superven- 
tion of  cerebral  complications,  such  as  convulsions  or  coma.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
turbance and  of  diarrhoea  are  due  to  catarrhal  inflammation  ;  yet  the 
existence  of  such  inflammation  is  more  a  matter  of  inference  from 
symptoms  than  of  direct  observation  upon  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  For  the  latter  can  only  be  examined  after  death,  at 
which  time  congestion  and  other  indications  of  superficial  and  slight 
inflammation  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  or  are  lost  in 
post-mortem  changes. 

(h)  Croupous  Inflammation. — The  designation  "croupous"  (diph- 
theritic or  membranous)  inflammation  is  given  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  mucous  surface  becomes  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
a  more  or  less  adherent  membranous  film,  consisting  of  corpuscular 
elements  cemented  together  by  a  coagulable  exudation,  and  prolonged 
for  the  most  part  by  rootlets  from  its  under-surface  into  the  Lieber- 
kuhnian  follicles.     This  affection,  which  is  far  from  uncommon, 
may  sometimes  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  some 
specific  form  of  inflammation  ;  certainly  many  believe  (and  I  am  one 
of  them)  that  it  is  a  common  feature  in  the  early  stage  of  dysentery ; 
at  the  same  time  it  frequently  occurs  quite  independently  of  all  in- 
fectious or  malarious  influence.     It  undoubtedly  indicates  greater 
intensity  of  inflammation  than  mere  catarrhal  inflammation ;  there  is 
generally  much  greater  congestion  and  thickening  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  not  infrequently  haemorrhage,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 
Croupous  inflammation  is  often  met  with  in  the  large  intestine  in 
scattered  patches,  which  are  sometimes  linear,  sometimes  irregularly 
polygonal  or  stellate,  and  occupy  for  the  most  part  the  prominent 
ridges  of  the  mucous  membrane,  more  especially  the  edges  of  the 
intersaccular  constrictions.  In  some  cases,  still  chiefly  occupying  the 
more  prominent  parts,  it  forms  a  coarse,  irregular  network  extending 
over  large  tracts  of  surface ;  in  other  cases  it  forms  uniform  patches 
of  considerable  extent.   It  is  less  common  in  the  small  intestines,  but 
may  be  found  in  them  affecting  the  free  edges  of  the  valvuloe  con- 
niventes,  or  spread  over  a  large  area.    It  is  sometimes  met  with  on 
the  surface  of  tracts  of  cancerous  infiltration  which  are  on  the  eve  of 
ulcerating.    It  may  be  added  here  that  cases  sometimes  come  under 
observation  in  which  patients  pass  per  anum  shreds  of  false  mem- 
brane, or  even  membranous  casts  of  the  bowel,  of  soft  texture,  various 
thickness,  and  of  a  dirty  greenish  or  brownish  hue.    This  discharge 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  consequence  of  dysenteric  ulceration. 
The  symptoms  which  attend  croupous  inflammation  are  not  special ; 
they  vary,  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  one  hand  between  those 
of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  on  the  other  hand  between  those  of 
mere  colic  and  of  typical  enteritis.     The  patchy  form,  indeed,  so 
common  in  the  large  intestine,  is  often  overlooked  during  life,  from 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  as  a  complication  in  the  later  stages  of  many 
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crrave  disorders,  as  for  example  acute  pneumonia,  Bright's  disease, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  cerebral  affections. 

(c)  Chronic  Infiammation  and  Degeneration. — Both  catarrhal  and 
croupous  inflammations,  in  their  slighter  degrees,  generally,  and  for 
the  most  part  speedily,  undergo  resolution.     Sometimes,  however, 
they  end  in  ulceration ;  an  event  which,  with  its  consequences,  is 
fully  considered  further  on.    And  sometimes  they  lead  to  persistent 
modifications  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  are  often  included  in 
the  term  "  chronic  inflammation."    These  consist  generally  in  slight 
condensation  and  hardening  of  the  mucous  tissue,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct congestion,  or  black  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  villi  and  inter- 
foUicular  spaces,  some   degree   of  atrophy  of  the  Lieberkuhnian 
follicles,  and  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  their  epithelial  contents, 
together  with  an  analogous  condition,  more  or  less  pronounced,  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  surface  generally.    The  solitary  and 
agminated  glands  are  sometimes  atrophied,  sometimes  larger  and 
niore  obvious  than  natural.    The  changes  indeed  are  chiefly  changes 
of  degeneration;  and  in  that  sense,  as  probably  also  clinically,  are 
related  to  the  lardaceous  degeneration  which  occasionally  happens 
in  persons  labouring  under  chronic  tuberculosis,  bone  disease  attended 
with  suppuration,  and  secondary  syphilis.    Lardaceous  degeneration 
occurs  later  in  the  bowel  than  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys ;  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  in  the  large  intes- 
tine ;  it  affects  in  the  first  instance  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries 
around,  and  in,  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands,  which  bodies 
become  swollen ;  and  then  gradually  tends  to  involve  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  intestinal  wall,  the  muscular  fibres  and  other  tissues 
becoming  finally  infiltrated.  The  bowel  thus  becomes  thickened,  and  at 
the  same  time  harder  than  natural ;  and  often  in  the  later  stages  erosion 
of  the  affected  glands  occurs,  leading  in  Beyer's  patches  to  a  reticu- 
lated condition  of  surface.     The  above  chronic  affections  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  generally  associated  with  diseased  conditions  of 
other  organs,  to  which  indeed  they  are  secondary ;  and  not  infrequently 
the  stomach  is  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  some  chronic  morbid 
process.    The  presence  of  these  complications,  and  the  fact  that 
clinically  ulceration  of  the  howels,  together  with  tubercular  and  other 
morbid  processes,  passes  in  a  large  number  of  cases  for  chronic  inflam- 
mation, render  it  difficult  to  isolate  the  clinical  phenomena  due 
specially  to  the  bowel  affections  now  under  consideration.  They 
doubtless  vary  greatly ;  but  may  he  briefly  summarized  as  com- 
bining in  various  proportions,  both  relatively  and  positively,  imper- 
fect digestion  of  the  alimentary  matters  received  into  the  intestine, 
excessive  secretion  of  more  or  less  watery  mucus,  increased  peris- 
taltic movements  with  griping  pains,  looseness  of  bowels  with  dis- 
charge of  watery,  or  yeasty,  or  otherwise  unhealthy  and  offensive 
evacuations,  and  innutrition  from  the  imperfect  absorption  of  food. 

^  Sec  a  good  uccoinit  of  lardaceous  degeneration.    M.  Hayem,  quoted  in  New  Syden- 
ham Society's  Biennial  Ketrospect  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  1865-6.  p.'  176. 
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III.    As   AFFECTING    THE    WHOLE   THICKNESS    OF    THE  BoWEL.  

By  the  older  writers  generally,  and  for  the  mogt  part  also  by  those 
of  more  recent  times,  the  simple  unqualified  name  "  Enteritis  "  has 
been  used  to  signify  a  special  group  of  symptoms  associated  with 
the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  tract  of  intensely  inflamed 
bowel.  The  affection  here  referred  to  is  termed  by  Cullen  phleg- 
monous enteritis,  in  contradistinction  to  the  milder  varieties  of 
inflammation,  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  only,  which  he  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  erythematous  enteritis. 

The  symptoms,  which  are  supposed  to  characterise  this  form  of 
enteritis,  naay  creep  on  insidiously  or  show  themselves  in  sudden 
intensity,  and  consist  mainly,  in  the  earlier  stages,  in  more  or  less 
severe  abdoniinal  pain  (resembling  in  its  character  and  in  its  increase 
by  pressure  and  by  movement  the  pain  of  peritonitis,  but  differing 
from  it  in  being  associated  with  colic),  obstinate  constipation,  nausea 
and  vomiting  (occurring  both  after  and  independently  of  the  ingestion 
of  food),  and  marked  febrile  disturbance;  and  subsequently  (supposing 
the  case  to  be  going  on  unfavourably)  in  the  gradual  supervention 
of  tympanitis,  attended,  for  the  most  part,  with  diminution  or  even 
total  cessation  of  abdominal  pain  9,nd  tenderness,  with  still  persistent 
constipation  and  vomiting  (the  vomited  matters  becoming  opaque, 
brown,  and  fcetid,  if  not  actually  faecal),  with  hiccough  frequently, 
and  with  collapse  (indicated  by  extrerne  feebleness  of  pulse,  cold- 
ness and  dampness  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  extremities),  and 
finally  death  from  asthenia.  The  morbid  changes  which  may  be 
looked  for  after  death  are  such  as  are  produced  by  intense  inflam- 
mation of  a  limited  tract  of  intestine.  The  affected  part,  which  is 
mostly  in  the  small  intestine,  and  which  may  vary  in  length  from  an 
inch  or  two  to  one  or  two  feet  or  more,  is  as  a  rule  much  dilated ;  its 
serous  surface  presents  a  general  dusky  red,  or  slate,  or  pi]Lrj)lish-black 
colour,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  internal  to  it ;  it  is  marked, 
too,  by  lines  or  patches  of  more  or  less  intense  superficial  congestion, 
may  present  blotches  of  sub-serous  extravasation,  and  is  often  covered 
more  or  less  with  adherent  lymph  ;  its  mucous  and  siib-mucous  tissues 
are  mostly  somewhat  thickened  and  softened,  sometimes  only  mode- 
rately congested  but  presenting  spots  and  streaks  of  extravasation, 
sometimes  black  from  combined  congestion  and  extravasation,  some- 
times pale  and  infiltrated  with  lymph  or  pus,  sometimes  distinctly 
gangrenous  ;  and  its  middle  coat,  sharing  in  these  changes,  is  also 
more  or  less  swollen  and  soft,  and  congested  or  oedematous,  or  the 
seat  of  some  form  of  inflammatory  exudation.  The  inflamed  tract 
usually  presents  fairly  well-defined  limits,  terminating  abruptly  below 
in  pale  and  healthy  but  contracted  and  nearly  empty  bowel,  above  in 
bowel  which  may  also  be  healthy,  but  is  dilated  like  the  diseased 
portion  and  filled  like  it  with  foecal  contents.  The  diseased  intestine 
contains  frequently  in  addition  to  sinq^ly  fjccal  matters  more  or  less 
sanguineous  exudation  ;  and  ti-aces  of  tlie  same  exudation  may  often 
be  discovered  in  the  contracted  bowel  below. 
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JSTow,  the  above  phenomena  are  by  no  means  infrequently  met  with  ; 
they  are  the  common  accompaniments  of  strangulated  herma  and  of 
intussusception;  they  are  present  in  those  cases  m  which,  as  is 
supposed,  the  sigmoid  tiexure  or  some  other  loop  of  bowel  becomes 
twisted  on  itself  and  thus  strangulated  ;  they  supervene  whenever  a 
aall-stone  or  other  foreii  n  body  of  sufficient  size  becomes  fixed  in  its 
passage  along  the  intestine  ;  they  occur  sometimes  also  as  a  late  event 
in  stricture,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the  bowel  becomes  constricted 
by  bands  of  lymph ;  they  are  sometimes  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  inflammation,  either  from  peritoneum  or  from  an  intes- 
tinal ulcer  ;  and  very  rarely  indeed  they  originate  idiopathically,  that 
is  to  say  from  such  general  causes  as  produce  idiopathic  xDcritomtis, 
idiopathic  pneumonia,  and  the  like.  Enteritis,  therefore,  is  a  disease 
which  is  almost  always  complicated  with  some  other  grave  lesion,  on 
which  indeed  it  depends,  and  which  modifies  alike  its  symptoms  and 
its  progress. 

But  even  in  the  uncomplicated  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  alone 
now  under  consideration,  the  symptoms  are  liable  to  considerable 
variety  ;  the  variations  depending  mainly  on  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  inflammation  and  its  extent,  and  on  the  situation  of  the  affected 
portion  of  bowel.  Indeed,  the  two  principal  factors  in  producing  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  enteritis  are  inflammation,  on  which 
depend  the  various  febrile  phenomena,  and  paralysis  of  the  inflamed 
portion  of  bowel,  which  permits  of  its  passive  dilatation  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  contents,  opposes  a  more  or  less  complete  bar  to  their 
transit,  and  thus  induces  on  the  one  hand  constipation,  on  the  other 
vomiting. 

The  most  important  practical  distinction  between  colic  and  enter- 
itis, is,  according  to  most  authors,  the  absence  of  febrile  symptoms  in 
the  former  disease,  their  presence  in  the  latter.  And  no  doubt  in 
most  cases  of  enteritis  febrile  symptoins  manifest  themselves  in  a 
marked  degree,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  malady.  Heat  of 
skin,  rigors,  quickness  and  hardness  of  pulse,  not  infrequently  mark 
the  onset  of  the  attack  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  are 
always  present,  or  at  all  events  readily  perceptible,  for  in  many  cases 
no  rigors  are  experienced,  and  in  some  there  is  little  or  no  acceleration 
of  pulse  until  towards  the  close  of  life,  and  no  more  heat  of  surface 
than  may  attend,  and  often  does  attend,  the  gripings  of  ordinary 
colic.  There  is  mostly  some  dryness  and  clamnuness  of  mouth, 
if  not  absolute  thirst ;  and  the  tongue,  which  is  occasionally  pretty 
clean  at  the  beginning,  becomes  generally  soon  thickly  coated  and 
ultimately  dry.  Another  feature  of  enteritis  upon  which  much  re- 
liance is  placed  is  the  association  of  the  abdominal  pain  and  tender- 
ness of  peritonitis,  with  the  tormina  of  colic.  Pain  and  tenderness 
are  certainly  present  in  most  cases,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  and  in 
dependence  upon  them  the  dorsal  decubitus,  so  characteristic  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation.  But  these  symptoms  vary  greatly ;  sometimes 
they  are  intensely  severe,  sometimes  they  are  from  first  to  last  scarcely 
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appreciable,  and  generally  they  subside  in  the  progress  of  the  case. 
It  can  readily  be  understood  that  when  the  peritoneal  surface  is  largely 
involved,  the  pain  and  tenderness  will  generally  be  proportionably 
severe ;  that  when  an  extensive  length  of  bowel  is  affected,  there  will 
be  correspondingly  extensive  uneasiness  and  tenderness;  and  that 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  serous  surface  is  not  inflamed,  or 
when  the  affected  portion  of  bowel  is  small,  the  pain  and  tenderness 
may  be  not  only  limited  in  extent,  but  no  greater  than  one  finds  them 
in  colic  or  in  simple  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.   It  is  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  limited  pain  and  tenderness  are  very  commonly 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.    Tormina  are  often  at  the 
onset  very  agonising,  being  then  probably  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  inflamed  bowel ;  but  they  continue 
even  after  paralysis  has  become  established,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  but  ineffective  efforts  of  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  disease 
to  overcome  the  impediment  which  the  disease  produces.    But  tor- 
mina are  sometimes  scarcely  recognisable,  and  frequently,  like  pain, 
cease  comparatively  early.    Constipation  and  vomiting  are  among  the 
most  essential  symptoms  of  enteritis.    In  the  uncomplicated  affection 
tlie  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  bowel  is  due  simply  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  paralysed  and  inactive  zone  of  greater  or  less  breadth 
between  an  upper  and  a  lower  length  of  healthy  bowel ;  it  is  no 
necessary  part  of  the  disease,  therefore,  that  the  outbreak  of  acute 
symptoms  shall  have  been  preceded  by  constipation,  or  even  that  after 
the  disease  has  become  established  the  portion  of  the  bowel  below  the 
inflamed  part  shall  not  empty  itself;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that 
in  a  variable  degree  the  contents  even  of  the  inflamed  gut  may 
slip  or  be  squeezed  onwards  into  the  healthy  tube  beyond,  and  that 
even  calomel,  and  such  other  purgatives  as  act  rather  through  the 
system  than  directly,  may  produce  to  some  extent  their  characteristic 
effects.    But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  inflamed  bowel  is  really 
a  substantial  impediment,  that  there  is  therefore  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease  marked  constipation,  and  that  purgatives  as  a  rule 
produce  no  pui'gative  effect.  Vomiting  may  occur  in  colic,  in  diarrhoea, 
in  simple  peritonitis,  and  in  many  other  conditions  as  a  mere  sym- 
pathetic affection  ;  and  sympathy  has  probably  some  share  in  its  pro- 
duction even  in  enteritis,  at  least  at  the  commencement.  But  ultimately 
the  vomiting  here  is  due  directly,  like  the  constipation,  to  intestinal 
obstruction.    In  the  first  instance,  no  matter  where  the  obstruction  or 
what  the  immediate  cause  of  vomiting,  the  vomited  matters  are  merely 
the  secretions  of  the  stomach  mixed  with  alimentary  substances  ;  but 
soon  bile  becomes  mixed  with  these ;  and  before  long  glairy  mucus 
and  bile  alone  are  discharged.  Then  the  eructations  become  foetid ;  and 
soon  the  fluid  brought  up  gets  turbid  and  brownish,  and  by  degrees 
comes  to  resemble  the  contents  of  the  lower  part  of  the  smaU  intestine  ; 
but  it  becomes  foetid  also,  and  sometimes  much  more  foetid  than  the 
contents  of  a  healthy  bowel  ever  are,  the  foetor  being  caused  partly  by 
decomposition  of  the  ftecal  matters,  partly,  as  in  dysentery,  by  the 
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discharges  taking  place  from  a  gangrenous  or  otherwise  diseased 
mucous  surface.    This  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  is, 
as  Dr.  Brinton  has  well  explained,  not  due  to  inversion  of  peristaltic 
action ;  hut  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  matters  in 
the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  disease,  of  their  mixture  gradually  effected 
by  the  normally-directed  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowel,  and  of 
their  escape  into  the  stomach  partly  by  simple  overflow,  induced 
sometimes  by  mere  change  of  posture,  partly  by  the  pressure  exerted 
on  the  distended  bowel  by  the  surrounding  viscera,  and  by  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen.    The  foetid  matters  which  thus  reach 
the  stomach  often,  towards  the  close  of  life  particularly,  escape 
from  it  into  the  mouth  by  mere  i-egurgitation.    Tympanitis  is  pro- 
bably in  no  case  wholly  wanting ;  in  an  early  stage  it  may  be,  and 
perhaps  usually  is,  absent  or  but  little  marked;  ere  long,  however, 
the  abdomen  begins  to  enlarge,  and  generally  as  the  case  progresses 
becomes  greatly  distended,  tense,  and  drum-like.    This  condition  is  of 
course  mainly  due  to  the  distension  by  fsecal  contents  and  flatus 
of  the  portion  of  intestinal  tube  which  is  inflamed  and  of  that  which 
is  above  it,  but  now  and  then  it  is  connected  with  rupture  of  the 
distended  intestine  and  escape  of  gas  into  the  peritoneal  cavity — an 
accident,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  of  fatal  augury.    The  pulse  at  the 
beginning  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  often  accelerated  and 
hard,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  both  in  frequency, 
volume,  and  strength,   and  sometimes  retains  pretty  nearly  its 
ordinary  healthy  character  throughout  at  least  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease.   As  the  fatal  issue,  however,  approaches,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  feeble,  and  sometimes  at  length  wholly  imperceptible  at  the 
wrist ;  it  generally  becomes  then  also  quicker,  sometimes  slower,  and 
not  infrequently  irregular.    The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  usually 
in  the  first  instance  more  or  less  elevated,  and  its  surface  dry ;  but 
even  then  perspirations  are  apt  to  break  out,  especially  during  the 
paroxysms  of  colicky  pain  :  subsequently,  however,  the  temperature 
falls,  the  extremities  and  face  become  cold  and  pale,  or  livid,  with 
sometimes  a  faint  tinge  of  jaundice,  and  all  parts  of  the  surface  bathed 
in  profuse  cold  perspii'ation.     The  expression  of  the  patient  is 
generally  indicative  of  anxiety  and  distress,  and  it  has  often  been 
noted  that,  towards  the  close  of  life,  the  face  becomes  pinched  and 
shrivelled,  and  assumes  an  unnatural  aspect  of  old  age.    He  generally 
retains  his  senses  throughout  his  illness,  and  even  up  to  the  moment 
of  death ;  but  this  event  is  often  preceded  by  a  period  of  quiescence 
or  lethargy,  and  occasionally  by  slight  rambling  and  almost  complete 
unconsciousness.    It  may  be  added  here,  that  there  is  generally  in 
enteritis  more  or  less  complete  suppression  of  urine,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but  which  is  probably  due,  as  Mr, 
Sedgwick^  argues,  to  the  influence  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  system". 

Enteritis,  in  that  intense  form  of  it  which  has  been  now  described^ 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  fatal,  and  indeed  very  rapidly  fatal,  malady! 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  li. 
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It  is  so  difificult,  however,  practically  to  isolate  the  comparatively  few 
cases  in  which  it  forms  the  primary  and  sole  disease  from  the  many 
in  which  it  supervenes  as  a  complication  of  some  pre-existing  graver 
lesion,  that  the  former  scarcely  admit  of  statistical  examination.  As 
respects  the  duration,  however,  of  fatal  cases,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
it  rarely  exceeds  a  week,  and  that  it  may  be  as  short  as  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours. 

IV.  Teeatment. — It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  here  the 
treatment  of  simple  catarrhal  and  croupous  and  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  ;  these  inflammations,  indeed,  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, on  the  one  hand  with  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  stomach, 
on  the  other  with  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  which  have  all  been  else- 
where described  at  length,  that  the  reader  may  be  safely  referred  to 
the  articles  relating  to  those  diseases  for  the  principles  and  details 
of  treatment  applicable  to  the  inflammations  now  in  question. 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  enteritis, 
two  main  principles  seem  now  to  be  fairly  well-established  :  they  are, 
first,  to  relieve  pain,  and  prevent,  so  far  as  may  be,  all  movements  of 
the  bowels,  by  means  of  opium ;  secondly,  to  avoid  every  attempt  (at 
least  until  all  grave  symptoms  have  ceased)  to  force  the  bowels  by  the 
administration  of  purgatives.  It  has  been  shown  quite  conclusively, 
principally  by  the  experience  derived  from  the  after-treatment  of 
strangulated  hernia,  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to  endeavour  to 
propel  fsecal  matters  through  an  enteritic  length  of  bowel,  that  in 
most  cases  the  effort  is  useless  so  far  as  their  effectual  propulsion  is 
concerned,  wliile,  by  the  augmented  muscular  and  excretory  action 
which  is  thus  produced  in  the  bowel  above,  the  diseased  tract  below 
becomes  more  and  more  distended,  almost  certainly  more  and  more 
softened,  congested,  and  inflamed,  not  infrequently  becomes  ruptured, 
and  at  the  very  least  has  its  progress  towards  recovery  delayed.  Be- 
sides which,  purgatives  tend  greatly  to  increase  pain,  and  vomiting,  and 
general  distress.  And,  indeed,  when  one  considers  the  great  length  of 
time  during  which  constipation  may  continue  with  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  general  health,  how  long  patients  with  impassable  stricture  of 
the  bowel  manage  often  to  survive,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  consti- 
pation of  a  disease  of  so  short  duration  as  enteritis  is  not  of  itself  a 
grave  source  of  danger.  Clearly,  if  the  patient  is  to  get  well,  his  re- 
covery must  in  the  first  instance  be  dependent  on  the  recovery  by 
the  diseased  bowel  of  its  healthy  tone,  and  capability  of  peristaltic 
action ;  and  to  this  end  our  efforts  must  be  directed.  But  experience 
shows  us  that  we  have  little  or  no  power  to  arrest  internal  inflamma- 
tion, unless  it  be  indirectly  by  promoting  the  quiescence  of  parts,  and 
by  relieving  pain  and  irritation ;  and,  for  these  purposes,  opium,  in 
large  and  frequent  doses,  is  generally  our  most  valuable  agent.  No 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  opium 
which  should  be  given  for  a  dose,  or  to  the  frequency  with  which  the 
dose  should  be  repeated ;  the  patient  should,  however,  be  got  well 
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under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  should  be  kept  under  its 
influence.    But  the  constant  vomiting  and  the  distension  of  the 
bowels  above  the  seat  of  disease,  form  a  serious,  if  not  fatal  impedi- 
ment to  the  absorption  of  opium  received  into  the  stomach ;  what 
is  swallowed  may  be  wholly  vomited,  or,  if  retained,  very  partially 
or  not  at  all  received  into  the  system.    If  therefore  it  be  thought 
right  to  administer  opium  by  the  mouth,  it  should  be  given  in  the  form 
least  liable  to  provoke,  or  to  be  rejected  by,  vomiting  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly best  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  suppository  or  enema,  or 
to  inject  it  subcutaneously.    But,  no  doubt,  it  is  generally  desirable, 
and  even  necessary,  to  associate  with  the  use  of  opium  other  details 
of  treatment.    The  question  of  the  abstraction  of  blood,  formerly  so 
largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  internal  inflammations,  is  not 
unlikely  to  arise ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
cases  in  the  early  stage  of  which  removal  of  blood  may  be  advan- 
tageous.    When,  at  the  commencement  of  enteritis,  the  symptoms 
of  peritoneal  inflammation  are  strongly  pronounced,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  application  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  leeches  to  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen  is  generally  followed  by  great  and  immediate  relief,  if  not 
by  actual  benefit.  Doubtless,  the  removal  of  blood  from  the  arm  would 
be  at  least  equally  beneficial ;  and  in  cases  in  which,  at  the  same  stage, 
peritonitic  symptoms  are  less  distinct,  but  in  which  there  is  high 
fever,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  have  phlebotomy  performed.  Warm 
but  light  applications  to  the  surface  of  the  belly  generally  soothe, 
even  if  they  produce  no  further  beneficial  effect ;  and  sometimes 
mustard-plasters,  and  similar    mild    counter-irritants,  give  relief. 
In  the  same  wa}^  enemata  of  warm  water  or  of  warm  gruel  are 
at  times  useful.    There  are  few  symptoms  more  distressing  to  the 
patient  than  the  persistent  nausea  and  vomiting  from  which  he 
suffers,  and  few  therefore  which  we  feel  more  anxious  to  relieve  ;  but 
there  are  none  which,  at  all  events  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  are 
less  under  the  influence  of  direct  treatment.    At  an  early  period,  when 
these  symptoms  are  merely  sympathetic,  ice,  hydrocyanic  acid'  alka- 
lies, hme-water,  bismuth,  carminatives,  and  other  remedial  af^ents 
may  no  doubt  restrain  them  to  some  extent ;  and  again,  wheS  the 
disease  has  begun  to  take  a  favourable  course,  they  subside  naturaUy, 
without  any  special  treatment ;  but  when  the  vomiting  is  simply  the 
result  of  over-distension  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  which  over- 
distension there  is  no  other  channel  of  relief,  medicine  ceases  to  have 
any  power  over  it.    The  extreme  prostration  which  so  early  manifests 
itselt,  IS  a  strong  indication  of  the  need  of  food  and  stimulants  •  but 
how  can  they  be  administered  with  even  a  chance  of  benefit  ?  Their 
exhibition  by  the  mouth  tends  to  promote  sickness,  tends  also  to 
add  to  the  distension  of  the  already  too  much  distended  stomach  and 
bowels,  while  probably,  from  various  causes,  little  or  nothing  of  them 
becomes  absorbed.    It  is  obvious,  indeed,  as  is  insisted  on  by  Dr 
l>rinton,i  that  alimentary  matters,  if  given  by  the  moutli,  should  only 
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be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  their 
ready  appropriation  by  the  system.  They  may,  however,  be  given 
in  much  larger  quantities,  and  with  none  of  the  above  ill  effects, 
and  also  with  a  much  greater  chance  of  benefit,  in  the  form  of 
enemata.  It  is  not  intended  by  the  above  remarks  to  discourage  all 
attempts  to  restrain  sickness,  or  to  supply  stimulants  or  food ;  for 
there  are  cases  which  seem  hopeless,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  bowel 
is  recovering,  and  in  which  the  alternative  of  life  or  death  depends 
upon  the  judicious  use  of  remedies  and  of  regimen ;  but  only  to 
discourage  persistence  in  lines  of  treatment  when  their  effect  on  the 
patient,  and  the  progress  of  the  case,  prove  their  inutility  or  harm- 
fulness. 


OBSTEUCTION    OF    THE  BOWELS. 


By  John  Syer  Beistowe,  M.D.,  T.E.C.P. 


The  affections  wMcli  are  here  to  be  treated  of  present  many  features 
in  common  with  enteritis,  and  their  description  is  not  infrequently 
included  in  the  description  of  that  disease.  Actual  enteritis  does 
indeed  occur  at  some  period  or  another  in  the  course  of  most  of  them  ; 
hut  their  special  claim  to  form  a  group  by  themselves  consists  in  the 
fact  of  the  existence  in  all  of  them  of  some  mechanical  impediment  to 
the  transmission  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  in  connection  with 
which  enteritis  is  apt  to,  but  does  not  in  all  cases  necessarily,  super- 
vene. They  are  :  1st,  constipation ;  2nd,  stricture ;  3rd,  compression 
and  traction  of  the  bowel;  4th,  internal  strangulation;  5th,  impac- 
tion of  foreign  bodies  ;  and  6th,  intussusception. 


I.  Constipation. 

(a)  JBatliology  and  Symptoms.  —  Constipation  not  only  forms  a 
more  or  less  essential  element  in  the  history  of  all  the  affections  just 
enumerated,  but  of  itself  induces  occasionally  insuperable  obstruc- 
tion; and  on  both  of  these  grounds  demands  some  brief  considera- 
tion here.  Prolonged  retention  of  fseces  is,  within  certain  limits,  of 
such  common  occurrence,  and  is  attended  with  so  little  inconvenience, 
that  it  scarcely  deserves  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  be  regarded  as 
an  abnormal  condition.  It  may  doubtless  be  accepted  as  a  o-eneral 
rule,  that  persons  enjoying  robust  health,  and  unimpeded  in  the 
regular  performance  of  their  various  functions,  have  an  alvine  evacua- 
tion at  least  once  daily.  Yet  many  who  are  apparently  equally 
healthy  have  their  bowels  relieved  habitually  every  two  or  three  days 
only,  or  even  but  once  in  a  week  or  fortnight.  Cases  indeed  are  not 
altogether  rare  in  which  some  degree  of  good  health  has  been  main- 
tained for  many  years  although  ftecal  evacuations  have  during  that 
time  occurred  only  at  intervals  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  In  the 
case  of  a  lady  recorded  by  Dr.  Eobert  Williams,i  i'a  whom  habitual  con- 
stipation appears  to  have  been  augmented  by  the  constant  use  of  lartre 
quantities  of  opium,  the  bowels  were  frequently  confined  for  six  weeks 
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togetlier,  and  during  one  year  of  her  life  there  M'ere  only  four  evacua- 
tions at  intervals  of  three  months.   It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  that  degree  of  constipation  which  is  habitual  with  one  man,  and  in 
him  compatible  with  perfect  health,  may  be  and  often  is  a  source  of 
discomfort,  if  not  of  positive  illness,  to  another  man  in  whom  its  occur- 
rence is  exceptional.    Thus,  to  most  persons  whose  daily  habits  in  this 
respect  are  regular,  the  retention  of  feces  for  two  or  three  days  is  apt 
to  produce  not  only  local  uneasiness,  such  as  fulness,  heat,  tendency 
to  piles  and  flatulence,  but  also  some  degree  of  general  constitutional 
disturbance  indicated  by  headache,  foul  breath,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  not  unfrequently  terminates  with  more  or 
less  tenesmus,  or  even  slight  dysenteric  diiirrhoea.    But  even  in  cases 
in  which,  from  long  habit,  constipation  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  condition  of  things,  some  of  the  above  specified  discomforts  do 
actually  for  the  most  part  coexist  in  some  degree  with  it,  but  having  be- 
come, like  the  constipation,  habitual,  cease  to  be  observed,  or  at  all  events 
become  tolerable.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  see  that  constipation  must  tend  to 
produce  various  inconvenient  results :  the  retention  of  a  mass  from 
which  gaseous  matters  are  being  constantly  evolved,  is  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  colicky  pains  and  imperative  desire  to  discharge  flatus ;  the 
constant  pressure  of  a  hard  mass  immediately  above  the  anal  outlet 
causes  not  only  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  part,  but 
retardation  of  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  and  ultimately  piles,— it 
produces  also  not  unfrequently  some  degree  of  uneasiness  in  connection 
with  the  genito-urinary  organs  ;  lastly,  when  defaecation  occurs,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  faeces  is  apt,'  in  consequence  of  their  bulk,  and  hardness 
and  dryness,  not  only  to  be  attended  with  very  considerable  pain,  and 
perhaps  some  loss  of  blood,  but  to  be  followed  by  prolonged  burning 
or  aching,  and  (as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  by  more  or  less 
dysenteric  inflammation. 

But  much-prolonged  constipation  leads  sometimes  to  other  and 
far  more  serious  results,  namely  to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  intestine,  ulceration  of  its  mucous  surface,  and  perforation  of  its 
walls  with  extravasation  of  fsecal  matters  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  dilatation  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  colon  measures  from 
nine  to  ten  or  even  twelve  inches  in  circumference.  It  begins  at  a 
distance  of  one  or  two  inches  from  the  anus  (which  seems  spas- 
modically contracted)  and  occupies  more  or  less  of  the  remainder, 
sometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  large  intestine ;  in  which  latter 
case  the  chief  distension  is  observed  in  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  ccecum.  Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  always 
accompanies  dilatation,  is  general,  but  most  marked  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  where  the  thickness  may  be  ^ 
inch  or  more.  When  ulceration  takes  place,  it  is  perhaps  partly  due 
to  yielding  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  over-distension,  partly  to 
the  constant  irritation  kept  up  by  the  fa3cal  mass  within.  Peribra- 
tion  may  ensue,  either  wliile  the  constipation  remains  unrelieved, 
and  then  either  through  the  progress  of  ulceration  or  by  laceration; 
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or  after  the  bowel  has  been  emptied,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance 
of  ulceration.  Enormous  quantities  of  fcocal  matter  are  sometimes 
removed  from  patients  suffering  from  aggravated  constipation  ;  in  Dr. 
Williams's  case  above  referred  to,  numerous  round  lumps,  each  the 
size  of  a  large  foetal  head,  were  passed  at  a  time,  and  often  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  fill  a  common-sized  pail. 

I  recollect  two  fatal  cases  which  strikingly  illustrate  some  of  the 
observations  which  have  just  been  made.  The  first  was  that  of  a 
little  girl,  eight  years  old,  whom  I  saw  casually  only  during  life,  and 
of  whose  history  I  obtained  after  her  death  some  not  very  perfect 
details.  She  had  long  suffered  from  tendency  to  constipation ;  and  it 
was  stated  that  she  had  occasionally  gone  as  long  as  three  weeks 
without  passing  an  evacuation.  At  the  time  of  her  admission  into  the 
hospital,  there  had  been  no  relief  of  the  bowels  for  seven  weeks.  She 
was  then  pale  and  thin,  had  a  large  tense  belly,  without  pain  or  tender- 
ness, a  clean  tongue,  and  a  poor  appetite.  She  had  a  "  strumous  " 
look,  and  was  supposed,  I  believe,  to  be  suffering  from  abdominal 
tubercle.  She  became  gradually  more  and  more  emaciated  and 
anxious-looking,  while  the  belly  grew  larger  and  more  tense.  She  never 
had  any  distinct  abdominal  tenderness,  but  suffered  at  times  from 
colicky  pains,  and  often  (especially  towards  the  close  of  life)  complained 
that  she  was  so  full  that  she  felt  as  if  she  should  burst.  During  the  last 
week  or  two  the  tongue  became  somewhat  foul,  and  she  had  frequent 
vomiting,  but  never  of  stercoraceous  matter.  She  passed  but  little  urine, 
and  that  was  high-coloured.  She  sunk  gradually  from  exhaustion, 
and  died  exactly  three  weeks  after  admission.  Amongst  other  kinds  of 
treatment  adopted  was  the  use  of  purgative  medicines  and  of  pur- 
gative injections ;  and  the  medical  man  in  attendance  on  her  was 
led  to  believe  that  they  had  acted.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
from  subsequent  inquiries,  as  well  as  from  what  was  observed 
after  death,  that  he  was  deceived.  At  the  post-mortem  examination, 
the  form  of  the  distended  intestines  was  distinctly  impressed  on  the 
tense  and  thin  abdominal  walls,  and  on  opening  the  abdomen  the  enor- 
mously enlarged  colon  was  at  first  alone  visible.  The  distension  began 
at  the  caecum  and  extended  to  within  two  inches  of  the  anus,  where  it 
ceased  abruptly.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  the  bowel  measured 
from  nine  to  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  the  greatest  amount 
of  distension  being  manifested  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  muscular 
walls  were  hypertrophied  from  the  ascending  colon  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  and  in  the  latter  situation  (where  the  hyper- 
trophy was  greatest)  they  measured  \  inch  in  thickness.  The  mucous 
membrane  seemed  healthy  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  it 
presented  some  congestion  here  and  there,  and  at  distant  intervals 
large  patches  in  which  there  were  groups  of  small  circular  shallow 
ulcers.  The  bowel  contained  no  flatus,  but  was  completely  full  of 
thick  semi-solid  olive-green-coloured  faeces.  These  were  more  solid 
in  the  rectum  than  elsewhere,  and  immediately  above  the  anus 
formed  an  indurated  conical  lump..   The  small  intestines  were  also 
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considerably  distended,  thougli  much  less  so  than  the  larger  bowel, 
and  were  filled  thronghout  with  semi-fluid  olive-green-coloured  con- 
tents. The  stomach  was  small  o,nd  healthy,  and  empty.  There  was 
no  other  disease.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  the  child 
was  due  to  the  neglect  of  simple  constipation,  that  the  indurated 
fffical  lump  above  the  anal  orifice  had  formed  a  plug  which  the  bowel 
had  been  unable  to  expel,  and  which  the  accumulation  of  more  and 
more  fteces  above  and  around  it  had  served  only  to  fix  more  securely. 
That  the  bowel  had  striven  to  expel  its  contents  was  shown  by 
the  hypertrophied  condition  of  its  muscular  coat.  A  very  similar  case 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Gay  ;  ^  but  there  the  nature  of  the  case  was  re- 
cognised, the  rectum  was  relieved  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  child 
was  saved.  The  second  case  referred  to  above  was  that  of  a  young  man, 
aged  24,  who  also  had  been  the  subject  of  habitual  constipation ;  and 
who  on  one  occasion,  after  the  persistence  of  constipation  for  an  un- 
usually long  period,  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  which  lasted  about 
six  weeks,  and  was  then  followed  by  sudden  peritonitis,  of  which  he 
died.  There  was  found  after  death  inflammation  of  the  peritonfeum,  due 
to  a  perforation  in  the  transverse  colon,  great  dilatation  and  thicken- 
ing, yet  almost  complete  emptiness  of  the  whole  length  of  the  large 
intestine,  and  just  the  same  kind  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  patches  as  that  described  above.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
patches  that  perforation  had  taken  place.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
it  is 'obvious  that  long-continued  constipation  had  caused  permanent 
thickening  and  dilatation  of  the  large  intestine,  and  ulceration  of  its 
mucous  surface  ;  but  here,  additionally,  after  the  relief  of  the  consti- 
pation, the  ulceration  had  provoked  and  maintained  a  condition  of 
diarrhoea,  and  had  ultimately  caused  perforation. 

Constipation,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  employed,  is  pro- 
bably always  due  to  retention  of  fteces  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large 
intestine,  either  from  failure  to  respond  to  the  desire  for  defsecation 
when  the  desire  presents  itself,  or  from  sluggish  action  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  bowel.  It  is  very  rare  indeed,  if  there  be  no  actual  obstruction, 
that  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  do  not  pass  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  small  intestine,  and  even  along  the  colon,  at  a  tolerably 
uniform  rate ;  at  all  events,  any  actual  arrest  of  their  transmission, 
unless  it  be  owing  to  the  presence  amongst  them  of  some  massive 
foreign  body,  is  probably  never  met  with,  except  occasionally  in  the 
csecum  and  sigmoid  flexure. 

Constipation  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  occurs  under  nume- 
rous different  conditions,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate 
here,  far  less  to  consider  in  detail.  It  is  frequently  caused  tem- 
porarily by  change  of  diet,  scene,  or  habits,  among  which  latter 
may  be  included  anything  which  interferes  with  the  regular  per- 
formance of  defoecation ;  it  happens  commonly  in  various  kinds  of 
disease,  and  it  occurs  in  a  chronic  form  in  chlorotic  or  dyspeptic 
girls  and  young  women,  and  also  in  men  and  women  (esj^ecially 
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the  latter)  of  sedentary  habits  or  of  sluggish  constitution.  It  occurs 
too  often  perhaps  as  the  result  of  habit,  in  persons,  young  and  old, 
in  whom  no  special  cause  for  it  can  be  recognised ;  and  indeed,  m 
many  of  the  more  remarkable  cases  that  come  under  observation,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  assign  a  definite  cause  for  it.  Among  local  con- 
ditions which  may  be  supposed  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  the  above  cases,  are  :  first,  modifications  in  the  character  of  the  fseces 
such  as  we  see  in  diabetes,  where,  owing  to  the  rapid  escape  oi  fluid 
by  the  kidneys,  they  become  preternaturally  dry,  and  proportionately 
diminished  in  bulk ;  second,  sluggishness  on  the  part  of  the  rectuni ; 
and  third,  debility  of  the  same  part  which  may  be  primary,  and  due  m 
the  first  instance  to  simple  thinning  and  weakening  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  which  probably  occurs  virtually  in  all  cases  of  long- 
continued  constipation,  when  the  bowel  has  becomes  dilated,  and  on 
that  account  (even  if  the  muscular  coat  be  hypertrophied)  less  com- 
petent to  contract  efdcientiy  on  its  contents. 

(&)  TJie  Treatment  of  constipation  must  be  made  to  depend  more  or 
less  upon  its  cause,  on  its  antecedents  and  on  its  effects.  Where  it  is 
a  mere  temporary  matter,  depending  on  accidental  circumstances,  or 
arising  in  the  course  of  acute  diseases,  its  treatment  is  simple  enough, 
and  needs  no  description  here.  Where  it  has  become  a  chronic  affec- 
tion, its  causes  should  be  investigated,  and  as  far  as  possible  obviated ; 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  habitually  mild  aloetic  or  other 
purgatives,  or  enemata.  Sometimes  the  application  of  galvanism  to 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  the  abdomen  and  anus,  is  effica- 
cious. But  iron  and  other  tonics  also  are  frequently  of  advantage  ; 
and  strychnia  is  by  many  believed  to  be  of  great  value.  In  cases  in 
which  the  rectum  becomes  filled  with  a  hard  immoveable  mass,  and 
the  bowel  above  distended  in  consequence  with  accumulated  contents, 
the  evacuation  of  the  rectum  by  mechanical  means  becomes  essential. 
This  may  be  effected  sometimes  by  the  use  of  the  finger  or  of  a 
spoon,  or  some  such  instrument ;  sometimes  by  the  employment  of 
copious  enemata  administered  in  the  ordinary  way ;  or,  better  still 
(as  in  Mr.  Gay's  case),  by  directing  a  forcible  stream  of  warm  water, 
conducted  from  a  height  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  the  rectum,  allowing 
it  to  play  upon  the  fsecal  mass  for  half  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  and 
thus  to  cause  its  disintegration  and  either  effect  or  facilitate  its 
removal. 

II.  Steicttjre. 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  circumscribed  diminution  in  the  calibre  of 
the  bowel,  due  either  to  contraction  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous 
tissues  (the  consequence  usually  of  ulceration),  or  to  some  deposit  or 
growth  involving  the  general  thickness  of  the  walls  and  encroaching 
on  the  canal,  or  to  some  spasmodic  action  of  tlie  circular  muscular 
fibres.    It  is  occasionally  the  result  of  malformation. 
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[a)  Patlwlogy, —Gongemidl  stricture,  though  in  some  of  its  forms  by 
no  means  rare,  is  an  affection  the  treatment  of  which  belongs  ahnost 
exclusively  to  the  surgeon,  and  one,  therefore,  that  needs  little  more 
than  incidental  mention  here.    It  is  limited,  indeed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bowel— the  rectum  and  the  anus- 
one  or  both  of  which  parts  may  be  found  at  birth  to  be  impervious 
or  absent,  or  reduced  to  a  mere  listulous  canal  or  orifice,  while,  in 
addition,  the  lower  end  of  the  fully-dilated  bowel  above  occa- 
sionally communicates  with  the  vagina  in  the  female,  or  with  the 
bladder  or  urethra  in  the  male.    Very  much  more  rarely,  congenital 
stricture  is  met  with  in  the  duodenum',  at  or  above  the  point  at  which 
the  common  bile  duct  discharges  itself     Two  cases  of  this  kind 
are  recorded  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  "Pathological  Society's 
Transactions,"  one  by  Dr.  Wilks,  the  other  by  Dr.  G.  Buchanan.  In 
■  both,  a  kind  of  membranous  septum  existed  at  the  point  referred  to, 
and  the  portion  of  duodenum  above  was  thickened  and  dilated, 
forming  a  mere  prolongation  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
In  Dr.  Wilkss  case  the  bile  duct  opened  immediately  below  the 
septum, _  which  was  impervious ;  and  the  child  died  at  the  end  of 
thirty-eight  hours,  its  death  being  preceded  by  vomiting  and  convul- 
sions.   In  Dr.  Buchanan's  case,  the  duct  opened  on  the  under-surface 
of  the  septum,  the  septum  presented  a  minute  central  orifice,  and  the 
child,  a  girl,  lived  eighteen  months.    According  to  the  history,  she 
was  apparently  quite  well  up  to  within  a  month  of  her  death,  pro- 
bably because  (as  is  supposed)  she  had  hitherto  been  fed  only  from 
the  breast  and  with  milk.    She  appears  during  the  last  month  of 
life  to  have  suffered  from  constant  vomiting,  great  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  or  pain,  together  with  (during  the  earlier  part  of  that  time) 
frequent  convulsions.    It  may  be  added,  that  in  this  case,  where  the 
parts  were  examined  with  much  minuteness,  the  septum  was  ascer- 
tained to  consist  of  a  duplicature  of  mucous  membrane,  not  unlike 
an  enlarged  valvula  connivens,  enclosing  a  few  scattered  muscular 
fibres  prolonged  from  a  stout   circular  band  which  surrounded 
its  base. 

Although  spasm  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  has  been  given 
above  as  one  of  the  causes  of  intestinal  stricture,  and  although  it 
doubtless  does  form  a  very  important  element  in  many  cases  of  fatal 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  it  is  certainly  of  very  rare  occurrence,  as  an 
independent  affection,  and  may  be  considered  practically  as  limited 
to  the  rectum  and  anus.  And  indeed,  even  in  these  parts,  spasmodic 
obstruction  is  probably  always  attended  with  some  ulceration  of  the 
adjacent  mucous  membrane,  to  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
secondary.  Thus  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  an  affec- 
tion which  may  be  regarded  as  exclusively  sxn'gical,  seems  to  be 
dependent  on  the  formation  of  an  ulcer,  at  or  within  the  verge  of  the 
anus  ;  and  not  very  infrequently  spasmodic  contraction,  with  great 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue,  is  met  with  as  one  of  the  trouble- 
some sequelfc  of  dysenteric  ulceration  of  the  rectum. 
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But  tlie  varieties  of  stricture  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal  par- 
ticularly ai-e  those  in  which,  according  to  the  definition  with  which  we 
started,  the  stricture  is  due  either  to  the  contraction  of  the  mucous 
and  submucous  tissues,  or  to  some  deposit  or  growth  involving  the 
general  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  cicatrization  which  follows 
ulcerative  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  common  cause 
of  diminution  of  the  cahbre  of  the  bowel.  But  what  particular  kinds 
of  ulceration  are  most  apt  to  be  followed  by  this  condition  is  not 
very  clear.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  where  stricture  from  ulceration  is 
found  after  death,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  to  guide  our  judge- 
ment in  this  respect.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  order  to  produce 
any  marked  constriction,  the  area  of  ulceration  must  either  have  been 
considerable,  or  must  have  extended  round  the  bowel.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  irritant  poisons,  in  consequence  of  their  cor- 
rosive effects  on  the  mucous  membrane,  lead  occasionally  to  the  pro- 
duction of  stricture  of  the  intestine,  especially  in  its  upper  part,  just 
as  they  occasionally  cause  oesophageal  stricture.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  which  very  commonly  forms 
annular  patches  or  occupies  extensive  tracts,  and  which  not  at  all 
infrequently  undergoes  more  or  less  perfect  cicatrization,  is  a  yet 
more  frequent  cause  of  stricture,  either  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum,  or  in  the  csecum,  or  in  some  part  of  the  colon.  Dysenteric 
ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  is  also  a  distinct  cause  of  stricture ; 
as  again  is  the  separation  by  sloughing  of  an  invaginated  portion  of 
feowel.  The  ulcers  of  typhoid  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  are  known  to 
result  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  obvious  contraction  of  the  calibre  of  the 
bowel :  although  it  is  pretty  certain  that  even  in  this  case,  when  the 
ulceration  has  spread  and  become  extensive,  marked  constriction  may 
attend  its  cicatrization.  When  stricture  is  due  to  ulceration,  we  find 
the  mucous  surface  contracted,  sometimes  completely  cicatrized,  some- 
times presenting  unhealed  spots  of  ulceration,  with  fungous  excre- 
scence or  granulations,  and  separated  from  the  subjacent  muscular 
coat  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  of  dense  fibroid  tissue.  The 
stricture  itself  may  be  a  mere  ring,  or  it  may  occupy  several  inches  of 
the  length  of  the  bowel ;  I  have  seen  the  whole  cjecum  thus  reduced 
into  a  channel  barely  capable  of  admitting  a  goose's  quill.  Another 
cause  of  stricture,  limited  probably  to  the  large  intestine,  is  the  growth 
of  that  fibroid  material  which  resembles,  but  has  of  late  been  distin- 
guished from,  true  scirrhus.  This  generally  involves  all  the  coats  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  encroaching,  as  it  grows,  upon  the  intestinal 
tube.  Sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  its  surface  ulcerates.  A  growth 
probably  identical  with  this,  occurring  in  so-called  "  pelvic  cellulitis," 
sometimes  involves  the  walls  of  the  rectum  and  causes  stricture  there. 
But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  stricture  is  the  development  of 
cancerous  disease  in  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  This  is  sometimes 
local,  or  at  all  events  of  primary  origin  in  the  bowel,  being  then, 
perhaps  without  exception,  a  disease  of  the  large  intestine;  but  more 
frequently  it  involves  the  gut  by  spreading  to  it  from  some  neigh- 
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boiiring  part,  as  from  tlie  peritoneum,  the  mesenteric  or  other 
abdominal  lymphatic  glands,  from  the  substance  of  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum,  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  venter  ilei  or  pelvis,  or  from 
the  genito-urinary  organs. 

The  presence  of  a  stricture  is  always  a  more  or  less  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  progress  of  fsecal  matters  along  the  bowel ;  and  in  all 
cases  therefore  leads  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  certain  results. 
These  are  :  first,  undue  accumulation  of  feecal  matter  above  the  stricture, 
with  proportionate  dilatation  of  the  bowel  there  ;  second,  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  dilated  bowel ;  and  third,  diminution  in 
calibre  and  even  atrophy  of  the  bowel  below.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that,  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  colon,  the  greatest  degree  of  dilatation 
is  often  found,  not  in  the  portion  of  intestine  immediately  above  the 
stricture,  but  in  the  caecum.  The  tighter  and  the  longer  a  stricture, 
the  more  exaggerated,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  several 
consequences  just  described ;  and  the  more  danger  will  there  be  of 
the  supervention  of  permanent  obstruction.  Yet  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact,  that  very  tight  strictures  are  not  infrequently  found  after 
death  in  cases  in  which  during  life  there  has  been  no  suspicion  of  their 
presence.  Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  a  case  which  was  under 
my  own  care,  wherein  the  csecum  was  contracted  into  a  channel  two 
inches  long,  and  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  quill ;  yet  the  patient  had 
no  symptoms  of  stricture,  and  died  of  acute  pneumonia.  But  it  is  in 
the  small  intestine  especially  that  stricture  is  apt  to  be  present  with- 
out producing  any  of  its  characteristic  symptoms — a  phenomenon 
which  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestine  are  usually  much  more  fluid  than  those  of 
the  large,  and  are  consequently  much  more  readily  propelled  through 
a  [very  narrow  orifice.  Indeed,  Dr.  Buchanan's  case  already  cited, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  quoted,  show  clearly,  what  also 
common  sense  would  lead  us  to  surmise,  that  the  more  solid  the 
matters  are  which  ought  to  be  forced  through  a  stricture,  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  be  arrested  there,  a.nd  thus  to  render  the 
obstruction  complete.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  lodgment  of  faeces 
above  a  stricture  is  very  apt,  not  only  to  prevent  the  complete 
cicatrization  of  the  ulcer  by  which  the  stricture  itself  may  have 
been  originally  produced,  but  to  cause  erosion  and  ulceration  in  the 
dilated  bowel  above,  a  contingency  which  is  still  more  likely  to  arise 
when  cherry-stones  or  plum-stones  or  other  hard  bodies  form  a  part 
of  the  accumulation.  And,  further,  it  may  be  added,  that  perforation 
of  the  bowel  at  or  above  the  seat  of  stricture  is  not  of  very  infre- 
quent occurrence,  generally  as  the  result  of  perforating  ulcer,  occa- 
sionally as  the  result  of  laceration  from  associated  softening  and 
over-distension. 

Stricture  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  intestine,  yet  it  occurs 
in  different  parts  with  very  different  degrees  of  frequency.  The  pub- 
lished statistics  of  fatal  cases  show  that  its  occurrence  as  a  fatal  dis- 
ease in  the  small  intestine  is  comparatively  rare  (according  to  Dr. 
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Brinton^  in  8  out  of  every  100  cases),  and  tliat  as  regards  the  large 
intestine  (to  quote  again  Dr.  Brinton's  figures,  with  which  those  of 
other  writers  agree  pretty  closely),  out  of  100  fatal  cases,  4  are  m  the 
c£ecum,  10  in  the  ascending  colon,  11  in  the  transverse  colon,  14  in 
the  descending  colon,  30  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,. and  30  in  the  rectum. 
Dr.  Brinton  calculates  that  stricture  occurs  three  times  in  men  to 
twice  in  women ;  and  that  the  average  age  at  death  is  44|-  years. 

(h)  The  Symptoms  to  which  stricture  gives  rise  vary  greatly 
according  to  circumstances,  especially  according  to  its  position,  its 
degree,  its  cause,  and  its  complications.    As  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  stricture  of  the  small  intestine  very  rarely  causes  symptoms  suf- 
ficiently characteristic  to  enable  us  to  diaguose  its  presence,  and  rarely 
causes  death  except  by  the  accession  of  complications  which,  them- 
selves are  not  distinctive.    It  probably  gives  a  liability  to  colicky 
pains,  and  to  some  degree  of  nausea  and  siclmess.  Indeed,  in  the  case 
of  the  large  intestine  the  symptoms  produced  by  stricture  may  be  for 
a  long  time  vague  and  inconclusive,  and  even  misleading.  The  patient 
suffers  perhaps  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  with  occasional  attacks 
of  colicky  pain,  associated,  it  may  be,  with  more  or  less  constipation  ; 
but  not  infrequently  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  malady  diarrhoea 
may  be  a  yet  more  prominent  symptom.    If,  however,  the  obstruction 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum,  solid  motions  generally  soon  assume 
a  narrow  tape-like  or  pipe-like  form.    Occasionally  the  symptoms  of 
obstruction  come  on  quite  suddenly  ;  but  most  frequently  some  degree 
of  constipation  long  precedes  the  occurrence  of  complete  obstruction  ; 
and  sometimes,  too,  it  happens  that  the  patient,  previous  to  his  final 
attack,  may  have  experienced  one  or  two  or  more  similar  attacks, 
which  have,  however,  yielded  to  treatment.    The  symptoms  which 
attend  and  indicate  impassable  stricture  are  insuperable  constipation, 
painful  peristalsis  coming  on  periodically,  and  often  rendering  itself 
audible  by  borborygmi  and  visible  through  the  abdominal  walls,, 
abdominal  fulness  and  uneasiness,  followed  after  a  time  by  nausea  and 
vomiting — the  vomited  matters  becoming  finally  stercoraceous — and 
death  at  last  from  simple  asthenia.    Eebrile  symptoms  and  abdominal 
tenderness  are  often  absent  from  first  to  last :  but  sometimes  inflam- 
mation supervenes,  or  perforation  takes  place,  and  then  enteritic  or 
peritonitic  symptoms  become  superadded.    When  the  case  is  free 
from  these  or  other  complications,  its  progress  is  essentially  chronic,, 
and  the  patient,  if  not  improperly  treated,  lives  for  a  considerable 
time,  often  for  many  weeks.    The  duration  of  life  in  these  cases  may 
be  said  somewhat  roughly  to  vary  between  two  weeks  and  three 
months.    Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  constipation  may  continue 
for  three  months  or  more  with  comparatively  little  injury  to  the  system, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  persons  with  simple  impassable 
stricture  of  the  rectum  may,  under  favourable  circumstanceSj  survive 
for  even  a  longer  period  than  that. 

1  "Intestinal  Obstraction,"  by  William  Brinton,  M.D.  F.R.S.    1867.  Frcqxicnt- 
reference  is  made  to  this  work  thronglioiit  the  present  article. 
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It  is  always  satisfactory,  and  sometimes  higlily  important,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  site  of  stricture  ;  and  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on 
this  point,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  strictures  of  the  large  intestine  are  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
mesial  line  of  the  abdomen.  We  need  not,  however,  in  all  cases  limit 
ourselves  to  a  simple  calculation  of  chances.    It  is  natural  to  believe 
that  the  distension  of  the  bowel  above  the  stricture,  and  its  collapse 
below,  should  reveal  themselves  to  manual  if  not  to  ocular  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  form  and  position 
of  a  struggling,  or  even  of  a  quiescent,  length  of  distended  bowel, 
may  by  such  means  be  clearly  identified,    Eulness  and  dulness  and 
weight  in  the  course  of  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon,  or  on  the 
right  side  of  the  belly,  might  thus  indicate  a  stricture  at  or  about  the 
hepatic  flexure,  and,  associated  with  the  same  conditions  extending 
across  the  epigastrium,  might  indicate  stricture  at  the  splenic  flexure 
or  in  the  descending  colon  ;  whereas  fulness,  and  the  like,  limited  to  the 
left  side  of  the  belly,  or  most  pronounced  in  that  region,  might  equally 
be  indicative  of  stricture  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  rectum.   But  thick- 
ness, or  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  tenderness,  or  the  presence 
of  tumours,  or  the  altered  positions  which  greatly  distended  tracts  of 
bowel  are  apt  to  assume,  often  interfere  to  prevent  the  easy  recog- 
nition of  even  extreme  differences  of  intestinal  dilatation  and  fulness. 
Dr.  Brinton  maintains  that  the  amount  of  fluid  which  may  with  care 
be  injected  per  anum,  is  a  very  valuable  guide  in  estimating  the  point 
of  stricture.  He  says  :  "  With  a  maximum  injection  of  a  pint  of  warm 
bland  liquid,  the  obstruction  of  an  ordinary  male  adult  may  be  referred 
to  a  point  not  lower  than  the  upper  end  of  the  rectum.    A  pint  and  a 
half,  two  pints,  three  pints,  belong  to  corresponding  segments  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure.    The  descending  and  transverse  colon  accept  a  larger 
but  more  irregular  quantity."    But  here  again  there  is  evidently  very 
abundant  room  for  error ;  for  it  is  certain  that  not  all  contracted  bowels 
are  tolerant  in  an  equal  degree  of  mechanical  distension,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  stricture,  which  may  prevent  the  passage  of  hard 
faecal  matter  in  one  direction,  may  yet  allow  of  the  transmission  of 
thin  fluids  in  the  opposite  direction.    Lastly,  when  the  stricture  is 
a  short  distance  only  from  the  anus,  its  presence  may  often  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  or,  as  has  been  suggested, 
of  the  entire  hand;  and  if  it  be  beyond  the  reach  of  actual  touch, 
yet  in  the  rectum,  the  careful  introduction  of  a  bougie  may  perhaps 
reveal  its  position.    But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  curvatures 
of  the  rectum,  and  the  prominent  folds  of  its  mucous  membrane,  are 
such  impediments  to  this  latter  mode  of  examination  as  to  rob  it  of 
very  much  of  its  value;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  attended  with, 
at  all  events  in  many  cases,  considerable  risk  of  damage. 

(c)  Treatment. — Whenever  we  have  reason  to  believe  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  a  stricture,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  nothing  wliich  is  not 
in  a  perfectly  fluid  or  pultaceous  condition  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  bowel, — therefore,  that  the  food  taken  habitually  should  be  easy  of 
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digestion,  thoroughly  well  masticated,  and  not  more  abundant  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  especially 
that  neither  pkim  nor  cheny  stones,  nor  even  pips,  should  be  swal- 
lowed ;  secondly,  that  the  bowels  should  themselves  be  kept  as  far 
as  possible  in  a  quiet  condition, — in  other  words,  whilst  constipa- 
tion should  as  far  as  possible  be  prevented,  diarrhoea  and  painful 
gripings  should  equally  be  guarded  against.  If  there  be  constipation, 
it  may  be  directly  relieved,  or  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  stricture 
may  be  encouraged,  as  it  were,  to  propel  its  contents  by  the  use  of 
simple  non-purgative  enemata ;  but  purgatives  of  all  kinds,  certainly 
anything  like  active  purgation,  should  be  religiously  eschewed.  Should 
the  stricture  be  in  the  rectum,  and  within  reach,  it  may  of  course 
admit  of  dilatation  and  relief  by  the  use  of  a  bougie.  When  symp- 
toms indicative  of  complete  stoppage  manifest  themselves,  the  wish 
to  employ  active  measures  to  relieve  the  patient's  distress  naturally 
obtrudes  itself;  but  such  measures  are  for  the  most  part  even  less 
admissible  now  than  formerly.  Enemata  may  be  of  advantage,  partly, 
as  before  pointed  out,  to  guide  our  judgment  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
stricture,  partly  (if  the  stricture  be  in  the  large  intestine)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  relief  of  the  bowel  above  the  impediment ; 
but  purgatives  are  not  only  useless,  but  almost  certain  to  do  serious 
mischief,  if  not  to  cause  actual  perforation.  On  opium  and  other 
sedatives,  and  soothing  applications  locally  applied,  utterly  inadequate 
though  they  generally,  are,  must  yet  be  our  chief  reliance,  so  far  as 
ordinary  medical  treatment  is  concerned.  But  in  all  such  cases  a 
time  comes  when  the  advisability  of  forming  a  communication  from 
without  Avith  the  portion  of  bowel  above  the  stricture — in  other 
words,  the  attempt  to  establish  an  artificial  anus — becomes  a  serious 
question.  When  the  stricture  is  in  the  large  intestine,  as  it  generally 
is,  Amussat's  operation,  in  one  or  other  loin,  is  that  which  would  of 
course  be  chosen  for  performance ;  and  although  it  is  obviously  incom- 
petent to  cure  the  stricture,  it  avails  very  often  to  prolong  life,  and 
sometimes  to  prolong  it  for  a  considerable  period.  If  the  stricture 
happens  to  be  in  the  small  intestine,  Litr(^'s  operation  is  alone 
available. 

III.  Compression  and  Traction. 

Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  ^  has  with  great  reason  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  stricture,  on  the  other  from  internal  strangulation,  a  class 
of  cases  related  to  both,  which  is  yet  clearly  distinguishable  fi;oni  them, 
and  which  he  designates  "  Contractions."  They  are  cases  in  which  the 
bowel  becomes  obstructed  by  the  compression,  or  the  pressure,  or  the 
traction  exerted  upon  it  by  adhesions,  or  growths,  or  deposits,  situated 
externally  to  it,  and  in  which  there  is  no  contraction  inherent  in  the 
walls  themselves,  and  not  necessarily  or  generally  any  strangulation. 

1  In  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  1869,  1o  which  frequent 
reference  is  made  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
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(a)  Pathology. — Under  the  above  heading  may  be  included  those 
cases  in  which  the  rectum  becomes  obstructed,  and  defsecation  ren- 
dered painful  or  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exerted  on 
that  part  of  the  bowel,  either  by  an  enlarged  or  displaced  uterus,  or 
by  a  uterine  or  ovarian  tumour.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  any 
form  of  abdominal  tumour  may  by  pressure  obstruct  the  alimentary 
canal  in  some  part  of  its  course.  I  recollect  one  case  of  death  by 
rupture  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  in  which  the  blood,  effused  and 
ooagulated  in  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  had  so  surrounded  and  com- 
pressed the  third  part  of  the  duodenum,  that  the  finger  passed  along 
it  with  difficulty ;  and  while  the  stomach  and  duodenum  above  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  contents,  the  intestine  below  was 
perfectly  empty. 

But  the  cases  which  are  now  more  particularly  referred  to  are  those 
in  which  obstruction  is  due  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  bowel,  caused  by  the  presence  on  its  outer  surface  of  lymph 
or  false  membrane,  which  binds  it  more  or  less  firmly  to  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  sometimes  constricts,  sometimes  leads  to  the  formation 
of  sharp  angular  bends.  The  adhesions  are  often  produced  by  cir- 
cumscribed peritonitis,  but  more  frequently,  perhaps,  are  developed  in 
the  course  of  peritoneal  tubercle  or  cancer.  In  some  cases  the  intes- 
tine has  been  incarcerated  in  a  hernia,  and  portions  of  it  have  become 
invested  in  adhesions,  which  attach  it,  perhaps,  to  the  neck  or  some 
other  part  of  the  sac,  or  to  the  omentum ;  in  others,  the  transverse 
colon  or  sigmoid  flexure,  or  some  other  tract  of  bowel,  is  hooked  down, 
as  it  were,  by  bands  of  lymph  to  the  uterus,  or  ovary,  or  some  other 
structure  within  the  pelvis ;  in  others,  again,  several  contiguous  coils  of 
small  intestine  are  tightly  bound  together,  forming  a  kind  of  tangled 
mass.  Fatal  cases  of  compression  or  traction  always  furnish  distinct 
evidence  of  more  or  less  complete  obstruction,  in  the  contraction  and 
emptiness  of  the  bowel  below,  and  in  the  dilatation,  hypertrophy,  and 
fukiess  of  the  bowel  above ;  but  the  part  in  which  the  actual  obstruc- 
tion has  taken  place,  though  contracted  and  more  or  less  empty,  is 
frequently  found  to  admit  with  ease  of  the  passage  of  the  finger,  or 
even  of  some  larger  body.  The  immediate  cause  of  obstruction  indeed 
is  not  generally  a  simple  tight  constriction,  but  consists  sometimes  in 
a  comparatively  slight  compression  of  a  considerable  length  of  bowel, 
which  thus  becomes  embarrassed  in  its  action,  and  sometimes  in  the 
presence  of  a  sudden  bend  or  twist,  the  upper  portion  of  which  be- 
comhag  distended  presses  upon  and  flattens  the  portion  beyond,  and  so 
renders  it  impervious,  and  in  association  with  these  doubtless  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  spasmodic  contraction.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
obstruction  is  as  sharp  and  definite  as  any  stricture. 

Dr.  Fagge  points  out  (and  in  the  opinion  which  he  expresses  I 
entirely  agree  with  him)  that  these  cases  are  of  far  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  small  intestine  than  in  the  large,  and  that  in  a 
clinical  point  of  view  they  may  be  regarded  as  tlic  strictures  of  tlie 
smfiller  bowel. 
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{h)  Sympto7ns  and  Treatment — The  symptoms  of  the  affection  now 
imder  consideration  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  those  of 
stricture.  In  both  cases,  when  the  impediment  to  the  due  action  of  the 
bowel  is  associated  with  abdominal  cancer  or  tubercle,  or  any  other  form 
of  adventitious  growth,  the  symptoms  connected  with  these  complica- 
tions mask,  if  they  do  not  conceal,  the  symptoms  due  to  obstruction. 
In  both  cases,  when  no  such  complications  are  present,  the  symptoms 
sometimes  come  on  quite  suddenly,  sometimes  creep  on  insidiously  with 
occasional  colicky  pains,  limited  but  powerful  peristaltic  movements, 
and  gradually  increasing  obstinacy  of  the  bowels  ;  and  sometimes  the 
patient  suffers  from  one  or  more  severe  attacks  of  total  constipation, 
which  yield  after  a  time  to  nature  or  to  treatment,  and  in  this  respect 
only  differ  from  the  final  and  fatal  attack.  In  both  cases,  again,  the 
disease,  though  not  entirely  free  from  the  danger  of  the  supervention 
of  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  is  still  not  necessarily  complicated  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  its  course,  therefore,  tends  to  be 
peculiarly  chronic,  lasting  sometimes  for  weeks,  and  its  close  is 
usually  determined  by  gradual  exhaustion  only.  Dr.  Fagge  thinks 
that  cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  chronicity, 
by  the  occurrence  of  obstruction  rather  in  the  small  intestine  than 
in  the  large,  and  by  the  powerful  and  well-marked  vermicular 
movements  which  occur,  often  nearly  to  the  last,  in  the  length  of 
bowel  above  the  impediment.  He  points  out  that  it  is  in  cases  of 
chronic  impediment  especially  that  the  bowel  above  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  as  well  as  dilated,  and  he  argues  that  it  is  therefore  probably 
in  these  same  cases  (stricture  and  compression)  that  the  movements 
of  the  bowel,  in  their  endeavours  to  overcome  the  impediment,  are 
most  powerful  and  most  obvious.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  I  may 
state  that  the  cases  in  which  I  have  myself  most  distinctly  traced  the 
peristaltic  movement  of  the  bowel  have  been  cases  of  the  kind  in 
question. 

It  is  needless  to  draw  any  distinction  here  as  regards  treatment 
between  stricture  and  compression  of  the  bowel. 

The  following  case  may  be  quoted  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
affection  which  has  just  been  described.  A  man,  forty  years  of  age, 
was  attacked  suddenly,  seven  weeks  before  his  admission  into  St. 
Thomas's,  with  severe  colicky  pains,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  two  or  three  days.  He  improved,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  days 
liad  a  recurrence  of  the  same  symptoms,  lasting  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  attended  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation.  Then  for 
ten  days  he  became  free  from  pain  and  apparently  convalescent.  But 
ten  days  before  his  admission  all  his  symptoms  returned  with  in- 
creased severity ;  and  during  this  time  vomiting  was  pretty  constant 
and  liis  bowels  remained  unopened,  although  strong  purgatives  were 
several  times  administered.  On  admission  his  face  was  anxious,  but 
his  tongue  was  clean  and  his  pulse  quiet.  He  vomited  regularly  two 
hours  after  taking  food.    The  belly  was  distended  and  tvmpanitic 
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and  somewhat  tender;  he  complained  of  constant  pain  in  it;  and 
severe  exacerbations  of  pain,  lasting  two  or  three  minutes  and 
attended  with  a  gurgling  sound,  came  on  about  every  five  minutes. 
The  vomiting  became  stercoraceous  four  days  after  admission,  and 
continued  so  thenceforth.  The  bowels  were  never  acted  on  except 
by  enemata,  which  brought  away  fsecal  matters  in  gradually  decreas- 
ing quantities.  The  distension  and  tenderness  of  the  belly  continued, 
if  they  did  not  increase ;  and  the  paroxysms  of  more  intense  pain 
coming  on  every  few  minutes  troubled  him  almost  to  the  last. 
During  these  paroxysms,  the  violent  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
bowels  could  be  followed  through  the  abdominal  parietes  with  the 
greatest  facility.  He  had  no  distinct  febrile  symptoms,  and  no 
hiccough;  he  continued  perfectly  sensible,  and  died  of  simple  ex- 
haustion just  three  weeks  after  admission.  At  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, the  small  intestines  generally  were  found  to  be  enor- 
mously distended,  and  their  surface  a  little  heightened  in  colour,  and 
marked  with  longitudinal  bands  of  rather  intense  capillary  con- 
gestion. From  the  middle  of  the  ileum  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
CEecum  the  coils  were  adherent  to  one  another  and  to  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  by  bands  and  filaments  of  false  membrane,  and  were  so 
entangled  that  their  direction  was  traceable  with  difficulty.  The 
portion  of  bowel  involved  was  for  the  most  part  somewhat  dilated ; 
its  lowest  third,  however,  was  contracted  and  empty,  as  also  was  the 
portion  between  this  and  the  csecum.  The  stomach  and  small 
intestines  down  to  the  seat  of  contraction  were  dilated  and  full  of 
thin  pea-soup-like  fluid;  the  caecum  and  large  intestine  were  con- 
tracted throughout,  but  here  and  there  in  the  ascending  colon  were 
small  lumps  of  hardened  fajces.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  was  healthy  everywhere.  There  was  no  hernia,  no 
intussusception,  and  no  part  of  the  bowel  along  which  the  finger 
could  not  readily  be  passed. 

IV.  Internal  SxEANGrLATiON. 

Internal  Strangulation  arises  from  similar  causes  to  those  which  pro- 
duce ordinary  strangulated  hernia,  namely,  constriction  or  nipping  of 
a  portion  of  bowel  by  the  edges  of  some  natural  or  artificial  orifice 
through  which  it  protrudes,  with  consequent  arrest  of  the  circulation 
of  blood  in  it,  and  impediment  to  the  passage  of  faecal  matters  along 
it.  Such  orifices  are  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  congenital  or  acquired 
perforations  in  the  mesentery,  meso- colon,  great  omentum,  or  other 
peritoneal  duplicatures,  or  apertures  formed,  with  the  aid  of  neigh- 
bouring parts,  by  bands  of  fibroid  tissue  (the  result  generally  of  some 
inflammatory  process)  extending  from  one  point  of  the  peritoneal 
surface  to  another.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  accidental  con- 
ditions which  lead  to  the  protrusion  of  intestine  into  an  ordinary 
hernial  sac,  may  equally  lead  to  the  protrusion  of  a  knuckle  or  loop 
or  still  larger  mass  of  bowels  into  one  of  these.    But,  of  course,  it 
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no  more  follows  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  that  strangulation 
should  either  immediately,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  follow  upon 
this  displacement;  although  in  both  eases  there  is  always  imminent 
danger  of  its  occurrence. 

(a)  Pathology. — Protrusion  of  bowels  through  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  must  be  an  exceedingly  rare  event.  Eokitansky,^  however, 
alludes  to  a  case  in  which  he  found  this  the  cause  of  strangulation 
of  a  large  portion  of  small  intestine.  Perforation  of  the  various 
duplicatures  of  peritoneum,  with  the  passage  of  intestine  through  the 
perforation,  and  consequent  strangulation,  is  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence.  This  accident  appears  to  be  most  common  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mesentery,  and  then  generally  to  follow  upon  lacera- 
tion from  violence.  Next  probably  in  order  of  frequency  it  is  met 
with  in  connexion  with  the  great  omentum.  And  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  death  has  followed  the  strangulation  of  a  portion  of  bowel 
through  a  hole  in  the  duplicatare  of  peritoneum  belonging  to  the 
vermiform  appendix,  or  through  a  hole  in  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  liver,  or  in  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus.  Meso-colic 
rupture  is  probably  a  congenital  malformation.  Three  cases  of  it  are 
recorded  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society;"  and  in 
each  of  them  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  small  intestines  was  con- 
tained in  a  large  pouch  of  the  transverse  meso-colon,  or  in  the 
mesentery  of  the  transverse  and  descending  colon.  In  two  of  them 
death  was  due  to  disease  independent  of  the  rupture;  in  the 
third,  recorded  by  Dr.  Peacock,  the  patient  died  of  strangulation. 
There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  peritoneal  surface  to  which  bands 
capable  of  producing  strangulation  may  not  be  attached ;  but  there 
are  certain  structures  and  certain  conditions  of  parts  with  w^hich  they 
are  specially  apt  to  be  connected.  Thus,  the  vermiform  appendix 
often  becomes  adherent  to  neighbouring  structures,  such  as  the 
mesentery,  small  intestine,  colon  and  ovary,  forming  a  kind  of  loop  ; 
thus,  too,  diverticula  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ileum  become 
attached,  with  a  similar  result,  usually  by  the  apex,  either  to  the 
mesentery  or  some  other  neighbouring  part,  or  are  prolonged  to  the 
umbilicus  in  the  form  of  a  cord  (a  remnant  of  fcetal  life).  Aoain, 
bands  producing  strangulation  are  often  joined  to  the  mesentery,  or 
the  parts  concerned  in  old  ruptures  ;  and  often  to  the  pelvic  organs 
more  particularly  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries.  It  "may 
here  be  noted  also  that  strangulation  is  not  very  infrequently  pro- 
duced by  the  slipping  of  a  loop  of  intestine  under  the  lower  edo-e  of 
the  mesentery  (unusuaUy  elongated),  of  a  portion  of  bowel  hano-ing 
low  into  the  pelvis,  or  even  under  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  or  uterine 
tumour.  Finally,  there  are  rare  cases  of  internal  strangulation  in 
which  the  bowel  protrudes  into  a  lacerated  bladder  or  uterus'  or 
into  a  perforated  bowel,  or  through  the  diapliragm.  Cases  also' are 
occasionally  met  with  in  which  there  is  a  free  communication,  gene- 

'  Pathological  Anatomy  :  Sydenham  Society's  Translation,  vol.  ii. 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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rally,  if  not  always  congenital,  between  the  peritoneum  and  peri- 
cardium, or  one  of  the  pleurge. 

The  small  intestine  is  much  more  frequently  strangulated  than 
the  large ;  and  of  the  large  intestine,  the  regions  most  liable  to  this 
accident  are  those  which  are  most  moveable,  namely,  the  caecum 
and  sigmoid  flexure.  Internal  strangulation  occurs  at  any  age  ;  gene- 
rally, however,  above  thirty;  but  strangulation  in  connexion  with 
the  appendix  vermiformis  or  a  diverticulum  happens  most  frequently 
in  comparatively  early  life,  the  average  age  being,  according  to  Dr. 
Brinton,  twenty-two  years ;  further,  strangulation  from  diverticula  and 
from  lacerated  mesentery  is,  according  to  all  authorities,  far  more 
common  among  males  than  females.  It  has  already  been  pouited  out 
that  there  is  a  very  important  relation  between  peritoneal  bands  and 
the  sacs  of  old  hernice,  and  in  females  between  such  bands  and  the 
pelvic  organs. 

(&)  Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms'  of  internal  strangulation  are 
identical  with  those  of  ordinary  strangulated  hernia,  and  so  Hke  those 
which  have  been  described  as  the  symptoms  of  the  severer  form  of 
enteritis  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  give  here  any  special  account  of 
them.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  they  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  stricture  and  of  compression  of  the  bowel,  in  the  facts  that 
they  are  always  sudden  in  their  origin  and  acute  in  their  severity 
and  progress,  and  always  end  fataUy  (if  the  stricture  be  not  relieved) 
within  a  few,  rarely  more  than  five  or  six,  days. 

(c)  Treatment. — As  regards  the  general  management  and  medical 
treatment  of  these  cases,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  has  abeady  been 
laid  down  in  reference  to  enteritis.    But  whenever  the  diagnosis  of  an 
internal  strangulation  has  been  made,  it  must  of  necessity  become 
a  question  whether  an  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  object 
of  relieving  it.    There  can  be  no  donbt,  of  course,  that  the  libera- 
tion of  a  portion  of  bowel  strangulated  by  any  of  the  various  causes 
above  enumerated  ought  cceteris  paribus  to  be  attended  with  as  good 
results  as  the  division  of  the  stricture  in  ordinary  oases  of  strangu- 
lated hernia;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  operations  performed 
with  that  intention  have  not  on  the  whole  afforded  any  encouragmg 
results    When,  however,  we  consider  that  although  typical  cases  of 
the  different  kinds  of  intestinal  obstruction  may  reaUy  present 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  symptoms,  it  is  yet  for  the  most  part 
exceedin^Tly  difficult  in  practice  to  discriminate  the  cases  that  come 
before  us   and  that  therefore  operations  must  comparatively  often 
be  performed  where  from  the  nature  of  things  they  must  be  useless; 
and,  further,  that  while  even  in  the  case  of  the  operation  for  ordmary 
strano-ulated  hernia  its  early  performance  is  generally  essential  for  its 
success,  in  the  case  of  internal  strangulation  the  operation,  il  per- 
formed at  all,  is  almost  always  delayed  until  a  late  stage  m  the 
disease;  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  so  little  success  has 
attended  the  operative  treatment  of  the  cases  under  consideration 
A  sufacient  number  of  operations  has,  however,  been  successful 
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to  justify  us  in  laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  first,  that  in  every  case 
in  whicli  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  patient  is  suffering 
from  internal  strangulation,  an  operation  should  be  performed  for  its 
relief ;  second,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  we  think  it  not  improbable 
that  such  a  strangulation  exists,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to 
die  without  an  exploratory  operation  having  been  effected  or  at  least 
proposed. 

{d)  Note  on  Torsion  or  Twisting  of  Bowel. — There  is  a  class  of 
cases,  far  from  uncommon,  which  may  be  conveniently  adverted 
to  here.  They  are  cases  of  what  is  called  "  Torsion  "  or  "  Twisting  " 
of  the  bowel.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  fatal  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  faecal  matters  along  the  bowel  may  be  caused, 
or  appear  to  be  caused,  by  the  formation  of  some  abnormal 
abrupt  bend,  or  twist,  in  connexion  usually  with  external  adhe- 
sions. In  these  cases,  however,  death  is  caused,  as  in  stricture  or 
compression  from  without  (with  which  last  I  have  classed  them), 
by  obstruction  alone.  But  in  the  cases  now  to  be  considered,  the 
twisted  portion  of  bowel  becomes  the  seat  of  enteritis,  and  death 
results  speedily,  with  the  symptoms  of  enteritis  rather  than  those  of 
obstruction.  The  cases,  indeed,  clinically  seem  to  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  cases  of  enteritis  or  internal  strangulation.  The  onset 
of  the  disease  is  sudden,  the  symptoms  acute  and  severe,  and  the 
supervention  of  collapse  and  death  speedy.  And  on  examination 
after  death  there  is  found  a  length  of  bowel  greatly  dilated  and 
black  with  congestion  and  inflammation,  if  not  gangrene,  no  stran- 
gulation, at  least  no  strangulation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  instead,  a  remarkable  twisting  of  the  inflamed  tract  of  bowel  with 
its  mesentery,  by  which  twisting  it  is  supposed  that  the  vessels 
leading  to  and  from  the  part  have  become  obstructed.  Such  twist- 
ing, associated  with  inflammatory  mischief,  is  sometimes  observed 
in  the  small  intestine ;  but  it  is  far  more  commonly  met  with  in  con- 
nexion with  the  larger  bowel,  and  especially  with  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  csecum.  If  these  cases  be  really,  as  is  generally  believed,  cases 
in  which  strangulation  of  the  bowel  is  produced  by  the  twisting 
of  itself  and  its  mesentery,  they  naturally  fall  under  the  head  of  in- 
ternal strangulation,  with  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  their 
symptoms  and  progress  ally  them.  I  must  confess,  however, 'that  I 
have  a  strong  inclination  to  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  recorded 
cases  of  this  affection  are  essentially  cases  of  enteritis,  and  that 
the  twisting  is  a  secondary  phenomenon  only.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  how  a  portion  of  bowel,  unless  its  position  be  altered  and  its 
movements  interfered  with  by  adhesions  (and  certainly  in  many  of  the 
cases  no  adhesions  whatever  are  observed),  can  become  so  twisted  by 
any  movements  of  its  own,  or  even  by  the  pressure  of  surroundincr 
healthy  parts,  as  to  be  either  strangulated  or  incapable  in  virtue  of 
its_  own  peristaltic  movements  of  recovering  its  normal  position  •  but 
It  IS  easy  to  see  that  an  inflamed  and  paralysed  portion  of  intestine 
heavy  with  accumulated  contents,  dilated  to  manv  times  its  normai 
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"bulk,  and  forming  a  doitgliy,  inelastic,  inert  mass,  may  under  certain 
conditions  by  its  mere  weight  subside  from  its  normal  site,  or  be 
pushed  aside  by  the  pressure  of  the  actively  vital  parts  around  it,  and 
so  be  made  to  assume  a  position  and  form  suggesting  the  generally 
received  explanation  of  the  sequence  of  events. 


V.  Impaction  of  Foreign  Bodies. 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  mere  ordinary  intestinal  con- 
tents, no  matter  how  unwholesome,  how  indigestible,  or  how  imper- 
fectly comminuted  the  ingesta  from  which  they  are  derived  may  be, 
very  rarely  indeed  cause  by  their  accumulation  permanent  intestinal 
obstruction ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that,  according  to  the  ordinary 
belief,  undigested  masses  of  food  do  sometimes,  in  their  passage  along 
the  smaU  intestine,  move  with  difficulty,  or  become  temporarily  im- 
pacted, and  so  produce  pain  and  sickness,  and  even  symptoms  of 
obstruction.  Dr.  Brinton  describes  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  he 
asserts  that  he  distinctly  traced  by  palpation  a  mass  of  half-chewed 
filberts  in  its  passage  (lasting  two  days)  along  the  small  intestine. 

{a)  Pathology. — Foreign  bodies,  indeed,  of  comparatively  small  size, 
such  as  coins,  fragments  of  bone,  teeth,  marbles,  plum-stones  and 
cherry-stones,  generally  pass  along  the  healthy  intestine  without 
causing  any  material  inconvenience;  and  occasionally  even  pointed 
todies— pins  and  the  like— prove  equally  innocuous.  They  are  all, 
however,  a  source  of  serious  danger  in  the  presence  of  strictures, 
above  which  they  usually  become  arrested,  or  in  which  they  may 
become  lodged.  The  smaller  ones  among  them  may  lead  also  to 
serious  results  by  slipping  into  a  diverticulum,  or  into  the  vermiform 
appendix;  and  those  which  are  pointed  are  apt  to  perforate  the 
intestinal  wall,  and  thus,  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  to  set  up 
fatal  peritonitis,  or,  escaping  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  to  provoke 
suppuration  there.  In  the  latter  case,  the  foreign  body  sometimes 
emerges  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  sometimes  (when  it  per- 
forates the  rectum)  is  the  cause  of  anal  fistula. 

Insoluble  matters,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  m  a  fibrous  state, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  may  be  swallowed  with  _  perfect 
impunity,  occasionaUy,  after  having  been  taken  habitually  m  large 
quantities  and  for  long  periods,  are  found  to  have  been  gi'aduaUy 
deposited  from  the  faecal  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  to  have 
concreted  into  hard  masses.  These  are  sometmies  round  or 
ovoid,  and  may  then  be  termed  intestinal  calculi,  and  sometimes 
form  casts  of  the  portion  of  gut  in  which  they  lie.  The  former  are 
probably  always  found  in  the  large  intestine;  the  latter  rarely,  it 
ever,  occupy  any  other  position  than  the  rectum.  Among  substances 
which  thus  occasionally  form  concretions,  are  sesquioxicle  ot  iron, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  insulficicntly  cooked  starch,  and  oat-hair  de- 
rived from  oat-cake  and  other  articles  of  food  made  from  oats. 
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Amongst  cases  of  exceptional  rarity  may  be  included  those  which 
are  here  and  there  recorded  of  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  swallowing  knives,  or  pins,  or  string,  or  hair,  or  cocoa-nut  fibres ; 
things  which,  from  various  causes,  are  somewhat  difficult  of  transmis- 
sion, and  which  with  the  constant  additions  which  are  made  to  them 
gradually  form  accumulations  or  masses,  which  sometimes  attain  very 
considerable  dimensions,  and  may  then  easily  be  distinguished  through 
the  abdominal  walls.  These  are  generally  found  to  occupy  more  par- 
ticularly the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and, 
when  composed  of  fibrous  substances,  take  the  shape  of  the  cavity 
in  which  they  have  formed.  Their  presence  causes  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  part  in  which  they  are  lodged,  then  congestion, 
inflammation,  and  ulceration,  and  finally,  either  perforation  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  complete  obstruction.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  how  long  a  period  often  elapses  before  such  cases  terminate 
in  death,  and  how  little,  comparatively,  of  distress  or  even  incon- 
venience the  patient  often  experiences  previous  to  the  supervention 
of  fatal  symptoms. 

But  the  usual  cause  of  fatal  impaction,  and  that  which  comes 
more  especially  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  is  the  escape 
of  a  large  gall-stone  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  small  intestine. 
The  gall-stones  here  referred  to  are  not  those  which  so  commonly 
slip  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  cystic  duct,  and  thence  into  the 
common  duct,  and  thence  (if  they  do  not  become  firmly  fixed  there) 
into  the  duodenum :  for  although  these  cause  grave  symptoms 
enough  so  long  as  they  are  retained  within  the  biliary  passages,  they 
cease,  as  a  rule,  to  cause  any  ill  effects  so  soon  as  they  have  gained  an 
entrance  into  the  bowel ;  their  comparative  smallness  allowing  them 
to  pass  along  the  intestines  and  to  escape  with  the  faeces,  just  as  a 
plum-stone  or  a  cherry-stone  might  do.  The  biliary  concretions 
which  become  impacted  in  the  bowel  are  single  stones,  or  masses  of 
coherent  stones,  of  considerable  bulk,  varying,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  from  one  inch  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  inches  in  length ;  in  the  former  case  presenting 
more  or  less  of  the  ordinary  cuboidal  form,  in  the  latter  case  forming 
a  more  or  less  complete  cast  of  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  obviously 
scarcely  possible  that  concretions  of  this  magnitude  can  escape  from 
the  gall-bladder  per  vias  naturales ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  all  cases  where  a  careful  examination  has  been  made,  an 
ulcerated  opening  has  been  discovered,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  that  of  the  duodenum  were  in  tolerably  free  com- 
munication, and  through  which  the  concretion  had  obviously  escaped 
from  its  bed.  When  a  large  calculus  has  thus  got  into  the  duodenum, 
it  seems  iq  be  carried  on  with  the  other  contents  of  the  bowel  by 
means  of  the  ordinaiy  peristaltic  movements.  But  its  mere  bulk 
prevents  it  from  moving  readily:  besides  which  it  provokes  by  its 
shape  and  hardness,  as  well  as  by  its  bulk,  some  irritation,  if  not 
inflammation,  of  the  mucous  surface  over  which  it  passes,  and  more 
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or  less  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  whicli  surrounds 
it.  It  lieuce  continues  to  progress  irregularly,  now  moving  slowly, 
now  coming  to  a  standstill,  impelled  onwards  by  the  vis  d  tergo, 
checked  in  its  passage  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  portion 
of  bowel  which  embraces  it,  and  by  the  comparatively  empty  and 
contracted  state  of  that  which  is  below  it,  and  causing  as  it  descends 
more  and  more  mischief  to  the  mucous  surface,  until  finally  it 
becomes  impacted,  sometimes  in  the  jejunum,  sometimes  in  the 
ileum,  and  not  unfrequently  just  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  Then  all 
the  effects  of  complete  obstruction,  conjoined  with  those  of  intense 
enteritis,  supervene ;  the  bowel  below  becomes  empty,  that  above 
distended  with  accumulated  contents,  and  generally  more  or  less 
inflamed,  while  at  the  seat  of  obstruction  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  inflammation  becomes  intense,  extending  speedily 
to  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  ends  not  rarely  in  gangrene  and  in 
perforation.  Gall-stones  rarely,  if  ever,  become  lodged  in  the  caecum, 
colon,  or  any  other  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

Gall-stones  are  a  product  of  the  later  period  of  life;  and  hence 
obstruction  by  gall-stones  can  only  be  looked  for  at  an  advanced  age. 
It  occurs  indeed  rarely  before  the  fiftieth  year,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
much  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men.  Dr.  Brinton  estimates 
the  average  age  of  its  occurrence  at  53-|  years,  and  that  it  occurs  four 
times  as  frequently  in  women  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

(l)  Symptoms  and    Treatment. — The   symptoms   which  indicate 
obstruction  of  the  boM^els  by  a  gall-stone  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  with  those  which  attend  internal  strangulation  or  enteritis. 
The  cases  themselves  are,  however,  amongst  the  most  violent  in  their 
symptoms  and  the  most  rapid  in  their  course  of  all  cases  of  intestinal 
obstruction ;  conditions  which  result  partly  from  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation  which  attends  them,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
obstruction  is  almost  without  exception  situated  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  often  high  up  in  it.     Dr.  Brinton  calculates  their  average 
duration   at  five  days.     There  are  two   or   three  circumstances 
which  may  afford  more  or  less  assistance  in  the  discrimination  of 
obstructions  by  gall-stones  :  such  are,  first,  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
person  attacked  ;  second,  the  possibility  in  certain  cases  of  discovering 
by  palpation  the  presence  of  a  gall-stone  (that  is  to  say,  of  a  solid 
mass)  in  the  bowels,  and  even  of  tracing  in  some  degree  its  progress  ; 
and  third,  the  occurrence  of  precursory  symptoms  due  to  the  escape  of 
the  gall-stone  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  to  its  presence  in  the  bowel 
in  the  interval  between  this  escape  and  its  final  impaction.    It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  practice  not  only  do  we  often  fail 
in  these  cases  to  recognise  a  lump,  or  to  obtain  a  history  of  pre- 
monitory symptoms  ;  but  that  we  may  have  both  a  lump  and  a 
history  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  wholly  indei^endent  of 
the  presence  of  a  biliary  calculus  or  other  foreign  body.    There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  observed  any  connexion  between  ordinary 
"  attacks  of  gall-stones,"  and  the  affection  now  imder  consideration. 
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This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  remarkable,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  gall-stones  which  escape  by  the  normal  route  must 
necessarily  be  small,  and  that  the  escape  of  one  such  stone  makes 
the  way  of  escape  for  others  that  may  be  in  the  bladder  compara- 
tively easy,  whereas  those  which  cause  intestinal  obstructions  are 
always  large,  and  are  often  casts  of  the  gall-bladder. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  not  all  large  gall-stones  cause  death, 
after  their  entrance  into  the  bowel,  by  obstructing  it.  They  some- 
times become  encysted  in  a  pouch  which  they  have  themselves 
been  instrumental  in  producing.  Dr.  George  Harley^  records  a  case 
in  which  a  gall-stone  became  thus  lodged  in  the  duodenum.  Some- 
times, again,  they  escape  per  anum.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  law  as  to  the'  limits  of  size  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
for  a  solid  body  to  pass  through  the  ileo-ctecal  orifice;  but  there 
are  good  grounds  to  suspect  that  in  most  cases  where  large  calculi 
have  been  voided,  they  have  passed  by  ulceration  directly  from  the 
gall-badder  into  the  colon. 

No  distinction  need  be  made  between  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
obstruction  by  gall-stones,  and  that  of  cases  of  enteritis. 

YI.  Intussusception, 

(a)  Pathology. — By  intussusception  is  meant  the  prolapse  or  slipping 
of  a  tuck  of  intestine  into  the  cavity  of  the  portion  of  intestinal 
tube  immediately  below  it,  wherewith  it  is  continuous.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  we  find  the  normal  course  of  the  intestine  in- 
terrupted by  a  kind  of  knot,  in  which  three  successive  lengths  of 
bowel  lie  almost  concentrically  one  within  the  other  ;  the  innermost 
length  being  formed  by  the  portion  of  bowel  which  has  descended,  the 
outermost  length  consisting  of  the  portion  of  bowel  into  which  the 
descent  has  occurred,  the  middle  or  intermediate  length  being  the 
portion  of  bowel  which  unites  the  upper  extremity  of  the  one  with 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  other,  and  lies  therefore  in  an  inverted  and 
everted  position  between  them.  The  mesentery  of  the  inner  two,  or 
included,  lengths  of  bowel  is  in  their  descent  necessarily  dragged 
down  with  them  into  the  pouch  which  they  form^  and  by  the  unilateral 
traction  which  it  exerts  necessarily  gives  to  the  ir  double  tube  a  cur- 
vature of  which  the  concavity  corresponds  to  the  line  of  mesenteric 
attachment;  so  that  the  lower  orifice  of  the  invaginated  portion  of 
bowel,  instead  of  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  containing  bowel,  faces 
and  rests  upon  some  portion  of  its  circumference.  The  several 
layers  are  generally  more  or  less  convoluted  (with  convolutions 
running  transversely)  or  twisted  :  but  this  convolution  or  twisting 
is  always  most  marked  in  the  middle  tube.  The  immediate  eflects 
of  intussusception  are,  first,  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  passage 
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of  the  intestinal  contents,  and,  second,  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  inner  two  cylinders  of  bowel  involved, 
to  which  the  stretched  and  constricted  portion  of  mesentery  belongs! 
It  is  obvious  that  the  innermost  tube  must  be  pretty  tightly  com- 
pressed by  the  tubes  external  to  it,  a  condition  which  must  be  much 
increased  by  the  swelling  of  parts  which  speedily  takes  place ;  espe- 
cially it  is  always  found  to  be  very  tightly  girded  at  its  point  of 
entrance  by  the  tumid  ring  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  two 
layers.   Nevertheless,  the  obstacle  which  an  intussusception  opposes  is 
often  incomplete,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  a  good  many  cases  ftecal  matters, 
not  always  in  small  quantities,  pass  through  it  fpretty  constantly :  a 
circumstance  due,  in  part,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  contractile  force  of 
the  bowel  above  to  squeeze  a  portion  of  its  contents  into  the  narrowed 
tube  below,  but  chiefly  to  the  retention  still  of  contractile  power  in 
the  affected  portions  of  bowel.    Very  soon  after  the  occurrence  of 
intussusception  all  the  tissues  of  the  inner  two  tubes,  internal  to 
the  serous  membrane,  become  black  or  nearly  so  with  congestion  and 
escape  of  blood  into  their  substance,  and  the  serous  surface  con- 
sequently assumes  a  more  or  less  deep  slate-colour.    At  the  same 
time,  partly  from  the  accumulation  of  blood,  partly  from  the  trans- 
udation of  serum,  their  walls  become  very  greatly  swollen,  and 
sanguinolent   serum  or  blood  becomes   effused  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  may  be  found  collected  both  in  the  interval  between 
the  opposed  mucous  surfaces  of  the  outer  two  layers  of  the  intus- 
susception, in  the  central  canal,  and  in  the  bowel  below  the  seat 
of  disease.    At  a  somewhat  later  period  coagulable  lymph  is  secreted 
from  the  opposed  serous  surfaces  of  the  middle  and  internal  layers, 
and  these  become  consequently  agglutinated  in  their  whole  length. 
The  two  invaginated  tubes  remain  sometimes  for  a  long  while  in  the 
condition  above  described,  but  often  ere  long  become  gangrenous,  and 
then,  if  the  patient  survive  sufficiently  long,  separate  from  their 
attachments  and  become  discharged  per  anum. 

Intussusception  is  doubtless  always  an  accident  of  sudden  occur- 
rence in  connexion  with  some  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the 
portion  of  bowel  which  becomes  prolapsed.  It  seems  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  must  be  some  associated  conditions  which  concur 
with  spasmodic  action  in  producing  it.  A  wave  of  peristalsis  is 
made  up  of  two  distinct  elements :  first,  the  contraction  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  which  shortens  the  bowel  and  dilates  it,  and  (since 
it  travels  from  above  downwards)  draws  the  portion  of  bowel  below, 
in  which  the  contraction  is  commencing,  towards  the  portion  of 
bowel  above,  in  which  the  contraction  is  completed ;  second,  immedi- 
ately following  upon  this,  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  which 
narrows  the  bowel  and  elongates  it,  and,  in  elongating  it,  projects 
the  narrowing  segment  forward.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  these 
two  associated  elements,  namely,  the  dilatation  of  one  segment  of 
the  bowel  with  a  tendency  in  its  lower  j^art  to  be  drawn  upwards, 
and  the  narrowing  of  the  segment  of  bowel  immediately  above 
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it  with  a  tendency  in  its  lower  end  to  be  pushed  forwards,  we 
have  conditions  which,  with  very  slight  modification  or  exaggeration, 
might  permit  of  the  protrusion  of  the  narrowing  segment  above 
into  the  dilated'  segment  below.  The  circumstances  which  either 
alone  or  in  combination  might  have  this  effect  would  seem  to  be: 
first,  the  presence  of  much  gaseous  matter  leading  momentarily  to 
excessive  distension  of  the  portion  of  bowel  into  which  the  wave  of 
circular  contraction  is  advancing ;  second,  immobility  from  what- 
ever cause  of  this  distended  portion  of  bowel,  so  that  it  is  not  pushed 
on  bodily  by  the  elongation  of  the  narrowing  segment  above ;  and 
third,  the  occurrence  at  this  moment  of  some  violent  muscular  effort, 
involving  the  action  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  The 
efi&ciency  of  these,  or  of  equivalent  circumstances,  in  causing  descent 
of  the  bowel,  is  shown  in  the  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  and 
prolapse  of  bowel  through  an  artificial  anus ;  as  well  as  in  the 
most  common  case  of  intussusception,  namely,  that  in  which  the 
extremity  of  the  ileum  slips  into  the  cavity  of  the  caecum.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  presence  of  lumbrici  occasionally  determines  the 
occurrence  of  intussusception,  and  with  more  reason  that  the  presence 
of  a  large  polypus  has  this  effect.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  in  some  of  the  recorded  examples  of  concurrence  of  intussus- 
ception and  polypus,  the  intussusception  and  polypus  have  been  at 
a  distance  from  one  another. 

In  every  case  an  intussusception  must  obviously  in  the  first  instance 
involve  a  short  length  of  bowel  only  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  rapidly 
increases  in  size  owing  to  the  active  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
several  segments  engaged.  This  increase  takes  place  partly  by  the 
prolapse  of  more  and  more  bowel  from  above,  but  chiefly  by  the  invo- 
lution of  more  and  more  of  the  outer  layer.  In  most  cases  indeed, 
if  not  in  all,  the  parts  which  in  the  first  instance  formed  the  margins 
of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  continue  to 
form  that  orifice,  no  matter  what  length  the  intussusception  may  ulti- 
.mately  attain.  The  growth  of  the  innermost  tube  therefore  is  the 
result  simply  of  the  descent  of  more  and  more  bowel  ■  from  above, 
while  the  growth  of  the  middle  tube  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  outermost  tube  only,  in  consequence  of  its  gradual  inversion. 

The  length  of  bowel  involved  in  an  intussusception  varies  within 
wide  limits.  Including  in  our  measurement  tlie  inner  two  layers 
only,  or  those  which  constitute  the  intussuscepted  portion,  the  length 
varies  from  two  to  three  inches  up  to  three  or  four  feet.  A  case 
indeed  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Peacock,^  in  which,  judging  from  the  com- 
bined lengths  of  portions  which  escaped  from  time  to  time  ^per  anum, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  invagination  had  comprised  twelve  feet 
of  bowel. 

Intussusception  is  rather  more  than  twice  as  common  in  males  as  in 
females,  both  before  and  after  puberty.    It  occurs  at  aU  periods  of 


^  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xv. 
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life,  but  is  singular,  amongst  obstructive  diseases,  in  the  frequency 
with  which  it  affects  young  children. 

Intussusception  is  not  very  infrequently  met  with  after  death  in 
persons  (children  and  adults)  in  whom  during  life  there  had  been  no 
reason  to  suspect  its  presence,  who  have  had  no  symptoms  which 
can  be  attributed  to  it,  and  who  have  died  of  some  totally  dif- 
ferent disease.  In  these  cases  the  intussusceptions  are  always  found 
in.  the  small  intestine — sometimes,  indeed,  two  or  three  are  met  with 
in  the  same  case — they  are  generally  not  above  an  inch  or  two  long, 
are  easy  of  reduction,  and  present  little  or  no  oedema  or  congestion! 
It  is  not  impossible,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  that  similar  slio-ht 
intussusceptions  take  place  occasionally  during  good  health,  and 
having  caused  symptoms  of  more  or  less  severity,  undergo  spon- 
taneous evolution  with  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  bowel. 
Intussusceptions  which  prove  fatal  may  occur  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  but  they  occur  in  different  regions,  with  very 
different  degi^ees  of  frequency.  Out  of  100  fatal  cases  (according 
to  Dr.  Brinton's  figures),  4  are  jejunal,  28  iliac,  56  ileo-ceecal  (that 
is,  involving  the  caecum  together  with  the  ileum  and  colon),  and 
12  colic,  or  originating  in  and  involving  the  colon  only.  It  must 
be  noticed,  however,  that  recoveries  with  separation  of  the  intus- 
suscepted  bowel  are  much  more  numerous  in  those  cases  in  which 
intussusception  occurs  in  the  small  intestine  than  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  involves  the  colon,  a  fact  which  renders  it  more  than 
probable  that  the  jejunal  and  iliac  varieties  form  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  intussusception  than  Dr.  Brinton's 
figures  might  lead  us  to  believe.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that 
intussusception  occasionally  begins  in  the  rectum,  of  which  Dr.  H. 
Fagge  quotes  an  example ;  and  that  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  which 
in  some  cases  involves  the  descent  of  the  muscular  wall  together  with 
that  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  under  these  latter  circumstances  a 
true  intussusception. 

Jejunal  or  iliac  intussusception  is  met  with  generally,  if  not  exclu-  ■ 
sively,  in  adults.  The  average  age  of  its  occurrence  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Brinton,  34-6  years.  It  is  here  that  the  peculiar  curvature  of  the  in- 
vaginated  part,  due  to  the  traction  of  the  mesentery,  is  most  obser- 
vable ;  and  it  is  here,  owing  probably  to  the  comparative  narrowness 
of  the  tube  into  which  the  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  descends, 
that  strangulation  and  congestion  are  most  speedy  and  most  intense, 
and  that  sloughing  and  separation  of  the  strangulated  jsart  are  con- 
sequently most  frequent.  The  length  of  bowel  engaged  in  this 
form  of  invagination,  although  it  may  be  as  much  as  several  feet,  is 
generally  less  than  in  intussusceptions  involving  the  large  intestine. 

Ileo-csecal  invagination  occurs  largely  amongst  young  cliildren, 
including  babes  of  a  few  months  old.  Dr.  Brinton  considers  that  half 
the  total  number  of  cases  are  in  children  under  seven  years  of  age ; 
and  that  the  mean  age  of  those  affected  by  it  is  18'57  years.  It 
begins  with  the  descent  into  the  cavity  of  the  cajcum  of  the  lips  of 
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the  ileo-csecal  orifice,  wliicli  form  hencefortli  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  invao-ination.  As  this  increases,  the  descending  ileo-csecal  orifice 
drao-s  down  with  it  more  and  more  of  the  ileum  to  form  the  central 
tube,  and  inverts  first  the  caecum,  and  then  a  gradually  increasing 
quantity  of  the  colon,  to  form  the  inverted  or  middle  layer ;  and  still 
descending,  finally  in  some  cases  reaches  the  rectum  or  even  protrudes 
from  the  anus.  It  may  be  added  that  the  orifice  of  the  vermiform 
process  necessarily  retains  its  position  relatively  to  the  ileo-csecal 
orifice,  and  that  the  process  itself  therefore  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pouch  between  the  inner  and  middle  tubes.  In  ileo-csecal  invagina- 
tion, which  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  length  of  bowel  may  be 
engaged,  there  is  generally  much  transverse  folding  of  the  several 
layers  of  intestine  which  form  it,  especially  of  the  middle  layer,  which 
is  also  often  much  convoluted  or  twisted.  Strangulation  is  compara- 
tively much  more  rare  here  than  in  intussusception  limited  to  the 
small  intestine,  doubtless  because  of  the  comparative  roominess  of  the 
colon ;  and  in  a  proportionate  degree  sloughing  and  discharge  of  the 
invaginated  tissues  are  necessarily  uncommon. 

A  variety  of  ileo-csecal  invagination  of  very  rare  occurrence  is  that 
in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the  small  intestine  descends  into  the 
caecum  through  the  ileo-csecal  orifice  ;  the  lips  of  the  orifice  not  neces- 
sarily descending  with  it.  Strangulation  in  this  case  is  said  to  be 
generally  sudden  and  complete,  in  consequence  of  the  tightness  with 
which  the  prolapsed  bowel  is  gripped  by  the  valve.  CoHc  and  rectal 
intussusceptions  are  comparatively  infrequent,  and  differ  little,  except 
in  the  parts  involved,  from  the  ileo-csecal  form  of  the  affection. 

If  the  patient  survive  sufficiently  long  after  the  formation  of  an 
intussusception,  events  take  place  in  connexion  with  it  which  have 
already  been  briefly  indicated.  The  peritoneal  inflammation  which 
by  its  products  unites  the  opposed  serous  surfaces  of  the  inner  two 
layers,  may  spread  beyond  its  primaiy  seat,  and  cause  more  or  less 
general  peritonitis.  Or,  after  these  two  layers  have  become  united, 
a  further  descent  of  bowel  may  take  place,  producing  what  is  called  a 
double  intussusception — an  intussusception,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  bowel  above  has  slipped  in  the  form  of  a  second  invagination  into 
the  canal  of  the  primary  invagination.  Or,  again,  as  Dr.  Aitken^  shows, 
the  extremity  of  the  curved  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  may,  by  the 
constant  pressure  which  it-  exerts  against  the  side  of  the  containing 
tube,  cause  at  the  seat  of  pressure  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the 
intestinal  wall.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  event 
is  the  sloughing  and  separation  of  the  included  layers  of  bowel.  It 
has  been  shown  that  almost  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of 
invagination,  these  become  oedematous,  intensely  congested,  and  infil- 
trated with  blood ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  from  the  obstruction  to 
which  the  vessels  supplying  them  are  exposed,  that  their  death  must 
necessarily  speedily  ensue.  In  many  cases,  however,  patients  live  for 
weeks,  and  even  months,  after  the  occurrence  of  invagination,  with  no 
1  Tho  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  toI.  ii. 
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further  changes  in  the  contained  tiihes  than  those  due  to  mere  con- 
gestion and  swelling,  and  die  ultimately  from  the  effects  of  invagina- 
tion, the  bowel  never,  even  to  the  last,  showing  signs  of  either  ulcera- 
tion or  gangrene.    This  (as  has  been  stated)  hajipens  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
intussusception  limited  to  the  small  intestine,  but  it  is  very  common 
in  the  case  of  ileo-csecal  and  colic  invagination.  But  in  many  instances, 
and  (as  has  also  been  stated)  far  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  the 
small  intestine  than  in  that  of  the  large,  the  deep  congestion  ends  in 
the  death  of  the  intussuscepted  portion ;  which  then  after  a  while,  if  the 
patient  still  survives,  becomes  detached  either  bit  by  bit  or  in  mass, 
and  gradually  working  its  way  downwards  becomes  expelled.  This 
separation  generally  leaves  the  upper  extremity  of  the  outer  tube  of 
bowel  firmly  united,  at  the  neck  of  the  intussusception,  with  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  healthy  bowel  above,  the  line  of  union  between  the 
two  being  indicated  by  an  annular  fissure  externally,  and  by  a  ring  of 
ulceration  on  the  mucous  aspect,  attended  with  more  or  less  diminution 
of  the  calibre  of  the  intestine,  and  to  which  sometimes  portions  of  the 
intussuscepted  bowel  stiU  living  and  forming  a  sort  of  excrescence 
remain  adherent.     Sometimes  at  the  moment  of  separation  of  the 
sequestrum,  the  union  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
bowel  is  not  complete,  and  escape  of  fsecal  matter  takes  place  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity :  and  not  unfrequently  after  the  detached  portion 
of  bowel  has  been  discharged  per  anum,  and  the  patient  promises  to 
make  a  fair  recovery,  the  seat  of  separation  becomes  more  and  more 
narrowed,  and  ends  by  becoming  a  tight  strictiu-e. 

Of  thirty-five  cases  of  discharge  of  bowel  per  anum,  collected  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  ^  sixteen  appear  to  have  recovered  perfectly,  and  nineteen 
died  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval ;  and  out  of  nineteen  cases, 
collected  by  Dr.  Peacock,^  in  which  the  result  is  mentioned,  nine 
made  a  good  recovery,  five  still  suffered  from  symptoms  indicative  of 
obstruction,  and  five  died  subsequent  to  the  discharge  of  bowel,  at 
intervals  varying  from  forty  days  to  thirteen  years.  With  regard  to 
the  period  at  which  the  separation  takes  place,  it  appears,  from  Dr. 
Peacock's  paper,  that  in  several  cases  bowel  was  discharged  on  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease ;  that  in  most 
the  discharge  took  place  before  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  day ;  and 
that  occasionally  the  bowel  was  not  passed  until  after  a  few  months 
or  even  one  year  had  elapsed.  In  one  case  fragments  of  bowel  were 
expelled  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years.  Lastly,  in 
reference  to  the  portion  of  intestine  which  thus  escapes,  it  appears 
that  out  of  forty-three  of  the  cases  cited  by  Drs.  Thomson  and  Peacock, 
in  thirty-two  it  consisted  of  small  intestine  alone,  and  in  eleven 
only  comprised  a  part  of  the  larger  bowel* 

(&)  The  Symptoms  which  attend  intussu^/seption  are  made  ujd  partly 
of  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction,  rpartly  of  those  of  enteritis ; 
but  they  present  much  variety,  and  are  often  so  vague  as  to  render, 
for  a  time  at  least,  accurate  diagnosis  impossible..  .There  are  uever- 
^  Dr.  Peacock's  papiW':  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xv.  i).  113.  ■       "  Ibid. 
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theless  certain  characteristic  symptoms,  which  if  present  point  pretty 
certainly  to  the  existence  of  the  lesion  in  question. 

The  commencement  of  intussusception  is  attended  with  sudden  and 
more  or  less  severe  abdominal  pain  of  a  griping  or  twisting  character, 
which  is  referred  usually  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus.  This 
generally  ceases  after  a  short  time,  perhaps  a  few  hours,  and  then  after 
an  interval  of  comparative  or  total  ease  returns  temporarily,  and  thus 
perhaps  continues  to  recur  remittently.  There  is  not  necessarily  any 
abdominal  tenderness,  and  indeed  the  patient  frequently  finds  relief, 
as  in  colic,  by  various  contortions  of  the  body  and  by  pressure  upon 
the  abdominal  parietes.  Sympathetic  vomiting  may  be  an  early 
symptom,  but  is  often  in  the  beginning  absent.  Constipation  gene- 
rally follows  upon  the  sudden  attack  of  pain  :  not  however  imme- 
diately, for  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  lesion  may,  and  does  generally, 
continue  to  act  upon  its  contents  until  they  are  completely  expelled : 
nor  necessarily,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  intussusception 
does  not  in  all  cases  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  faecal  matters 
from  above ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  instead  of  any  tendency  to  con- 
stipation there  is  actual  diarrhoea.  There  is  one  peculiarity,  however, 
in  connexion  with  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which  is  rarely  absent ; 
it  is,  that  very  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  intussusception,  the  blood 
which  escapes  from  the  deeply  congested  mucous  surface  of  the 
invaginated  bowel  mingles  with  the  contents  of  the  bowel  below,  and 
escapes  with  them  by  stool  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case 
depend  partly  on  the  situation  of  the  intussusception,  partly  on  the 
degree  in  which  the  bowel  is  strangulated.  It  has  been  shown  that 
when  the  intussusception  involves  the  large  intestine,  actual  strangu- 
lation occurs  somewhat  rarely,  and  the  case  tends  to  become  much 
protracted.  In  this  event  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  very  ill-defined  : 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  are  often  slight,  and  recur  at  distant  intervals ; 
constipation  may  exist  at  the  beginning  only  or  may  occur  from* time 
to  time,  or  it  may  never  be  distinctly  present ;  there  is  generally  more 
or  less  vomiting.  As  the  case,  however,  progresses,  the  pain  often 
increases  in  severity ;  the  vomiting  becomes  more  and  more  incessant 
and  possibly  stercoraceous ;  the  alvine  evacuations  either  continue 
to  pass  or  become  re-established,  blood  and  mucus  are  discharged  in 
variable  quantities,  and  even  dysenteric  diarrhoea  comes  on.  And 
then  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  sometimes  after  two,  three,  or 
four  months,  the  patient,  who  has  been  gradually  getting  more 
emaciated  and  feeble,  dies  of  simple  exhaustion.  When  the  in- 
vagination occupies  the  small  intestine,  strangulation  is  usually  of 
rapid  occurrence,  and  its  occurrence  adds  to  the  symptoms  of  mere 
intussusception  those  of  enteritis.  The  case,  therefore,  speedily 
assumes  a  very  threatening  aspect.  Febrile  symptoms  manifest 
themselves,  the  abdomen  becomes  tender,  incessant  vomiting  comes 
on,  and  the  bowel  becomes  obstructed,  or  at  all  events  discharges 
only  those  matters  which  the  congested  and  gangrenous  tissues  pour 
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out.  Under  sucli  symptoms,  tlie  patient,  as  in  uncomplicated  enteritis 
or  internal  strangulation,  may  speedily  succumb ;  but  sometimes,  at 
a  moment  when  the  disease  appears  to  be  still  progTCSsing  unfavour- 
ably, the  constipated  bowel  begins  to  act,  offensive  stools  mixed  with 
blood  and  mucus  begin  to  be  discharged  with  more  or  less  tenesmus, 
vomiting  diminishes  or  ceases,  febrile  symptoms  abate,  and  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  dysenteric  symptoms  a  seq^uestrum  is 
passed  per  anum  in  the  form  of  a  dark  foetid  gangrenous  mass. 

The  most  characteristic  features,  amongst  those  which  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  symptomatology  of  intussusception,  are,  first,  the 
sudden  onset  of  the  malady,  with  pain  and  more  or  less  constipation 
and  vomiting ;  and  secondly,  the  discharge  of  blood  per  anum,  which  is 
generally  present  even  from  the  beginning.  But  there  is  a  third  sign, 
to  which  no  allusion  has  yet  been  made,  which  is  perhaps  of  even 
greater  importance,  namely,  the  presence  of  a  tumour.  It  can  scarcely 
happen  that  any  length  of  a  threefold  tube  of  intestine,  especially 
when  its  layers,  one  or  all,  are  congested  and  swollen,  can  be  present 
without  forming  a  tumour  capable  of  detection  by  careful  palpation 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  provided  at  least  these  be  not  too  fat 
or  too  rigid,  or  the  bowels  generally  be  not  too  much  distended 
with  gas,  or  the  abdominal  tenderness  be  not  too  great,  to  admit  of 
satisfactory  examination.  The  presence  of  a  tumour  indeed,  especially 
in  the  case  of  ileo-cffical,  or  colic,  invagination,  may  often  be  recognised 
during  life ;  and  that  the  tumour  is  an  intussusception,  may  also  often 
be  recognised,  partly  by  its  cylindrical  form,  partly  by  its  position, 
but  especially  by  the  fact  that  it  may  in  some  cases  be  detected 
changing  somewhat  from  day  to  day  in  form  and  direction,  as  the 
intussusception  increases,  and  may  sometimes  also  be  felt  to_  dilate 
and  harden,  and  then  subside,  under  the  influence  of  its  peristaltic 
movements.  Further,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  intussusception 
extends  low  into  the  rectum,  its  lower  extremity  may  be  detected 
with^all  its  characteristic  features  by  the  finger  inserted  into  the 
anus. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  there 
is  always  a  wide  distinction  between  the  symptoms  of  invagination 
of  the  small  mtestine  and  those  of  invagination  of  the  large_  in- 
testine. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  jejimal  and  iliac 
invaginations  are  marked  by  the  violent  symptoms  and  rapid  progi'ess 
which  have  been  assigned  to  them,  and  that  the  majority  of  invagina- 
tions involving  the  large  intestine  present  less  urgent  symptoms 
and  assume  a  chronic  character.  But  undoubtedly  in  some  cases 
invaginations  of  the  small  intestine  approximate  m  symptoms  and 
in  progress  to  those  of  the  large  intestine,  and  in  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  cases  cfecal  and  colic  intussusceptions  are  attended  trom  an 
early  period  with  symptoms  of  great  urgency  and  prove  rapidly  fatal. 
These  differences  depend  apparently  on  the  presence  or  absence _  of 
strancTulation,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  may  occur  m  connexion 
with°any  form  of  invagination,  but  which  generally  occurs  early 
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when  the  small  intestine  alone  is  aifected,  late  and  perhaps  not  at  all 
when  the  large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  disease.  And  it  is  important 
to  I  e  ir  in  mind  that  it  is  this  very  strangulation,  leading  to  engorgement, 
inflammation,  and  gangrene  of  the  invaginated  tract  of  bowel,  which, 
while  it  gives  rise  to  the  most  urgent  and  distressing  symptoms  and 
not  unfrequently  induces  speedy  death,  is  effecting  the  separation  of 
the  obstructing  mass,  and  thus  leading  to  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  case  compatible  with  restoration  to  health. 

There  are  several  additional  points  in  which  as  a  rule  differences 
available  for  diagnosis  are  manifested  between  invaginations  of  the 
small  and  large  intestines  respectively.  Dr.  Brinton  has  especially 
dwelt  upon  them.  First,  tenesmus  is  common  in  invagination  of  the 
large  intestine,  but  is  not  necessarily  present,  and  is  generally  absent 
when  the  small  intestine  is  affected;  secondly,  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowel  (connected  doubtless  with  the  relative  degrees  of  congestion  of 
the  invaginated  portion  of  bowel)  is  much  more  copious  in  invagina- 
tion of  the  small  intestine  than  in  that  of  the  large,  and  blood  may 
also  in  the  former  case  be  vomited ;  thirdly,  obstruction  of  the  bowels 
is  a  more  prominent  symptom  when  the  small  intestine  is  affected, 
than  when  the  large  intestine  is  affected.  The  remaining  points  on 
which  Dr.  Brinton  insists,  namely,  the  situation  of  the  tumour  within 
the  abdomen,  and  the  discovery  of  the  end  of  the  intussusception  in 
the  rectum,  have  been  already  discussed. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  case  of  intussusception  has 
been  uncomplicated  with  any  other  malady ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  general  peritonitis  may  come  on  at  any  time  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  that  it  is  sometimes  induced  by  perforation  of  the  bowel. 
The  latter  event  is  especially  apt  to  occur  at  the  time  of  separation 
of  the  slough,  and  necessarily  renders  a  case,  already  sufficiently  pre- 
carious, hopeless. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  in  intussusception  must  be  very  large; 
it  is  very  difficult,  however,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  what  that 
percentage  is.  The  stage  at  which  patients  die,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  present  very  great  varieties.  Dr.  Brinton  estimates 
that  the  average  duration  of  cases  directly  fatal  is  live  and  a  half 
days.  This  estimate  may  probably  be  accepted  with  regard  to  those 
cases  in  which  strangulation  marks  the  onset  of  the  intussusception, 
and  generally  therefore  with  regard  to  invagination  of  the  smaK 
intestine;  but,  as  Dr.  Fagge  points  out,  it  can  only  be  true,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  of  invagination  of  the  large  intestine, — namely,  if  we 
reckon  the  duration  of  the  case  from  the  first  manifestation  of 
symptoms  of  strangulation,  and  not  from  the  moment  at  which 
invagination  commenced,  which  may  have  been  many  weeks  pre- 
viously. In  cases  in  which  there  is  not  immediate  stranoulation, 
the  patient  may  survive  for  weeks  or  mouths,  ultimately  dying  of 
exhaustion,  or  killed  by  the  supervention  of  strangulation.  Even 
after  the  slough  has  been  discharged,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
segment  of  bowel  above  and  that  below  the  neck  of  the  invagination 
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has  been  established,  permanent  recovery  would  seem  to  be  less 
frequent  than  ultimate  death. — death  being  induced  at  various  in- 
tervals afterwards,  either  by  exhaustion  or  by  the  effects  of  stricture 
of  the  bowel.  Eecovery  after  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  seems  to  be  more  frequent,  both  relatively  and  actually, 
than  after  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  large  intestine. 

(c)  The  Treatment  of  intussusception,  like  the  treatment  of  other 
forms  of  intestinal  obstruction,  must  be  on  the  whole  negative;  or, 
to  be  more  explicit,  the  less  actively  the  patient  is  treated,  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  have  his  life  prolonged,  and  ultimately  to  recover. 
Here,  as  in  most  other  kinds  of  obstructive  disease,  all  forms  of 
purgatives  must  be  eschewed,  everything  in  fact  must  be  avoided 
which  can  have  the  effect  of  promoting  peristalsis  ;  for  violent  move- 
ments of  the  bowel,  independently  of  any  other  mischief  they  may 
effect,  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  the  intussusception. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  special  ground  on  which  alone 
the  administration  of  purgatives  may  be  urged  exists  less  in  intus- 
susception than  in  other  forms  of  obstructive  disease ;  for  constipation 
is  rarely  complete  at  any  rate  for  more  than  a  few  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  opium  is  of  extreme  value  for  the  sake  both  of  relieving 
the  pain  due  to  enteritis,  or  to  violent  peristalsis,  or  both,  and  of 
restraining  the  exaggerated  movements  of  the  bowel.  Dr.  Brinton 
suggests  that  belladonna,  on  account  of  its  relaxing  influence  on  the 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  may  be  given  with  advantage,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  opium.  Enemata  are  often  beneficial,  partly 
by  relieving  the  lower  bowel,  partly,  perhaps,  by  acting  as  a  kind  of 
internal  fomentation.  They  may,  however,  possibly  have  another  value, 
at  all  events  when  administered  in  large  quantities,  gradually  and 
without  violence.  Thus  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  where  the 
large  intestine  is  affected,  the  distension  caused  in  the  external  tube 
of  the  intussusception,  and  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  invaginated 
portion  of  bowel  itself  by  such  injections  cautiously  administered,  may 
in  some  cases,  especially  those  of  recent  origin,  and  where  the  length 
of  bowel  involved  is  as  yet  small,  avail  to  effect  its  restoration.  In- 
flation of  the  bowel  per  anum  was  long  ago  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  of  late  years  this  procedure  has  been  revived,  and  several 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  successful. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  enemata, 
inflation  can  only  be  of  service  when  the  invagination  involves  the 
large  intestine,  and  when  it  is  in  an  early  stage.  But  in  intussuscep- 
tion, as  in  other  forms  of  disease  attended  with  obstruction,  the 
question  of  surgical  interference  is  not  unlikely  to  arise— Can  any 
surgical  operation  be  performed  with  a  prospect  of  benefit  ?  It  may 
be  supposed  that  it  M'ould  be  no  difficult  matter,  after  opening  the 
abdominal  cavity,  to  withdraw  from  its  sheath  an  intussuscepted 
portion  of  bowel;  and  no  doubt,  if  adhesions  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  or  if  gangrene  had  not  yet  taken  place,  the  evolution  of 
the  intussusception  might  be  effected;  yet  even  then  considerable 
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force  would  have  to  be  applied,  especially  if  the  intussusception 
were  large,  and  much  risk  of  damage  would  attend  the  process  of 
retraction.  Assuming  then  that  an  operation  might  under  certain 
conditions  be  attended  with  advantageous  results,  the  question  as  to 
what  these  conditions  are  naturally  presents  itself  Now,  consider- 
ing how  acute  are  the  symptoms  which  attend  invagination  of  the 
small  intestine ;  how  speedily  adhesions,  gangrene,  and  separation 
of  the  slough  begin  to  take  place  in  it ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  feel 
sure  of  the  nature  of  the  case  at  that  early  period  when  alone  an 
operation  would  have  a  chance  of  success ;  and  moreover  how  often 
(comparatively)  the  patient  is  restored  to  health  by  the  spontaneous 
discharge  of  the  invaginated  length  of  bowel, — it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  these  cases  at  least  surgical 
interference  should  be  discarded.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  intussusception  of  the  large  intestine,  ultimate 
recovery  is  exceptionally  rare,  even  after  the  separation  of  the  in- 
vaginated portion  of  bowel,  that  this  separation  is  of  very  infrequent 
occurrence,  and  that  the  invaginated  bowel  is  apt  to  remain  in  a  fairly 
healthy  condition  for  weeks,  sometimes,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  an  opportunity  for  opera- 
tion and  a  chance  of  benefit  from  it  very  much  more  favourable  than 
those  which  iliac  and  jejunal  intussusceptions  offer.  And  it  becomes 
difficult  not  to  accept  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  H.  Eagge  comes, 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  in  these  cases,  and  in  these  alone,  that 
the  question  of  operating  should  be  seriously  entertained. 


Concluding  Eemarks. 

Before  finally  dismissing  the  subject  of  intestinal  obstructions,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  consider,  however  briefly,  some  of  the  more 
important  points  upon  which  our  discrimination  of  such  cases  of 
obstruction  as  may  come  before  tis  must  mainly  depend,  as  well  as 
some  of  those  points  of  treatment  which  have  a  general  value  in 
reference  to  them. 

(a)  Fain  is  a  more  or  less  general  and  prominent  symptom  in  all 
cases  of  obstruction,  but  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  persons, 
both  in  duration,  character,  and  severity.  It  is  partly  the  pain  of 
peritonitis,  partly  that  of  colic,  and  these  may  be  present  separately, 
or  variously  combined.  Hence  it  can  be  readily  understood,  that 
although  in  well-marked  cases  the  character  of  the  pain  may  afford 
us  valuable  assistance  in  determining  whether  the  peritoneal  sur- 
face is  alone  diseased,  or  whether  the  inflammation  affects  the  inner 
tunics  only  of  the  bowels,  or  whether  it  involves  pretty  equally  the 
peritoneal,  muscular,  and  serous  coats ;  in  others  it  affords  no  evidence 
whatever  of  a  trustworthy  kind.  1  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  severe  cases  of  enteritis  I  ever  saw,  asso- 
ciated with  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  a  quite  well-experienced 
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medical  man  regarded  almost  to  the  last  as  one  of  simple  colic.  It 
may  be  added,  that  even  where  there  is  distinct  inflammation  of  a 
length  of  bowel,  the  pain  and  tenderness,  instead  of  occurring  imme- 
diately superficial  to  the  affected  gut,  are  frequently  most  marked  in 
the  umbilical  region.  This  latter  peculiarity  is  manifested  not  unfre- 
quently  in  cases  of  ingvunal  or  femoral  hernia,  and  is,  indeed,  a  not 
uncommon  characteristic  of  affections  of  the  small  intestines. 

Painful  peristaltic  movements  coming  on  in  paroxysms  constitute 
one  of  the  most  distressing,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
characteristic,  symptoms  attendant  on  obstruction  ;  yet,  although  they 
may  be  present  in  a  marked  degree  in  all  forms  of  obstruction,  I  agree 
very  much  with  Dr.  Fagge  in  the  belief  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
most  severe  and  most  constant  in  the  cases  of  longest  duration ;  in 
the  cases,  therefore,  in  which  enteritis  is  either  not  present  at  all  or 
occurs  late. 

(h)  Vomiting  is  rarely  if  ever  absent  from  the  various  atiections 
now  under  consideration.    In  the  beginning  it  is  sympathetic  only, 
and  in  that  respect  resembles  the  vomiting  which  attends  many  other 
affections  not  necessarily  involving  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.   After  a 
while,  however,  in  most  if  not  all  cases,  it  owns  a  more  direct  cause. 
The  bowels  above  the  seat  of  obstruction  become  distended  with  con- 
tents partly  with  what  has  been  taken  by  the  mouth  and  has  been 
transmitted  onwards,  partly,  as  Dr.  Brinton  justly  insists,  with  the 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  walls ;  these,  by  the  combined  effects  ot 
simple  overflow,  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels  and  ot  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  bowels  from  without,  gain  an  entrance  into 
the  stomach,  and  then  become  vomited,  constituting  what  is  called 
stercoraceous  vomit.    The  stercoraceous  matter,  though  never  m  cases 
of  simple  obstruction  derived  from  the  large  intestine,  and  probably 
never  directly  from  the  lower  part  of  the  smaH  intestine,  still  acquires 
a  thin  pea-soup-like  aspect  and  a  fsecal  odour,  which  the^  normal  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  never  do  assume,  and  which  are  doubtless  the 
result  simply  of  the  long  residence  of  the  intestinal  contents  within 
the  bowels  and  of  their  admixture  there  with  bile  and  other  secretions 
Vomiting  is  generally  an  early  symptom  in  all  cases  of  mtestmal 
obstruction,  and  in  those  of  acute  progress  may  contmue  to  the  end 
without  intermission.    Yet  even  in  some  of  these  it  intermits,  and 
may  be  absent  for  a  comparatively  long  period.    In  the  more  chronic 
affections  its  occurrence  is  extremely  variable  ;  but  even  here  vomiting 
generally  becomes  more  or  less  constant,  and  then  stercoraceous 
towards  the  close  of  life.    There  is  no  doubt  that  vomiting  is  an 
earlier,  a  less  interrupted,  and  a  more  severe  symptom  m  Foportion 
to  the  nearness  of  the  seat  of  obstruction  to  the  stomach,  and  that  tor 
this  reason  it  is  a  more  marked  accompaniment  of  obstruction  ot  tiie 
small  intestine  than  of  obstruction  of  the  large.  ^ 

(c)  Constipation  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phe- 
nomena of  obstructive  disease,  and  its  occurrence  is  of  high  diagnostic 
value  •  yet  it  need  scarcely  be  repeated  that  ficcal  matters  wiU  often 
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pass  with  comparatively  little  difficulty  throngh  even  a  tight  stric- 
ture, especially  one  in  the  small  intestine ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  generally  at  the  time  at  which  complete  obstruction  is  established, 
the  bowel  below  contains  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  faeces,  which 
may  be  removed  naturally  or  by  injection,  and  the  removal  of  which 
might  lead  to  the  belief  that  no  obstruction  exists.  Scybala  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  large  intestine,  after  death  from  complete 
obstruction  of  the  ileum  of  many  weeks'  standing.  Nevertheless, 
constipation  of  an  insuperable  character  is  for  the  most  part  an 
exceedingly  pronounced  symptom ;  coming  on  suddenly,  and  persist- 
ing in  cases  of  internal  strangulation,  and  of  the  lodgment  of  gall- 
stones ;  coming  on  somewhat  gradually,  or  at  all  events  with 
premonitory  stages,  in  most  cases  of  stricture  and  of  compression.  In 
intussusception  there  is  also  generally  sudden  constipation,  of  various 
duration,  but  the  invaginated  mass  (especially  when  the  large  intestine 
is  involved)  is  rarely  quite  impervious,  so  that  before  long  a  slight 
transmission  of  fsecal  matter  begins,  at  all  events  in  all  chronic  cases, 
to  take  place  ;  moreover,  in  cases  of  intussusception,  blood  is  usually 
passed  by  stool  at  an  early  period,  and  more  or  less  continuously 
throughout  their  whole  duration.  The  discharge,  indeed,  from  the 
large  intestine  assumes  something  of  a  dysenteric  character,  and 
becomes  associated  with  symptoms  in  some  respects  resembling  those 
of  dysentery.  In  intussusception  of  the  small  intestine,  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  is  sometimes  very  copious. 

{d)  Tumour  and  Shape  of  Belhj.— The  beUy  in  cases  of  obstruction 
soon  becomes  more  or  less  tense  and  tympanitic  (unless,  indeed,  the 
obstruction  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine)  in  consequence 
of  the  distension  of  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  stricture  by  accumulated 
faecal  matters  and  by  gas  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  shape  which  the 
abdomen  then  assumes  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  site  of  obstruc- 
tion. Thus,  if  the  rectum  were  blocked  up,  distension,  though  soon 
extending  throughout  the  whole  of  the  large  intestine,  would  first  take 
place  and  be  most  extreme  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  descending 
colon,  in  the  situation  of  which  parts,  therefore,  some  special  fulness 
might  be  looked  for ;  if  the  obstruction  existed  in  the  transverse  colon, 
some  fulness  would  not  improbably  be  discovered  in  the  right  flank' 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  position  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  transverse  colon,  the  left  flank  presenting  a  comparative 
absence  of  fulness,  tension,  and  even  perhaps  of  weight ;  while,  again, 
if  the  impediment  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  the  distension 
would  probably  be  most  marked  in  the  mid  region  of  the  abdomen 
But,  as  has  been  before  pointed  out,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  o-enerai 
shape,  and  resistance,  and  weight  of  the  abdomen  must  be  received 
with  great  caution,  for  the  distended  bowels  very  readily  deviate  from 
their  usual  position  and  diffuse  themselves,  as  it  were,  beneath  the 
abdominal  surface,  displacmg,  or  at  least  concealing  the  bowels  which 
are  collapsed  and  empty.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  distension ^f  the 
Jarge  intestine,  the  sigmoid  flexure  extends  over  the  whole  front  of 
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the  abdomen,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  other  lengths  of  colon  effec- 
tually conceals  the  whole  of  the  small  uitestine  from  observation. 
The  presence  of  an  abdominal  tumour,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
distension  of  bowel,  is  an  important  element  in  diagnosis.    It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that,  in  internal  strangulation,  and  in  most  cases  of 
compression,  no  tumour  is  likely  to  be  felt ;  and  indeed  in  stricture 
also,  unless  the  stricture  depend  on  some  form  of  cancerous  growth, 
or  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  peritoneal  cancer,  or  be  in  the 
rectum  within  reach  of  the  linger,  no  tumour  will  probably  be  dis- 
tinguished.  In  cases  of  lodgment  of  gall-stones,  the  lump  produced  by 
the  presence  of  the  gall-stone  might,  one  should  suppose,  be  not  very 
difficult  of  detection ;  but  unquestionably  in  the  great  majority  of  them, 
of  those  even  under  the  care  of  thoroughly  competent  practitioners, 
no  tumour  has  been  recognised  during  life.    Indeed  it  may  be  pretty 
confidently  asserted  that  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  recognised.  This  fact 
may  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  absence  generally  of  very  minute 
manual  examination ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tumour 
formed  by  a  gall-stone  is  really  not  very  large,  that  the  swelling  of 
the  bowel  above  the  obstruction  tends  to  cause  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion to  recede  from  the  surface,  or  to  mask  it,  and  that  tenderness, 
abdominal  fatness,  rigidity  of  muscles,  and  other  conditions,  all  aid 
more  or  less  to  interfere  with  successful  manual  examination.  Of 
all  the  different  forms  of  obstruction  which  have  been  enumerated, 
intussusception  is  the  one  which  is  most  commonly  attended  with 
the  presence  of  manifest  tumour;    but  tumour  seems  to  be  far 
more  common  in  connexion  with  intussusceptions  involving  the 
large  intestine  than  in  that  form  of  the  disease  wliich  is  limited  to 
the"  ileum  and  jejunum.    It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  characteristic 
features  which  such  tumours  present. 

{e)  The  Condition  of  the  Urine  has  been  regarded,  ever  since  Dr. 
Barlow's  ^  interesting  observations  on  the  subject  were  published,  as 
some  indication  either  of  the  seat  of  obstruction,  or  of  some  other 
conditions  comiected  with  the  obstruction.  Dr.  Barlow  observed  that, 
in  a  case  of  his,  in  which  the  obstruction  was  in  the  duodenum,  there 
was  an  almost  total  suppression  of  urine ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  many  cases  of  obstruction  high  up,  the  same  phenomenon  is  mani- 
fested. He  argued  that  the  great  diminution  of  this  secretion,  in  his 
and  in  similar  cases,  was  caused  by  the  constant  vomiting  which  is 
always  present  in  obstruction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  by  the  little  available  absorptive  surface  which  is  presented, 
combining  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fluid  into  the  vascular  system, 
and  the  supply  of  an  adequate  amount  to  the  kidneys  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  secretion.  And  he  argued  further,  that  the  abundant 
discharge  of  limpid  urine  which  is  frequently  observed  in  cases  where 
the  seat  of  obstruction  is  low  down,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  presence 
of  entirely  opposite  conditions.  Further  observation,  however,  seems  to 
show  that  although  there  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  whole  to  a  dimi- 

1  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.  Second  Series. 
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nisbed  secretion  of  urine  when  the  impediment  is  high  up,  and  to  an 
increased,  or  at  all  events  fairly  abundant  secretion  when  the  impedi- 
ment is  low  down,  the  urine  is  in  many  cases  abundant  or  scanty  ap- 
parently quite  independently  of  the  seat  of  obstruction.  Dr.  Brinton, 
indeed,  suggests  that  the  diminished  secretion  of  urine  which  is 
frequently  met  with,  and  the  variability  of  which  phenomenon  he 
fully  recognises,  is  rather  due  to  a  kind  of  vicarious  secretion  into 
the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  to  which  also,  rather  than  to 
ingesta,  he  no  doubt  rightly  attributes  most  of  the  distension  of  the 
bowel  and  much  of  the  vomit.  Mr.  W.  Sedgwick,^  however,  apparently 
with  more  reason,  argues  that  the  diminution  or  suppression  of  the 
urinary  secretion  is  related  to  the  suddenness  and  intensity  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  is  immediately  due  to  the  reflected  influence  of  the  abdo- 
minal sympathetic  centres.  On  the  whole,  even  if  we  adopt  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  views,  it  may  j)robably  be  accepted  as  generally  true  that 
diminished  secretion  of  urine — often,  however,  temporary — attends 
those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  of  sudden  occurrence  and 
acute ;  and  that  a  fairly  abundant  secretion  of  this  fluid  characterises 
cases  which  are  chronic  in  their  course ;  and  that,  mainly  on  these 
very  grounds,  suppression  or  diminution  of  urine  is  far  more  com- 
mon in  cases  in  which  the  small  intestine  is  obstructed,  than  in 
those  in  which  the  impediment  occupies  the  larger  bowel. 

(/)  The  Mode  of  Invasion  is  often  of  great  value  in  reference 
to  diagnosis.  Internal  strangulation  and  intussusception  always 
begin  suddenly,  with  more  or  less  acute  and  severe  symptoms. 
Obstruction  by  gall-stones  might  be  expected  to  be  preceded  by 
symptoms  indicative  of  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  from  the  bladder 
into  the  duodenum,  and  by  further  symptoms  arising  in  the  course  of 
its  journey  to  the  spot  at  which  it  becomes  finally  arrested  ;  and  some- 
times, but  by  no  means  always,  the  history  of  such  premonitory 
symptoms  can  be  pretty  clearly  obtained.  Stricture,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  in  a  less  marked  degree  obstruction  from  compression  of  the 
bowel,  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  j)receded  for  a  more  or  less 
considerable  length  of  time  by  symptoms  which  point  to  wdiat  is 
going  on,  and  which  for  the  most  part  have  a  resemblance  to  those 
which  attend  the  fatal  attack. 

(r/)  The  Duration  of  Life  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms 
which  lead  to  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  maladies  under 
consideration  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  continuance 
of  life  is  compatible  with  the  persistence  of  mere,  though  complete,  colic 
or  rectal  obstruction  of  several  weeks'  or  even  months' duration. '  But 
death  as  a  rule  supervenes  much  earlier  in  proportion  as  the  impedi- 
ment is  situated  nearer  to  the  stomach.  When,  however,  enteritis  is 
associated  with  obstruction,  then,  wherever  the  obstruction  may  be  the 
progress  of  the  case  is  always  very  rapid,  and,  dating  from  the  com- 
mencement of  enter] tic  symptoms,  rarely  occupies  more  than  a  week 
often  only  three  or  four  days.    Hence  internal  strangulations,  obstruc- 
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tions  by  gall-stones,  and  intussusceptions  in  which  strangulation  occurs 
(more  particularly  therefore  intussusceptions  of  the  small  intestine),  are 
usually  fatal  within  a  few  clays  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms ; 
while  obstructions  from  stricture  or  compression,  and  generally  also 
those  from  intussusception  affecting  the  larger  bowel,  for  the  most 
part  present  a  comparatively  chronic  progress. 

(Ji)  Statistics. — There  are  certain  striking  facts  deducible  from  the 
statistics  of  obstructive  diseases,  which  it  is  always  well  to  bear 
in  mind.  ■  First,  as  regards  age  and  sex.    It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that  obstruction  by  gall-stones  always  occurs  late  in  life,  generally 
over  fifty,  and  about  four  times  as  frequently  in  women  as  in  men ; 
it  appears  also  that  intussusception  may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  is  at 
aU  ages  somewhere  about  twice  as  common  in  males  as  in  females, 
but  that  of  intussusceptions  involving  the  large  intestine  (which  form 
pretty  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  fatal  intussusceptions), 
probably  fully  one-half  occur  in  children  under  seven  years  of  age ;  it 
appears  further  that  stricture  (if  we  omit  strictures  due  to  congenital 
malformation)  is  a  disease  of  adult  life  and  occurs  indifferently  in 
both  sexes.    Next,  in  reference  to  the  portion  of  intestine  involved. 
Stricture,  as  a  cause  of  death,  belongs  almost  without  exception  to  the 
large  intestime,  and  not  only  so,  but  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number  of  strictures  are  situated  below  the  middle  of  the  transverse 
colon ;  compression  and  traction  belong  essentially  to  the  small  in- 
testine, and  may  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Fagge  observes,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  as  the  strictures  of  that  tract ;  internal  strangulation 
occurs  more  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  small  intestine,  or 
with  the  cfficum  and  sigmoid  flexure ;  gall-stones,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  become  arrested  somewhere  in  the  jejunum  or  ileum ; 
and  the  large  intestine  is  involved  in  intussusception  at  least  twice 
as  often  as  the  small  intestine  alpne.     Lastly,  with  respect  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  several  lesions,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
Dr.  Brinton's  figures,  based  on  500  deaths  from  obstruction;  ac- 
cording to  which  it  appears  that  out  of  100  cases,  43  are  cases  of 
intussusception,  17  are  cases  of  stricture,  4-8  are  cases  of  impaction  of 
gall-stones,  27-2  are  cases  of  internal  strangulation  (including,  how- 
ever, all  those  cases  which  have  been  here  described  as  compressions), 
and 's  are  cases  of  torsion,  in  regard  to  which  the  opinion  has  been 
previously  expressed  that  they  are  simply  cases  of  uncomplicated 

enteritis.  i  t  -u  j 

(i)  Finally,  in  respect  of  Treatment,  there  are  a  few  established  prin- 
ciples which  must  guide  us  in  all  cases  of  sudden  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  and  especially  in  all  cases  where  that  sudden  obstruction  is 
attended  with  symptoms  of  enteritis.  First,  purgatives  however  mild 
can  do  no  good,  may  do  immense  harm,  and  must  be  altogether  discarded. 
Secondly,  opiates  and  other  sedatives  must  be  administered  largely, 
or  at  least  sufficiently  largely  to  produce  some  visible  effect  in  reliev- 
ing r^ain  and  giving  rest,  and  should  in  most  cases  be  administered  by 
subcutaneous  iniection.  Thirdlv,  but  little  food  and  stimulus  should  be 
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administered  by  the  month,  for  they  are  almost  always  immediately 
rejected,  or  if  retained  fail  to  be  absorbed,  and  then  add  only  to  the 
bulk  of  faecal  matters  distending  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion, in  either  case  adding  to  the  patient's  distress  and  tending  to 
hasten  death.  Food  given  by  the  mouth  should  be  in  small  quan- 
tities, fluid,  and  easy  of  absorption  and  digestion.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  in  many  cases,  why  we  should  not  endeavour  to  support 
the  patient's  strength  by  nutritious  enemata.  Fourthly,  operations  for 
the  relief  of  intestinal  obstructions  are  rarely  followed  by  satisfactory 
results ;  nevertheless,  if  there  seem  a  chance,  however  remote,  of 
lengthening  the  life  of  a  patient  who  is  otherwise  doomed  to  speedy 
death,  few  would  hesitate  to  catch  at  that  chance.  In  some  forms  of 
obstruction  an  operation  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things  be  at 
least  useless,  as  for  example  in  simple  enteritis,  in  torsion,  in  most 
cases  of  compression  of  the  bowel,  and  in  the  impaction  of  gall-stones  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  an  operation  were  performed  at  an 
early  date,  internal  strangulations  might  be  relieved  with  fair  success, 
and  intussusceptions  might  be  retracted  with  frequent  benefit.  Dr. 
Fagge  is  doubtless  judicious  in  recommending  an  operation  for  the 
retraction  of  ileo-csecal  intussusception,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
given  previously;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  evidence 
points  at  all  strongly  to  internal  strangulation,  an  early  resort  to 
surgery  should  be  had.  It  need  scarcely  be  insisted  on  that  no  patient 
suffering  from  sudden  obstruction  with  enteritic  symptoms,  in  whom 
an  external  hernia,  whether  strangulated  or  not,  exists  or  has  existed, 
should  be  allowed  to  die  without  undergoing  an  exploratory  operation 
at  the  seat  of  hernia. 
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ULCERATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

By  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D.  F.E.C.P. 

Ulceration  of  the  bowels,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  to  indi- 
cate all  those  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  partially — no 
matter  how  or  why — destroyed,  is  a  lesion  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, sometimes  induced  by  the  extension  of  disease  from  the  exterior 
of  the  intestine,  more  commonly  the  result  of  morbid  processes 
commencing  in  its  mucous  and  submucous  tissues. 

I.  Pathology. — (a)  Ulceration  beginning  from  within. — Ulceration 
which  originates  in  connexion  with  the  mucous  membrane  may  be 
found  at  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tract ;  but  there  are  certain  situa- 
tions in  which  it  is  met  with  much  more  frequently  than  elsewhere : 
these  are  the  duodenum,  the  ileum  (especially  towards  its  outlet),  the 
caecum,  ascending  colon,  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum ;  in  other  words, 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  both  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  bowel. 

The  causes  of  ulceration  are  very  various,  and  are  not  always  easy 
to  define,  and  still  less  easy  in  practice  to  recognise.  Some  forms  of 
it  are  no  doubt  distinctly  the  result  of  the  liquefaction  or  destruc- 
tion of  some  specific  deposit,  as  in  enteric  fever  and  in  tuberculosis, 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  stages  of  syphilis;  and  some,  as  possibly 
the  dysenteric,  are  due  to  some  specific  kind  of  inflammation.  But 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  causes  of  ulceration  are 
local;  the  bowel  is  wounded  by  some  sharp  body  which  has  been 
swallowed,  or  is  rubbed  and  irritated  by  some  partially  arrested  solid 
mass,  or  is  fretted  by  the  constant  passage  over  it  of  acrid  fluids,  or 
presents  some  localised  point  or  points  of  inflammation,  which  own  no 
more  manifest  cause  than  does  a  pustule  of  impetigo,  a  bleb  of 
pemphigus,  or  an  ordinary  boil.  It  may,  however,  be  conceded,  that 
even  in  these  latter  cases  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  has  often 
much  to  do,  at  all  events  indirectly,  with  the  production  of  ulceration  : 
that,  for  example,  on  the  one  hand  the  fluids  which  irritate  are  often 
irritating  in  consequence  of  being  unhealthy  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fretted  bowel  often  inflames  or  ulcerates  under  their  influence, 
because  it  was  previously  congested,  or  its  circulation  was  sluggish. 

Many  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  are  attended  with  an 
excessive  production  of  epidermis,  or  with  the  exudation  of  mntter 
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into  or  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  thus  become  characterised  by  the 
development  of  sqiiamse  or  of  crusts,  on  the  removal  of  which  a  more 
or  less  raw  surface  is  left,  and  beneath  which  ulceration  is  apt  to  take 
place.  The  varieties  of  cutaneous  inflammation,  here  very  briefly 
indicated,  are  for  the  most  part  easy  of  separate  recognition,  yet  they 
not  infrequently  merge  one  into  the  other.  But  on  mucous  surfaces 
the  distinctions  between  scaly,  vesicular,  and  even  pustular  affections 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  very  obvious,  the  delicacy  and  moisture  of  the 
epithelium  interfering  alike  with  the  formation  of  a  mere  dry  scale, 
and  with  the  limited  accumulation  of  fluid  beneath  it.  I  have  used 
the  term  "  croupous "  on  another  page,  to  indicate  those  forms  of 
intestinal  inflammation  in  Avhich  the  mucous  membrane  is  found 
covered  with  an  opaqu.e  adherent  film,  composed  of  coi^puscular  ele- 
ments, derived  partly  from  its  surface,  partly  from  its  glandular 
involutions;  but  I  have  used  it  in  no  specific  sense,  and  believe 
that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  the  film,  or  false  membrane,  is 
homologous  with  the  scurf  of  pityriasis,  the  scales  of  lepra,  or  the 
vesicles  of  eczema.  Ulceration  of  the  bowels  not  infrequently  com- 
mences with  "  croupous"  inflammation  :  a  linear  or  irregularly  polygo- 
nal or  stellate  patch  of  more  or  less  intense  congestion  and  tumefaction 
makes  its  appearance,  which  soon  becomes  covered  (excepting,  perhaps, 
at  the  edges  by  which  it  may  be  extending)  with  an  opaque  whitish 
or  buff-coloured  exudation,  which  is  somewhat  friable  and  granular  on 
the  surface,  and  extends  by  rootlets  into  the  Lieberkuhnian  follicles ; 
the  patch  of  exudation  after  a  time  separates,  and  leaves  sometimes  a 
sound  surface,  sometimes  a  slight  excoriation,  or  even  a  distinct  ulcer, 
manifested  by  a  somewhat  cupped  greyish  or  yellowish  surface  and  a 
well-marked  margin  of  congested  mucous  membrane.  Ulcers  com- 
mencing thus  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  bowels,  but  are 
much  more  common  in  the  large  intestine  than  elsewhere.  In  the 
small  intestine  they  chiefly  afi'ect  the  free  edges  of  the  valvule  con- 
niventes,  and  in  the  large  intestine  either  the  projecting  ridges  formed 
by  the  intervals  between  the  sacculi,  or  those  which  correspond  to  the 
longitudinal  muscular  bands.  They  are  very  apt  to  occur,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  intestine,  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  and  in  cases 
m  which  the  patient  is  dying  from  many  forms  of  chronic  disease, 
such  as  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  cirrhosis,  cancer,  chronic 
phthisis;  and,  from  the  peculiar  position  which  they  occupy,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  depend,  partly  at  least,  on  irritation  by 
the  intestinal  contents.  Occasionally  we  find  large  tracts  of  bowel 
more  or  less  deeply  congested,  and  studded  with  irregular  patches  or 
bands,  or  an  imperfect  network,  consisting  partly  of  croupous  exu- 
dation, partly  of  consecutive  ulceration. 

In  other  cases  ulceration  commences  either  from  distinct  me- 
chanical injury  or  from  more  gradual  erosion;  the  ulcer  then 
being  roundish,  or  more  or  less  irregular  in  form,  varies  in  size, 
presenting  a  more  or  less  congested  and  well-defined,  but  not  neces- 
sarily thickened,  margin,  and  a  more  or  less  irregularly  excavated 
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shreddy  greyish  surface.  Such  ulcers  may  be  observed  when  gall- 
stones or  other  solid  bodies  have  lain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  a 
portion  of  intestinal  surface  ;  they  occur  also  in  the  large  intestine, 
when  it  has  been  long  distended  with  accumulated  faecal  contents. 
In  several  cases  of  long-continued  constiiDation,  I  have  seen  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  larger  bowel  studded  with  tracts  varying  from 
about  one  to  twelve  square  inches  in  area,  consisting  of  "groups  of 
circular  ulcers  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  from  half  an  inch 
downwards  in  diameter,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  net- 
work formed  of  congested  and  partly  undermined  bauds  of  mucous 
membrane. 

Sometimes,  again,  ulcers  obviously  originate  in  patches  of  sub- 
mucous suppuration,  as  we  see  occasionally  in  pyeemia,  or  in  patches 
of  submucous  slough,  like  an  ordinary  furuncle.  Among  these  may, 
perhaps,  be  reckoned  the  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  follicles 
of  the  colon,  which  Eokitansky  describes,  and  which  seem  by  many 
to  be  considered  the  earliest  stage  of  dysentery.  The  follicles  first 
enlarge  to  between  the  size  of  a  tare  and  a  pea,  and  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  red  halo  of  congestion,  and  then,  undergoing  sup- 
puration, discharge  their  contents  into  the  bowel  by  an  ulcerated 
opening,  which  eventually  erdarges,  and  forms  a  circular  ulcer  with 
overlapping  edges.  When  the  follicles  are  widely  affected,  the 
mucous  membrane  presents  in  the  first  instance  a  generally  congested 
tuberculated  surface,  upon  which,  after  a  short  time,  groups  of  small 
tolerably  deep  circular  ulcers  niake  their  appearance. 

In  other  cases,  again,  ulceration  is  produced  by  the  separation  of  a 
slough.  In  various  parts  of  the  small  intestine,  but  perhaps  most 
commonly  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  as  well  also  as  in  the  oeso- 
phagus and  stomach,  circumscribed  patches  of  intense  congestion  or  of 
extravasation  of  blood  appear  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  patches  shortly  dying,  and  coming  away  either  bit  by  bit  or  in 
mass.  The  formation  and  separation  of  such  patches  are  often  effected 
with  little  obvious  change  in  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  them  ; 
there  is  often  no  unwonted  congestion  observable,  and  the  pits  which 
are  formed  by  their  removal  for  the  most  part  speedily  become  effaced. 
I  believe  they  are  most  commonly  seen  in  cases  of  smaU-pox,  typhus, 
and  other  such  diseases.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  is  sometimes 
observed  in  the  valvulse  conniventes,  and  still  more  frequently  in  the 
transverse  projections  from  the  interior  of  the  larger  intestine,  t]ie  free 
edges  of  which  then  present  a  line  of  ulceration,  which  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  formed  by  a  mere  splitting  of  the  diseased  mucous 
membrane,  and  presents  either  an  ashy  or  a  yellow  flocculent  sm-face. 

But  sloughing  to  a  much  more  serious  extent  is  sometimes  met 
with,  especially  in  the  large  intestine ;  patches  of  surface  become 
livid,  or  brown,  or  nearly  black  with  congestion,  and  then  their 
central  region  assumes  a  grey  or  ashy  colour,  gets  shrunken,  depressed, 
and  softened,  and  soon  breaks  down  into  a  soft  shreddy  substance, 
which  partly  becomes  detached  and  partly  adheres  to  the  floor  of  the 
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excavation,  and  to  the  not  yet  broken  down  edges,  which  latter  tend  to 
spread,  and  to  involve  more  and  more  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Occasionally  extensive  tracts  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large  in- 
testine are  covered  with  sloughing  patches,  originating  in  the  manner 
just  described. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  non-specific  ulcers  arise  in  one  or 
other  of  the  modes  here  enumerated,  or  that  the  several  varieties  enu- 
merated are  even  in  the  beginning  in  all  cases  essentially  distinct 
from  one  another.  Still  less  do  they  necessarily  maintain  these 
distinctions  in  the  later  stages  of  their  progress.  Fully  formed  ulcers 
indeed  present  a  considerable  variety  of  appearance,  dependent  mainly 
on  the  processes  which  are  taking  place  in  them.  Thus,  when  they 
are  in  process  of  healing,  we  find  the  general  surface  smooth  and 
clean,  or  it  may  be  granulating,  the  edges  little  if  at  all  thickened  or 
congested,  perhaps  puckered,  and  sloping  more  or  less  obviouly  to 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer  with  which  they  are  continuous ;  when  they 
are  sluggish,  the  edges  are  more  or  less  tumid  and  rounded,  and  it 
may  be  overhanging,  and  the  general  surface  smooth,  or  somewhat 
irregular  and  flocculent ;  and  again,  when  they  are  spreading,  the  sur- 
rounding mucous  membrane  presents  more  or  less  intense  congestion 
and  swelling,  and  the  immediate  edge  of  the  ulcer  is  either  flocculent 
and  ash-coloured,  or  presents  a  vivid  red,  raw,  bleeding  wall,  or  forms 
a  more  or  less  complete  rim  of  distinct  gangrene.  The  floor  of  an 
intestinal  ulcer  is  generally  constituted  by  the  submucous  tissue,  but 
not  infrequently  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  are  distinctly  exposed, 
"especially  in  an  ulcer  which  is  still  spreading ;  and  when  the  ulcer 
tends  to  perforate  the  bowel,  the  muscular  coat  itseK  becomes  opaque, 
eroded,  and  in  parts  destroyed. 

The  account  just  given  applies  to  individual  ulcers.  But  very 
frequently,  and  much  more  frequently  in  the  large  than  in  the 
small  intestine,  numerous  ulcers  are  present  at  the  same  time,  and 
tend  to  increase  either  in  number  or  size  and  to  coalesce  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree ;  and  then,  according  to  the  stage  to  which  the  ulcera- 
tion has  advanced,  we  meet  in  different  cases  with  either  a  number 
of  roundish  ulcers  separated  by  an  imperfect  network  of  mucous 
membrane,  or  interlacing  networks  of  ulceration  and  of  mucous 
membrane,  or  islets  of  mucous  membrane  in  an  expanse  of  ulcera- 
tion, or  lastly,  extensive  tracts  from  which  the  mucous  coat  has 
been  wholly  removed.  In  these  cases  the  transverse  muscular  fibres 
are  often  freely  exposed,  and  the  remains  of  mucous  membrane  are 
red  and  swollen  and  rounded,  and  form  tubercular  excrescences.  The 
bowel,  moreover,  is  frequently  much  contracted.  • 

Some  of  the  specific  forms  of  intestinal  ulceration  have  been 
elsewhere  considered.  There  is  only  one,  indeed,  tubercular  ulcera- 
tion, which  needs  anything  like  minute  description  here.  Still  it 
may  be  convenient  briefly  to  advert  to  some  of  tlie  more  im- 
portant features  which  do,  or  are  supposed  to,  distinguish  them 
severally.    I  am  not  aware  that  syphilitic  ulceration^  has  been 
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surely  recognised  in  the  alimentary  canal,  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  inlet  and  outlet ;  intestinal  ulceration,  however,  is  often 
met  with  in  persons  who  have  died  when  under  tlie  iniluence  of  the 
syphilitic  virus,  and  it  seems  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  ulceration,  even  though  it  presents  no  visible 
distinctive  mark,  owns  a  syphilitic  origin.  Dysenteric  ulceration  occu- 
pies the  large  intestine,  and  occasionally  invades  also  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum.  The  mode  of  origin  of  the  tropical  form  of  the  disease 
is  variously  described;  by  many,  including  the  late  Dr.  Baly,  it  is 
considered  to  arise  in  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  solitary 
glands  ;  by  others  it  is  believed  to  originate  in  a  croupous  form  of 
inflammation ;  and  no  doubt  it  sometimes  commences  with  intense 
general  inflammation,  passing  at  once  into  gangrene.  But,  however 
it  may  begin,  it  tends  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  extensive  tracts  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  to  that  chronic  condition  of  more  or  less 
extensive  rawness  which  has  been  above  referred  to.  In'  typhoid 
fever  a  deposit  takes  place  in  the  solitary  glands,  and  in  Beyer's 
patches  (more  frequently  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former),  which 
become  congested,  softened,  and  form  flat  wheal-like  elevations. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  it  may  be  a  week,  the  bulk  of  the 
enlarged  gland  begins  to  slough,  a  line  of  ulceration  forms  around 
the  slough,  and  this  latter  acquires  a  peculiar  yellow  or  brownish 
hue.  In  a  short  time  the  slough  separates,  leaving  a  circular  or 
sinuous  ulcer  with  congested  tumid  edges,  and  an  excavated  surface, 
limited  either  by  the  submucous  tissue  or  by  the  transverse  muscular 
fibres.  Then  usually  the  edges  begin  to  resume  the  normal  thick- 
ness and  colour  of  mucous  membrane,  and  to  blend  gradually  with  the 
contiguous  surface  of  the  ulcer,  which  itself  fills  up  and  contracts, 
and  ultimately  heals  with  a  scarcely  or  not  at  all  visible  cicatrix. 
At  other  times  the  ulcer  remains  irritable  or  sluggish,  or  spreads 
both  in  surface  and  depth,  either  by  gradual  erosion,  or  by  sloughing, 
or  by  the  phagedgenic  process.  And  then  sometimes  heemorrbage, 
sometimes  perforation  of  the  bowel  takes  place.  Typhoid  ulcers  vary 
in  size  from  about  that  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  the  largest  of  Beyer's 
patches.  They  are  always  most  marked  immediately  above  the  ileo- 
CEecal  valve  (to  which  part  they  are  sometimes  limited),  and  extend 
thence,  gradually  decreasing  in  number  and  size,  upwards  through  the 
ileum  and  occasionally  the  jejunum.  They  occur  in  the  large  in- 
testine in  about  half  the  total  number  of  cases,  being  then  of  smaller 
size  than  those  in  the  ileum,  and  diminishing  in  number  from  the 
CEECum  downwards. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  the  tubercular  diathesis  reveals 
itself,  and  certainly  the  most  frequent  cause  of  intestinal  ulceration. 
It  occurs  in  rather  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  rarely  if  ever  independently  of  it;  and 
it  is  often  associated  with  peritoneal  and  other  varieties  of  abdominal 
tubercle.    It  affects  primarily  the  same  structures  as  are  affected  in 
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enteric  fever,  namely  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  glands  ;  and  in 
the  small  intestine  therefore  is  always  most  advanced  and  most  abun- 
dant immediately  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  from  whence  upwards 
(although  it  may  extend  throughout  the  ileum  and  jejunum)  it  gradu- 
ally diminishes.  It  affects  the  caecum  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  large  intestine,  involving  also  the  ileo-csecal  valve  and  the  vermi- 
form appendage ;  but  it  may  form  patches  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
colon.  The  large  intestine  and  small  intestine  are  affected  by  it  with 
equal  frequency,  and  they  are  both  affected  in  combination  about  twice 
as  frequently  as  they  are  each  affected  separately.  The  tubercular 
material  is  deposited,  either  in  the  form  of  grey  granules  or  of  yellow 
cheesy  masses,  in  the  substance  of  the  congested  and  swollen  glands, 
and  generally  soon  undergoes  softening,  producing  a  small  pretty  deep 
ulcer  with  thickened  elevated  overhanging  edges.  When  several  of 
these  deposits  have  softened  side  by  side,  as  happens  in  Peyer's 
patches,  the  ulcerated  area  presents  in  the  first  instance  a  kind 
of  honeycombed  appearance,  the  small  ulcers  being  separated  by 
more  or  less  complete  bridles  of  yet  undestroyed  and  thickened 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  general  margin,  which  is  also  thickened, 
presents  a  sinuous  or  scolloped  outline.  Tubercular  ulcers  generally 
tend  to  spread  by  the  successive  deposition  and  softening  of  tubercles 
at  their  edges,  the  tubercles  not  being  then  necessarily  limited  to  the 
glands;  and  by  this  process  they  often  extend  over  a  considerable 
area.  In  the  large  intestine  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  c^cum 
is  sometimes  thus  destroyed,  and  often  very  extensive  tracts  of  ulcera- 
tion are  found  to  stud  the  smface  of  the  colon  at  more  or  less  distant 
intervals.  In  the  small  intestine  tubercular  ulceration  has  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  spread  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  frequently 
forms  bands  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  wide,  occupyino- 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel.  Many  of  these  are  some- 
times met  with  at  short  distances  from  one  another  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  small  intestine.  In  most  cases  the  ulcers 
stiU  go  on  enlarging  up  to  the  patient's  death,  and  occasionally 
they  lead  to  haemorrhage  or  to  perforation.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  cicatrize  more  or  less  perfectly :  some  cicatrizing  indeed  while 
others  are  spreading,  or  new  ones  are  forming.  But,  owing  to  the 
extensive  destruction  which  tubercular  ulceration  occasions,  cicatriza- 
tion IS  generally  attended  with  considerable  contraction;  so  that 
sometimes  in  the  small  intestine,  in  the  ctecum,  or  in  the  colon, 
the  calibre  of  the  bowel  becomes  in  consequence  so  much  dimi- 
nished as  to  produce  a  real  stricture.  Sometimes,  again,  tubercular 
deposits  dry  up  or  become  absorbed  without  ever  undero-oino-  actual 
■ulceration;  audit  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find,  in  cases'' of  "chronic 
phthisis  both  m  the  large  and  small  intestines,  small,  irregular 
elevated  patches,  sometimes  associated  with  ulceration  or  the  re' 
mains  of  ulceration,  which  present  a  dark  greyish  hue  and  a  cica- 
trix-hke  appearance,  the  surface  being  studded  with  small  granules, 
the  edges  being  puckered  and  prolonged  by  irregular  bands  into 
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the  membrane  around,  an  appearance  having  some  resemblance  to 
that  produced  by  superficial  lupus.  The  peritoneal  surface  corre- 
sponding to  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally 
studded  with  minute  grey  granulations  and  the  lymphatics  ramify- 
ing in  the  walls  of  the  same  part,  and  those  extending  between  it 
and  the  nearest  mesenteric  glands  are  often  filled  with  opaque  white 
creamy  or  cheesy  contents.  It  may  be  added  that  extensive  chronic 
ulceration  of  the  large  intestine,  which  has  all  the  characters  pre- 
viously described  as  belonging  to  the  later  stages  of  dysentery,  or 
of  non-specific  forms  of  intestinal  ulceration,  is  often  met  with  in 
phthisical  patients  ;  in  whom  there  is  no  tubercle  in  any  part  of  the 
bowel  except  the  ileum,  and  where  therefore  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  ulceration,  originated  directly  in  the  breaking  down  of 
tubercle,  or  whether,  as  seems  most  likely,  it  took  its  origin  in  simple 
excoriation  caused  by  the  constant  passage  of  irritating  secretions 
from  the  tubercular  bowel  above,  just  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trachea  becomes  so  often  excoriated  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
phthisis. 

Many  intestinal  ulcers  doubtless  cicatrize  and  leave  behind  them 
no  traces  of  their  former  existence,  or,  at  most,  a  smooth  depression 
with  puckered  edges.  In  other  cases,  however,  and  indeed  in  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  results  of  more  or  less  serious  importance  foUow. 

Sometimes,  where  a  vast  continuous  extent  of  surface  has  been 
destroyed,  as  we  see  occasionally  in  the  rectum  and  other  parts 
of  the  large  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  never  does  become 
restored ;  and  even  in  cases  where  the  destruction  of  tissue  has  been 
much  more  limited,  the  ulcer  may  assume  the  character  often  pre- 
sented by  the  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  be  ready,  as  that 
is,  to  break  out  again  and  again  under  apparently  the  most  trivial 
provocation.  But  generally  when  a  large  ulcer  heals  wholly  or  in 
part,  some  degree  of  contraction  of  the  calibre  of  the  bowel  is  the 
consequence, — contraction  which  takes  place  both  in  length  and  in 
breadth,  but  which  from  obvious  causes  manifests  itself  most  conspi- 
cuously'in  the  latter  direction.  Stricture,  in  fact,  often  follows  such 
contraction,  but  especially,  and  indeed  almost  exclusively,  when  the 
ulceration  which  has  given  rise  to  it  has  occupied  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  bowel,  as  it  does  often  in  tubercular  disease,  and  always 
after  the  separation  of  a  mass  of  invaginated  bowel. 

Another  very  common  sequence  of  ulceration  is  perforation  of  the 
intestinal  walls  at  the  seat  of  ulceration,  and  the  consequent  commu- 
nication of  the  interior  of  the  bowel  either  with  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  with  that  of  some  hollow  viscus.  The  most  frequent  of  these  com- 
munications is  that  with  the  peritoneum.  Perforation  occurs  niore  fre- 
quently in  enteric  fever  than  in  any  other  kind  of  disease,  taking  place 
generally  somewhere  in  the  lower  three  feet  of  the  ileum,  and  rarely  m 
the  colon.  It  occurs  occasionally  only  in  the  course  of  tubercular 
ulceration  of  tlie  bowel,  and  then  also  generally  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum.    It  is  induced  sometimes  by  the  constant  fretting  kept 
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up  by  the  pressure  of  some  hard  irritating  body,  such  as  a  gall-stone 
or  some  other  form  of  intestinal  concretion.  Sometimes  it  follows 
upon  the  ulceration  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
attend  the  undue  distension  taking  place  often  in  the  bowel  above 
an  impediment.  Sometimes,  again,  it  results  from  the  separation  of 
freshly  united  surfaces,  as  in  intussusception.  And  indeed  it  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  any  form  of  ulceration,  or  weakness,  whether 
dependent  on  mere  thinning,  or  softening,  or  ulceration,  or  gangrene. 
The  actual  perforation,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  always  the  last  part  to  yield,  is  due  generally,  perhaps 
always,  to  laceration.  And  although  the  result  of  the  lesion  is 
general  and,  with  few  exceptions,  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis,  the  lips, 
of  the  perforation  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  bowel  are  almost 
always  found  adherent  by  lymph  to  some  neighbouring  viscus. 
Indeed  perforation  into  the  peritoneum  is  sometimes  staved  off,  or 
wholly  prevented,  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  localised  adhesive 
peritonitis.  It  is  by  the  intervention  of  such  adhesion  that  a  per- 
forating ulcer  of  the  bowel  comes  usually  to  communicate  with  some 
neighbouring  hollow  viscus.  The  ulcer,  having  first  eaten  its  way 
through  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  next  perforates 
the  layer  of  adhesions,  then  the  walls  of  the  attached  viscus ;  and 
thus  establishes  a  more  or  less  free  passage  between  them,  and 
permits  a  more  or  less  ready  interchange  of  contents.  Sometimes  an 
abscess-like  cavity  lies  between  the  two  organs  which  communicate, 
and  forms  the  medium  of  their  communication.  Such  communica- 
tions, though  generally  perhaps  permanent,  are  not  always  so ;  and 
their  closure  is  effected  usually  by  the  retreat  of  the  bowel  from 
the  organ  to  which  it  is  adherent,  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
a  hollow  funnel-like  passage  between  them,  which  becoming  longer 
and  narrower  finally  closes  at  its  narrowest  end,  or  that  furthest  from 
tlie  bowel.  There  are  probably  none  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
between,  which  and  the  bowels  communication  may  not  be  established 
hy  means  of  ulceration  beginning  on  the  side  of  the  bowel.  Thus 
j  not  infrequently,  contiguous  portions  of  the  small  intestine  are  found 
^  opening  into  one  another,  or  small  intestine  into  the  transverse  or 
some  other  part  of  the  colon:  and  thus  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure 
or  even  the  small  intestine,  may  be  found  to  communicate  with  an 
ovary  or  with  the  urinary  bladder;  or  the  duodenum,  and  perhaps  the 
transverse  colon  with  the  gall-bladder ;  or  the  stomach  with  the  trans- 
verse colon ;  or  again  almost  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  open 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  forming  a  facal  fistula,  or  artificial 
anus.  In  some  cases  the  perforating  ulceration  begins  in  a  diver- 
ticulum of  the  ileum,  or  in  one  of  the  false  diverticula  occurring 
sometimes  in  the  large  intestine.  Mr.  Sydney  Jones '  records  a  case  in 
which  ulceration  of  a  false  diverticulum  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  led 
to  a  passage  between  that  part  of  the  bowel  and  the  bladder  The 
results  of  some  of  these  communications  are  perhaps  of  little  im- 

^  Patli.  Trans,  vol.  x. 
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portance ;  other  communications,  however,  are  not  only  of  dangerous 
consequence  but  also  of  much  interest.  Among  these  latter  are  espe- 
cially communications  between  the  colon  and  the  stomach  or  duo- 
denum, which  lead  to  the  occasional  or  constant  vomiting  of  actual 
f feces,  and  the  escape  of  undigested  food  into  the  large  intestine ;  and 
communications  with  the  urinary  bladder,  which  occasion  the  escape 
of  flatus  and  of  faeces  into  that  viscus,  with  other  consequences  which 
are  easy  to  foresee. 

(&)  Ulceration  beginning  from  without. — Ulceration  of  the  bowel 
beginning  from  without  occurs  generally  in  connexion  with  some 
abscess  of  which  the  intestine  has  been  made  to  form  a  portion 
of  the  parietes.  The  abscess  is  sometimes  distinctly  peritoneal; 
sometimes  occupies  a  viscus  which  becomes  adherent  to  the  bowel 
at  the  point  where  perforation  is  about  to  take  place.  Sometimes 
the  purulent  matter  infiltrates  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mesentery 
or  of  some  other  peritoneal  duplicature,  and  thus  reaches  the 
intestinal  walls.  If  the  external  abscess  attacks  a  part  of 
bowel  covered  with  peritoneum,  it  generally  causes  the  erosion 
of  that  membrane  in  the  first  instance  to  a  comparatively  small 
extent :  then  the  matter  undermines  it,  and  accumulates  between 
it  and  the  muscular  coat ;  soon  the  muscular  coat  becomes  opaque, 
softened,  and  perforated  in  one  or  more  spots,  when  again  an  ac- 
cumulation of  matter  takes  place  between  the  muscular  and  tlie 
mucous  membranes,  which  latter  then  forms  a  larger  or  smaller 
hemispherical  bulging  towards  the  interior  of  the  bowel,  on  the 
convexity  of  which  ulceration  soon  ensues,  and  the  communica- 
tion between  the  abscess  and  the  bowel  is  completed.  Or  again,  a 
hollow  viscus  may  open  by  ulceration  into  the  bowel,  having  first 
caused  adhesion,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the  bowel  opens  into 
other  organs.  By  the  processes  here  indicated,  peritoneal  abscesses 
discharge  themselves  into  various  parts  of  the  bowel ;  inflamed  ovarian 
tumours  communicate  with  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  other  parts  ; 
an  ulcerated  gall-bladder,  or  an  abscess  of  the  liver  perforates,  the 
duodenum  or  transverse  colon;  an  abscess  of  the  kidney  or  other 
form  of  retro-peritoneal  abscess  opens  on  the  one  side  into  the 
ascending  colon  and  c£ecum,  on  the  other  into  the  descending  colon, 
or,  by  burrowing  beneath  the  peritoneum,  reaches  the  rectum,  and 
perforates  that.  In  a  similar  way,  too,  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  or  even 
an  empyema,  may  empty  itself  into  the  coecum  or  some  other  part  of 
the  large  intestine,  in  or  just  above  the  pelvis. 

In  a  few  instances,  tubercular  deposits  commencmg  at  the  peri- 
toneal surface  gradually  invade  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel, 
forming  here  and  there  large  knots  of  tubercular  infiltration  of  the 
intestinal  walls,  which  gradually  softening  lead  to  the. ulceration  of 
the  mucous  surface  over  them,  to  the  formation  of  a  tubercular 
abscess,  and  even  to  a  communication  between  the  interior  of  the 
bowel  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  added  here,  that  malignant  disease  of  the  bowel 
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not  only  causes  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface,  but  not  infrequently 
produces  perforation  into  the  abdomen,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  complex  and  unusual  communications  between  neigh- 
bouring cavities,  and  these  and  the  external  surface. 

II.  Symptoms. — The,  symptoms  which  ulceration  of  the  bowels  pro- 
duces are  so  constantly  associated  with  the  symptoms  of  those  morbid 
states  of  system  on  which  the  ulceration  depends,  and  are  so  frequently 
mixed  up  with  symptoms  due  to  the  various  complications  which  follow 
upon  ulceration,  that  we  have  seldom  the  opportunity  of  studying 
them  in  their  simple  form ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  omit  aU  reference  to  the 
symptoms  of  its  complications,  we  leave  veiy  little  to  be  said  upon 
the  symptomatology  of  ulceration.    It  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  attended  in  the  first  instance  with  more  or 
less  marked  febrile  symptoms,  which  assume,  if  the  disease  become 
chronic,  a  distinctly  and  indeed  typical  hectic  character  ;  that  the 
affected  bowel  is  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure,  a  character  which  is 
especially  observable  if  the  ulceration  be  extensive,  or  if  it  occupy  the 
csecum  and  other  parts  of  the  large  intestine ;  that  there  is  some 
impairment  of  nutrition  marked  by  emaciation  and  debility,  and  feeble- 
ness of  circulation ;  and  that  there  is,  above  all,  something  abnormal 
in  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  in  the  evacuations.    The  stools  in 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  are  generally  liquid,  contain  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  the  fluid  secretions  of  the  bowel,  and  not  infre- 
quently more  or  less  blood;  they  are,  moreover,  often  pea-soup- 
like in  colour  and  consistence,  and  much  more  foetid  than  in  health ; 
further,  they  are  usually  passed  much  more  frequently  than  natural' 
and  the  patient  suffers  from  frequent  colicky  pains  and  from  tenesmus! 
But  all  these  symptoms  are  liable  to  much  modification,  and  one  or  eveii 
all  of  them  may  be  absent.    Thus,  sometimes  ulceration  is  present, 
especially  if  it  occur  high  up  in  the  small  intestine,  without  occasioninc^ 
any  obvious  disturbance  of  the  bowels.    I  recollect  very  well  the  case 
of  a  man  who  died  from  gradually  increasing  emaciation  and  debility 
with  no  symptoms  sufaciently  characteristic  to  point  to  any  one  omari 
as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  whom  after  death  the  only  visfble 
lesion  was  pretty  extensive  chronic  ulceration  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
ileum.    The  bowels,  indeed,  may  be  constipated  from  first  to  last  as 
we  now  and  then  observe  in  cases  of  enteric  fever,  and  as  happened  in 
a  case  of  extensive  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  which  I  have  quoted 
in  another  article,  and  in  which  death,  and  probably  the  ulceration  itself 
were  due  to  simple  constipation.    Ulceration  of  the  laro-er  bowel  is 
much  more  constantly  associated  with  the  passage  of  frequent  and  thin 
evacuations  than  is  ulceration  of  the  small  intestine :  these  mav  be 
purely  diarrhr^al  when  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine  is  alone 
involved,  but  assume  a  more  and  more  decidedly  dysenteric  cha  • 
racter  in  proportion  as  the  ulceration  affects  its  lower  part-  in 
which  latter  condition  the  evacuations,  though  frequent  and  passed 
with  extreme  tenesmus,  are  scanty,  mucous,  and  often  san-uiAolent 
and  occasionally  only  containing  a  little  true  fiecal  matter    It  is 
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in  this  dysenteric  form  of  disease,  moreover,  that  the  evacuations 
become  most  offensive,  the  foetor  being  sometime&,  even  though 
no  gangrene  be  present,  putrid  and  almost  insufferable.  Besides 
the  slight  oozing  of  blood  which  tinges  the  evacuations  in  diar- 
rhoea of  a  dysenteric  character,  haemorrhage  to  a  considerable  amount 
sometimes  takes  place,  haimorrhage  which  may  be  continuous  or 
recurrent,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  destroy  life.    This  accident 
is  not  very  infrequent  either  in  enteric  fever  or  dysentery,  and  occa- 
sionally results  from  the  perforation  of  a  comparatively  large  vein  or 
artery.    There  is  little  to  add,  even  in  regard  to  the  diarrhoea  v/hich 
attends  tubercular  disease  of  the  bowels,  excepting  that  as  the  intes- 
tinal disease  is  mostly  a  progressive  one,  the  diarrhoeal  symptoms, 
having  once  declared  themselves,  tend  to  become  progressively  more 
and  more  severe,  and  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  those  cases  of 
phthisis  which  are  attended  with  intestinal  complication  that  the 
emaciation  is  most  rapid  and  becomes  most  extreme.    This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  various  symptoms  which  are  caused  by 
stricture,  and  by  perforation  of  the  bowel,  and  by  the  communication 
of  the  bowel  with  other  organs,  nor  to  enter  upon  the  description  of 
those  symptoms  which  attend  typhoid  or  dysenteric  ulceration. 

III.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ulceration  merges  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  diseases  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
admits,  indeed,  of  but  little  independent  remark.    But  putting  all 
its  complications  otit  of  the  question,  our  aim  in  the  treatment  of 
ulceration  would  seem  to  be,  first,  to  promote  the  healing  of  the  ulcer, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  local  mischances  which  are  apt 
to  follow  ;  second,  to  check  the  abdominal  discomfort  and  the  diarrhoea 
which  so  rapidly  weaken  the  patient ;  and  third,  to  support  his 
strength  directly  by  all  means  at  our  disposal.    Whether  there  are 
any  medicines  which  are  capable  of  being  made  to  act  directly  on  an 
ulcer  seated  at  a  distance  from  either  outlet  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
still,  from  our  knowledge  of  what  drugs  are  useful  in  ulcers  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  lower  end  of  the  large  intestine,  we  are  justified 
at  least  in  hoping  that  some  benefit,  however  infinitesimal,  may  result 
from  the  employment  of  the  same  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  the 
deeper-seated  disease.    On  these  grounds,  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver, 
iron,  copper,  the  mineral  acids  and  other  remedies,  have  been  fre- 
quently employed,  and  often  with  apparent  benefit.    But  rest,  which 
is  so  useful  an  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  so  many  diseases,  is 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  treatment  of  ulceration  of  the  bowels. 
The  violent  and  frequent  peristaltic  movements  and  writhmgs  which 
the  ulcers  themselves  give  rise  to,  tend  obviously  to  prevent  them 
from  healing,  and  add  greatly  to  the  danger  of  perforation ;  purgative 
'medicines  should  therefore  be  entirely,  or  at  least  as  much  as  possible, 
avoided,  and  further,  tlie  exalted  peristaltic  movements  which  attend 
the  disease  should  be  restrained.    For  this  purpose  various  astringent 
medicines  may  be  used,— lime,  tannic  acid,  chalk,  and  vegetable 
astrinc^ents  ;  but  far  more  useful  than  these,  as  a  rule,  is  opium,  in  one 
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or  other  of  its  various  preparations.    There  are  probably  few  simple 
combinations  more  generally  useful  than  the  aromatic  powder  of  chalk 
and  opium,  and  the  compound  kino  powder.    But  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  opium  cannot  always  be  taken  in  these  cases.  Chronic 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  often  attended  with  an  irritable  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  stomach,  manifested  by 
dryness,  soreness,  and,  perhaps,  cracking  of  the  tongue,  and  heat  at 
the  stomach,  with  nausea — conditions  which  the  use  of  opium  unfor- 
tunately often  intensifies.    If  opium  then  cannot  be  administered, 
astringent  medicines  with  carminatives  must  be  alone  employed ;  or 
some  other  form  of  sedative,  such  as  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  Indian 
hemp,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c,  must  be  resorted  to.  Opium  may  often  be 
given  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  suppository  or  of  enema.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  is  never  desirable  by  these  means 
to  produce  prolonged  constipation.;  and  that  to  obviate  this  con- 
tingency, either  the  medicines  which  have  produced  it  must  be  left 
off  or  given  in  diminished  doses,  or  simple  enemata  must  be  em- 
ployed.   It  IS  obvious  that  the  various  measures  which  have  just  been 
enimierated,  while  they  check  peristalsis,  act  with  equal  efficacy  in 
tullilling  the  second  indication  of  treatment,— namely,  the  arrest  of 
diaiThoea.    Our  third  and  last  object,  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's 
strength,  must  be  attained  by  the  exhibition  of  tonic  medicines  and 
the  careful  administration  of  food  and  stimulants.    The  form  of  tonic 
to  be  given  must  obviously  be  made  to  accord  with  the  treatment 
selected  to  restrain  peristalsis  and  diarrhoea ;  it  must  also  be  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  regards  his  general  health  and  his 
digestive  functions.    In  the  same  way  the  diet  must  be  regulated  • 
nothing  should  be  permitted  wliich  is  known  to  disagree  with  the 
patient;  everything  should  be  well  cooked,  well  masticated,  and  easy 
of  digestion  and  food  should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities,  and  at 
regular  if  not  frequent  intervals.    Farinaceous  foods  ire  in  maAy  cases 
most  suitable  but  eggs,  fish,  and  fowl  may  often  be  used  wiYgrea 
advantage.    Butchers  meat  is  sometimes  whoUy  inadmissible  For 
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For  reasons  which  are  sufficiently  apparent,  and  which  have  indeed 
been  already  indicated,  the  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  ulceration  are 
mtentionally  meagre,  and  point  rather  to  general  principles  than  to 
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CANCEROUS  AND  OTHER  GROWTHS  OF  THE 

INTESTINES. 
By  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D.,  r.E.C.P. 

(1)  Cancerous  disease,  to  auy  serious  extent,  much  more  rarely  affects 
tlie  intestines  than  the  stomach,  and  the  small  intestme  much  more 
rarely  than  the  large.    Of  all  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  rectum 
seems  to  be  the  most  frequently  thus  affected,  the  sigmoid  flexure 
next.    Yet  the  bowels  are  very  often  the  seat  of  a  trivial  amount  of 
cancerous  deposit ;  for  peritoneal  cancer,  which  is  a  not  uncommon 
form  of  disease,  is  almost  always  attended  with  more  or  less  involve- 
ment of  their  serous  surface.  Cancer  rarely  originates  in  the  substance 
of  the  intestinal  walls  ;  but  involves  them  by  extension  from  the  serous 
membrane,  from  the  mesenteric  and  other  abdominal  lymphatic  glands, 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lesser  omentum,  venter  ilei,  or  pelvis, 
or  from  the  stomach,  or  the  pelvic  genito-urinary  organs,  especially 
the  uterus  and  vagina.    When  commencing  from  the  peritoneum,  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  that  membrane,  in  the  form  of  lenticular  or 
tubercular  elevations,  which  tend  to  increase  in  number  and  to  enlarge, 
and  then  to  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably  smooth  or  somewhat 
nodulated  lamina  of  various  thickness.     Generally  the  cancerous 
deposits  appear  first,  and  are  most  abundant,  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
lines  along  which  the  peritoneum  leaves  the  bowel ;  and  whether  the 
disease  be^ans  in  the  peritoneum  or  in  the  substance  of  the  mesentery 
and  similar  processes  (but  especially  in  the  latter  case),  the  subserous 
connective  tissue  becomes  largely  infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  the 
bowel  firmly  fixed  to  it  or  set  as  it  were  in  it.    It  is  naturally  m  the 
loose  tissues  around  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  caecum,  and 
the  duodenum,  that  the  development  of  subperitoneal  cancer  is  most 
abundant :  and  sometimes  these  parts  are  thus  reduced  to  niere  chan- 
nels, excavated,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance  of  a  solid  mass.  Cancerous 
disease  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  bowel  may  be  almost  universal  : 
or  it  may  affect  tracts  of  bowel  of  various  lengths;  or,  again,  a  ban.l 
of  cancerous  deposit  may  encircle  the  bowel  at  some  point  (generally, 
in  this  case,  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine),  while  merely  a 
few  isolated  cancerous  nodules  are  scattered  at  distant  intervals  over 
other  parts  of  the  peritoneum. 

Cancer  beginning  on  the  outer  surface  tends  no  doubt  sooner  or 
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later  to  invade  the  tissues  internal  to  it ;  but  although  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  tendency  in  it  to  spread  laterally,  it  is  remarkable  how 
frequently,  even  in  extensive  peritoneal  cancer,  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  escape.  When  the  disease  extends  inwards,  growths  of 
cancer,  continuous  with  those  placed  externally,  perforate  the  mus- 
cular coat,  which  generally  becomes  at  the  same  time  increased  in 
thickness  and  marked  with  vertical  bands,  of  which  some  appear  to 
be  simply  fibrous.  Subsequently  the  disease  invades  the  submucous 
tissue,  in  which  it  spreads  both  laterally  and  vertically,  forming  a 
more  or  less  well-defined,  rounded,  or  nodulated  tumour,  at  first 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  which  is  still  moveable  over  it,  then 
involving  that  membrane,  and  rendering  it  smooth  and  fixed.  At 
this  stage  nodules  of  cancer,  having  no  apparent  continuity  with  pre- 
existing cancerous  masses,  are  apt  to  appear  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Then  soon  ulceration  takes  place,  which  is  some- 
times preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  false  membrane  on  the 
diseased  surface,  and  is  often  attended  with  more  or  less  sloughing  of 
the  cancerous  mass.  The  diseased  tract  thus  becomes  excavated,  and 
then  presents  either  a  hard,  smooth,  cupped  surface,  or  one  in  which 
fungous  granulations  are  intermixed  with  sloughing  hollows  ;  the  edges 
being  thickened,  and  either  callous  and  tolerably  smooth  or  sprouting 
out  with  cancerous  excrescences. 

The  direct  ill-effects  of  cancer  of  the  bowels  are  various.  In  some 
cases,  especially  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  involved  in  some  con- 
siderable  area,  diarrhoea  of  a  more  or  less  uncontrollable  character 
contributes  to  hasten  the  patient's  death  ;  in  other  cases,  and  generally 
when  the  large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  disease,  and  a  limited  portion 
of  bowel  only  is  involved,  stricture  takes  place  ;  in  other  cases,  serious 
or  fatal  haemorrhage  arises,  either  from  the  general  surface  of  an  ulcer, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  erosion  of  some  large  vessel  in  the  progress 
of  the  ulceration  ;  and  in  other  cases,  again,  the  bowel  opens  into  the 
peritoneum,  and  extravasation  of  its  contents  and  peritonitis  ensue,  or 
communications  take  place  between  it  and  other  portions  of  bowel,  or 
other  organs,  giving  rise  to  special  symptoms  of  more  or  less  urgency 
and  danger. 

The  different  kinds  of  cancer  affect  the  bowels  in  much  the  same 
proportion  as  they  affect  the  stomach ;  and  present,  as  they  do  in  the 
latter  organ,  certain  specific  peculiarities  which  may  be  briefly  adverted 
to.  Scirrhus  tends  to  produce  contraction  of  the  parts  which  it 
involves,  and  is  especially  that  form  of  cancer  which  causes  stricture. 
The  ulcer  which  it  yields  is  very  often  smooth  and  excavated ;  but 
sometimes,  when  scirrhus  extends  from  the  outer  part  of  the  bowel  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  it  assumes  in  the  latter  situation  the  character 
of  soft  cancer,  and  forms  there  projecting  growths,  or  an  ulcer  with  a 
tendency  to  sprout.  Encephaloid  cancer  presents  various  decrees  of 
softness  and  vascularity,  and  rarely  causes  obstruction  of  the  bowel, 
except  by  the  formation  of  a  tumour,  or  series  of  tumours,  springing 
from  its  mucous  aspect  and  projecting  into  its  cavity.    The  tumours 
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are  romided,  or  lobulated  or  even  villous,  and  have  a  great  tendency 
to  ulcerate  or  slough,  and  bleed.  The  melanotic  variety  of  ence- 
phaloid  rarely  affects  the  intestines  except  secondarily,  and  in  the 
form  of  minute  discrete  black  spots,  scattered  for  the  most  part 
over  the  peritoneal  surface.  Epithelial  cancer  occasionally  involves 
the  rectum  by  spreading  to  it  from  the  uterus  and  vagina;  and 
occasionally,  also,  arises  independently  in  the  lower  part  of  that  tube. 
I  am  not,  however,  aware  that  it  ever  originates,  or  is  indeed  found, 
in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Colloid  cancer,  or  (if  it  be 
preferred)  colloid  disease,  affects  the  bowel  usually  like  scirrhus  and 
encephaloid,  fi^om  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  gradually  like  them 
extending  through  the  intestinal  walls  spreads  pretty  widely  in  the 
substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  at  the  surface  of  which  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  groups  of  minute  vesicles,  reminding  one  of  patches 
of  herpes  or  of  eczema,  or  (if  the  fibroid  element  be  in  excess)  in  the 
form  of  whitish  wheals  not  unlike  those  of  scirrhus.  These  become 
eroded,  or  more  or  less  excavated,  but  remain  pretty  smooth,  and 
secrete  in  abundance  the  transparent  glairy  fluid,  with  which  the 
interstices  of  colloid  material  are  filled.  Colloid  cancer  comparatively 
rarely  involves  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel,  at  any  rate  to 
a  serious  extent.  It  sometimes  appears  in  the  caecum,  sigmoid 
flexure,  or  rectum,  as  a  primary  disease.  Mr.  W.  Adams  ^  records  a 
case  in  which  a  colloid  tumour,  as  large  as  the  fist,  springing  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  rectum,  projected  into  it,  and  caused  symptoms 
of  stricture. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible^  to  discuss  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  intestinal  cancer  apart  from  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
abdominal  cancer  generally,  or  from  those  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
and  rectum,  or  from  those  of  its  chief  local  consequences, — namely, 
obstruction  and  perforation;  it  is,  moreover,  needless,  for  these  are 
all  considered  at  length  in  other  articles. 

(2)  Fibroid  infiltration  aiid  thickening,  identical  with  the  fibroid 
form  of  so-called  "  scirrhous  "  pylorus,  is  met  with  occasionally  in 
the  bowels,  where  also  it  constitutes  one  form  of  "scirrhus."  Its 
chief,  perhaps  only,  seats  are  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum,  where  it 
produces  results  resembling  in  almost  every  particular  those  which 
have  been  described  as  belonging  to  true  scirrhus.  It  seems,  however, 
to  differ  from  that  in  its  purely  local  character,  in  the  absence  of  all 
secondary  deposits,  as  well  as  in  its  elementary  constitution. 

(3)  Villous  growths  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  large 
intestine,  particularly  in  the  -sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum.  They 
generally  occupy  a  limited  and  well-defined  area,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  three  or  four  square  inches  or  more,  and  sometimes  encircles 
the  gut.  The  portion  of  the  parietes  corresponding  to  the  villous 
surface  is  always  infiltrated  and  thickened  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
with  a  kind  of  fibroid  material,  which  forms  the  basis  from  wliich  the 
villous  excrescences  spring.    The  mucous  coat  and  submucous  tissue 

^  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i. 
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are  the  parts  principally  thus  affected,  and  sometimes  indeed  grow 
out  into  a  tumour  with  a  constricted  neck.  Tlie  villi  are  abundant 
and  close-set,  easily  distinguishable,  especially  if  the  tumour  be 
floated  in  water,  often  of  considerable  length,  conical,  cylindrical  or 
club-shaped,  and  branching.  As  we  have  already  seen,  villous  out- 
growths are  sometimes  distinctly  cancerous  ;  but  certainly  most  of 
those  which  have  been  met  with  in  the  large  intestine  seem  clearly 
to  have  been  of  a  benign  character.  The  presence  of  a  villous  tumour 
sometimes  causes  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  or  dysenteric  diarrhoea ; 
but  its  ultimate  tendency  seems  always  to  produce  obstruction.  In 
most  of  the  recorded  cases  death  has  been  the  result  of  stricture. 
Occasionally,  when  the  growth  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  anus,  it  admits  of  removal  by  operation. 

(4:)  Polypi,  or  outgrowths  of  a  non-malignant  character,  are  not 
very  infrequently  discovered  post  mortem  attached  to  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  especially  to  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum, 
ascending  colon,  and  rectum,  and  are  sometimes  present  here  in 
vast  numbers.  They  seem  generally  to  resemble  ordinary  cutaneous 
fibro-cellular  or  molluscous  tumours,  and  consist,  like  them,  of  an  out- 
growth of  connective  tissue  invested  in  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane, 
which  still  for  the  most  part  presents  its  normal  structure.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  they  occasionally  originate  in  connexion  with  the 
edges  of  ulcerated  patches ;  but  they  doubtless  more  frequently  arise 
independently  of  any  discoverable  pre-existing  cause.  In  an  early 
stage  they  form  mere  rounded  bead-like  excrescences,  looking  like 
enlarged  solitary  glands;  but  they  soon  elongate,  and  generally  at 
the  same  time  increase  in  some  degree  in  other  dimensions.  When 
thoroughly  developed,  they  form  for  the  most  part  cylindrical  out- 
growths from  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  from 
the  thickness  of  a  probe  up  to  that  of  a  director,  with  extremities 
which  are  sometimes  bulbous  and  cauliflower-like,  and  then  highly 
vascular,  and  tending  to  bleed.  Sometimes  they  occur  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  or  two  or  three  spring  from  the  same  pedicle.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  similar  bodies,  but  of  a  flatter  and  more  leaf- 
like character,  appear  occasionally  to  be  produced  by  mere  elongation 
of  portions  of  valvula3  conniventes.  The  polypi  which  have  just  been 
described  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  little  or  no  consequence ;  they  occur 
in  persons  ol  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  and  do  not  seem  to  cause 
any  symptoms.  Solitary  polypi,  however,  sometimes  attain  a  larcre 
size,  and  may  then  produce  great  inconvenience,  if  not  more  serious 
mischief  Pedunculated  fibro-ceUular  polypi  from  any  size  up  to  that 
of  a  small  pear  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  Heum  and  are  sup- 
posed to  occasionally  cause  intussusception;  their  most  'common  seat 
however,  is  the  rectum,  in  which  situation  they  cause  irritation  of 
the  bowels,  tenesmus,  more  or  less  copious  bleeding,  and  other  discom- 
lorts  I  iiese  solitary  tumours  are  generally  pretty  smootli,  but  are 
sometimes  lobulated  or  even  warty,  and  mostly  abundantly  vascular 
on  tne  suriace. 
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(5)  Other  growths  in  the  intestinal  walls  are  of  no  practical  im- 
portance ;  they  are  rare,  are  not  productive  of  symptoms,  and  do  not 
therefore  call  for  description.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated 
circumscribed  submucous  deposits  of  fat ;  small  cysts  in  the  same 
situation;  erectile  tumours  (Kokitansky^  considers  the  polypi  above 
described  as  being  erectile)  ;  and  glandular  tumours  (in  two  cases  ^  I 
have  met  with  tumours  in  the  small  intestine  which  resembled  the 
pancreas  accurately  in  structure).  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
calcareous  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  small  masses,  either  on 
the  peritoneal  or  mucous  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  intestinal 
walls. 

^  Path.  Anat.  Syd.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  ii. 

*  Dr.  Montgomery,  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  130. 
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The  cseciim  and  its  appendix  are  liable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  aU  those  afiections  which  have  been  described  as  incidental  to  the 
intestinal  canal  generally.  But  while  some  occur  here  comparatively 
rarely,  or  are  of  trivial  consequence  when  they  do  occur,  others 
(owing  partly  to  the  connexions  and  position  of  the  organs,  partly  to 
their  capacity  and  shape,  and  partly  to  their  structural  peculiarities) 
involve  them  with  exceptional  frequency,  or  induce  results  which  are 
characteristic  either  in  their  gravity  or  in  some  of  the  other  features 
which  they  present. 


I.  General  Account  of  Diseases  of  the  C.'Ecum  and  Appendix. 

Inflammation  in  its  simpler  forms  affects  the  OBCum  at  least  as  fre- 
quently as  it  affects  any  other  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Dysenteric  inflammation  is  only  less  common  here  than 
it  is  in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure.  Ulceration  of  a  non-specific 
kind  is  perhaps  more  often  met  with  in  the  caecum  than  in  any  other 
■named  tract  of  bowel.  The  ulceration  of  enteric  fever  is  always  more 
extensive  and  more  advanced  in  the  caecum  than  in  the  colon  or 
rectum,  and  occurs  in  it  about  half  as  frequently  as  it  occurs  in  the 
ileum.  Tubercular  disease,  which  affects  the  large  and  small  intestine 
with  equal  frequency,  is  also  generally  more  severe  in  the  cascum 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  large  intestine.  Cancerous  diseases  are  not 
very  uncommon  m  this  part.  And  again  the  degenerative  results  of 
chronic  inflammation,  and  of  lardaceous  and  other  forms  of  deposit 
and  polypoid  gi-owths,  occur  equally  in  the  caecum  and  in  the  colon  and 
lower  part  of  the  ileum.  The  ileo-caecal  valve  and  vermiform  appen- 
dix are  for  the  most  part  involved  whenever  the  caecum  is  the  siibiect 
qf  any  of  the  morbid  processes  which  have  just  been  enumerated 
The  margins  of  the  valve  are  indeed  not  infrequently  destroyed  by 
ulceration.  And  the  appendix  especially  rarely  fails  to  present  more 
or  less  ulceration  when  typhoid  or  tubercular  deposits  occur  in  other 
.parts  of  the  large  intestine. 
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Strictures  of  the  csecum  form  (according  to  Dr.  Brinton)  4  per 
cent,  of  fatal  strictures  of  the  large  intestine.  Some  degree  of  con- 
traction at  this  part  is,  however,  a  good  deal  more  common  than  these 
figures  woidd  seem  to  indicate.  The  causes  of  contraction  are,  can- 
cerous or  other  deposit  or  growth  in  the  walls,  and  the  cicatrization 
which  follows  ulceration,  especially  tubercular  and  dysenteric  ulcera- 
tion. Dilatation  of  the  csecum  occurs  casually,  as  dilatation  occurs 
in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  tract,  from  the  temporary  accumulation 
of  faecal  matters,  or  flatus,  or  both.  And  it  occurs  also,  as  in  other 
situations,  as  a  result  of  obstructive  disease  in  some  part  of  the  bowel 
below  it.  In  this  case  the  dilatation  may  become  very  great ;  and 
according  to  circumstances  the  parietes  may  be  thinned  or  hyper- 
trophied.  It  is  a  point  of  some  importance  that  not  infrequently,  even 
when  obstruction  is  pretty  low  down,  the  ctecum  is  more  largely 
dilated  than  the  length  of  bowel  between  it  and  the  seat  of  obstruction. 

Perforation  of  the  csecum  is  far  from  uncommon.  Sometimes  this 
ensues  on  long-continued  distension,  either  from  thinning,  softening, 
and  sudden  laceration,  or  from  the  ulceration  which  so  frequently 
attends  distension.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  simple  perforating 
ulcer,  or,  by  the  irritation  of  some  foreign  body  which  has  been  swal- 
lowed, has  traversed  the  small  intestine  safely,  and  has  become 
arrested  in  the  csecal  pouch.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  course  of 
dysentery,  enteric  fever,  and  tuberculosis.  Sometimes  it  is  a  result 
of  cancerous  ulceration.  And  sometimes  it  depends  on  diseases  out- 
side the  bowel,  such,  for  example,  as  cancer  occupying  the  venter  ilei, 
or  the  extension  of  a  psoas,  renal,  hepatic,  pleural,  or  other  abscess. 
Perforation  may  take  place  directly  into  the  peritoneum,  lighting  up 
fatal  peritonitis ;  or  it  may  establish  a  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  bowel  and  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue  of  the  venter 
ilei,  or  some  adjoining  part,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  faecal 
abscess  ;  or  again  it  may  cause  a  communication  with  some  adherent 
coil  of  small  intestine. 

We  can  scarcely  speak  of  stricture  of  the  appendix  vermiformis ; 
yet  occasionally,  as  a  result  of  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  or  of  other  morbid  processes,  the  whole  organ  becomes 
shrivelled  up  or  atrojDhied.  Dilatation,  too,  sometimes  occurs  when  its 
orifice  is  obliterated  or  obstructed.  Then  the  appendix  becomes  elon- 
gated and  plump  (perhaps  as  thick  as  the  little  finger),  presents  often 
false  diverticula  (resembling  on  a  small  scale  those  of  a  sacculated 
bladder),  and  is  distended  with  a  glairy  transparent  fluid,  the  secretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Again,  tlie  appendix  is  apt  to  become  per- 
forated. This  accident  may  be  caused  in  any  of  the  several  ways  in 
which  the  csecum  itself  becomes  perforated.  It  occurs  sometimes  per- 
haps as  a  result  of  mere  ordinary  ulceration.  Dr.  Murcbison^  records 
a  case  in  which  it  happened  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  but  where 
there  was  no  escape  of  fsecal  matter.  Leudet  ^  states  tliat  out  of  thirteen 

1  Path.  Trans,  vol.  ivii.  p.  127. 
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cases  of  perforation  of  the  appendix,  which  he  observed,  six  were  due 
to  tuberculosis.  This  statement,  however,  is  certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  general  observation.  The  usual  cause  indeed  of  perforation  is 
undoubtedly  the  presence  of  some  concretion  which,  by  fretting  the 
surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  excites  ulceration,  to  which  the 
perforation  is  consecutive.  Faeces  habitually  find  an  entrance  into  the 
appendix ;  but  their  entrance  and  escape  constitute  a  normal  process, 
on  which  as  a  rule  no  ill  consequences  supervene.  Together  with  the 
faeces,  however,  insoluble  bodies  of  small  size — seeds,  bristles,  pins, 
pieces  of  bone,  shot — are  apt  to  enter  the  appendix ;  and  some  of  these, 
from  their  pointed  or  angular  form,  or'from  their  size,  become  retained 
and  cause  ulceration.  Perforation  has  been  caused  by  bristles,  by  pins, 
and  by  pieces  of  bone :  and  indeed  it  was  formerly  generally  believed 
that  the  foreign  bodies  causing  perforation  were  all  of  external  origin, 
and  for  the  most  part  cherry  or  date  stones,  or  stones  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. There  seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  bodies  of  this  bulk  rarely 
find  their  way  into  the  appendix,  and  that  what  have  been  mistaken  for 
them  have  been  concretions  resembling  them  somewhat  in  size  and 
shape,  but  differing  from  them  in  origin  and  in  constitution.  The 
concretions  generally  met  with  vary  from  perhaps  the  size  of  a  small 
pea  to  that  of  a  date-stone :  they  are  sometimes  of  waxy  consistence 
and  lustre  throughout ;  sometimes  brownish,  for  the  most  part  feecal, 
and  laminated ;  sometimes  again  composed  almost  entirely  of  earthy 
phosphates;  they  consist  obviously  of  the  admixture,  in  unequal 
proportions,  of  ordinary  faecal  matters  and  of  the  secretions  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  appendix,  and  have  obviously  formed  in 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  found,  either  round  a  nucleus  of  solid 
matter  which  has  been  first  precipitated  and  concreted  there,  or  round 
some  comparatively  small  body  of  extraneous  origin.  Sometimes  two 
OT  three  of  these  concretions  are  present  at  the  same  time.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  appendix  occurs  at  any  part,  sometimes  at  or  near  its  base, 
sometimes  at  its  point  or  within  half  an  inch  of  it,  sometimes  again 
in  some  intermediate  spot.  The  resulting  orifice  varies  in  shapelind 
size.  Perforation  may  take  place  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
causing  generally  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis,  sometimes  a 
circumscribed  peritoneal  abscess;  or  actual  perforation  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  adhesion  of  the  appendix  to  neighbouring  parts,  and  the 
formation  of  a  limited  abscess  either  among  the  adhesions  or  in  the 
surrounding  structures. 

It  may  be  added  here,  in  order  to  complete  our  summary  of  diseases 
incidental  to  the  caecum  and  appendix:  that  the  most  common 
form  of  intussusception,  and  the  most  frequent  in  children  is  that 
in  which  the  caecum  is  engaged ;  that  the  caecum  is  occasionallv 
the  subject  of  internal  strangulation,  and  that  more  frequently  its 
appendage  takes  part  in  the  production  of  strangulation  of  other 
parts  of  the  intestme :  and  lastly,  that  the  caecum  and  its  n,p- 
pendage,  together  or  separately,  are  not  very  infrequently  contained 
m  an  ordinary  hernial  sac.  a  ^ 
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II.  Ulceration  and  Perforation  of  the  Cjegum  and  Vermiform 

Appendix. 

(a)  PatJiology.—The  terms  "Typlilitis"  and  "  Perityphlitis,"— tlie 
former  signifying  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  caecumf  the  Jatter  in- 
flammation in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  caecum, — are  used  frequently, 
though  somewhat  vaguely  and  indiscriminately ;  but  I  believe  are 
generally  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  perforative  ulceration 
either  of  the  caecum  or  of  its  appendix,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there 
is  either  limited  suppuration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  parts,  or 
sudden  peritonitis.  The  perforation  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  no 
doubt,  occurs  in  the  appendix  vermiformis:  sometimes,  however,  it 
occurs  in  the  caecum  itself,  beginning  there  generally  from  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  occasionally  from  an  abscess  situated 
upon  its  outer  surface.  The  results  which  ensue  have  already  been 
briefly  enumerated. 

In  some  instances  the  ulcer  perforates  that  portion  of  the  bowel 
which  corresponds  to  the  mesenteric  attachment,  or,  if  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  bowel,  the  area  in  which  perforation  is  about 
to  take  place  becomes  adherent  to  some  viscus  in  the  vicinity, 
or  to  some  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  true  or  false  pelvis.  The 
morbid  process  may  stop  at  that  point ;  or  the  escape  of  isecal  matter 
and  flatus  into  and  among  the  tissues  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
an  abscess,  with  more  or  less  surrormding  inflammation  and  indura- 
tion.   In  the  latter  event  the  abscess  usually  enlarges  pretty  rapidly, 
and  in  enlarging  takes  a  course  dependent  more  or  less  on  its 
original  position,  in  one  case  descending  into  the  pelvis,  and  opening 
perhaps  into  the  rectum,  in  another  passing  out  with  the  pyriformis 
muscle  and  presenting  in  or  below  the  buttock,  in  another  form- 
ing a  lump  in  the  groin  immediately  above  Pouj^art's  ligament,  or 
passing  along  the  inguinal  canal  towards  the  scrotum,  or  along  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  But 
indeed  when  once  an  abscess  has  formed,  although  it  may  tend  as  a 
rule  to  elect  one  of  several  courses,  there  is  scarcely  any  conceivable 
direction  which  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  not  talce.  No 
doubt  it  generally  presents  itself  in  the  groin  as  a  hardness  or  lump 
superficial  to  the  position  which  the  caecum  normally  occupies.  An 
abscess  of  this  kind  may  empty  itself  and  become  healed  by  discharg- 
ing its  contents  either  through  the  orifice  in  the  caecum  which  ga\e 
rise  to  it,  or  through  an  opening  at  any  one  of  the  spots  at  which, 
as  has  been  shown,  it  may  present ;  or  having  burrowed  largely 
it  may  form  a  sinus  or  series  of  siinises  which   never  become 
obliterated.    The  communication  between  the  abscess  and  the  ctecum 
is  sometimes  maintained,  at  other  times  is  more  or  less  speedil}^ 
obliterated. 

In  other  cases  the  bowel  ruptures  directly  into  the  peritoneum,  ex- 
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citing  at  once  acute  peritoneal  inflammation.  This  may  be  so  severe  as 
almost  directly  to  prove  fatal :  but  in  most  cases  the  patient  survives 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  the  more  or  less  complete  obliteration, 
by  adhesion  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  formation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  perforated  bowel  of  a  circumscribed  peritoneal 
abscess.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  the  perityphlic 
abscesses,  the  course  and  progress  of  which  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed, are  really  peritoneal  abscesses.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
the  abscesses  originally  unconnected  with  the  peritoneum  not  infre- 
quently open  suddenly  into  it  and  evoke,  as  does  the  sudden  rupture 
into  it  of  the  cascum  or  of  its  appendix,  sudden  and  severe  inflam- 
mation there. 

The  statistics  of  "  Typlilitis,"  using  this  term  as  expressive  of  all 
the  morbid  conditions  which  have  just  been  described,  are  not  very 
easy  to  obtain.  But  as  regards  the  statistics  of  that  section  of 
typhlitis  which  relates  to  perforation  of  the  csecal  appendage  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  results,  they  seem  to  show  very  conclusively  that  this 
accident  occurs  chiefly  in  early  life,  and  much  more  frequently  in 
males  than  in  females.  Thus,  in  ten  cases  analysed  by  Bamberger,  i 
eight  were  males,  two  females ;  eight  were  below  thirty  years  of  age, 
two  above  thirty.  In  thirty-two  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Crisp,^  twenty- 
nine  were  males,  three  females ;  five  were  under  ten  years,  thirteen 
between  ten  and  twenty,  seven  between  twenty  and  forty,  and  seven 
between  forty  and  sixty.  And  in  eight  cases  recorded  in  the  "  Patho- 
logical Transactions"  since  the  publication  therein  of  Dr.  Crisp's  paper, 
Ave  were  males,  three  females ;  and  their  ages  ranged  from  thirteen 
to  thirty-four. 

The  duration  of  typhlitis  must  obviously  be  very  various.  When 
the  perforation  takes  place  directly  into  the  peritoneum,  death  for  the 
most  part  ensues  speedily— generally  indeed  in  from  three  days  to  a 
week ;  life  may,  however,  even  in  this  case  be  prolonged,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  a  circumscribed  peritoneal  abscess,  to  two  or 
three  weeks  or  more,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  under  the  latter 
condition  recovery  sometimes  takes  place.  In  seven  of  Bambero-er's 
cases  the  duration  of  the  ilhiess  varied  between  twenty  and  fifty  days 
But  when  a  fajcal  abscess  forms  in  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ceecum  no  definite  limits  can  possibly  be  assigned  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  case ;  sometimes  the  patient  recovers  pretty  speedily  • 
sometimes  the  case,  having  got  apparently  .into  a  chronic  state,  proves 
suddenly  fatal  with  symptoms  of  peritonitis ;  sometimes  ao-ain  the 
patient  lingers  for  months,  or  even  years,  with  a  constantly  discharcr- 
mg  abscess  or  a  succession  of  abscesses.  ^ 

{h)  Symptoms.— ThQ  symptoms  which  attend  and  indicate  tvnhlitia 
are  mainly  either  those  of  acute  peritonitis,  or  those  of  local  suDuura 
tion,  or  a  complex  of  botli.    In  those  cases  in  which  sudden  rupture 

^  MJ^eber  cUo  Perforation  des  wurmforrnigcn  Anhangs.  :  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  1859,  vol.  ci. 
"  Path.  TraiiH.  vol.  x.  p.  161, 
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takes  place  into  the  peritoneum,  there  are  very  often  no  premonitory 
symptoms  whatever ;  occasionally,  however,  some  localised  uneasiness 
or  pain,  due  to  the  ulceration  which  is  taking  place,  or  to  some  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneal  surface  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  ulceration, 
precedes  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  violent  outbreak.  The 
patient,  while  in  the  enjoyment  apparently  of  perfectly  good  health, 
and  at  the  moment  probably  of  making  some  muscular  effort,  is 
attacked  with  sudden  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  csecum,  followed 
speedily  by  collapse,  and  the  diffusion  of  pain  and  tenderness  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  abdomen.  The  symptoms  in  fact  of  acute 
peritonitis  are  almost  instantaneously  set  up,  symptoms  which  only 
differ  from  those  of  idiopathic  peritonitis  in  the  suddenness  of  their 
invasion  and  the  severity  of  the  collapse,  and  differ  in  no  degree  from 
those  which  attend  rupture  of  the  bowel  from  other  causes,  rupture 
of  the  stomach,  or  rupture  of  the  bladder.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  character  of  the  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  and  on  the  tympa- 
nitic condition  of  abdomen  which  ensues,  on  the  dorsal  decubitus 
which  the  patient  is  generally  compelled  to  assume,  on  the  quickness 
and  shallowness  of  his  respiratory  acts,  on  his  feebleness  of  pulse, 
shrunken  and  anxious  expression,  and  for  the  most  part  frequent 
vomitings  and  hiccough.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  spite  of,  or 
rather  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  the  unbearableness  of  his  pain,  the 
patient  sometimes  assumes  positions  and  makes  contortions  of  his  body 
which  might  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  acute 
peritonitis ;  that  sometimes  the  peritonitic  indications  remain  pretty 
strictly  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  commenced,  and 
that  very  frequently  indeed  they  do  not  extend  above  the  line  formed 
by  the  transverse  colon ;  and  that  sometimes  as  the  case  proceeds, 
proceeds  even  towards  its  fatal  issue,  general  peritonitic  symptoms 
almost  entirely  subside,  leaving  perhaps  a  distinct  fulness  and 
dulness  and  tenderness,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  cii'cumscribed 
abscess,  in  or  about  the  right  lumbar  or  iliac,  or  the  hypogastric 
region. 

In  those  cases  in  which  an  abscess  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  csecum,  there  are  in  the  first  instance  pain  and  tenderness  m  the 
region  of  the  csecum,  together  with  rigors  and  other  general  symptoms 
of  infl.ammatory  fever.  Generally,  too,  there  is  some  distinct  fulness 
and  tenderness  to  be  felt.  The  symptoms  indeed  are  for  the  most 
part  those  which  might  be  ^caused  by  suppuration,  of  whatever  origin, 
occupying  the  venter  of  the  ileum.  When  the  abscess  extends  down- 
wards into  the  pelvis,  or  remains  deep-seated,  the  case  is  naturally 
obscure.  When,  however,  it  tends  to  point  anteriorly  we  find  the  ful- 
ness and  hardness  become  gradually  more  and  more  pronounced ;  the 
fulness  in  fact  grows  into  a  more  or  less  distinctly  hemispherical  tumour 
over  which  the  integuments  become  cedematous  and  congested.  Some- 
times, even  at  this  stage,  the  swelling  gradually  subsides  and  disap- 
pears, owing  to  the  abscess  having  discharged  itself  into  the  bowel ; 
but  more  frequently  it  still  enlarges  and  ultimately  opens  externally, 
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discharging  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  foetid  pus,  sometimes  having 
a  distinct  f£Bcal  odour,  or  even  obviously  containing  faecal  matter 
and  bubbles  of  gas.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  not  infre- 
quently the  communication  with  the  bowel  has  been  cut  off  before  the 
abscess  opens  externally,  and  that  the  absence  of  ordure  or  of  gas 
does  not  necessarily  show  that  the  abscess  has  not  commenced  in  per- 
foration of  the  bowel.  Sometimes  the  abscess,  after  having  discharged 
itself  externally,  gradually  fills  up,  and  complete  and  permanent 
recovery  takes  place.  Sometimes,  after  it  has  healed  externally  and 
appears  to  have  been  cured,  it  forms  afresh  and  presents  in  the  same, 
or  some  other,  situation.  In  other  cases  it  remains  as  a  permanently 
open  fistula,  or  as  an  artificial  anus.  In  these  latter  cases  symptoms  of 
hectic  come  on,  the  patient  becomes  thinner  and  feebler,  and  though 
in  some  cases  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period,  death 
generally  ensues  from  gradual  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
or  at  the  outside  a  year  or  two. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the  perforation  of  the 
bowel  causes  abscess  in  the  first  instance,  and  peritonitis  subsequently, 
either  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  intestinal  perforation,  or  of  a  rupture 
of  the  abscess  into  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  mere  extension  of 
inflammation  by  contiguity.  These  are  the  cases  in  which,  for  the 
most  part,  perforation  of  the  caecal  appendix  is  said  to  be  preceded 
by  premonitory  symptoms ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  chiefly 
by  taking  these  into  consideration  that  cases  of  perforation  of  the 
appendix  are  estimated  by  Bamberger  and  others  to  have  a  duration 
so  much  longer  than  we  know  belongs  to  mere  peritonitis  the  result 
of  perforation. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  any  disease,  affecting  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  the  caecum,  would  be  attended 
with  some  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  that  canal.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  there  is  any  constant  disturbance.  Sickness  is 
very  often  entirely  absent.  Constipation  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  present  in  many  cases  at  or  about  the  time  of  perforation ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite  connection  between  these  two 
conditions.  And  diarrhea  not  uncommonly  supervenes  in  the  course  of 
the  disease ;  but  this  again  would  seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  mere 
accidental  phenomenon. 

There  are  many  diseases,  or  incidents  of  disease,  with  which 
typhlitis  may  be  confounded.  It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  important  of  tliem.  Acute  peritonitis 
of  idiopathic  origin  may  sometimes,  from  its  suddenness  and  severity 
and  from  its  happening  to  take  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  as  its 
starting  point,  be  thought  to  have  its  origin  in  perforation  of  the 
appendix.  So  also  may  the  peritonitis  caused  by  perforation  of  the 
bowel  in  enteric  fever,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  slight  and  the  patient  is  not  compelled  to  cive  un 
work  ^ntil  the  sudden  rupture  takes  place.  The  same  also  may  be 
said  of  all  those  cases  m  which  peritonitis  arises  from  the  perforation 
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of  a  hollow  viscus,  or  of  an  hydatid  or  other  abscess,  from  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  cyst  of  a  tiibarian  or  ovarian  pregnancy,  or  from  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  varions  pelvic  organs,  especially  those  of 
the  female.  Again,  the  local  suppuration  which  attends  many  cases 
of  typhlitis  may  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  stages  be  easily  confounded 
with  abscesses  of  other  kinds,  which  form  in,  or  find  their  way  into, 
the  region  of  the  caecum;  among  which  may  be  enumerated,  psoas 
abscesses,  and  abscesses  extending  from  the  kidney,  the  spinal  canal, 
and  the  pleura.  It  may  similarly  be  confounded  with  ovarian  tumours 
or  inflammation,  with  cancerous  tumours  of  the  venter  ilei  or  glands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  csecum,  and  even  under  some  circumstances 
with  aneurismal  tumours. 

(c)  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  typhlitis  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
few  words,  not  because  it  is  unimportant,  but  because  it  resolves  itself 
into  the  treatment  of  enteritis  and  the  treatment  of  a  localised  suppu- 
ration :  the  former  of  which  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  mainly  a  surgical  question.   As  regards 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the 
bowel  and  the  peritoneum,  our  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
opium  ;  which  must  be  administered,  partly  with  the  object  of  reliev- 
ing pain,  partly  with  the  object  of  restraining  intestinal  movements 
and  preventing  further  escape  of  fsecal  matters.    For  similar  reasons, 
all  purgative  medicines  must  be  most  carefully  avoided.    In  reference 
to  the  employment  of  local  measures,  such  as  leeching,  fomentation, 
and  the  like,  no  special  observations  need  be  made.    It  is  most  impor- 
tant of  course  to  administer  nourishment  and  stimulants  ;  and  owing  to 
the  comparative  absence  of  vomiting,  their  administration  by  the  mouth 
can  for  the  most  part  be  much  more  readily  carried  out  than  in  cases 
of  enteritis  or  of  obstruction.    It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  essential 
that  the  bowels  should  not  be  overloaded,  and  therefore  that  the  food 
which  is  thus  given  should  be  nutritious,  capable  of  easy  digestion 
and  absorption,  and  given  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals. 
But  here  indeed,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  stomach  and  bowel  disease, 
it  is  important  to  consider  how  far  we  may  supplement  or  replace  the 
duties  of  the  stomach  and  smaller  intestine  in  the  absorption  of 
nutriment,  by  the  regiilar  employment  of  nutritious  enemata.  When 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  inflammation,  circumscribed  in  the 
situation  of  the  ctBCum,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  leeching,  poul- 
ticing, fomentation,  and  other  local  remedial  measures  will  naturally 
be  called  into  requisition;  and  that,  so  soon  as  there  are  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  pus,  an  opening  should  be  made  lor  its  eva- 
cuation; and  that  the  abscess  having  been  once  opened  should  if 
possible  be  kept  open,  until  we  have  evidence  that  its  deeper  parts  or 
ramifications  have  become  healed.    In  cases  of  this  kind  also  the  use 
of  opium,  though  not  so  universally  imperative  as  where  there  is 
peritonitis,  is  generally  desirable  if  not  indispensable ;  and  in  them 
also,  purgatives,  thongh  not  perhaps  to  be  absolutely  prohibited, 
should  be  employed  exceptionally  only,  and  with  the  greatest  caution, 
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— indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  constipation  be  sufficiently 
obstinate  to  call  for  medical  relief,  relief  will  be  afforded  best,  and  by 
far  most  safely,  by  the  use  of  enemata.  Lastly,  in  these  cases,  as  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  abundant  and  long-continued  suppuration  and 
hectic,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  patient  should  be  sus- 
tained by  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  that  he  should  have  habitually 
a  fair  proportion  of  stimulus,  and  that  the  use  of  tonic  medicines, 
especially  vegetable  bitters,  and  tonic  treatment  generally,  should  be 
systematically  enforced. 
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COLIC. 

By  J.  Waeburton  Begbie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E. 

The  term  Colic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  KwXov,  the  colon,  or 
large  intestine. 

Definition. — The  essential  character  of  Colic,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, is  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  (in  a  restricted  view,  in  the  colon), 
augmenting  for  a  time  in  severity,  and  then  gradually  subsiding; 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  not  stationary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  moving 
from  place  to  place,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  constriction  and  tearing, 
for  the  most  part  also  by  that  of  expulsion. 

The  term  Colic  is  now  used  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  ancient 
writers  employed  that  of  Kco\lk6<;.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  the  disease  described  under  that  name,  by  Aretseus  for 
example,  was  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  ordinary  colic ;  it 
was  indeed  a  frequently  fatal  disorder.  In  treating  of  Colics,  ITept 
KmXlkcov,  the  learned  Cappadocian  physician  remarks  :  "  KcoXtKol  Srj 
KTeLvovrai  elXecp  koI  o-rpo^o)  o^eo3<^."  By  Linnaeus,  among  the  early 
nosologists.  Colic  is  placed  in  the  class  "  Dolorosi,"  and  is  thus  de- 
fined :  "  Intestini  dolor  umbilicalis  cum  torminibus."  Vogel,  using  a 
similar  expression  to  denote  the  class,  explains  the  disease  as  follows : 
"  Dolores  :  Colica,  dolor  spasticus  intestiuorum  cum  obstipatione,  nau- 
sea, et  vomitu."  Sauvage  more  simply  and  briefly  styles  Colic  "  Dolor 
intestiuorum;"  and  Cullen,  correctly  assigning  the  disease  a  position 
in  the  class  "  Neuroses,"  of  his  nosological  system,  of  which  "  Spasmi" 
is  the  third  order,  has  thus  described  it :  "Dolor  abdominis,  prsecipue 
circa  umbilicum  torquens ;  vomitus ;  alvus  adstricta."  By  French 
and  German  writers  the  terms  "  Colique  "  and  "  Die  Kolik  "  are  re- 
spectively employed  when  treating  of  this  disease. 

A  vast  variety  of  painful  spasmodic  affections  has  been  described 
under  the  name  of  Colic.  Of  these  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  adduce 
as  illustrations  the  following  :  "  Colica  Hepatica,"  "  Colica  Nephritica," 
"  Colica  Uterina,"  as  applied  to  spasmodic  pain,  sudden  in  its  occur- 
rence, and  apparently  affecting  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  uterus.  The.^c 
expressions  are  eminently  faulty,  and  it  is  desirable  that  their  use 
should  be  entirely  abandoned. 

It  is  to  the  consideration  of  the  true  or  simple  Colic,  the  "  Colica 
spasmodica"  of  not  a  few  writers,  that  the  present  article  will  be 
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devoted.  "  Lead  Colic,"  or  "  Colica  Pictonum/'  and  for  which  many- 
other  synonyms  have  been  employed,  will  be  separately  considered, 
while  the  occurrence  of  Colic,  or  of  colicky  pains,  as  a  symptom  of 
different  abdominal  affections,  inflammatory,  and  otherwise,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  these  maladies  themselves. 

Symptomatology  of  Colic— As  has  abeady  been  stated  in  the 
definition  of  Colic,  pain  is  its  essential  and  most  characteristic  feature. 
This  pain  is  seldom  continued  or  uniform  for  any  length  of  time,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  remissions  or  inter- 
missions, and  likewise  by  exacerbations,  which  are  frequently  of  very 
great,  even  intense  severity.    So  extreme  is  the  pain  of  Colic  at  time  s 
as  to  cause  persons  of  heroism  to  utter  loud  groans  and  cries.  While 
the  whole  abdomen  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  the  seat  of  suffering,  the 
peculiar  twisting  pain  is  specially  experienced  in  the  situation  of  the 
umbilicus,  as  CuUen  observed  :  "  prsecipue  circa  umbilicum  torquens."  ^ 
Great  restlessness  and  frequent  turning  of  the  body,  changing  from 
place  to  place,  distinguish  the  sufferer  from  Colic.    He  does  not  rest 
in  bed,  but  is  prone  to  rise  and  pace  up  and  down  the  room ;  bendino- 
forwards,  he  presses  his  hands  over  the  belly;  and  when  the  pain  aug° 
ments  in  severity  is  glad  to  fling  himself  on  his  face  on  the  bed  or 
sofa.   Usually,  while  the  pain  lasts,  the  trunk  is  flexed,  the  upper  part 
bent  forward  over  the  lower.    If  the  patient  be  in  bed  and  lying  on 
the  back,  the  lower  limbs  with  bent  knees  are  often  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  abdominal  parietes  and  are  thus  retained  for'^some  time 
by  his  hands.    A  position  of  this  kind  is  meant  when  French  writers, 
in  reference  to  the  sufferer  from  Colic,  use  the  expression,  "  le  malade 
se  pelotonne,"  the  patient  rolls  himself  into  a  ball.    By  very  firm 
pressure  over  the  abdomen,  as  by  lying  on  the  belly,  the  pain  is  some- 
times mitigated  or  even  for  a  time  removed,  and  this  circumstance  is 
of  some  importance  in  distinguishing  a  spasmodic  from  an  inflamma- 
tory pam,  m  so  far  as  the  latter  is  invariably  aggravated  by  pressure 
The  form  of  the  abdomen  is  altered  during  the  continuance  of  Colic 
There  may  be,  and  this  condition  is  fully  the  more  frequent,  distension 
with  which  there  is  associated  the  development  of  flatus  on  a  lar^e 
scale,  or  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  may,  on  the  other  hand  be  re- 
tracted.   The  condition  of  a  distended  colon,  the  seat  of  pain,  may  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  gastric  distension  and  pain.    When  the  former 
however,  occurs  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  attack  of  Colic  there  are 
present  also  other  indications  of  intestinal  suffering,  such  as  irrecrular 
contractions  which  may  frequently  be  felt  by  the  hand  or  seen  %or 
borygmi,  and  specially  the  sense  of  bearing  down  towards,  and  con- 

'  A  recent,  perhaps  the  most  roPcnt,  French  writer  on  Colic  (M  Martineau^  in  ^PCP^n, 
in«  the^pain,  remarks  :  "  La  doulenr  est  toute  spdciale.    Les  nS  es  on Cfe^^^^^^^ 
colique  eprouvent  une  douleur  vive,  e.\acer Lantc,  mobile   avant  ^^^^^  rrm,,  li  i     i  x 
8'in-adier.  Elle  se  traduit  par  une  sensation  de  const deUonTrcrrr?nS  "trtino^ 
ment,  ou  par  une  .sensation  do  dechiruro  et  mome  d'exnulsion       iv^!?,?]!  n- 
de  MMecine  et  de  CMrurgie  pratique,  vol.  viii.  ^'^P^^sion.  -Nouveau  Dxctionnairc 
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striction  at,  the  anus.  Besides,  as  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  ^  has  pointed  out, 
pain  arising  from  the  large  intestines  is  seldom  felt  so  much  at  the 
ensiform  cartilage  (the  common 'seat  of  gastric  uneasiness)  as  in  the 
right  or  left  hypochondriac  regions,  while  there  exists  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  notes  to  be  elicited  on  percussion,  from  the  two 
organs ;  that  from  a  distended  colon  being  the  less  prolonged,  and 
having  a  higher  pitch. 

Great  general  depression  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  an  attack  of 
Colic.  This  is  seen  in  the  frequently  pale  countenance  of  the  sufferer, 
whose  pulse  also  is  found  to  be  extremely  feeble,  while  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  bedewed  with  a  cold  and  clammy  perspiration.  The  relation 
of  constipation  to  Colic  is  most  important,  A  confined  condition  of 
the  bowels  is  usually,  though  not  invariably,  as  some  writers  have 
asserted,  associated  with  Colic  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  when  the  bowels 
have  been  efficiently  acted  on  by  medicine,  the  pain,  which  niay  have 
been  of  the  severest  type,  entirely  disappears.  Neither  is  this  latter, 
however,  the  constant  result,  for,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of 
laxative  and  cathartic  remedies,  the  pain  in  some  instances  proves 
persistent.  Such  cases  are  infinitely  less  alarming  than  those  in  which 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  continues,  while  the  abdominal  pain  either 
diminishes  or  disappears,  for  in  these  circumstances  the  occurrence, 
sooner  or  later,  of  a  regular  attack  of  ileus  is  to  be  apprehended;  while 
in  the  former  case,  the  free  movement  of  the  bowels,  although  not 
immediately,  and  it  may  be  not  even  speedily,  bringing  relief  to  suf- 
fering, is  surely  succeeded  by  such  before  any  lengthened  period  has 
passed.  In  some  instances  of  Colic,  a  confined  condition  of  the  bowels 
is  really  the  cause  of  the  attack  of  painful  spasm,  while  in  others  the 
constipation  is  the  effect  of  the  spasm.  In  the  more  protracted  cases 
of  Colic,  a  general  febrile  state  is  liable  to  be  induced.  Vomitmg  may 
accompany  Colic,  but  is  by  no  means  a  constant  or  characteristic  symp- 
tom of  this  disorder.  Much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  pulse 
in  Colic,  for  by  its  condition  we  are  not  unfrequently  able  to  distin- 
guish between  a  simple,  although  severe  spasmodic  affection,  and  an 
inflammatory  disorder.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  m 
some  circumstances  the  latter  is  not  unapt  to  supervene  upon  the 
former.  Now,  in  Colic,  while  the  suffering  is  even  intense,  the  pulse 
may  be  little  if  at  all  altered.  Assuredly  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  the  pulse,  under  such  circumstances,  remammg  tranquil  and 
in  fact  altogether  normal.  SmaUness  of  the  pulse,  associated  with 
marked  depression  of  the  circulation  generally,  hardness  and  irregu- 
larity, are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  in  cases 
of  Colic.2  The  respiration  is  hurried,  and  frequently  unequal.  IJie 
voice  is  apt  to  be  affected  in  cases  of  marked  severity ;  it  becomes 
hoarse,  while  at  times  it  is  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  almost  obliterated. 
The  accession  of  Colic  is  by  no  means  uniform  or  exact.    The  disease 

1  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Varieties  of  Dyspepsia,  p.  63. 
s  In  describing  tho  pulse  of  Colic,  Henoch  remarks,  "  Der  Puis  ist  klein  und  ha.l- 
llch."    (Klinik  der  Unterleibs-Krankheiten.) 
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may  be  established  suddenly,  even  abruptly,  and  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  or  it  may  come  on  gradually,  succeeding  the  occurrence,  for 
a  time  longer  or  shorter,  of  abdominal  uneasiness,  and  very  probably 
of  occasional  cramps,  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  some  sufficient 
cause.  Not  less  variable  are  the  progress  and  duration  of  the  malady. 
It  may  exist  for  days,  or  last  only  for  hours,  or  even  minutes.  These 
irregularities  are  largely  determined  by  the  precise  causes  of  the 
attacks.  An  irregular  intermittence  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Colic ;  the  duration  of  the  painful  seizures,  and  of  the  intervals  which 
separate  them,  being  subject  to  great  variety. 

Pathology  of  Colic— Although  the  relation  of  the  abdominal  pain 
and  spasm  in  Colic  to  nerve  irritation,  is  obscure,  the  following  remarks 
appear  to  be  called  for.    It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  carefuUy  con- 
ducted experiments,  and  is  now  admitted,  that  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  possess  an  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Such  experiments  as  those  referred  to,  have  exhibited  the  contractions 
of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestines  under  the  application  of  elec- 
trical irritation  to  the  vagi,  of  as  rapid  and  violent  a  character  as  those 
of  voluntary  muscles,  when  their  motor  nerves  have  been  subjected  to 
a  similar  irritation.    Again,  when  on  irritating  the  ganglionic  plexuses 
surrounding  the  aorta,  by  means  of  the  rotary  apparatus  {durch  den 
rotatorischen  Apparat),  the  small  intestines  and  colon,  which  had  been 
previously  wholly  inactive,  when  the  current  began  to  operate  were 
seized  with  universally  active  movements,  which  continued  for  a  long 
time  after  the  current  was  iuterrupted.    It  is  of  further  interest  to 
note,  that  among  central  portions  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  when  irritated  by  the  galvanic  current  excites  in  a 
decided  manner  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal 
canal.    Budge  saw  the  same  result  produced  in  rabbits,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  by  irritation  of  the  cerebeUum.    The  spinal  cord  and  cerebrum 
possess  no  such  influence.    All  experimenters  have  described  the 
movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  distinctly  peristaltic  or  vermi- 
cular.i    M.  Martmeau,  m  his  interesting  article  on  Colic  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made,  has  pointed  out  that  while  the  pneumooastric 
nerve  is  more  especially  distributed,  as  is  weU  known,  to  the  stomach 
and  liver,  a  portion  of  the  right  nerve  passes  to  the  semi-lunar  ganolia 
to  anastomose  with  the  splanchnic  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic 
and  thus  to  form  the  solar  plexus.    Galvanization  of  the  solar  plexus 
and  of  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglia  equally  causes  contraction  of  the 
small  intestine  and  more  rarely  of  the  large.    Valentin  has  made  the 
very  injportant  observation  that  an  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  invariably  gives  rise  to  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  small  intestine,  especially  of  the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the 
jejunum.    Such  being  proved  experimentally,  we  can  understand  the 
occurrence  of  intestinal  spasm  or  Colic,  as  the  direct  consequence 
of  some  forms  of  cerebra  irritation.  .  And  although,  as  Eombe" 
1  Romberg,  Lehrbuch  der  Norvenkranklioiten  des  Monschen  ;  Darmkrampf. 
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remarked,  little  is  known  respecting  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by 
the  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  upon  spasms  of  the  bowels, 
the  very  potent  operation  of  the  emotions,  fear  and  fright  especially, 
but  in  some  instances  also  joy,  in  increasing  the  movements  of  the 
intestines  is  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Etiology  of  Colic. — Certain  temperaments  appear  to  predispose  to 
the  occurrence  of  Colic.  Of  these  the  nervous  and  lymphatic  are  the 
most  distinguished.  Sedentary  occupations  act  in  the  same  manner. 
The  influence  of  age  and  sex  is  sufficiently  marl^ed  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  In  youth  and  adult  age,  Colic  is  more  common  than  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and  among  females  it  occurs  more  frequently  than  among 
males.  Among  the  exciting  causes  of  Colic,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
is  the  presence  of  some  indigestible  article  of  food  in  the  bowels. 
The  influence  of  cold  in  producing  attacks  of  Colic  is  also  remarkable, 
and  particularly,  it  has  been  noticed,  cold  applied  to  the  feet.  There 
are  some  individuals  who  are  certain  to  suffer  from  an  attack  of  Colic, 
if  by  any  means  their  feet  have  become  cold.  The  association  of 
biliary  derangement  with  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  spasm  is  not 
uncommon,  and  this  particular  form  of  the  disease  has  been  designated 
"  Bilious  Colic."  Its  distinctive  features  are  the  vomiting  of  biliary 
matters,  and  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  icteric  tint  of  the  conjunc- 
tivse  and  surface  of  the  body.  Lastly,  under  this  head,  it  is  to  be  held 
in  remembrance  that  in  some  instances  the  existence  of  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  habit  of  body  plays  a  decided  part  in  the  origination  of 
attacks  of  Colic,  although  it  may  probably  be  admitted  that  such  con- 
stitutional disorders  are  still  more  potent  in  determining  the  true 
enteralgia  or  neuralgia  of  the  bowels,  a  disease  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  Colic. 

Tkeatment  of  Colic. — To  relieve  pain,  and  generally  speaking  to 
act  on  the  confined  bowels,  are  the  chief  indications  for  treatment  in 
Colic.  In  the  milder  instances  of  the  disease,  unaccompanied  by  any 
notable  derangement  of  the  "  primte  vite,"  this  can  usually  be  accom- 
plished by  the  external  application  of  warmth,  or  of  rubefacients, 
such  as  mustard  and  turpentine,  and  by  the  administration  of  a  little 
stimulant,  or  carminative  mixture.  A  small  quantity  of  brandy  with 
hot  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms 
in  warm  water,  or  twenty  drops  of  the  compound  tincture  of  chloro- 
form, will  be  found  very  serviceable  for  this  purpose.  Preparations 
of  peppermint,  ginger,  and  cloves  may  also  be  similarly  employed. 
In  more  severe  cases  of  Colic,  or  in  instances  where  the  remedies 
already  mentioned  have  failed  to  relieve  the  pain,  it  will  be  necessav}' 
to  administer  anodyne  medicines,  and  as  early  as  possible  to  evacuate 
the  bowels.  The  preparations  of  opium  are  most  useful  among  tlio 
former;  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor  or  English  paregoric — in 
doses  of  thirty  to  sixty  minims — or  a  full  dose  of  laudanum.  Witli 
these  a  dose  of  castor  oil,,  or  compound  rhubarb  powder  (Gregory's 
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mixture),  should  be  given,  and  repeated  after  a  short  interval  if  relief 
to  pain  and  solution  of  the  bowels  he  not  obtained. 

A  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  with  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  in 
peppermint  water,  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Gregory's  mixture,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  aromatic  spiiit  of  ammonia  in  a  small  winegiassful  of  cinnamon 
water,  will  be  found  most  available  prescriptions  in  such  cases. 

When  the  attack  of  Colic  has  speedily  succeeded  the  taking  of  some 
indigestible  article  of  food,  it  may  be  advisable  to  produce  vomiting 
by  the  administration  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  or  by  draughts 
of  hot  water. 

Should  the  bowels  not  respond  to  the  mild  remedies  already  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  stronger 
cathartics.  Of  these,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  particularly  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  as  Henry's  salts,  and  senna,  also  the 
compound  jalap  powder  and  calomel,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 

The  employment  of  laxative  enemata  should  also  be  had  recourse  to. 
A  large  injection  of  warm  water  will  frequently  be  found  most  useful 
in  relieving  the  pain,  and  in  effectually  acting  on  the  bowels  in  cases 
of  Colic. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  of  Colic  consists  in  a  careful  regulation 
of  diet,  particularly  in  the  avoidance  of  all  indigestible  articles  of  food, 
and  in  the  protection  of  the  surface  of  the  body  from  the  injurious 
influence  of  cold.  Wearing  flannel  over  the  abdomen,  and  the  warm 
covering  of  the  feet,  are  specially  to  be  enjoined. 
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COLITIS. 

By  J.  Waeburton  Begbie,  M.D.,  r.R.C.P.E. 

There  seems  to  be  some  ground,  at  all  events,  for  supposing  that  the 
large  intestine  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  differing  in 
essential  particulars  from  the  dysenteric  process  which  will  be  im- 
mediately described.  To  indicate  the  simple  inflammation  of  the 
colon,  as  distinguished  from  dysentery,  the  term  Colitis  has  been  em- 
ployed. Colonitis  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  French 
have  the  word  Oolite,  and  the  Germans  the  expression  Entzundung 
des  Schleimhautes  des  Kglons. 

In  dysentery  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  colon  is 
primarily  involved,  while  the  pathological  changes  which  are  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  disease  are  wrought  in  it.  In  Colitis, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  all  probability  a  commencement  of 
inflammation  in  the  submucous  or  connective  tissue,  which  underlies 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  glandular  structures  of  the  latter  being 
in  the  first  instance  uninvolved.  The  result,  however,  is  a  diffuse 
gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  when  this 
has  occurred,  there  is  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  the  ulceration 
thus  formed  from  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  dysenteric 
process. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  experienced 
physicians  and  ablest  writers  have  differed  in  respect  to  the  essential 
pathology  and  the  characteristic  morbid  appearances  in  dj'sentery. 
The  necessary  existence  of  ulceration  has,  for  example,  been  denied 
by  some,  and  the  special  participation  of  the  glandular  structures 
of  the  colon,  so  commonly  conceived  to  hold  true  of  d3'-sentery,  has 
been  equally  opposed  by  others.  In  these  circumstances  it  must 
be  admitted  that  great  difiiculty  at  present  exists  in  the  way  of 
correctly  distinguishing  between  the  different  forms — if  there  really 
be  different  forms — of  inflammatory  disease  affecting  the  colon,  and 
renewed  investigation  with  careful  examination  of  the  various 
structures  and  tissues  entering  into  the  anatomy  of  that  portion  of 
the  intestine,  is  required  before  any  satisfactory  conclusions  on  the 
subject  can  be  arrived  at. 


DYSENTERY. 


By  J.  Warburton  Begbie,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.E. 

Definition. — A  febrile  disease,  in  which  inflammation  affecting 
the  glandular  structures  of  the  large  intestine  chiefly — although 
sometimes  extending  to  the  small — and  producing  ulceration,  tends 
to  terminate  in  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  disease 
is  accompanied  by  much  nervous  depression,  and  is  characterised  by 
tormina — severe  pains  in  the  abdomen  of  a  griping  nature — followed 
by  frequent  scanty  and  bloody  stools,  straining,  and  tenesmus. 

The  term  Dysentery  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words — 9,  hard  or 
bad,  and  evrepov,  a  piece  of  the  guts,  intestines,  ^vaevrepia  was  itself 
employed  by  Hippocrates  and  other  Greek  writers  to  signify  a  bowel 
complaint,  or  bloody  flux. 

Synonyms. — Tormina;  Tormina  intestinorum;  Fluxus  dysentericus; 
Eluxus  cruentus;  Fluxus  torminosus ;  Rheuma  ventris ;  Eebris  dys- 
enterica;  C  olenitis ;  Bloody  Flux;  Dysenteria ;  Flux  de  Sang 
(French) ;  Die  Euhe,  Die  rothe  Ruhe  (German);  Dissenteria  (Italian) ; 
Dysenteria  (Spanish). 

History.— Dysentery  has  been  known  as  a  disease  since  the 
earhest  period  of  medical  history  In  several  of  the  Hippocratic 
treatises,  but  especially  in  the  foUowing,^ne/3^  aipwv,  vhdrayv,  koX 
TOTTcov,  Upoyvwa-TLKov,  and  "Atf^opLa/jLOL, — are  many  interesting  remarks 
regardmg  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of.  Dysentery,  also  the  pro- 
gnosis to  be  founded  upon  it,  to  be  met  with.  Aretseus  has  described 
the  Dysentery  with  his  usual  conciseness,  and  even  more  than  his 
usual  ability.  In  Cselius  Aurelianus,  but  still  more  in  Celsus,  much 
information  may  be  found  regarding  Dysentery,  as  the  disease  was 
known  m  the  days  of  these  celebrated  Latin  writers.  Comino-  down 
to  modern  times,  Sydenham,  Raraazzini,  Morton,  Huxham  Clecrhorii 
Morgagni,  Zimmerman,  and  Sir  John  Pringle  (in  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Army),  are  among  the  more  distinguished 
of  the  numerous  writers  on  Dysentery.  ^  ^ 

_  1  For  a  full  and  in.stniotive  account  of  the  history  and  Lreotrranhical  distrihnti.m  nf 
??a:'-';orii,'p.tj4.''''"'''''^'  ^er  lustonscl.  gLgrapffirSltl;^ 
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Dysentery  is  placed  by  CuUen  in  class  first,  "  Pyi-exise,"  and  of  it 
the  fiftli  order,  "Profluvia."  Of  the  latter  his  definition  is,  "Pyrexia 
cum  excretione  aucta  natiiraliter,  non  sanguinea."  Dysentery,  Cullen 
defines  as  follows :  "  Pyrexia  contagiosa ;  dejectiones  frequentes, 
miicosre,  vel  sanguinolent£e,  retentis  plerumque  fsecibus  alvinis ; 
tormina ;  tenesmus."  ^ 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  acute  and  chronic  Dy- 
sentery, also  between  epidemic  and  non-epidemic  or  sporadic 
Dysentery.  To  the  non-epidemic  disease  we  are  now  to  direct 
attention — the  epidemic  Dysentery  having  been  already  considered 
by  Dr.  Maclean  in  Vol.  I. 

Symptomatology.  —  The  essential  characters  of  Dysentery  are 
severe  pains  of  a  griping  nature  in  the  belly,  followed  by  frequent 
and  bloody  stools,  defecation  being  accompanied  by  much  straining 
and  tenesmus.  The  later  symptoms  are  the  most  characteristic. 
Watch  a  patient  affected  by  Dysentery  at  stool :  he  sits  a  long  time, 
straining ;  his  features  are  distorted  by  the  pain  he  suffers ;  the  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels  may  be,  often  indeed  is,  but  scanty :  still  he 
sits.  The  strong  desire  to  remain  at  stool,  accompanied  by  griping 
and  straining,  is  expressed  in  the  word  tenesmus.  Scarcely  can  such 
patients  at  times  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  stool  and  return  to  bed, 
until  they  feel  so  faint  as  to  be  unable  longer  to  maintain  the  sitting 
posture,  and  sometimes  while  on  the  stool  they  faint. 

Straining  and  tenesmus  do  not  occur  in  diarrhoea,  they  are  peculiar 
to  dysentery ;  and  so  also  are  the  other  symptoms,  named  in  Cullen's 
definition ;  the  passage  of  blood  and  mucus,  the  fteces  being  for  the 
most  part  retained,  or  after  a  time  passed  in  the  form  of  small,  often 
hard,  scybala. 

Acute  Dysentery. — The  disease  in  this  form  may  occur  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms  ;  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  preceded 
by  such.  General  uneasiness,  lassitude,  impaired  a]3petite,  dis- 
agreeable sensations  in  the  abdomen,  confined  bowels,  or  a  loose  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  are  among  the  more  frequent  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms.  These  may  have  existed  for  a  few  days,  when  a  chill  is 
experienced,  or  sometimes  a  chill  or  rigor  is  the  very  earliest  indica- 
tion of  departure  from  a  healthy  state.  To  these  succeed  the  febrile 
symptoms,  heat  of  skin  and  quickness  of  the  pulse.  Much  variety- 
exists  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  general  or  constitutional  dis- 
turbance which  accompanies  the  local  affection  in  Dysentery.  That 
may  be  very  sliglit  indeed;  the  disease  may  even  run  its  course  with- 
out fever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional  disorder  may  be 
severe,  and  is  not  unfrequently  profound,  assuming  an  adynamic  or 
typhoid  character.  In  tlic  simpler  variety  of  the  disease,  there  are 
at  the  commencement  griping  pains  in  the  belly,  those  pains  to  which 
the  name  of  "tormina"  is  now  generally  applied.    This  term  was 

1  Synopsis  Nosologite  Metliodicee,  p.  308. 
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first  used  by  Celsus.^  "  Proxima,"  he  says,  "  his  inter  intestinorum 
mala  tormina  esse  coiisueverunt :  Svaevrepla  Graecb  vocatur."  The 
tormina  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  belly,  and,  like  the  pain  of 
colic,  yield  at  one  time,  to  return  again,  perhaps  more  severely  than 
before.  With  the  tormina  there  occur  discharges,  usually  slight,  from 
the  bowels,  and  by  these  a  partial  relief  to  the  pain  is  experienced. 
To  the  tormina  and  diarrhoea  succeeds  the  tenesmus ;  and  this  term 
may  be  understood  as  including  the  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and 
the  reluctance  to  leave  it,  with  the  very  distressing  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  and  burning  sensation  in  the  rectum.  In  every  marked  case  of 
Dysentery  the  tenesmus  is  a  prominent  as  it  is  the  most  distressing 
symptom.  The  discharge  from  the  bowels  affords  little  relief  when 
the  tenesmus  is  gTcat.  The  calls  to  stool  of  course  vary  greatly  in  fre- 
quency :  in  some  instances  they  are  almost  incessant.  Occurring  in 
children  particularly,  but  occasionally  also  in  adults,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  frequent  evacuations,  and  the  tenesmus  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, is  prolapsus  of  the  anus,  which  in  itself  requires  careful  manage- 
ment, and  may  become  a  very  troublesome  sequela  of  the  disease.^ 

The  discharges  from  the  bowels  in  Dysentery  are  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  At  first  they  are  usually  feculent,  if  not  entirely,  at 
least  chiefly  so ;  but  very  soon,  becoming  very  scanty  in  amount,  they 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  mucus,  or  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood, 
and  sometimes  of  nearly  pure  blood.  When  the  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  has  advanced  to  a  certain  stage,  it  is  common  to  notice  the 
appearance  of  vitiated  bile  in  the  stools,  and  likewise  of  shreddy- 
looking  portions  of  fibrine  or  false  membrane.  The  odour  of  the 
evacuations  in  Dysentery  is  one  S2d  generis,  quite  peculiar,  and 
highly  offensive.  ^sTot  unfrequently  there  is  sympathetic  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  and  a  frequent  as  well  as  difficult  micturition.  While 
the  chief  part  of  the  pain  in  Dysentery  is  experienced  during  the 
movement  of  the  bowels,  it  is  not  limited  to  that  time— pain  is 
present  in  the  abdomen  generally,  aggravated  by  pressure.  When,  in 
addition  to  the  tenderness  over  the  left  side  of  the  belly,  correspond- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  there  is  pain 'felt  over  the 
epigastrium  and  down  the  right  side,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
disease  has  implicated  the  large  intestine  in  its  entire  extent,  and 
is  not  limited,  as  happens  in  milder  instances,  to  the  rectum'  and 
descending  portion  of  the  colon. 

More  or  less  of  fever  accompanies  Dysentery.    In  mild  cases  the 

1  Liber  iv  ch  xv.  The  description  of  the  disease  given  by  Ccisus  is  so  accurate  as  to 
merit  perusal ;  the  earlier  sentences  may  l,e  quoted.  ' '  Intus  intestina  cxulcerantur  ex 
hiscniorma,mt,isque  modocMmstercore  ali,iuo  semper  liquido,  modo  cum  quibusdam 
quasi  mucosis  cxccrnitur  ;  luterdum  simul  riuicdam  carnosa  descendunt  ;  fremiei  s  deT 
ciendi  cupiditas,  dolorque  in  ano  est;  cu.n  eodem  dolore  exignum  aliquid  oniitlituf • 
atquc  CO  quoque  tonnentum  inteuditur ;  idque  post  tcmpus  alinuod  1,  .,f  n,  n.  -  ' 
reqmes  est;  .somnus  intcrpellatur  ;  febricula  oritur  •  lommnL  ,  ^'.^^"V  ^'"f^"''' 
invcferaverit  aut,  tollit  hominein  ai'it,  etiains;  linitur;  excrS        ^  ™ 

2  "Durch  die  heftigen  Anstrcngungen  wird  audi  I'nVhf  coHn,"-,         i  i  •  t--  i 
Prolapsus  aniherbeige'fuhrt,  der  sich  c"ntvvedo  vo  ,  selS  wfe  W  '"i 
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feverish  disturbance,  as  already  stated,  is  slight,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  more  decided  instances  of  the  disease,  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance is  evidenced  by  the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  the  augmented  tem- 
perature of  the  surface,  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  and  the  coated 
condition  of  the  tongue.  In  the  milder  cases  of  Dysentery  there  is  no 
special  implication  of  the  nervous  system;  the  pulse  in  such,  although 
frequent,  is  full  and  of  good  strength :  neither  nausea  nor  vomiting, 
except  of  occasional  occurrence,  are  present ;  and  although  the  local 
malady  may  be  severe,  the  disease  wears  throughout  a  sthenic  character. 
But  it  is  not  always  so ;  an  asthenic  or  adynamic  form  of  Dysentery  also 
occurs,  characterised  by  a  frequent,  small,  and  feeble  pulse,  pallor  and 
coolness,  rather  than  warmth  of  the  skin,  the  occurrence  of  a  clammy 
moisture  over  it,  anxious  expression-  of  the  countenance,  sunken  eyes, 
dryness  and  glazing  of  the  tongue,  suppression  of  the  voice,  hiccough, 
delirium,  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and  rapid  sinking.  With  these 
indications  there  is  unusual  violence  in  the  local  symptoms,  particularly 
as  regards  the  fi-equency  of  the  discharges  from  the  bowels.  These 
ultimately  become  exceedingly  offensive  and  watery.  They  present 
the  appearance  of  water  in  which  raw  flesh  has  been  washed,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  "  lotura  carnium."  The  disease  may  thus 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  Wood  speaks  of  such  cases  as  very 
rare,  and  only  seen  during  epidemics.^  The  latter  observation  is  no 
doubt  correct,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  for  these  instances  of- 
rapidly  fatal  dysentery,  although  more  common  in  the  epidemic 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  non- 
epidemic  malady.  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  to  witness  one  or 
two  very  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  Dysentery,  in  which  a  reuiarkable 
depression  of  the  nervous  system  was  evident  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  In  the  ordinary  form  Dysentery  tends  to 
a  favourable  termination,  and  usually  before  the  lapse  of  a  week  or 
eight  days  there  are  indications  of  amendment.  The  acute  disease 
sometimes  terminates  in  chronic  dysentery. 

Chronic  Dysentery  is  characterised  by  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  are  usually  very  scanty.  As  in  the  acute  afiec- 
tion,  so  in  the  chronic,  the  discharges  are  attended  by  local  suffering  and 
tenesmus.  Mucus,  or  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  sometimes  with  purulent 
matter,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  evacuations ;  feculent  stools  occur 
when  the  disease,  instead  of  implicating  the  entire  colon,  is  limited  to 
the  rectum,  or  involves  with  it  only  the  descending  jDortion  of  the  former. 
Chronic  dysentery  may  last  for  months  or  years.  In  some  instances  it 
appears  to  produce  wonderfully  little  influence  on  the  general  health 
and  strength  of  the  invalid,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  sufferer  from 
chronic  dysentery  is  emaciated,  pale,  and  weakly;  and  the  disease 
is  not  unapt  to  prove  fatal,  through  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
its  long  contiiniance,  or  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  con- 
tinual or  hectic  fever. 

.  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  .By  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.  Vol.  i.  p.  62.'?. 
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Among  the  morbid  conditions  wMcli  are  connected  with,  or  result 
from,  attacks  of  Dysentery,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  affections  of  the 
liver  occupy  a  chief  place,  and  to  these  attention  will  be  called,  in 
treating  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease.  Anaemia,  more 
or  less  marked,  results  from  Dysentery.  The  writer  remembers  to 
have  seen  a  case  of  anaemia  of  a  very  typical  character,  in  which 
the  blood  impoverishment  was  due  to  a  long-continued  attack  of 
Dysentery.  To  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  conjunction  with 
Dysentery,  Eomberg  has  called  attention,^  and  he  quotes  a  passage 
from  an  old  dissertation  by  Fabricius :  "  De  paralysi  brachii  unius  et 
pedis  alterius  lateris  dysentericis  familiari,"^  in  verification  of  the 
remark.  J.  P.  Frank  refers  to  the  same  occurrence ;  ^  and  although 
Graves^  has  not  specially  mentioned  Dysentery  as  a  form  of  intestinal 
disease  giving  rise  to  a  reflex  paraplegia,  he  has  emphatically  done 
so  in  reference  to  Enteritis.  By  Zimmerman^  and  Joseph  Frank ^ 
allusion  is  made  to  paralysis  of  the  arms  and  legs  occurring  after 
Dysentery. 

MoEBiD  Anatomy.— As  Dysentery  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the 
large  intestines,  it  is  in  the  colon  and  rectum  that  we  look  for 
the  morbid  appearances  characteristic  of  its  occurrence.^  The 
mucous  membrane  in  these  portions  either  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  diffusely  inflamed,  being  everywhere  much 
reddened,  thickened,  and  at  parts  ulcerated,  or,  with  the  absence 
of  diffuse  inflammation,  there  exists  remarkable  prominence  of  the 
solitary  glands  and  mucous  follicles.  There  exist  three  separate  and 
distinct  forms  of  ulceration  alfecting  the  mucous  surface  of  the  in- 
testines— the  tubercular,  the  typhoid,  that  met  with  in  enteric  fever  • 
and  the  dysenteric.  Apart  from  other  characteristic  differences  in 
these  affections,  the  last-mentioned  is  nearly  limited  in  its  occurrence 
to  the  large  bowel,  while  the  two  former  are  especially  met  with  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  particularly  in  the  ileum.  The  size  of  dysenteric 
ulcers  varies.  They  are  sometimes  small,  and  present  a  nearly  cir- 
cular form,  or  they  are  larger,  irregular  in  shape,  have  an  abrupt 

1,  V'-^r?  bei  der  Dysenterie  "  remarks  Eomberg,  "ist  das  Vorkommen  der  Paralyse 
beobachtet  worden.  —  Lehrbuch  der  Nervenkrankheiten  des  Menschen :  Spinale  Ldh- 
mrcngen.  ^ 

2  Disputationes  ad  Morborum  Historiam  et  Curationem  facientes  quas  collegit,  edidit 
et  recensuit  Albe  rtus  Haller.Tomiis  primus,  p.  97.  &  ,  ^l, 

3  Tantum  ver6  ad  gi-adum  doloris  in  abdomine  vehementia  apud  hos  vel  illos  eveliitur 
ut  ah  eo  non  minus  ac  m  colica  satnrnina  brachii  aut  pedis  unius  vel  alterius  paralysis 
sequatur.  —De  Curandw  Eommum  Morbis.    Auctore  Joanne  Petro  Frank  Liber  v  Db 
Profluviis,  pars  ii.  p.  497.  ' 

*  Clinical  Lectures,  Edition  1864,  in  one  vol.  p.  415. 
'  Von  der  Ruhe  unter  dem  Volke  in  Jahr  1766. 

«  Praxios  Medicre  Universe  Prfficepta.    Auctore  Josepho  Frank.    De  Paralvm' 
7  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  says  Rokitausky,  is  the  seat  of  the  dvsenfPnV 
process  ;  and  we  may  state  it  as  a  rule,  that  its  inMl\,,,,^^^^^^ 
aownwards,  and  consequently  is  met  with  in  the  most  fullyHlovolonod  stTtrin  thJ 
sigmoid  flexure  and  in  the  rectum.    It  not  unfrequently  passes  Wo  J Ic      al  va W 
towards  the  ileum,  but  is  here  only  seen  in  its  mildest  form. 
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border,  are  covered  by  a  dark-coloured,  slough,  and  appear  as  if  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  ulcers.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
considerable  portions  of  more  or  less  dense  lymph,  coating  the  reddened 
and  thickened  mucous  surface.    Portions  of  false  membrane  having 
precisely  the  same  appearance  are  sometimes  passed  at  stool;  but 
these,  while  still  adherent  to  the  bowel,  do  not  when  removed  usually 
disclose  an  ulcerated  surface.    A  truly  sphacelated  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  pieces  of  gangrenous 
mucous  membrane,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  have  been  passed 
in  the  evacuations  in.  certain  cases  of 'Dysentery.    Perforation  of  the 
bowel,  which  is  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  ]progress  of  typhoid 
ulceration,  and  occasionally  takes  place  in  tubercular  disease  of  the 
bowels,  is  very  rarely  indeed  met  with  in  Dysentery :  the  mucous, 
submucous,  and  muscular  coats  of  the  colon  suffer  in  this  disease, 
but  the  peritoneal  covering  is  not  so  apt  to  be  involved.    The  mesen- 
teric glands  in  Dysentery  are  frequently  found  tumefied  and  presenting 
a  dark-bluish  colour.    They  may  be  softened,  but  are  very  rarely  indeed 
the  seat  of  suppuration.    Even  when  much  enlarged  they  have  not 
been  diBtinguished  by  the  presence  of  any  peculiar  morbid  product 
such  as  occurs  in  the  typhoid  and  tubercular  tumefactions  of  these 
glands.    Ptokitansky  describes  the  dysenteric  process  as  divisible  into 
four  natural  degrees  or  forms.'^    The  anatomical  characters  of  the  first 
or  lowest  form  are,  swelling,  injection,  and  reddening,  softening  (red 
and  bleeding),  serous  exudation  in  the  shape  of  a  delicate  vesicular 
eruption,  and  consequent  branny  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  (the 
latter  appearance  probably  led  Linnteus  to  term  Dysentery  "  Scabies 
intestinorum  interna").    In  the  second  form,  a  larger  surface  of  the 
bowel  is  involved,  but  still  presenting  a  greater  development  at  one 
part  than  another— there  is  copious  infiltration  of  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue,  giving  rise  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  prominences, 
which  correspond  to  those  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  which 
the  morbid  process  is  most  conspicuous.    The  intestine  is  generally 
in  a  state  of  passive  dilatation,  distended  by  gas,  and  occupied  by 
a  dirty-brown  fluid,  composed  of  intestinal  secretions,  epithelmm, 
lymph,  blood,  and  fteces.    The  coats  of  the  bowel  are  thickened,  and 
the  submucous  tissue  especially  in  a  state  of  tumefaction.     In  the 
third  stage,  the  prominences  are  more  thickly  set,  and  the  result  is  an 
uneven  lobulated  appearance.   The  mucous  membrane  investmg  these 
prominences  is  in  part  converted  into  a  slough,  or  it  may  have  dis- 
appeared, so  as  to  expose  the  infiltrated  submucous  cellular  tissue  to 
which  the  remnants  of  the  mucous  membrane  remain  attached,  m  the 
shape  of  solitary  dark-red,  flaccid,  and  bleeding  vascular  tufts,  or  as 
dilated  folHcles  which  are  capable  of  easy  removal.    The  content^  ol 
the  intestine  are  now  of  a  dirty-brown  or  reddish,  ichorous,  fetid,  tioc- 
culent  and  grumous  character.    In  the  fourth  and  highest  degree,  the 
mucous  membrane  has  degenerated  into  a  black,  friable,  carbonitiecl 
mass,  portions  of  which  may  be  subsequently  voided  in  the  shape  ol 
1  A  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy.    Sydenliam  Society's  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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tubular  lamiuse  (so-called  mortification  of  the  mucous  membrane). 
The  submucous  cellular  tissue  appears  to  be  infiltrated  with  sero- 
sauguinolent  fluid,  or  dark  blood;  or  it  is  pale,  and  the  blood  contained 
in  its  vessels  is  converted  into  a  black  solid  mass.  Purulent  infiltra- 
tion of  the  submucous  tissue  is  also  found.  The  affected  portion  of 
the  bowel,  Avhich  contains  a  putrid  fluid  resembling  coffee-grounds, 
may  be  either  in  a  state  of  passive  dilatation,  or  (and  this  is  more 
frequently  the  case)  collapsed.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  the  dysenteric 
process  the  muscular  coat  of  the  colon  suffers ;  its  tissue  becomes 
condensed,  pale,  ashy,  and  friable.  In  the  same  degrees,  the  peritoneal 
covering  does  not  completely  escape,  it  presents  a  dirty-grey  discolora- 
tion, has  lost  its  lustre,  and  here  and  there  dilatation  and  injection  of 
its  capillary  vessels  is  visible,  while  occasionally  it  is  covered  by  a  thin 
brownish  ichorous  exudation.  These  characters  afford  the  means  of 
recognising  the  existence  of  an  advanced  stage  of  Dysentery,  while  as 
yet  the  intestine  has  been  unopened,  and  the  mucous  surface  unexposed. 
Eokitansky  has  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  termination 
of  Dysentery.  Provided  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  has 
not  occurred,  a  cure  results  through  the  return  of  normal  cohesion, 
and  the  generation  of  a  new  layer  under  the  desquamated  epithelium. 
In  the  more  intense  degrees  of  the  dysenteric  process,  and  when  dis- 
organization has  taken  place,  the  mucous  membrane  having  undergone 
more  or  less  destruction,  one  of  two  results  ensues—  either  a  real  cure 
of  the  loss  of  substance,  with  consolidation  of  the  abraded  portions  of 
the  intestine,  follows,  or  the  entire  process  assumes  a  low  chronic 
form,  the  specific  nature  of  the  disease  is  lost,  and  an  inflammation 
atonic  in  character,  with  suppuration  of  the  intestinal  coat,  occurs. 
Dysentery  is  fatal  through  the  more  or  less  rapid,  or  more  or  less 
penetrating,  destruction  of  tissue  and  coincident  exhaustion.  When 
cure  results,  the  loss  of  substance  having  been  inconsiderable,  new 
tissue  is  formed,  and  may  so  contract  as  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane  into  apposition  with  one  another,  while  a  cicatrix 
remains,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  agminated 
warty  excrescences  of  the  mucous  membrane,  between  whicli'the  sero- 
fibrous basis  from  which  they  proceed  may  be  detected.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  those  instances  of  the  disease  which  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  an  extensive  loss  of  substance,  the  approach  of  the 
edges  is  impossible,  and  the  deeper  layers  of  the  tissue  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  frequently  condensed  into 
fibrous  bands,  which  form  projections  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  inter- 
laced with  one  another,  and  not  unfrequently  encroach  upon  the 
calibre  of  the  intestine,  in  the  form  of  valvular  or  annular  folds  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  variety  of  stricture  of  the  colon.  ' 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  participation  by  the  liver 
in  disease  in  connexion  with  Dysentery.  Abscess  of  the  liver  has 
been  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  have  an  intimate  relationship 
to  the  dysenteric  process  in  the  colon.  Of  the  not  unfrequent 
association  of  the  two  diseases  there  can  at  all  events  be  no  question 
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Dr.  Parkes^  found,  in  twenty-five  cases  of  Dysentery,  seven  to  be 
affected  witli  hepatic  abscess.    In  the  large  work  of  Mr.  Annesley^ 
there  are  twenty-nine  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver  recorded,  and  of 
these  no  fewer  than  twenty-one,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  had  ulcera- 
tion, more  or  less  extensive,  in  the  large  intestine,  while  in  two  other 
cases  there  were  appearances  of  constriction  and  contraction  which 
■were  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  Dysentery  at  some  former 
period.    Annesley  regarded  the  Dysentery  as  the  result  of  the  disease 
of  the  liver,  or  hepatitis.    By  certain  writers,  among  whom  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie^  and  the  late  Dr.  William  Thomson  of  Glasgow*  may  be 
mentioned,  the  concurrence  of  the  two  diseases  has  been  regarded  as 
accidental.'   The  former  observes  :  "  Dysentery  is  often  accompanied 
by  diseases  of  neighbouring  organs,  especially  the  liver,  in  which  are 
to  be  found,  in  some  cases  abscesses,  in  others,  where  protracted  m 
their  duration,  chi-onic  induration.     These  are  to  be  regarded  as 
accidental  combinations,  though  they  may  considerably  modify  the 
symptoms  "    A  third  view,  and  one  which  has  been  popular  in  this 
country  since  it  was  ably  upheld  by  Dr.  Budd,^  is  that  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  terminating  in  abscess  is  the  result  of  purulent 
absorption  from  the  dysenteric  process  in  the  colon.    Many  years  ago, 
Andral  and  Louis,  apparently  unsuspecting  any  connexion  between 
hepatic  abscess  and  ulcerated  intestines,  noticed  the  co-existence  of 
the  former  with  ulceration  in  the  large  intestines  and  m  the  lower  end 
of  the  ileum  in  two  cases,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  alone  m  one 
case  in  the  stomach  in  four  cases,  in  the  gall-bladder  m  one.    In  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  stomach  was  affected,  Andral  concludes 
with  reason  that  the  ulcer  was  caused  by  the  hepatic  abscess  burstmg 
into  the  stomach.     But  excluding  this  observation,  there  resulted 
seven  out  of  fifteen  instances  of  hepatic  abscess,  m  which  there 
existed  at  the  same  time  ulceration  in  some  part  of  the  extensive 
mucous  surface  which  returns  its  blood  to  the  portal  vein.  These 
observations  of  the  French  pathologists  were  very  far  indeed  from 
being  singular.   Thus  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  in  writing  of  the  Dysen- 
tery in  Iceland,  remarks  that  in  the  majority  of  his  dissections  the 
Uver  was  apparently  normal,  but  that  in  two  cases  he  found  abscesses 
in  its  substance.    But  while  the  occasional  intimate  connexion  ot 
hepatic  abscess  with  Dysentery,  and  of  which  Dr.  Budd  s  theory  m 
aU  probability  assigns  the  true  cause,  has  been  determined,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  abscess  of  the  liver  frequently  occurs  in  tropical 
countries  wholly  unconnected  with  Dysentery,  not  adcnowledgmg  a 
pyemic  origin,  and  not  resulting  from  mechanical  injury.    Dr.  Mur- 
chison,  of  London,  in  his  papers  on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of 

1  Remarks  on  the  Dysentery  and  Hepatitis  of  India,  1846.  -nioon.po  of 

2  Researches  into  the  Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  the  more  prevalent  Dis^^^^^^ 
r^lin  nnrl  of  Warm  Climates  eenerallv.   By  James  Annesley^^2  vols.  4to.  London, 
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Burmah,!  pointed  out  that,  in  many  cases,  abscess  of  the  liver  met 
with  in  tropical  countries  occurred  independently  of  these  three  causes. 
Dr.  Morehead,2  while  admitting  the  occasional  occurrence  of  hepatic 
abscess,  according  to  Dr.  Budd's  explanations.—that  is,  by  the  trans- 
mission to  the  liver  of  pus  or  vitiated  secretion  originating  in  an 
ulcerated  intestinal  surface,— is  satisfied  that,  as  a  general  proposition, 
such  a  view  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  results  of  clinical 
research  m  India.     Seventeen  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  are  detailed 
by  Dr.  Morehead  in  which  no  intestinal  ulceration  existed.  Frerichs, 
moreover,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  although  by  no  means  denying  that, 
in  certain  cases,  dysenteric  as  well  as  other  forms  of  ulceration  of  the 
bowels  may  originate  phlebitis  of  the  coats  of  the  portal  veins,  and  so 
induce  hepatic  abscess.^    The  abscess  of  the  liver  which  is  found  in 
intimate  connexion  with  Dysentery  is  the  multiple  abscess,  small  but 
numerous  collections  of  pus.    This  form  of  purulent  deposition  Dr 
Murchison  has  very  distinctly  shown  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
abscess  ot  the  liver  which  occurs  in  warm  climates.    In  the  latter 
case  there  is  but  one  abscess  which  may  attain  a  very  large  size  or  in 
a  tew  mstances  there  may  be  two  or  three  collections.     This  the 
2>ij(Bmic  or  multiple  abscess,  which  is  the  common  form  of  hepatic 
suppuration  in  this  country,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tropical 
abscess  of  India  and  other  hot  climates;  and  while  the  latter  may 
coexist  with  Dysentery,  such  connexion  is  wholly  accidental.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  multiple  hepatic  abscess,  although  by  no  means  of 
hjequent  occurrence  m  India,  is  sometimes  met  with,  but  only  as  Dr 
Murchison  has  pomted  out,  in  connexion  with  Dysentery  or  some 
other  source  of  purulent  absorption.     The  only  marked  instance  of 
hepatic  abscess  m  connexion  with  Dysentery  which  has  fallen  under 
the  writer  s  immediate  observation  was  that  of  a  soldier  in  a  Highland 
regiment,  who,  while  serving  in  India,  became  affected  by  the"  latter 
disease  which  ultimately  assumed  a  chronic  and  inveterate  form  He 
was  ordered  home,  and  during  his  voyage  to  England  the  liver  became 
much  enlarged.     Greatly  emaciated  and  redSced  in  strlngUi  al 
still  suffering  from  frequent  loose  stools,  he  sank  shortly  after  felchC 
this  country.     Exammation  of  the  body  after  death  revealed  h? 

out  thTentil^'^H^r^"  "T'I'  ^l^-^^^  -^—  scattered  tL'oug^! 
out  the  entire  substance  of  the  liver,  the  tissue  of  which  was  in 
different  parts  the  seat  of  considerable  induration!  ' 

Etiology  — Neither  in  its  acute  nor  chronic  form  is  Dysentervnow 
a  common  disease  of  this  country.    The  decline  in  th7f^^eS^ 
Its  occurrence  has  also  been  accompanied  by  a  dimLS  hfthe 

1  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  1854 

2  Clinical  Kesearchea  on  Diseases  in  India    2  vols 

krankkcitcn,  Zweiter  Band,  p.  113.     "^''^'^'''^^''o  oizeugoii  kommi."--K linik  dcr  Uber- 
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severit)^  of  its  attacks.    Erom  producing  a  very  considerable  annual 
mortality;  as  was  the  case  in  the  seventeenth  (jentury,  Dysentery  now 
occupies  a  very  low  place  among  the  causes  of  death.    Essentially  a 
disease  of  hot  climates,  its  prevalence  is,  in  these,  observed  to  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  meteorological  changes,  while  in  tempe- 
rate climates  Dysentery  is  emphatically  an  autumnal  malady.  The 
continued  exposure  of  the  body  to  an  elevated  temperature,  predis- 
poses to  the  occurrence  of  Dysentery ;  this  it  does,  in  all  probability, 
by  an  injurious  operation  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  leading  to  its  increased  excitability,  and  by  disor- 
dering the  function  of  the  liver  :  thus  exposed,  the  sudden  reduction 
of  temperature,  which  so  frequently  takes  place  in  the  night  season  of 
our  autumns,  acts  as  a  direct  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Thus, 
while  heat  predisposes  to  Dysentery,  cold  excites  it.  Unwholesome 
food  has  a  potent  action  in  the  production  of  Dysentery.    In  this  way 
unripe  fruits,  or  even  the  ripe  fruits  when  inordinately  consumed,  also 
vegetables,  acid  wines,  and  impure  water,  have  particularly  been  sup- 
posed to  act.    There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  slight, 
and  some  even  of  the  severer  cases  of  Dysentery  which  we  meet  with, 
are  occasioned  by  a  distinct  error  in  diet,  or  are  traceable  to  the 
introduction  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  some  substance  or  fluid  of  a 
deleterious  or  directly  irritating  nature.    The  not  unfrequent  con- 
nexion of  Dysentery  with  ague,  and  their  observed  alternation,  have  led 
to  the  impression  that  the  former  disease,like  the  latter,  acknowledges 
an  origin  in  malaria.  That  Dysentery  maybe  produced  by  exhalations 
from  putrid  animal  and  decaying  vegetable  substances,  may  perhaps 
be  admitted;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  relation  of  this  disease  to 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  formerly  insisted  on,  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  etiological,  but  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  disordered  state  ot 
the  portal  circulation,  which,  occurring  in  ague,  led  mdii^ectly  to  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  colon.   The  contagious  nature  of  Dysen- 
tery has  been  asserted  by  some  authorities  ;  facts  are,  however,  entirely 
wanting  to  prove  the  communication  of  the  disease  from  person  to 
person ''in  the  sporadic  form  of  the  disease,  with  the  consideration  of 
which  We  are  occupied;  and  in  regard  to  the  epidemic  Dysentery,  it  inay 
be  admitted  that  the  experience  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  justily 
this  conclusion,  admits  of  another  and  more  satisfactory  explanation. 

Treatment— Dysentery  in  its  acute  form  demands  an  energetic 
treatment  •  it  is  not  a  disease  wliich  can  with  safety  be  entrusted  to 
the  "vis  nature  medicatrix."  Confinement  to  bed  is  of  primary 
importance,  the  very  rest  favouring  the  arrestment  of  the  malad}^  as 
much  as  movement  of  the  body  promotes  its  progress.  Blood-lettmg 
was  formerly  practised  in  the  treatment  of  Dysentery,  and  when  pain 
is  severe,  and  continues  unrelieved  by  warm  applications  and  rube- 
facients, local  blood-letting  by  means  of  leeches  applied  over  tne 
track  of  the  colon  may  stiU  be  had  recourse  to.  The  application  o 
a  few  leeches  to  the  verge-  of  the  anus  has  been  recommendea  oy 
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some  authors,  and  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  has  appeared  to  be 
beneficial. 

An  indication  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  Dysentery  is 
to  free  the  bowels  from  all  irritating  accumulations.  This  is  best  done 
by  the  employment  of  the  gentler  laxative  medicines.  Strong  ca- 
thartics are  not  to  be  used.  Castor  oil  has  been  almost  universally 
regarded  as  the  best  remedy  for  this  purpose.  Where  much  pain 
exists  the  oil  may  from  the  first  be  combined  with  a  little  laudanum ; 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  it  will  be  prudent  to 
associate  the  latter  with  it  at  every  dose.  The  alternation  of  laxatives 
and  opiates  in  the  treatment  of  Dysentery  has  been  highly  praised  by 
many  practitioners.  "  It  is  the  practice  of  some  physicians,"  writes 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  "  to  prescribe  laxatives  and  opium  together ;  but 
in  this  complaint  it  is  better  to  alternate  them."  ^  Opium  by  not  a  few 
has  been  regarded  as  the  "summum  remedium"  in  this  disease.  It 
was  the  favourite  remedy  of  Sydenham  in  meeting  the  formidable 
Dysentery  of  his  generation,  and  it  is  in  allusion  to  its  efficacy  that 
the  "  prince  of  English  practical  physicians  "  rapturously  exclaims — 
"And  here  I  cannot  but  break  out  in  praise  of  the  great  God,  the 
giver  of  all  good  things,  who  hath  granted  to  the  human  race,  as 
a  comfort  in  their  afflictions,  no  medicine  of  the  value  of  opium,  either 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  diseases  that  it  can  control,  or  its  efficiency 

in  extirpating  them  So  necessary  an  instrument  is  opium  in 

the  hand  of  a  skilful  man,  that  medicine  would  be  a  cripple  without 
it ;  and  whoever  understands  it  well,  will  do  more  with  it  alone  than 
he  could  well  hope  to  do  from  any  single  medicine.  To  know  it  only 
as  a  means  of  procuring  sleep,  or  of  aUaying  pain,  or  of  checking  a 
diarrhoea,  is  to  know  it  only  by  halves.  Like  a  Delphic  sword,  it  can 
be  used  for  many  purposes  besides.  Of  cordials  it  is  the  best  that  has 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  nature.  I  had  almost  said  it  was  the  only 
one."  2  Opium  may  be  administered  either  in  full  or  in  smaU  doses, 
and  each  of  these  methods  has  its  supporters.  It  may  be  given  alone, 
or  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  Ipe- 
cacuanha itself  is  again  largely  employed,  and  more  especially  of  late 
years  in  India.  We  say  again  largely  employed,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  ipecacuanha,  originally  known  as  a  medicine  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  first  used  as  a  remedy  in 
Dysentery.  Brought  to  Europe  from  Brazil  by  Piso,  and  some  time 
afterwards  made  the  subject  of  experiment  in  I'aris  by  Adrien 
Helvetius,  it  was  long  known  as  the  "radix  anti-dysenterica," s  the 
"  pulvis  anti-dysentericus."  Subsequently  to  its  original  employment 
in  France,  in  doses  from  one  to  three  drachms,  it  was  used  in  this 
country  and  its  colonies  by  Sir  John  Pringle  and  other  physicians,  in 
doses  varying  in  amount,  that  ordinarily  given  being  a  scruple.  More 

^  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  ii. 
^  Medical  Observations  :  Dysentery, 

^  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  history  of  ipecacuanha,  see  "Traitd  Thera- 
lifutique  et  de  Matiere  Medicale,"  par  A.  Trousseau  et  P.  Pidoux,  vol.  i.  p.  666. 
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recently  the  names  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Twining,  Mr,  Docker,  and 
several  other  Indian  surgeons,  have  been  identified  with  the  practice 
of  exhibiting  ipecacuanha  in  Dysentery.    The  therapeutic  action  of 
the  remedy  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  its  nauseant,  its  diaphoretic, 
and  its  laxative  or  purgative  effects.    The  latter  was  the  view  enter- 
tained by  the  distinguished  writer  Sir  John  Pringle.    Dr.  Maclean 
thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  it :  "  It  is  probable  tiiat  ipeca- 
cuanha owes  much  of  its  usefulness  in  this  disease  to  its  action  as  an 
evacuant.    It  is  a  blood  depurant  of  an  effective  kind,    it  appears  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  as  weU  as  of  the 
liver  and  pancreas :  under  its  use  tormina  and  tenesmus  disappear, 
and  feculent  evacuations  are  more  quickly  restored  than  by  any  other 
known  remedy."^    Dr.  Morehead  has  always  used  ipecacuanha  in 
Dysentery  from  a  consideration  of  its  ef&cacy  being  due  to  its  laxative 
action    This  physician  counsels  the  exhibition  of  the  ipecacuanha 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Twining,''  viz.  "  from  six  to  three 
grains  combined  with  blue  pill  from  five  to  two  grains,  and  extract  of 
gentian  from  four  to  two  grains,  every  third,  fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth 
hour  and  to  continue  it  steadily  tiU  amendment  takes  place.  Ihe 
proportion  of  the  dose  and  the  frequency  of  its  repetition  must 
depend  on  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.    The  duration  of  the  treat- 
ment and  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  dose  and  of  the  frequency 
of  its  exhibition,  must  be  contingent  on  the  rapidity  and  permanency 
of  the  amendment.    It  must  also  be  kept  distinctly  in  view  that, 
whilst  the  treatment  by  ipecacuanha  is  being  pursued,  it  is  often 
necessary-according  as  the  state  of  the  pulse  or  the  uneasiness 
of  the  abdomen  on  pressure  may  indicate  the  necessity— to  apply 
leeches  •  and  also— according  to  the  character  and  scantiness  of  the 
evacuations,  and  the  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  abdomen— to  give 
castor  oil  occasionally  in  moderate  doses."    The  rehance  on  the 
therapeutic  action  of  ipecacuanha  is  most  conspicuously  exhibited 
however,  in  the  plan  of  its  use  suggested  by  Mr.  Docker,  and  adopted 
by  Dr.  Maclean,3  and  now  generally  followed  in  India.    "  Ihe  patient 
should  be  at  once  ordered  to  bed,  and  as  quickly  as  possible^  brought 
under  the  influence  of  ipecacuanha  in  large  doses.    Some  insist  on 
the  propriety  of  first  giving  a  fuU  dose  of  Battley's  sedative  tincture 
of  opium  or  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  with  the  intention  of  making 
the  stomach  tolerant  of  the  remedy,  and  restraining  nausea  and 
vomiting.    I  believe  that  the  sedative  in  some  cases  is  useful,  and 
acts  in  the  manner  just  described.    On  the  other  hand,  I  have  often 
seen  ipecacuanha  do  its  work  well,  and  with  little  disturbance  of  tlie 
stomach,  without  opium.    Should  it  be  determined  to  premise  Opium 
thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  should  be  given,  and  m  halt  an  hour 
foUowed  by  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  wlucU 
should  be  given  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  as  possible;  a  littie 

1  Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  article  Dysentery. 

2  Researches  on  Diseases  in  India,  vol.  i.  p.  560. 
'  Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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syrup  of  orange-peel  covers  the  taste  as  well  as  anything  else.  As 
already  advised,  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  still,  and  abstain 
from  fluid  for  at  least  three  hours.  If  thirsty,  he  may  suck  a  little 
ice,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  cold  water  at  a  time  may  be  allowed.  It  is 
seldom  that  under  this  management  nausea  is  excessive,  and  vomiting 
is  rarely  troublesome,  seldom  setting  in  for  at  least  two  hours  after  the 
medicine  has  been  taken.  The  abdomen  should  be  covered  with  a 
large  sinapism,  or  a  sheet  of  spongio-piline  sprinkled  with  a  little  tur- 
pentine after  being  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  In  from  eight  to  ten  hours, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
the  first  dose,  ipecacuanha  in  a  reduced  dose  should  be  repeated,  with 
the_  same  precautions  as  before.  All  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
trying  this  mode  of  treating  Dysentery  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
surprising  effects  that  often  follow  the  administration  of  one  or 
two  doses  of  ipecacuanha  given  in  this  manner.  The  tormina  and 
tenesmus  subside,  the  motions  quickly  become  feculent,  blood  and 
slime  disappear,  and  often,  after  profuse  action  of  the  skin,  the  patient 
falls  into  a  tranquil  sleep  and  awakens  refreshed.  The  treatment  may 
require  to  be  continued  for  some  days,  the  medicine  being  given  in 
diminished  doses,  care  being  taken  to  allow  a  sufiacient  interval  to 
admit  of  the  patient  taking  some  mild  nourishment  suited  to  the  stage 
of  the  disease."  If  the  writer  be  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  regarding 
the  use  of  a  remedy  which  he  has  had  but  few  opportunities  of 
employing  in  the  treatment  of  Dysentery,  but  has  very  frequently  pre- 
scribed in  cases  of  depraved  action  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  he 
feels  inclined  to  ascribe  the  eminent  therapeutic  virtues  of  ipecacuanha 
to  its  direct  action  on  the  secerning  function  of  the  liver. 

The  employment  of  mercury  in  Dysentery  is  as  warmly  defended  by 
some  practitioners  as  it  is  condemned  by  others.  In  all  stages  and 
forms  of  the  disease  Dr.  Maclean  deprecates  its  use,  while  Dr.  Wood 
asserts  that  no  remedial  influence  is  more  effectual  in  Dysentery  than 
that  of  mercury.  Anything  Kke  the  production  of  profuse  salivation 
is  certamly  to  be  a,voided;  and  although  favourably  influencino-  the 
progress  of  Dysentery  in  some  cases,  chiefly  through  its  action  on  the 
liver  It  will  generally  be  admitted  that  in  ipecacuanha,  and  in  the 
employment  of  mUd  laxatives  alternately  with  opiates,  we  possess 
more  efficacious  and  certainly  safer  remedies. 

It  is  in  the  more  chronic  form  of  Dysentery  that  such  powerful 
astringents  as  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc 
the  Indian  Bael  fruit,  hsmatoxylon,  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  are  chieflv 
useful, 

Among  alterative  remedies  copaiba  and  turpentine,  creasote  and 
nux  vomica,  have  been  commended.  Quinine  will  favourably  influence 
the  progress  of  malarial  Dysentery,  when  employed  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  remedies ;  and  iron,  in  the  form  of  the  pernitrate  more  especially 
IS  caUed  for  when  fluidity  of  blood  as  evidenced  by  h^emorrhac^es  and 
cii  aneous  petechiae  exist;  just  as  in  scorbutic  Dysentery  when  chronic, 
milk  and  fresh  fruits  are  indispensable  articles  of  treatment 
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Enemata  of  warm  water  cautiously  introduced  into  the  rectum  are 
frequently  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  are  useful  in  the  early  stages  of 
Dysentery,  in  bringing  away  hardened  scybalous  masses,  the  conti- 
nuance of  which  in  the  bowels  is  attended  by  much  irritation  and 
suffering.  Opiate,  enemata,  and  those  containing  ipecacuanha,  and 
various  astringents,  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  good  effects. 
In  Dysentery  assuming  a  typhoid  or  adynamic  type,  it  is  necessary  to 
support  the  patient's  strength  by  the  exhibition  of  stimulants ;  but 
these  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  well  borne  in  this  disease,  and  should 
always  be  administered  with  the  greatest  degree  of  caution. 

The  diet  in  Dysentery  is  of  much  importance.  When  the  disease 
is  comparatively  slight  and  unattended  by  serious  febrile  symptoms, 
most  farinaceous  foods  may  be  allowed.  When,  however,  the  severer 
form  of  the  disease  is  in  existence,  bland  drinks  are  alone  admissible : 
milk  with  lime  water,  or  Carrara  water,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
article  of  diet,  and  generally  speaking  is  the  one  most  relished  by  the 
patient. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  preserving  the  cleanliness  of  the 
patient,  the  dress,  and  bed-clothes,  and  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sick-room  as  pure  as  possible,  impregnated  as  it  must  from  time 
to  time  become  with  the  offensive  odour  of  the  discharges.  The  use 
of  Condy's  fluid,  of  weak  chlorine  vapour,  or  of  carbolic  acid  for 
this  purpose,  is  invaluable. 

Sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with  tepid  or  warm  water  is 
desirable,  and  is  usually  found  most  grateful  by  the  patient. 

It  may  be  added  in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  chronic 
Dysentery,  that  change  of  air  is  frequently  more  efficacious  than  the 
use  of  drugs.  Eemoval  to  the  sea-coast,  or  a  voyage,  is  specially  to 
be  recommended. 

A  flannel  belt  round  the  abdomen  is  an  article  of  clothing  which 
the  convalescent  from  Dysentery,  as  well  as  all  those  who  are  prone  to 
suffer  from  this  disease,  should  adopt  and  constantly  wear. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS. 


By  Thomas  Blizard  Curling,  F.RS. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  numerous  disorders  of  the  lower  bowel  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  qualify  the  medical  practitioner  to  form  a 
right  diagnosis  and  judgment  of  the  diseases  of  adjacent  organs,  as 
well  as  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus,  complaints  of  the  rectum  are 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  affections  of  the  uterus  and  even  of  the 
bladder ;  a  discharge  from  a  fistula  in  ano  has  been  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  vagina.  Patients  have  been  treated  for  obstinate 
diarrhoea,  when  the  actual  disease  has  been  stricture  in  the  lower 
bowel,  or  a  lacerated  perinseum  and  sphincter;  and  obstructions 
referred  to  the  abdominal  intestines  have  been  discovered  when  too 
late  to  exist  in  their  pelvic  termination.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus ;  they  can  be  treated  of  only  very 
concisely  in  the  space  allotted  to  this^  subject : — Congenital  Imperfec- 
tions ;  Hifimorrhoids ;  Prolapsus  of  the  Eectum ;  Irritable  Ulcer ; 
Irritable  Sphincter ;  Nervous  Affections  of  the  Eectum ;  Villous 
Tumour  of  the  Eectum ;  Polypus  of  the  Eectum ;  Fistula ;  Chronic 
Ulceration ;  Stricture  ;  Cancer ;  Atony  ;  Anal  Tumours  and  Excres- 
cences ;  Prurigo  Ani. 

Congenital  Impeefections  of  the  Anus  and  Eectum. — These  may 
be  classed  as  follow  : — 1.  Imperforate  anus,  without  deficiency  of  the 
rectum.  2.  Imperforate  anus,  the  rectum  being  partially  or  whoUy 
deficient.  3.  Anus  opening  into  a  cul-de-sac,  the  rectum  being  par- 
tially or  wholly  deficient.  4.  Imperforate  anus  in  the  male,  the 
rectum  being  partially  or  wholly  deficient,  the  bowel  communicating 
with  the  urethra  or  neck  of  the  bladder.  5.  Imperforate  anus  in  the 
female,  the  rectum  being  partially  deficient,  and  communicating  with 
the  vagina  or  uterus,  6.  Imperforate  anus,  the  rectum  being  par- 
tially deficient,  and  opening  externally  in  an  abnormal  situation  by  a 
narrow  outlet,  7.  Narrowness  of  the  anus.  A  few  other  congenital 
deviations  have  been  observed,  but  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence 
the  seven  forms  enumerated  above  being  those  most  commonly 
met  with. 

The  classification  of  these  imperfections  is  founded  on  states  which 
can  generally  be  recognised  during  life.  Unfortunately  the  condition 
of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  its  relations  to 
the  parts  around,  cannot  be  predicated  with  any  certainty.  In  cases  of 
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imperforate  anus,  or  of  anus  opening  into  a  cul-de-sac,  the  intestinal 
canal  may  terminate  in  a  blind  pouch  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the 
rectum  being  wholly  wanting ;  or  an  imperfect  rectum  may  form  a 
shut  sac,  descending  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  or  as  low  as  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  in  the  male,  or  the  commencement  of  the  vagina  in  the 
female.  It  is  known  that  the  anal  portion  of  the  bowel  is  developed 
distinctly  from  the  upper  portion,  and  that  the  two  afterwards  approxi- 
mate and  unite,  the  diaphragm  or  septum  disappearing  by  interstitial 
absorption.  A  failure  in  this  process  is  the  cause  of  the  second  form 
of  congenital  imperfection.  The  cases  of  imperforate  anus  in  which 
the  rectum  communicates  with  the  urethra  or  vagina  depend  on  the 
original  existence  of  a  cloaca,  the  malformation  being  due  to  an 
incomplete  separation  during  foetal  life.  These  conditions  are  the 
result  of  an  arrest  of  development  at  different  stages.  The  blind 
pouch  in  which  the  intestinal  canal  terminates  is  sometimes  con- 
nected to  the  anal  integument,  or  to  the  anal  eitl^de-sac,  by  a  cord 
prolonged  from  the  bowel  above.  These  cases  are  not,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, the  result  of  a  non-formation  of  the  rectum,  but  are  produced 
by  an  obliteration  of  the  bowel  which  was  originally  well  formed  ;  the 
obliteration  being  a  pathological  change  due  probably  to  ulceration 
and  adhesion  which  had  taken  place  during  intra-uterine  life. 

These  imperfections  of  the  rectum  can  be  remedied  only  by  opera- 
tive measures  which  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  irregularity; 
and  this  treatment  unfortunately  often  fails  in  obtaining  a  vent  for 
the  fffices,  or  in  securing  a  permanent  and  sufficient  passage.  In  cases 
of  failure  in  reaching  the  bowel  at  the  natural  site,  life  may  still  be 
preserved  by  making  an  artificial  anus  cither  in  the  left  loin  or  in 
the  left  groin.  Tor  several  reasons  the  latter  is  the  best  situation  for 
the  operation  in  infants.^ 

H^MOEitHOiDS. — The  heemorrhoidal  veins  distributed  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  communicate  in  loops, 
and  form  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  bowel  just  within  the  internal 
sphincter.  Tlie  veins  are  best  seen  when  somewhat  congested,  their  deep 
purple  hue  being  very  apparent  through  the  thin  mucous  membrane 
with  which  they  are  in  close  contact.  The  plexus  is  then  found  to  be 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  composed  of  veins  of 
various  sizes,  arranged  for  the  most  part  lengthwise  and  m  clusters, 
being  especially  collected  in  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  rectum. 
The  plexus  does  not  extend  kwer  than  the  external  sphincter,  but  vems 
branching  from  it  pass  between  the  fibres  of  the  internal  splimcter, 
and  descend  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  former  muscle  close  to  the 
integuments  surrounding  th«  anus.  ^         .  . 

These  veins  are  very  liable  to  become  dilated  and  varicose,  giving 
rise  to  the  disease  termed  hcemorrhoids  or  piles.  When  the  plexus 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  is  thus  affected,  the  hasmorrhoids  are 
said  to  be  int&rncU.    When  the  veins  beneath  tlic  integuments  out- 
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side  the  muscle  are  enlai-ged,  the  haemorrhoids  are  called  external. 
Both  external  and  internal  piles  very  frequently  co-exist. 

We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  external  piles.  1.  A  sanguineous 
tumour.  2.  A  cutaneous  excrescence  or  growth.  The  sanguineous 
tumour  consists  of  a  softish  elevation  of  the  skin  near  the  margin  of 
the  anus  of  a  rounded  form,  and  of  a  livid  or  slightly  blue  tinge. 
On  cutting  into  it  we  find  a  dark-coloured  coagulum  enclosed  in  a 
cyst.  This  kind  of  pHe  is  generally  single,  and  seated  at  the  side  of 
the  anus,  but  a  second  may  form  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  second 
form  of  external  pile  consists  of  flattened  prolongations  of  skin.  They 
are  generally  the  chronic  results  of  the  first  form,  a  projecting  fold 
left  after  absorption  of  the  coagulum  having  undergone  further  growth. 
The  cutaneous  excrescence  contains  no  clot,  and  no  enlarged  or  vari- 
cose veins ;  but  clots  and  dilated  veins  may  often  be  found  at  its  base. 
There  is  sometimes  only  a  single  broad  flat  excrescence  at  the  side  of 
the  anus ;  but  there  are  often  two,  one  on  each  side,  and  occasionally 
more.  Similar  excrescences  occur  as  the  result  of  irritating  discharges 
from  the  bowel,  and  are  common  in  stricture  and  ulceration  of  the 
•  rectum. 

The  changes  in  structure  consequent  upon  internal  haemorrhoids 
vary  a  good  deal.  In  general  the  lower  veins  of  the  hEemorrhoidal 
plexus  are  dilated  irregularly,  or  into  pouches,  which  are  filled  with 
dark  compact  coagula.  A  bunch  of  varicose  veins  crowded  in  the 
lower  ends  of  the  longitudinal  folds  produce  prominent  projections  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  deepen  the  pouches  between  the  folds. 
Two  or  three  of  these  prominences  unite  so  as  to  form  a  transverse  fold 
just  within  the  sphincter.  After  a  time  the  mucous  membrane  and 
submucous  tissue  become  greatly  hypertrophied.  Thus  are  deve- 
loped elongated  processes  of  a  polypus  form,  and  projecting  trans- 
verse folds.  The  arteries,  which  are  abundantly  supplied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  enlarge  considerably,  so  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane involved  is  not  only  thickened,  but  extremely  vascular.  Such 
are  the  changes  found  in  dissection,  but  the  description  conveys 
only  a  faint  and  incomplete  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  parts 
observed  during  life. 

Internal  piles  seldom  attract  attention  until  they  have  become 
developed  so  as  to  protrude  at  the  anus  in  defecation.  They  then 
exhibit  a  remarkable  diversity  of  appearance  according  to  their 
number,  size,  and  condition.  The  protrusion  may  consist  of  only  one 
good-sized  pile,  found  usually  towards  the  peringeum  or  front  of  the 
anus.  A  single  pile,  consisting  of  a  bright  red  projecting  membrane 
connected  with  a  loose  fold  of  integument,  and  readily  extruded  often 
forms  in  young  persons,  especially  women.  More  commonly'  there 
are  three  distinct  prominent  growths  differing  in  size,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  anus,  and  a  third  in  front ;  the  latter,  the  perineal,  beinc  the 
largest.  In  old-standing  cases  they  may  be  more  numerous  The 
distinction  between  the  piles  is  commonly  well-marked  but  not 
always  ;  for  the  piles  sometimes  merge  into  each  other,  the  protrusion 
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forming  a  circular  prominence.  The  aspect  of  extruded  piles  depends 
much  upon  their  condition,  whether  congested,  inflamed,  or  constricted 
by  the  sphincter.  In  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  sphincter,  they  form 
softish  tumours  of  a  red  granular  appearance  :  but  when  protruded  and 
congested,  they  constitute  large  tense  tumid  swellings  of  a  deep  red 
colour  and  smooth  surface,  which  readily  bleed.  When  haemorrhoids 
of  large  size  are  fully  protruded,  the  integuments  at  the  margin 
of  the  anus  become  everted,  and  form  a  broad  band  girting  the  base  of 
the  tumours  externally. 

External  and  internal  piles  often  co-exist,  the  sphincter  forming  a 
narrow  band  separating  the  two.  But  the  two  forms  may  merge  into 
each  other,  the  difference  being  recognised  by  the  character  of  the 
covering,  mucous  membrane  or  skin,  the  line  of  junction  being  visible 
on  the  surface  of  the  tumours.  Internal  piles  are  confined  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  rectum.  They  never  occur,  as  has  been  asserted, 
higher  up  the  bowel,  so  that  when  they  are  entirely  removed  there  is 
very  little  liability  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Hemorrhoids  is  a  disease  of  middle  and  advanced  age.  They  rarely 
occur  before  puberty,  and  but  few  persons  in  after-life  altogether 
escape  them.  All  those  circumstances  which  determine  blood  to  the 
rectum,  or  which  impede  its  return  from  the  pelvis,  tend  to  produce 
this  disease.  In  many  persons  there  is  a  natural  predisposition  to 
hemorrhoids,  and  this  may  be  hereditary.  The  complaint,  indeed, 
often  occurs  in  members  of  the  same  family  who  inherit  the  local 
weakness  of  their  parents.  But  a  predisposition  is  more  frequently 
acquired  by  sedentary  habits,  indulgences  at  table,  and  excitement  of 
the  sexual  organs,  which  explains  the  well-known  circumstance  that 
hemorrhoids  are  more  prevalent  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  than 
amongst  the  labouring  population.  The  latter  take  plenty  of  exercise, 
live  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  are  little  liable  to  constipated 
bowels.  Hemorrhoids,  though  common  in  both  sexes,  occur  _  more 
frequently  in  males  than  females.  Few  women  bear  children  without 
becoming  in  some  degree  affected  by  them ;  but  the  urinary  and  genital 
disorders  of  the  other  sex,  combined  with  freer  habits  of  living,  are 
stiU  more  fertile  sources  of  piles. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  hemon-hoids  vary  a  good  deal  ia  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  in  different  stages  of  the  complaint.  External 
piles  cause  a  feeling  of  heat  and  tingling  at  the  anus.  A  costive 
motion  is  followed  by  a  burning  sensation,  and  the  excrescence  be- 
comes slightly  swollen  and  tender  on  pressure,  so  as  to  render  sitting 
uneasy.  This  congested  state  of  the  pile  may  subside,  or  it  may  lead 
to  inflammation  and  considerable  enlargement  of  the  hemorrhoiil, 
which  then  forms  an  oval  tumour,  red,  tense,  and  extremely  tender. 
The  irritation  produced  by  costive  evacuations,  or  by  friction  ni 
sitting  and  cleansing  the  part,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  ulceration  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  pile,  causing  a  sore  which  extends  a  litth; 
within  the  circle  of  the  sphincter.  This  is  lial)le  to  occur  particu- 
larly to  those  growths  at  the  margin  of  the  anus  which  hold  a  middle 
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place  between  internal  and  external  piles.  The  pain  in  these  cases 
is  rather  severe,  being  a  burning  sensation  lasting  for  some  time  after 
defecation. 

Internal  piles,  when  slight,  may  exist  for  years,  causing  little  in- 
convenience besides  slight  bleeding  after  a  costive  motion,  and  occa- 
sionally a  feeling  of  fulness,  heat,  and  itching,  just  inside  the  anus. 
When  small  they  protrude  slightly  with  the  mucous  membrane  in 
defecation,  returning  afterwards  within  the  sphincter.  When  of 
larger  size,  they  always  protrude  at  stool  and  require  to  be  re- 
placed, the  patient  usually  pushing  them  up  with  his  fingers.  In 
a  lax  state  of  the  sphincters,  and  a  loose  and  hypertrophied  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  they  spring,  piles  come  down, 
even  when  the  patient  stands  or  walks  about.  When  thus  exposed  to 
view  they  appear  very  prominent,  of  a  roimded  form,  and  often  of  a 
deep  purple  or  violet  hue,  have  a  soft  feel,  and  are  evidently  very 
vascular,  bleeding  readily  when  handled.  If  free  from  congestion, 
they  exhibit  a  florid  red  colour,  with  a  rough,  granular  surface.  In 
consequence  of  the  friction  and  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
their  mucous  surface  becomes  abraded  and  furnishes  a  mucous  dis- 
charge tinged  with  blood,  which  soils  the  linen.  They  are  often  so 
sore  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  lie  down,  sitting  causing  great 
uneasiness. 

Persons  frequently  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  piles  until,  irritated 
by  a  costive  motion,  smart  purgation,  or  the  excitement  of  wine,  they 
become  congested  and  inflamed,  and  cause  spasm  of  the  sphincter 
muscle.  Patients  then  have  what  is  termed  an  "  attack  of  piles  " — that 
is  to  say,  they  suddenly  experience  a  sensation  of  heat,  weight,  and 
fulness  just  within  the  rectum,  followed  by  considerable  pain  at 
stool,  and  sometimes  irritation  about  the  bladder.  Piles  in  this  state 
are  liable  to  be  strangulated  and  constricted  by  the  external  sphincter, 
and  haemorrhoids  of  large  size  have  been  known  to  slough  off,  the 
patients  being  relieved  of  the  complaint  by  a  sort  of  natural  process, 
after  much  pain  and  suffering.  In  general  the  extremities  only  of 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  hsemorrhoids  perish,  and  the  patient,  though 
experiencing  relief,  is  by  no  means  cured  of  the  complaint. 

One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhoids,  indeed, 
that  from  which  the  name  of  the  complaint  is  derived,  is  hsemorrhage, 
which  occurs  when  the  bowels  are  evacuated.  The  bleeding  varies 
greatly  in  amount.  Sometimes  the  motions  are  merely  tinged  with  a 
few  drops  of  blood ;  in  other  instances  the  quantity  lost  is  considerable, 
several  ounces  being  voided  at  stool.  The  bleeding  may  be  irregular, 
occurring  only  after  costive  motions,  or  in  certain  states  of  liealth ;  or 
it  may  take  place  daily,  going  on  even  within  the  bowel,  and  pro- 
ducing the  usual  symptoms  of  derangement  from  continued  losses  of 
blood.  The  complexion  becomes  blanched,  and  the  lips  appear  waxy. 
The  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength,  has  a  quick  and  small  pulse", 
suffers  from  throbbings  in  the  temples,  palpitations  and  difliculty  of 
breathing  on  making  any  exertion,  and  at  length  the  legs  and  feet 
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become  oedematous.  The  character  of  the  bleeding  also  varies  ;  it  is 
sometimes  venous,  sometimes  arterial.  There  are  persons  who  are 
liable  to  discharges  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  either  at 
regular  periods  or  when  from  good  living  or  want  of  exercise  the 
habit  is  fuller  than  usual.  In  these  cases  from  three  to  six  ounces 
of  blood,  or  even  more,  pass  away  at  stool,  following  the  evacuation, 
and  the  blood  which  is  voided  is  of  a  dark  colour  and  evidently 
venous.  Such  discharges  must  not  be  rashly  interfered  with.  I  had 
under  my  care  a  gentleman,  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been  subject 
to  hsemorrhoidal  discharges  for  many  years,  usually  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  After  lasting  a  week  or  ten  days  they  generally  ceased,  but 
not  always,  and  when  faint  and  weak  from  their  continuance,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  arresting  them  with  cold  water  injections.  The  dis- 
charges at  length  ceased,  but  in  six  months  afterwards  his  urine 
became  albuminous,  and  a  year  later  he  died  suddenly  after  an 
attack  of  epistaxis.  Periodical  losses  of  this  character  relieve  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  help  to  ward  off  attacks  of  gout, 
and  prevent  fits  of  apoplexy,  so  that  in  many  persons  they  are  rightly 
regarded  as  safety-valves.  Persons  who  suffer  from  internal  piles 
sometimes  experience  a  pretty  copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
rectum.  The  bleeding  shortly  ceases,  and  all  uneasy  symptoms  sub- 
side. This  haemorrhage  is  also  venous.  The  escape  of  blood  unloads 
the  congested  parts  and  the  patient  gets  relieved.  But  the  bleeding 
which  most  commonly  occurs  from  internal  piles  is  undoubtedly 
arterial,  taking  place  from  arteries  enlarged  by  disease.  The  vessels 
on  the  spongy  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  readily  give  way  when 
blood  is  determined  to  the  part  in  defecation  or  when  abraded  by 
the  passage  of  hard  faeces.  An  artery  of  some  size,  exposed  by 
ulceration,  continues  to  pour  out  blood,  weakening  the  patient,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  above  described.  Sometimes  a  small 
artery  on  the  prominent  part  of  a  protruded  pile,  may  be  observed 
pumping  out  blood.  That  haemorrhage  of  this  character  is  good  for 
the  health  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
practitioner  should  distinguish  the  bleeding  taking  place  as  a  con- 
sequence of  local  disease  from  that  which  arises  from  a  constitutional 
plethora  or  congestion  of  intestinal  organs. 

When  piles  are  small,  and  cause  but  little  inconvenience,  the  treat- 
ment is  very  simple.  .  In  all  cases  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
habits  of  living.  Persons  with  this  complaint  should  take  wine  in 
great  moderation,  if  at  all,  and  they  are  in  most  instances  benefited 
by  abstaining  entirely  from  stimulating  drinks.  Many  individuals 
never  suffer  from  piles,  except  after  taking  a  glass  of  spirits  and 
water,  or  a  few  glasses  of  wine.  Such  persons  should  become  rigid 
water-drinkers.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  taken 
daily,  and  the  patient  should  avoid  sitting  too  long  at  the  desk, 
because  it  is  by  prolonged  sedentary  occupation  and  neglect  of  the 
rules  of  health  tliat  hajmorrhoid  complaints  are  induced,  which 
explains  why  literary  persons  so  often  suffer  from  them.  Chairs 
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with  cane  seats  are  to  be  recommended.  The  bowels  must  be  care- 
fully regulated,  so  as  to  avoid  hard  and  costive  motions,  as  well  as 
frequent  actions.  Irritating  the  rectum  by  repeated  purging  is  more 
hurtful  even  than  constipation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  liver 
is  congested,  or  its  secretions  are  sluggish,  and  when  the  bowels  are 
costive,  a  mild  cathartic,  by  clearing  the  intestines,  especially  the 
large,  unloads  the  congested  vessels  and  relieves  the  piles.  Lenitive 
electuary,  rendered  more  active  when  necessary  by  the  addition  of 
the  tartrate  of  potash,  will  probably  answer  the  purpose.  The 
foreign  mineral  waters,  the  Piillna  or  the  Friedrichshall,  taken  in 
the  morning,  fasting,  agree  well  with  many  patients,  and  ensure  a 
comfortable  relief  When  the  intestines  require  fully  unloading,  a 
draught  containing  rhubarb  powder  and  the  tartrate  or  sulphate  of 
potash  answers  without  producing  local  irritation.  Half  a  pint  of 
cold  spring  water  thrown  into  the  rectum  in  the  morning  after 
breakfast  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  haemorrhoids  by  con- 
stringing  the  vessels  and  softening  the  motions  before  the  usual 
evacuation.  The  relief  afforded  by  this  treatment,  combined  with 
care  in  the  mode  of  living,  is  often  remarkable.  Ordinary  venous 
bleeding  may  be  stopped  in  this  way,  using  iced  water,  or  some 
astringent  such  as  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  or  infusion  of  rhatany. 
When  the  bleeding  is  of  an  arterial  character,  astringent  injections 
are  not  so  successful,  and  operative  treatment  often  becomes  neces- 
sary. When  there  is  a  slight  slimy  discharge  from  the  surface  of  an 
exposed  internal  pile,  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
mild  citrine  ointment  or  the  application  of  the  solid  sulphate  of 
copper  to  the  part. 

External  piles,  when  large  and  troublesome,  and  internal,  when  of 
such  a  size  as  to  protrude  at  stool,  and  to  be  subject  to  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  frequent  bleeding,  can  be  removed  only  by  operation. 

Peolapsus  of  the  Eectum.— In  describing  the  changes  occurring 
in  piles,  it  was  remarked  that  internal  haemorrhoids  slip  down  and 
project  at  the  anus.  The  descent  of  these  growths  is  often  attended 
with  more  or  less  eversion  of  the  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  In  relaxed  states  also  of  the  sphincter 
muscle  and  coats  of  the  bowel,  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane  are 
liable  to  protrude  and  to  require  replacement.  This  protrusion  and 
exposure  of  the  thickened  mucous  membrane  with  or  without  internal 
haemorrhoids  has  been  erroneously  described  by  writers  as  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum.  In  the  true  prolapsus,  however,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  an  eversion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  bowel.  The  o-ut 
is  inverted ;  there  is  a  "  falling  down "  and  protrusion  of  the  whole 
of  the  coats— a  change  in  many  respects  analogous  to  intussusception 
but  differing  from  it  in  the  circumstances  that  the  involved  intestine' 
instead  of  being  sheathed  or  invaginated,  is  uncovered  and  proiects 
externally. 

^  The  length  of  bowel  protruded  in  prolapsus  varies  greatly,  from  an 
inch  to  six  inches  or  even  more.   The  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
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swelling  depend  partly  upon  its  size,  and  partly  upon  the  condition 
of  the  external  sphincter.  When  not  of  any  great  length,  the  pro- 
trusion forms  a  rounded  swelling  which  overlaps  the  anus,  at  which 
part  it  is  contracted  into  a  sort  of  neck.  In  its  centre  there  is  a 
circular  opening,  communicating  with  the  intestinal  canal.  An  inver- 
sion of  greater  extent  usually  forms  an  elongated  pyriform  tumour-, 
the  free  extremity  of  which  is  often  tilted  forwards  or  to  one  side, 
and  the  intestinal  aperture  assumes  the  form  of  a  fissure  receding 
from  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  owing  to  the  traction  exerted  upon  it 
by  the  meso-rectum.  In  a  relaxed  state  of  the  sphincter  the  surface 
of  the  protrusion  has  the  usual  florid  appearance  of  the  mucous 
membrane- ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  of  a  violet  or  livid  colour,  and 
tumid  from  congestion,  the  return  of  blood  being  impeded  by  the 
contracted  sphincter.  The  exposed  mucous  membrane  is  often 
thickened  and  granular,  and  sometimes  ulcerated  from  friction  against 
the  thighs  and  clothes.  A  thin  film  of  lymph  may  be  occasionally 
observed  coating  its  surface.  On  examining  the  section  of  a  large 
prolapsed  rectum  from  a  child,  I  found  the  coats  of  the  protruded 
bowel  greatly  enlarged;  the  areolar  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  an 
albuminous  deposit,  the  muscular  tunic  hypertrophied,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  much  thickened  and  dense  in  structure,  especially 
at  the  free  extremity  of  the  protrusion.  These  changes  account  for 
the  difficulty  in  reducing  the  parts,  and  in  retaining  them  afterwards, 
so  often  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  in  children, 
the  bowel  having  become  too  large  to  be  conveniently  lodged  in  its 
natural  position,  and,  like  a  foreign  body,  exciting  the  actions  of  ex- 
pulsion. The  atonic  and  relaxed  state  of  the  sphincter  muscle  in 
these  cases  is  well  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  one  or  two  fingers 
can  be  passed  through  the  anus  even  in  children. 

Prolapsus  of  the  rectum  is  observed  most  frequently  in  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  four,  but  is  liable  to  occur  at  a  later 
period  of  life.  In  infancy  it  is  produced  by  protracted  diarrhoea ;  the 
frequent  forcing  at  stool  so  weakening  the  coats  and  connexions  of 
the  rectum,  and  relaxing  the  sphincter,  as  at  length  to  lead  to  inver- 
sion of  the  bowel.  The  straining  efiforts  to  pass  water  consequent 
upon  stone  in  the  bladder  often  give  rise  to  prolapsus  in  early  life. 
In  adults  the  descent  results  chiefly  from  a  weakened  condition  of 
the  sphincter  and  levator  ani  muscles,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
tissues  of  the  part.  The  rectum  being  imperfectly  supported  by  the 
perinseum,  the  eversion  at  stool  gi^adually  extends  until  an  actual 
inversion  takes  place,  and  this  may  increase  until  it  forms  a  protrusion 
of  considerable  size.  Prolapsus  in  adults  is  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men.  In  the  former  it  results  in  a  great  measure  from  weak- 
ness in  the  parts  consequent  upon  child-bearing. 

The  annoyance  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  a  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum  vary  considerably  under  difierent  circumstances.  Thus  the 
bowel  may  descend  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  at  stool,  and  disappear 
by  a  natural  effort  afterwards,  or  it  may  come  down  only  occasionally, 
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admitting  of  being  easily  thrust  back,  and,  when  returned,  will  remain 
in  its  place  until  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  or  the  effort  to  pass  a  costive 
motion  causes  it  to  fall  again.  Prolapsus  sometimes  occurs  after  every 
motion,  and  even  when  the  patient  stands  or  moves  about,  forming  a 
large  red  unsightly  tumour  exposed  to  friction,  feeling  sore,  soiling 
the  linen  with  a  bloody  discharge,  and  requiring  to  be  pushed  ba.ck 
frequently  during  the  day.  Or  the  gut  may  be  constantly  protruded, 
being  fixed  so  as  not  to  admit  of  replacement.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  a  prolapsed  bowel  has  become  stra,ngulated  and 
inflamed,  and  has  even  mortified  and  sloughed  off,  similar  to  what 
sometimes  happens  to  an  invaginated  intestine. 

Young  persons  generally  outgrow  this  complaint  by  the  period  of 
puberty;  and  common  as  is  prolapsus  in  early  life,  it  is  ratlier  rare  in 
grown-up  subjects.  I  have  known,  however,  of  persons,  who  have 
had  this  disease  in  childhood,  and  lost  it,  becoming  affected  with  a 
return  of  it  in  after-life  from  the  effects  of  a  diarrhoea.  In  adults 
prolapsus  is  commonly  attended  with  a  slimy  discharge  of  mucus  tinged 
with  blood,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  troublesome  bleeding.  The 
hsemorrhage  does  not  occur  from  any  particular  spot,  but  as  an 
exudation  from  the  congested  mucous  surface  when  the  bowel  is 
protruded  at  stool.  As  the  cause  producing  the  bleeding  is  con- 
stantly recurring,  there  is  sometimes  considerable  difficulty  in  arrest- 
ing it,  local  applications  having  little  effect  so  long  as  the  bowel 
continues  to  descend. 

In  children,  irritability  of  the  bowels  and  diarrhoea  must  be  checked 
and  disordered  secretions  corrected  by  suitable  remedies.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  diet,  and  when  the  powers  are  feeble  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  quinine  or  steel.    In  slight  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
direct  the  nurse,  when  the  rectum  comes  down  at  stool,  to  place  the 
child  on  its  face  across  her  lap,  and  to  return  the  parts  by  taking  a  soft 
cambric  handkerchief  or  sponge  wetted  in  cold  water,  in  both  hands 
and  by  gentle  but  steady  compression  to  push  the  protruded  gut  back 
into  the  pelvis.    The  relaxed  state  of  the  membrane  may  be  corrected 
by  administering  regularly  every  evening  an  astringent  injection  such 
as  the  decoction  of  oak  bark  with  alum,  the  infusion  of  rhatany  or 
the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  dUuted.    The  child  should  also  be  kept 
at  rest  m  bed,  and  be  made  to  reUeve  its  bowels  in  the  recumbent 
posture  until  the  strong  tendency  to  prolapsus  has  been  corrected 
The  chief  difficulty  is  to  retain  the  parts  after  they  have  been  reduced 
A  piece  of  sponge  or  cotton  wool,  moistened  in  an  astringent  lotion* 
may  be  lodged  at  the  anus  and  secured  there  by  approximating  the 
buttocks  by  means  of  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  further  secured  with  a  T  bandage 
When  the  surface  of  the  prolapsed  bowel  is  ulcerated,  it  should  be 
painted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    In  cases  of  stone  the 
prolapsus  generally  disappears  after  lithotomy 

Prolapsus  in  the  adult  requires  surgical  treatment  to  contract 
the  opening  of  the  anus  by  escharotics  or  operation.    In  old  and 
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unhealthy  subjects  the  trouble  may  be  remedied  by  a  well-fitted 
rectum  supporter. 

Irritable  Ulcer  and  Fissure. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds,  which 
disappear  in  the  expanded  state  of  the  bowel.  These  folds  terminate 
below  at  the  external  sphincter.  Just  within  this  structure  and 
between  the  folds,  the  mucous  membrane  is  slightly  dilated,  variously 
in  different  subjects,  but  in  many  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  small 
sacs  or  pouches.  Beside  these  folds,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them, 
there  is  a  series  of  short  projecting  columnar  processes,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  separated  by  furrows  or  sinuses  more 
or  less  deep,  which  are  arranged  around  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 
In  the  evacuation  of  the  rectum,  foreign  bodies  or  little  masses  of 
hardened  fseces  are  liable  to  be  caught  or  detained  in  the  pouches 
just  described.  It  is  in  these  little  sinuses  thus  exposed  to  irritation, 
abrasion,  and  rent,  that  a  superficial  circumscribed  ulcer  is  formed. 
On  examining  the  ulcer  without  distending  the  rectum,  the  lateral 
edges  only  being  presented  to  view,  the  breach  of  surface  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fissure — the  term  commonly  given,  but  improperly, 
to  the  sore,  which  though  often  originating  in  a  rent  is  obviously 
more  than  a  mere  cleft  or  fissure  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowel.  Such  an  ulcer  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  lower  circum- 
ference of  the  rectum,  but  is  usually  found  at  the  back  part.  It  is 
quite  superficial,  and  though  sometimes  circular  is  generally  of  au 
oval  shape,  its  long  axis  being  longitudinal  and  its  lower  extremity 
extending  within  the  circle  of  the  internal  sphincter.  On  tactile 
examination  the  breach  of  surface  and  size  of  the  sore  can  be  readily 
distinguished.  With  the  speculum,  the  ulcer  being  fully  exposed  is 
clearly  seen  not  to  be  a  mere  fissure  but  a  superficial  sore.  The 
surface  is  of  a  brighter  red  than  the  surrounding  membrane,  and  has 
the  usual  indented  appearance  of  an  ulcer.  A  small  pedunculated 
pile,  or  polypoid  growth,  attached  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bowel,  is 
frequently  found  in  these  cases.  The  growth  lodges  in  the  ulcer, 
adding  to  the  irritation  and  the  difficulty  of  cure. 

The  amount  of  suffering  produced  by  this  superficial  ulcer  varies 
a  good  deal,  but  the  sore  is  generally  extremely  sensitive  and  occasions 
severe  distress.  It  is  so  situated  that  the  foeces,  in  their  passage  out- 
wards, rub  over  its  surface,  and  the  painful  contact  excites  spasm  of 
the  sphincter  muscle,  causing  a  sharp  burning  pain,  and  often  a  forcing 
sensation,  which  lasts  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  distress  being  usually 
greater  after  defecation  than  during  the  act;  and  in  some  instances,  an 
interval,  varying  from  five  to  ten  minutes  or  more,  elapses  between  the 
evacuation  and  occurrence  of  pain.  The  pain  is  sometimes  so  acute 
that  patients  resist  the  desire  to  pass  motions,  and  allow  the  bowels 
to  become  costive  in  dread  of  the  sufferings  brought  on  by  evacuating 
them.  I  have  known  persons  to  deprive  themselves  of  food  in  order 
to  avoid  an  action.  In  one  case,  the  intensity  of  suffering  led  tlie 
patient  to  adopt  the  dangerous  course  of  inhaling  chloroform  whilst 
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sitting  on  the  close  stool,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  the 
closet  without  this  remedy. 

The  irritable  ulcer  occui's  usually  in  middle  life,  and  is  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men.    It  is  met  with  as  often  in  single 
as  in  man-ied  women.    Though  the  symptoms  are  characteristic,  the 
sore  is  often  overlooked.    On  the  attempt  to  separate  the  margins  of 
the  anus,  or  to  dilate  the  sphincter  to  get  a  view  of  the  ulcer,  or  even 
to  introduce  the  finger,  spasm  with  an  aggravation  of  pain  is,  in  most 
cases,  immediately  excited,  and  the  orifice  becomes  strongly  contracted 
and  forcibly  drawn  in.    When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to  desist, 
and  to  get  an  assistant  to  administer  chloroform.    Under  its  influence, 
the  sphincter  yields  completely,  and  the  practitioner  is  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  seat,  character,  and  extent  of  the  ulcer.    In  cases  free 
from  spasm,  a  good  view  may  be  obtained  by  simply  dilating  the  anus 
with  the  two  forefingers,  or  by  introducing  a  speculum. 

The  irritable  ulcer  seldom  heals  under  the  influence  of  local  appH- 
cations.    The  treatment  necessary  is  an  incision  through  its  centre 
including  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  in  order  to 
place  this  muscle  at  rest,  to  enlarge  the  passage  and  displace  the  sore ; 
thus  removing  those  sources  of  irritation  which  prevent  its  healino-' 
An  incision  is  not  invariably  required ;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
pam  IS  considerable,  and  in  which  there  is  much  spasm  of  the 
sphincter,  the  attempt  te  procure  the  healing  of  the  sore  by  local 
applications  so  often  protracts  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  so  con- 
stantly ends  m  failure,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  it.    In  cases 
complicated  with  a  pedunculated  pile  or  polypus,  this  growth  must 
also  be  excised.    When  the  suffering  is  moderate,  a  cure  may  be 
attempted  by  giving  a  laxative  to  ensure  soft  evacuations,  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  and  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment  with 
morphia,  belladonna,  or  chloroform. 

.   Irritable  Sphincter  Muscle.— Persons  occasionally  suffer  pain  in 
defecation,  especially  during  solid  motions,  increasing  afterwards  and 
Lasting  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.    It  is  described  as  a  forcing  sensation 
3r  a  feeling  as  if  the  bowel  were  unrelieved.    The  anus  is  stroncrlv 
jontracted  and  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter.    Any  attemnt 
to  examme  the  part  induces  spasm  ;  and  the  finger  passed  throuoh  it 
s  tightly  grasped  by  the  muscle,  as  if  girt  by  a  cord.    In  cas?s  of 
)ld  _  standing,  the  muscle  becomes  hypertrophied  and  forms  a  mass 
incirchng  the  finger  like  a  thick  unyielding  ring.    This  irritabilit^ 
,nd  hypertrophy  of  the  sphincter  sometimes  produces  serious  trouble 
n  defecation,  owing  to  the  expulsive  powers  of  the  bowel  beiuo-  in 
ufficient  to  overcome  the  impediment  caused  by  this  muscle  to  thp 
Passage  of  the  faeces. 

Irritability  of  the  sphincter  occurs  commonly  in  hysterical  female-, 
r  in  nervous  susceptible  women,  who  are  accustomed  to  watch  and  to 
itensify  every  sensation.  The  treatment  required  is  mild  laxatives 
le  local  application  of  an  omtinent  containing  chloroform,  opium  or 
elladonna,  and  the  occasional  passnge  of  a  bougie  coated  Mdth  a 
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sedative  ointment.  The  looiigie  gives  great  relief  in  those  cases  in 
whicli  an  irritable  sphincter  offers  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
ffBces.  In  obstinate  cases  a  partial  or  complete  division  of  the 
sphincter  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

Nervous  Affections  of  the  Rectum. — Tlie  symptoms  as  well  as 
the  causes  of  these  complaints  are  usually  obscure,  and  the  diagnosis  is 
often  perplexing.  On  analysing  the  symptoms,  they  appear  to  consist, 
in  some  instances,  in  an  irritability,  or  a  too  frequent  inclination  to 
relieve  the  bowels ;  in  others,  in  a  morbid  sensibility  or  undue  tender- 
ness of  the  part;  and  more  rarely  in  an  exaltation  of  sensibility 
independent  of  contact,  constituting  neuralgia. 

1.  Irritable  Bectum. — In  derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
of  the  organs  connected  with  it,  the  faeces  are  often  unhealthy  and 
irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  ;  consequently  when  passed  into 
the  rectum  they  excite  uneasiness,  with  an  urgent  desire  to  void  thera. 
Pressing  and  painful  calls  are  also  experienced  when  the  bowel  is 
iilcerated  and  in  other  ways  diseased.  In  "the  irritable  rectum" 
there  is  an  inclination,  more  or  less  urgent,  to  empty  the  bowel,  usually 
at  inconvenient  times,  although  the  mucous  membrane,  as  weU  as 
the  faeces,  are  healthy,  and  often  when  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
expel.  Thus,  a  country  rector  experienced  an  urgent  desire  to  reheve 
the  rectum  in  church,  just  before  and  during  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  notwithstanding  an  effort  in  the  closet  had  just 
previously  proved  ineffectual.  He  was  subject  to  it  also  when  attend- 
ing public  meetings  and  whilst  riding  in  a  railway  carriage.  Persons 
living  in  the  country  and  going  daily  to  business  by  railway  are  some- 
times annoyed  by  a  desire  to  go  to  the  closet  just  as  the  tram  is 
coming  up,  and  during  the  journey  to  town,  but  it  passes  off  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  at  the  counting-house  and  get  engaged  m  busmess. 
The  complaint  is  often  connected  with  an  anxious  fidgety  state  ot 
mind,  against  which  patients  may  often  successfully  struggle.  My 
patient,  the  rector,  got  relief  from  a  gentle  aperient  on  the  Saturday, 
and  a  mild  opiate  suppository  administered  on  Sunday  morning. 

2.  Morhid  Sensibility  of  Iiecttm..—Se\eYal  cases  have  fallen  under 
my  notice  in  which  uneasiness  has  been  experienced  at  a  particular 
spot  in  the  rectum,  being  complained  of,  chiefly,  during  or  after  defeca- 
tion The  fixity  and  sometimes  severity  of  the  pam,  and  its  aggrava- 
tion from  pressure,  have  naturally  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  some  lesion  in  the  mucous  membrane,  such  as  an  ulcer :  but  on 
careful  examination,  no  breach  of  surface  has  been  discovered;  nothipg. 
has  been  observed  except  in  some  instances  slight  elevations  and  in- 
creased redness  and  vascularity  at  the  spot  affected,  and  occasionally 
abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  complaint  consists  chielly  lu 
an  exalted  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  but  the  alterations  ni 
appearance  just  described  indicate  that  there  is  also  some  slight  ami 
superficial  structural  change.  The  remedies  for  the  complaint  are  cliiell} 
local.  Sedatives,  such  as  opium  and  belladonna,  passed  into  the  rectum 
give  relief, but  more  permanent  benefit  may  be  derived  from  applications 
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calculated  to  alter  the  character  of  the  XDart,  such  as  the  sulphate  of 
copper  or  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  applied  through  a 
speculum.  I  have  in  several  instances  cured  severe  morbid  sensibility 
in  this  part  by  two  or  three  caustic  applications. 

3.  Neuralgia  of  the  Rectum. — The  two  forms  of  nervous  affection 
already  described  would  be  included  by  some  writers  under  the 
general  term  of  neuralgia,  the  sensibility  of  the  rectum  being  in  a 
measure  perverted  or  augmented ;  but  it  will  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
first  no  actual  pain  is  experienced — there  is  merely  an  irregular  and 
often  causeless  desire  to  evacuate  the  part ;  while  in  the  second,  the 
uneasiness  consequent  upon  the  augmented  sensibility  is  either  pro- 
duced or  aggravated  by  friction  and  pressure.  In  true  neuralgia  of  the 
rectum,  the  pain  is  severe,  but  quite  independent  of  contact.  There  is 
no  tenderness.  In  the  cases  of  neuralgia  which  have  fallen  under  my 
notice,  the  pain  was  not  characterised  by  paroxysms,  by  a  suddenness 
of  attapk  and  disappearance,  or  by  any  regular  intermittence,  nor  was 
the  pain  of_  an  acute  land,  but  it  was  described  as  a  continuous 
enduring  pain,  or  a  constant  gnawing  sensation,  sufftciently  severe  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  comforts  and  even  the  business  of  life. 
The  pain  was  in  no  degree  mental,  for  the  patients  were  not  persons  of 
an  anxious  nervous  temperament,  and,  unlike  the  two  other  forms  of 
nervous  affection,  occupation  and  amusement  had  little  influence  in 
mitigating  their  troubles.  The  remedies  calculated  to  give  relief  are 
such  as  are  useful  in  neuralgia  elsewhere,  as  quinine,  steel,  arsenic, 
bromide  of  potassium,  local  sedatives,  and  hypodermic  injections,  and 
they  are  as  uncertain  in  removing  the  affection  of  the  rectum  as  in 
caring  neuralgia  of  other  parts. 

In  some  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  nervous  complaints  of 
the  rectum  to  either  of  the  forms  just  described,  morbid  sensibility 
and  neuralgia  being  so  combined  as  to  prevent  any  distinction  beino- 
drawn.  ° 

Villous  Tumoue  of  the  Eegtum.— A  growth  similar  to  the  villous 
tumour  which  occurs  m  the  bladder  and  on  other  mucous  surfaces 
sometimes  forms  in  the  rectum.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr  Quain 
under  the  name  of  a  "peculiar  bleeding  tumour  of  the  rectum  •"  but  as 
It  closely  resembles  the  outgrowths  found  in  the  bladder  caUed  villous 
I  prefer  the  latter  term.  The  tumour  springs  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane generally  by  a  broad  base,  is  soft  in  structure,  and  composed  of  a 
number  of  projecting  papillae  or  viUi.  On  minute  examination  it  is 
found  to  vary  m  structure  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  fibrous  or 
vascular  elements  entering  into  its  composition.  The  villous  tumour 
is  innocent  in  character,  and  is  not  apt  to  return  after  complete 
removal  Its  chief  peculiarity  in  the  rectum  as  in  the  bladder  is  a 
remarkable  disposition  to  bleed.  This  growth  is  a  rare  disease,  and 
occurs  only  in  adults.  When  it  projects  at  tlie  anus,  it  exhibits 
characteristic  ijrojectmg  processes  of  a  deep  red  colour 

The  bleeding  to  which  this  growth  gives  rise  and  the  slimy  discharge 
render  its  removal  very  necessary.    If  the  tumour  be  att^chd  hi"h 
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up,  and  a  ligature  can  be  applied  round  its  base,  this  is  desirable,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrest  bleeding  after  excision. 

Polypus  of  the  Eectum  occurs  in  two  forms — the  soft  or  follicular, 
and  the  hard  or  fibrous.  The  soft  polypus  forms  generally  in  early  life. 
Its  essential  element  is  a  considerable  agglomeration  of  elongated 
follicles.  There  is  a  network  of  small  vessels  on  its  surface  which  is 
also  furnished  with  papillae.  The  polypus  is  attached  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  by  a  narrow  peduncle  which  varies  in  length. 
The  polypus  is  generally  single,  but  several  have  sometimes  been 
found.  The  follicular  polypus  usually  makes  its  appearance  external 
to  the  anus  in  children  after  a  stool,  and  it  resembles  a  small  straw- 
berry, being  of  a  soft  texture,  granular  on  its  surface,  and  of  a  red 
colour.  It  produces  no  suffering,  but  causes  usually  a  slight  bloody 
discharge,  which  occurring  after  every  motion  excites  attention.  In 
some  instances  the  bleeding  is  sufficient  to  weaken  the  patient.  _  The 
description  of  the  complaint  by  the  mother  or  nurse  is  apt  to  mislead 
the  practitioner  and  to  induce  him  to  conclude  that  the  case  is  common 
prolapsus.  The  growth  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  finger  passed 
into  the  bowel ;  and  when  the  peduncle  is  long  enough,  the  tumour  is 
forced  out  at  stool,  and  its  nature  can  then  be  ascertained  without 
difficulty.    The  follicular  polypus  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  adult. 

The  treatment  of  polypus  in  children  is  very  simple  and  always 
effectual.  The  tumour  should  be  strangulated  by  a  ligature  secured 
around  the  pedicle  and  then  returned  within  the  bowel.  This  causes 
no  pain,  and  the  polypus  comes  away  with  the  motions  two  or  three 
days  afterwards.  Excision  is  not  quite  safe,  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  bleeding. 

The  fibrous  polypus  is  of  a  pear  shape,  with  a  peduncle  more  or  less 
long  and  thick.  It  varies  in  firmness,  seldom  bleeds,  but  occasions  a 
sli'^dit  mucous  discharge ;  and  when  the  peduncle  is  long,  or  the  tumoiu- 
low  down,  it  protrudes  at  the  anus  after  stool,  and  requires  replace- 
ment. When  lodged  within  the  bowel,  it  causes  a  sensation  of  unrelief, 
as  if  a  foreign  body  or  feculent  lump  required  discharge.  The  polypoid 
growth  sometimes  becomes  congested,  and  when  protruded  in  this  state 
Its  peduncle  is  liable  to  become  girt  by  the  sphincter,  which  causes 
great  pain.  The  suffering  is  still  greater  when,  as  frequently  happens 
the  polypoid  growth  is  complicated  with  an  ulcer  within  the  circle  of 
the  sphincter.  The  polypus,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ulcer,  irritates 
it,  and  prevents  its  healing.  _ 

The  polypus  must  be  removed  by  ligature  or  excision ;  and  it  an 
ulcer  also  exists,  it  must  be  divided  at  the  same  time. 

Fistula.— The  loose  areolar  tissue  around  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
is  occasionally  the  seat  of  abscess,  which  bursts  externally  near  the  anus. 
But  instead  of  the  part  healing  afterwards  like  abscesses  m  other  situa-  ■ 
tions.the  walls  contract  and  become  fistulous,  and  the  patient  is  annoyed 
by  a  discharge  from  the  opening.  Such  is  the  complaint  tQxixiedfismc 
in  ano.  The  abscess  giving  rise  to  fistula  sometimes  forms  with  all  tlie 
characters  and  symptoms  of  acute  phlegmon,  suppuration  taking  place 
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early,  and  the  matter  coming  quickly  to  the  surface.    But  more  fre- 
quently a  thickening  appears  at  a  spot  near  the  anus  with  scarcely 
any  sign  of  inflammation,  and  but  little  local  pain,  and  is  gradually 
resolved  into  a  fluctuating  swelling,  which  being  opened  discharges  a 
fetid  pus.    On  introducing  a  probe  at  the  external  orifice  of  a  fistula 
formed  in  either  way,  it  may  pass  through  a  small  opening  in  the  coats 
of  the  rectum  into  the  bowel ;  the  case  is  then  called  a  complete  fistula. 
When  there  is  no  internal  opening,  the  complaint  is  named  hlind  ex- 
ternal fistula.   The  external  orifice  is  usually  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  anus,  its  situation  being  often  indicated  by  a  button-like  growth, 
and  it  is  in  the  centre  of  this  red  projecting  granulation  that  the  open- 
ing is  found.    The  aperture,  however,  is  not  always  so  marked,  and 
being  very  small— a  mere  slit  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  anus — it  can- 
not be  detected  without  careful  search.  The  abscess,  before  breaking  or 
being  opened,  may  have  burrowed  to  some  distance,  and  the  external 
orifice  may  then  be  placed  two  or  three  inches  from  the  anus  in  the 
direction  of  the  buttock  or  perinaeum.    An  abscess  may  make  its  way 
into  the  bowel  before  bursting  externally,  but  the  inner  opening  is 
generally  formed  after  the  external,  and  is  small  in  size.   The  sinus  bur- 
rows close  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  which  forras  a  thin 
barrier  between  the  bowel  and  the  sinus.    Ulceration  ensues  at  one 
point,  and  thus  is  formed  the  internal  orifice  of  the  fistula.  The 
orifice  is  most  commonly  just  within  the  sphincter :  a  fact  established 
some  years  ago  by  M.  Eibes,  and  fully  confirmed  by  later  observation. 
The  inner  opening  however,  sometimes,  forms  higher  up  the  rectum,  as 
I  have  clearly  ascertained  both  in  the  living  and  dead  subject.  Ulce- 
ration of  the  raucous  membrane,  from  the  wound  of  a  fish  bone  or  from 
other  causes,  may  perforate  the  bowel  just  within  the  sphincter,  and, 
allowing  the  escape  of  feculent  matter  into  the  areolar  tissue  around^ 
may  give  rise  to  abscess  and  fistula.    Kstula  occurs  in  phthisical 
subjects,  originating  in  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  perforation  of  the  bowel.  In  these  cases  the  inner  orifice  is  usually 
large  in  size,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  second  opening.    Though  the 
inner  orifice  is  most  commonly  found  just  within  the  sphincter,  the  fis- 
tula itself  often  extends  some  distance  up  the  side  of  the  rectum  as 
far  as  two  or  three  inches,  or  even  higher,  and  it  may  burrow'  in 
different  directions.  When  the  sinuses  are  tortuous,  or  pass  in  different 
directions,  there  may  be  more  than  one  inner  opening.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  external  orifice  on  each  side  of  the  anus  leading  to  fistulous 
passages  which  pass  to  the  back  of  the  rectum,  and  communicate  with 
the  gut  at  this  part  by  a  single  orifice,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  horseshoe 
fistvXa.    The  matter  is  liable  to  lodge  in  these  complicated  sinuses  to 
give  rise  to  inflammation,  and  to  lead  to  fresh  abscesses  and  additional 
fistulous  passages,    In  old-standing  cases,  the  walls  of  the  fistulous 
passages  become  dense  and  callous,  feeling  gristly  to  the  finger  In 
all  cases  of  complete  fistula  the  occasional  escape  of  a  little  feculent 
matter  into  the  passage  is  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the  part  healing 
even  if  the  actions  of  the  levator  and  sphincter  ani  and  the  move- 
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ments  of  defecation  did  not  also  interfere.    Authors  have  described 
Uind  internal  fistula,  in  which  an  opening  into  the  bowel  leads  to  a 
fistula  without  "any  external  orifice.  Such  cases  are  rarely  met  with.  The 
external  opening  sometimes  closes  for  a  short  time,  the  spot  being  in- 
dicated by  redness  and  induration ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  reopens,  and 
the  discharge  returns,  or  a  fresh  opening  is  made  at  some  distance  off. 
It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  original  ulcerated  opening  in  the 
rectum  being  large,  the  matter  from  the  abscess  in  the  areolar  tissue 
outside  finds  its  way  so  readily  into  the  bowel  that  the  abscess  does 
not  burrow  towards  the  surface.    The  situation  of  the  suppurating 
cavity  may  be  ascertained  externally  by  a  sort  of  hollow  or  indistinct 
fiuctuating  feel.    A  bistoury  plunged  into  this  will  render  the  fistula 
complete.    A  blind  internal  fistula  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked.  I 
have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  this  has  happened.  _  In 
one  case,  the  discharge,  which  was  abundant  and  kept  the  linen 
constantly  soiled,  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  vagina.^ 

An  anal  fistula  is  at  all  times  an  annoying  complaint.  Even  when 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  free  from  all  inflammation  and  tenderness, 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  a  discharge  which  stains  the  linen  and 
keeps  the  part  uncomfortably  moist.  The  discharge  is  usually  a  thin 
purulent  fluid;  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  in  complete  fistula 
tino-ed  brown  from  admixture  of  feciilent  matter.  The  discharge  is 
more  or  less  copious  in  different  cases,  and  varies  also  at  different 
times.  It  occasionally  becomes  so  thin  and  scanty  that  the  patient 
supposes  the  fistula  is  about  to  close,  when  he  is  disappointed  by 
fresh  irritation  being  set  up,  and  the  complaint  becoming  as  annoying 
as  ever. 

Anal  fistula  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  and  occurs  more  frequently 
in  men  than  in  women.    It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  chil- 
dren, but  rarely  forms  in  advanced  life,  owing  partly  to  the  laxity  of 
the  rectum  and  sphincter  in  old  people  rendering  the  mucous  mem- 
brane less  liable  to  irritation  and  injury,  and  partly  to  the  relief 
obtained  by  discharges  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  when  congested. 
■    The  treatment  necessary  during  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  which 
precedes  the  establishment  of  a  fistula,  is  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  fomentations  or  the  hip  bath,  a  poultice  to  the  part,_  and 
mild  laxatives.    As  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  the  prominent 
or  central  part  should  be  punctured  freely  to  prevent  the  matter  bur- 
rowing in  the  loose  areolar  tissue,  and  thus  to  limit  the  extension 
of  the°sinuses.    Tomentations  and  poultices  must  be  contmued  until 
inflammation  has  subsided  and  the  suppurating  sac  has  become  fistulous 
and  indolent.    An  examination  may  then  be  made._  This,  as  well  as 
the  cure  of  anal  fistula  by  operation,  is  entirely  surgical. 

Chronic  Ulceration  op  the  Kectum.— The  rectum  is  subject_  to 
ulceration  in  dysentery  and  other  diseases,  the  mucous  membrane  being 
destroyed  to  a,  greater  or  less  extent.  Chronic  ulcers  of  a  tubercular 
character  also  occur  in  this  part,  but  they  are  generally  small  m  size. 
Several  cases  of  ulceration  in  the  rectum,  tlie  origin  of  which  must  be 
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ascribed  to  syphilis,  liave  fallen  under  my  notice,  and  this  symptom 
is  probably  less  rare  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Syphilitic  ulcers 
are  usually  large  in  size,  and  often  involve  the  deeper  structures  of 
the  coats  of  the  rectum,  so  that  the  healing  process  is  very  apt  to 
cause  a  serious  contraction  of  the  passage. 

The  chief  symptoms  referable  to  chronic  ulceration  of  the  rectum 
are — a  purulent  discharge  from  the  anus  more  or  less  copious  ;  motions 
generally  loose,  and  mixed  or  coated  with  a  slimy  fluid,  and  streaked 
with  blood;  soreness  in  passing  stools,  and  occasionally  tenesmus. 
The  pain  in  defecation  varies  considerably,  being  in  some  cases  severe, 
in  others  very  slight.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  how  little  suffering  is 
often  caused  by  the  actions  of  the  rectum  and  passage  of  the  f<3eces  in 
cases  of  large  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface.  The  suffering  much 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  ulcer.  Whether  it  be  large  or  small, 
if  it  extends  low  down,  so  as  to  come  within  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter 
muscle,  the  pain  is  generally  severe  and  persistent  after  defecation, 
and,  in  addition  to  other  treatment,  an  incision  through  the  lower 
margin  of  the  ulcer  is  often  required  to  release  it  from  the  actions  of 
the  sphincter. 

The  character,  position,  and  extent  of  chronic  ulceration  in  the 
rectum  must  be  ascertained  by  examination  with  the  finger  and  with 
the  speculum.  The  surgeon  will  be  able  to  feel  a  rough,  uneven 
surface,  more  or  less  indented  or  depressed,  and  frequently  hardness 
and  consolidation  of  the  walls  of  the  rectum.  The  appearance  of  the 
sore  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  may  be  seen  through  a  glass 
speculum  with  an  open  end  made  oblique  and  large.  This  instrument 
is  also  very  useful  for  the  application  of  local  remedies. 

The  treatment  suitable  to  chronic  ulceration  greatly  depends  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disease,  and  upon  the  constitutional  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  In  severe  cases,  I  always  keep  the  patient  at 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  In  extensive  destruction  of  the 
mucous  surface  with  relaxed  and  copious  discharges,  especially  when 
the  disease  originates  m  dysentery,  vegetable  astringents,  such  as 
simaruba,  krameria,  and  bael,  combined  with  the  mineral  acids  and 
opium,  are  generally  of  great  service  in  restraining  the  tenesmus  and 
irritating  evacuations  and  discharges.  The  subnitrate  of  bismuth  with 
magnesia  and  anodynes  often  afibrds  great  relief.  In  many  cases 
sulphate  of  copper  with  opium  may  be  given  with  advantage.  When 
the  ulceration  is  consequent  on  syphilis  or  scrofula,  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  these  diseases  are  required.  The  diet  must  be  care- 
fully regulated.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  anodyne  iDjections 
with  mucilage,  or  anodyne  suppositories. 

STEiCTUiiE  OF  THE  PtEGTUM.— The  rectum,  like  other  mucous  canals, 
as  the  oesophagus  and  urethra,  is  liable  to  obstruction  from  contraction 
of  its  walls,  forming  the  disease  called  strichore.  The  contraction  may 
be  very  limited  in  extent,  and  the  stricture  is  then  termed  annular; 
or  the  contraction  may  include  a  portion,  more  or  less  considerable, 
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of  the  bowel.  The  submucous  tissue  is  the  chief  seat  of  disease,  and 
is  condensed  and  converted  into  close-set  fibrous  tissue.  The  thick- 
ening of  the  coats  of  the  bowel  may  be  confined  to  part  only  of  its 
circumference,  or  may  be  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
contracting  the  canal  irregularly  and  forming  a  winding  passage ;  or 
the  induration,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
bowel,  may  involve  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  gut.  The 
peritoneum  investing  the  contracted  bowel  generally  retains  its  healthy 
structure  and  appearance.  Above  the  stricture  the  rectum  is  usually 
dilated  and  thickened.  The  enlargement  results,  not  from  a  yielding 
of  the  intestine,  but  from  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the 
bowel,  and  particularly  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  mucous  membrane 
at  this  part  is  rarely  healthy.  It  is  red  and  tumid,  or  eroded  and 
ulcerated,  the  diseased  surface  supplying  during  life  a  purulent  dis- 
charge. There  are  often  ulcerated  apertures  leading  to  fistulous 
passages  which  extend  for  some  distance  and  open  externally  near 
the  anus  or  in  the  buttock.  The  bowel  below  the  stricture  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  diseased,  and  frequently  studded  with  small  ex- 
crescences arising  from  partial  hypertrophies  or  irregular  growths  of 
the  surface  and  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  excrescences 
tend  to  narrow  the  canal  below  the  stricture. 

The  seat  of  stricture  in  the  rectum  is  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  from  the  anus,  and  easily  within  reach  of  the  finger.  In 
twenty-eight  cases  I  found  the  stricture  at  this  distance  in  twenty-one. 
In  two  it  was  nearer  the  anus,  and  in  five  at  a  greater  distance.  In 
three  of  the  latter  the  stricture  was  at  the  point  where  the  sigmoid 
flexure  terminates  in  the  rectum.  In  two  instances  I  have  met  with 
double  stricture. 

The  pathological  changes  causing  stricture  originate  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the 
rectum.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  fix  on  the  exciting  cause,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  part  is  exposed  to  numerous  sources  of  irritation. 
"Women,  in  whom  the  disease  is  much  more  common  than  in  men, 
have  sometimes  ascribed  its  origin  to  a  difficult  labour,  by  which  no 
doubt  the  bowel  may  be  injured,  so  as  to  set  up  chronic  disease.  In 
twenty  cases  of  women  with  stricture  of  the  rectum  I  ascertained  that 
the  disease  commenced  shortly  after  a  labour,  and  in  some  instances 
was  attributed  to  an  injury  at  that  time.  Injuries  such  as  a  kick,  and 
violent  use  of  an  enema  tube,  have  also  been  known  to  give  rise  to 
stricture.  Strictures  sometimes  originate  in  the  contraction  consequent 
upon  the  healing  of  ulcers  or  wounds  in  the  bowel,  more  commonly 
indeed  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  extensive  dysenteric  and 
syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  lower  bowel  the  passage  is  liable  to  become 
seriously  contracted  in  this  way.  I  have  met  with  several  cases  of 
stricture  of  this  kind.^  The  rectum  may  also  be  obstructed  by  an  out- 
growth of  fat,  or  by  an  infiltration  of  fat  in  the  coats  of  the  bowel. 
This  is  a  very  rare  form  of  stricture.    There  is  a  specimen  of  it  in  the 

1  f  CO  luy  "  Observations  on  Disoases  "  the  Rectum."    Tlual  Edition.    P.  119. 
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^luseiim  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Worthington  has  related  a 
case  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  (vol.  xv.).  In  the 
Museum  of  the  London  Hospital  also  there  is  a  large  fibrous  and  fatty 
tumour  developed  outside  the  rectum  and  contracting  the  passage. 

Stricture  of  the  rectum  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  being  seldom 
met  with  in  young  persons  except  as  a  consequence  of  some  injury. 
It  is  rare  also  in  old  people.  The  disease  generally  occurs  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty. 

The  earliest  symptom  of  stricture  is,  generally,  habitual  constipation 
with  difficult  defecation  when  the  motions  are  solid.    The  difficulty 
being  readily  removed  by  a  solvent  purgative,  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  not  usually  suspected  at  this  early  period.    As  the  contraction 
increases,  the  constipation  is  overcome  with  difficulty,  and  the  patient 
acquires  the  habit  of  straining.    The  stools  are  observed  to  be  small 
in  calibre,  and  are  often  voided  in  small  lumps.    The  mucous  surface, 
irritated  by  the  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  rectum,  becomes' 
inflamed  and  excoriated.    This  renders  the  actions  of  the  bowels 
painful,  a  burning  sensation  lasting  for  a  hour  or  more  after  stool. 
There  is  also  a  secretion  of  brown  slimy  mucus,  which  escapes  with 
the  motions  and  soils  the  linen.    The  gases  evolved  in  the  intestines 
not  escaping  readily,  give  rise  to  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
especially  in  the  course  of  the  descending  colon,  and  to  disagreeable 
efforts  for  relief.    The  bowels  often  remain  constipated  for  days 
together,  and  then  a  spontaneous  mucous  diarrhoea,  excited  by  the 
ftecal  collection  or  by  a  strong  cathartic,  softens  the  motions  and  enables 
the  patient  to  void  the  accumulated  mass,  its  passage  being  attended 
with  pain.    In  other  instances,  the  patient  is  teased  with  frequent 
fluid  evacuations,  and  urgent  desires  to  pass  them.    As  the  disease 
makes  progress  and  ulceration  ensues,  the  discharges  become  purulent 
and  bloody,  and  the  suflferings  are  much  increased,  the  passage  o"* 
motions  being  likened  by  the  patient  to  a  feeling  as  if  boilincr  water 
was  passing  through  the  rectum.    At  this  period,  pain  is  often  felt  in 
the  sacrum.    The  discharges  are  sometimes  so  copious  that  the  stricture 
is  overlooked,  the  case  being  mistaken  for  one  of  protracted  diarrhoea' 
Ulceration  often  leads  to  abscesses  and  fistula,  sinuses  in  the  buttocks 
and  labia  being  common  complications  of  old-standing  stricture  of  the 
rectum.    The  appetite  and  even  the  general  health  often  remain  good 
for  a  long  time.    The  disease  is  very  chronic ;  and  so  long  as  a  passage 
for  the  motions  can  be  obtained,  the  patient  continues  to  follow  his 
avocations,  suffermg  more  or  less  at  different  periods.    The  derano-e 
ment  of  the  digestive  functions,  the  irritation  kept  up  by  the  disea^'se 
and  the  exhausting  discharges  from  the  lower  bowel  in  the  course  of 
time  undermine  the  constitution  and  bring  on  hectic  symptoms  Thp 
appetite  fails,  the  body  emaciates,  profuse  night-sweats  ensue,  and  the 
stricture  directly  or  indirectly  becomes  the  cause  of  death     This  k 
sometimes  hastened  by  a  lodgment  of  hardened  fa3ces,  or  of  some 
foreign  body  just  above  the  stricture,  so  as  to  block  up  the  bowel  and 
occasion  the  symptoms  of  internal  obstruction.    Such  an  obstruction 
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is  sometimes  the  cause  of  an  examination  of  the  rectum,  and  thus  leads 
to  the  detection  of  a  close  stricture  previously  unsuspected. 

In  order  to  detect  a  stricture  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  tactile 
examination.    On  exposing  the  anus  small  flattened  excrescences  are 
usually  observed  at  the  margin  of  the  aperture.    These  cutaneous 
growths  resemble  collapsed  external  piles,  except  that  they  are  redder 
in  colour,  and  are  kept  moist  by  the  escape  of  a  thin  discharge  from 
the  bowel.    They  originate  in  the  irritation  kept  up  by  this  discharge. 
The  finger,  well  greased,  being  passed  carefully  and  gently  into  the 
rectum,  will  be  arrested  on  reaching  the  stricture,  so  that  the  point 
only  can  enter.    If  the  contraction  be  somewhat  recent  and  not  very 
close,  the  finger  may  be  carried  with  a  gentle  boring  motion  through 
the  stricture  so  as  to  examine  its  whole  extent.    If  the  practitioner 
encounters  much  resistance  or  gives  much  pain,  he  must  not  venture 
to  force  the  barrier,  but  must  be  content  with  ascertaining  the  seat 
and  degTee  of  contraction.     In  strictures  high  up  in  the  gut,  the 
rectum  below  may  be  found  quite  healthy,  but  it  is  often  dilated  and 
baggy  with  weakened  expulsive  powers.    In  strictures  low  down,  the 
interior  of  the  rectum  is  often  abundantly  studded  with  the  small 
excrescences  which  I  have  described,  which  communicate  to  the 
finger  the  feeling  of  a  number  of  rough  irregular  eminences,  more 
or  less  hard,  thickly  lining  the  surface.    This  condition  is  invariably 
attended  with  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  bowel  of  pus  and  slimy 
matter  mixed  with  blood.    A  stricture  high  up  in  the  -rectum  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  is  sometimes  difficult  of  detection. 
In  a  suspected  case  the  bowel  must  be  explored  by  a  flexible  instru- 
ment.   When  the  passage  is  free,  a  good-sized  flexible_  gum  elastic 
tube  may  always  be  passed  into  the  colon.     The  point  is  apt  to 
impinge  on  the  sacrum,  or  to  be  caught  in  a  fold  of  the  bowel ;  but  if 
some  warm  fluid,  water  or  linseed-tea,  be  injected  somewhat_ forcibly 
through  the  tube,  a  space  is  formed,  admitting  the  easy  transit  of  the 
instrument.    In  stricture  pain  is  felt  when  an  instrument  reaches  the 
point  of  contraction,  and  a  flexible  one  is  arrested  or  passed  on  with 
more  or  less  difhculty.    In  examinations  for  stricture  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  rectum  is  liable  to  be  compressed  and  obstructed  by 
disease  of  the  neighbouring  viscera — by  an  enlarged  or  retroflected 
uterus,  fibrous  tumours  of  this  organ,  a  distended  ovary,  an  exces- 
sively hypertrophied  prostate, — an  hydatid  tumour  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  or  an  outgrowth  of  fat,  such  as  I  have  described. 

The  main  object  in  the  treatment  of  a  stricture  in  the  rectum  is  to 
remove  the  chronic  indui-ation  and  to  dilate  the  contracted  part  sufli- 
ciently  to  admit  a  free  passage  for  the  faeces.  The  dilatation  of  tlu' 
stricture  is  to  be  effected  by  mechanical  means— by  tlie  passage  ol 
bougies,  and  sometimes  by  operation  as  well.  The  treatment,  there- 
fore, is  chiefly  surgical.  An  organic  stricture  fully  established  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  most  difficult  of  remedy,  and  several  lugh 
authorities,  such  as  Dupuytren,  Dr.  Bushe,  and  Dr.  Colles  of  Dublin, 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  disease  being  cured.    These  writers  have 
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undoubtedly  taken  too  unfavourable  a  view  of  the  results  of  treat- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  dilatation,  means  must  be  adopted  to  relieve 
the  irritabOity  of  the  part,  and  to  ensure  the  regular  passage  of  soft 
evacuations.  An  opiate  suppository  or  injection  may  be  lodged  in 
the  bowel  at  bedtime ;  and  if  the  motions  are  costive,  some  confection 
of  senna,  castor  oil,  or  Piillna  water  may  be  taken  in  the  morning,  in 
doses  just  suflicient  to  obtain  an  action  of  the  bowels  without  purging. 
Castor  oil  is  often  of  great  service.  In  small  doses  it  softens  the 
feculent  masses,  and  lubricates  the  passage  without  weakening  the 
patient.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  an  excellent  remedy.  It  nourishes  the 
patient  and  softens  the  motions,  rendering  aperients  unnecessary. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  consist  principally  of  animal  food, 
so  as  to  afford  a  small  amount  of  excrementitious  matter.  It  is  no 
needless  caution  to  advise  patients  to  be  careful  to  avoid  swallowing 
plum-stones.  Accumulations  in  the  bowel  above  the  stricture  may 
be  prevented  by  the  occasional  passage  of  an  elastic  tube  through  the 
contraction  and  an  injection  of  soap  and  water.  We  sometimes  meet, 
especially  in  hospital  practice,  with  old,  inveterate,  and  neglected 
strictures,  in  which  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced,  and  the  mischief 
too  great,  to  admit  of  relief  by  dilatation.  In  such  cases,  when  the 
sufferings  are  severe,  I  have  proposed  the  operation  of  lumbar-colotomy, 
and  have  performed  it  in  two  cases.  ^ 

Cancer  of  the  Eectum.— The  coats  of  the  rectum  are  subject  to  can- 
cerous degeneration  in  the  three  forms  of  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  and 
colloid.  The  disease  invades  the  coats  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
producing  contraction  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  liable  to  increase  until  it 
narrows  the  passage  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  probe  can  pass 
through  it.  Eungoid  growths  sometimes  spring  from  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  side  of  the  rectum  and  project  into  the  bowel. 
Occasionally  the  bowel  becomes  blocked  up  and  occluded  by  fungous 
masses.  In  other  cases  the  changes  which  ensue  have  a  contrary  effect, 
degeneration  and  softening  causing  the  coats  to  yield  and  increasinc^ 
the  caHbre  of  the  canal.  A  description  of  the  progress  of  cancer  of 
the  rectum,  and  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  its  advanced  stao-e  is  a 
description  of  the  disorganization  and  invasion  of  all  the  tissues  of 
the  part,  and  of  the  organs  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  various 
degrees  in  different  cases.  In  some  instances  the  carcinomatous  bowel 
becomes  wedged  in  the  pelvis,  agglutinated  and  fixed  to  the  sur- 
roundmg  parts,  formmg  one  mass  of  disease.  Frequently  softenincT 
and  ulceration  cause  fistulous  communications  with  nei"hbourin?r 
parts— with  the  vagina  in  the  female,  and  with  the  bladder  ov  urethrS 
in  the  male ;  or  the  peritoneum  may  become  perforated  and  an  open 
ing  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  When  the  passage  is  contracted 
the  intestine  above  becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied  as  in  simple 
stricture.  Carcinoma  may  attack  any  part  of  the  bowel,  but  it  oeL- 
ral  y  affects  the  lovyer  portion  within  three  inches  from  the  anus''  It 
•is  liable  to  occur  also,  though  less  frequently,  at  the  point  whore  the 

1  Vide  Londou  Hospital  llcports,  vol.  iii. 
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sigmoid  flexure  terminates  in  the  rectum.  The  disease  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  rectum  and  adjoining  parts,  though  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  pelvis  and  lumbar  region  often  become  affected,  the 
liver  being  invaded  by  tubercles,  and  the  peritoneum  also  studded 
with  scirrhous  deposits. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum  generally  commences  insidiously.    Its  early 
symptoms  are  so  similar  to  those  of  simple  stricture,  that  the  nature 
of  the  disease  cannot  be  determined,  or  may  not  be  suspected,  until 
a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  boweL 
The  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  has  difficulty  in  passing  his 
motions,  and  strains  in  the  effort  to  void  them ;  and  as  the  disease 
makes  progress,  he  experiences  pains  about  the  sacrum,  which  gra- 
dually increase  in  severity  and  dart  down  the  limbs.    By  this  time 
probably  some  alarm  is  excited,  and  an  examination  may  be  called 
for.    The  practitioner  on  introducing  his  finger  into  the  rectum  may 
easily  detect  a  contraction  more  or  less  rigid ;  and  should  he  feel  any 
irregular  nodules  about  the  stricture,  any  hard  solid  tumour,  or 
encounter  a  resistance  like  cartilage,  or  meet  with  softish  tubercles 
which  leave  a  bloody  mark  on  the  finger,  then  he  would  be  able 
to  decide  on  its  being  carcinomatous.    At  a  later  period  no  difficulty 
could  be  experienced.     There  is  a  hard  mass  of  disease  in  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  discover  the  orifice  of  the  passage,  and  some- 
times round  fungoid  growths  which  bleed  readily  when  touched. 
The  disease  may  extend  as  low  as  the  anus.    An  irregular  red-looking 
growth  sometimes  protrudes  externally,  blocking  up  the  passage  or 
displacing  the  anus.    The  stools  become  relaxed  and  frequent  and 
contain  blood,  and  in  passing  cause  a  scalding  pain  and  give  rise 
to  severe  suffering.    There  is  often  a  thin  offensive  discharge,  and 
as  the  disease  invades  the  sphincter  incontinency  ensues.  The 
loss  of  retentive  power  is  often  a  great  trouble  in  cancer  of  the 
rectum.    This  arises  not  only  from  the  disease  invading  the  anus 
and  destroying  the  sphincter  muscle,  but  occurs  also  when  cancer 
is  developed  higher  up  in  the  bowel,  the  lower  part  being  free. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  carcinomatous  disease  pressing  or 
destroying  the  nerves  supplying  the  sphincter  and  so  paralysing  it. 
The  sufferings  also  increase.    Severe  shooting  pains  are  referred  to 
the  groins,  back,  or  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  sometimes  extend 
down  the  thighs  and  legs.    The  constitution  suffers  in  due  course. 
The  patient  acquires  the  blanched  sallow  look,  anxious  countenance, 
and  emaciated  appearance  commonly  observed  in  persons  suffermg 
from  malignant  disease.    It  complete  obstruction  does  not  accelerate 
a  fatal  termination,  other  troubles  may  arise.    In  consequence  of  a 
communication  becoming  established  between  the  rectum  and  urethra 
or  bladder  in  males,  flatus  and  liquid  faeces  escape  from  the  urmary 
passage,  and  in  females  motions  are  discharged  from  the  vagma. 
The  passage  of  part  of  the  intestinal  contents  by  these  unnatural 
channels  greatly  increases  the  misery  of  the  patient's  condition, 
rendering  him  an  object  of  disgust  to  himself  and  offensive  to  those 
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about  him.  An  ulcerated  opening  into  the  peritoneum,  allowing  the 
escape  of  feculent  matter  into  the  abdomen,  may  excite  peritonitis  and 
thus  bring  the  case  to  a  fatal  termination ;  or  the  powers  of  life  gradually- 
giving  way,  the  patient  becomes  hectic  and  exhausted,  worn  out  by 
this  painful  and  distressing  malady.  There  is  great  variety,  however, 
in  the  degree  of  suffering,  and  even  of  constitutional  derangement, 
attending  the  disease.  Whilst  in  some  cases  the  sufferings  are  ex- 
cruciating, in  others  they  are  comparatively  slight.  In  my  experience 
patients  suffer  less  from  the  disease  when  developed  high  up  in  the 
rectum  than  when  formed  near  the  anus. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum  occurs  generally  in  middle  life.  The  earliest 
age  at  which  I  have  met  with  it  is  twenty,  the  patient  being  a  young 
man  in  the  London  Hospital.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  this 
disease  attacks  women  more  frequently  than  men.  This  does  not 
accord  with  my  experience  of  cases  seen  in  hospital  and  private 
practice.  Of  seventy-three  cases  of  which  I  have  preserved  notes, 
fifty-seven  were  males  and  sixteen  females. 

All  that  can  be  obtained  from  remedies  is  palliation  of  the  symptoms, 
ease  from  pain,  and  support  under  the  wearing  effects  of  this  terrible 
disease.  The  patient  should  remain  at  rest,  chiefly  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  take  a  nourishing  but  not  stimulating  diet.  The  general  health 
may  be  supported  by  tonics.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  and  the 
motions  rendered  soft  by  Piillna  water,  or  small  doses  of  castor  oil.  It 
the  stricture  be  close,  injections  may  be  necessary  through  a  long  tube 
to  break  up  the  feculent  masses.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  the 
passage  of  the  tube,  as  if  force  be  used  the  carcinomatous  mass  may 
yield  and  the  tube  be  driven  into  the  abdomen.  Bleedino-  may  be 
checked  by  injections  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  tannic  acid.  ''Pain  can 
be  alleviated  by  opiate  and  belladonna  injections,  or  by  small  doses  of 
morphia  taken  night  and  morning,  their  strength  being  gradually 
increased  as  the  effects  of  the  remedy  diminish.  Subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  morphia  also  are  effectual  in  giving  relief.  So  oreat  were 
the  sufferings  m  a  recent  case  that  after  a  time  as  much  as  3i  ers 
were  thus  injected  twice  a  day.  ^  ° 

In  cancerous  disease  of  the  rectum  attended  with  great  sufferino- 
from  mcontinency  and  constant  scalding  discharges,  I  have  advocated 
and  performed  in  several  cases  colotomy  in  the  left  loin.  By  divertincr 
the  passage  of  the  faeces,  the  local  distress  can  be  in  a  great  measur? 
prevented  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
also  may  be  retarded  by  the  removal  of  a  source  of  almost  continual 
irritation.  _  I  have  established  an  anus  in  the  left  loin  in  several  cases 
of  cancer  in  which  no  obstruction  existed,  in  order  to  mitioate  the 
suffering''        '  '^^''^^''^'7  in  prolonging  life  and  preventing 

Epiti?eliai.  Cancer  of  the  Anus  and  Rectum -llie  anu.  likp 
other  parts,  where  a  junction  takes  place  between  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane,  is  liable  to  epithelioma.    The  affection  is  compaiXelv 

1  Vide  London  Ho.spital  Reports,  vols.  ii.  and  iv. 
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rare,  and  lias  seldom  been  noticed  by  writers.  It  is  easily  recognised 
by  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  sore.  In  the  few  cases  whicli  have 
fallen  tinder  my  notice,  the  disease  extended  into  the  rectum,  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  original  seat  was  the  anus.  The  only 
treatment  applicable  to  this  affection  is  caustics  or  excision.  I  prefer 
the  latter,  as  more  sure  and  thorough.  Though  more  common  at  the 
anus,  epithelioma  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum.  When  occurring  up  the  bowel,  the  disease  is  apt  to 
produce  slight  bleeding,  but  it  is  much  less  serious  than  scuThous  and 
medullary  cancer.  The  latter  produce  sooner  or  later  some  contrac- 
tion or  obstruction  in  the  passage,  and  show  a  tendency  to  involve  the 
parts  around.  In  epithelial  cancer  I  have  never  noticed  any  impedi- 
ment in  defecation,  and  have  invariably  found  the  passage  free  and 
unobstructed.  Neither  do  patients  complain  of  the  distressing  pain, 
referred  usually  to  the  sacrum,  which  persons  affected  with  scirrhus 
of  the  rectum  so  commonly  experience,  nor  suffer  painful  tenesmus 
and  defecation,  which  add  so  much  to  their  distress  in  this  form  of 
the  disease.  There  is  also  an  absence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  of 
the  emaciation  and  pale  and  anxious  countenance  so  frequently  re- 
marked in  malignant  disease.  Epithelial  cancer  in  the  rectum  may 
go  on  for  years,  but  the  patient  becomes  exhausted  at  last  from  repeated 
small  bleedings.  The  hsemorrhage  is  best  restrained  by  injections  of 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc  or  tannin. 

Atony  of  the  Rectum. — In  paraplegia  the  forces  Avhich  expel  the 
fteces  and  the  retentive  functions  of  the  sphincter  are  both  destroyed ; 
consequently,  the  motions,  if  sufficiently  liquid,  on  reaching  the  lower 
bowel  escape  involuntarily.    I  have  not  met  with  any  well-marked 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  rectum  independently  of  palsy  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body ;  but  several  instances  of  loss  of  tonicity  or  defective 
muscular  power  in  the  lower  bowel,  rendering  it  incapable  of  properly 
extruding  its  contents,  have  come  under  my  notice.  An  atonic  condi- 
tion of  the  rectum  may  be  produced  by  the  too  free  and  frequent  use 
of  enemata,  the  quantity  thrown  up  being  so  large  as  to  dilate  the 
bowel  and  impair  the  power  of  its  muscular  coat.    This  condition  is 
apt  to  give  rise  to  facal  accumulations.    Cases  of  this  kind  are  not 
very  uncommon,  yet  they  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  practitioners. 
It  appears  that  the  rectum  becomes  gradually  dilated  and  blocked  up 
by  a  collection  of  hard  dry  fseces  which  the  patient  has  not  the  power 
to  expel.    Some  indurated  lumps  from  the  sacs  of  the  colon,  on  reach- 
ing the  rectum,  perhaps  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  large  mass ;  or  a 
quantity  accumulated  in  the  colon  on  descending  into  the  lower  bowel 
becomes  impacted  there.   In  several  instances  a  plum- stone  has  been 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.   Such  a  collection  gives  rise  to  con- 
siderable distress  and  alarm,  producing  constipation,  a  sensation  of 
weight  and  fulness  in  the  rectum,  tenesmus  and  forcing  pains.  In 
cases  of  some  duration  when  the  hardened  fasces  do  not  quite  obstruct 
the  passage,  they  excite  irritation  and  a  mucous  discharge  whicli,  mix- 
ing with  recent  feculent  matter  passing  over  the  lump,  causes  the  case 
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to  be  mistaken  for  diarrlicea.  Injections  have  no  effect  in  softening 
the  indurated  mass.  They  act  only  on  the  surface  and  return  imme- 
diately, there  being  no  room  for  their  lodgement  in  the  bowel.  On 
digital  examination  the  bowel  is  found  to  be  distended  and  blocked  up 
with  a  large  lump  which  feels  almost  as  hard  as  a  stone.  In  such 
cases,  the  only  mode  of  giving  relief  is  by  surgical  interference.  The 
mass  requires  to  be  broken  up  and  scooped  out.  Sir  James  Simpson 
has  described  this  affection  under  the  head  of  "  ball-valve  obstruction 
of  the  rectum  by  scybalous  masses." ^  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  lady  who 
for  eighteen  months  had  been  unable  to  relieve  her  bowels  without 
aperients  and  without  passing  her  finger  into  the  rectum.  On  exami- 
nation I  detected  a  hard  elongated  mass  which  was  forced  down  in  the 
effort  of  defecation  and  obstructed  the  anus  until  the  finger  pushed  it 
back._  I  broke  up  this  mass,  and  after  the  bowels  had  been  relieved 
by  injections  the  difficulty  was  entirely  removed. 

Anal  Tumoues  and  Excrescences.— Besides  the  flaps  and  folds  of 
integunient  consequent  on  external  piles,  other  growths  are  developed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anus.  These  tumours  of  a  fibrous 
texture  sometimes  form  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  as  they 
increase  become  pedunculated.  They  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a 
chestnut,  though  I  have  known  one  to  weigh  half  a  pound.  They  have 
a  firm  feel,  and  their  surface  is  in  general  irregularly  lobulated.  These 
growths  may  be  easily  and  safely  removed  by  excision. 

Warts  are  not  unfrequently  developed  around  the  anus,  and  they 
sometimes  grow  so  abundantly  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  cauli- 
flower-looking excrescence.  They  then  form  projecting  processes  of 
various  sizes  densely  grouped  together,  many  being  of  large  size,  with 
their  summits  isolated,  expanded,  and  elevated  on  narrow  peduncles 
more  or  less  flattened.  I  have  seen  a  mass  forming  a  tumour  as  laro-e 
as  the  closed  fist,  separating  the  nates,  and  almost  blocking  up  the 
passage  for  the  faeces.  When  abundant,  they  give  rise  to  a  thin 
offensive  discharge.  They  originate  in  the  irritation  consequent  on 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  occur  generally  in  young  adults  of  both 
sexes.  I  once  saw  a  large  crop  of  these  growths  in  a  child  only  four 
years  of  age  In  some  persons  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  the 
formation  of  warts,  that  without  great  attention  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  their  formation.  If  few  in  number  and  small  in  size  thev 
may  be  destroyed  with  strong  nitric  acid.  They  usually  require 
however  to  be  removed  by  excision,  which  is  the  quickest  and  most 
effectual  mode  of  treatment.  Great  cleanliness  and  the  application 
of  astringent  lotions  wiU  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  reproduction 
at  ter  wards. 

PiiURiGO  ANi.--Itching  at  the  anus  is  a  common  symptom  in  several 
disorders  of  the  lower  bowel,  but  it  may  also  occur^s  a  distinct 
affection,  as  independently  of  any  other  disease  of  the  part  bein^  due 
to  a  peculiar  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin.  Prurigo  ani  is 'caused  by 
worms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  by  congestion  of  the 

1  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  April  1849. 
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hsemorrlioidal  veina.  In  women  it  is  consequent  on  affections  of  tiie 
womb.  Patients  suffer  most  after  taking  stimulating  drinks,  and 
durinc^  warm  weather  and  when  heated  in  bed.  The  itching  is 
extremely  teasing  and  annoying,  especially  at  night,  when  it  sometimes 
keeps  the  patient  awake  for  hours.  Eubbing  the  part  to  arrest  the 
irritation  only  aggravates  the  mischief  afterwards,  yet  few  persons 
have  sufficient  self-control  to  prevent  their  seeking  temporary  relief 
by  friction,  and  some,  though  capable  of  restraining  themselves  whilst 
awake,  fret  the  part  unconsciously  during  sleep.  The  friction  thus 
resorted  to  excoriates  the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  so  that  in 
chronic  cases  the  skin  becomes  dry,  harsh,  and  leathery,  cracks  from 
slight  causes,  and  ulcers  and  fissures  are  produced,  which  are  but  little 
disposed  to  heal.  In  most  instances  this  complaint,  after  proving 
troublesome  for  an  hour  or  two  at  night,  and  in  the  day  after  stimulants, 
ceases,  and  the  patient  has  long  intervals  of  rest  and  ease.  But  in 
the  worst  forms  of  the  malady,  the  torment  is  most  distressing.  It 
lasts  throughout  the  night,  so  that  the  patients  get  little  but  broken 
sleep,  and  after  a  time  the  general  health  suffers  seriously,  and  life  is 
rendered  truly  miserable.  In  some  of  the  cases  which  have  fallen 
tinder  my  notice,  I  could  discover  no  local  cause  whatever  to  account 
for  the  prurigo.  It  seemed  to  be  purely  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of 
the  part.  The  patients  are  generally  healthy.  One  gentleman  who 
had  been  subject  to  it  for  years,  found  that  it  was  connected  with  his 
state  of  mind.  When  much  engaged  and  prosperous  in  business,  he 
suffered  little  from  it.  He  was  sometimes  free  for  a  whole  month,  and 
then  became  troubled  for  many  nights  in  succession.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  the  complain  ,  after  proving  troublesome  for  years,  has  been 
observed  to  subside  as  age  advances. 

In  prurigo  ani  the  habits  of  living  should  be  regulated.  The  patient 
should  sleep  on  a  mattress,  and  be  as  lightly  covered  as  is  consistent 
with  comfort,  cold  bathing  or  sponging  should  be  daily  resorted  to, 
and  sufficient  exercise  taken  in  the  open  air.  Stimulants  and  hot 
condiments  must  be  strictly  avoided.  The  actions  of  the  bowels  are 
to  be  regulated  if  necessary  by  medicine,  and  after  each  evacuation 
the  parts  should  be  cleansed  with  soap  and  water.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  friction,  and  the  patient  should  be  assured 
that  if  he  yields  to  his  inclinations,  his  complaint  will  be  rendered 
worse  and  more  difficult  of  cure.  In  all  cases,  the  condition  producing 
this  troublesome  symptom  must  be  the  chief  object  of  attention,  such 
as  worms,  congestion,  &c.,  but  there  are  certain  remedies  which  are 
specially  adapted  to  relieve  the  irritation.  The  itching  attendant  on 
piles  may  be  arrested  by  smearing  the  anus  with  some  mercurial 
ointment,  as  the  dilute  citrine,  or  one  containing  the  grey  oxide  of 
mercury,  or  by  lodging  in  the  parts  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  soaked  iu 
a  lotion  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Lotions  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  and 
glycerine,  of  borax  and  morphia,  or  of  carbolic  acid,  are  often 
efficacious  in  this  complaint.  The  application  to  tlie  anus  of  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  xx— §j)  with  a  camel' s-hair  brush 
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once  daily  often  gives  relief,  especially  in  cases  where  the  skin  is 
made  rough  and  sore  by  rubbing.  In  some  cases  great  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  chloroform  ointment.  It  produces  a  smarting  sen- 
sation when  first  applied,  but  this  is  soon  followed  by  ease.  In  persons 
of  weak  constitution  benefit  has  resulted  from  full  doses  of  quinine, 
and  in  certain  cases  liquor  arsenicalis  with  steel  has  helped  to  relieve 
the  irritation.  I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  in  severe  cases  to 
order  suppositories  of  morphia  at  bed-time.  The  complaint  is  often 
very  obstinate,  and  much  perseverance  is  required  on  tk&  part  of  the 
practitioner,  and  also  of  the  patient,  to  effect  a  cure, 
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INTESTINAL  WORMS. 
By  W.  H.  Eansom,  M.D.,  r.E.S. 

Introductoey  Eemaeks. — ISTo  definition  of  the  disease,  such  as 
stands  at  the  head  of  each  article  in  this  System  of  Medicine,  is 
requisite  or  appropriate  in  treating,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
practical  physician,  of  the  parasitic  worms  which  inhabit  the  human 
alimentary  canal.  But  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to  indicate  the 
general  scope  or  plan  of  this  article,  as  well  as  the  limits  within 
which  it  will  be  restraiaed. 

In  most  diseases,  as  for  instance  in  the  exanthemata,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  more  constant  phenomena  may  serve  at  once  as  a 
definition  and  means  of  diagnosis ;  but,  as  the  external  agents  or  excitmg 
causes  of  those  phenomena  escape  our  search,  the  etiology  of  such 
diseases  is  little  more  than  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  favour- 
able to  their  occurrence,  with  speculations  upon  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause ;  while  the  pathology  is  limited  to  a  consideration  of 
the  relations  existing  among  the  phenomena  observed  during  life  or 
after  death,  and  between  these  and  the  favouring  conditions. 

But  in  the  medical  study  of  parasites  the  whole  question  of  "  the 
changes  from  a  condition  of  health"  is  viewed  from  quite  another  stand- 
point. Here  we  can  begin  with  the  exciting  cause,  which  we  can 
isolate,  compare,  experiment  upon,  and  learn  the  natural  Mstory  of, 
before  we  study  its  effects.  The  extension  of  knowledge  may 
possibly  hereafter  enable  us  so  to  approach  the  study  of  cholera  or 
scarlet  fever. 

In  this  article  the  order  thus  indicated  will  be  followed ;  the  naines 
and  zoological  position  of  the  worms  found  in  human  intestines  being 
first  stated,  the  more  important  species  will  be  described  and  theii*  life 
histories  traced,  with  only  so  much  of  detail  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Afterwards  the  changes  of 
function  or  structure  which  they  produce,  the  conditions  which  favour 
their  occurrence,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  observed  phenomena, 
the  methods  of  detecting,  expelling,  and  avoiding  these  pests,  will  be 
treated  of. 

Those  parasitic  animals  belonging  to  the  Gregarinida  and  Infusoria, 
as  well  as  the  accidental  or  occasional  but  not  truly  parasitic 
inhabitants  of  our  intestines,  such  as  insect  JarviE,  will  be  excluded 
from  consideration  here  on  account  of  their  at  present  GomiDarative 
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insi^rnificance  clinically.  The  Trichina  spiralis  wiU  also  be  passed 
over,  because,  althougb  it  attains  its  state  of  sexual  maturity  in  human 
intestines,  its  importance  to  the  physician  depends  upon  the  habit 
which  its  larvte  have  of  perforating  the  tissues  and  becoming  encysted  m 
the  muscles.  Moreover  the  very  great  importance  which  has  recently 
attached  to  this  worm  justifies  the  devotion  to  it  of  a  separate  article. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  adequately  to  appreciate  the  relation 
of  intestinal  worms  to  their  bearers  without  including  in  the  investi- 
gation the  lower  animals.  To  do  so  here  would,  however,  be  foreign 
to  the  design  of  this  work,  and  the  reader  who  seeks  for  fuller 
information  on  this  subject  will  do  well  to  consult  the  works  of 
Kuckenmeister,  Von  Siebold,  Davaine,  Cobbold,  and  especially  of 
Leuckart.  I  may  however  draw  attention  to  two  prominent  results 
of  the  comparative  study  of  Entozoa.  They  are  so  widely  diffused 
that  scarcely  any  species  of  animal  is  known  which  is  not,  at  least 
sometimes,  infested  by  them  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
can,  and  do,  often  injuriously  and  even  fatally  influence  the  animals 
they  infest,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  observer  is  struck  with 
the  apparently  trivial  inconveniences  they  produce. 

History.— The  intestinal  worms,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  known 
from  very  early  times.  Hippocrates  mentions  the  tape-worm,  and 
Aristotle  described  in  addition  the  round-worm  and  the  seat-worm. 
During  the  classical  and  middle  ages  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation  held  general  sway,  and  was  thought  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  then  known  facts  as  to  the  occurrence  of  Entozoa. 
Although  Swammerdam  ^  and  Eedi  2  shook  the  foundations  of  thi» 
doctrine  in  its  application  to  insects  and  their  larvae,  they  did  not 
venture  to  apply  their  views  to  the  Entozoa.  The  first  great  stepi 
towards  sounder  views  was  made  by  Pallas,^  who  taught  that 
Entozoa,  like  other  animals,  sprang  from  similar  parents,  and  were 
propagated  by  means  of  eggs  which  were  transmitted  from  one  host 
to  another.  But  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  these  opinions  were 
for  a  time  borne  down  by  the  authority  especially  of  Eudolphi  *  and 
Bremser,^  who  reverted  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Soon,  however,  the  progress  of  biological  science,  aided  by  improved 
means  of  research,  and  directed  into  new  channels,  broke  down  this 
doctrine  at  once  and  for  all  time,  at  least  in  its  application  to  intestinal 
worms;  and  the  researches  of  Mehlis  (1831),^  Von  Siebold  (1835) J 
and  Eschricht  (1837)^  confirmed  the  main  proposition  of  Pallas, 
and  justified  the  conclusion  of  Eschricht,  that  Entozoa  during  their 

^  Bibel  der  Natur.    Ausdem  HoU.  iibersetzt.  1752. 
2  Esperience  intorne  agl'  Insetti.  1712. 

*  Neue  Nord.  Beiti-age.  1781. 

*  Entozoor,  hist.  Natur,  vol.  i.  1808. 

"  Ueber  lebende  Wiirmer  im  lebenden  Menschen.  1819. 

8  Oken's  Isis.  1831. 

'  Archiv  ftir  Naturgeschichto.  1835. 

*  Nova  Acta  Academ.  C.  L.,  vol.  xix.  1837. 
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reproduction  generally  undergo  a  metamorphosis  and  a  migration. 
Then  followed  the  brilliant  discovery  of  alternation  of  generations  by 
Steenstrup  (1842)/  the  researches  of  Von  Siebold  (1848),2  and  Van 
Beneden  (1850), ^  and  the  true  life  history  of  the  TremoJoda  and 
Cestoda  was  understood.  It  remained  to  furnish  direct  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  the  new  views,  and  these  were  given  by  Kuckenmeister 
(1852),*  who  fed  carnivora  on  flesh  containing  Cysticerci  and  produced 
tape-worms,  and  by  feeding^  herbivora  with  ova  of  Tsenise  produced 
Cysticerci.  Many  other  zealous  and  able  investigators  in  this  country, 
as  w^ell  as  in  France  and  Germany,  have  confirmed  his  results,  and 
otherwise  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  intestinal  "worms.  Promi- 
nent among  these  stand  the  names  of  Haubuer,  Leuckart,^  Dujardin,^ 
Davaine,'^  and  Cobbold. 

The  opinions  of  medical  men  as  to  the  clinical  importance  of 
intestinal  worms  have  varied  with  the  changes  of  biological  theory, 
usually  lagging  somewhat  behind,  but  depending  mainly  upon  it.  So 
long  as  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  in  any  of  its  forms 
was  believed  to  account  for  the  presence  of  Entozoa  a  mysterious 
dread  of  their  power  for  evil  prevailed,  and  evidenced  itself  by  the 
multitude  of  grave  diseases  attributed  to  them.  Indeed  few  maladies 
afflict  humanity  which  were  not  sometimes  attributed  to  intestinal 
worms,  even  by  prominent  men  in  their  day. 

This  was  due  not  alone  to  the  common  tendency  to  magnify  the 
Tinknown,  but  also  to  the  uncertainties  of  diagnosis,  the  absence  of 
a  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  frequency  with  which  worms  were 
observed  to  pass  away  in  the  course  of  serious  diseases,  the  subsequent 
recovery  from  which  being  imputed  to  their  escape. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  extreme  reaction  took 
place  among  those  who  gave  themselves  specially  to  the  study  of 
Entozoa,  so  that  it  was  maintained  that  they  were  beneficial  to  their 
hosts,  or  at  most  only  very  rarely  and  accidentally  injurious. 

The  physicians  as  a  rule,  however,  still  clung  to  the  older  views, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  found  a  ready  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  symptoms  in  the  assumption  of  an  irritation  by  imaginary  worms. 
Even  Eudolphi  and  Bremser,  while  opposed  to  the  prevalent  medical 
opinion,  sought  to  explain  the  actual  symptoms  which  attended  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  pre-existing 
diathetic  state  (Helminthiasis),  which  they  believed  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  spontaneous  development  of  worms.  Only  in  the  present 
generation  have  sound  views  on  this  subject  prevailed,  and  only  since 
the  discoveries  of  Kuckenmeister  and  his  followers  has  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  human  intestinal  worms  enabled  the 

^  TJeber  den  Geiierationswechsel.  1842. 

Jahresbericht  im  Archiv  fiir  Naturgescluchte.  1848. 
^  Les  Vers  Cestoides.  1860. 
*  Prager  Vierteljahrschrift.  1852. 
^  Die  mensclilichen  Parasiten,  &c.  1862-C8. 
"  Histoire  Naturelle  dea  Helminthes.  1845. 
^  TraiU  des  Entozoairos.  1860. 
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physician  to  appreciate  their  true  importance  in  medicine,  to  ascertain 
their  presence  with  certainty,  and  in  most  instances  to  point  out  how 
they  may  be  avoided. 

Out  of  at  least  thirty-one  Entozoa  which  are  at  present  known  to 
inhabit  our  bodies,  thirteen  infest  the  alimentary  canal.  Of  these 
seven  belong  to  the  order  Cestoda: — 


1.  Tcmia  solium,  Linnaeus. 

2.  Tcenia  tnedio-canellata,  Kiickenmeister. 

3.  Taenia  nana,  Von  Siebold. 

4.  Tcenia  flavo-punctcUa,  Weinland. 

and  six  to  the  order  Nematoda : — 

8.  Ascaris  lumhricoides,  Linnaeus. 

9.  Ascaris  mystax,  Rudolphi. 

10.  Oxyuris,  vermicularis,  Bremser. 


5.  Tcenia  elliptica,  Batsch. 

6.  Bothriocephalus  latus,  Bremser. 

7.  Bothriocephalxos  cordattcs,  Leuckart. 


11.  Dochmius  duodenalis,  Leuckart. 

12.  Trichocephalus  dispar,  RudolphL 

13.  Trichina  spiralis,  Owen.i 


Order  GESTODA. 

Parenchymatous  worms,  without  mouth  or  alimentary  canal,  with 
a  so-called  water-vascular  system.  They  develop  by  budding 
from  a  pear-shaped  larval  form  (scolex)  to  a  long,  jointed,  tape- 
shaped  colony  of  individuals  (strobila).  In  their  reproduction  they 
suffer  an  alternation  of  generations.  The  individual  members  of 
the  colony  (proglottides),  or  sexually  ripe  animals,  increase  in  size 
and  complexity  of  structure,  although  otherwise  resembling  each 
other,  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  head,  near  to  which 
a  continuous  formation  of  new  joints  takes  place  by  budding.  •  The 
head,  which  is  the  same  in  the  adult  as  in  the  larval  form,  is  furnished 
with  two  or  four  suckers,  and  commonly  also  with  a  coronet  of 
booklets,  which  serves  for  attachment.  They  infest  in  their  adult 
state  the  alimentary  canal  of  vertebrate  animals  only.  The  ovum 
yields  a  globular  embryo  furnished  with  three  pairs  of  booklets,  and 
develops  into  the  Scolex  (Cysticereus)  in  the  tissues  or  in  parenchy- 
matous organs,  usually  of  food  animals,  and  is  thence  passively  trans 
ferred  with  the  food  into  the  intestine  of  its  definitive  bearer,  where 
it  assumes  the  adult  form. 

T^NIA  SOLIUM  (Linnaeus) 

Was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  "  the  common  tape- worm  of  man,"  but 
it  is  now  known  that  at  least  one  other  species  is  included  in  that 
expression. 

Description. — The  adult  worm  (Strobila,  Fig.  1.)  commonly  attains 
a  length  of  from  7  to  10  feet,^  but  is  often  much  longer.  The  number 
of  joints  increases  with  the  length ;  a  worm  measuring  7ft.  6in,,  counted 

'  See  article  Trichina  spiralis. 

^  This  is  Leuckart's  measurement,  but  there  is  a  wide  divergence  among  authorities  on 
this  point.    Davaine  makes  the  common  ieugth  from  20  tn  26  feet. 
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by  Leuckart,  had  749  joints.  The  head  (Fig  2)  has  a  somewhat 
globular  form,  measures  about  in.  to  -^^  in.,  is  marked  anteriorly  by  a 
moderately  prominent  rostellum,  bearing  a  crown  of  about  twenty-six 
hooks,  and  by  four  projecting  suckers. 

The  threadlike  neck  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  to  the  naked 
eye  is  not  distinctly  jointed ;  it  passes  gradually  into  a  jointed,  con- 
tinually widening  band  of  a  whitish  colour,  of  which  the  earlier 
segments  are  so  much  shorter  than  broad  that  one-half  of  the  whole 


Fio.  l.—TcBnia  solium,  Fig.  4.-^ep!iratp  )|ooks,  more  higlily  inagnitied. 

natural  size.  (I)a\  aiiie.)  (Leuckart.) 


are  found  in  the  anterior  ninth  of  the  chain.  Slowly  the  joints 
increase  in  length  more  than  in  breadth,  so  that  they  assume  a  square 
form  about  the  end  of  the  anterior  third.  Mature  joints,  Frogluttides 
or  Cucurhitina  (Fig.  5),  measure  about  |  in.  in  length  and  { in.  in  breadth, 
being  now  longer  than  broad.  They  are  flat  and  thin,  with  a  quad- 
.  ningular  outline,  are  furnished  with  a  longitudinally  placed  tubular 
uterus.'haVing'  seven  to  ten  brandies  oii  each  side,  within  which  are 
seen  developing  ova.  Male  and  female  organs  of  generation  are 
present  in  the  same  joint,  and  open  by  a  common  aperture  near  the 
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magni- 
fied. (Leuck- 
art.) 

the  small 


centre  of  one  or  other  border,  now  right,  now  left.   The  sexual  organs 
are  already  distinctly  visible  in  the  joints  at  one-ninth  of  j  ^ 
the  whole  length  from  the  head,  the  ova  are  impregnated 
about  another  ninth  lower  down  the  chain,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  eggs  enter  the  uterus. 

The  water-vascular  system  consists  of  a  single  longitu- 
dinal canal  at  each  border,  and  one  transverse,  near  the 
posterior  edge ;  it  is  continuous  from  one  segment  to 
another  throughout  the  chain.    The  cystic  worm  known 
as  Gysticercus  celluloses  is  the  larval  form,  or  Scolex  (Figs. 
6,  7) ;   it  is  commonly  found  in  the  flesh  of  pigs,  but 
occasionally  also  in  other  animals,  and  even  in  man :  the 
adult  colony  has  only  been  found  in  man.     The  eggs 
(Fig.  8)  are  globular  in  form,  measure  when  free  about 
in.,  have  a  thick  firm  shell  of  a  brownish  colour,  radi- 
ally and  concentrically  striated,  and  when  taken  from  the 
uterus  often  an  outer  capsule  with  a  more  oval  outline  (J 
(Fig.  8  a).  The  contained  embryo  is  globular,  and  fur-  ^ 
nished  with  three  pairs  of  booklets.    A  moderate-sized  ^-^iJ^^^^f^, 
tape-worm  has  been  calculated  to  contain  about  5,000,000  uum, 
of  ripe  ova. 

Life  History. — The  normal  habitat  of  T.  solium  is 
intestine  of  man:  KiickeUr 
meister  has  seen  it  while 
yet  alive  firmly  attached  by 
suckers  and  coronets  to  the 
mucous  membrane.  For- 
merly it  was  believed  that  piG.  s.-Ripe  ova  of  r  solium. 
it  was  always  solitary,  and  T^^^efS^  foun^nn'fecc^ 

this  error  perhaps  explains  (Leuckai-t.) 
the  statements  made  by  the  older  authorities  of  the  occurrence  of 
worms  of  enormous  length,    It  is  now  known  that  although  commonly 
one,  two,  or  three  are  found  together,  yet  various  numbers,  up  to  forty 
at  least,  may  be  present. 

From  the  lowest  end  of  the  band — which  hangs 
a  variable  distance  down  the  intestines,  and  may 
reach  the  colon— ripe  joints  spontaneously  sepa- 
rate and  escape  with  the  faeces,  either  singly  or 
united  into  short  lengths.  Frequently,  also,  ripe 
ova  escape  by  rupture  from  the  joints  into  the 
intestine  and  mingle  with  its  contents.  The 
free  joints  in  moist  and  warm  situations  move 
about  for  a  time,  and  by  this  and  other  accidental 
agencies  the  ova  are  widely  disseminated  ;  doubt- 
less the  vast  majority  fail  to  find  suitable  con- 

losrp,  inflgnifled.    Head  and 

ditions  for  their  development,  and  therefore  die  • 
neck  protruded.  (Louckart.)  but  a  Small  proportion  of  joiuts  or  ova  are  taken 
with  the  food  into  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  or  much  more  rarely  into 


Fig.  6.  —  Cysticcrcus 
cellulosce,  natural 
size  and  position. 
(Leuckart.) 


Fio.   7.  —  Cysticcrcus  cellu- 
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that  of  a  man;  where,  after  digestion  and  rupture  of  the  shell,  the 
embryo  (pro-Scolex)  escapes,  and  by  diligent  use  of  its  armature 
perforates  the  tissues  of  its  involuntary  host,  and  ultimately  settles 
down  in  some,  to  it,  suitable  locality,  generally  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  muscles,  but  sometimes  the  liver  or  the  brain.  The  embryo  there 
remains  quiet,  in  some  organs  is  encysted,  undergoes  a  metamor- 
phosis, and  becomes  the  •  well-known  Cysticercus  cellulosce  of  measly 
pork  (Figs.  6,_  7).  As  usually  found,  it  has  the  head  and  neck 
inverted,  and  its  characters  are  difficult  to  observe,  but  when  everted 
is  seen  to  have  a  head  and  neck  like  that  of  2]  solium,  with  a  vesicular 
caudal  appendage.  This  metamorphosis  requires  about  two  months 
and  a  half  for  its  completion;  afterwards  the  Cysticerci  remain  without 
further  change,  but  capable  of  further  development,  if  the  proper 
conditions  are  supplied,  for  a  period  not  yet  certainly  known,  but 
which  has  been  estimated  at  from  three  to  six  years. 

When  the  flesh  of  pigs  so  infested  is  eaten  raw  or  imperfectly 
cooked,  the  Cijsticercus  is  partly  digested  in  the  stomach,  so  as  to  lose 
its  vesicular  annex;  it  then  passes  into  the  small  intestine,  and, 
attaching  itself,  becomes  developed  in  about  three  to  three  and  a  half 
months  into  the  adult  form  already  described,  which  may  continue  to 
infest  its  bearer  for  ten  or  even,  it  is  said,  thii-ty-five  years.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  here  to  recount  the  evidence  upon  which  this 
summary  statemeut  rests ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  brief  that  Kiicken- 
meister,  Leuckart,  and  others  have,  notwithstanding  some  opposing 
statements,  placed  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  a  carefully  devised 
and  executed  series  of  experiments,  in  which  pigs  have  been  infected 
with  Cysticercus  cellulosce  by  eating  ripe  joints  of  Tcenia  solium,  and 
men  have  been  infected  with  tape-worm  by  eating  measly  pork. 

This  biography  of  T.  solium  illustrates  that  of  other  parasites  of  the 
same  group,  and  the  study  of  each  has  thrown  light  upon  the  others ; 
for  this  reason,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  the  food  of  animals 
and  their  parasites,  the  following  short  list  may  be  permitted  a  place 
here : — 

Cysticercus  fasciolaria  in  the  mouse  is  the  larval  form  of  Tcenia 
crassicolles  in  the  cat. 

Cysticercus  pisiformis  in  the  rabbit  is  the  larval  form  of  Tcenia 
serrata  in  the  dog. 

Cysticercus  tenuicollis  in  sheep,  oxen,  &c.,  is  the  larval  form  of  Tcenia 
marginata  in  the  dog. 

CcBuurus  cerebralis  in  sheep  is  the  larval  foi-m  of  Tcenia  ccenurus  in 
the  dog. 

Cysticercus  tcenice  medio- canellatce  in  the  ox  is  the  larval  form  of 
TcF.nia  medio-canellata  in  man. 

Symptoms. — There  can  be  no  question  that  a  large  proportion  of 
persons  infested  with  this  tape- worm  arc  unconscious  of  any  departure 
from  the  state  of  perfect  health,  but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  in 
some  instances  functional  derangements  occur  which  are  referable  to 
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the  local  irritation  it  produces.  In  a  mucli  smaller  number  of  cases, 
and  under  exceptional  conditions,  even  structui'al  changes  are  pro- 
duced by  it. 

The  functional  derangements  belong  to  two  groups,  (a)  Those 
excited  in  the  part  irritated,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Such  are,  various  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  abdomen,  pains 
resembling  colic,  sometimes  felt  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  at 
others  after  certain  articles  of  food,  variable  appetite,  now  excessive, 
now  failing  entirely,  slight  diarrhoea,  or  constipation,  &c.  (b)  Those 
of  reflex  origin.  These  are  itching  of  the  nose  or  anus,  headache, 
giddiness,  ocular  spectra,  tinnitus  aurium,  palpitation,  cardialgia, 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  nausea,  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and 
an  uncertain  flow  of  spirits.  In  women,  disordered  menstruation, 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  movements,  hysterical  fits,  and  even 
epileptic  and  maniacal  attacks,  have  been  said  to  be  due  to  their 
irritation.  In  long-continued  cases,  Kiickenmeister  thinks  wasting 
has  been  produced.  This  somewhat  grave  list  of  symptoms  contains 
little  or  nothing  that  is  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  irritative 
cause,  and  must  be  received  with  some  caution,  on  two  grounds  :  one, 
that  patients  not  unfrequently  exaggerate  their  sensations  when  they 
either  have  had,  or  have  suspected  themselves  to  have  had,  worms  of 
any  kind ;  and  the  other,  that  the  symptoms  enumerated  have  in  great 
part  been  collected  and  handed  down  to  us  from  earlier  times,  when 
medical  men,  not  yet  familiar  with  the  results  of  comparative  hel- 
minthology,  shared,  to  some  extent,  the  common  mysterious  dread  of 
Entozoa,  and  too  hastily  attributed  the  observed  phenomena  to  the 
influence  of  worms,  which  were  indeed  present,  but  not  necessarOy 
acting  as  exciting  causes.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  it  is 
sufficient  to  recall  the  fact  that  many  healthy  persons  are  infested 
with  tape-worms  and  present  no  symptoms;  and  also,  that  many 
persons  suffering  from  various  diseases  have  tape-worms,  and  these 
more  than  other  persons  are  apt  to  expel  them,  and  thus  mislead. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  readily  granted  that  those  who  have  a 
delicate  or  irritable  mucous  lining  to  their  intestines,  or  who  are  of 
a  nervous  temperament,  and  abnormally  liable  to  reflex  excitement, 
do  suffer  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  symptoms  here  recounted,  and 
that  in  stronger  persons  the  same  may  happen  if  the  worms  are  very 
numerous.  But  it  is  worth  remembering,  that  paroxysmal  maladies^ 
such  as  convulsions,  mania,  &c.,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  give  rise  to 
errors  in  reasoning  as  to  their  causes,  so  that  very  rarely  could  it  be 
affirnaed  that  they  were  caused  by  a  tape-worm  when  their  cessation 
coincided  in  time  with  its  expulsion. 

In  some  cases,  proportionally  few  in  number,  when  abscesses  have 
formed  in  connexion  with  an  obstruction  of  the  intestine,  a  tape- worm 
has  escaped  from  the  opening,  and  may  have  been  partly,  or  perhaps 
solely,  the  cause  of  such  obstruction  and  abscess. 

There  is  another  fortunately  rare,  but  grave  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  a  tape-worm ;  it  may  give  rise  to  the  development  of  the 
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Cysticercus  cellulosm  in  the  tissues  or  organs  of  its  bearer,  and  thus  even 
destroy  life.  This  may  conceivably  take  place  when,  as  a  consequence 
of  violent  vomiting,  some  of  the  ripe  joints  are  carried  up  into  the 
stomach,  where  the  digestive  fluids  might  set  the  embryo  free ;  or  in 
the  case  of  children  or  dirty  people,  by  conveying  the  escaped  segments 
or  free  ova,  upon  the  hands  or  with  the  food  into  the  mouth,  and 
thence  into  the  stomach. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  patient  presents  such  a  conjunction  of  symptoms 
as,  in  the  absence  of  other  indications,  excites  a  suspicion  of  tape-worm, 
its  presence  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  stools. 
The  ripe  segments  (Fig.  5)  or  the  ova,  [Jig.  8  b)  will  with  a  little  care 
almost  certainly  be  found  in  the  faeces,  and  from  them  the  species 
may  be  determined  with  sufficient  exactitude  for  the  requirements  of 
the  physician. 

Etiology. — The  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  is  manifestly  the 
worm,  a  foreign  irritating  body  in  the  intestine.  The  favouring 
conditions  are  the  adult  age,  possibly  the  female  sex,  certainly  some 
occupations,  such  as  those  of  the  cook  or  the  butcher,  the  habit  of 
eating  raw  or  underdone  pork,  ham,  sausage,  &c.,  and  a  residence  in 
,  Europe,  India,  Algeria,  North  America,  and  probably  wherever  the  pig 
is  domesticated. 

Pathology. — Leuckart  has  shown,  by  observations  on  the  dog, 
that  local  congestions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  separation  of  the 
epithelium,  and  even  minute  superficial  sores,  may  result  directly 
from  the  activity  of  a  tape- worm.  If  it  be  admitted  that  T.  solium 
may  cause  similar  local  changes  in  man,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
connecting  the  deranged  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  the 
worm  as  their  cause,  if  we  grant  either  an  exceptional  delicacy  of  the 
bearer,  or  an  unusual  number  of  worms.  The  remote  functional 
disorders  present  no  more  difficulty,  if  pre-existing  abnormal  proclivity 
to  reflex  movements  be  granted. 

Treatment.— r^The.  indications  for  treatment  follow  in  the  clearest 
manner  from  the  foregoing.  The  worm  as  exciting  cause  must  be  got 
rid  of,  and  the  effects  then  commonly  subside ;  but  should  they  persist 
for  a  time,  they  can  be  successfully  met  by  suitable  diet  and  the 
treatment  for  irritation  of  the  intestines. 

An  immense  number  of  substances  have,  at  various  times,  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  the  possession  of  anthelmintic  powers,  too  often 
without  any  accurate  distinction  of  the  kind  of  worm,  so  that  with  the 
rise  of  a  more  accurate  diagnosis,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  of  a  more  critical 
spirit  in  modern  times,  the  number  of  accepted  remedies  for  tape- 
worm has  rather  diminished,  and  a  general  demand  has  arisen  for  a 
re-examination  of  the  claims  of  most  of  the  reputed  agents. 

The  Male  Shield-fern  {Aspidinm  Jilix  mas)  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
and  most  widely  known  vermifuge,  and  of  late  has  grown  into  much 
favour,  especially  in  this  country. 

The  dose  is  from  60  to  100  grs.  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  rhizome,  or 
from  3j.  to  3ij.  of  the  liquid  extract,  given  upon  an  empty  stomach, 
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preceded  and  sometimes  followed  by  a  purgative.  It  has  been  said  to 
act  by  killing  the  worm ;  it  certainly  has  a  violent  and  irritating  action 
upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  often  causing 
vomiting,  and  in  large  doses  purging,  with  slimy  and  even  bloody  stools. 

The  Bark  of  the  Pomegranate  Root  {Punica  granatum),  also  an 
ancient  and  extensively  used  remedy,  is  recommended  by  Bamberger 
as  the  best  and  least  disagreeable  in  its  action  of  all  the  remedies  for 
the  expulsion  of  tape-worm.  He  insists  upon  its  being  used  fresh, 
and  considers  the  old  and  dry  bark  almost  inert.  He  prepares  the 
patient  by  spare  diet  and  aperient  medicines,  and  then  gives  a  pint 
of  a  decoction  much  like  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (equal 
to  2  oz.  of  bark)  in  three  doses,  at  short  intervals,  early  in  the  morning. 
Kiickenmeister  uses  a  still  stronger  decoction,  and  gives  a  quantity 
equal  to  4  oz.  of  the  pomegranate  bark,  with  20  grains  of  the  ethereal 
extract  of  male  fern  added,  The  German  authorities  generally  employ 
powerful,  not  to  say  violent  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm, 
but  how  far  this  may  be  due  to  the  greater  resistance  which  some 
species  present,  is  unfortunately  not  yet  certain. 

KoTJSSO — the  flowers  and  tops  of  Brayera  antJielmintica. — In  doses 
of  ^  to  ^  oz.  or  more  it  is  a  quick  and  good  anthelmintic,  much  used 
in  Abyssinia  for  the  species  of  tape-worm  there  prevalent.  It  is  not 
much  used  in  Europe,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  cost,  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it,  and  of  the  inconvenient  form  in  which  it  is  usually 
administered. 

Kmiiala,  from  the  fruit  of  the  Botleria  tinctoria,  oil  of  turpentine^ 
and  a  number  of  other  agents  have  been  recommended,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  to  notice  them  here.  Some  rare  instances  occur  in  practice, 
in  which  treatment  by  any  or  aU  of  the  above-mentioned  drugs  fails 
to  expel  the  worm  so  as  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  which  takes  place 
probably  whenever  the  head  and  neck  remain  attached.  Some  cases 
indeed  are  recorded  in  which  even  the  expulsion  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  band  is  not  effected ;  and  this  not  only  when  moderate  doses  have 
been  used,  but  even  after  elaborate  preparation,  vigorous  treatment,  and 
free  subsequent  purgation  such  as  Wawruch  and  other  German  autho- 
rities have  advised.  No  very  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  offered 
of  this  singular  power  of  resistance  occasionally  met  with;  but  in 
presence  of  the  admitted  failure  of  violent  irritating  remedies,  it  would 
seem  prudent  in  such  cases  to  continue  moderate  doses  of  male  fern  or 
pomegranate  for  longer  periods  of  time,  in  conjunction  wjth  rigid 
prophylactic  rules,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  reinfection, 

Prevention. — Each  person  can  secure  himself  against  TcBnia  solium 
by  eating  only  such  pork,  ham,  sausages,  &c.  as  are  well  cooked ; 
but  the  public  health  is  not  so  easily  cared  for  :  it  requires  that  pigs 
infested  with  measles  should  not  be  sold  as  food,  and  doubtless  fewer 
pigs  would  suffer  from  measles  were  greater  care  taken  to  remove  or 
destroy  human  excrement. 

The  Cysticercus  cellulosce  when  a  human  parasite  is  treated  of  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 
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T^NiA  MEDio-CANELLATA  (Kiickenmeister). 

Description. — This  worm  was  formerly  held  to  be  an  unarmed 
variety  of  T.  solium,  but  Kiickenmeister  and  Leuckart  have  recently 
established  its  specific  distinctness  both  by  observation  and  experiment. 
It  has  a  general  resemblance  to,  but  is  larger  and  firmer  in  texture  than, 
T.  solium  ;  not  only  does  the  whole  band  (Strobila,  Pig.  9)  commonly 
attain  a  greater  length,  but  the  segments  are  more  numerous,  and 
larger  in  all  their  dimensions.  The  unripe  ones  are  broader  than'long, 
the  ripe  ones  longer  than  broad.  The  contained  uterus  (Fig.  10)  is  more 


finely  divided  than  in  T.  solium,  having  from  20  to  35  branches  on 
each  side.  The  common  sexual  aperture  is  placed  alternately  on 
either  border,  nearer  to  the  posterior  margin  than  in  T.  soliiim.  The 
head  is  large  (Fig.  ll),ineasuring  about  ^m.  (Davaine) ;  has  neither  ros- 
tellum  nor  coronet  of  hooks ;  is  furnished  with  four  very  powerful  and 
pronunent  suckers  ;  and,  according  to  Leuckart,  a  fifth  smaller  one  in 
the  usual  position  of  the  rostellum  (Fig.  15).  Kiickenmeister  also 
figures  a  central  canal  connected  with  the  water-vascular  system. 
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The  eggs  (Fig.  12)  resemble  those  of  T.  solium,  except  that  they  are 
more  oval  in  outline :  they  measure  about       in.  by  -g^  in. 

The  larval  form,  or  Gysticercus  tcenice  medio-canellatm 
(Figs.  13,  14,  and  15),  infests  the  flesh  and  organs  of  the 
ox,  a  fact  which  at  once  points  out  the  chief  difference 
between  its  life  history  and  that  of  T.  solium.    T.  medio- 
canellata  abounds  in  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa,  and 
is  also  common  in  Europe  :  it  was,  until  the  recent  re- 
Fio.  \4..—cysticer-  scarchcs  of  Dr.  Cobbold,  thought  to  be  more  common  in 
Zneiiaice.  'nead  Continental  states  than  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  now 
fl^d^  O^eucK)  known  to  occur  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  frequently  amongst 
us  as  T.  solium  does. 
Notwithstanding  its  being  unarmed,  the  great  strength  of  its  suckers 
enable  the  head  to  hold  on  with  even  greater  tenacity  than  the  T. 
solium,  so  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
expel,  and  it  is  believed  to  excite 
more  marked  symptoms ;  but  as  the 
larval  form  does  not,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  infest  man,  it  is  less 
dangerous  to  life. 

The  terminal  joints  separate  spon- 
taneously from  the  parent  chain,  and 
often  creep  out  of  the  anus  irre- 
spective of  the  passage  of  faeces ; 
as  a  rule  having  first  permitted  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  contained 
ova  to  escape  by  rupture  into  the 
intestine. 

So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  its 
treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for 
T.  solium,  and  its  prevention  consists 
in  the  avoidance  of  raw  or  underdone 
beef. 

The  three  following  Tcenice  are 
placed  by  Leuckart  in  a  separate 
group,  of  which  the  larvae  are  dis-       ^.  rr  a   ,  n 

o.      -^.'t     -  ,      ,       .  .     ■,  — Head  of  Cy sheer cus  T.  medw-canel- 

tinguished  by  having  comparatively  highly  magnified,  showing  central 

°n  J  1         •  1  °  f  ^     sucker.  (Leuckart.) 

small  caudal  vesicles,  and  are  met 

with  only  in  cold-blooded,  generally  invertebrate  animals.  Those 
occurring  in  man  are  minute,  and  have  been  so  rarely  met  with,  at 
least  in  Europe,  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  clinical  importance. 


T^NiA  NANA  (Von  Siebold) 

Is  scarcely  an  inch  long,  and  about  ^  in.  wide  at  its  broadest  part. 
Head  globular,  with  an  oval  rostellum  bearing  a  single  row  of  22 
to  24  very  minute  hooks,  and  four  rounded  suckers.    Eggs  globular, 
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Trio-  in.  Found  by  Bilharz  in  great  numbers  in  the  duodenum  of  natives 
of  Egypt.    Its  migrations  and  metamorjAoses  are  unknown. 

T^NiA  FLAVO-PUNCTATA  (Weinland). 

The  adult  attains  a  foot  in  length.  The  joints  of  the  anterior  half  of 
the  chain  are  marked  by  a  distinct  yellow  spot,  the  receptaculum 
semini,  which  is  absent  in  the  following  segments.  Head  unknown. 
The  egg  measures  ^  in.  Met  with  but  once,  in  a  healthy  infant  in 
North  America.    Life  history  unknown, 

T^NIA  ELLIPTICA  (Batsch). 

The  adult  worm  attains  a  length  of  6  in.  to  8  in.,  head  very  minute, 
measuring  in.,  rostellum  cylindrical,  furnished  with  three  or  four 
rows  of  booklets.  Terminal  segments  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
broad.  Sexual  apertures  double,  one  on  each  margin  of  segment. 
Eggs  measure  in.  It  infests  normally  the  intestine  of  the  cat,  and 
only  very  exceptionally  has  been  found  in  man.  Its  life  history  is 
unknown. 

Here  I  venture  to  add  an  abstract  of  a  case  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
p.  598,  1856)  which  suggests  the  possible  addition  of  still  another 
species  of  Taenia  to  the  above  list.  A  giil  aged  nine  years,  suffering 
from  disordered  digestion  and  impaired  nutrition,  passed  with  the 
f£eces  for  more  than  fifteen  months  consecutively  numerous  oval  ova 
(Fig.  16),  measuring  about  ^4o-  i^.  by  in.  and  contain- 
ing a  globular  embryo,  furnished  with  three  pairs  of 
booklets.  These  eggs  differed  so  much  from  those  of  any 
other  tape-worm  then  known  to  me,  that  I  referred  them 
to  an  undescribed  species  of  Taenia;  but  whether  this 
may  ultimately  prove  to  be  correct  or  not,  the  view  re- 
*'of  T^r^d^f  un-  ccives  somc  support  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  girl 
certain  species.  (j^r^Qg  ^hc  wholc  of  that  time  was  under  observation 
as  a  hospital  patient,  was  treated  vigorously  and  repeatedly  with  male 
fern,  kousso,  pomegranate  bark,  turpentine,  and  various  cathartics, 
and  the  stools  carefully  watched,  yet  no  tape-worm  joints  were  ever 
found,  although  the  ova  continued  to  be  expelled  in  undiminished 
numbers.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  child  harboured 
a  T.  medio-canellata  which,  although  sexually  mature,  passed  no  joints, 
yet  this  is  the  only  Tmnia  known  to  me  of  which  the  ova  have 
even  a  passing  resemblance  to  those  found  in  this  case.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  tape-worm  was  one  which  normally  expels 
its  ova  without  casting  off  joints  of  such  dimensions,  or  in  such  a 
condition,  as  to  be  recognisable  in  the  stools  on  a  careful  search. 

In  this  case  the  functional  disorder  subsided  shortly  after  treatment 
began,  but  as  the  ova  continued  to  escape,  it  could  not  have  been 
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caused  by  the  parasite  or  parasites.  Ultimately  the  patient  ceased  to 
attend,  but  to  the  last  her  feces  contained  the  same  ova. 

The  two  remaining  tape-worms  of  man  belong  to  the  family 
Bothrioceplialidce,  of  which  the  adult  forms  infest  chiefly  cold-blooded 
vertebrate  animals. 


BOTHKIOCEPHALUS  LATUS  (Bremser). 

Description. — This  is  the  largest  tape-worm  known  to  inhabit  man  ; 
it  commonly  reaches  a  length  of  17  to  26  feet,  and  sometimes  60  feet 


Fli!.  18. — Head  oH  Bothrio- 
ceplialvs  latus,  magni- 
fied. (Da^'aiue. ) 


mm 
mm 


Fro.  17.  —  Buthriocephaltis 
latus,  uatui-al  size.  (l3a- 
vaine.) 


Fio.  19.— Ova  of  Botlirio- 
cephalus  latus  :  a  with 
contained  yolk;  6  empty 
shell.  (Leuckart.) 


or  more  (Fig.  17).  The  head  (Fig.  18)  is  unarmed,  oblono-  or  club- 
shaped,  It  measures  ^V.  in.  in  length  by  in.  in  breadth,  has  a 
deeply-grooved  longitudmal  sucker  on  each  side,  and  passes  gradually 
mto  a  short  thread-like  neck.  The  joints  are  broader  than  lono-  the 
widest  being  -f  in.  in  length,  by  ^  in.  or  even  more,  in  breadth ;  towards 
the  posterior  end  of  the  chain  they  increase  in  length  and  diminisli  in 
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breadth,  assuming  thus  a  more  square  form ;  they  are  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  their  margins,  from  the  presence  there  of  the  sexual 
organs,  which  form  a  rosette-shaped  patch  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
sexual' apertures  are  placed.  The  eggs  (Fig.  19)  are  oval,  -3-^  in.  by 
in.  J  have  a  firm,  brownish,  structureless  shell,  with  an  operculum 
at  one  end.  While  yet  within  the  uterus  they  present  no  trace  of 
embryo  in  their  interior. 

Life  History. — The  ova  escape  by  rupture  of  the  ripe  joints,  and 
probably  in  part  also  through  the  oviduct,  into  the  intestine  before 
the  joints  separate ;  these  are  expelled  with  the  stools  at  rather  long 
intervals  ;  not  singly,  as  is  often  the  case  with  T.  solium  and  T.  medio- 
canellata,  but  in  short  chains  of  2  to  4  ft.  in  length.  The  ovum  after  a 
prolonged  sojourn  in  water  develops  a  ciliated  embryo,  which  escapes 
through  the  aperture  in  the  shell  by  forcing  open  the  lid,  and  is 
furnished  with  three  pairs  of  booklets.  On  analogical  grounds  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  then  enters  into  the  body  of  some  aquatic  animal, 
possibly  a  fish,  but  probably  a  mollusc,  and  then  assumes  the  larval 
form,  which  is  at  present  unknown.  The  intermediate  bearer  is 
probably  eaten  by  man,  and  the  larva  assumes  the  adult  form  in  his 
intestine.  B.  latus  usually  occurs  several  together ;  it  has  a  somewhat 
limited  geographical  distribution,  not  having  been  found  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe ;  in  some  countries  of  which  only  is  it  indigenous. 
It  is  common  in  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland,  North-western 
Eussia,  Sweden,  Poland,  HoUand,  Belgium,  and  Eastern  Prussia ;  it  is 
less  often  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  has  occasionally 
been  imported  into  Britain.  Low-lying  damp  regions  near  the  borders 
of  seas  and  lakes  are  those  in  which  it  is  most  often  abundant. 
It  is  found  in  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  most  frequent  even  children  at  the  breast  are  not  free 

from  it.  ,  -,  •,     .1  •  r 

The  Symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  caused  by  the  species  ot 
Tcenice  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  stools. 
It  may  be  expelled  by  the  same  drugs  as  are  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  tape-worms,  and  it  is  said  to  be  less  difficult  to  dislodge, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  feeble  development  of  its  suckers  No 
precise  knowledge  has  yet  been  attained  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  avoid  it,  but  the  general  rule  of  carefully  cooking  all  foods  and  ot 
drinking  only  pure  water  would  be  likely  to  succeed  even  in  those 
countries  where  it  most  abounds. 

BOTHRIOCEPHALTJS  CORDATUS  (Leuckart). 

A  recently  discovered,  much  smaller  worm,  found  only  in  North 
Greenland  in  men  and  dogs.  It  is  known  by  its  caudate  head  and 
the  absence  of  a  neck. 
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Oeder  NEMATODA. 

Elongated,  slender,  often  thread-like  worms,  not  distinctly 
or  provided  with  appendages  ;  with  a  separated  alimentary 
terminal  mouth,  an  anus  {Gordius  excepted)  near 
the  caudal  extremity,  opening  on  the  ventral  aspect. 
The  integument  is  marked  by  two  lateral  longitu- 
dinal bands,  and  often  by  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
one ;  in  the  former  are  embedded  the  nerves  with 
their  ganglia,  and  the  excretory  tubes,  which  open 
in  the  surface  about  the  level  of  the  pharynx.  The 
female  aperture  is  placed  near  the  central  region 
of  the  body,  that  of  the  male  near  the  anus,  and 
conjoined  with  it ;  it  is  furnished  with  retractile 
spiculae,  usually  two  or  more.    The  male  is  smaller 
than  the  female.    The  development  is  direct  and 
the  metamorphosis  inconspicuous ;   so  that  the 
embryo  has  the  general  aspect  of  a  nematode  worm. 
The  order  is  rich  in  species,  and  furnishes  as  many 
parasites  as  all  the  other  Helminthoids  put  together. 
They  infest  invertebrata  as  well  as  vertebrata,  and 
no  organs  escape  their  invasion, 


jointed, 
canal,  a 


ASCAEIS  LUMBEICOIDES  (Linuffius). 

round-worm. 


Common 


_  Description. — A  large  nematode  worm,  during 
life  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  tinge,  and  of  a  firm, 
elastic  texture  {Fig.  20).  The  female  reaches  15  in.' 
in  length  by  i  in.  to  ^in.  in  breadth  ;  and  the  male 
10  m.  by  iin.  (Leuckart).i  The  cylindrical  body, 
covered  by  a  cuticular  layer  and  marked  by  fine 
transverse  rugae,  tapers  towards  both  ends,  but  more 
rapidly  towards  the  head ;  in  which  is  placed  the 
terminal  mouth,  surrounded  by  three  nearly  equal 
prominent  muscular  and  tactile  lips  (Fig.  21),  each 
nearly  as  high  as  broad,  and  marked  off  at  its  base 
by  a  distmct  groove.  The  inner  surface  of  each 
lip  IS  beset  with  about  two  hundred  very  minute 
microscopic  teeth.  The  triangular  mouth  conducts 
to  a  muscular  oesophagus,  and  this  to  a  simple 
almost  straight  intestine,  without  distinction  of 
stomach.  The  lateral  longitudinal  bands,  much 
more  distinct  than  the  median,  divide  the  muscular 
mass  into  nearly  equal  areas,  and  give  attachment 
to  their  fibres,  as  well  as  support  the  nerves  and 
excretory  tubes.    The  caudal  extremity,  short  and 

1  TJiosc  measurements  exceed  those  given  by  Davaine. 
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conical,  terminates  in  a  point,  and  in  the  male  curves  strongly  to- 
wards the  ventral  aspect,  on  which  is  seen  the  cloacal  aperture  with 
two  often  projecting  spicuhe  (Fig.  22).    These  are  connected  with 
a  short,  ejaculatory  duct,  which  is  continuous  with 
a  seminal  vesicle,  and  a  single  long,  tortuous,  tubular 
testis ;  the  whole  male  generative  organ  forming  a  tube 
eight  times  the  length  of  the  animal.    The  vuJva  iii 
aclult  females  opens  about  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  third  of  the  body,  it  conducts  to  a  short 
vagina,  this  to  a  uterus,  which  soon  divides  into  two 
I  loner  horns,  directed  backwards ;  each  of  these  leads 
to  a" short  oviduct,  which  serves  also  as  a  receptaculum 
Fig.  2i.-Heaciof  ^s-  ^ud  thcnce  to  a  vcry  long,  tortuous,  tapering 

-"^"™"^^"?BtXPTre  female  generative  tubes  are  eleven  times 
the  length  of  the  adult  animal.  ,  , 

The  ova  are  oval  in  form,  and  have  a  thick,  firm  elastic,  browmsh 
cLpllfhP  surface  of  which  is  generally  nodulated.  No  commencement 
StvelopI^^^^^^^       in  thei^^  inteiJr  when  deposited.   They  measure 


magnified, 
vaine.) 


34  0 


in.  by^to  in.  (Fig.  23,  a  and  &). 


i^/ei^i^07•2/.-So  fertile  is  the  round-worm  that 
at  a  moderate  calculation,  its  yearly  production  of 
ova  may  be  taken  at  60,000,000,  so  tha  over 
160  000  are  daily  discharged  into  the  intestine 
of  its  bearer  by  one  adult  female  worm.  As,  how- 
ever, several  are  often  present  together  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  stools  of  an  infested  person 
are  so  thickly  strewn  with  the  eggs  as  to  make 
their  discovery  by  the  microscope  an  easy  matter 
Although  the  migrations  of  the  embryo  oi^sca?  %s 

Fio   22.  — Caudal  extremity 

UmlricoicUs,  and  the  true_  history  of  its  develop-  ^^^-^^^^^ 

TTiPnt  are  not  vet  ascertained  with  sufficient  ex-  ^ 

Ttitude  the  kbours  of  Schubert,  Verloren,  Davarne,  Leuckart,  and 

^  be  applied,  but  in  nature  it  usually  requires 
from  five  to  eight  months,  and  it  may  be 
delayed  for  a  year  or  two  by  cold  or  dry- 
ness Neither  frost  nor  comijlete  desicca- 
tion, however,  kills  the  embryo,  and  the 
contained  ova  of  dried  females  develop 
F.,  03  -ova  or  ...,wco,-.e.  .-ojn  under  suitable  conditions.  The  ^va  do  not 
"^'the  «tooiB :  ^-ce^Hy  deposite^^^  ^^atch  111  a  frcc  statc )  Ddvamc 

m  tne  stools.    Shell  UO^     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^ 

•Ml     1        in  thp  embrvo,  or  spontaneous  escape  trom 
without  any  visible  change  m      em^^^^^^         ^  ^^^      ect  of  a  nema- 
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and  a  terminal  boring,  embryonic  tooth.  The  next  stage  of  their 
development  is  not  known.  Davaine  maintains  that  the  ova  with  their 
contained  embryos  are  swallowed  with  impure  water,  and  develop 
directly  into  the  adult  form  if  received  into  the  intestine  of  a  suitable 
bearer.  But  direct  experiments  do  not  support  this  view;  dogs,  rabbits, 
oxen,  pigs,  and  men  have  been  fed  with  large  numbers  of  the  ova  of 
A.  lumhricoides  containing  living  embryos  without  any  infection  result- 
ing. Similar  experiments  conducted  upon  horses,  dogs,  and  cats  with 
the  ova  of  their  peculiar  round-worms  have  had  similar  negative  results, 
and  it  seems  indeed  almost  certain  that  infection  does  not  take  place 
by  a  direct  transference  of  the  embryo-holding  ova  into  the  alimentary- 
canal  of  the  definitive  bearer.  It  may  be  said  also  with  some  confidence 
that  the  embryos  do  not  escape  from  the  ova  to  enjoy  a  free  existence 
for  a  time.  On  analogical  and  other  grounds  it  is  a  far  more  probable 
yiew  that  the  ovum  is  taken  up  in  some  way  by  an  invertebrate 
intermediate  bearer,  perhaps  a  worm,  or  the  larva  of  an  insect,  and  in 
it  the  embryo  passes  through  a  necessary  portion  of  its  metamorphosis, 
and  then  enters  the  stomach  of  its  future  host  in  some  passive  mode 
with  food  or  drink. 

Ascaris  lumhricoides  infests  also  the  pig  i  and  the  ox :  it  is  found 
in  man  all  over  the  known  world,  but  more  abundantly  in  some 
countries  than  in  others.  In  the  Southern  States  of  North  America, 
especially  among  the  negroes,  it  attacks  almost  every  one,  young  and 
old.  In  the  West  India  Islands,  Brazil,  Finland,  Greenland,  in  parts 
of  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  it  is  also  very  frequently  met  with. 
The  rural  population  suffer  more  than  the  dweUers  in  towns,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  low  and  damp  localities  more  than  those  who 
enjoy  higher  and  drier  abodes.  The  poor,  the  young— excluding 
infants  at  the  breast— the  insane,  and  the  dirty,  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  infested.  In  certain  regions  it  has  occasionally  prevailed  so 
much  for  a  time  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  endemic  malady. 

The  round-worm  normally  inhabits  the  small  intestine,  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  the  opinion  that,  unless  a  reinfection  occurs  it 
escapes  after  some  months.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it 
spontaneously  wanders  towards  the  external  apertures  under  certain 
conditions  which  are  not  well  known,  sometimes  passing  throuo-h  the 
anus,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  often  with  severe  purging,  vomiting  or 
sneezing.  _  After  death,  also,  this  migration  is  not  uncommon  and  is 
probably  mduced  by  a  deficiency  of  food,  or  the  presence  of  some 
conditions  unsuitable  for  the  welfare  of  the  worm ;  but  whatever  in- 
duces It,  It  results  in  placing  the  worm  occasionally  in  remote  and 
singular  localities,  both  during  the  lifetime  and  after  the  death  of  the 
sufferer.  It  creeps  sometimes  into  the  gaU  duct,  gall  bladder  or 
hepatic  duct,  more  rarely  into  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  may  oive  rise 
there  to  serious  structural  changes :  it  passes  sometimes  through  an 
ulcer  or  other  abnormal  opening  in  the  intestinal  waU,  and  then  is 

1  Leuckart  considers  this  species  identical  with  A  Suilla. 
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found  after  death  in  the  xDeritoneal  cavity,  accompanied  or  not  with 
the  signs  of  peritonitis,  according  as  it  may  have  migrated  during  life 
or  after  death  ;  it  escapes  sometimes  with  other  intestinal  contents  from 
abscesses  or  fistulas  in  the  abdominal  walls,  and  appears,  indeed,  in 
some  such  instances  to  have  caused  the  local  disease.  It  has  so 
marked  a  tendency  to  creep  into  small  apertures,  that  several  instances 
are  recorded  of  its  becoming  fixed  in  the  eyes  of  buttons  and  other 
similar  small  rings  which  had  been  swallowed  by  the  patient,  and  this 
habit  has  even  suggested  the  swallowing  of  such  rings  to  act  as  worm 
traps.  This  migratory  instinct  has  occasionally  led  the  round- worm 
along  fistulous  channels  to  still  more  remote  cavities  or  organs ;  for 
example,  to  the  pleural  sac,  the  spleen,  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  the 
muscles  of  the  loin  or  neck,  the  spinal  cord,  the  lung,  the  glottis, 
the  trachea,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

In  the  more  favoured  countries,  usually  from  one  to  five  worms  are 
met  with  together,  but  often  many  more  are  present ;  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  various  numbers,  from  200  to  2,500,  have  been  expelled  from 
one  person  within  a  few  months,  and  1,000  were  found  present 
together  in  the  intestine  of  an  idiot  by  Cruveilhier. 

^S//mptoms. — The  round-worm  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  met 
with,  and  is  clinically  more  important  than  any  other  human  intestinal 
worm.    When  it  is  present  in  moderate  numbers,  and  occupies  its 
normal  position  in  the  small  intestines  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy, 
there  are  often  no  discoverable  disorders  of  structure  or  function. 
When  present  in  greater  numbers,  or  infesting  a  delicate  person,  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by  consequent  impaired  nutrition  and 
reflex  phenomena.  Thus  it  may  be  attended  with  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
especially  in  the  umbilical  region,  nausea,  impaired  or  variable 
appetite,  mucous  stools,  and  tumid  abdomen.    Sometimes,  also,  pallor 
of  the  surface,  dilated  pupils,  swollen  eyelids,  squinting,  irritation_  of 
the  nostrils,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  &c. :  indeed,  all  the  allied 
symptoms  'which  have  been  attributed  to  tape-worm.     But  these 
are  by  no  means  constant  effects  of  the  presence  of  round-worms  in 
the  intestine,  nor  are  they  peculiar  to  their  irritation.    They  may  be 
absent  when  worms  are  present  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  may  be 
present  when  no  worms  infest  the  patient;  or  present  with  the  worms, 
but  not  caused  by  them.    They  have,  therefore,  little  or  no  diagnostic 
value.   Sometimes,  however,  especially  when  the  intestme  contained 
these  worms  in  very  large  numbers,  they  have  caused  grave  local  irrita- 
tion as  well  as  constitutional  disturbance,  and  then  post-mortem  exanii- 
nation  has  shown  evidences  of  local  superficial  congestions  and  in- 
flammation so  closely  related  to  them  in  extent  or  position,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  causal  relation.    Thus  cases  are  recorded  where 
numerous  round-worms,  cohering  to  each  other,  gave  rise  to  fatal  ob- 
structions and  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  and  others  in  which  they 
have  excited  serious  and  even  hital  convulsions  in  susceptible  persons. 
Although  in  these  latter  cases  the  reflex  sunptoms  are  probably  m  no 
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essential  point  different  from  those  caused  by  other  irritations,  it  is 
important  to  trace  them  to  the  worms,  if  it  can  be  done,  because  of  the 
comparative  facility  with  Mdiich  the  exciting  cause  can  be  removed. 
In  the  rarer  cases  in  which  the  round-worm  wanders  during  life  into 
distant  cavities,  organs,  or  passages,  the  disorders  they  induce  vary 
with  the  parts  visited,  and  may  be  of  great  severity,  or  even  terminate 
fatally. 

Diagnosis. — When,  for  any  reason,  a  patient  is  suspected  to  har- 
bour round-worms,  it  has  been  a  not  unfrequent  practice  to 
employ  the  usual  treatment  for  their  expulsion — often  a  rather 
vigorous  one — as  a  means  of  diagnosis ;  and  should  no  worms  be 
passed,  it  has  been  assumed  that  none  were  present :  thus  submitting 
the  patient  to  treatment  before  the  need  for  it  is  made  out,  and 
assuming,  somewhat  hastily,  that  the  recognised  treatment  may  be 
relied  upon. 

An  easy  and  satisfactory  method  of  diagnosis  consists  in  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  stools,  in  which,  if  the  suspected 
person  harbours  a  mature  female,  the  ova^  are  readily  seen.    I  pub- 
lished a  case  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  June  14th,  1856, 
which  so  well  illustrates  the  value  of  this  method  for  diagnosis,  and 
its  bearing  on  treatment,  that  I  venture  to  give  here  the  followino- 
summary  of  it : —  ^ 
A  girl,  aged  twelve  years,  had  passed  two  round-worms  before  she 
came  under  observation,  and  had  complained  for  six  weeks  of  ab- 
dominal pains  and  disordered  digestion.    For  convenience  of  obser- 
vation she  was  admitted  into  hospital  Feb.  14th,  1855 ;  her  stools  then 
contained  ova  of  Ascaris  hmibricoides  (Fig.  23).  After  nine  days  during 
which  she  was  treated  by  a  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
infusion  of  quassia,  with  rest  and  good  diet,  she  declared  herself 
well,  but  had  passed  no  worms.    For  ten  days  more  she  was  treated 
by  oil  of  male  fern  and  castor  oil,  followed  by  scammony  Mdthout 
effect.    For  a  further  period  of  ten  days  she  took  infusions  of  quassia 
and  senna,  also  without  result.    For  five  weeks  more  she  was  given 
turpentine  and  castor  oil,  or  turpentine  alone,  at  weeldy  intervals  • 
and  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  each  dose,  except  the  last' 
she  passed  one  or  two  worms,  generally,  but  not  always,  motionless' 
The  ova  were  still  abundant  in  the  stools,  but  the  treatment  fanine 
to  expel  any  more  worms,  she  was  givQU  Dolichos  pruriensiov  four  davs 
until  It  caused  nausea,  when  it  was  omitted:  but  for  twelve  dava 
more  she  expelled  occasionally  one  or  two  worms  with  the  stools  tL 
Dolichos  pruriens  was  then  repeated  for  eight  days,  and  again  omitted  • 
after  which  she  passed,  in  the  following  fortnight,  three  more  worms' 
The  ova  were  then  found  to  be  absent  from  the  stools,  and  she  was 
discharged.  While  under  treatment  she  passed,  in  all,  seventeen  round 
worms  ;  but  during  the  last  three  months  and  a  half  she  was  in  perfect 

1  It  is  curious  to  note  that  these  ova  have  been  described      ohnloT-o  „ 
iL^^^t,  1849,  p.  532) ;  and  nxore  recently  as    choleraphyt'n, "V  thf 
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health,  and  would  have  been  discharged  but  for  the  observation  of  the 

ova  in  the  fseces.  ■,   n  ^• 

Davaine  drew  attention  to  the  value  of  this  method  of  diagnosis  m 
1857  {Comytes  Eendus  Soc.  Biologie,  2"  Serie,  t.  iv.  p.  188);  and 
Leuchart  says  {Die  menschlichen  Parisiten,  &c.,  B.  ii.  p.  251,  1867), 
"  In  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  fseces  we  possess  a  means  to 
determine  the  presence  of  the  round-worm,  which  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
sure ;  if  it  were  more  generally  practised,  many  errors  of  _  diagnosis, 
and  many  useless,  if  not  injurious  treatments,  would  be  avoided." 

The  Etiology  and  Pathology  of  the  disorders  induced  by  round- 
worm have  appeared  on  the  surface  during  the  previous  observations. 

Treatment.— Th.B  indications  are  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  to  improve  the  general  nutrition  where  that  has 
suffered,  but  above  all  things  to  expel  the  worms.    Many  of  the 
substances  which  have  obtained  a  reputation  as  anthelmintics  _  have 
been  much  used  for  round-worm,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  sufiicientiy 
exact  knowledge  of  their  action  upon  the  different  species  of  intestinal 
worms  to  enable  us  to  estimate  their  true  clinical  value  m  the  treat- 
ment of  Ascaris  htmhricoides.    There  exists,  however,  a  very  general 
concurrence  of  opinion,  which  I  believe  to  be  weU  founded,  m  favour 
of  the  use  of  santonica  or  worm-seed,  the  unexpanded  flower- 
head  of  an  undetermined  species  of  Artemisia,  as  well  as  of  its  active 
principle,  santonin.    The  dose  of  the  worm-seed  is  from  60  to  120 
o-rains  but  it  is  not  much  used  on  accoimt  of  its  inconvenient  form; 
that  of  santonin,  which  is  more  used,  is  from  one  to  three  grains 
twice  daily  to  a  child,  and  from  three  to  six  grams  for  an  adult.  Alter 
a  short  course  of  this  medicine,  an  aperient  may  be  given  with 
advantage.    It  is  apt  to  produce  a  singular  although  but  temporary 
perversion  of  vision  if  given  in  too  large  doses,  or  for  too  long  a  time, 
objects  seeming  to  be  yellow,  blue,  or  green.    The  urine  also  may  be 
tincred  red  after  its  use.    Violent  cathartics  do  not  deserve  much 
confidence,  nor  are  the  drugs  employed  for  tape-worm  (except,  perhaps, 
turpentine)  to  be  trusted  to.    Polichos  pruriens  would  seem  to  be 
worthv  of  further  trial  in  some  cases  where  santonin  is  not  available, 
but  of  the  numerous  other  substances  which  have  been  at  times 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  A.  lumhricoides,  it  is  unnecessary 

to  sav  more  here.  ,  .  n  , 

The  Prevention  of  Ascaris  lumhricoides  cannot  be  so  conhdently 
treated  of  as  was  that  of  T.  solium,  because  we  are  not  certain  how  i 
enters  our  bodies;  but  whether  we  hold  with  Leuckart  tlmt  an 
intermediate  bearer  is  essential,  or  with  Dayame  that  it  s  not  and 
that  we  drink  the  ova  in  impure  water,  m  all  probability  the  careful 
cooking  of  all  our  foods  and  drinks  would  prove  a  good  protection 
even  in  those  countries  and  districts  in  which  this  pest  most  abounds. 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  well-filtered  water  could  convey  the 
infection. 
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i^scAEis  MYSTAX  (Zeder) 

Is  the  common  round-worm  of  the  cat,  and  is  identical  with  Ascaris 
marginata  of  the  dog  (Schneider). 

Dcscri!]ption. — It  is  smaller  and  more  slender  than  A .  lumbricoides, 
has  two  small  lateral,  cuticular,  wing-like  appendages  near  the  head. 
The  vidva  in  the  adult  female  occurs  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
length  from  the  head.  In  man  it  has  only  been  found  parasitic  in 
three  trustworthy  instances,  which  are  recorded  by  13ellingham, 
Cobbold,  and  Leuckart. 


OXYURIS  VERMICULARIS  (Bremser),  (Common  seat-worm). 

Description. — A  small  whitish  fusiform  worm,  the  female  attaining 
in.  in  length  by  -^^  in.  in  thickness,  and  the  male  about  ^  in.  in  length 
by  in.  in  thickness  (Fig.  24). 
The  head  (Fig.  24  h,  d)  is  furnished 
witlitliree  inconspicuous  lips  around 
a  terminal  mouth,  and  an  elongated 
vesicular  expansion  of  the  cuticular 
layer  on  its  dorsal  and  ventral  as- 
pects. The  oesophagus  is  continuous, 
with  a  muscular  stomach  containintr 
three  teeth,  and  then  follows  a  simple 
intestine.  The  surface  is  marked  by 
fine  transverse  rugLe,  and  the  lateral 
longitudinal  bauds  form  a  slight  an- 
gular projection.  The  female  has  a 
long,  awl-shaped,  caudal  extremity 
(Fig.  24  c) ;  the  vulva  is  situated 
about  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  body,  and 
conducts  to  a  vagina,  a  bifid  uterus, 
and  this  to  two  tubular  ovaries.  The 
male  has  a  blunted  tail  end  furnislied 
with  six  pairs  of  papillse,  and  a 


Fio.    2i.  —  0xyuris    Verviicularit.     a  Nr.tr.ra 
si.-e     b  Head,  mngnined.    c  T:iil,  magnilled 
(Davaine.) 


d  Head,  more  magnilied. 

single  spiculum  communicating  with  the  anal  aperture.  The  eo-gs 
(Fig.  25)  are  oval  but  flattened  on  one  surface,  measure  1^017 in.  by  y^^in., 
contain  at  the  time  of  deposition  a  developing  embryo,  and  have  a 
firm  shell  consisting  of  three  layers,  one  of  which  is"  absent  at  one 
pole,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  embryo.  A  moderate  estimate 
allows  10,000  to  12,000  ripe  ova  for  the  uterus  of  a  single  female 

Life  History.— T\\Q  seat-worm,  like  the  round-worm,  is  found  -all 
over  the  world,  and  is  perhaps  even  more  frequently  met  with  It  is 
said  to  abound  particularly  in  Egypt  and  in  Greenland.  It  normally 
ml.aluts  the  colon  of  man  only,  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tectum,  and  ]s  commonly  fuund  in  large  numbers,  the  males  fewer 
than  the  females,  and  it  often  migrates  spontaneously  throuoh  the 
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anus.  The  ova  are  discharged  into  the  intestine  of  the  infested 
person,  and  there  undergo  a  further  development,  so  that  at  the 
period  of  their  escape  with  the  stools  they  usually  contain  a  distinctly 
formed  embryo.  The  frequent  spontaneous  migrations  of  the  ripe 
female  also  often  lead  to  the  deposition  of  the  ova  upon  the  skin  and 
hair  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus. 

The  ova  deposited  with  the  stools  rather  rapidly  develop  under 
favourable  conditions,  especially  moisture  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  ; 
they  are  not  killed  by  extreme  cold  or  by  desiccation,  but  a  few  days' 
delay  in  water  kills  them  outright,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  die  in  a  few  weeks  unless  their  progress  has  been  arrested  by 
cold  or  dryness.    It  does  not  seem  that  they  hatch  in  the  free  state. 

Kiickenmeister  and  Vix  conceive  that  all  the  trans- 
formations from  the  embryo  to  the  adult  form  take 

 „        place  within  the  intestine  of  the  infested  person  with- 

Fio.25.-ovumofo.v-out  any  necessary  migration,  and  at  first  siglit  this 
uris  vcrmicuiaris^,  yiew  sccms  to  rcceivo  support  irom  the  tact  that  large 
(L°euckart.T  numbcrs  of  seat-worms  are  commonly  found  together, 

and  that  various  grades  of  development  are  there  met  with.  This 
view,  however,  is  out  of  accord  with  the  general  law  of  development  in 
parasitic  animals,  and  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  known  facts. 
Leuckart  insists  that  the  emigration  of  the  embryo  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  future  development,  and  has  indeed  almost  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  by  observation  and  experiment,  as  well  as  by 
powerful  aronments.   His  view  is,  th  at  the  ova  deposited  with  the  faeces 
are  abundantly  and  widely  scattered  in  the  dry  state  by  winds  and 
other  agencies,  and  then  are  taken  into  our  stomachs  upon  uncooked 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  in  various  other  conceivable  modes ;  there, 
exposed  to  the  digestive  fluids,  the  embryos  escape,  are  carried  down 
into  the  colon,  and  attain  the  adult  form  probably  m  about  two  weeks. 
A  sort  of  self-infection  frequently  may  take  place  also ;  m  persons 
already  infested,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  ova  upon  the  skm  and  hairs 
near  the  anus  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  fingers,  after  scratch- 
ing to  allay  the  violent  irritation  which  these  small  pests  produce  ;  and 
in  other  modes  the  eggs  may  find  their  way  into  the  stomach  from 
the  soiled  bed-clothes  or  personal  linen.    These  views  explain  some 
loncT-known  facts  which  are  not  otherwise  so  easily  understood ;  lor 
instance,  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  some  persons  sufier 
from  seat-worms,  and  the  liability  to  relapses  notwithstanding  repeated 
treatment:  the  frequency  with  which  these  worms  are  found  inhabit- 
ing many  members  of  one  family  or  household,  the  greater  hability  ot 
children,  of  dirty  or  insane  people,  and  of  persons  who  often  eat 
uncooked  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  immunity  of  mtants  at 

the  breast.  , 

Symptoms.— When  only  a  few  seat-worms  are  present,  they  give 
rise  to  no  inconvenience,  and  are  usually  only  accidentally  discovered 
in  the  stools.  When  they  are  more  numereus,  or  the  patient  is  more 
sensitive,  they  cause  an  itching  or  tickling,  in  the  anus  and  its  neigh- 
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bourhood,  which  is  sometimes  intolerable  to  the  sufferer,  especially  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening.  In  females  it  is  peculiarly  distressing, 
from  the  habit  which  the  worm  has  of  wandering  into  the  vagina  ;  but 
in  both  sexes  inordinate  sexual  excitement  sometimes  is  produced. 
Although  there  is  sometimes  evidence  of  local  irritation  in  the  shape 
of  excess  of  mucus  in  the  fteces  and  punctiform  redness  around  the 
anus,  the  cases  of  severe  convulsion  and  other  nervous  disorders  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  action  of  seat-worms  must  be  received  with 
much  caution. 

Diagnosis. — Inspection  of  the  stools  will  discover  the  worms ;  and 
a  microscopic  examination  will  show  the  ova. 

Treatment. — Probably  any  infected  person  who  adopted  the  re- 
quisite precautions  against  reinfection  from  himself  or  others  would 
get  well  in  a  few  weeks  without  treatment  by  drugs,^  but  this  period 
would  be  shortened  by  the  use  of  aperients  and  occasionally  injections 
into  the  rectum  of  cold  water,  turpentine  and  castor-oil  with  gruel, 
and  of  preparations  of  wormwood,  quassia,  assafcetida,  santonin,  &c. 
Frequent  external  applications  of  mercurial  or  other  ointments  and 
lotions  likely  to  kill  the  embryos  might  be  employed  also. 

Prevention. — From  the  foregoing  history,  it  may  be  learned  that  a 
sufferer  from  seat-worms  should  avoid  touching  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  anus,  should  be  scrupulously  clean  ^  in  person  and  in  clothing ;  that 
persons  not  yet  infested  should  avoid  close  personal  contact,  especially 
in  bed,  with  those  who  harbour  the  worms,  and  should  also  adopt  the 
caution  of  eating  only  well-cooked  food. 


Family  STRONGYLIDES. 


DocHMius  DTJODENALis  (Leuckart). 

This  minute  but  dangerous  parasite  was  discovered  by  Dubini  in 
1838,  in  Northern  Italy ;  its  zoological  position  is  scarcely  yet  settled, 
but  its  close  affinity  to  the  genus  Dochmius  of  Dujardin  has  been 
shown  by  Molin  and  Leuckart. 

Description.— It  is  a  small  somewhat  cylindrical  worm  :  the  females 
measure  ^  in.  and  the  males  ^  in.  in  length  (Fig.  26.)  The  terminal 
mouth  IS  surrounded  by  a  dilated  capsule  directed  obliquely  backwards 
and  furnished  with  four  large  teeth  on  its  longer  or  ventral  border  and 
with  four  smaller  ones  on  the  opposite  or  dorsal  margin  (Fig.  27)  '  Tlie 
bursa  of  the  male  is  complex,  the  spicula  two  in  number  °  The  vulva 
of  the  female  is  placed  a  little  behind  the  centre.  The  eo-o-s  are  oval 
measure  in.  by  T^Vir  in.,  and  when  deposited  contain  a  yelk  in  Drooe<^^ 
of  cleavage.  ^ 

1  This  appears  to  be  a  daring  statement  in  the  face  of  past  experience  but  its  m-c, 
bability  IS  measured  by  the  evidence  for  the  life  history  here  given  ^ 

The  common  Hindoo  custom  of  washing  after  avoi-w       „r  j'r     i.-  • 
more  frequent  imitation  in  this  country.    ^  """^      defecation  is  worthy  of 
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We  know  as  yet  but  a  part  of  its  life  history  by  direct  observation, 

and  infer  the  remainder  from  that  of  the  better 
known  and  very  closely  allied  D.  trigonocephalus 
of  the  docT.    the  egg,  after  escaping  with  the 
stools,  under  favourable  conditions  hatches^  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  embryo  enjoys  a  free  exist- 
ence for  a  time  in  mud  and  muddy  water.    It  is 
taken  into  our  stomachs  by  drinking  impure  water 
without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediate 
bearer,  and  there  it  grows  and  develops  to  some 
extent  before  it  passes  on  into  the  duodenum  or 
jejunum,  where  the  adult  form  is  assumed.  It  then 
attaches  itself  by  its  powerfully  armed  mouth  to 
the  villi  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sucks  the 
blood  of  its  host.    Sometimes,  under  conditions 
not  yet  explained,  it  becomes  encysted  between 
the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  gut.  It 
occurs  in  warm  countries  only,  hac  been  found  in 
Italy  (Dubini),  Brazil  (Wucherer),  and  in  Egypt 
(Pruner,  Bilharz,  Griesinger),  where  it  is  a  very 
frequent  and  dangerous  pest,  infesting  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population.    It  is  present  in 
large  numbers  together,  often  by  hundreds,  some- 
times by  thousands,  and  then  may  cause  frequent 
and  dangerous  htemorrhages  into  the  bowels, 
Pig  26.-Maie  and  female  foUowcd  by  an  auftimic  Condition,  which  is  often 
SfltrlLSTf'       fatal,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Egyptian  clilorosis 
had  been  given  before  Griesinger  pointed  out  its  true  nature. 

Doubtless  its  ova  might  be  found  in  the  stools 
of  infested  persons,  but  of  the  treatment  which 
should  follow  a  diagnosis  so  estabhshed  little  can 
be  said,  except  that  Griesinger  recommends  tur- 
pentine, and  that  santonin  and  such  other  sub- 
stances as  are  believed  to  expel  nematode  worms 
should  be  tried.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
consume  only  pure  water  or  drinks  which  have 
been  boiled,  so  as  to  avoid  re-infection,  and  the 
patient  might  then  be  fairly  expected  to  outlive 

the  worm.  ^  .     .         .  Fio.  2-.— Head  of  Doch 

Although  to  the  practitioner  in  Britain  this  para-  ^?naiis,n^i^ 
site  is  not  of  practical  import,     ^^^^^^^^  *X  ^^.^^.S?' 

that  it  may  be  found  in  India  or  some  ot  the 
tropical  British  colonies,  that  I  have  ventured  to  include  it  lieie. 
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Family  TRICHOTRACHELIDES. 


Trichogephalus  dispar  (Rudolphi). 

Description. — The  female  measures  about  ^  in.  the  male  about 
14  in-  in  length.  The  anterior  three-fifths  of  the  body  are  threadlike, 
measuring  ttott  iii-  only  iii  thickness,  and  bear  a  simple  terminal  mouth 
without  papillje.  The  posterior  two-fifths,  about  gV  in.  in  thickness, 
contain  the  generative  organs  and  the  intestinal  canal ;  in  the  male  it 
is  spirally  coiled,  in  the  female  slightly  curved  (Fig.  28).  The  caudal 
extremity  is  rounded  off  in  the  male,  and 
bears  a  single  blunt  spiculum  in  a  tubu- 
lar proti-usile  sheath  which  is  furnished 
with  teeth.  The  vulva  in  the  female 
opens  about  the  level  of  the  stomach 
into  a  vagina,  the  walls  of  which  are 
furnished  with  teeth,  and  often  prolapse. 
The  large  uterus  contains  thousands  of 
eggs,  which  are  elliptical  in  form,  and 
have  a  nipple-shaped  projection  at  each 
end.  They  measure  in,  by  yttu  i^i- 
(Fig.  29),  and  have  a  firm  brownish 
yellow  shell,  wanting  at  each  pole,  so 
as  to  leave  an  aperture  which  is  closed 
by  a  firm  transparent  nipple-shaped 
plug.  As  found  in  the  stools  the  yelk 
shows  no  trace  of  commencing  develop- 
ment. 

Life  History.  —  The  Trichocephalus  _  .    _        ,   , 

crenatus  of  the  pig,  and  also  that  found  in  some  monkeys,  is  probably 
the  same  as  our  T.  dispar.    It  is  met  with  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 

European  countries  ;  in  Syria,  Egypt' 
and  North  America;  it  abounds  in 
Italy,  and  in  some  Eastern  lands ;  but 
is  said  to  be  comparatively  rare  in 
Copenhagen  and  in  London  (Cobbold). 
It  does  not  generally  occur  in  large 
numbers  together,  although  sometimes 
.  .  ^^^^     the  colon  is  its  chosen  resi- 

dence, but  occasionally  it  is  met  with  in  the  intestines  near.  Durina 
the  life  of  Its  host,  it  attaches  itself  by  tlirusting  its  long  whip" 
like  neck  into  the  mucous  membrane.  The  ova  deposited  with  the 
stools,  like  those  oi  Ascaris  lumhricoides,  very  slowly  develop  noi 
mally  in  damp  earth  or  water,  so  that  in  warm  weather  and  under 
favourable  conditions  the  embryo  is  formed  in  about  four  or  five 
months;  but  in  cold  weather  or  exposed  to  temporary  drought  it 


Pig.  28.— Male  and  female  Triclioceplmlu 
dispar,  magnified.  (Leuckart.) 


Pio.  29.-  Ovum  01  T.  dispar. 

hundreds  have  been  found 
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requires  a  year  and  a  half  or  more.  In  this  state  the  embryo 
remains,  and  neither  develops  further  nor  leaves  the  shell  to  become 
free.  (Davaine  has  preserved  them  alive  in  this  stage  for  four  years.) 
From  Leuckart's  experiments  upon  the  Tricliocephali  of  sheep  and 
pigs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  no  intermediate  bearer  intervenes, 
but  that  we  swallow  the  ova  with  their  contained  embryos  in  some 
accidental  manner,  as  dust  upon  uncooked  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.  &c. 
and  that  the  embryos  escape  into  our  stomachs  after  partial  digestion 
of  the  shells,  develop  somewhat,  and  then  travel  onwards  to  the 
colon,  where  they  become  sexually  mature  in  four  or  five  weeks. 

No  symptoms  are  known  to  be  caused  by  T.  dispar,  although  some 
writers  have  attributed  severe  reflex  disorders  to  them  when  present 
in  large  numbers.^  The  worm  may  be  readily  shown  to  be  present  by 
finding  the  ova  in  the  stools.  A  satisfactory  treatment  by  drugs  is 
not  yet  known,  but  there  is  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  the 
parasite  has  probably  a  short  duration  of  life,  and  that  we  may  prevent 
further  infection  by  avoiding  uncooked  foods  and  drinking  pure 
water. 

1  "WTien  Roderer  and  Wagler,  about  a  century  ago,  rediscovered  tliis  worm,  Morgagni's 
prior  observation  having  been  forgotten,  tbey  supposed  that  it  produced  the  typhoid 
fever  then  prevailing  at  Gottingen.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  error  arose, 
the  worms  havint^  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  most  of  the  victims  of  the  fever,  a,nd 
nearly  coinciding  in  seat  with  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease.  In  connexion 
with  this,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  more  modern  theory  of  the  etiology  of  typhoid  lever 
receives  an  indirect  support  from  the  fact  that  every  person  who  is  shown  to  be  mtested 
with  those  very  common  Entozoa  Oxyuris  vermicularis  or  Trichocephalus  dispar  is 
thereby  demonstrated  to  have  swallowed  minute  portions  of  his  own  or  another  person  s 
fseces. 


II- — Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  {continued). 
E. — Diseases  of  the  Pekitoneum. 

1.  Peritonitis. 

2.  Tubercle  of  the  Peritoneum. 

3.  Carcinoma  of  the  Peritoneum. 

4.  Affections  of  the  Abdominal  Lymphatic 

Glands. 

5.  Ascites. 


PERITONITIS. 


By  John  Eichaed  Waedell,  M.D.,  F.RC.P. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  which 
invests  the  abdominal  organs  and  lines  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  may 
be  partial  or  limited,  or  it  may  be  diffused  over  the  entire  inner  sur- 
face of  the  peritoneal  sac.  Effusion  is  almost  the  invariable  conse- 
quence, and  examination  after  death  discovers  serum,  albuminous 
exudation,  sero-purulent,  purulent,  or  sero-sanguineous  fluid  and 
organized  adhesions. 

Preliminary  Observations. — Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is 
characterised  by  the  kind  of  phenomena  which  are  exemplified  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  other  serous  membranes.  It  may  occur  at  all 
ages,  in  every  description  of  temperament,  and  under  the  most  varied 
conditions  of  the  system.  It  attacks  the  earliest  infancy  as  weU  as  the 
adult  and  those  in  advanced  life,  and  both  sexes  are  equally  liable  to 
the  affection.  It  happens  to  the  robust  and  plethoric,  the  cachectic  and 
attenuated,  and  also  to  those  whose  constitution  has  been  undermined 
and  broken  down ;  and  whenever  its  distinguishing  symptoms  are 
really  proclaimed  it  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  maladies  with  which 
the  physician  has  to  deal.  It  may  come  on  suddenly  with  apparent 
and  easily  recognised  symptoms,  or  it  may  supervene  slowly  and  in- 
sidiously, and  continue  for  a  time  without  being  detected.  It  may  be 
primary  when  it  is  difficult  or  absolutely  incapable  of  connexion  with 
any  foregoing  or  coetaneous  disease.  It  may  be  consecutive  upon,  or 
symptomatic  of,  some  other  morbid  condition.  It  may  present  the 
sthenic  or  asthenic  form.  And  it  may  be  met  with  only  in  sporadic 
cases,  or  prevail  as  an  epidemic.  Every  example  of  the  complaint 
wiU,  if  carefully  studied,  exhibit  some  peculiarity— some  cognizable 
difference  m  its  physiognomy,  if  such  term  may  be  employed— de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  of  mal-nutrition,  or  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissues,  upon  the  operation  of  external  agencies,  the  time  of  life  the 
amount  of  vital  power,  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient  It' will 
be  modified  by  the  state  of  the  depurative  organs,  and  especially  by 
that  of  the  kidneys,  because  those  deleterious  and  effete  matters 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  the  renal  organs,  when  retained 
in  the  circulation,  are  particularly  prone  to  institute  the  inflammatory 
process  in  serous  membranes.  When  the  disease  is  regarded  in  all  its 
phases  and  its  cardinal  signs  are  duly  obsei-ved,  it  exhibits  a  train  of 
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phenomena  peculiar  to  its  own  morbid  action ;  and  if  Peritonitis, 
like  pneumonia  and  certain  other  diseases,  which  formerly  had  always 
accorded  to  them  an  essentiality,  is  not  to  be  deemed  an  essential 
complaint— a  nosological  entity,  as  some  modern  pathologists  maintain 
 certainly  from  its  importance  demands  a  distinct  place  in  a  com- 
prehensive work  like  that  of  "  The  System  of  Medicine." 

The  older  authors  did  not  distinguish  the  inflammation  of  this 
membrane  as  apart  and  disconnected,  but  only  as  associated  and 
confounded  with  the  inflamed  condition  of  subjacent  organs  and 
tissues,  nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  this  distmc- 
tion  was  made.    Since  that  time  the  researches  of  Broussais,  Bichat, 
Barron  Hodgkin,  and  more  recently  of  Habershon,  have  extended  our 
information,  and  given  much  precision  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Sauvacres  remarks  :— "  Enteritis  mesenterica  (Peritonitis)  dijicilhme 
distinguitur  ah  enteritide,  quacwm  etiam  scepe  complicatur:'\  Cullen 
says  it  is  difficult  to  say  by  what  symptoms  it  can  be  recognised,  and 
more  recent  authors  have  expressed  themselves  in  similar  language ; 
but  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  it  unquestionably  displays  features 
by  which  it  can  be  diagnosticated.  John  Hunter  thus  dehvers  himselt 
on  this  subject:-" If  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  cavity  ot  the 
abdomen  inflames,  its  inflammation  does  not  affect  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  •  or  if  the  peritoneum  covering  any  of  the  viscera  is  inflamed, 
it  does  not  affect  the  viscera.  Thus  the  peritoneum  shall  be  umversaUy 
inflamed,  as  in  puerperal  fever,  yet  the  P^^f  ^^^^  'VTrCe 
the  proper  coats  of  the  intestmes  shall  not  be  affected  ^    That  these 
propositions  are  sometimes  verified  it  cannot  be  denied  but  accordmg 
to  my  own  experience  in  Peritonitis  which  has  existed  foi  a  time  it 
well-nigh  always  happens  that  some  of  theorgans  and  structures  which  it 
lovers  reveal  the  inflammatory  products.  Dr.  Habershon  iii  a_  valuable 
article  3  on  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  Peritonitis,  speaks  with  much 
boldness'and  decisiof  on  this  ^-stion,  and  he  bases  his  conc^u^^^^^^^^ 
on  the  trustworthy  ground  of  accumulated  facts.      In  3,75.^  mspec 
tSns  reSed  at  GuVs  Hospital,"  says  this  physician,  "  during  twenty- 
five  years  500  instances  of  Peritonitis  occur,  but  we  cannot  find  a 
dnglJ  case  thoroughly  detailed  wh.re  the  disease  could  be  correct 
rZ',vc\9d  as  existincr  solely  in  the  peritoneal  serous  membrane  He 
hfn  d  vid  s  th^^^^^^^  Peritonitis  by  extension  from  diseased 

Wra  or  direct  injury;  secondly,,  into  '^"^f^^^^^^^ 
changes  as  in  albuminuria,  pyaemia,  puerperal  fevei,  and  eiysipeias 
aM  ttodfy  into  those  caused  by  nutritive  changes,  as  m  struma  and 
cancer  Slis^^^^^^  then  contemplates  the  affection  so-caUed  Peri- 
toS;  as  noLing  more  than  the  local  evidence  of  --^f^l^^-^-^^'^^ 
changes  pervading  the  whole  system.  Dr  Sievekmg  ^ays  it  s  the 
climax  of  nutritive  derangements,  certainly  not  to  }^  ^^^f^J^^ 
primarily,  in  the  serous  investment  of  the  mtpstmes/    The  toimei 

1  Classis  iii.  gen.  xv.  sp.  iy.  ^  On  the  Blood,  p.  2U. 

3  Meclico-Chlrurgical  Review,  No.  xlui.  •,  n  iQ«fi 

4  Croonian  T.octuros,  Bri/ish  Af r.dicalJoHrnal,  April  14, 
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of  these  authorities  denies  that  it  is  ever  idiopathic,  but  he  would 
almost  seem  to  discard  that  term  from  pathological  phraseology,  as 
he  conceives  it  can  hardly  with  correctness  be  applied  to  any  disease 
spontaneously  instituted  within  the  organism,  and  not  dependent  upon 
external  noxious  agencies  or  parasites. 

Sometimes  the  lesion  is  but  partial,  in  other  instances  it  extends 
over  the  entire  membrane,  and  doubtless  it  is  at  the  outset  only  that  it  is 
limited,  and  that  its  diffusion  gradually  supervenes.  Its  closest  analo- 
gies  arepleuritis  and  pericarditis,  and  like  these  affections  it  is  broadly 
distinguished  byits  tendency  to  effusion,  adhesions  by  coagulable  lymph, 
or  the  deposition  of  purulent  or  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  pathologic 
conditions  consequent  upon  Peritonitis,  as  of  the  other  maladies  now 
instanced,  are  sometimes  inceptive  of  further  disease,  or  they  may  be 
defensive  against  worst  results  ;i  they  may  eventuate  in  the  union  or 
binding  down  of  organs  and  parts  whereby  their  functions  are  seriously 
or  even  fatally  interfered  with ;  or  this  same  tendency  to  albuminous 
exudation  may,  as  in  some  instances  of  perforation,  be  conservative  of 
life,  the  plastic  deposit  being  the  means  whereby  nature  essays  to  effect 
reparation.  But  these  and  kindred  considerations  will  be  more  fully 
considered  when  I  speak  of  the  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  of  the- 
disease. 

Etiology.— The  causes  of  Peritonitis  are  often  traceable  to  wet  and 
cold  damp  feet,  damp  beds,  chill  winds,  sudden  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, as  when,  after  being  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  the  body  is 
rapidly  cooled,  or  to  excessive  fatigue— in  fact  to  such  general  in- 
fluences as  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  inflammation  in  other 
viscera  It  may,  m  a  more  direct  manner,  be  induced— in  a  mechanical 
,yay_by  invagination,  strangulated  hernia,  surgical  operations  (as  in 
paracentesis  abdommis  and  ovariotomy) ;  by  contusions,  bruises,  the 
wounds  of  cutting  or  blunt  instruments ;  by  displacement  of  some  of 
the  internal  organs,  or  some  unusual  stretching  or  laceration  of  the 
membrane  ;-by  the  extrusion  of  certain  matters  into  the  serous  sac  as 
in  hepatic  or  splemc  abscess,  rupture  of  the  stomach,  bile-ducts  spleen 
uterus,  urinary  bladder,  ureters,  the  ovary  or  some  part  of  the  sub: 

the  acute  disease  of  some  organ  by  contiguity  of  structure,  as  in  Gas- 
tritis, hepa  itis,  splenitis,  m  dysentery,  or  in  typhoid  fever  whTnthe 
lower  third  of  the  ileiim  or  the  vermiform  appendix  is  ulcerated 
Sometimes  tumours,  extra-uterine  conceptions,  or  malignant  growths 
by  the  induction  of  pressure,  or  ulcerative  absorption,  give  rise  to  it 
The  abrupt  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  mire  esDeciallv  of  fl  o 
catamema  and  lochia,  and  the  sudden  retro?eskon  of  cuta^^^^^^^^^ 
tions  have  been  enumerated;  and  contamination  of  the  blood  S  " 
resulting  from  the  altered  and  imperfect  action  of  certain  of  the 
excreting  organs  enters,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believ iC  far  mo  e 
frequently  and  far  more  importantly  as  an  element  in  tl  e  causron 
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than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Indeed,  many  attacks  which  we  regard 
as  idiopathic  q,re  dependent  upon  a  common  cause  in  the  organism,  but 
this  membrane  may  sometimes  have  a  greater  proclivity  to  the  con- 
dition of  inlhamraation  than  any  other  part.  Sometimes  Peritonitis 
is  metastatic  of  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  and  the  exanthematous  fevers. 
Broussais  repeatedly  knew  it  succeed  intermittent  fever,  and  it  is 
occasionally  connected  with  fevers  of  a  malignant  type. 

Symptomatology. — The  invasion  is  often  sudden,  but  the  attack 
may  come  on  slowly  and  covertly.    In  the  acute  sthenic  form  there 
are  generally  rigors,  followed  by  heat  and  flushings,  a  feeling  of  lassi- 
tude, aching  of  the  limbs,  head,  or  back,  a  sense  of  constriction  and 
uneasmess  at  the  epigastrium,  thirst,  nausea,  and  acute  pains  at  some, 
especially  the  lower,  part  of  the  belly.    Pressure  on  the  abdomen, 
coughing,  sneezing,  the  evacuation  of  the  jDladder  or  bowels,  or  even 
the  erect  position  augments  the  pain ;  indeed  whatever  produces  weight 
upon  or  stretches  the  membrane  of  necessity  aggravates  the  suffering. 
The  pain  is  at  first  localized,  but  it  soon  becomes  diffused  over  the 
entire  abdomen,  and  is  a  prominent  sign.    As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  pulse  becomes  quick,  hard,  sharp,  and  tense,  and  rises  from 
120  to  130  in  the  minute.    In  some  exceptional  cases  it  does  not 
ascend  to  more  than  80  or  90,  and  is  of  tolerably  full  volume ;  but 
as  the  rule  it  is  firm,  small,  and  cordy.    The  pulse  is  not  always, 
however,  a  sure  guide,  as  most  serious  attacks  may  be  progressmg 
under  all  conditions  of  the  arterial  circulation  ;  and  even  pam  on 
TDressure,  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  individual  symptoms,  is  not 
invariably  to  be  relied  upon,  because  it  is  not  uniformly  commen- 
surate with  the  amount  of  lesion  which  really  obtains.    The  tongue 
is  mostly  moist  and  covered  with  a  whitish  creamy  mucus,  ^  but 
occasionally  it  is  dry.    The  bowels  have  a  tendency  to  be  confined, 
and  the  uruie  is  scanty  and  high-coloured.    The  skin  is  hot  and  dry  at 
the  earlier  period  of  the  disease,  and  becomes  cool  and  bedewed  with 
a  clammy  sweat  before  dissolution.    The  patient  lies  in  the  supme 
posture  with  knees  drawn  up,  and  cannot  turn  on  either  side  without 
increase  of  pain.    He  will  say  that  he  experiences  a  feeling  of  heat, 
T)ricking,  cutting,  or  soreness  in  his  inside ;  involuntarily  he  relaxes 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  sometimes  fomentations,  and  even  the 
weicrht  of  the  bed-clothes,  cannot  be  borne.    The  breatliing  becomes 
qui?k,  shallow,  and  almost  entirely  thoracic,  and  instead  of  being 
18  or  20  it  may  be  50  or  even  60  in  the  minute.    The  downward 
pressure  of  the  diaphragm  is  instinctively  as  much  as  possible  avoided, 
because  it  moves  the  abdominal  organs,  and  all  movement  gives  pam. 
The  passage  of  flatus  along  the  bowels  is  followed  by  the  same  effect. 
Witli  regard  to  the  pain,  which  is  a  cardinal  sign,  it  presents  some 
differences ;  sometimes  it  is  permanent,  in  other  cases  it  is  paroxysmal, 
assuming  a  spasmodic  character,  and  in  a  few  rare  examples  it  is  not 
present  in  marked  degree.    A,:  the  rule,  it  is  the  chief  and  most  reliable 
symptom. 
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There  is  always  between  this  disease  and  the  features  great  sym- 
pathy.   The  face  becomes  pale,  the  cheeks  collapse,  and  the  eyes  seem 
set  and  sunken  in  their  foramina.    It  assumes  the  Facies  Hippocratica, 
or  what  the  French  term  the  Fades  Gripp^e.    Nausea  and  vomiting 
often  come  on  with  the  other  symptoms,  the  ejected  matters  being  a 
mucoid,  biliary  fluid ;  or,  in  the  case  of  obstructed  bowels,  the  vomited 
matters  may  be  stercoraceous.    Tympanitis  is  never  absent,  and  often 
very  distressing.    The  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  irrita- 
tion which  is  conferred  on  the  mucous-  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
account  for  such  condition.   The  distension  varies  in  degree.   In  those 
whose  bodies  are  flabby  and  resistless  it  is  often  excessive,  whilst  in 
the  robust  and  muscular  it  is  in  less  amount.    If  the  diaphragmatic 
covering  becomes  inflamed,  singultus  often  occurs ;  when  the  serous 
coat  of  the  stomach  is  involved,  sickness  is  urgent;  if  that  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  there  is  strangury ;  and  the  inflamed  tunic  of  the 
kidneys_  will  produce  ischuria  renalis.     Percussion  elicits  the  loud 
tympamtic  note,  especially  in  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  regions. 
When  there  is  effusion  of  serum— which,  of  course,  gravitates  to  the 
lower_  parts— the  line  of  dulness  can  be  most  distinctly  observed,  and 
it  IS  m  some  measure  altered  according  to  the  position  of  the  body 
Palpation  can  only  be  had  recourse  to  with  great  care,  as  the  extreme 
tendern^s  and  muscular  resistance  prevent  much  manual  examination 
When  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  coagulable  lymph  has  matted  the 
intestines  together  and  formed  roughened  deposits  on  the  liver,  spleen 
or  some  tumour,  and  when  albuminous  concretions  adhere  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  the  flat  hand  laid  on  the  abdomen -feels  a  peculiar  thrUl 
or  vibration,  which  is  most  distinct  during  inspiration.   This  sign  only 
obtains  when  the  lymph  is  thrown  out  on  a  resisting  basis.  Aitsculta- 
tion  discovers  a  creaking  friction  sound,  which  is  variable  in  character 
and  intensity,  and  can  only  be  present  for  a  short  time,  as  of  course 
on  the  advent  of  adhesion,  nothing  can  be  heard.    The  physical  sic^s 
of  pericarditis  and  pleuritis  are  far  more  common.     Death  is  ushe?ed 
m  by  quick  and  thready  pulse,  cold  and  clammy  surface,  loss  of  heat 
in  the  feet  and  legs  accelerated  and  laboured  breathing  and  general  de- 
clension of  power  the  mind  being  often  clear  and  collected  to  the  last 
Pemberton  says  the  pa  lent  freq^^^^^^^  on  the  sixth,  seventh 

or  eighth  day.    But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  fatal  issue  often  occurs 
m  two  or  three  days.    In  puerperal  Peritonitis  the  average  duration 
of  the  disease  has_  been  shown  to  be  about  thirty  hours,  and  sometimes 
as  m  perforation,  it  may  be  even  less  than  ten  hours.  WherthrX 

-cl  those 

It  is  that  form  which  is  seen  as  mXSiteSH^^^^ 
matism,  and  m  connexion  with  the  exanthems,  ^Stn.nt  fev^^^^^^ 
puerperal  women  and  when  there  is  perforation  of  TomS  part  oflhe 
digestive  tube.    It  proclaims  contamination  of  the  blood  ami  wit  S 
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vital  power.  The  effusion  is  sudden,  large  in  quantity,  of  debased 
character,  and  notably  deficient  in  organizable  plasma.  The  pulse  i.^ 
soft  and  feeble,  the  surface  soon  becomes  moist,  and  all  the  phenomena 
proclaim  declension  of  vitality. 

When  the  disease  terminates  by  resolution,  a  gradual  improvement 
of  all  the  symptoms  becomes  observable.  The  symi)tomatic  fever 
declines,  the  pain  is  less  m-gent,  and  pressure  can  be  borne  on  the 
abdomen ;  the  skin  is  moderately  moist,  but  not  below  the  ordinary 
temperature ;  the  tongue  looks  -eleaner  ;  the  pulse  is  slower,  fuller,  and 
softer  ;  the  respiration  is  more  normal,  being  less  frequent  and  not  so 
thoracic ;  the  alvine  evacuations  are  freer  and  more  natural ;  and  there 
is  generally  a  copious  secretion  of  urine,  which  contains  an  abundance 
of  lateritious  deposits.  Sometimes  moderate  diarrhoia  or  diaphoresis 
are  critical  discharges.  The  sickness  and  vomiting  cease,  the  tympa- 
nitis and  feeling  of  distension  obtain  in  less  degi-ee,  and  the  patient  can 
extend  his  legs  and  lie  on  either  side  with  more  freedom  and  ease. 
Lastly  the  countenance,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  faithful  an  index 
of  the'  complaint,  looks  calmer  and  more  natural,  it  having  lost  much 
of  the  sunken,  collapsed  appearance  above  described. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  results  is  effusion;  indeed,  the  affection 
cannot  assume  a  well-marked  and  typical  character  without  one  or 
other  of  the  inflammatory  products  being  thrown  out,  and  these,  as  to 
their  proportion  and  quality,  are  varied  in  every  individual  example. 
In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  attack  the  effusion  is  but  small,  and  not 
such  as  in  marked  manner  to  increase  the  size  of  the  abdomen.  It 
gravitates  into  the  pelvis  and  the  iliac  fossae.    It  can  be  detected  by 
percussion  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  belly,  and  there  are  general 
sio-ns  which  indicate  its  presence.    When  it  mcreases,  the  pam  be- 
comes a  less  prominent  symptom,  the  pulse  is  softer,  theje  is  a  feeling 
of  weight  and  dragging  in  the  body,  chiUiness  and  a  dimumtion  ot 
animal  heat,  the  extremities  having  a  tendency  to  become  cool._  In 
such  cases  as  are  metastatic  of  some  other  complaint,  the  effusion  is 
much  more  rapidly  generated  and  the  serous  proportion  is  relatively 
verv  larcre    Andral  records  an  illustration  which  was  metastatic  ot 
rheumatism,  and  which  ran  through  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination 
in  three  days,  and  the  autopsy  showed  an  enormous  quantity  ot  serum 
tinted  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  some  floating  floc- 
culi  and  false  membranes.  AVhen  pus  is  secreted,  rigors  are  a  common 
svmptom  with  febrile  exacerbation  in  the  evenmg,  and  the  pulse  i. 
qSer    It  is  not,  if  in  any  notable  quantity,  absorbed.    It  finds  an 
exit  either  by  forming  an  ulcerated  opening  into  the  .^ow^l  ^dnch  is 
always  fatal,  or,  which  is  much  more  common,  it  establishes  a  fistuloiis 
passage  byway  of  the  psoas  muscle,  or  tln^^ugh  some  part  of  the 
ibdominal  walls.    In  this  tendency  to  appear  at  the  surface  it  seem., 
to  obey  the  law  of  an  ordinary  abscess.  _ 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  rarely  ends  m  gangrene  and  it  s 
still  more  rare  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  membrane  to  become 
gangrenous.    When  it  has  come  on,  it  has  generally  been  at  oi  about 
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the  verniiform  appendix,  or  when  some  part  of  the  bowel  has  been 
unduly  stretched  or  strangulated ;  and,  according  to  Abercrombie,  it  is 
invariably  accompanied  with  false  membranes.  The  sudden  cessation 
of  pain,  singultus,  coldness  of  the  surface,  thready  compressible  pulse, 
general  declension  of  strength,  and  the  Hippocratic  countenance,  are 
indicative  of  this  condition. 

Sometimes  the  acnte  gradually  passes  into  the  chronic  form,  when, 
as  before  remarked,  the  patient  does  not  die  until  after  live  or  six 
weeks.  He  may  live  even  several  months.  In  such  cases  the  effusion 
may  not  be  absorbed  nor  yet  evacuated,  or  a  fistulous  communication 
may  have  been  produced,  and  all  the  conditions  of  asthenia  usher  in 
the  mortal  event.  Again,  in  other  examples,  the  serous  fluid  will  be 
absorbed,  the  adhesions  become  firm  and  organized,  or  the  sero-puru- 
lent  or  purulent  matter  be  discharged,  and  slow  recovery  result. 

The  phases  which  the  inflammation  of  this  membrane  may  assume 
are  very  varied ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  study  of  a  large  number  of 
examples  that  the  physician  can  anticipate  and  comprehend  the  modes 
of  its  progress.  Sometimes  that  cardinal  symptom  pain,  upon  whicli 
such  emphasis  has  been  laid,  only  obtains  at  the  outset ;  and  notwith- 
standmg  its  subsidence,  the  malady  goes  on.  Occasionally,  as  in 
pleuntis,  there  may  be  little  or  no  pain  from  first  to  last,  whilst  rigors 
and  hectic  and  wastmg  pronoimce  still  the  seriousness  of  the  case  at 
■a  tune  long  after  that  period  when  danger  is  generally  thought  to  have 
passed  away,  and  a  large  coUection  of  pus  is  contained  in  the  cavity  • 
or  the  acute  symptoms  may  rapidly  subside  under  a  properly  directed 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  the  condition  of  simple  ascites  will  only 
•appear  to  be  present;  again,  disease  instituted  in  some  of  the  abdomi- 
nal organs  will  greatly  modify  the  affection  after  it  has  become  chronic 
In  this  state  adhesions  alter  the  configuration  of  the  abdomen  bylam-e 
masses  ot  fibrin  being  deposited  together,  by  the  soldering  of  the 
mtestmal  convolutions,  the  agglomeration  of  one  organ  to  another  or 
by  the  formation  of  separate  collections  of  matter  in  distinct  septa 
resemb  mg  independent  abscesses.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that 
the  belly  becomes  soft  and  flabby,  and,  instead  of  improvement  suc- 
oeedmg  this  disappearance  of  the  tension,  convalescence  is  slow  and 
protracted.  Irom  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  obvious  tS  the 
chronic  condition  is  far  from  beinguniform  in  its  phen  Sen  and  tha 
the  pathological  changes  may  be  diverse  and  multiform. 

Vaeieties.— Broussais  and  some  other  authoritip^  ^-npoV  n-p  +t.  •  i 
tion  of  Peritonitis  by  the  exudation  of  blood  in/o^^^^  ^^^^r 
without  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  bloolve^^^^^^^^ 
never  seen  such  an  instance,  and  these  exaim^lp.  IT  f !      .  ^^^^'"^ 
rare.    Such  sparse  exceptions  are  to  be  Soc  afld  T-n  ^.1  '''^'''^'^h' 
rhagic  diathesis,  the  predisposing  causes  hZTf^T}    ^  ^  -^^^ 
ment  and  a  mark/tendeLy  to  Ti:^^2%'^^^^^^  ^l^P^T 
mg  to  Broussais,  the  pulse  is  at  first  full  ]S L     T  Accord- 
co^p^essible,  the  ,1        .^^tX^'t^^^^:^  Sfd^t  , 
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of  the  extremities  and  convulsions  quickly  close  the  scene.^  Laenuec 
was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  licemorrliagic  exudations  of 
serous  membranes,  and  liokitansky  attributes  such  tendency  to  the 
tubercular  cachexia,  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  resulting  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  scorbutic  constitution,  and  the  dyscrasia  of 
drunkards.  The  effect  of  specific  poisons,  such  as  induce  the  various 
febrile  diseases,  and  that  anomalous  condition  of  the  blood  now  spoken 
of  in  which  its  fibrinous  constituent  is  diminished,  and  its  serous  part 
augmented,  are  to  be  enumerated  in  the  causation  of  this  hsemorrhagic 
exudation.  When  the  blood  having  this  origin  is  discovpred  in  the 
peritoneal  sac,  it  is  in  large  quantity,  very  red,  and  in  varying  propor- 
tions mixed  with  serum. 

There  is  another  description  of  Peritonitis  which  systematic  writers 
have  recorded,  and  to  which  the  name  of  latency  has  been  given.  It 
has  been  said  to  attack  those  labouring  under  some  other  ailment,  the 
feeble  and  attenuated,  the  aged,  the  insane,  and  such  as  exhibit  a  low 
degree  of  vitality.  Its  symptoms  at  the  outset  are  masked  and  diffi- 
cult of  recognition,  and,  when  recognised  of  the  asthenic  type,  the 
features  present  those  distinguishing  traits  before  insisted  upon  as 
being  characteristic  of  this  complaint.  It  is  evident  that  such  exam- 
ples are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  secondary  affections  like  unto 
pneumonia  in  albuminuria,  pleuro -pneumonia  when  intercuiTcnt  in 
phthisis,  pericarditis  in  rheumatism,  and  arachnitis  in  continued  fever. 

Non-jplastic  or  Erysipelatous  Peritonitis. — This  is  seen  as  the  sequel 
or  complication  of  the  exanthems,  in  adynamic  fevers,  and  in  puerperal 
Peritonitis.     Its  essential  condition  is  some  hsemic  change,  and  it 
is  characterised  by  asthenia.    It  is  met  with  in  worn-out  and  under- 
mined constitutions,  in  the  unhealthy,  and  ui  those  who  have  had 
some  other  malady.    Its  supervention  is  sudden,  and  it  runs  its  course 
with  great  celerity.    It  does  not  bear  an  antiphlogistic  or  lowering 
treatment,  and  is  only  benefited  by  stimulating  and  sustaining  remedies. 
According  to  Abercrombie,  "the  symptoms  are  sometimes  slight  and 
insidious,  but  sometimes  very  severe ;  and  they  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  run  their  course,  and  by  a  remarkable 
sinking  of  the  vital  powers  which  occurs  from  an  early  period,  and 
often  prevents  the  adoption  of  any  active  treatment.    A  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  affection  is  its  connexion  with 
erysipelas   or  with  other  diseases  of  an  erysipelatous  character.  - 
Illustrative  of  this  form  of  the  complaint  he  gives  the  instance  of  a 
woman  who  had  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  throat,  who  was 
very  suddenly  seized  with  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting,  and  who 
gradually  sank  in  forty-eight  hours.    The  necroscopy  discovered  a 
large  quantity  of  pus  in  the  peritoneal  sac.    And  he  gives  other  and 
similar  examples.     This  physician  also  refers  to  an  epidemic  oi 
erysipelatous  character  which  occurred  amongst  the  children  in  tiie 
Merchants'  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  in  1824.    The  disease  was  ot  miict 

1  Broussais,  Histoire  des  PLloginasics  on  Inflammations  clironiquos.        ,.f  „  i<?i 
a  Pathological  Keaearclies  on  tlio  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera,  3d  edit.  \\  -i^  ^- 
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type.    In  all  the  cases  tlisre  was  throat  affection,  consisting  of  a  raw, 
red  appearance,  swelling,  and  aphthous  crusts.  Two  of  the  little  patients 
speedily  sank,  and  inspection  revealed  pus  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Abercrombie  draws  a  comparison  between  this  epidemic  and  one  of 
diphtherite,  as  it  was  then  named,  which  appeared  two  years  after- 
wards, and  he  believed  them  to  be  congeners.    The  correctness  of  this 
opinion  later  years  have  confirmed.   Between  diphtheria  and  erysipelas 
there  is  great  resemblance.    They  are  both  referrible  to  genera-1  blood 
change,  and,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  are  associated  with  a  large 
group  of  maladies  which  stand  in  close  relation  with  pyaemia.  ^  The 
kind  of  Peritonitis  spoken  of  occurs  with  a  depressed  vitalism,  conse- 
quent upon  toxasmic  agents  imbibed  from  without  or  formed  within 
the  organism  by  its  own  power  of  genesis ;  and  the  term  non-plastic 
well  applies  to  the  ostensible  difference  which  there  is  between 
this  type,  deficient  in  organizable  plasma,  and  the  adhesive  form  of 
inflammation. 

Perforation  of  the  Peritoneal  Membrane. — There  is  no  form  of 
Peritonitis  which  is  so  fearful  and  fatal  as  that  in  which  there  has 
been  positive  solution  of  continuity  of  the  membrane,  because  this 
accident  generally  implies  the  extrusion  of  some  secretion  or  fluid  or 
substance  into  the  serous  cavity.  Several  of  the  older  authors  mention 
this  occurrence,  and  some  vaguely  attribute  such  openings  to  worms— a 
jjossihility,  as  we  know  from  Andral's  case,  in  which  lumbrici  passed 
into  the  cavity;  but  this  event  is  exceedingly  rare.   There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  nearly  all  these  recorded  instances  the  real  cause  of  such  per- 
forations was  ulcerative  destruction,  or  cadaveric  change,  which 
former  writers  had  not  recognised  with  that  facility  and  certitude 
which  distinguish  the  acquisition  of  modern  pathologists.  Perforation 
may  be  produced  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  penetrating  wounds 
made  by  sharp  or  blunt  instruments,  the  crushing  effect  of  accidents 
lacerating  the  solid  or  hollow  viscera,  or  the  parietal  peritoneum- 
corrosive  poisons,  the  giving  way  of  the  uterine  walls  durino-  parturi- 
tion, the  softening  of  a  fibrous  tumour  attached  to  the  uterus  and  the 
contents  being  extravasated;  the  bursting  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  of  a 
mesenteric  gland,  of  a  tubercular  deposit,  of  the  urinary  or  ^all-bladder  • 
from  calculi,  from  the  evacuation  of  some  collection  of  purulent  matter 
as  m  empyema ;  burrowing  through  the  diaphragm,  in  abscess,  as  before 
remarked,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney,  in  pelvic  abscess,  and  from 
other  causes.    Mr.  Hulke  lately  recorded  an  instance  of  renal  abscess 
bur.sting  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  which  occurred  in  anunhealthy-lookino- 
maid-seiwant  who  was  admitted  into  Middlesex  Hospital  for  hip  dis*^ 
ease,  and  which  ended  fatally.    The  inspection  discovered  puiiform 
serum  m  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  peritoneal  surfaces  were  coated 
with  a  sof  yellow  lymph.    The_  right  kidney  was  a  mere  sacculated 
pouch,  and  it  was  ruptured  at  its  upper  end.^    The  more  common 
cause  of  perforation  is  ulceration,  commencing  in  the  mucous  mem- 

\  ^r.  I!as.solI  Reynolds,  art.  Erysipelas,  vol.  i 
2  Lancet,  Jan.  23,  386C.  ' 
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brane,  of  some  portion  of  tlie  digestive  tube,  and  penetrating  through 
the  muscular  and  serous  coats.  It  may  be  referrible  to  softening  of 
the  intestinal  wall  {ramollissement  gdlaiiniforme),  or  to  cancerous 
disease,  especially  when  the  cancerous  deposit  encroaches  upon,  or 
absolutely  blocks  up,  the  passage.  When  the  accident  is  from  this 
cause,  it  is  mostly  observed  in  the  stomach,  colon,  or  caecum. 

The  symptoms  are  sudden,  often  violent.  Frequently  the  patient 
at  once  falls  into  collapse.  Andral  says,  that  sudden  increase  of  pros- 
tration and  rapid  change  of  the  features  are  sometimes  the  only 
symptoms  denoting  the  accident  of  perforation.  Sonietim.es  there  is 
febrile  excitement,  as  evinced  by  increased  heat  of  surface,  hard  pulse, 
and  urgent  thirst.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  remedies  seem  in- 
operative; the  disease  rapidly  becomes  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the 
sac;  whilst  vomiting,  dorsal  decubitus,  quick  and  feeble  pulse,  loss  of 
animal  heat,  and  sunken  and  collapsed  features,  too  truly  indicate  the 
powerful  impress  which  has  been  made  upon  the  circulatory  and 
nervous  systems,  the  mental  faculties,  generally,  remaining  unaffected 
to  the  last.  In  those  very  exceptional  cases  in  which  recovery  does 
take  place  the  vomiting  begins  to  subside,  the  distension  to  decline ; 
the  pulse  becomes  softer,  fuller,  and  slower ;  the  face  is  less  haggard, 
the  patient  sleeps  more  tranquilly,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  more  natural 

When  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  perforation,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by 
simple  or  specific  ulcer,  the  phenomena  are  precisely  those  which 
obtain  when  any  other  part  of  the  sub-diaphragmatic  tube  gives  way. 
Ulceration  of  this  organ  is  most  frequent  in  females.  Dr.  Brinton 
found  that  in  654  cases  440  were  in  females,  and  214  in  males.  He 
also  says  that  in  the  former  sex  one-half  occurred  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  20. ^  It  happens  to  chMren.  Dr.  Lee  knew  perforation  of 
the  stomach  of  a  girl  of  8,  and  in  that  of  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age. 
The  opening  is  most  frequent  at  the  splenic  end,  and  that  part  is  also 
most  prone  to  gelatiniform  softening.  It  may  give  rise  to  haemorrhage. 
Habershon  gives  an  example  in  which  the  splenic  and  pancreatic 
arteries  were  opened.  It  does  not  absolutely  follow  that- death  shall 
always  eventuate,  because  adhesion  may  take  place  between  the  point 
of  ulceration  and  the  abdominal  walls,  or  one  of  the  solid  viscera,  or  a 
communication  may  be  estabUshed  between  the  stomach  and  the  colon, 
or  the  duodenum,  or  a  gastric  fistula  may  be  formed  externally,  or 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  thorax.  The  last  two  named  are  very 
uncommon,but  possible  contingencies.    Abercrombie  gives  an  example 

1  Dr.  Brinton  gives  the  following  relative  proportions  per  cent,  of  the  locality  of  per- 
forations whicli  ended  fatally  by  Peritonitis ;—  ■ 
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of  the  kind  of  Peritonitis  now  considered.  A  young  woman  had  been 
atfected  with  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  e^Digastric  x^ain  for  some  months. 
On  JSTov.  26th,  1824,  she  was  heard  to  scream  violently,  and  when 
approached  was  unable  to  express  her  feelings  except  by  violently 
pressing  her  hand  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  abdomen 
became  tender  and  distended,  and  she  continued  in  extreme  suffering 
till  the  2 7th,  when  she  died  twenty-nine  hours  after  the  attack.  On  the 
inspection  of  the  body  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was  distended  with 
ail",  and  likewise  contained  upwards  of  eight  pounds  of  fluid  of  whitish 
colour  and  fcetid  smell.  There  was  slight  but  extensive  inflamma- 
tory deposition  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  producing  adhesion  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  small  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach  was  a  perforation  which  admitted  the  point  of  the 
little  finger.  1  This  author  gives  another  case  in  the  person  of  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  excruciating  pain  at 
the  stomach,  accompanied  by  vomiting,  coldness,  and  quick  pulse. 
The  abdomen  became  tense  and  tender,  and  he  sank  in  thirty  hours. 
Necroscopy  exhibited  near  to  the  pyloric  opening  an  ulcerated  hole 
larger  than  a  shilling,  to  which  the  liver  formed  a  base,  and  a  little 
below  a  perforation  of  the  calibre  of  a  quill  through  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  had  escaped  and  caused  fatal  Peritonitis. 

The  duodenum  is  less  liable  to  this  accident  than  the  stomach ;  but 
its  serous  tunic  does  sometimes  give  way  under  the  ulcerative  process. 
Mr.  Curling  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  glands  of  Brunner  are  apt 
to  pass  into  ulceration  during  the  progress  of  severe  burns,  and  from 
this  cause  Peritonitis  may  in  a  secondary  manner  residt.    In  twenty- 
two  autopsies  made  by  Louis  in  enteric  fever,  in  only  two  cases  was 
the  villous  smface  of  the  duodenum  found  ulcerated.    In  fifteen 
examples  of  that  disease  examined  by  Jenner,  and  in  twenty  by 
Murchison,  _  no  morbid  condition  was  detected  in  this  organ.  Its 
ulceration  in  aU  its  characteristics  and  consequences  very  nearly 
resembles  that  described  of  the  stomach.    Habershon  says  several 
cases  have  come  under  his  observation,  the  early  symptoms  of  the 
ulceration  being  slight  until  fatal  Peritonitis  had  been  set  up  by  per- 
foration.   In  other  instances  violent  vomiting  produced  the  acciclent 
liodgkm  relates  the  instance  of  a  young  woman  aged  twenty-four* 
who  was  admitted  into  Guy's  with  urgent  vomiting,  small  and  feeble 
pulse,  and  who  shortly  after  died  of  fatal  Peritonitis  caused  by  a  small 
ulcer  m  the  duodenum.    Habershon  gives  an  interesting  example  in  a 
young  woman,  aged  eighteen,  admitted  into  Guy's  February  19th  and 
who  died  October  4th,  1860.    At  first  the  prominent  symptom'  was 
vomitmg  ;  after  a  time  diarrhoea  came  on,  and  the  emaciation  increased 
Examination  of  the  body  showed  behind  the  first  portion  of  the  duo' 
denum  and  close  to  the  pancreas  a  coUection  of  offensive  pus  and  a 
perforation  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  discovered  '  Prom 
the  histories  of  six  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,^  he  concludes 

\  ^tej^oinbie's  Diseases  of  Stomach,  3cl  edit.  p.  34. 
3  British  MediccU  Journal,  Juno  22,  18G7. 
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that  tlie  event  is  sudden,  after  food,  and  that  the  pain  never  leavfii 
its  place  of  origin.  In  the  examples  given  by  this  physician  there  wa  i 
no  sensation  of  something  having  given  way,  nor  of  heat  diffusing 
itself  over  the  belly.  This  organ  is  more  frequently  perforated  by 
secondary  than  primary  disease.  The  malignancy  of  neighbouring 
viscera  is  sometimes  extended  to  its  parietes,  as  hi  cancer^  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas  and  lymi)hatic  glands,  and  its  con- 
sequent rupture  is  followed  by  Peritonitis,  which  ends  fatally. 

With  regard  to  the  jejunum  it  is  rarely  found  morbid,  and  assuredly 
no  part  of  the  digestive  tube  possesses  such  an  immunity  from  disease. 
I  have  known  no  instance  of  its  perforation.  Neumann  and  Hufeland, 
however,  have  recorded  an  example  of  this  event. 

Perforation  more  frequently  occurs  in  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum, 
and  near  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  in- 
testines.   Of  ten  cases  by  Louis,  it  was  within  a  foot  of  the  valve. 
Of  ten  cases  given  by  Stokes,  in  nine  it  was  within  twelve  inches  oi 
the  valve,  and  one  was  in  the  c^cum.    Of  eleven  by  Murchison,  mne 
were  within  twelve,  and  two  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  same 
place.    Bartlett  saw  it  forty-four,  and  Pristowe  seventy-two  inches 
from  the  same  place.    The  parts  next  in  order  of  prevalence  are  the 
c^cum  and  vermiform  appendix.    Louis  was  one  of  the  earhest 
observers  of  the  facts  now  noticed.    It  has  long  been  broadly  and 
familiarly  known  that  the  agminate  glands  which  are  proper  to 
the  ileum,  and  the  solitary  glands  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  villous  coat  of  the  digestive  tube,  are  in  enteric  fever  very 
prone  to  take  on  the  ulcerative  condition,  more  especially  the  patches 
of  Peyer,  and  occasionally  it  happens  that  after  the  mucous  and 
muscular  coats  have  been  destroyed  the  peritoneum  gives  way.  These 
glands  are  not  in  like  manner  predisposed  to  disease  m  the  course 
of  any  other  acute  affection.    The  vermiform  appendix  has  m  repeti- 
tion been  found  the  seat  of  fatal  Peritonitis,  not  only  in_  enteric  fever, 
when  sometimes  only  a  very  minute  orifice  can  be  discovered,  but 
from  the  impaction  of  some  foreign  body,  as  the  seed  of  fruit  a 
kernel,  a  piece  of  bone,  a  piece  of  indurated  frecal  matter,  or  even  the 
sino-le  bristle  of  a  tooth-brush.    Of  eight  cases  of  perforation  given 
by  Louis,  seven  were  in  the  young  and  vigorous,  and  it  may  here  be 
observed  that  more  recent  writers,  as  Jenner,  Murchison,  and  Bristowe 
have  shown  that  it  chiefly  occurs  between  the  ages  of  htteen  and 
twentv.   Of  the  eight  cases  by  Louis,  with  a  smgle  exception,  the  dis- 
ease commenced  with  continued  fever,  nor  did  the  febrile  phenomena 
assume  any  severity  of  character  until  the  advent  of  the  perioration. 
In  four  there  had  been  diarrhoea,  but  only  in  one  were  the  bowels 
much  harassed.    Tweedie  says  the  state  of  the  bowels,  either  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  diarrhcea,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  evacuations  are  healthy  when  the  bowei 
gives  way.   Three  were  quite  convalescent  when  the  openmgoccuriea, 
and  a  fourth  appeared  to  have  fully  recovered  from  an  attack  oi 
enteritis. 
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Since  Louis  wrote  liis  account  much  information  lias  been  ac- 
cumulated on  this  particular  subject.    It  is  now  well  known  to  all 
who  have  made  the  various  forms  of  fever  a  special  study,  that  there 
is  no  precise  correlation  between  the  gravity  of  febrile  symptoms  and 
the  occurrence  of  perforation.    The  diarrhoea  may  have  been  a  distress- 
ing and  persistent  symptom,  and  yet  the  points  of  ulceration  may  not 
have  been  either  numerous  or  deep ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases 
regarded  as  mild  forms  of  fever  the  bowel  may  very  unexpectedly 
burst,  and  this  event  is  generally  at  a  later  date  of  the  attack,  or 
dimng  convalescence.    Tweedie  has  known  it  take  place  when  the 
patient  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  leave  the  house.    Dr.  Murchison 
lately  published  an  apt  illustration.^    Some  time  ago  I  had  under 
my  care  a  girl  in  enteric  fever  who  became  quite  convalescent, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  after  eating  a  hearty  meal  of  solid 
food,  Peritonitis  supervened,,  and  she   died  in  twenty-two  hom's. 
Peacock  saw  it  come  on  so  soon  as  the  eighth,  and  Murchison  on 
the  ninth  day  of  fever.    Louis  noticed  it  so  late  as  the  forty-second, 
and  Jenner  on  the  forty-sixth  day.    Of  thirty-two  cases  given  by 
Murchison,  perforation  occurred  during  the  second  week  in  eicht 
cases ;  during  the  third  week  in  six,  during  the  fourth  week  in  nine, 
and  after  the  fourth  week  in  nine.^    Louis  says  if  in  acute  disease,  and 
in  an  unexpected  manner,  a  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  supervenes  • 
if  this  pain  is  exasperated  by  pressure  accompanied  by  rapid  alteration 
of  the  features,  and  more  or  less  promptly  followed  by  nausea  and 
vomiting,  we  may  believe  and  announce  that  there  is  perforation 
of  the  intestine.^     Pain  is;  not  a  symptom  in  all  cases  continuous  up 
to  death.    It  sometimes  notably  abates,  and  in  exceptional  examples 
ceases  entirely  for  several  hours  before  dissolution.    Jenner  saw  a 
patient  in  whom  there  was  no  pain  at  all,  vomiting  and  cold  extremi- 
ties being  the  only  symptoms.    Tweedie  asserts  that  the  symptoms  of 
this  event  are  not  uniformly  weU  pronounced.    The  accident  may  be 
masked  by  delirium  so  considerably  that  the  time  of  perforation  and 
its  absolute  occurrence  may  be  uncertain. 

Dr.  Stokes  gives  particulars  relative  to  nme  cases  which  occurred 
imder  his  own  observation.^  These  happened  during  fever  •  one  in 
catarrhal  fever,  two  after  acute  enteritis,  and  in  one  case  hypercatharsis 
produced  by  an  overdose  of  salts  was  the  cause.  In  several  of  these 
nine  instances  there  had  been  diarrhoea.  He  also  comments  upon  a 
fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  three  were  produced  irritation  of  the 
bladder  and  inability  to  pass  urine.  In  all,  inspection  revealed  nice 
ration  of  .the  muciparous  glands  ;  and  respecting  the  time  which  the 
patient  lived  after  the  initiatory  symptoms  of  perforation,  it  varied 
from  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  Stokes  also  says  that 
the  average  duration,  deduced  from  nineteen  cases  which  he  hid 
collected  from  various  sources,  was  twenty-nine  hours.  Louis'  nitipnf. 
lived  from  twenty  to  fifty-four  hours.    Murchison  has 

1  Brilish  McdicalJournal,  Dec.  2,  1865.  a  n„  i? 

3  Kecherches  Anatomico-Pathologiaues.  .  S'clorpVact  ^^^^^ 
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follow  ill  four  hours,  and  not  nntil  one  hundred  and  five  liours.  I 
have  known  it  from  seven  to  twenty- three  liours.  The  period  subse- 
quent to  the  accident  must  needs  be  influenced  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  character  of  the  antecedent  or  coetaneous 
disease,  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient,  the  extent  of  the  orifice,  and 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  lymph  thrown  out,  the  part  of  the  bowel, 
and  the  conditions  favouring  or  opposing  adhesion.  If  in  a  fever  of 
the  adynamic  type,  when  the  powers  of  the  system  are  much  reduced, 
the  shock  may  be  such  as  at  once  to  usher  in  a  fatal  collapse.  If  the 
opening  be  in  immediate  apposition  with  another  coil  of  the  bowel,  a 
solid  organ,  or  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  extrusion  of' the  contents 
of  the  canal  may  for  a  time  be  arrested.  Bristowe  relates  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  lived  fourteen  days  after  perforation.  I  remember 
an  instance  in  enteric  fever  in  which  there  was  a  hole  that  would  have 
admitted  a  swan-shot  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  but  depositions 
of  pearly  lymph  had  so  effectually  sealed  up  the  opening  that  none  of 
the  intestinal  contents  had  escaped.  When,  however,  they  do  escape, 
the  inflammation  becomes  so  intense  that  remedies  are  generally 
powerless.  Chomel,  Louis,  Eokitansky,  and  Jenner  say  it  is  always 
fatal.  Tweedie,  Todd,  Ballard,  Fox,  Bell,  and  Murchison  aver  that 
they  have  known  recovery.  The  last-named  relates  the  instance  of  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  who,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  fever,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  severe  pain  and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  urgent  vomiting, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  collapse.  A  grain  of  opium  was  given  every 
second  hour,  and  during  the  first  thirty-six  hours  ten  grains  were 
taken.  The  patient  made  a  tedious  recovery,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  fifty-five  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Peritonitis. 

In  some  exceptional  examples,  the  more  formidable  symptoms 
will  apparently  subside,  and  life  be  preserved  for  even  several 
days.  This  deceptive  kind  of  amendment  should  not,  however, 
throw  the  physician  off  his  guard ;  he  should  not  forget  those  grave 
and  alarming  indications  which  pronounced  the  existence  of  the 
accident,  as  it  almost  invariably  proves  that  the  mortal  end  has  only 
been  deferred,  not  averted.  In  the  case  observed  by  myself,  if  there 
was  no  absolute  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents,  the  soft  lymphic 
plug  could  not  for  any  great  length  of  time  have  sufiiced  to  act  as 
a  barrier  to  extravasation.  Some  slight  strain,  as  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  coughing,  sneezing,  or  the  mere  motion  of  the  body,  might 
doubtless  have  been  sufiicient  to  remove  the  non-organized  albu- 
minous deposit,  and  render  the  opening  free.  Notwithstanding  the 
well-nigh  hopelessness  of  all  cases  in  which  there  is  positive  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  it  is  from  pathological  reasoning  a  possibility  that 
recovery  may  succeed.  Nature  attempts  to  repair  the  lesion  by 
throwing  out  plastic  materials,  and  if  these, — by  utter  rest,  and  by 
opiates  subduing  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels, — be  allowed  to 
lie  in  contact  with  the  breach  sufficiently  long  to  become  permeated 
with  new  vessels— to  be  oi-ganized — the  orifice  mny  be  repaired  ; 
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such  reparation,  however,  can  only  be  effected  when  the  hole  is  small, 
and  then  it  is  but  a  mere  possibility. 

Though  the  first  symptoms  of  perforation  are  nearly  always  distinct 
and  terrible,  in  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  ill-defined  and  obscure ; 
or  they  may  gradually  assume  increased  severity.  They  will  be 
influenced  by  the  size  of  the  aperture;  for  instance,  the  solution  of 
continuity,  wlien  it  takes  place  in  tlie  appendix,  is  sometimes  very 
mmute,  and  the  escape  of  irritant  matters  inconsiderable.  The  orifice 
may  at  first  be  small  and  by  degrees  enlarge,  and  relatively  with  the 
enlargement  (and  consequent  greater  extravasation  of  liquid  and  faecal 
contents)  will  increase  the  irritation  conferred  to  the  sac  and  the  more 
manifest  phenomena  of  inflammation.  Confirmative  of  these  asser- 
tions. Dr.  John  Harley  may  be  cited.  "In  some  cases,"  says  this 
physician,  "the  perforation  has  taken  place  so  gradually,  the  aperture 
lormed  is  so  small,  and  the  extravasation  so  inconsiderable,  that  the 
symptoms  of  Peritonitis  come  on  and  attain  their  maximum  very 
gradually,  and  without  any  sudden  increase  in  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms."  1  " 

The  colon  is  occasionally  perforated  in  fever,  but  it  is  much  less 
prone  to  this  result  than  the  parts  last  named.    Chomel,  Brinton 
Forget,  and  Murchison  mention  five  instances.     In  two  out  of  these 
cases  the  opening  was  at  the  junction  of  the  transverse  and  descendino- 
colon ;  and  m  the  three  others  at  the  junction  of  the  sigmoid  flexnrS 
with  the  rectum.2     The  last-named  authority  lately  gave  a  good 
example  of  the  giving  way  of  the  large  intestine.    "  A  youncr  man  of 
eighteen  was  admitted  into  the  Eever  Hospital,  Aug.  23,  1865  •  he 
had  been  iU  fourteen  days,  and  on  admission  was  very  ill  'of  typhoid 
fever  with  Peritonitis.    The  pulse  was  quick  and  feeble,  the  bodv 
enormously  distended  and  tender,  the  motions  frequent  and  waterv 
and  the  breathing  thoracic.    He  died  Sept.  7.    Inspection  discovered 
the  entire  surface  of  the  peritoneum  to  be  coated  with  a  thin  laver  of 
lymph  which  could  be  stripped  off  with  a  knife.    There  were  three 
perforations  m  the  large  intestine,  one  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
below  the  valve,  and  two  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.    There  were  no 
contents  of  the  bowel  m  the  serous  sac."^ 

.  ^f'^'f      fit  ^^'f       of  perforation  in  fever,  Murchison 

states  that  out  of  43o  autopsies  recorded  by  Bretonneau,  Chomel 
Montault  lorget.  Waters,  Jenner,  Bristowe,  and  those  made  at  the 
London  lever  Hospital,  it  occurred  in  60  cases,  or  in  13-8  per  cent* 
It  probably  happens  m  about  three  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  enteric 
fever,  and  more  frequently  amongst  males  than  females 

In  chronic  dysentery,  sometimes,  after  ulceration  has  destroyed  the 
mucous  and  muscular  coats,  the  peritoneum  is  penetrated    In  si  di 
instances  the  special  and  general  symptoms,  which  character  se  tit 
primaiy  disease,  point  to  a  correct  diagnosis.    In  cancer  of  the  b^^ 
perforation  may  occur:  it  is  more  frequent  in  thTla'ge  t^lan^^^^^ 
'  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  570.  ^  ■>  m,„.„i  • 

3  British  Medical  Journal,  dIc.  2,  1865.  I  On  Fterl'p.'m!'''  ^' 
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intestines,  and  llokitansky  says  tlie  colon  is  almost  exclusively 
the  seat  of  cancerous  degeneration.  I  saw  in  consultation  some  time 
ago  a  gentleman  labouring  under  diffuse  Peritonitis,  which  had 
evidently  been  caused  by  a  large  hard  tumour,  the  size  of  a  cricket- 
ball,  in  the  left  hypogastric  region.  The  stools  were  flattened,  but  the 
passage  was  evidently  quite  patulous.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  it 
was  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  large  bowel.  A  surgeon  was  at  this  junc- 
ture called  in,  and  he  strangely  enough  proposed  Amussat's  opera- 
tion merely  to  give  exit  to  the  flatus,  when  large  pieces  of  faecal  matter 
were  voided,  but  fortunately  that  suggestion  was  overruled  by  two  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  patient  died.  Perforation  was  announced  by  a  sudden  and 
terrible  increase  of  pain,  small  pulse,  sunken  features,  and  cold  extremi- 
ties. The  autopsy  revealed  abundant  proofs  of  foregoing  and  present 
Peritonitis.  There  were  several  pints  of  serum  in  the  abdomen,  which 
contained  loose  flocculi;  the  descending  colon  was  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  a  little  above  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  a  cleanly 
cut,  punched  hole,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  through  which  a  large 
quantity  of  thin  feculent  matter  had  passed  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
The  upper  third  of  the  rectum,  and  the  opening  into  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  were  the  seats  of  cancerous  deposit,  and  the  canal  was 
patulous. 

Habershon  divides  perforations  into  two  great  classes,  those  which 
arise  from  disease  commencing  in  the  intestine  itself,  as  by  the  ulcera- 
tion of  fever,  dysentery,  cancer,  and  the  various  forms  of  insuperable 
constipation,  and  those  in  which  perforation  is  from  without,  as  in 
strumous  Peritonitis,  ulceration  of  the  stomach  extending  to  the  trans- 
verse colon,  hydatids,  and  abscess  of  the  liver,  calculi,  abscess  in  the 
other  solid  viscera  or  abdominal  walls,  cancer,  extra-uterine  foetation, 
and  external  injuries.^  It  may  be  caused  by  laceration  of  the  gall- 
bladder. Barthez  and  Killiet  mention  a  case  in  a  girl  of  twelve  whilst 
in  fever,  and  Murchison  gives  another  instance  in  a  young  man  of 
nineteen,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  Peritonitis  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  fever,  and  Avho  died  in  twenty-six  hours.  It  is  rarel}^ 
observed  as  the  result  of  tubercle.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  m  his 
lar^e  experience,  only  remembers  a  single  instance.  Of  fifty-six 
cases  collected  by  Habershon,  four  only  were  from  strumous  dis- 
ease. Jenner  once  knew  a  softened  mesenteric  gland  give  way 
during  fever,  and  Buchanan  saw  a  fatal  case  of  Peritonitis  from 
the  bursting  of  a  softened  embolic  deposit  in  the  spleen  of  a 

typhous  patient.  pi-         u    c  n 

Puerinral  Peritonitis. —  In  the  discussion  of  this  part  ot  the 
subject  I  may  here  observe  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  puerperal  Peritonitis  as  it  occurs  epidemically; 
but  as  I  believe  with  many  other  writers  that  puerperal  women  are 
liable  to  a  simj^le  form  of  Peritonitis,  its  description  necessarily  comes 
within  the  limit  of  this  article.  Sporadic  cases  from  time  to  tunc  occur 

1  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen,  2d  edit.  p.  530, 
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without  the  diffusion  of  the  disease,  but  even  then  it  is  right  to  observe 
the  utmost  caution,  as  so  much  doubt  is  always  involved  with  regard 
to  its  contagious  nature.    Inflammation  of  the  serous  covering  of 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  may,  I  believe,  supervene  as  an  inci- 
dental circumstance,  without  the  superaddition  of  a  specific  poison. 
The  great  effort  of  the  organism,  the  irritable  condition  of  the  body, 
after  the  exhaustion  of  expulsive  endeavours,  the  long  distension  of  the 
uterus  and  the  abdominal  walls,  and  their  sudden  contraction ;  the 
friction  of  opposed  surfaces  in  the  abdomen  during  labour,  and  the 
great  excitation  given  to  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  may 
produce  Peritonitis.    Other  causes  operate  in  the  production  of  this 
result,  such  as  injuries  inflicted  during  instrumental  delivery,  in  turn- 
ing adhesion  of  the  placenta,  the  use  of  cold  affusions  in  flooding 
and  the  improper  administration  of  stimulants.    Contamination  ?f 
the  blood,  originating  in  the  body  itself,  without  reference  to  external 
agencies,  as  when  absorption  takes  place  from  putrid  coagula  or  a 
piece  of  retained  placenta,  is  another  mode  by  which  the  malady  is 
originated.    In  ur?emic  poisoning,  as  before  remarked,  the  serous 
membranes  are  predisposed  to  inflammation,  and  the  blood  vitiation 
during  parturition  resembles  this  cause. 

There  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  still  much  conflict  of  opinion  relative 
to  the_  real  nature  of  abdominal  inflammation  after  child-birth  By 
some  It  IS  yet  maintained  that  Peritonitis  and  puerperal  fever  are 
Identical— that  these  terms  express  but  one  affection.  It  is  true  that 
m  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  of  puerperal  fever  the  peritoneum 
is  inflamed  but  this  membrane  is  not  alwaijs  involved  ;  and  although 
tms  torm  of  inflammation  accompanies  this  disease  far  more  frequently 
tha^  any  other  form,  yet  puerperal  fever  is  something  still  more  Of 
22^  autopsies  of  puerperal  fever,  given  by  Tonnem,  in  193  were  traces 
of  Peritonitis ;  m  29,  or  one-eighth,  there  were  no  traces  whatever  Of 
44  cases  examined  by  Lee,  the  peritoneum  and  uterine  appendages 

Tv^vTl  P  f  r-"'        relative  proportion  of  8  cases  out^of 

every  11.  Dr.  Bartsch,  m  a  report  of  the  Midwifery  Institution  at 
Vienna,  records  the  morbid  appearances  of  109  cases  of  those  who 

^uiipd  ^S'p  ^r-i-'^'^  this  report  puerperal  fever  is  distin- 
guished from  Peritonitis  and  metritis.     "  The  cases  of  puerperal 

but  generally  as  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins,  giving,  rise  to  the 
production  of  pus  in  these  vessels,  and  the  general  synTptSms  accom! 
panymg  its  absorption." ^  _  Let  any  one,  slys  Fleetwood  Church  S 
compare  a  case  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  womb  or  peritoneum  in 
child-bed  with  a  case  of  epidemic  puerperal  fever,  their  lymXn^ 
course,  and  the  effect  of  remedies,  and  I  do  not  t  link  a  doSft  w  11 

The  symptoms  common  to  this  form  of  Peritonitis  may  come 


is 

on  m  a 


^  Lancet,  April  10,  1830.  .  Diseases  of  Wo.nen,  Syd.  Soc.  p.  35. 
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few  hours,  a  few  days,  or  even  so  long  as  two  or  tliree  weeks  after 
delivery.  Pains  and  rigors  are  generally  tlie  first  indications,  and  pain 
on  pressure  is  more  distinctly  felt  at  the  liypogastrium  than  at  any 
other  part.  The  skin  is  hot,  the  cheeks  are  fluslied,  the  pulse  is  quick, 
and  the  respiration  hurried.  The  pain  soon  radiates  from  the  liypo- 
gastrium into  the  iliac  fossse,  and  then  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  not  always  severe,  and  is  sometimes  characterised  by 
paroxysmal  attacks,  the  patient  being  free  from  suffering  during  the 
intervals ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  symptom  pain  is  pathognomonic 
of  puerperal  peritonitis,  because  post  partum  uterine  pain  may  be 
urgent  when  there  is  no  co-existent  inflammation,  and  there  may  be 
inflammation  with  little  or  no  abdominal  ]Dain.  Churchill  asserts  that 
he  has  seen  five  or  six  cases  of  intense  Peritonitis  as  proved  by  dis- 
section, in  which  there  was  neither  pain  nor  tenderness ;  ^  and 
Ferguson  records  that  he  has  known  nineteen  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  pain. 

TJie  abdomen  suddenly  becomes  large,  more  quickly  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  kind  of  Peritonitis,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  often  relaxed  and  resistless  condition  of  the  muscular 
system  of  parturient  women,  and  because  the  abdominal  walls  have 
been  so  recently  distended.  At  the  onset  of  the  attack  the  uterus 
can  be  felt  above  the  pelvic  brim,  soft,  flabby,  and  uncontracted,  but 
as  the  distension  obtains  in  greater  degree  it  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  lochia  are  at  once  diminished  or  suspended,  or  their  absolute 
suppression  may  precede  the  inflammatory  phenomena.  If  the  milk 
has  begun  to  flow,  its  secretion  is  arrested ;  if  it  has  not  begun,  it  is 
prevented.  If  the  mammte  have  been  full  and  rounded,  they  fall  in 
and  are  flaccid  and  smaller.  The  pulse  varies,  but  it  is  always  above, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  greatly  above,  the  normal  standard. 
In  non-inflammatory,  uncomplicated  cases  the  circulation  may  be 
accelerated,  for  a  day  or  two,  or  two  or  three  days,  but  there  is  a 
gradual  declension  of  its  frequency  from  the  time  of  delivery.  If, 
however,  after  delivery  the  pulse  shall  have  fallen  to,  or  near,  its 
natural  number,  and  it  then  suddenly  begins  to  rise,  accompanied  by 
local  pain,  higher  temperature,  thirst  and  diminished  secretions,  the 
cause  is  often  obvious. 

After-pains  may  be  confounded  with  those  of  inflammation.  They 
come  on  soon  after  delivery,  but  decrease  in  force  and  frequency  as 
time  wears  away.  Peritonitis  does  not  come  on  so  soon,  and  its 
symptoms  become  more  and  more  proclaimed,  instead  of  diminishing. 
After-pains  are  associated  with  a  firmly  contracted  uterus  ;  Peritonitis 
with  a  relaxed  uterus.  Eemedies  which  relieve  the  former  are  useless 
or  harmful  to  the  latter.  In  the  one  affection  the  circulation  may  be 
natural ;  in  the  other  it  is  never  so.  At  the  first  the  diagnosis  is  very 
difficult,  because  after-pains  maybe  followed  by  inflammation,  and  for 
a  time  the  symptoms  be  mixed  up;  but  the  progress  of  the  case  leads  to 
a  correct  conclusion.    When  puerperal  Peritonitis  is  accompanied 

1  Diseases  of  Women,  6th  edit.  p.  783. 
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with  intestinal  irritation  and  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  sickness  and  diarrhoea  may  be  urgent.  When 
the  malady  terminates  by  resolution,  the  pain  abates,  the  tympanitis 
declmes,  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  slower  and  softer,  the  skin 
cooler  and  moist,  the  tongue  cleaner,  the  lochia  are  re-established,  the 
breasts  become  rounded  and  milk  begins  to  flow,  the  legs  can  with 
more  comfort  be  extended,  and  the  patient  can  lie  on  her  side.  The 
conditions  of  approaching  dissolution  are— weak  and  thready  pulse 
varying  from  120  to  160 ;  the  abdomen  keeps  distended  and  tender,' 
cold  clammy  sweats  come  on,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  breath- 
ing IS  quick,  shallow,  and  thoracic,  she  lies  on  her  back  with  legs  drawn 
up,  the  features  are  sunken,  and  the  mind  often  remains  calm  and 
clear  to  the  close. 

FerifijpMitis^This  particular  form  of  disease  has  been  more  fully 
described  by  French  than  British  pathologists.  MM.  Husson  and 
i)ancei  give  an  excellent  account  of  the  affection ;  and  it  is  also  well 
described  by  Dupuytren,  Menike  and  Duplay.  Amongst  the  English 
Si  '  "^X^l  f^^'^f  Copland,^  Syme,=^  Craigie,^  Farrall,^  Bume,« 
SeUar,'  and  West.s  The  disease  originates  in  the  tunics  of  the  csecum 
7  teen  named  pericsecal  abscess ;  the  glands  or 

follicles  of  this  organ  at  the  first  become  inflamed  and  then  pass  into  the 
ulcerative  condition.  The  ulceration  of  this  part  of  the  large  bowel 
may  msidiously  destroy  the  mucous  membrane,  implicate  the  sub- 
mucous ceHular  tLssue  and  peritoneal  coat,  and  either  cause  inflamma- 
tion and  lymplnc  adhesion  of  the  latter,  or  its  fatal  perforation  When 
agglutmation  occurs  the  lesion  may  be  arrested.  Craigie  defines  the 
malady  to  consist  m  mflammation  and  suppuration  ?f  the  cellular 
tissue  connectmg  the  c^cum  to  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle 
and  other  parts,  or  m  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  th^mucoi  s 
membrane  of  the  c^cum;  and  Sellar  says  its  pathological  seat  is  n 


The  causes  of  perityphlitis  may  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  csecum,  as  well  as  to  other  circumstances    Tf     offol  ^  f  !? 
muscles  of  the  right  lumbar  re-ion  and  ifTS^L  i  \  a 

of  drupaceous  fruits,  seeds,  pieces  ol  bone  and  metallt  i  1i 
and  vitreous  fragments  ha™  been  known  t^^ve^lf  to 

*  Pathological  Anatomy,  2d.  edit  p  632  Pnuciples  of  Surgery. 

J  Minlmrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxi  t>  1     i  R<^-r 
«  Medico-Chir.  Transact,  xx.  p.  200,  and  xxii  ^' 
J  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  July  1844  ' 
VOL  '  iTr'     ^""^^"'^  """^  Childhood,  5th  edit.  p.  666.  1865. 
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plaint  has  in  several  recorded  cases  been  present  long  before  its  nature 
has  been  discovered.    Its  earliest  conditions  are  rendered  manifest  by 
the  tumescence  and  dulness  on  percussion  at  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The 
circumscribed  swelling  may  extend  across  to  the  umbilicus,  and  when 
such  is  the  case  Peritonitis  is  generally  the  accompaniment  of  other 
pathologic  changes.    The  patient  will  complain  of  pain  at  the  upper 
part  of 'the  thigh,  and  this  has  not  the  same  freedom  of  motion  as 
the  other  limb.    It  has  repeatedly  been  found  that  there  has  been 
irrer^ular  action  of  the  bowels,  associated  with  colicky  pains,  which 
radiate  from  the  iliac  region.    Dr.  West  says,  that  in  children  the 
bowels  are  mostly  relaxed,  and  that  pam  in  the  stomach  is  an  mitiatory 
symptom  ;  and  he  also  remarks,  that  the  prominence  in  the  right  flank 
sometimes  assumes  that  of  an  elongated  tumour,  which  reaches  from 
the  ramus  of  the  pubis  nearly  to  the  hypochondrium,  and  has  a  brawny 

ll3,T(ill6SS  ^ 

When  the  ailment  has  for  some  time  subsisted,  lymph  and  purulent 
matter  are  deposited  in  the  ceUular  tissues  behind  the  csecuni,  and  so 
long  as  the  strong  Hiac  fascia  prevents  the  escape  of  pus,  a  deep  and 
irregular  abscess  is  formed.  The  secretion  at  length  most  frequently 
passes  through  the  C£ecal  parietes  at  the  part  uncovered  by  the  peri- 
toneum, as  recorded  by  Copland,  Duplay,  and  others  In  some 
instances  it  is  infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue  m  front  of  the  iliacus 
internus,  and  effects  an  exit  near  the  anus ;  or  it  may  pass  into  the 
folds  of  the  meso-colon,  or  make  a  sinus  and  be  evacuated  externally, 
as  in  examples  related  by  MM.  Husson,  Dance,  and  Mem^re  Du- 
puytren  knew  it  extend  so  high  as  the  right  kidney,  and  so  low  m 
the  pelvis  as  to  coUect  between  the  rectum  and  bladder.  The  peri- 
typhlic inflammation  may  be  circumscribed  and  rather  of  the  sub- 
acute than  the  acute  type,  with  adhesion  of  adjacent  surfaces.  When 
the  matter  perforates  the  serous  sac,  diffuse  and  fatal  Peritonitis 

ensues.  ,  .     ^ ,  •    -  f 

Peritonitis  of  Children.— Acute  Peritonitis  seldom  occurs  m  mlancy 
and  chMhood.  It  has  been  more  frequently  observed  m  young  miants 
than  in  children  several  years  older.    Some  have  declared  it  may 
affect  the  foetus  ;  in  all  such  instances  syphilis  in  the  mother  has  been 
recrarded  as  the  cause,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  a  general  taint  m  the 
mSther  should  impart  disease  to  the  chHd.    Irritation  of  the  digestive 
surface  is  more  common  in  children  than  inflammation  of  the  serous 
tunic     When  Peritonitis  does  occur,  it  is  generaUy  as  a  compli- 
cation or  sequel.    It  may,  however,  be  primary  as  well  as  secondary ; 
it  may  be  partial  or  general ;  acute  or  sub-acute,  and  then  pass  m to 
the  chronic  condition.    When  it  appears  it  is  mostly  after  one  ot  the 
exanthematous  fevers ;  more  especially  after  scarlatina  or  measles^ 
Dr.  West  has  not  known  more  than  half-a-dozen  instances  ot  acute 
general  Peritonitis  in  childhood.^    It  has  prevailed  among  young 
infants  when  exposed  to  deleterious  external  agencies.    According  to 

1  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  5th  edit.  p.  657. 
«  Ibid.  p.  654. 
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M.  Tliore,''  at  the  Hospice  des  Enfaats  Trouv^s,  at  Paris,  six  per  cent, 
of  the  infant  mortality  was  from  acute  Peritonitis.  It  usually  came 
as  the  complication  or  sequel  of  some  other  ailment,  and  no  child 
above  ten  weeks  was  attacked  by  it.  The  fatal  end  was  generally 
before  twenty-four  hours.  Of  sixty-three  inspections  in  no  case  was 
there  pus,  but  in  all  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  serum  on  which 
flocculi  floated,  and  the  intestinal  coils  and  solid  viscera  were  adherent. 
In  seventeen  out  of  the  sixty-three,  erysipelas  had  preceded  the 
Peritonitis.  Pleuritic  effusion  was  discovered  in  a  third  of  the 
examples. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  bowels,  which  at  first  resembles 
common  stomach-ache.  It  alternately  subsides  and  returns,  and  there 
is  mostly  diarrhoea.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  pain  becomes 
inore  fixed,  and  the  child  frequently  complains  of  pain  in  the  right 
side,  and  if  old  enough  he  indicates  the  locality  by  putting  his  hand 
on  the  c£ecal  or  umbilical  region.  The  pyrexial  phenomena  are  pro- 
claimed,_  the  little  patient  looks  haggard,  he  is  restless  and  continually 
alters  his  position;  pressure  over  the  part  makes  him  cry,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  tense.  He  lies  on  his  back,  often  with  legs 
extended,  and  the  sickness  is  not  so  urgent  as  in  the  adult.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  West,  when  the  affection  is  of  csecal  origin,  the  right  leg  is 
often  drawn  up  and  the  left  extended. 

Dr.  George  Gregory  a  long  time  ago  described  a  form  of  marasmus, 
which  he  believed  to  be  primarily  disease  of  the  peritoneum,  and  which 
he  conceived  to  differ  from  what  Pemberton  terms  "  irritation  of  the 
intestines,"  and  the  kind  of  marasmus  originating  in  the  mucous 
membrane.2    From  being  met  with  in  scrofulous  children,  and  an 
['imperfect  kind  of  pus"  being  produced,  he  named  it  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.    He  regarded  it  to  be  distinguished 
by  abdominal  tenderness,  shooting  pains  which  at  the  first  come  on 
in  paroxysms,  but  at  length  increase  in  frequency  and  violence.  The 
pain  on  touch  is  first  localized,  and  then  becomes  diffused.  Inspection 
revealed  pus  and  agglutination  of  the  viscera.    But  the  account  of  this 
author  applies  more  to  chronic  than  acute  Peritonitis.    In  acute  Peri- 
tonitis of  children  pus  is  a  rare  consequence ;  when  it  is  formed  it 
gravitates  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  deposited  in  one 
or  more  collections  or  septa.    It  may  be  evacuated  by  pointing 
externally,  as  in  empyema,  or  effect  an  exit  by  the  bowels,  and  it  is 
possible  recovery  may  follow,  but  such  is  a  possibility  rather  than  a 
probability.    When  it  occurs  consecutively,  as  after  some  fever  and 
when  the  powers  of  vitality  are  lowered,  turbid  serum  with  a  few 
floating  floccuh  is  the  common  product,  as  I  have  already  observed 
when  speaking  of  the  non-plastic  type  of  the  disease. 

Complications.— This  affection  is  often  complicated  with  some  other 
disease.    It  may  be  complicated  with  gastritis,  a  disease  which 

1  Dc  la  reritonite  chcz  les  Nouveaux-n^cs,  in  the  Archives  G6n.  de  Mid.  August  and 
September,  1846. 

*  Medico-Chirurg.  Traus.  vol.  xi.  p.  2G3. 
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rarely  or  never  occurs  in  this  country  as  an  idiopathic  affection, 
although  it  is  said  to  do  so  in  warm  climates.  The  physician  will,  in 
nearly°all  cases,  discover  from  the  history  of  the  case,  or  collateral 
circumstances,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  Gastric  Peritonitis 
may  be  fatal  without  the  contents  of  the  stomach  being  poured  into 
tlie  serous  sac,  and  without  solution  of  continuity,  especially  when  it 
occurs  in  a  secondary  form.  But  in  such  examples  the  inflammation 
is  only  limited.  Sometimes  tumours  press  upon  the  organ  and  in- 
flame its  serous  covering,  or  the  inflammatory  condition  may  be  there 
instituted  by  contiguity,  as  when  neighbouring  viscera,  such  as  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  intestines,  are  thus  primarily  diseased.  Carcinoma, 
especially  of  the  pyloric  end,  will  sometimes,  by  the  mechanical 
pressure,  give  rise  to  the  result  m  question ;  when  this  happens  the 
Peritonitis  is  generally  of  the  more  chronic  description.  In  that  form 
of  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  which  occurs  mostly  in  young  women, 
the  general  health  is  often  not  much  affected.  It  is  often  in  associa- 
tion with  chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  or  sub-mammary  pam, 
and  the  patient  is  apt  to  complain  of  a  gnawing  sensation  at  the  epi- 
gastrium, accompanied  with  more  or  less  of  anorexia  and  vomiting 
When  the  gastric  peritoneum  is  rent  or  perforated  by  ulceration  ot 
the  inner  tunics,  the  pain  is  excessive,  the  powers  of  life  are  rapidly 
subdued,  and  death  is  inevitable.  _ 

When  the  peritoneum  is  inflamed  in  hepatitis  it  is  generally  m  a 
partial  manner,  and  it  continues  to  be  circumscribed  unless  extravasa- 
tion of  some  description  result,  which  is  occasionally  the  case,  and  then 
the  entire  sac  at  once  assumes  the  same  morbid  condition.  Inflam- 
mation may  begin  in  the  parenchymatous  structure  and  extend  to  the 
serous  coat,  and  when  such  is  the  fact,  the  pain  becomes  more  acute  and 
defined,  and  the  pyrexial  symptoms  are  more  pronounced     I  he  right 
hypochondriac  region  is  often  fuU  and  tense,  the  normal  Imes  of  dul- 
neis  are  extended,  there  is  paia  on  pressure  and  deep  inspiration,  and 
dyspnoea,  coughing,  and  vomiting  are  frequent  accompaniments,  ihe 
patient  cannot  lie  on  his  left  side,  and  the  recti  muscles  are  rigid 
When  the  convex  surface  is  affected,  the  diaphragmatic  investment 
assumes  the  same  disease,  and  cough  is  a  promment  symptom     i  be 
convexity  may  be  inflamed  without  the  appearance  of  jaundice.  W  lien 
the  concavity  is  inflamed  the  stomach  mostly  becomes  implicated 
sickness  U  urgent,  the  gall-ducts  are  more  or  less  obstnicted  and 
iaundice,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  is  a  common  resu  t.    When  the 
parenchyma  is  alone  inflamed,  the  pain  is  of  a  dull,  achmg  charac  er 
When  the  serous  tunic  is  Involved  the  pam  is  sharp  and  acute.  When 
lymph  in  considerable  quantity  is  effused,  the  organ  becomes  adheient 
to  adjacent  surfaces,  and  if  the  albuminous  exudation  gravitate  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  agglutination  of  the  intestinal  folds  occurs^ 
When  hepatic  abscess  points  to  the  surface,  partial  leritomtis,  oy 
pressure,  is  induced.    The  effused  lymph  is  protective  from  the  worse 
consequence  of  extravasation.    Hydatid  tumours  may,  like  aoscess, 
excite  adhesive  inflammation.    Cancerous  growths  occasionally  pio- 
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duce  subacute  hepatic  Peritonitis,  but  the  symptoms  are  ill-defined 
and  obscure.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  tubercular  masses 
in  the  capside  of  the  liver. 

Sometimes  we  observe  acute  splenitis  as  an  intercurrent  complaint 
during  the  progress  of  intermittent  fever.    But,  as  I  have  more  fully 
insisted  in  the  article  on  Diseases  of  the  Spleen,  this  organ  is  infinitely 
more  prone  to  a  chronic  form  of  congestion.    Sometimes,  when  during 
the  cold  stages  the  capsule  becomes  suddenly  distended,  such  tepseness 
so  stretches  the  fibrous  and  serous  tunics  as  to  usher  in  the  inflam- 
matory process ;  then  pain  of  sharp  and  stabbing  character,  increased 
by  pressure,  is  felt  beneath  the  left  costal  cartilages  radiating  throiigh 
to  the  back ;  the  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse  quick  and  hard,  the  uyine  high- 
coloured  and  scanty,  the  tongue  furred,  the  bowels  are  confined,  and 
if  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  has  become  affected,  cough  and 
dyspnoea  are  associated  symptoms.    The  patient  lies  partly  on  his 
back  with  trunk  curved  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  Towards 
evening  there  is  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms.  Post-mortem  examina- 
tion reveals  the  serous  investment  thick  and  reddened,  and  the  organ 
united  to  neighbouring  parts  by  albuminous  exudation ;  and  it  is  h*ere 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  peritoneal  inflammation  of  this 
.yiscus,  cartilaginous  and  ossific  conversions  are  more  frequent  than 
in  the  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  other  solid  abdominal  organs 

In  enteritis,  when  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel  are  inflamed,  the  dis- 
ease may  commence  in  the  mucous  membrane,  at  first  sickness  and 
purging  being  urgent.    In  such  cases  colicky  pains  come  on  at 
intervals,  and  moderate  pressure  produces  little  or  no  uneasiness  and 
at  this  stage  of  the  malady  it  is  often  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
diagnosis.    If  the  complaint  make  progress,  if  the  skin  become  hot 
and  dry,  the  pulse  quick,  the  face  flushed,  and  pain  be  felt  on 
pressure,  It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  distinguish  the  kind 
of  lesion  to  which  the  disease  has  advanced,  because  remedies  which 
would  relieve  the  colic  would  be  absolutely  injurious  in  inflam- 
mation.   Instead  of  diarrhoea  there  is  often  constipation  ;  thus  it  is 
when  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  gut  is  the  cause  of  its  being  inflamed 
as  m  intussusception,  and  when  tumours  block  up  the  passage  and 
vomiting  of  stercoraceous  matters  proclaims  the  inverted  action  of  the 
bowel    The  general  and  special  signs  of  the  peritoneum  being  inflamed 
are  the  same  as  those  above  described.    In  cliUdren  the  complaint  is 
frequent  during  dentition,  and  it  sometimes  comes  on  as  the  sequel  in 
emptiye  fevers     Cmde  and  indigestible  articles  of  food  in  these  little 
patients  are  often  the  cause    Its  advent  is  marked  by  languor  and 
peevishness,  the  child  is  restless  and  complaining,  green  mucSid  stools 
emitting  an  offensive  odour  are  voided,  the  cheeks  become  flushed 
the  belly  tender,  and  all  the  conditions  of  peritoneal  inflammation  orP 
superadded  to  a  fever  of  the  remittent  tvne    Anrl  Hi^l^f 
times  exhibits  the  entire  substance  of  a  poSn  o^e  tlS^^Z^ 
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In  nephritis — which  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  brought  on 
by  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  blocking  uj^  of  the  ureter,  some 
irritant  drug,  or  some  blow  or  external  injury — severe  pain  over  the 
loins  following  the  course  of  the  ureter  on  the  same  side,  and,  in  the 
male  retraction  of  the  testicle,  high-coloured  urine  and  nausea  and 
vomiting  are  common  symptoms;  and,  as  is  occasionally  the  case 
when  ischuria  renalis  supervenes,  ursemic  symptoms  are  apt  to  mask 
and  obscure  the  otherwise  more  apparent  features  of  peritoneal  com- 
plication (peri7iephritis).  The  urinary  bladder  may  be  acutely  inflamed 
(cystitis),  the  inflammation  originating  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
being  extended  to  the  muscular  and  serous  coverings.  It  is  caused 
by  calculi,  irritant  drugs,  retention,  surgical  operations,  and  external 
injuries,  and  the  Peritonitis  may  be  partial  or  general. 

Hystitis  is  very  rarely  observed  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus ;  it 
may  come  on  after  menorrhagia  by  sudden  suppression  of  the  catamenia, 
long  walks,  wet  and  cold,  and  I  have  known  it  induced  by  the  in- 
cautious use  of  topical  applications.    It  is  most  frequent  after  delivery, 
and  the  fundus  is  the  part  mostly  first  affected.    When  the  peritoneal 
investment  becomes  implicated  the  disease  often  assumes  an  alarmmg 
character.    Ovaritis  maybe  presented  in  one  or  both  the  ovaries  with- 
out the  uterus  being  inflamed ;  in  the  larger  number  of  examples, 
however,  it  is  the  complication  of  general  Peritonitis  or  antecedent 
uterine  inflammation.    Deep-seated  pain  in  one  or  both  of  the  pelvic 
cavities  indicates  the  lesion,  and  when  the  peritoneum  is  affected  the 
pain  becomes  exceedingly  acute,  and  an  aching,  wearymg  sensation 
extends  down  into  the  groins  and  thighs.    There  is  often  frequent 
desire  to  micturate,  and  when  the  disease  is  continued  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  peritoneum  the  rectum  is  rendered  irritable,  and  there 
is  constant  inclination  to  evacuate  the  bowels.    Puf&ness  or  swelling 
is  sometimes  seen  over  the  ovarian  region,  and  that  part  is  most  pam- 
ful  on  the  least  pressure,  and  the  sickness  and  vomiting  are  often 

The  comparatively  recent  establishment  of  that  great  surgical  opera- 
tion ovariotomy,  more  especially  as  practised  in  this  country,  has 
proved  that  the  peritoneal  sac  can  be  laid  open,  and  its  inner  surtace 
exposed  over  a  great  extent,  and  for  a  considerable  time  without  the 
production  of  such  fatal  results  as  it  was  formerly  beheved  would 
inevitably  follow.  It  now  appears,  from  a  large  accumulation  ot  cases, 
that  in  a  healthy  subject,  and  especially  in  the  unilocular  tumour,  and 
when  there  are  no  attachments,  the  peritoneum  may  be  cut,  and  ireely, 
without  the  consequent  inflammation  being  always  formidable.  ^ 

There  are  some  other  affections  with  which  Peritonitis  is  occasionally 
complicated.  In  pericarditis  and  pleuro-pneumonia  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  peritoneum :  but  m  sucJi 
instances  it  is  often  extremely  probable  that  a  contannnated  state  ot 
the  circulatory  fluids  constitutes  the  predisposing  cause,  and  that  the 
irritation  existent  in  one  of  the  great  cavities  is  readily  transferred  to 
another,  and  that  an  adjacent  membrane  of  similar  structure,  and 
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under  general  predisponent  circumstances,  will  take  on  the  same 
morbid  action.  And,  conversely,  we  know  that  Peritonitis  often, 
extends  to  the  pleura,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  I  have  lately  seen, 
to  find  hepatitis  associated  with  dulness,  moist  crepitation,  and  all  the 
other  physical  signs  significant  of  inflammation  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  right  thorax ;  and  when  the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  or  in 
acute  splenitis,  the  same  conditions  obtain  at  the  base  of  the  left 
lung ;  pressure  and  the  proximity  of  like  structures  being  the  cause 
of  such  extension.  In  empyema  the  diaphragm  may  be  rendered 
convex  towards  the  abdomen,  pushing  down  the  abdominal  organs,  and 
friction  and  pressure  induce  Peritonitis  ;  and  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  liver  or  spleen,  or  an  encysted  kidney,  or  an  ovarian  tumour,  this 
partition  may  be  thrust  up  so  abnormally  into  the  chest  as  to  press 
upon  and  excite  the  pleuro-pulmonary  tissues  to  active  inflammation. 

MoEBiD  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  of  Peritonitis  are  very 
various,  being  modified  by  a  number  of  circumstances;  such  as 
the  type,  the  primary  or  secondary  character  of  the  attack,  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  the  amount  and  kind  of  disease  in  the  viscera, 
and  more  especially  of  the  solid  organs. 

Before  speaking  of  inflammatory  change,  it  may  be  observed  that 
serous  membranes  may  be  simply  congested,  presenting  a  condition 
analogous  but  not  amounting  to  inflammation,  and  this  hypergemic  state 
may  be  transient,  temporary,  or  long-continued.  When  often  return- 
ing or  for  some  time  existent  it  may  give  rise  to  excess  of  secretion, 
which  is  chiefly  serous ;  nevertheless  it  may  contain  some  coagulable 
matters,  but  their  amount  will  be  dependent  upon  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  fibrinous  and  albuminous  constituents  in  the  blood. 
Such  abnormal  afflux  of  blood  to  this  membrane  may  subside  spon- 
taneously, or  there  may  be  haemorrhage  into  the  sac,  and  such  haemor- 
rhage may  be  passive  or  active, — it  may  be  by  transudation  or  rupture. 
Exhalation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  sometimes  occurs,  when  a  san- 
guinolent  serum  and  an  injected  membrane  are  discovered.  In  visceral 
laceration  considerable  collections  of  blood  of  course  may  follow. 

The  gases  generated  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  are  sometimes 
in  great  amount ;  they  are  in  nearly  all  instances  the  result  of  ca- 
daveric change  and  the  decomposition  of  the  secretions.  In  empyema, 
gases  are  produced  when  there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  in  the 
pleura,  and  the  same  may  result  when  there  is  pus  in  the  abdomen 
and  the  peritoneum  has  maintained  its  integrity ;  but  they  may  have 
their  origin  in  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  or  traumatic  injury. 

The  first  inflammatory  change  in  the  peritoneum  is  the  loss  of 
transparency  and  of  that  shining  polished  appearance  proper  to  its 
healthy  structure.  This  dulness  or  opacity  is  accompanied  by 
diminution  of  the  lubricating  secretion,  and  Baillie,  Bichat,  and  Knox 
affirm  that  the  membrane  becomes  dry.  But  such  dryness  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  because  when  handled  it  feels  moist  and  unctuous. 
The  sub-serous  vessels  become  injected,  and  may  be  seen  through 
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the  fine  membrane  in  hair-like  streaks,  arborescent  and  ramified,  or  in 
a  confused  network,  and  when  much  crowded  a  velvety  appearance  is 
imparted.  The  degree  or  shade  of  redness  depends  upon  the  period  of 
congestion,  the  kind  of  inflammation,  and  the  condition  of  the  blood. 
When  the  hypersemia  has  for  some  time  continued,  or  in  sthenic  in- 
flammation, the  hue  is  light  red ;  when  the  congestion  is  but  recent, 
or  the  inflammation  of  asthenic  type,  the  colour  is  less  vivid  and  may 
be  darker  and  venoid. 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease,  vessels  in  the  membrane  which 
were  colourless  enlarge  so  as  to  admit  red-blood  globules.  At  various 
points  small  sub=rserous  sanguineous  effusions  are  seen  in  the  shape 
of  bloody  puncta ;  sometimes  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  exhibit  a 
spotted  or  speckled  appearance,  or  they  may  coalesce  and  form  red 
configurated  patches  of  various  sizes.  I  have  said  that  at  the  first  there 
is  diminution  of  the  lubricating  fluid.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time 
(at  periods  differing  according  to  certain  conditions  which  obtain,  such 
as  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  attack,  the  general  powers  of  the 
system,  and  the  like)  this  secretion  is  re-established,  and  if  the  malady 
end  in  resolution  it  manifests  all  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  state; 
but  if  the  complaint  progress  it  is  augmented  in  quantity  and  altered  in 
quality.  The  free  surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  then  bathed  with  a 
semi-transparent  homogeneous  fluid,  and  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue  is 
surcharged  with  a  sero-albuminous  secretion,  and  frequently  the  peri- 
toneum proper  can  be  stripped  off  with  undue  facility.  This  infiltra- 
tion, however,  at  length  permeates  the  seroius  tunic,  when  it  and  the 
filamentous  layer  become  so  confounded  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
line  of  union.  Under  such  circumstances  the  membraiiie  is  not  only 
rendered  opaque,  but  it  looks  thick  and  tumefied,  and  if  carefully 
examined  it  feels  rough,  has  lost  its  lubricity,  and  close  iuspection 
detects  a  viscid  albuminous  deposit  varying  in  thickness  according  to 
the  duration  and  severity  of  the  attack. 

The  new  or  morbid  secretion  which  is  effused  soon  separates  into 
two  distinct  forms, — a  thin  and  watery  whey-like  fluid,  and  a  thick 
gelatinous,  pulpy,  or  more  solid  portion ;  the  former  constituting  serum, 
the  latter  coagulable  lymph,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  named,  albuminous 
exudation  or  plasma.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  fluid  and  more 
solid  parts  vary  in  each  individual  instance.  Sometimes  we  find  no 
serum  whatever,  and  sometimes  the  effusion  consists  almost  entirely 
of  serum,  the  only  traces  of  the  albuminous  exudate  being  minute 
flocculi  floating  in  the  fluid  and  rendering  it  turbid.  In  the  inflam- 
mation of  metastasis  and  low  types  of  Peritonitis  the  effusion  is 
sometimes  puriform,  or  absolutely  purulent.  In  acute  sthenic  Peri- 
tonitis the  lymphic  deposit  is  great.  It  is  thrown  down  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  sac  in  various  amounts  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
circulation  and  the  violence  of  the  inflammation.  It  may  be  a  m^re 
film  or  in  a  layer  several  lines  in  thickness.  It  differs  in  .colour,  bemg 
sometimes  of  greyish  red,  but  is  more  frequently  of  a  yellowish  straw 
colour.    When  abundant,  it  lies  in  smooth  or  corrugated  plates ;  it  is 
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also  found  in  honeycomb  aiT9,ngeraent,  in  bands  or  bridles  con- 
stituting bonds  of  union  of  varying  thickness  uniting  tlie  viscera,  or  it 
may  be  encii-cling  the  gut ;  it  is  generally  seen  in  masses  filling  up  the 
interspaces,  and  when  lying  between  the  intestinal  folds  it  assumes  an 
ill-defined  prismatic  configuration.  The  viscera  are  not  only  glued 
and  matted  together,  but  there  is  mostly  more  or  less  of  adhesion  to 
the  parietal  peritoneunj.  When  a  portion  of  the  adventitious  stratum 
is  detached  from  the  peritoneum,  the  coherent  surface  of  the  new  product 
exhibits  an  irregular  villous  character,  and  it  is  speckled  with  small 
bloody  puncta  produced  by  torn  capillaries,  ancl  the  sub-serous  tissue 
IS  ecchymosed.  The  new  formation  being  at  first  villous,  becomes 
smooth  and  more  dense,  and  at  length  assumes  a  structure  and 
qualities  analogous  to  the  true  peritoneum. 

If  the  exudation  be  submitted  to  the  microscope  new  vessel^  are 
seen  to  permeate  its  substance,  and  more  especially  in  the  central  por- 
tions. That  they  are  connexions  or  prolongations  of  the  peritoneal 
capillaries  is  beyond  dispute,  although  we  cannot  always  trace  their 
continuous  structure.  It  was  believed  by  Hodgki^l  that  new  vas- 
cular e^tensi^)ns  are  carried  out  into  the  exudation,  and  that  subse- 
quently towards  the  peritoneum  they  contract  and  become  nearly 
or  quite  mvisible.  This  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  delicate  parjetes 
ot  the  extreme  vessels  give  way,  that  minute  quantities  of  blood  are 
received  mto  the  exudation,  and  that  s^ch  are  the  first  beginnings  of 
those  minute  cavities  which  are  destined  to  become  vascular 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  plastic  effusion  is  an  imtant  to  the 
serous  surface,  because  when  deposited  on  one  part  of  the  peritoneum 
and  any  other  opposing  part  comes  in  contact  with  it,  such  readily 
takes  on  the  mfiamed  condition ;  hence  it  becomes  expHcable  in  one 
way  at  least,  why  Peritonitis  is  so  liable  to  diffusion.     According  to 
the  time  which  elapses  after  its  production,  and  the  vital  powers  of  the 
organism,  is  the  degree  or  completeness  of  the  organization:  From  beino- 
a  semi-fluid  gelatinous  substance  it  becomes  njore  dense  and  solidified" 
the  capiUaries  are  more  numerous,  it  contracts  in  bulk,  its  filamentous 
texture  is  more  defined,  and  it  enters  into  firmer  and  more  intimate 
union  with  the  organs  or  parts  it  covers  or  connects.    Where  there  i. 
much  motion,  It  is  sometimes  disposed  in  a  stringy  or  reticulated 
manner,  and  meshes  are  formed,  filled  with  transparent  fluid.  Another 
morbid  condition  associated  with  these  false  membranes  islha  of 
semm  or  sero-purulent  fluid  being  collected  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  false  formation,  until  the  latter  is  raised  up  and  looSned  from 
Its  attachments  and  set  free  in  the  sac.    When  these  advpnHfi 
membranes  rernain  firm  and  adherent,  the 

beneath  them  disappears,  and  their  surface  assumes  the  chararf^ri^f 
of  a  ventab  e  serous  membrane,  and  it  is  difficult  tTdta^^^^^^^^^^ 
new  from  the  old,    The  former  secretes  a  lubriratin?  £! 
influenced  by  the  same  kinds  of  irritation,  is  hab  fto  beZ*^    fl""'  f 
and  in  its  turn  to  throw  out  true  inflammatory  p^oS. 

1  Lectures  on  Serous  and  Mucous  Membranes. 
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The  attachments  effected  by  these  formations  may  suljsist  through 
the  remainder  of  life.  They  may  be  protective  and  conservative.  In 
the  suppurative  stages,  when  abscess  forms  in  the  solid  viscera,  this 
adhesive  inflammation  is  the  method  which  nature  observes  for  the 
harmless  exit  of  pus.  These  bonds  of  union  may  continue  with  little 
or  no  inconvenience.  By  the  lapse  of  time  they  become  thin  and  con- 
tracted, and  when  health  is  re-established  and  the  absorbents  are 
active,  they  may  partly  or  whoUy  disappear.  Absorption  begins  with 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  and,  as  Eokitansky^  remarks,  it 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  influenced  by  the  thickness,  that  is  to 
say  the  permeability,  of  the  deposit. 

Before  the  time  of  the  two  Hunters  it  was  not  by  pathologists  gene- 
rally allowed  that  serous  membranes  secreted  pus  without  solution  of 
continuity ;  in  other  words,  without  the  presence  of  ulceration.  Since 
then  this  fact  has  been  universally  acknowledged.   It  may  be  secreted 
from  the  inflamed  peritoneum,  or  from  the  surface  of  those  adventitious 
membranes  which  are  formed  in  the  cavity.    William  Hunter  says  it 
is  generally  thinner  than  that  of  an  abscess,  and  the  containing  surface 
is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  glutinous  concretion  or  slough  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  fluid,  in  some  parts  adhering  very  loosely,  in  others 
so  firmly  that  it  can  hardly  be  rubbed  off,  but  still  the  surface  covered 
with  these  sloughs  is  without  ulceration  or  loss  of  substance.^  Dupuy- 
tren  and  ViUerme  believe  that  the  false  membranes  are  concrete  i^us, 
and  Eokitansky  is  of  opinion  that  pus,  under  some  inherent  peculiaTit}^ 
is  a  degeneration  of  plastic  exudation.    It  is  more  frequently  seen  m 
the  asthenic,  subacute,  and  lower  types  of  the  complaint  than  in  the 
sthenic.    In  the  inflammation  of  metastasis,  when  the  blood  is  con- 
taminated, in  parturient  women,  and  in  children,  it  is  most  common. 
The  fluid  may  be  puriform,  purulent,  or  sanious.    It  may  be  yellowish 
PTcen,  or  brown,  or  reddish.   The  peritoneum  and  sub-peritoneal  tissue 
are  much  injected,  and  there  is  usually  gxeat  infiltration  of  the  tissues. 
In  some  instances  it  appears  as  if  exuding  from  the  entire  inner 
surface  of  the  peritoneum ;  in  other  cases  it  is  associated  with  adhe- 
sions, and  is  discovered  in  distinct  collections,  bounded  by  orgamzed 
septa  and  resembling  separate  abscesses.    It  may  be  evacuated  by 
ulcerative  absorption  through  the  abdominal  parietes ;  by  the  same 
process  it  may  pass  into  the  digestive  tube,  the  bladder,  or  vagina,  or 
throucrh  the  diaphragm  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  or  effect  an  entrance 
into  the  bronchi,  or  it  may  find  a  way  of  escape  by  the  psoas  muscle. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  purulent  coUections  is  doubtless  the  mam 
cause  of  ulceration  commencing,  but  Craigie  beUeves  that  m  these 
cases  sometimes  ulceration  may  result  without  pressure,  being  merely 
the  direct  and  obvious  effect  of  inflammation.  My  coUeague  at  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  Infirmary,  Mr.  Marsack,  made  (Sept.  18,  1865)  an 
autopsy  on  the  body  of  a  young  woman,  on  whom  he  had  six  weeks 
previously  performed  ovariotomy.    The  coils  of  the  ileum  were  welded 

1  Pathological  Anat.,  Syd.  Soc. 

«  MecUcal  lnq^uiries  audi  Obsorvatious,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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together,  and  joined  to  the  abdominal  walls  by  organized  adhesions. 
Between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum  were  small,  independent 
abscesses  of  creamy  pus.  In  the  lumbar  region  was  a  bounded  ab- 
scess-like collection  which  contained  half  a  pint  of  pus.  At  the  sig- 
moid flexure  ulcerative  perforation  was  discovered.^  Pressure,  caused 
by  a  collection  of  purulent  fluid,  had  been  followed  by  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption of  the  tunics  of  the  large  bowel.  When  this  secretion  is 
effused  in  small  quantity  it  may  be  absorbed,  but  if  in  large  quantity 
and  without  opening,  irritative  fever  is  induced,  the  symptoms  of 
pyasmia  supervene,  and  it  is  then  uniformly  fatal.  Sometimes  adhesive 
inflammation  in  Peritonitis  gives  rise  to  very  peculiar  pathological 
conditions.  The  stomach  and  transverse  colon  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  glued  together,  and  ulcerative  absorption  has  effected  a 
communication  between  them,  so  that  the  fsecal  contents  of  the  large 
bowel  have  passed  into  the  gastric  cavity,  and  thence  been  expelled 
by  vomiting.  Two  or  more  coils  of  the  ileum  maybe  soldered  together, 
and  an  intercommunicating  passage  established  in  the  same  manner. 
In  such  examples  the  disease  has  generally  become  chronic. 

In  the  partial  or  localised  forms  of  acute  Peritonitis,  when  some 
foregoing  visceral  disease  has  extended  through  to  the  serous  coat, 
and  instituted  inflammation  in  that  tunic,  we  not  infrequently  see 
circumscriberl  depositions  of  lymph  cementing  neighbouring  parts 
together  while  the  remaining  extent  of  the  peritoneum  is  perfectly 
healthy.    In  hepatitis,  when  the  convex  surface  is  inflamed,  strong 
adhesion  is  sometimes  discovered.     The  spleen  is  in  like  manner 
united  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  accretion 
may  have  assumed  a  cartilaginous  or  ossific  character,  the  latter 
conversion  being  in  that  situation  more  frequently  seen  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  abdomen.    In  simple  ulceration  of  the  stomach 
sometimes  adhesive  ulceration  averts  a  fatal  catastrophe  by  agglu- 
tination to  one  of  the  solid  organs,  or,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly 
witnessed,  by  the  production  of  an  aperture  into  the  colon,  or  some- 
times into  the  duodenum ;  and,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  a  canulous 
opening  has  been  spontaneously  made  through  the  abdominal  parietes, 
forming  a  gastric  fistula.    In  malignant  disease  of  this  organ,  most  fre- 
quently seen  at  the  pyloric  end,  there  is  much  soldering  together  of 
the  adjacent  parts ;  the  peritoneum  is  opaque  and  vascular,  and  the 
sub-serous  tissue  is  greatly  injected  and  infiltrated  not  only  with 
carcmomatous  deposit,  but  also  with  serous  fluid.    The  duodenum  as 
before  remarked,  occasionally  exhibits  partial  peritonitis  from  rupture 
consequent  upon  ulceration  of  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  as  the 
result  of  extensive  burns,  but  its  serous  investment  is  more  frequently 
inflamed  from  the  irritation  and  pressure  resulting  from  cancer  of 
the  head  of  the  pancreas.    When  the  jejunum  is  found  morbid  it  is 
almost  always  m  connexion  with  the  lesion  of  other  omans  With 
regard  to  the  ileum,  what  has  above  been  said  relative  to^the  perfora- 
tion of  Its  peritoneal  covering  was  descriptive  of  its  morbid  appear- 

1  Mr.  Marsack's  Hosp.  Case  Book. 
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ances.  In  phthisis  sometimes  protracted  colliquative  diarrhoea  gives 
rise  to  ulceration  in  its  nnioous  surface,  but  perforation  in  phthisis  is 
exceedingly  rave ;  it  is,  however,  in  this  complaint  occasionally  beheld 
on  or  near  the  vermiform  appendix.  In  chronic  dysentery  the  colon 
may  give  way,  and  in  such  instances  there  is  great  destruction  of  the 
other  tunics  proper  to  the  bowel.  Such  examples  occur  in  those  who 
have  died  after  long  residence  in  tropical  clipiates,  and  in  association 
with  some  form  of  hepatic  dise£i,se — very  generally  with  abscess  of 
the  liver. 

In  puerperal  Peritonitis,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  the  appearances  of 
inflammation  are  sometimes  confined  to  the  uterus,  but  they  are  much 
more  generally  extended  to  other  organs.  The  lymph  is  mostly  thrown 
out  in  thicker  i^asses  upon  the  uterus  than  in  any  other  situation,  and 
this  viscus  seems  to  sufi'er  in  the  greatest  degree,  In  the  sub-serous 
cellular  tissue  serum  and  pus  are  often  deposited.  The  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  where  they  enter  and  quit  the 
organ,  and  that  connecting  the  muscular  fibres,  is  often  surcharged 
with  serum  and  purulent  fluid.^  The  peritoneum  becomes  thick  and 
vascular,  more  especially  where  it  invests  the  uterus  and  pelvic  viscera, 
and  sometimes,  whpn  the  malady  is  intense,  the  serum  is  piixed  with 
blood,  and  pus  is  found  in  the  pelvis.  When  death  has  rapicHy  fol- 
lowed, the  lymphic  exudate  is  semi-fluid,  or  the  surf£|,ces  which  have 
become  agglutinated  are  readily  torn  asunder.  Th§  FE^llopian  tubes 
and  ovaries  are  gonietimea  filled  with  pus  or  blood, 

In  the  Peritonitis  of  children  the  abdominal  viscera  are  found 
matted  together  and  adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls.  In  some  cases 
the  viscera  are  covered  with  a  thin  greyish  opaqup  covering,  which  feels 
soft  and  unctuous,  and  a  turbid,  reddish  serum  in  which  small  flpccuU 
are  floating  is  effused  in  varying  quantity.  In  that  strumous  affectipn 
which,  according  to  Gregory,  gives  rise  to  Peritonitis,  pus  is  secreted, 
And  this  physician  asserts  that  sometimes  the  abdominal  cavity  wiU 
be  abolished,  the  viscera  being  united  in  one  niass,  and  everywhere 
adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  the  latter  iu  H^l  its  duplicatio^s 
being  thickened,  and  the  soldered  intestinal  convolutions  inter-comr 
municating.^  When  the  peritoneum  becomes  inflamed  consecutively 
after  scarlet  fever,  measles,  rheumatism,  or  some  other  fever,  an 
excess  of  serous  effusion  is  discovered,  the  albuminous  portion  being 
inconsiderable  or  almost  absent.  The  fluid  is  of  whitish  stra^v-colour 
or  of  dirtyish  red. 

Diagnosis.— The  more  severe  forms  of  acute  Peritonitis  are  fully 
expressed,  and  the  disease  cannot  well  be  mistaken ;  but  in  the  sub- 
acute and  more  partial  descriptions,  when  the  disease  is  not  a  primary 
but  secondary  complaint,  or  a  complication,  it  may  be  so  masked, 
mixed  up,  and  confounded  with  the  symptoms  of  other  morbid  changes 
as  to  render  the  diagnosis  very  difficult.    In  all  instances  the  physi- 

^  More  Important  DiKcasus  of  "Women,  p.  24. 
2  Modico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  xi.  p.  200. 
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cian  should  pay  marked  attention  to  the  history  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
to  the  objective  and  subjective  symptoms,  because  there  are  affections 
which  when  superficially  reviewed  simulate  this  complaint,  and  it  has 
not  infrequently  happened  that  the  ignorant  or  off-hand  practitioner 
has  fallen  into  grave  error.    The  diseases  which  it  most  resembles  are 
gastritis,  enteritis,  colic,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  hysteria,  obstruction  of 
the  gall-ducts,  renal  calculus,  and  lead-poisoning.    With  respect  to  gas- 
tritis, it  is  in  this  country,  as  I  have  before  observed,  rarely  or  never  met 
with  as  a  purely  idiopathic  affection.    Abercrombie  means  by  this 
term  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  in  such  sense 
that  it  is  now  employed.  When  the  mucous  coat  takes  on  this  morbid 
state  there  may  be  pain  on  deep  pressure,  the  sickness  is  urgent,  the 
thirst  distressing,  and  fluids  are  constantly  ejected.    It  can  almost 
always  be  traced  to  some  exciting  cause.    In  Peritonitis  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  the  etiological  conclusion,  and  in  the  latter  the  pulse  is 
smaller  and  more  wiry.    The  inflammation  may  commence  in  the 
digestive  surface  and  extend  to  the  peritoneal  investment,  and  it  then, 
of  course,  becomes  partial  Peritonitis.    It  occasionallv  occul's  when 
the  gastric  portion  of  the  peritoneum  is  roughened  by  lymphic  exuda- 
tions that  auscultation  can  detect  some  friction  sound;  but  this 
however,  is  seldom  heard.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases  gastritis  is 
reterrible  to  acrid  and  corrosive  poisons.     HaUer  knew  it  produced  by 
the  patient  having  taken  cold  water  when  he  was  heated     It  is  fre- 
quently very  difficult,  often  absolutely  impossible,  to  diagnose  Peri- 
tonitis  from  enteritis.  Inflammation  may  begin  in  the  mucous  membrane 
and  implicate  the  peritoneum,  or  Peritonitis  may  at  length  involve  aU 
the  coats  of  the  bowel,  when  both  diseases  obtain.     The  vomiting  is 
more  urgent  m  enteritis,  the  bowels  are  often  obstinately  obstructed 
and  gangrene  is  sometimes  the  result.    The  pulse  is  of  better  volume 
than  m  Peritonitis,  and  as  the  rule  the  patient  does  not  complain  of 
so  much  pam.    In  Peritonitis,  partly  owing  to  the  involution  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  the  pam  on  pressure  is  more  acute  and  superficial 
the  patient  IS  more  averse  from  motion,  the  respiration  is  more  thoracic' 
and  the  features  are  more  collapsed.  ' 

In  colic,  which  may  be  from  simple  flatulence,  the  pain  and 
distension  may  be  severe,  and  even  the  face  may  be  an  iSex  of 
sutfering.  When  there  is  very  great  distension  pressure  mayWase 
the  pam,  bu  more  commonly  pressure  relieves  rather  than  augments 
It;  the  circulation  is  li  tie  if  at  aU  affected,  and  there  is  no  symZl 
matic  fever.  Frequently  constipation  and  vomiting  are  assorted 
with  o  her  symptoms ;  the  patient  complains  of  a  twistincr  wrTnsin^ 
pam  a  the  umbihcus  which  comes  on  paroxysmally,  and'tSrf 
intervals  when  the  suffering  is  inconsiderable  or  absent.  T  is  con 
dition  of  colic  IS,  when  regarded  alone  and  as  simple  colic  not  an 
important  affection,  but  it  sometimes  comes  on  as  the  herald  of  a  more 
grave  disease  and  ends  by  the  development  of  inflammatory  s™^^ 

«Uhnlh  r         II'"'  '"PP"^^^^  obstruction  of  ttie  bowX 

although  there  are  the  common  symptoms  of  ordinary  coHc  There 
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are  constipation  and   abdominal  pain,  even   violent   pain— f^oZor 

atrox  but  there  are  other  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  head  and 

limbs,  a  blue,  leaden  line  in  the  gums,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  hands 
a.nd  fore-arms,  and  the  patient  is  either  a  painter,  or  investigation 
discovers  that  he  has  in  some  way  been  subjected  to  lead  poisoning. 
The  abdominal  muscles  in  rheumatism  sometimes  are  rendered  so 
excessively  painful  that  moderate  pressure  causes  great  suffering,  and 
notwithstanding  that  examples  are  occasionally  observed  in  which 
acute  Peritonitis  has  thus  supervened,  yet  such  instances  are  very 
exceptional,  and  ordinary  observation  will  generally  prevent  any 
mistake  in  diagnosis.    Negative  facts  will  be  our  chief  guide.  In 
such  cases  the  circulation  is  little  affected,  the  pulse  is  large  and  full 
but  not  frequent,  sickness  and  vomiting  are  not  present,  the  counte- 
nance has  not  the  pinched,  anxious  expression  which  it  assumes  when 
the  peritoneum  is  inflamed,  and  if  the  abdomen  be  carefully  examined, 
the  tenderness  will  be  found  most  severe  at  the  origins  and  insertions 
of  the  muscles ;  lastly,  it  wiU  be  shown  upon  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion that  rheumatism  has  recently  obtained,  or  that  its  symptoms  are 
still  present  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  _ 

Neuralgia  is  another  affection  which  mimics  Peritonitis,  ihe 
pain  is  described  as  a  tight  girdle  or  ligature  passing  round  the 
body  and  imparting  a  feeling  of  constriction ;  it  traverses  the  course  ot 
the  o-enito-crural  nerve,  percussion  on  the  spinal  processe^s  detects 
some  tenderness,  and  the  legs  and  genito-urinary  organs  are  often  more 
or  less  affected;  again,  there  is  the  absence  of  tympanites,  pam  on 
pressure,  quick  pulse,  facial  collapse,  and  other  phenomena  so  expres- 
sive of  Peritonitis,  and  which  I  have  in  detail  described  above  In 
that  protean  malady  hysteria,  which  mocks  this  as  it  simulates  so 
many  other  affections,  the  patient  is  apt  to  complain  of  mcreased  pam 
almost  before  the  hand  has  reaUy  touched  the  abdomen,  and  when  it 
does  touch  it,  the  pressure  does  not,  as  in  Peritonitis,  augment  it  ihe 
pulse  is  natural,  the  tongue  clean,  and  the  countenance  does  not  bear 
the  impress  of  severe  and  acute  disease.  The  breathing  is  not  thoracic, 
the  le4  can  be  extended,  the  decubitus  is  not  dorsal,  and  borborygmi 
and  iStestinal  flatulence  are  often  present ;  again,  upon  inquiry,  it 
will  not  infrequently  be  found  that  large  quantities  of  pale  or  colour- 
less urine  have  been  voided,  that  the  uterine  functions  are  at  fault  or 
that  some  ill-defined  spinal  symptoms  obtain.  A  comparison  of  the 
leadinc.  features  common  to  the  two  affections  will  leave  but  little 
doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  ailment. 

In  olstruotion  of  the  gall-ducts  from  calculi,  inspissated  gall, 
tumours,  spasm,  and  other  causes,  the  pam  is  paroxysnia  ,  often  ex- 
cruciating and  with  the  passage  of  the  obstructing  body,  and  the 
restored  patency  of  the  canal,  the  suffering  at  once  subsides.  Theie  is 
no  pyrexia,  the  heart's  action  is  little  or  not  at  all  accelerated  nor  is 
there  distension  or  abdominal  tenderness.  In  addition  to  sucn 
negative  there  are  positive  facts;  the  symptoms  of  biliary  disuiio- 
ance  are  mostly  present,  the  alvine  dejections  are  often  light-coiourea, 
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the  urine  is  dark  and  porter-like,  the  conjunctivae  are  yellow,  the  skin 
is  tawny,  and  the  pain  is  localized  beneath  the  margin  of  the  right 
false  ribs.  In  7xnal  calculus  the  pain  radiates  from  the  back  round 
to  the  abdomen,  it  comes  on  suddenly,  courses  down  the  direction  of 
the  ureters,  in  the  male  produces  retraction  of  the  testicle  of  the  same 
side,  and  shoots  down  the  thigh,  when  for  a  shorter  or  longer  interval 
it  declines  or  entirely  subsides,  and  bloody  urine  is  a  common  accom- 
paniment. 

In  puerperal  Peritonitis  the  after-pains  are  associated  with  con- 
tracted, not  relaxed  uterus,  which  is  the  fact  in  Peritonitis;  they 
gradually  diminish,  and  in  thirty  or  forty  hours  have  become  much 
less  in  force  and  frequency.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  com- 
mences at  the  ordinary  date  of  the  after-pains'  decline.  The  remedial 
agents  which  relieve  hysteralgia  do  not  arrest  acute  Peritonitis.  I]phe- 
meral  fever  is  distinguished  by  its  brevity,  its  milder  aspect,  by  the 
mamm^  remaining  of  normal  size,  and  those  serious  conditions  which 
mark  the  advent  of  an  inflamed  peritoneum  are  wanting.  Lastly,  in 
speaking  of  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection,  it  must  be  borne  in  m'ind 
that  rmder  grave  cerebral  disease,  when  nervous  sensibility  is  ob- 
tunded,  the  peritonitic  symptoms  may  be  rendered  very  obscure,  and 
under  such  conditions  diagnosis  may  be  impossible. 

Peognosis.— The  opinion  to  be  arrived  at  relative  to  the  result 
of  this  disease  will  be  modified  and  determined  by  a  variety  of 
considerations,  and  in  every  case  a  different  array  of  facts  wiU  be  pre- 
sented, all  the  bearings  of  which  should  be  carefully  scanned.  The 
asthenic  is  less  auspicious  than  the  sthenic  type,  and  when  it  is  tbe 
inflammation  of  metastasis  the  chances  of  recovery  are  less  In  un- 
favourable cases,  in  despite  of  the  best-ordered  means  of  treatment 
there  is  a  progressive  aggravation  of  aU  the  cardinal  symptoms  •  the 
pam  does  not  decline,  nor  do  the  distension  and  the  tenderness  abate  • 
the  breathing  is  more  hurried,  shaUower,  and  entirely  thoracic  the  pulse 
becomes  thready  and  intermittent,  the  sickness  is  excessive  the  bowels 
are  generally  confined,  distressing  singultus  supervenes,  the  surface 
becomes  cool  is  clammy  and  relaxed,  the  legs  and  feet  are  cold  the 
patient  falls  down  in  bed  with  knees  drawn  up,  lies  on  his  back  the 
Hippocratic  countenance  is  more  marked,  and  often  the  mind  is  clear 
to  the  end.  He  sinks  by  asthenia.  In  those  instances  when  we  can 
prognosticate  a  favourable  termination,  there  is  remission  of  pain  and 
tenderness,  decline  of  the  distension,  the  sickness  comes  on  ^t  lono-er 
intervals,  and  at  length  abates;  the  pulse  is  slower  and  fuller  thp 
temperature  of  the  body  equable  and  warm,  the  respii^ation  is  not 
so  quick,  and  the  diaphragm  descends  lower  down,  and  the  patient 
can  turn  on  his  side.  When  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  s 
perfomtion  of  the  bowel,  rupture  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  the  urinaiv  or 
gall-bladder ;  when  we  suspect  the  evacuation  of  an  abscess  o  tho 
effusion  of  blood,  our  prognosis  must  be  unfavourable  and  recoverv 
under  such  conditions  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  In  the  consLutive 
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when  tlie  strength  has  been  undermined  by  a  previous  malady,  the 
probabilities  of  a  fatal  issue  are  great.  In  puerperal  Peritonitis 
antecedent  hsemorrhage  and  the  amount  of  exhaustion  induced  by 
parturient  efforts  would  influence  our  decision. 

Treatment. — In  every  example  of  acute  peritoneal  inflammation, 
the  remedies  should  be  prescribed  with  a  just  reference  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  each  particular  case,  because  no  trite  and  exact  rules  can 
be  given  admissible  of  Universal  application.  The  date  of  the  disease, 
the  powers  of  the  patient,  the  kind  of  pathologic  action  going  on,  and 
the  antecedent  circumstances  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  in 
conjunction  with  other  facts,  must  needs  modify  our  resources,  and  be 
suggestive  in  the  selection  of  those  agents  which  are  accounted  as  the 
most  effective  auxiliaries  in  combating  the  affection.  That  this  disease, 
lil^e  many  other  ailments,  when  seen  at  the  outset,  and  treated 
according  to  science  and  experience,  can  be  guided  and  carried  to 
a  successful  termiuation  is  of  such  every-day  proof  as  not  to  require 
being  insisted  upon  here.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  its  progress  be 
unrestrained  by  ignorance  or  timidity,  it  soon  passes  bej-oud  the  con- 
trol of  the  most  vigorous  handling  and  the  nicest  skill.  It  is  eminently 
one  of  those  complaints  which  does  not  admit  of  vacillation  and 
delay,  promptitude  and  decision  of  purpose  being  of  paramount 
importance. 

In  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  sthenic  type,  in  the 
strong  and  hitherto  healthy,  and  especially  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  pure  air  of  the  country,  our  best  ally  is  Uood-letting  ;  but  it  is  by  far 
the  most  successful  when  performed  at  the  commencement  of  the  malady 

 as  soon  as  possible  after  the  pulse  has  become  hard  and  quick,  the 

pain  urgent,  and  the  disease  established.  It  is  then,  by  making  a  decided 
impression  upon  the  circulating  organs,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
chance  of  the  inflammatory  action  being  cut  short,  and  of  those  morbid 
processes  being  arrested  which  so  quickly  follow  the  development  of 
the  afl'ection.  Nor  should  we  be  deterred  from  the  use  of  the  lancet 
by  the  mere  smallness  of  the  pulse,  because  it  may  feel  constricted, 
hard,  sharp,  wiry  under  the  finger,  for  with  the  free  emission  of 
blood  it  wiil  increase  in  volume  and  become  soft  and  more  natural 
to  the  touch.  Many  authorities,  and  some  of  high  reputation,  have 
spoken  of  the  number  of  ounces  which  ought  to  be  drawn  at  a  first, 
second  or  even  third  depletion,  but  there  is  no  just  rule  as  regards  quan- 
tity. One  patient  will  bear  a  much  greater  loss  of  blood  than  another 
even  when  the  two  cases  seem  to  bear  a  close  resemblance.  Our  real 
and  only  reliable  guide  must  be  the  effect  produced  by  the  abstraction. 
An  influence  must  be  made  upon  the  heart's  action,  and  the  patient 
should,  if  possible,  be  bled  in  the  erect  position.  Abercrombie  recom- 
mends one  or  two  small  bleedings  at  short  intervals  after  the  first  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  good  results  of  the  primary  depletion.  There  is 
no  doubt  if  ten  or  a  dozen  hours  are  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  first 
use  of  the  lancet,  and  before  a  second  visit,  that  in  such  long  interval 
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the  pulse  may  recover  its  strength,  the  initiatory  symptoms  in  full  force 
return,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  will  require  to  be  lost.    In  a 
disease  so  perilous  the  patient  should  at  the  outset  be  seen  every  two 
or  three,  or  at  least  every  three  or  four  hours.    It  is  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  that  blood-letting  is  of  the  most  avail.  When 
effusion  has  set  m  and  progressed  to  some  extent,  blood-letting  is  more 
likely  to  be  harmful  than  useful.    In  the  young  and  the  robust,  in 
those  of  ruddy  complexion  and  high  arterial  action,  and  those  who  live 
in  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  bleeding  is  much  better  borne,  and  it 
may  need  to  be  repeated.    The  dweUers  in  urban  communities,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  badly  nourished  and  iU  clad,  such  as  present  them- 
selves at  the  hospitals  of  the  metropoHtan  cities  and  large  towns  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  require  general  blood-letting,  and  when  it  is  had  recourse 
to,  a  smaller  quantity  is  followed  by  the  desired  effect. 

After  the  lancet  has  been  used  it  is  exceUent  practice  to  follow  it 
up  by  local  depletion.    Cupping  is  of  course,  from  the  pressure  it 
would  give,  inapplicable;  but  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  leeches  at 
one  time  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  often  with  the  greatest 
beneht.    1  omentations,  by  means  of  flannels  immersed  in  hot  water 
and  wrung  out_  as  dry  as  possible,  the  heat  and  moisture  being  kept 
up  by  their  being  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  oHed  silk,  is  good 
treatment  and  the  flow  of  blood  can  thus  for  some  time  be  promoted  • 
or  a  large  Imseed-meal  and  bread  poultice,  or  a  bran  poultice,  produces 
a  soothing  effect   In  the  use  of  these  applications,  however,  c^re  should 
be  taken  to  constantly  renew  them  before  they  become  cool,  and  when 
they  are  discontinued  a  dry  hot  flannel  of  three  or  four  folds  should 
be.  placed  upon  the  abdomen.    Another  very  valuable  mode  of  treat- 
ment at  this  juncture  is  the  employment  of  terebinthinate  epithems 
Two  or  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  mav  be 
sprinkled  over  the  wet  flannel,  or  a  large%iece  of  spongio-pilfnTthe 
size  of  the  abdomen  may  be  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  the  turpen! 
me  m  like  manner  sprinkled  over  it ;  and  these  may  be  repeatedCo 
or  hree  times  if  the  patient  can  endure  the  applications.    I  can  belr 
estimony  to  the  very  excellent  effects  of  the  external  use  of  ^urpen 
tine,  which  I  have  very  frequently  in  this  mode  recommended  and  I 
believe  It  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy  ^^iiemica,  ana  l 

Greenwich  was  the  advocate  of  cold  applica- 
tions m  abdominal  inflammation.    He  used  cold  enPTnnH  or.?i 

f:^rt  "1."'^'  lotioTsantt^^^^^^ 

grea  benefit.     Abercrombie  also  recommends  this  method  of  treat 
ment.    "  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,"  says  this  pi  ysician  "  f 
have  used  with  evident  advantage  the  application  of  rnlrl 
the  abdomen  with  cloths  wet  with  viSi  arwL.   n  ^ 
water.    Injections  of  iced  water  have  been  proposed  U;^^ 
probable  might  be  used  with  advantage       ulZto^Vr^^  \ 
recommended  cold  compresses  often  reSewed  Tnd  Cr  In.ll 
their  application  beiug  desisted  from  as  s^n  ^tL' p^^^^^^^^ 

VOL.  III.  ''■"'^^'^^  ^Jit  p.  173         ^  ' 
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he  never  allows  the  patient  to  change  them  with  his  own  hands.^  Not 
having  any  personal  experience  of  cold  appliances,  I  shall  therefore 
not  do  more  than  mention  a  remedy,  to  the  success  or  otherwise  of 
which  I  can  bear  no  testimony.  It  would  to  myself  at  least  seem  of 
doubtful  utility  in  many  cases,  and  one  involving  great  risk  in  others, 
and  I  prefer  what  .1  believe  to  be  ec[ually  efhcacious,  and  certainly 
safer,  namely,  warm  fomentations. 

After  the  abstraction  of  blood  a  large  dose  of  opium  should  at  once 
be  administered,  and  two  or  three  grains  may  be  given  in  urgent  cases. 
It  then  not  infreq[uently  happens  that  the  patient  has  a  tranquil  sleep, 
after  which  he  awakes  with  less  pain,  a  moister  skin,  and  with  re- 
mission of  the  symptoms  generally.    In  those  instances  in  which 
sickness  and  vomiting  from  time  to  time  come  on,  opium  often 
acts  most  beneficially.    If  we  wish  to  influence  the  system  by  mer- 
curials, one  grain  of  opium  and  three  grains  of  calomel  may  be 
taken  every  fou.r  or  six  hours,  and  mercurial  frictions  on  the  thighs 
and  in  the  axillse  can  at  the  same  time  be  adopted  by  means  of  the 
linimentum  hydrargyri,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  j)repa- 
ration  for  this  purpose ;  or  two  grains  of  calomel  and  half  a  grain  of 
opium  may  be  given  every  second  hour,  and  the  inunction  being  also 
used  until  some  slight  effect  be  produced  on  the  gums.  Another 
mode  of  administering  opium,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  irritable 
and  ingesta  are  rejected,  is  by  enemata.     Thii'ty  or  forty  drops  of 
laudanum  can  be  injected  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  starch  gruel,  and 
such  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.    If  the  bowels 
should  be  loose  and  the  rectum  inclined  to  expel  its  contents,  a  sup- 
pository composed  of  a  couple  of  grains  of  solid  opium  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Castile  soap  or  cocoa-nut  butter  to  form  a 
conical  mass,  may  be  introduced  per  anum,  and  such  from  time  ^  to 
time  as  the  physician  may  deem  desirable.    The  indications  denoting 
benefit  having  accrued  from  the  above-named  remedies  will  be  miti- 
gation of  pain,  softer  and  fuUer  pulse,  easier  and  slower  breathing, 
more  relaxed  skin,  and  diminution  of  the  abdominal  distension ;  the 
face,  too,  will  look  calmer  and  more  natural,  and  the  patient  probably 
give  expression  to  a  more  comfortable  feeling. 

Vesication  is  another  of  our  aids  in  guiding  the  malady  to  a  favour- 
able issue.  It  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  ordinary  emplastrum 
lyttffi,  or  by  the  acetum  cantharidis,  or  the  Hquor  epispasticus,  which 
are  considered  to  act  with  more  celerity.  A  large  blister  has  some- 
times appeared  to  be  of  service,  but  vesicants  should  not  be  applied  at 
the  outset  of  the  attack.  They  are  most  advantageous  when  the  initia- 
tory symptoms  are  on  the  decline,  when  there  is  not  such  high 
arterial  action,  and  when  the  surface  has  become  cooler.  I  have  seen 
them  do  harm  when  applied  too  early.  The  blistered  part  may  after- 
wards be  dressed  with  savin  ointment,  by  which  means  a  modified 
and  beneficial  amount  of  counter-irritation  can  be  continued. 


1  Betz'8  Memorabilieu,  and  Gaz.  Med.  Lyon,  Nov.  16, 1865. 
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When  the  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  scarcely  anything  can  be 
retained,  hydrocyanic  acid  in  an  aqueous  mixture,  with  a  little  glycerine 
or  mucilage  added,  is  one  of  the  best  of  remedies.  Effervescing  draughts 
with  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  citric  acid  are  sometimes  given, 
but  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  distending  the  oj'gan  makes 
it  contract  upon  itself;  and  the  contents  are  again  pumped  up.  There 
is  another  objection  to  their  use ;  as  tympanites  always  in  greater  or  less 
degree  obtains,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  pushes  up.  the  diaphragm 
still  higher,  and  renders  the  respiration  more  difficult ;  and,  again,  the 
neutral  salt  which  is  formed,  by  acting  as  an  aperient,  is  liable  to 
mcrease  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  a  result  which  should  be 
most  sedulously  avoided.    When  the  tympany  is  very  considerable  a 
fcetid  injection  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  assafcetida  in 
half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  decoction  of  pearl-barley  may  be  administered ; 
or  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  first  being  made  into  an  emulsion 
with  the  yolk  of  egg  and  then  nuxed  with  the  same  quantity  of 
barley  decoction  as  before  mentioned,  can  be  injected.    The  oil  of 
turpentine  taken  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  in  some  emulsion  or 
bland  drink,  or  five  or  eight  grains  of  the  compound  galbanum  j)ill, 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  are  good  measures  for  adoption.    When  such 
do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  O'Beirne's  long  elastic  tube  may  be 
introduced  high  up  into  the  bowel  and  there  allowed  to  remain,  by 
which  means  incarcerated  gases  find  a  ready  way  of  escape  and  much 
comfort  is  experienced.    It  is  when  this  condition  of  tympanites 
subsists,  and  gives  great  distress  after  the  infiammation  has  ceased, 
that  such  measures  are  useful.    AVhen  we  do  not  feel  certain  that  the 
mflammatory  action  has  subsided,  and  when  vesication  has  not  removed 
the  cuticle,  terebinthinate  embrocations  are  likely  to  be  of  service. 

Constipation  is  another  circumstance  which  in  these  cases  oenerally 
obtains.    A  right  and  rational  consideration  of  this  matter  fs  of  car- 
dinal importance,  because  the  very  wrong  notion  is  sometimes  enter- 
tained that  the  bowels  must  be  moved,  and  under  this  erroneous 
reasoning  drastic  purgatives  have  been  given,  producing,  as  they  were 
said  to  do,  much  mischief.    The  physician  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  constipation  is  not  the  cause  but  often  the  effect  of  the 
inflammation,  and  that  the  indicated  mode  of  procedure  is  first  to 
subdue  the  inflammatory  action,  when  in  due  time  restoration  of 
function  will  follow.    To  allay  and  mitigate  peristaltic  action-in 
other  words,  to  give  rest  to  the  parts  in  a  state  of  lesion-is  to  carry 
out  the  same  principle  observed  in  enjoining  the  disuse  of  a  torn 
muscle,  and  m  peremptorily  excluding  light  in  the  treatment  of  an 
inflamed  eye.    If  it  is  believed  that  there  is  great  accumulation  in  the 
colon,  an  enema  with  olive  oil  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  spirits  of  tur 
pentme  in  decoction  of  barley  may  be  administered  by  ineans  of  the 
OLeirne  tube  and  such  may  be  repeated  if  deemed  necessary ;  but 
tlicro  IS  benefit  m  frequently  having  recourse  to  this  remedy  in  order 
to  keep  up  gentle  action  of  the  intestines.    To  give  pui-atives  bv  the 
mouth  IS  often  to  set  up  or  augment  the  irritation  in  the  gastric 
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mucous  membraue,  and  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  action  in  the 
bowels  to  aggravate  the  disease.  The  contents  of  the  intestines  are 
often  but  soft  and  pasty  matters,  and  then  their  presence  can  do  no 
harm.  There  is  a  far  greater  liability  to  error  in  being  too  solicitous 
respecting  the  movement  of  the  bowels  than  in  leaving  them  to  the 
efforts  of  nature. 

Diaphoretic  and  diuretic  medicines  are  to  be  used  with  the  fore- 
going. The  acetate  liquor  of  ammonia,  the  setherial  spirits  of  nitre 
with  camphor  julep,  form  a  good  mixture,  and  tend  to  keep  the  skin 
and  kidneys  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Small  quantities 
of  strong  beef-tea  or  farinaceous  food  are  to  be  given  at  intervals. 
Smoler  of  Prague  gives  a  little  broth  once  or  twice  daily,  and  as  little 
drink  as  possible  while  the  activity  of  the  disease  continues.  Urgent 
thirst  may  be  allayed  by  pieces  of  ice  being  put  into  the  mouth. 

Such,  then,  is  the  line  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  the  sthenic  or 
more  flagrant  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  but  they  are 
not  often  met  with,  and  constitute  excejDtions  rather  than  the  rule.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  that  troubled  question,  the 
change  of  type  in  disease,  but  certain  it  is,  whether  from  agencies  ope- 
rating from  without,  or  from  causes  originating  in  the  organism  itself, 
that  depletion  in  this  disease  is  very  rarely  warrantable  in  the  way  in 
which  I  have  described;  nevertheless  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass 
into  that  extreme  of  inertness  which  has  of  late  become  but  too  pre- 
valent, for,  as  I  believe,  moderate  blood-letting  in  rightly  selected  cases 
is  yet,  despite  the  conflictions  of  controversy  and  the  caprice  of  fashion, 
a  valuable  remedy. 

As  observed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  Peritonitis  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  are  of  the  asthenic  type — in  that  adynamic  state 
of  the  system  that  will  not  bear  lowering,  and  in  which  the  general 
strength  shoidd  be  husbanded,  not  destroyed:  for  instance,  in  such 
examples  as  are  consecutive  upon  or  the  sequels  of  some  foregoing 
malady,  when  following  the  eruptive  fevers,  when  metastatic  of  erysi- 
pelas, when  the  complication  of  albuminuria,  when  it  occurs  in  per- 
foration of  the  bowel  in  enteric  fever,  in  the  bursting  of  a  mesenteric 
gland,  in  phthisis  abdominis,  in  those  occult  blood  changes  which  aftect 
general  nutrition,  as  in  cancer,  struma,  and  the  climacteric  period,  or 
cirrhosis  and  cardiac  disease,  and  in  contamination  of  the  fluids,  as  in 
pyaemia  and  puerperal  Peritonitis.  When  we  have  to  treat  it  as 
related  to  such  conditions,  our  remedial  measures  must  be  resolved 
upon-  with  great  modification.  Opium  in  the  asthenic  form  is  the 
chief  agent,  and  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  were  amongst  the  first 
physicians  who  gave  this  drug  very  largely.  An  impression  decided 
and  speedy  must  be  made  upon  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems, 
and  in  such  lies  our  main  hope  of  arresting  the  disease.  It  shoidd  be 
given  in  large  doses  and  the  effect  kept  up  iu  full  and  apparent 
manner,  but  not  to  the  induction  of  narcotism.  Two  or  three  grains 
may  at  first  be  prescribed,  and  a.  grain  every  four,  three,  or  even  two 
hours  afterwards.    Some  iu  very  urgent  cases  give  half  a  grain,  or 
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even  a  grain,  every  hour.    But  in  these  perilous  attacks  of  illness  the 
patient  should  be  frequently  visited,  and  the  physician  should  cau- 
tiously watch  the  effects  of  the  remedy.    Karcotism  will  be  produced 
much  sooner  and  with  a  far  less  dose  in  some  persons  than  in  others. 
If  there  be  much  sickness  laudanum  injections  should  at  short  intervals 
be  administered,  instead  of  giving  the  drug  by  the  mouth.    In  cases 
of  great  prostration  and  debility,  quinine  and  camphor  may  be  con- 
joined with  the  opium.    In  perforation,  when  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  are  liable  to  be  extruded  into  the  serous  cavity,  and  when 
lymph  is  thrown  out,  by  which  means  the  conservative  attempts  of 
nature  are  to  seal  up  the  orifice  and  mend  the  breach,  to  subdue  and 
still  the  action  of  the  part  is  everything.    Motion  implies  the  pouring 
out  of  the  intestinal  matters,  the  removal  of  the  lymphic  plug — in 
other  words,  a  fatal  issue.    To  paralyse  the  bowel  for  a  time  is  the  aim, 
in  order  that  reparation  may  be  favoured.    In  these  particular  cases  I 
would  not  give  mercurials  by  the  mouth.   If  they  were  to  increase  the 
flow  of  bile,  and  thus  augment  the  peristaltic  action,  they  would  do 
incalculable  harm.    Inunction,  as  above  recommended,  might  be  used 
until  the  gums  became  slightly  affected.    It  is  far  better  to  depend 
upon  opium.   In  perforation  there  is  sometimes  very  great  tolerance  of 
this  drug.    Murchison  has  known  so  large  a  quantity  as  sixty  grains 
to  be  given  in  three  days  with  impunity.   In  traumatic  wounds,  in  the 
operation  for  hernia,  and  in  paracentesis  abdominis  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  should  be  followed.    Fomentations,  turpentine  stoups,  or  a 
large  poultice  may  at  the  same  time  be  employed.   Subsequently' vesi- 
cation may  be  ordered— and  such  repeated  according  to  circumstances. 

In  that  kind  of  Peritonitis  complicated  with  Bright's  disease,  the 
primary  complaint  should  be  more  regarded  than  the  intercurrent 
affection.  Salivation  is  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  diaphoretics,  warm 
cataplasms,  rubefacients  to  the  loins,  warm  baths,  the  hot-air  bath,  vesi- 
cants, and  nutrients  are  then  indicated.  When  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided,  the  compound  jalap  powder  and  Dover's  powder  may  be 
given.  When  the  attack  follows  the  exanthemata,  is  metastatic  of 
erysipelas,  or  connected  with  pyaemia,  mercury  is  inadmissible. 

In  piierperal  peritonitis  the  treatment  is  often  difficult  and  doubtful 
-  and  It  should  earnestly  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  or  consecutive  upon  an  altered  or  vitiated  condition  of  the 
blood.    If  the  power  of  the  pulse  warrant  the  lancet,  bleeding,  to  be  of 
benefit,  should  be  done  early.   If  deferred  it  is  likely  to  do  harm  The 
rbest  authorities  are  emphatic  on  this  point.   Dr.  Ferguson  asserts  that 
to  be  beneficial  it  must  be  employed  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  and  that  m  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  it  often  produces  a 
rapidly  fatal  result.    Churchill  is  of  opinion  that  when  the  remedy  is 
admissible  the  time  for  its  beneficial  use  is  very  limited,  and  he  has 
seen  no  good  from  its  employment  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
The  first-named  physician  m  doubtful  cases  gave  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  and  covered  the  abdomen  with  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  which 
from  its  thickness  would  keep  warm  for  four  hours.    At  the  expiration 
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of  that  time,  if  the  sjaiiptoms  were  not  relieved,  ten  grains  more  of 
Dover's  powder  and  another  poultice  were  prescribed.  If  in  other 
four  hours  from  this  second  medication  the  malady  did  not  yield,  he 
had  recourse  to  depletion.  Sometimes  when  the  pain  is  great  and  the 
pulse  tolerably  firm,  two  or  three  dozen  leeches  at  once  applied  and 
followed  by  fomentations  give  good  results.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
measures  will  be  required  whicli  have  previously  been  described  as 
suitable  to  the  asthenic  type  of  this  inflammation. 

In  the  Peritonitis  of  children  those  general  principles  are  to  be 
aimed  at  which  have  already  been  given.    It  need  scarcely,  however, 
be  more  than  mentioned  here  that  these  little  patients  always  require 
their  maladies  to  be  managed  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  most  especially 
in  the  use  of  depletion  and  opiates.    These  remedies  with  them  are 
very  uncertain  in  their  effects,  and  sometimes  produce  a  far  greater 
impress  upon  the  general  powers  than  calculated  upon  by  the 
practitioner.    The  age,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  cardinal 
signs  will  be  our  guide,  and  our  measures  should  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  and  exigencies  of  each  particular  instance.    In  the 
stlienic  types,  leeches,  calomel,  and  if  the  age  permit,  carefully 
regulated  doses  of  opium,  linseed-meal  poultices,  terebinthinate  epi- 
thems,  warm  baths,  and  injections  are  to  be  used.    When  the  affection 
comes  on  as  the  sequel  of  one  or  other  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  if 
we  believe  it  to  be  traceable  to  some  constitutional  malady,  some 
depravity  of  the  organism,   depletion  and  antiphlogistic  means 
will  be  ujiwarranta,ble ;  then  mercurial  alteratives,  small  opiates, 
fomentations,  warm  baths,  and  counter-irritation  will  be  the  best 
measures.    When  the  little  patient  tides  over  the  more  perilous  days 
of  active  disease,  and  the  case  drifts  onwards  towards  the  more  chronic 
condition,  and  when  we  find  that  there  is  effusion,  counter-irritation, 
and  mild  mercurial  alteratives  should  be  given,  and  during  con- 
valescence the  iodide  of  potassium  with,  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  or  quinine  with  the  tincture  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  often  produce  excellent  effects.    In  the  strumous 
diathesis  cod-liver  oil  may  be  prescribed. 

It  has  in  this  article  been  previously  pointed  out  to  the  reader  that 
Peritonitis  not  seldom  occurs  in  a  partial  manner,  and  as  a  complication 
arising  in  the  course  of  some  foregoing  disease,  as  when  an  antecedent 
malady,  first  instituted  in  some  organ  or  organs  covered  by  the 
peritoneum,  is  at  length  extended  to  it.  For  instance  in  hepatitis, 
when  the  convex  surface  is  the  seat  of  lesion  it  remains  circumscribed ; 
or  the  inflammation  may  be  extended  through  to  the  pleura,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  result,  as  in  a  case  which.  I  recently  witnessed.  It 
is  then  quite  clear  that  our  remedies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
viscera  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  serous  membrane.  In  acute  splenitis 
the  turgor  of  that  viscus  should  be  relieved,  or  it  would  be  vain  to  try 
to  mitigate  the  peritoneal  symptoms,  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
stretched,  tense,  irritated  condition  of  the  capsular  coverings.^  In  the 
liver  affection  we  should  as  soon  as  possible  bring  to  bear  the  influence 
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of  mercurials ;  but  in  diseases  of  the  spleen  mercurials  are  most 
improper,  and  would  do  harm.^  It  is  incontestable  then  that  our 
diagnosis  must  be  rightly  formed,  or  our  practice  will  be  incorrect.  In 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  when  associated  with  an  inflamed  peritoneum, 
it  is  needful  at  once  to  control  the  excessive  action  of  the  bowels,  and 
when  such  is  subdued,  the  irritation  extended  to  the  serous  membrane 
is  likely  to  be  subdued  also.  Opiate  enemata,  fomentations,  the  com- 
pound ipecacuan  powder,  and  counter-irritants  are  the  best  measures, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  the  rioht  iliac  fossa  is  often  the  seat  of 
pam,  the  disease  being  located  near  the  csecum,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  impaction  of  indurated  fseces  has  much  to  do  with 
setting  up  the  inflammation.  Large  bland  enemata,  by  unloading  the 
great  bowel,  are  in  such  cases  of  excellent  service.  When  the  sexual  and 
urinary  organs  are  first  affected  and  Peritonitis  becomes  superadded, 
the  primary  disease  should  be  held  in  view,  and  by  its  mitigation  or 
removal  the  consecutive  complaint  will  be  benefited.  Erom  all,  then, 
which  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  treatment  of  every  case 
the  successful  issue  will  greatly  depend  upon  a  clear  and  correct  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  and  a  right  interpretation  of 
those  symptoms  which  indicate  the  particular  kind  of  morbid  changes 
which  obtain. 

"When  the  more  acute  stage  has  passed  over,  and  those  remedies 
suited  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  attack  have  been  employed,  small 
doses  of  opium  may  still  be  given  in  combination  with  quinine  or  some 
of  the  bitter  infusions.  The  various  preparations  of  iron  are  of  great 
value,  and  perhaps  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  is  the  best.  It  is 
safest  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  use  of  aperients,  and  in  preference 
the  gentle  action  of  the  bowels  should  from  time  to  time  be  promoted 
by  bland  enemata.  When  the  active  state  of  the  affection  has  quite 
ended,  an  occasional  dose  of  grey  powder  with  rhubarb  and  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  may  be  given.  Terebinthinate  and  other  stimulant 
embrocations  can  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  when  there  is  effusion, 
and  a  flannel  bandage  round  the  body,  so  as  to  ensure  moderate  and 
well-regulated  pressure,  is  another  mode  of  favouring  absorption. 

The  diet  and  regimen  during  convalescence  are  of"  great  importance. 
At  the  first  soups  and  farinaceous  food  are  to  be  allowed,  and  for  some 
time  solids  should  be  interdicted.  Arrow-root,  tapioca,  the  Indian  corn- 
flour, with  milk,  are  nourishing ;  and  veal  or  chicken  broth  with  the 
crumb  of  bread  may  be  given ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  beef-tea 
with  toast,  boiled  chicken,  and  pounded  meat  may  be  taken.  When 
stimulants  are  needed,  sherry,  weak  brandy  and  water,  claret,  and  bitte 
ale  may  be  allowed.  Flatulent  vegetables  and  acescent  fruits  should 
for  some  time  be  discarded.  An  occasional  warm  bath  to  keep  the 
skin  in  proper  action  is  desirable.  When  the  patient  shall  have  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  travel,  change  of  air  will  generally  expedite 
his  restoration  to  health. 

1  See  Art.  on  Diseases  of  the  Spleen  in  this  work,  where  I  have  expatiated  on  the  ill 
effects  of  mercury  on  diseases  of  this  organ.  ^ 
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TUBERCLE  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 
By  John  Stee  Beistowe,  M.D.,  F.Pt.C.P. 

Pathology. — The  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  in  connexion  with 
the  peritoneal  membrane  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  For  generally 
in  cases  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  certainly  in  ail 
those  cases  in  which  the  ulceration  is  extensive,  gray  granulations  may 
be  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  studding  those  areas  of  serous 
surface  which  correspond  to  the  areas  of  mucous  ulceration.  But 
tubercular  formations  of  this  kind  seldom  show  any  tendency  to 
spread,  and  are  rarely  productive  of  appreciable  mischief.  They  are 
for  the  most  part,  indeed,  purely  local  phenomena. 

There  are  other  cases,  however,  far  less  common  yet  still  not  infre- 
quent, in  which  the  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle  is  general 
throughout  the  serous  membrane,  and  in  which  ulceration  of  the 
bowel  is  evidently  not  the  starting-point  of  the  peritoneal  affection, 
and  indeed  is  often  altogether  absent.  To  these,  which  were  formerly 
known  as  mere  varieties  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  name  of  Tubercular 
Peritonitis  is  now  very  often  given.  They  are  characterised  not  only 
by  the  comparative  severity  and  extent  of  the  peritoneal  affection,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  usually  well- 
pronounced,  and  sometimes  indeed  are  paramount. 

Tubercular  Peritonitis,  like  tuberculosis  generally,  may  occur  at  any 
age,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  early  life.  Out  of  48  cases 
extracted  from  the  records,  for  a  limited  period,  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  3  were  under  ten,  14  between  ten  and  twenty,  13  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  9  between  thirty  and  forty,  7  between  forty  and 
fifty,  and  2  between  fifty  and  sixty.  But  in  correction  of  these  figures 
it  must  be  recollected  that  children  under  ten  are  admitted  in  small 
proportion  into  general  hospitals.  Out  of  the  same  number  of  cases, 
26  were  males,  22  females ;  but  222  tubercitlar  males  were  admitted  to 
127  tubercular  females,  and  proportionately  to  this  number  tubercular 
X^eritonitis  was  more  frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  in  the 
ratio  of  very  nearly  three  to  two.  In  two  cases  only  was  the  tuber- 
cular deposit  limited  exclusively  to  the  peritoneum.  In  all  the  others 
— namely,  in  46  cases — there  were  tubercular  deposits  in  other  organs, 
and  generally  in  several  other  organs.  In  42  there  was  tubercle  in 
the  lungs  ;  in  25,  in  the  intestines;  in  25,  in  the  pleurce ;  in  20,  in  the 
spleen  ;  in  14,  in  the  bronchial  glands  ;  in  11,  in  the  kidneys;  in  10, 
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in  the  mesenteric  glands ;  in  9,  in  the  liver ;  in  8,  in  the  brain ;  in  4, 
in  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes;  and  in  1,  in  the  pericardium. 
But  taking  into  consideration  the  relative  frequency  with  which  the 
several  organs  just  enumerated  are  the  seats  of  tubercle,  a  very  dif- 
ferent numerical  relation  than  that  just  given  becomes  apparent 
between  tuberculosis  in  them  severally  and  tuberculosis  of  the  peri- 
toneum.  Thus  tubercular  disease  of  the  peritoneum  was  present  in  (to 
disregard  fractions)  74  per  cent,  of  cases  of  tubercle  of  the  pleura,  in 
53  per  cent,  of  cases  of  tubercle  of  the  spleen,  in  40  per  cent,  of  cases 
of  tubercle  of  the  kidneys,  in  44  per  cent,  of  cases  of  tubercle  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  respectively,  in  39  per 
cent,  of  cases  of  tubercle  of  the  liver,  in  37  per  cent,  of  cases  of 
tubercle  of  the  bronchial  glands,  in  33  per  cent,  of  cases  of  tubercle  of 
the  pericardium,  in  29  per  cent,  of  cases  of  tubercle  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  in  12  per  cent,  only  of  cases  of  tubercle  of  the  lungs  and 
of  tubercle  of  the  intestines  severally.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  out  of  the  46  cases  in  which  there  was  tubercular  deposit  in 
other  organs  besides  the  peritoneum,  the  most  serious  lesion  was  in 
12  the  tubercular  disease  of  the  peritoneum  ;  in  15,  that  in  the  luncrs  • 
m  8,  that  in  the  brain ;  in  3,  that  in  the  pleura ;  and  in  1,  that  in  the 
intestines. 

Peritoneal  tubercles  present  much  the  same  characters  as  tubercles 
occurring  in  other  parts.    They  are  sometimes  miliary,  or  in  the  form 
of  mmute  roundish  spots,  varying  from  mere  points  up  to  the  size  of 
a  poppy-seed,  and  having  an  opaque  white,  or  greyish  or  yellowish 
aspect.    Sometimes  they  form  rounded  or  lobulated  masses  from 
the  size  ot  a  tare  up  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  presentino-  for  the 
most  part  an  opaque  buff-colour,  studded  often  with  black  points  or 
patches  and  exhibiting  a  cheesy  aspect  and  consistence  which  are 
modified  by  the  more  or  less  abundance  of  fibroid  material  which 
invests  and  permeates  them.   Sometimes  again,  but  much  more  rarelv 
there  are  found,  lymg  between  organs  which  are  adherent,  tubercular 
Jammte  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent.    Peritoneal  tubercles 
exist  rarely  if  ever,  independently  of  the  effusion  of  lymph  and 
indeed  rarely,  if  ever,  are  formed  otherwise  than  in  the  substance  of 
such  adhesions,  although  they  may  subsequently  in  the  proaress  of 
enlargement  involve  not  only  the  peritoneum  itself,  but  the" tissues 
which  are  subjacent  to  the  peritoneum.   There  is  probably  no  essential 
distinction  between  the  miliary  form  of  tuberculosis  and  that  in  wh  ch 
the  tubercles  form  masses  of  larger  size :  the  former,  however,  are  most 
frequently  found  m  cases  of  acute  progress,  the  latter  in  ca  es  which 
are  chronic;  the  former,  moreover,  are  generally  discovered  thicklv  set 
and  innumerable,  the  latter  in  comparatively  small  numbers    In  cases 
of  miliary  tuberculosis,  indeed,  the  peritoneal  surface  is  mostly  found 
covered  with  a  layer,  of  various  thickness,  of  greyish  trn.m.r^ 
adherent  and  toughish  lymph,  which  not  only  invests  the  pM?^^^^^ 
organs  but  renders  them  more  or  less  adherent'^t  one" 
the  substance  of  this  lymph  the  tubercles  are  disseminated  as  opaque 
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grains,  which  may  be  separated  with  the  lymph  from  the  subjacent  peri- 
toneal surface.  This  condition  may  be  general,  or  it  may  be  limited 
to  certain  regions,  and  not  infrequently  when  thus  limited  the  parts 
affected  are  studded  with  filaments  of  lymph,  in  which  miliary  tubercles 
may  be  recognised.  In  the  other  form  of  the  disease,  the  peritoneal 
siu'face  is  covered  with  lymph  which  has  assumed  the  form  of 
connective  tissue,  and  the  adhesions  between  organs  are  formed  of 
tough  fibrous  bands.  And  it  is  in  this  tissue,  and  especially  among 
these  bands  (sometimes  forming  the  centre  of  a  kind  of  knot,  some- 
times forming  flattened  masses  between  closely  united  surfaces),  that 
the  large  masses  of  tubercle  are  for  the  most  part  found.  It  is  this 
form  of  tubercle  which  occasionally  invades  the  intestinal  walls, 
and  leads  to  perforation  of  the  bowel  from  without.  In  association 
with  the  deposition  of  peritoneal  tubercle,  the  various  accompani- 
ments and  sequelae  of  common  inflammation  manifest  themselves 
generally  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Thus,  there  is  often  patchy 
and  streaky  redness,  often  fibrinous  effusion  which  is  not  visibly 
tubercular,  and  often  effusion  of  serum;  sometimes  there  is  suppura- 
tion, and  sometimes  again  hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneum.  The 
most  important  of  these,  from  its  frequency,  is  undoubtedly  the  effusion 
of  serum.  Indeed  tubercular  disease  of  the  peritoneum  is  a  commou 
cause  of  ascites.  It  is  probable  that  most  cases  in  which  tubercle 
exists  on  the  peritoneal  surface  prove  fatal  sooner  or  later,  either 
from  the  direct  effects  of  the  peritoneal  disease  or  from  the  effects  of 
tuberculosis  in  other  organs.  Yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  recovery  sometimes  takes  place.  Tor  not  only  does  our  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  justify  us  in  this 
inference,  but  we  not  infrequently  meet  with  cases  of  recovery  from 
symptoms  which  we  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  regard  as  dependent 
on  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  still  more,  we  occasionally  detect  in  the 
abdomens  of  persons  dead  of  other  diseases  signs  of  old  peritonitis, 
together  with  the  presence  of  earthy  nodules  such  as  result  from  the 
drying  up  of  tubercle. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  attend  the  progress  of  peritoneal 
tuberculosis  present  much  variety,  and  are  often  vague  and  indefinite. 
Often,  indeed,  and  not  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  peritoneal 
affection  is  slight,  or  in  those  in  which  it  is  as  it  were  overshadowed 
by  the  preponderance  of  disease  in  other  parts,  but  in  those  cases  even 
in  which  it  is  the  predominant  or  sole  affection,  they  fail  to  indicate 
clearly  the  peritoneum  as  the  seat  of  any  disease.  Further,  they  are 
so  generally  complicated  with  the  symptoms  which  are  due  to  co- 
existing tubercular  disease  in  other  organs,  especially  in  the  lungs, 
pleurae,  and  intestines,  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  dissociate 
them  from  these  latter. 

Most  cases,  however,  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  in  which  there  arc 
obvious  indications  of  abdominal  disease,  may  be  arranged,  somewhat 
roughly  perhaps,  in  two  classes  :   the  first,  the  acute  class,  in  which 
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the  symptoms  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  enteric  or 
of  so-called  "  remittent  "  fever ;  the  second,  the  chronic  class,  in  which 
the  symptoms  correspond  for  the  most  part  with  those  of  "  chronic 
peritonitis."  In  the  acnte  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient,  sometimes 
in  the  midst  of  perfect  health,  more  often  however  after  some  in- 
definite period  of  languor  and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  begins  to 
manifest  febrile  symptoms  attended  with  remissions  and  indicated  by 
heat  and  dryness  of  surface  with  quickened  pulse,  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  loins  and  head,  diminution  of  the  secretions,  and  perhaps  drow- 
siness. At  the  same  time  the  abdomen  probably  becomes  somewhat 
hard  and  tumid  and  tender,  and  the  patient  complains  of  more  or  less 
pain  in  it.  Generally  also  there  is  some  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
functions,  dryness  or  furring  of  the  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  nausea  or  sickness,  with  probably  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  or  an 
alternation  of  these  conditions.  And  with  no  material  change  in  these 
symptoms,  perhaps,  beyond  that  which  is  due  to  gradually  increasing 
debility  and  emaciation  and  the  gradual  supervention  of  what  are 
ordinarily  known  as  "typhoid  symptoms,"  the  patient  gradually  sinks, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  dies.  The  distinctions  between  acute 
abdominal  tuberculosis  and  enteric  fever  consist,  as  regards  the  former 
disease,  partly  in  the  absence  of  rash,  the  less  constant  disturbance  of 
the  bowels,  the  non-limitation  of  tenderness  to  the  cfecal  region,  and 
the  less  definite  duration  of  the  disease,  and  partly  in  the  occasional 
presence  of  characteristic  complications,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated tubercle  in  the  brain,  pulmonary  phthisis,  renal  disease  with 
albuminuria,  and  the  accumulation  of  ascitic  fluid.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  even  in  spite  of  care  the  cerebral  symptoms 
arising  from  tubercle  in  the  brain  maybe  mistaken  in  some  cases  for 
the  delirium  of  enteric  fever,  and  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis may  pass  for  those  of  the  pulmonary  affections  which  so  com- 
monly ensue  in  that  fever ;  and  further,  that  the  liability  in  both  cases 
to  intestinal  perforation  and  acute  peritonitic  symptoms  furnishes  an 
element  of  serious  difficulty  in  reference  to  diagnosis.  In  the  chronic 
variety  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  the  disease  sometimes  commences  with 
more  or  less  typical  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis,  sometimes  creeps 
on  with  the  utmost  insidiousness;  but  in  both  cases  (in  the  one  after  the 
disease  has  become  fully  established,  in  the  other  after  the  acute 
initial  symptoms  have  subsided)  the  symptoms  gradually  become  more 
or  less  identical  with  those  which  have  been  described  elsewhere  as 
indicative  of  chronic  peritonitis  :  symptoms  which,  with  many  varia- 
tions and  remissions  and  exacerbations,  may  continue  for  a  month  or 
longer,  and  upon  which  in  most  cases  sooner  or  later  ascites  supervenes 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  chronic,  as  well  as  in  the  acute 
affection,  deposition  of  tubercles  in  other  organs  is  apt  to  take  place  and 
that  in  Its  course  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  brain,  lungs  bowels 
or  elsewhere  may  produce  symptoms  which  may  lead  us  or  mislead  us 
m  our  diagnosis  ;  and  that  in  this  case,  even  more  than  in  the  other, 
there  is  liability  to  tubercular  perforation  of  the  bowel,  and  to  larda- 
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ceons  or  other  degenerative  diseases  of  important  organs,  especially  of 
the  liver  and  the  kidneys. 

As  examples  of  some  of  the  many  anomalous  cases  which  do  not 
by  their  symptoms  fall  very  obviously  under  either  of  the  above 
categories,  I  may  here  briefly  quote  two  cases.     A  girl  about 
twenty  had  been  ailing  for  some  twelve  or  fiiteen  months.   She  had 
been  getting  weak  and  thin,  and  had  been  suffering  from  attacks  of 
severe  sickness,  coming  on  with  some  regularity  every  three  or  four 
days.    The  sickness  was  remarkable  from  the  facts  that  during  the 
three  or  four  hours  for  which  it  lasted  she  would  bring  up  as  much  as 
a  couple  of  wash-hand-basinfuls  of  nearly  clear  fluid,  that  it  was 
apparently  independent  of  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  that  between 
whiles  she  had  no  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  had  a  good  appetite. 
There  was,  further,  no  affection  of  the  bowels,  and  no  distinct  abdo- 
minal enlargement  or  tenderness.    These  symptoms  continued  while 
she  was  under  my  care ;  but  shortly  after  she  came  under  my  care, 
and  then  for  the  first  time,  a  cough  came  on,  consolidation  was  dis- 
covered under  the  left  clavicle,  and  from  that  time  pulmonary  con- 
sumption made  rapid  progress.    Her  death,  which  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  pulmonary  disease,  occurred  about  three  months  after  I  first 
saw  her ;  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  there  was  found,  in 
addition  to  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  very  extensive 
peritoneal  tuberculosis.    The  stomach  and  bowels  were  healthy.'  A 
young  gentleman  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  who  was  at  the  time 
resident  at  Port  Natal,  became  without  any  apparent  cause  subject  to 
attacks  of  intense  colic,  in  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  severity  of 
the  pain  to  throw  himself  down  and  writhe.    He  came  over  to  England 
in  consequence  of  the  persistence  of  this  affection.    The  attacks  of 
pain  still  continued,  coming  on  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day ; 
l3ut  there  was  also  some  irregularity  of  the  bowels.    His  illness  lasted 
for  about  a  couple  of  years,  and  he  died  then  from  emaciation  and 
exhaustion.    There  was  more  or  less  general  tuberculosis  discovered 
after  death  ;  but  the  chief  deposit  was  in  connexion  with  the  peri- 
toneum.   Occasionally  the  chief  symptoms  due  to  the  presence  of 
peritoneal  tubercle  are  great  obstinacy  of  the  bowels,  with  gradually 
increasing  emaciation  and  debility ;  and  occasionally  there  is  complete 
and'  insuperable  obstruction.    In  some  cases,  ascites  is  the  earliest 
prominent  symptom,  and  it  may  continue  the  most  prominent  symptom, 
and  then  prove  (as  ascites  from  other  causes  often  proves)  the  chief 
agent  in  causing  death. 
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By  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Pathology. — Carcinoma  of  the  Peritoneum,  using  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense,  is  not  infrequently  met  with.  Taking  for  comiDarison 
the  same  period  which  furnished,  from  the  medical  wards  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  349  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  which  49  presented 
peritoneal  complications,  there  were  99  cases  of  cancer,  in  22  of  which 
the  peritoneal  membrane  was  affected.  Prom  these  figures  it  would 
appear  that  while  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  is  less  than  half  as  com- 
mon as  tuberculosis  of  that  membrane,  it  is  considerably  more 
common  in  reference  to  all  cases  of  cancer  than  tubercle  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  to  all  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

There  is  probably  no  great  difference  in  the  liability  of  the  two 
sexes  to  this  disease  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  is  rela- 
tively less  frequent  in  early  life  than  tuberculosis.  Of  the  22  cases 
alluded  to  above,  none  occurred  under  twenty,  3  occurred  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  4  between  thirty  and  forty,  5  between  forty  and 
fifty,  5  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  5  between  sixty  and  seventy. 
In  two  cases  the  disease  was  apparently  limited  to  the  peritoneum,  or 
had  at  most  invaded  the  surface  of  organs  invested  with  the  peritoneum. 
It  was  associated  in  11  cases  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  10  witli 
cancer  of  the  liver,  in  9  with  cancer  of  the  pleuree,  in  7  with  cancer 
of  the  lungs,  in  6  with  cancer  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  3 
severally  with  cancer  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  ovaries.  More  than 
half  the  cases,  however,  of  cancer  of  the  tjowels  were  combined  with 
peritoneal  cancer;  rather  less  than  half  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
pleurae  and  stomach  respectively  were  associated  with  it  •  and 
about  a  fourth  of  aU  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  mesenteric  glands 
kidneys,  ovaries,  and  lungs  respectively  presented  the  same  compli- 
cation. In  7  cases  the  peritoneal  cancer  was  the  predominant  disease 
m  10  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  one  cancer  of  the  liver,  and  in  one 
cjncer  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  in  speakin- 
of  peritoneal  cancer,  those  cases  have  been  excluded  in  which  that 
portion  of  peritoneum  coveriug  a  cancerous  organ  has  alone  presented 
indications  of  cancerous  growth. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Peritoneum  presents  most  of  the  varieties  which 
carcinoma  presents  m  other  parts  of  the  body;  namely,  scirrhus, 
encephaloid  (with  its  sub-variety  melanotic  cancer),  and  colloid 
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Scirrlius  always  commences  in  the  form  of  flat,  round,  lenticular,  hard, 
white  spots,  measuring  perhaps  on  the  average  a  line  in  diameter, 
which  occupy  the  substance  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  though 
distinctly  projecting  from  the  surface,  yet  rather  tend  to  invade  and 
involve  the  sub-serous  tissue.  These  are  in  the  first  instance  scattered 
thuily  or  irregularly,  but  soon  become  aggregated  in  parts  or  generally, 
and  then  coalesce  so  as  to  form  patches  of  various  extent.  The  patches 
thus  formed  may  be  perfectly  smooth  on  the  surface,  or  may  still 
present  there  traces  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  originally  formed ; 
they  rarely,  however,  form  outgrowths,  and  pretty  rarely  invade  sub- 
jacent organs ;  rarely,  too,  over  the  general  peritoneal  surface  do  they 
become  more  than  a  line  or  two  thick,  except  when  they  involve  dupii- 
catures  or  processes  of  peritoneum.  The  latter  involvement  is  indeed 
somewhat  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  appendices  epiploicai 
become  converted  into  small  hard  masses,  in  which  the  cancerous 
deposit  and  the  fat  and  other  normal  tissues  become  intermixed ;  the 
mesenteric  and  other  like  duplicatures  become  often  similarly  aflected ; 
and  the  great  omentum,  from  the  same  cause,  becomes  contracted  into 
a  thick  band,  stretching  transversely  across  the  abdomen  in  the  course 
of  the  transverse  colon.  Scirrhous  cancer,  in  fact,  as  has  long  been 
recognised,  tends  rather  to  cause  contraction  of  parts  than  outgrowths  : 
and  for  this  same  reason  has  a  special  tendency  not  only  to  cause  the  con- 
tractions of  loose  tissues  already  adverted  to,  but  to  lead  to  obstruction 
of  tubular  organs,  especially  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  larger  bile- 
ducts.  Encephaloid  also  in  its  early  stage  affects  the  substance  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  forms  discrete  nodular  outgrowths,  which  are  small 
and  rounded,  and  differ  from  those  of  scirrhus  not  only  in  their  greater 
softness,  but  also  in  their  greater  prominence.  These  are  often  indeed 
hemispherical,  or  even  spherical  or  pyriform  and  pedunculated.  In  its 
further  progress  encephaloid  presents  great  varieties.  In  some  cases  it 
seems,  like  scirrhus,  to  invade  more  particularly  the  substance  of  the 
peritoneal  folds,  and  to  involve  also  subjacent  organs  ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  we  find  sometimes  the  mesentery  converted  into  a  thick, 
plicated,  cancerous  mass,  with  the  cancerous  growth  extending  from 
the  mesenteric  attachment  over  the  surface  of  the  intestines ;  or  we 
find  the  greater  or  lesser  omentum  or  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue  of  other 
regions  affected  in  like  manner,  and  forming  a  more  or  less  distinct 
tumour.  In  other  cases  it  tends  rather  to  form  outgrowths  which  are 
sometimes  small  and  clustered,  sometimes  more  or  less  distinct  from  one 
another  and  rounded  and  massive.  In  the  former  instance  the  whole 
peritoneal  surface  may  be  found  beset  with  small  lobulated  or  bunch- 
of-currant-like  excrescences,  and  the  great  omentum  may  be  converted 
into  a  huge  loose  mass  of  such  bodies.  In  the  latter  instance  the 
tumours,  though  more  or  less  abundant,  are  isolated,  and  while  many 
probably  are  small,  others  form  rounded  solid  masses  which  may 
attain  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  So  far  as  I  know,  melanotic  cancer 
always  manifests  itself  in  this  latter  condition.  Colloid  disease  in  its 
early  stage  appears  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  groups  of  vesicles 
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which  vary  in  fineness  and  have  a  close  primd  facie  resemblance  to 
patches  of  eczema  or  herpes,  or  (if  the  fibroid  element  be  abundant)  in 
the  form  of  slightly  granular  or  delicately-reticulated  patches.  Later 
on,  the  vesicle-like  bodies  are  often  as  large  as  a  millet-seed  or  tare. 
The  patches  often  become  more  or  less  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sm-rouuding  surface,  and  spread  sometimes  in  tortuous  and  anastomosing 
lines  as  though  taking  the  com^se  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  some- 
times by  forming  scattered,  isolated,  somewhat  pedunculated  growths. 
This  disease,  like  scirrhus  and  encephaloid,  tends  in  various  degrees 
both  to  involve  subjacent  organs  and  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  peri- 
toneal surface.  It  always  involves  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  which 
may  attain  in  consequence  very  considerable  thickness  ;  and  it  extends 
thence  most  frequently  to  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  less  frequently  to  the  substance  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  or  other  viscera.  In  the  most 
extreme  cases  of  the  disease,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peritoneum  is 
affected  ;  tliis  membrane  is  then  irregularly  thickened,  with  lumpy  ex- 
crescences here  and  there;  the  various  duplicatures  become  especially 
hypertrophied ;  and  the  great  omentum  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
huge  lobulated  mass,  or  is  contracted,  as  it  generally  is  in  scirrhus,  into 
a  thick  irregular  transverse  band.  In  all  these  cases  the  adventitious 
growth  retains  its  original  more  or  less  distinctly  vesicular  if  not 
gelatinous  character  ;  and  generally,  sooner  or  later,  from  erosion  of  its 
surface,  the  glairy  fluid  contained  in  its  substance  is  discharged  in  some 
abundance  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Other  varieties  of  cancer,  such  for  example  as  osteoid  cancer,  are 
probably  always  secondary,  and  are  of  such  extremely  rare  occurrence 
as  to  be  of  no  practical  importance. 

All  forms  of  abdominal  cancer  are  liable  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  various  complications.  Among  which  may  be  enumerated  : 
peritoneal  inflammation,  with  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus,  or  the 
escape  of  blood  ;  ascites  ;  obstructions  of  stomach  or  bowels  ;  involve- 
ment of  the  viscera,  such  as  the  liver  or  kidneys,  or  their  excretory 
ducts  ;  and  perforations  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  or  other  hollow 
organs. 

SvaiPTOMS. — The  symptoms  of  peritoneal  cancer  are  necessarily  very 
various,  and  often  quite  as  easy  to  be  misunderstood  as  those  of  peri- 
toneal tubercle.  Febrile  symptoms,  varying  in  intensity  and  liable  to 
remissions,  gradually  increasing  debility  and  emaciation,  more  or  less 
uneasiness  or  tenderness  or  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  hardness 
and  enlargement  of  the  same  part,  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  indicated  by  dry  and  glazed  or  coated 
tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  with  perhaps  nausea  and  sick- 
ness, and  by  constipation  or  diarrhoea  or  alternations  of  both  are 
symptoms  which  are  common  alike  to  cancer  and  to  tubercle  and  to 
mere  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  important 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  obstinate  constipation  is  a  very 
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frequent  accompauimeut  of  this  disease,  and  that  much  more  fre- 
quently than  in  either_  tuberculosis  or  iniiammation,  death  results 
from  complete  obstruction ;  also,  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  stomach  is  involved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  that 
consequently  the  usual  symptoms  of  stomach-cancer  are  very  liable 
to  be  associated  with  those  of  the  peritoneal  afi'ection ;  further,  that 
in  nearly  half  the  cases  there  is  cancer  of  the  liver,  not  infrequently 
involving  that  organ  through  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  and  Glissou's 
capsule,  and  that  therefore  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts  and  jaundice 
are  of  common  occurrence;  and  lastly,  that  in  the  female  there  is 
frequent  co-existence  of  ovarian  and  peritoneal  cancer.  The  most 
important  j)oints,  however,  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  formation 
of  a  correct  diagnosis  are,  first,  the  presence  of  a  growing  tumour  or 
tumours  in  the  abdomen,  and,  second,  the  presence  of  similar  disease 
in  other  parts.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  cancerous  tumours 
present  all  varieties  of  character;  that  they  may  occur  in  any  region 
of  the  abdomen ;  that  they  may  be  moveable  or  fixed ;  that  they  may 
vary  widely  in  size  and  shape ;  that  they  may  be  hard  and  resisting, 
or  soft  and  almost  yielding  a  sense  of  fiuctuation ;  and  that,  especially 
when  they  are  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coeliac  axis  and 
superior  mesenteric  artery,  they  may  pulsate  as  violently  as  many 
aneurisms  do ;  and  that  hence,  uotwithstandiug  the  important  aid 
which  their  presence  furnishes,  they  may  be,  and  are  not  infrequently, 
confounded,  at  some  stage  at  least  of  their  progress,  with  circumscribed 
abscesses,  or  hydatid  tumours,  or  floating  kidneys,  or  even  aneurisms. 
But  in  some  cases  where,  although  the  cancerous  disease  is  very  ex- 
tensive, the  individual  tumours  are  small,  the  presence  of  the  peri- 
toneal outgrowths  may  fail  of  detection,  even  when  very  careful  exami- 
nation has  been  made  ;  and  necessarily  this  difficulty  of  detection  is 
always  greatly  increased  when  ascitic  fluid  is  present.  It  is  worth 
while  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  not  infrequently  when  no 
other  signs  of  tumour  are  distinguishable,  the  presence  of  the 
thickened  and  contracted  great  omentum,  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  common  in  scirrhus  and  in  colloid  disease,  may  be  recognised 
as  a  more  or  less  irregular  transverse  bar  extending  horizontally 
from  under  the  margins  of  the  left  ribs  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  umbilical  region  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus,  and 
that  this  furnishes  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  with  regard  to  the  detection 
of  concurrent  cancerous  disease  in  other  organs ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  any  ground  to  suspect  that  a  patient 
may  be  suffering  from  internal  cancer,  a  careful  investigation  of  all 
superficial  and  other  easily  accessible  parts  should  be  made ;  for  not 
infrequently  there  may  be  found  associated  with  the  internal  cancer, 
coming  on  before  it,  or  appearing  at  a  later  period,  cancerous  nodules 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  cancerous  growths  of  periosteum, 
or  bone,  or  cancer  affecting  the  uterus,  mamma,  or  testis.  Ts^r  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  cancer  of  the  pleura3,  luugs,  and  mediastinum, 
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cancer  of  the  brain,  and  cancer  of  the  kidneys,  are  all  with  different 
degrees  of  frequency  apt  to  be  associated  with  cancer  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

Treatment  of  AMominal  TuhercU  and  Carcinoma. — There  are  stages 
in  many  varieties  of  the  diseases  coming  under  the  above  heads, 
when,  as  has  been  shown,  they  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  other 
affections  of  a  less  grave  character  than  themselves ;  and  when  there- 
fore It  may  be  judicious  to  adopt  the  treatment,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  may  seem  most  suitable  for  the  more  curable  malady.  But, 
assuming  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  tubercle  or  of  cancer  to  be  known^ 
the  prmciples  of  treatment  become  exceedingly  simple :  they  are,  to' 
reheve  pain  and  discomfort  by  ministering  to  those  symptoms  which 
most  distress  the  patient,  and  to  support  his  strength  by  the  judicious 
exhibition  of  food  and  stimulus,  and  by  the  use  of  medicines  havino-  a 
similar  tendency.    Abdominal  pains  may  need  to  be  relieved  by  the 
appli  cation  of  counter-irritants,  or  fomentations,  or  even  leeches.  Sleep- 
less weariness  and  pain  may  require  to  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  opiates 
or  other  forms  of  sedative  or  narcotic  medicines ;  and  indeed,  in  the 
progress  of  cancer  especially,  these  remedies  are  often  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  employed,  and  may  have  to  be  given  constantly  and  in 
large  doses.    Nausea,  sickness,  diarrhoea,  obstruction  of  the  bowels 
will  each  m  various  cases  call  for  treatment,  but  nothing  special 
need  be  said  m  reference  to  them.    That  tonics,  food,  and  stimulants 
ot  such  kind  and  m  such  quantities  and  at  such  intervals  as  the 
condition  of  the  patient  renders  admissible,  should  be  persisted  in  is 
obvious,  not  only  because  the  maintenance  of  life  up  to  the  extreme 
limits  which  the  progress  of  the  diseases  admits  of  depends  thereon 
—and  It  IS  our  recognised  duty  as  physicians  to  sustain  life  even  when 
It  is  a  hopeless  burden- but  because  (to  say  nothing  of  the  chance 
there  may  be  of  our  diagnosis  being  in  some  cases  erroneous)  there 
may  be,  at  least  m  the  case  of  tubercular  disease,  a  prospect,  however 
remote,  of  ultimate  recovery. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  LYMPHATIC 

GLANDS. 

By  John  Syer  Beistowe,  M.D.,  P.RO.P. 

The  lymphatic  and  lacteal  glands  of  the  abdomen  are  frequently  the 
seat  of  disease;  sometimes  they  become  inflamed,  sometimes  hyper- 
trophied,  sometimes  tubercular,  and  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  various 
forms  of  cancerous  growth  and  of  degenerative  changes. 

In  inflammation  they  become  enlarged, congested,  softened,  and  tender, 
and  sometimes  undergo  suppuration,  and  may  then  discharge  their 
contents  by  various  routes,  and  even  by  rupture  into  the  peritoneum. 
When  the  inflammation  subsides  they  may  according  to  circumstances 
recover  their  healthy  state,  or  remain  enlarged,  or  become  atrophied  and 
indurated.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  their  inflammation  are  more 
or  less  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  situation  of  the  affected  glands,  with 
perhaps  hardness  or  distinct  tumour,  and  more  or  less  violent  inflam- 
matory fever.  Inflammation  of  the  abdominal  glands  is  probably  of 
very  common  occurrence,  as  secondary  to  inflammation  or  ulceration 
of  the  various  organs  with  which  they  are  in  connexion ;  but  we  are 
chiefly  acquainted  with  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  glands  in 
enteric  fever,  and  in  dysentery,  and  of  the  lumbar  glands  and  those 
about  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  connexion  with  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  glands  is  not  very  easy  to  separate  from  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  glands  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  some  forms 
of  malignant  disease  on  the  other.  It  is  indicated  by  a  more  or  less 
gradual  increase  in  their  size,  attended  with  a  more  or  less  fleshy 
consistence,  and  a  colour  varying  between  a  dull  white  or  buff,  and  a 
reddish  fleshy  hue.  It  is  an  affection  rarely  limited  to  the  glands  of 
a  particular  part ;  and  generally,  therefore,  when  the  abdominal  glands 
are  hypertrophied  the  lymphatics  of  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
hypertrophied  also.  The  symptoms  which  attend  this  affection  are 
rarely  connected  specially  with  the  abdomen ;  excepting  in  so  far  as 
there  may  be  a  tumour  there,  and  more  or  less  impairment  of  nutri- 
tion ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  gradually  increasing  anaemia, 
and  a  form  of  cachexia,  in  which  sometimes  there  is  a  remarkable 
increase  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  (Leucocythfemia). 
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Tuberciilar  deposits,  in  the  mesenteric  glands  especially,  are  not 
uncommonly  associated  with  similar  deposits  in  the  peritoneum  and 
mtestmes ;  and  they  generally  form  well-deiined  cheesy  lumps  em- 
bedded m  enlarged  and  more  or  less  congested  gland  substance.  Not 
very  infrequently  such  deposits  take  place  in  glands  which  have 
previously  undergone  hypertrophy,  and  to  such  an  extent  sometimes 
that  whole  glands  become  caseous.  Tubercular  glands  sometimes  soften 
or  suppurate  and  form  vomicae;  and  very  frequently  indeed  dry  up 
and  contract  and  become  converted  into  inert  cretaceous  masses.  This 
condition  of  glands  is  probably  attended  with  no  symptoms  distin- 
guishable from  the  symptoms  due  to  the  associated  tubercular  affection 
ot  other  abdominal  organs  wliich  is  generally  present. 

Cancerous  disease  of  the  various  abdominal  glands  is  common  in 
all  Its  varieties.  It  is  sometimes  primary  (in  which  case  it  is  probably 
generally  it  not  always  some  variety  of  what  Virchow  terms  lym- 
phoma). It  IS  more  frequently  secondary  to  cancer  of  other  parts  • 
and  then  for  the  most  part,  the  glands  chiefly  affected  are  those  which 
are  m  relation  with  the  organ  primarily  affected.  Thus,  in  cancer  of 
me  testis  the  lumbar  glands  become  cancerous;  in  cancer  affectino-  the 
remaining  gemto-urinary  organs,  and  other  organs  situated  in  the  pdvis 
the  glands  which  become  speciaUy  impHcated  are  those  in  the  pelvis' 

n^L  ^^^^  ?^  mesenteric  Sands 

chiefly  suffer;  and  m  cancer  of  the  stomach,  kidneys,  and  Neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  retro-peritoneal  glands  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen.  Cancerous  glandular  tumours  sometimes  attain  an  enor! 
mous  size;  and  it  is  not  infrequently  by  their  growth  and  disinte 
grationthat  perforation  or  obstruction  of  viscera^  and  o?her  serious 
complications  which  have  been  elsewhere  sufficiently  described  are 
produced.  It  IS  difficult,  and  would  be  useless,  to  discuss  the 
symptoms  and  effects  of  such  tumours  apart  from  hose  of  cancer  of 
^uV^onsMerd.  "''^"^^^^  ''^'^'>  "^^-^         been  already 

In  addition  to  the  degenerations  which  follow  upon  inflammation 
and  upon  the  deposition  of  tubercle,  it  may  be  stated  thrirextreme 
cases  of  lardaceous  disease,  the  abdominal  lacteal  and  What  c 
glands  may  share  with  other  parts  in  this  form  of  degenertfon 
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ASCITES. 
By  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P. 

Pathology. — The  accumulation  of  fluid  of  a  more  or  less  serous 
character  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  called  "  Ascites,"  or 
"Abdominal  Dropsy."  It  is  an  accompaniment  or  sequela  of 
numerous  different  forms  of  disease ;  but  depends  immediately  on 
some  condition  which  modifies  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
in  some  cases  perhaps  of  the  lymphatics,  of  the  peritoneal  membrane. 
This  condition  may  be,  in  the  first  place,  some  morbid  process  going 
on  in  the  peritoneal  tissue,  and  affecting  directly  its  minute  vessels  ;  or, 
in  the  second  place,  some  impediment  to  the  retm'n  of  blood  from 
them  existing  in  the  course  of  the  portal  system ;  or,  in  the  last  place, 
some  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  them  connected  with 
some  disease  affecting  generally  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  systemic 
veins.  Among  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  peritonitis, 
peritoneal  tuberculosis,  and  peritoneal  cancer;  among  the  second, 
tumours  or  other  growths  obstructing  the  trunk  or  main  branches 
of  the  vena  portse,  chronic  congestion  and  induration  of  the  Hver, 
lardaceous  disease  of  that  organ,  and  especially  cirrhosis ;  and  among 
the  last,  heart  disease,  Bright's  disease,  some  affections  of  the  lungs, 
and  perhaps  some  forms  of  anaemia. 

(1)  Acute  peritonitis,  like  acute  inflammation  of  other  serous 
membranes,  is  doubtless  attended  in  most  cases  with  more  or  less 
effusion  of  serum;  but  the  effusion  is  rarely  abundant  and  rarely 
amounts  to  what  would  be  recognised  during  life  as  Ascites.  Not  very 
infrequently,  however,  when  the  acute  peritonitic  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, and  the  patient  appears  to  be  convalescent  or  even  well,  abdo- 
minal dropsy  slowly  supervenes.  Ascites  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
women  in  whom  the  peritoneal  inflammation  has  been  connected  with 
some  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs.  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  the  growth  of  cystic  ovarian  tumours ;  and  is  then  in 
some  cases  due  either  to  the  occasional  rupture  of  small  superficial 
cysts,  or  to  the  establishment  of  more  extensive  communications 
between  the  cavities  of  the  ovary  and  that  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
discharge  of  fluid  from  the  thus  exposed  secreting  surfaces  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  In  all  these  cases  the  peritonitis  assumes  a  sxib- 
acute  or  chronic  character.  Tubercular  deposits  in  connexion  with 
the  peritoneal  surface  are  another  fruitful  cause  of  Ascites.  In 
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12  out  of  the  48  cases  of  tubercular  peritonitis  analysed  on  a 
former  page,  this  condition  was  present,  and  several  of  them 
had  been  tapped.  Abdominal  cancer,  again,  is  frequently  attended 
with  dropsical  effusion.  Of  the  22  cases  of  peritoneal  cancer  pre- 
viously considered,  11  had  Ascites  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  dropsy  not  infrequently  attends  cancerous 
disease  of  the  ovaries  and  other  pelvic  organs,  and  of  the  mesenteric 
or  retro-peritoneal  glands.  In  what  degree  Ascites,  dependent  on 
disease  of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  may  be  due  severally  or  collec- 
tively to  direct  involvement  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  veins  of  that 
membrane,  to  obstruction  of  the  lymphatic  orifices  which  seem  now 
proved  to  exist  there,  or  to  increased  functional  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  epithehal  cells,  is  not  very  easy,  perhaps,  to  decide  ;  but  there  is 
probably  little  doubt  that,  in  some  cases  in  which  there  is  infiltration 
and  contraction  of  the  peritoneal  folds,  especially  of  the  mesentery, 
the  larger  veins  contained  within  them  become,  as  Oppolzer  suggests, 
obstructed,  and  that  the  Ascites  is  produced  or  augmented  by  this 
obstruction. 

(2)  Impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  along  the  portal  vessels, 
with  consequent  Ascites,  may  be  caused  by  various  morbid  conditions  ; 
occasionally  by  the  pressure  on  the  vena  portse  of  an  aneurismal, 
hydatid,  or  cancerous  tumour,  originating  externally  to  the  liver  ;  more 
frequently  by  the  pressure  of  cancerous,  "  knotty,"  syphilitic  or  hydatid 
tumours  developed  in  the  hepatic  substance,  and  especially  by  can- 
cerous and  fibroid  growths  occupying  the  lesser  omentum,  and  ex- 
tending thence  into  the  liver  along  the  capsule  of  G-lisson  ;  but  most 
commonly  by  some  general  hepatic  disease  which  involves  the  hepatic 
capillaries  and  the  minute  veins  which  open  into  and  emerge 
from  them.     Of  the  diseases  last  referred  to,  cirrhosis  is  the  most 
frequent  and  the  most  important.    Cirrhosis,  however,  though  doubt- 
less tending  in  all  cases  ultimately  to  cause  Ascites,  is  sometimes  fatal 
by  hsematemesis  before  any  dropsical  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  is 
not  infrequently  found  to  be  present,  unsuspected,  in  death  from  other 
visceral  diseases.    Out  of  forty-six  cases  in  which  cirrhosis  was  dis- 
covered post  mortem,  in  twenty  only  was  there  more  or  less  accumula- 
tion of  ascitic  fluid.    The  presence  of  a  fibroid  capsule,  surrounding 
the  liver,  compressing  it,  and  squeezing  it  into  a  comparatively  small 
rounded  mass,  produces  the  same  effect.    This  formation,  which  is  pro- 
bably of  inflammatory  origin,  is  sometimes  associated  with  cirrhosis, 
or  other  morbid  states  of  the  liver,  but  is  sometimes  present  when  the 
liver  seems  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  and  where  it  is  the  sole 
visible  pathological  phenomenon  associated  with  Ascites.    There  is 
no  doubt  that  lardaceous  disease  of  the  liver  also  sometimes  leads  to 
abdominal  effusion,  and  not  improbably  an  extreme  state  of  fatty 
deposition  may  have  the  same  result ;  but  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
hepatic  affection  is  almost  always  associated  with  still  more  serious 
disease  in  other  organs,  which  is  itself  capable  of  causing  dropsy, 
so  that  the  influence  of  the  liver  in  its  causation  is  rendered  some- 
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what  difficult  of  identification.  Similarly,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
chronic  induration  and  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  esjDecially  that 
condition  of  the  organ  to  which  the  name  "nutmeg  liver"  is  applied, 
are  frequently  instrumental  in  the  production  of  Ascites,  although 
they  are  themselves  always  secondary  to  dropsy-producing  diseases, 
such  as  kidney  disease,  heart  disease,  chronic  bronchitis  and  chronic 
phthisis. 

(3)  All  the  diseases  which  have  just  been  enumerated,  viz.  chronic 
bronchitis  and  phthisis,  heart  diseases,  and  certain  forms  of  kidney 
disease,  which  cause  anasarca,  cause  naturally,  as  a  part  of  that 
anasarca,  effusion  of  serum  into  the  abdominal  cavity :  but  in  most 
cases  the  abdominal  effusion  is  proportional  only  to  the  effusion  in 
other  parts,  and  fails  to  be  recognised  as  Ascites.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  dropsical  accumulation  in  the  abdomen  becomes  excessive, 
while  that  elsewhere  undergoes  but  little  increase.  "When  this  happens, 
it  is  usually  in  connexion  with,  and  then  probably  immediately 
dependent  on,  some  abdominal  complication  of  the  primary  disease, 
especially  a  congested  or  indurated,  or  nutmeg,  or  even  a  cirrhosed 
condition  of  the  liver,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  general  peritoneal 
surface,  or  of  that  of  the  liver.  But  sometimes,  even  where  the  ascitic 
fluid  has  been  so  abundant  as  to  need  removal  by  operation,  no  trace 
of  disease  in  any  of  the  abdominal  tissues  or  viscera  can  be  discovered. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  some  forms  of  cachexia  and  anaemia, 
in  which  without  there  being  any  apparent  visceral  disease  anasarca 
takes  place,  Ascites  also  occasionally  ensues.  Yet  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  as  cases  of  this  kind  usually  get  well,  it  must  generally  remain  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  there  may  have  been  some 
slight  inflammatory  affection  of  the  peritoneum,  or  some  other 
evanescent  local  morbid  condition  on  wliich  the  Ascites  may  have 
depended. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
Ascites,  several  or  even  many  organs  are  diseased  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  it  becomes  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  upon  what  exactly 
the  ascitic  accumulation  depends.  Thus  fibroid  and  lardaceous  and 
other  degenerations  often  affect  simultaneously  many  organs,  so  that 
together  with  the  liver  we  often  find  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels  diseased  in  various  degrees.  Besides 
which,  in  aU  such  cases  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  inflammatory 
implication  of  the  peritoneum,  as  well  as  of  other  serous  membranes ; 
and  tuberculosis  is  often  present.  This  simultaneous  affection  of 
many  different  organs  and  tissues  is  specially  common  among  those 
who  have  passed  a  life  of  debauchery,  among  those  who  have  laboured 
under  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  and  among  those  who  have  suffered 
long  from  bone-disease,  from  protracted  suppuration,  or  from  chronic 
tuberculosis. 

The  amount  of  fluid  present  in  Ascites  may  vary  from  a  fcAV 
pints  up  to  four  or  five  gallons,  and  indeed  much  larger  quantities 
are  recorded  as  having  been  met  with.    The  fluid  itself  is  for  the 
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most  part  slightly  viscid,  transparent,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
tinge,  alkaline  and  containing  both  albumen  and  fibrine  (or  fibrinogen). 
It  may,  however,  under  different  circumstances,  become  very  viscid, 
opaline,  or  opaque  from  inflammatory  products,  or  it  may  contain 
blood. 

It  would  be  tedious^and,  it  is  feared,  useless  to  go  at  any  length  into 
the  statistics  of  Ascites ;  for  in  the  first  place  Ascites  is  an  incident 
only  of  many  different  forms  of  disease,  the  statistics  of  which,  with 
those  of  their  particular  relations  to  abdominal  dropsy,  are  all  else- 
where sufficiently  discussed :  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  bring  together 
the  statistics  of  Ascites  in  the  gross,  would  be  to  combine  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  figures  the  manipulation  of  which  could  ibr  the  most 
part  only  lead  to  useless  or  fallacious  results.  There  are  a  few  facts, 
however,  which  the  statistics  of  a  general  hospital  have  supplied  me 
with,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state.  According  to  these 
statistics,  there  is  little  difference  between  males  and  females  as  regards 
their  respective  degrees  of  liability  to  Ascites,  although  undoubtedly 
hepatic  dropsy  is  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women  ;  Ascites  is 
most  frequent  in  the  decades  from  thirty  to  forty  and  from  forty  to 
fifty,  next  in  those  from  twenty  to  thirty  and  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  but 
it  is  not  uncommon,  both  above  the  latter  age  and  in  young  children  ; 
it  occurs  with  about  equal  frequency  as  the  result  of  hepatic  disease, 
heart  disease,  and  kidney  disease  (in  the  latter  two  cases,  however, 
generally  combined  with  a  congested  or  nutmeg  or  contracted  condi- 
tion of  liver) ;  it  is  from  about  one-half  to  one-third  as  common  as  a 
consequence  of  peritoneal  cancer,  peritoneal  tubercle,  bronchitis  and 
plithisis  severally ;  and,  again,  occurs  in  association  with  lardaceous 
disease  of  organs  and  ovarian  cystic  tumours  respectively  about  half 
as  frequently  as  in  connexion  with  each  of  the  immediatel}  foregoing 
diseases. 

The  prospect  of  the  duration  of  Ascites,  and  of  eventual  recovery 
or  death,  necessarily  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease  on  which  the  dropsy  depends.  Now,  most  of  the  diseases 
causing  abdominal  dropsy  are  from  their  nature  lethal,  and  gene- 
rally, therefore.  Ascites  must  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  terminable  only 
with  death.  Yet  even  in  some  of  these  cases  it  is  of  very  protracted 
duration,  and  relief  may  be  afforded  several  times  by  tapping  before 
the  arrival  of  the  fatal  issue.  But  in  some  cases,  and  even  when  the 
disease  causing  it  is  usually  a  progressive  disease,  in  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, in  cirrhosis,  in  the  encapsuled  state  of  liver,  and  probably  also 
in  tubercular  peritonitis,  the  dropsy  may  be  sometimes  arrested  in  its 
progress,  or  even,  temporarily  at  least,  recovered  from.  In  some  cas'^s 
indeed,  both  in  children  and  in  adults,  recovery  from  Ascites  (the 
cause  of  which  thus  necessarily  remains  more  or  less  obscure)  is 
permanent. 


Symptoms.— The  symptoms  due  to  Ascites  alone  are  veiy  simple  and 
very  characteristic  of  the  affection.    The  accumulation  of  fluid  witliin 
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the  abdominal  cavity  causes  the  abdomen  to  enlarge  and  become  tense 
and  then  sooner  or  later  compresses  and  obstructs  the  intra-abdominal 
veins,  especially  those  connected  with  the  lower  extremities,  impedes 
the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  inducing  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  interferes  more  or  less  injuriously  with  the  healthy  action  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  It  modifies  also  the  patient's  gait,  making 
him  walk  like  a  pregnant  woman,  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  and  his 
head  and  shoulders  thrown  back. 

The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  generally  easy  of 
detection.  The  abdomen  becomes  large,  uniformly  rounded,  but  with 
a  tendency  to  spread  or  bulge  in  the  flanks  as  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  tense  and  more  or  less  smooth  and  shining,  often  presenting 
distended  superficial  veins  and  the  linear  lacerations  of  the  deeper 
tissues  of  the  skin  which  are  so  common  in  pregnancy.  The  stomach 
and  intestines  being  lighter  than  the  fluid,  tend  to  float  on  its  upper 
surface  ;  and  hence  generally  the  highest  part  of  the  abdomen,  accord- 
ing to  the  patient's  position,  is  resonant,  while  the  more  dependent 
parts  are  dull,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them  being  for  the 
most  part  well-defined  and  horizontal :  hence,  too,  as  the  patient 
changes  his  position,  the  fluid  and  the  floating  bowels,  and  necessarily 
therefore  the  areas  of  resonance  and  dulness,  change  their  positions 
relatively  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  may  be  added  that  the  liver, 
which  is  generally  if  not  always  of  higher  specific  gravity  than 
dropsical  fluid,  retreats  sometimes  distinctly,  as  the  patient  lies  on 
his  back,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen,  a  stratum  of 
fluid  with  sometimes  a  loop  of  floating  bowel  occupying  the  interval. 
The  presence  of  fluid  is  further  and  very  importantly  indicated  by 
the  peculiar  thrill  which  is  experienced  by  the  hand  laid  flat  on 
the  abdomen  when  a  ripple  or  wave  is  produced  in  the  ascitic 
fluid  by  a  slight  tap  or  fillip  applied  to  some  other  part  of  the 
abdominal  surface.  These  signs,  however,  are  not  always  all  present, 
or  at  least  easy  to  recognise  :  and  not  infrequently  tumours  and  other 
forms  of  disease  simulate  or  mask  abdominal  dropsy.  Thus  when  the 
ascitic  fluid  is  in  small  quantity  and  occupies  probably  the  pelvis 
only,  the  presence  of  dulness  will  scarcely  be  detected  in  any 
ordinary  position  which  the  patient  may  assume :  it  may  generally, 
however,  be  certainly  recognised  if  he  be  made  to  rest  upon,  his 
elbows  and  knees  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  gravitate  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  umbilicus.  Thus,  again,  when  peritoneal  adhesions 
are  present,  both  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  relative  positions 
of  resonance  and  dulness,  and  the  variability  of  these  positions,  and 
that  also  derivable  from  fluctuation,  may  whoUy  fail  us.  Thus  too 
when  the  abdomen  is  enormously  distended,  the  attachment  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  may  be  too  short  to  allow  of  any  of  these 
parts  reaching  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  dulness  may  be 
universal :  a  condition  which  does  not  indeed  throw  any  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  fluid,  but  may  make  it 
not  quite  easy  to  determine  whether  the  fluid  is  free  in  the  abdominal 
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cavity  or  whether  it  is  contained  in  a  large  ovarian  cyst.  It  need 
scai'cely  be  said  that,  independently  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
history  of  the  case,  by  the  form  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  vaginal 
examiuation,  there  is  always  in  ovarian  dropsy  (unless  indeed  it  be 
associated  with  Ascites)  resonance  in  one  or  other  or  both  flanks  in 
consequence  of  the  position  which  the  tumour  always  takes  in 
relation  to  the  bowels ;  yet  to  insure  accuracy  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  even  in  Ascites  there  may  be  a  line  of  resonance  in 
either  flank  due  to  the  presence  there  of  the  colon.  It  must  be 
added  that  oedema  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  fat  in  them  or  in  the 
mesentery,  or  the  presence  of  diffused  peritoneal  cancer,  are  often 
serious  impediments  to  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  moderate  dropsical 
accumulations. 

In  most  cases  peritoneal  dropsy  causes  merely  that  uniform  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen  which  has  been  above  described ;  but  the  dis- 
tending force  naturally  exerts  its  most  marked  influence  on  those  parts 
of  the  parietes  which  are  weakest ;  and  hence  hernial  sacs  become 
often  very  greatly  dilated  and  attenuated,  especially  perhaps  the  sacs 
of  umbilical  hernise  ;  hence,  jfcoo,  in  some  cases  of  Ascites  in  females 
the  recto-vaginal  pouch  becomes  greatly  distended,  and  even  pro- 
truded through  the  vulva  in  the  form  of  a  tumour,  carrying  with  it 
as  a  covering  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  I  recollect  one  case 
in  which  the  formation  of  such  a  tumour  caused  not  only  prolapse  of 
the  whole  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  but  also  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  anterior  wall  together  with  the  os  uteri,  which  latter 
was  found  on  the  convexity  of  the  tumour.  The  body  of  the  uterus 
retained  its  normal  position,  but  its  neck  had  by  the  traction  exerted 
on  it  by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  posterior  waU  of  the  vagina  been 
attenuated  and  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  three  or  four  inches.  Occa- 
sionally Ascites  has  been  relieved  by  the  spontaneous  rupture  or 
perforation  of  some  thinned  portions  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

(Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  intervening  parts  is  a  very 
general  and  early  accompaniment  of  abdominal  dropsy.  Sometimes 
it  occurs  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  be  the  first  symptom  of  disease 
which  the  patient  himself  recognises,  and  indeed  it  is  not  very 
■uncommon  for  ascitic  patients  to  assert  that  their  illness  began  with 
swelling  of  the  legs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  dropsy  from  abdominal 
disease  this  complication  is  due  to  the  impediment  to  the  return  of 
blood  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  ascitic  fluid  on  the  iliac 
veins.  It  increases  for  the  most  part  with  the  increase  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  depends ;  and  may  become  as  excessive  as  that 
from  cardiac  or  renal  disease  ;  but  it  rarely  extends  beyond  the  part 
with  which  the  mechanically-impeded  veins  are  immediately  con- 
nected, and  never  becomes  general.  It  need  scarcely,  however  be 
said,  that  when  Ascites  is  connected  with  diseases  of  the  heart  luno-s 
or  kidneys,  general  anasarca  is  very  often  present.  Anasarca  due  1:o 
abdommal  dropsy  is  generally  equal  in  the  two  lower  limbs  •  and  in 
this  respect  differs  for  the  most  part  from  anasarca  in  the  legs 
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resulting  from  abdominal  tumours  or  from  obstruction  by  clot  of  the 
iliac  veins. 

Shortness  of  breath  is  an  early  symptom,  and  it  increases  with  the 
increase  of  the  dropsy.  It  is  not  always  noticed  by  the  patient 
himself  while  he  remains  quiet  in  the  sitting  or  semi-recumbent 
posture.  But  even  at  such  times  the  physician  will  probably  observe 
that  the  respiratory  acts  are  unduly  quick  and  shallow.  Ultimately, 
however,  this  symptom  becomes  very  painful  and  distressing.  It  is 
obviously  caused  by  the  encroachment  of  the  enlarging  abdomen 
upon  the  thoracic  cavity,  by  which  the  diaphragm  becomes  pushed  up, 
and  prevented  from  performing  the  movements  necessary  for  perfect 
respiration.  The  lower  portions  of  the  lungs  become  consequently 
more  or  less  empty  of  air  and  collapsed ;  and  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  cause,  it  is  always  much  aggravated  when  the 
patient  lies  down. 

Although  in  the  earlier  stages  there  may  be  little  or  no  abdominal 
discomfort,  there  generally  arises  in  the  course  of  the  affection  a  good 
deal  of  aching,  which  is  usually  complained  of  most  in  the  flanks  and 
across  the  epigastric  or  umbilical  regions.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  pressure  which  the  fluid  exerts  on  the  various  tissues,  but  more 
particularly  to  that  which  it  exerts  on  the  hollow  viscera.  This 
pain  is  sometimes  associated  with  that  of  distinct  colic,  and  not 
very  infrequently,  when  the  abdomen  has  become  very  largely  dis- 
tended, with  pain  of  a  peritonitic  character.  Indeed  acute  or  sub- 
acute peritonitis  is  far  from  rare  in  the  latter  stages  of  Ascites. 
It  may  be  added,  that  diarrhoea  is  not  uncommon  in  the  course  of 
Ascites,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  sometimes  due  to  the  same  impedi- 
ment to  the  portal  circulation  which  causes  the  Ascites  itself,  and  is 
sometimes  dependent  on  some  slight  dysenteric  inflammation;  and 
that  although  early  in  the  affection  there  may  be  no  visible  morbid 
condition  of  tongue  and  neither  thirst  nor  loss  of  appetite,  the 
tongue  and  the  digestive  functions  after  a  while  all  become  variously 
and  more  or  less  seriously  affected.  It  may  be  added  further,  that 
patients  almost  invariably  complain  of  flatulency,  a  complaint  which 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  many  cases  to  excessive  flatulent  distension  of 
the  bowels,  but  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by  the  discomfort 
which,  in  the  presence  of  much  ascitic  fluid,  even  a  normal  amount 
of  gaseous  distension  may  occasion.  There  is  generally  some  dryness 
of  skin  and  some  diminution  in  the  urinary  secretion. 

There  are  many  symptoms  more  or  less  grave,  besides  those  which 
have  been  considered,  which  may  be  presented  by  ascitic  patients ; 
but  they  are  symptoms  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  diseases  upon 
which  the  Ascites  itself  depends,  and  are  sufiiciently  considered  else- 
where under  the  heads  of  those  diseases. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  Ascites,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
merges  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  by  which  it  has  been  caused.  Still, 
in  some  cases  from  the  very  beginning,  and  in  most  when  the  accumula- 
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tion  becomes  very  great,  special  treatment  directed  against  the  Ascites 
is,  or  appears  to  be,  called  for.  To  promote  the  absorption  and 
removal  of  tlie  ascitic  fluid  there  are  good  theoretical  reasons  for  the 
employment  of  those  remedial  measures  which  increase  the  discharges 
from  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  bowels.  The  skin  in  cases  of 
Ascites  is  usually  unnaturally  dry,  and  this  fact  seems  to  furnish  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  diaphoretics.  There  is  no 
doubt,  indeed,  that  diaphoretic  remedies  are  very  generally  beneficial 
to  the  patient.  And  amongst  these  must  not  be  forgotten  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  namely  the  hot-bath,  the  vapour-bath,  and  the 
Turkish  bath.  Again,  the  frequent  diminution  in  the  urinary  secre- 
tion may  be  urged  as  a  further  motive  for  the  employment  of 
diuretics  ;  and  again,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  promotion  of 
the  flow  of  urine  is  serviceable.  Still  more,  the  close  connexion 
between  the  peritoneal  membrane  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  fact  that  in  hepatic  obstructions  the  mesenteric 
capillaries  sometimes  relieve  themselves  by  discharge  of  serum  at 
the  serous  surface,  sometimes  by  the  escape  of  serum  or  blood  at  the 
mucous  surface,  woidd  seem  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  value  of  purga- 
tives, and  more  especially  of  watery  purgatives  ;  and  it  may  be  freely 
admitted  that  purgatives  are  very  often  beneficial.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  although  fully  acquiescing  in  the  importance  of  re- 
storing as  far  as  may  be,  and  of  maintaining,  the  healthy  action  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  and  of  promoting  a  tolerably  free  action  of  the 
bowels,  I  have  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief,  seen 
an  ascitic  patient  materially  relieved  as  regards  his  Ascites,  far  less 
cured,  by  a  course  of  either  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  or  purgatives.  And 
in  respect  to  purgatives  I  may  add,  that  I  have  frequently  had  to  dis- 
card them  because,  while  they  were  not  distinctly  benefiting  the  dropsy, 
they  were  obviously  affecting  the  patient's  health  injuriously ;  and 
further,  that  according  to  my  own  experience  diarrhoea  is  a  not 
infrequent  concomitant  of  Ascites,  and  is  often  difficult  to  arrest,  and 
often  of  bad  augury.  There  are,  however,  certain  medicines  which 
are  more  or  less  diuretic  in  their  action  which  have  been,  or  are, 
supposed  to  have,  occasionally  at  least,  a  specific  influence  over 
dropsical  accumulations  in  serous  membranes,  and  under  the  use  of 
which  occasional  recoveries  are  recorded.  Among  these  may  be 
enumerated  mercury,  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  copaiba,  and 
the  combination  of  fresh  squiUs  and  crude  mercury. 

_  But  it  must  be  repeated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  treatment  which  is 
directed  towards  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  the  disease  or  condition  of 
health  to  which  the  Ascites  is  secondary,  is  that  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  curative  as  regards  the  dropsy.  The  modes  of  treating  heart 
diseases,  kidney  diseases,  bronchitis,  cirrhosis,  and  so  on,  need  not  be 
here  discussed ;  but  it  may  be  pointed"  out  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  Ascites,  and  even  in  many  of  those  in  which  the 
Ascites  is  dependent  on  the  diseases  which  have  just  been  enumerated, 
there  is  present  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  anajmia  and  want  of  tone! 
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and  that  in  some  at  least  of  these  cases  anaemia  and  want  of  tone 
are  in  some  degree  instrumental  in  producing  the  dropsy.  It  is  certain 
that  tonics  are  very  often  well  borne  by  ascitic  patients,  and  that  even 
when  not  well  borne  at  first  a  little  judiciousness  in  their  employment, 
or  in  the  employment  of  other  preparatory  measures,  will  render 
them  tolerable ;  and  it  is  certain  that  under  their  use  ascitic  patients 
do  often  not  only  improve  in  health,  but  lose,  in  part  or  wholly,  their 
dropsical  accumulation,  and  that  occasionally  the  recovery  is  per- 
manent, and  permanent  even  after  the  performance  of  paracentesis. 
Quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  probably  the  most  valuable  forms 
of  tonics. 

Counter-irritants  and  other  forms  of  local  applications  are  doubt- 
less sometimes  useful  for  the  relief  of  uneasiness  and  pain ;  but  no 
such  applications  are  of  use  in  promoting  absorption  of  the  fluid. 
But  when  the  abdomen  has  become  very  much  distended,  and  the 
patient  is  suffering  seriously  from  the  inconvenience  and  distress 
which  attend  such  distension,  the  removal  of  the  dropsical  fluid  by 
paracentesis  becomes  necessary.  The  time  for  the  performance  of 
this  operation  must  be  determined  for  each  case,  less  by  the  actual 
distension  of  the  belly  than  by  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  which 
attend  that  distension.  The  operation  is  generally  postponed  as  long 
as  possible,  and  I  believe  rightly  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
that  it  has  not  very  infrequently  appeared  to  me  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  remedies  have  been  exerted  in  a  much  greater  degree  after 
paracentesis  than  while  the  belly  was  largely  distended.  Paracentesis 
is  generally  a  harmless  operation  ;  but  sometimes  peritonitis  ensues, 
and  is  apt  to  be  rapidly  fatal.  I  believe  that  in  cases  of  peritoneal 
dropsy  dependent  on  cancerous  disease  of  the  abdomen  tapping  is 
not  only  very  rarely  of  even  temporary  benefit,  but  that  it  generally 
hastens  death.  Iodine  and  other  substances  have  occasionally  been 
injected  into  the  peritoneum  for  the  cure  of  Ascites,  and  successful 
cases  of  this  hazardous  kind  of  treatment  are  recorded. 


§  11. — Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  {continued). 


F. — Diseases  of  the  Liver 


1.  Hepatalgia. 

2.  Congestion  of  the  Livee. 

3.  Jaundice. 

4.  Biliary  Calculi. 

5.  Suppurative  Inflammation 

OF  THE  Liver  ;  Hepatitis. 


6.  Chronic  Atrophy  of  the 

Liver;  Cirrhosis. 

7.  Acute   Atrophy   of  the 

Liver  ;  Yellow  Atrophy. 

8.  Fatty  Liver. 

9.  Carcinoma. 

10.  Hydatids  of  Liver. 


11.  Waxy  Liver. 


HEPATALGIA. 


By  rKANCis  Edmund  Anstie,  M.D. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterised  by  attacks  of  deeply  seated 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  intermittent,  in  the  manner  of  neu- 
ralgias ;  attended  by  no  organic  changes  or  febrile  disturbance ;  not 
necessarily  involving  any  interference  with  secretion ;  but  occasionally 
attended  with  arrest  or  perversion  of  the  biliary  secretion  and  con- 
sequent jaundice  and  stomach-derangement. 

Clinical  History. — It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many 
dijfficulties  in  drawing  a  clear  and  recognisable  picture  of  this  disease, 
of  the  separate  existence  of  which  I  am,  however,  convinced.  Some 
of  these  difi&culties  will  be  more  fully  pointed  out  under  the  head  of 
"Diagnosis;"  but  it  will  at  once  be  evident  that  the  deep  situation  of 
the  liver  within  the  body  must  render  it  far  from  easy  to  localize  so 
impalpable  a  thing  as  pain  with  certainty  in  the  hepatic  nerves. 
Valleix,  indeed,  does  not  hesitate  to  throw  serious  doubt  on  the  iden- 
tification of  Hepatalgia  as  a  substantive  affection,  and  his  great  authority 
has  probably  induced  many  to  discredit  its  existence  as  a  separate  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  the  following  picture,  drawn  from  my  experience 
of  cases  which  have  been  under  my  own  notice,  will  probably  be 
thought  to  represent  a  sufficiently  distinctive  malady. 

The  subjects  of  Hepatalgia  are  probably  never  troubled  only  by  pain 
in  the  liver ;  they  are  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament,  in  whom  a 
slight  shock  to,  or  fatigue  of,  the  nervous  system  habitually  provokes 
neuralgic  attacks ;  the  pain  localizing  itself  sometimes  in  the  branches 
of  the  trigeminal,  sometimes  in  those  of  the  sciatic,  sometimes  in  the 
intercostal  nerves,  &c.  In  one  instance  which  has  been  under  my  ob- 
servation, the  attacks  of  Hepatalgia  alternated  with  cardiac  neuralgia, 
assuming  the  type  of  a  rather  severe  angina  pectoris.  In  another  case' 
the  patient,  a  man  aged  sixty-seven,  was  very  liable  to  attacks  of 
intermittent  abdominal  agony,  in  which  one  could  hardly  doubt  that 
the  pain  was  located  in  the  colon,  and  was  attended  with  paralytic 
distension  of  the  bowel;  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  being  the 
sudden  way  in  which  the  symptoms  would  appear  and  depart,  inde- 
pendently of  any  recognisable  provocation  or  the  use  of  any  remedies. 
On-  two  separate  occasions  this  patient  was  attacked  with  pain  of  a 
precisely  similar  kind,  but  limited  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  attended 
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with  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  followed  by  a  well-pronounced 
jaundice.  So  remarkable  was  the  conjunction  of  symptoms  in  these 
two  attacks  that  a  strong  suspicion  of  biliary  calculus  was  raised,  but 
not  the  slightest  confirmation  of  this  idea  could  be  obtained ;  and 
indeed  one  symptom — vomiting — which  nearly  always  attends  the 
painful  passage  of  a  biliary  calculus,  was  altogether  absent. 

Putting  aside  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  "  pain  in 
the  liver  "  was  vaguely  complained  of  by  patients  who  were  plainly 
hypochondriacal,  and  whose  account  of  their  own  sufferings  could  not 
be  relied  on,  I  have  altogether  seen  five  instances  of  what  I  regard  as 
genuine  Hepatalgia.  The  first  of  these  was  very  remarkable  in  its 
history  and  in  all  its  features.  The  patient  was  a  respectable  girl  of 
eighteen,  subject  to  migraine,  who  had  reason  to  fear  that  she  had 
become  pregnant,  though  this  proved,  ultimately,  not  to  be  the  case. 
Under  these  circumstances  she  was  attacked  with  intermittent  pains,  in 
the  right  hypochondriuih,  of  intolerable  severity ;  resembling,  in  fact, 
the  pain  of  biliary  calculus,  but  without  the  sense  of  abdominal  con- 
striction, and  without  any  vomiting.  These  recurred  daily  at  about 
the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  for  about  ten  days ;  when,  rather  sud- 
denly, a  jaundiced  tint  appeared  upon  the  face,  and  very  shortly  the 
whole  skin  was  coloured  bright  yellow ;  there  was  intense  mental 
apathy ;  the  urine  was  loaded  with  bile-pigment,  and  the  faeces  clay- 
coloured.  This  state  of  things  lasted  only  about  a  week,  and  then 
very  rapidly  disappeared;  but  as  the  jaundice  subsided  there  was  a 
partial  recurrence  of  the  neuralgic  pains,  which,  for  a  day  or  two,  were 
as  severe  as  they  had  ever  been.  The  other  four  cases  of  Hepatalgia 
Avhich  I  have  seen,  including  that  of  the  man  above  mentioned,  have 
all  been  in  persons  in  advanced  life ;  but,  except  the  latter,  neither  of 
them  displayed  any  symptoms  of  disordered  biliary  secretion ;  and 
the  diagnosis  (as  to  situation,  for  the  character  of  the  attacks  was  mani- 
festly neuralgic)  rested  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  pain  radiated  to 
the  shoulder. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  clinical  feature  of  the  disease, 
which,  I  believe,  is  characteristic  ;  namely,  the  peculiar  mental  de- 
pression which  attended  all  the  cases  I  have  seen,  but  was  most 
marked  in  the  two  in  which  jaundice  occurred.  In  the  girl  above 
referred  to,  the  apathy,  during  the  period  when  there  was  jaundice  but 
no  pain,  was  even  alarming ;  it  reminded  one  of  the  mental  state  in 
commencing  catalepsy;  during  the  painful  stages  it  was  more  like 
the  gloom  of  suicidal  melancholia.  Of  course,  the  acute  mental 
anxiety  which  this  patient  had  suffered  would  account  for  a  good  deal 
of  this ;  but  the  symptom  was  as  distinct,  though  less  severe,  in  the 
case  of  an  elderly  lady,  whom  I  have  attended  on  another  occasion  for 
migraine;  here  there  was  no  recognisable  source  of  anxiety;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  retention  of  bile- 
elements  in  the  blood.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  an  essentially  depress- 
ing influence  on  the  mind  was  excited  by  hepatic  neuralgia  ;  or  else, 
that  emotional  causes  are  the  chief  source  of  the  malady. 
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Pathology  and  Etiology. — Of  the  true  pathological  conditions  of 
Hepatalgia  we  know  even  less  than  of  those  wliich  prevail  in  other 
neuralgias :  the  one  antecedent  fact  recognisable  is  the  existence  of 
nervous  depression.  It  is  probable  that  pure  neuralgic  pain  never 
attacks  organs  so  slenderly  provided  with  sensory  nerves  as  the 
liver,  except  in  subjects  who  belong  to  families  of  a  markedly  neurotic 
type,  and  that  this  hereditary  constitution  is  the  main  predisposing 
cause.  Of  exciting  causes,  the  most  probable  are  mental  shock  or  con- 
tinued anxiety  of  mind :  one  may  also  suppose  it  probable  that  the 
gouty  •  taint  might  excite  Hepatalgia,  as  "it  undoubtedly  can  excite 
gastralgia ;  but  I  have  seen  no  such  case. 

Diagnosis.— (a)  The  first  difficulty  in  identifying  a  case  of  Hepa- 
talgia is  the  exclusion  of  painful  affections  of  the  abdominal  w^allg. 
Myalgic  affections  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  very  common,  but 
the  distinction  of  these  from  Hepatalgia  may  be  established  with  cer- 
tainty ;  there  will  always  be  a  history  of  undue  and  persistent  strain 
upon  the  muscles,  from  the  nature  of  the  patient's  occupation,  or  else 
from  some  unusual  exertion  which  he  has  made ;  and  the  pain  itself 
will  be  diffused,  never  completely  intermitting,  and  strikingly  aggra- 
vated by  movements.    (V)  Abdominal  neuralgia,  i.e.  neuralgia  of  the 
abdominal  branches  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves,  is  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  Hepatalgia ;  and  cases  might  easily  arise  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the  pain  was  parietal  or  visceral ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  the  mental  de- 
pression already  mentioned  as  attendant  on  all  the  cases  of  Hepatalgia 
which  I  have  seen  is  a  truly  characteristic  and  necessary  attendant^of 
the  latter  affection.    The  absence  of  "points  douloureux  "  would  tend 
to  exclude  the  theory  of  parietal  neuralgia,    (c)  The  violent  pain 
which  attends  the  difficult  passage  of  a  biliary  calculus  towards  the 
bowel  strongly  resembles  neuralgia  in  some  cases,  though  it  is  usually 
too  continuous  and  unremitting  to  be  long  mistaken  for  it;  but  the 
great  points  of  distinction  are  the  absence,  in  Hepatalgia,  of  the  sense 
of  constriction,  and  the  vomiting,  which  almost  universally  mark  the 
passage  of  a  calculus,    (d)  The  existence  of  malignant  disease  in  the 
liver  or  the  neighbouring  organs  might  give  rise  to  paroxysms  of  lan- 
cinating pam  wholly  undistinguishable  in  themselves  from  neuraloia  • 
and  m  the  early  stages,  before  the  constitutional  signs  of  the  diathesis 
were_  well  marked,  it  might  be  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  dia- 
gnosis.   (6)  Abdominal  tumours  of  any  kind,  but  more  especially 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  cceliac  axis,  have  been  known  to  cause 
agonizing  pam  of  an  intermittent  type,  apparently  referable  to  the- 
region  of  the  liver:  and  m  this  case  nothing  but  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  ultimate  development  of  the  physical  sians  Pm,M 
establish  the  diagnosis.    (/)  AccuUlation  of  fief  in   h  T^^^^^^^ 
and  transverse  colon  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  pain  closely  rese^^^^^^ 
bhng  neuralgia,  and  referred  to  a  point  deep  i/i  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium:  here  the  existence  of  obstinate  (though  not  Secessan ly 
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complete)  constipation  will  assist  our  judgment ;  and,  besides,  this  kind 
of  pain  is  usually  felt  in  the  right  flank,  and  in  the  back,  as  severely 
as  in  front,  (g)  Last,  and  most  difficult  of  all  pains  to  be  distinguished 
from  genuine  Hepatalgia,  is  the  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  so 
often  experienced  by  hypochondriacal  patients.  Nothing  can  avail  us 
here  but  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  clinical 
history  of  the  case,  and  of  the  antecedents  and  family  history  of  the 
patient ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  hypochondriasis,  and  of  the  hypochondriacal 
constitution  generally,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  System  of  Medicine. 

Peognosis. — There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Hepatalgia  ever 
assumes  the  type  of  the  inveterate  and  incurable  neuralgias,  although 
the  suffering  may  be  extremely  severe  while  it  lasts.  It  seems  rather 
to  be  an  occasional  and  transitory  affection,  occurring  in  patients  liable 
to  neuralgic  affections  of  other  parts.  The  persistence  of  pain,  other- 
wise corresponding  to  the  type  of  Hepatalgia,  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  should  always  lead  us  to  suspect  that  there  is,  in  reality,  some 
permanent  organic  cause  of  pressure  upon  the  nerves. 

Teeatment. — I  am  unable  to  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the 
treatment  of  Hepatalgia  arising  from  malarious  poisoning,  if  such  an 
affection  exists,  as  is  probable  enough.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
quinine  would  be  the  appropriate  and  most  efficacious  remedy  in  such 
cases.  But  in  regard  to  Hepatalgia,  as  recognised  by  me  in  the  five 
cases  already  referred  to,  I  can  state,  decidedly,  that  quinine  afforded 
no  relief,  while  in  all  of  them  another  remedy  did  effect  striking  good. 
The  first  case  that  came  under  my  notice  was  that  of  the  girl  who,  as 
already  stated,  was  suffering  from  severe  mental  anxiety  in  consequence 
of  imagining  herself  to  be  pregnant :  here  the  tentative  use  of  sal  volatile 
gave  some  relief,  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  was  then  administered 
in  half-drachm  doses  every  four  hours.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking 
than  the  amendment  in  this  case.  The  drug  was  administered  during 
the  stage  of  jaundice,  and  that  symptom  immediately  began  to  dis- 
appear with  great  rapidity  ;  the  neuralgic  pains  reappeared,  but  only 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  in  a  comparatively  mild  form ;  they  ceased  alto- 
gether after  a  day  or  two.  In  every  subsequent  case  of  Hepatalgia 
my  experience  was  the  same ;  quinine  afforded  no  relief,  muriate  of 
ammonia  quickly  produced  improvement,  and  in  a  very  few  days  the 
pain  altogether  disappeared. 


CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER. 


By  W.  C.  Maclean,  M.D. 


Definition. — Hyperaemia  of  the  gland,  characterised  by  equable 
enlargement  in  every  direction;  a  dusky  and  sometimes  jaundiced 
complexion,  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  right  side,  not 
amounting  to  pain;  weight  and  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
apt,  if  long  continued,  to  be  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  hepatic 
parenchyma,  and  by  cirrhosis,  in  men  of  intemperate  habits.  Caused 
by  {a)  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  chest,  (h)  by  malarial 
fevers,  (c)  by  the  use  of  too  rich  food  and  the  abuse  of  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors,  {d)  by  chills  following  exertion. 

Pathology. — Whatever  interferes  with  the  circulation  in  the  chest 
indirectly  tends  to  produce  hypersemia  of  the  Liver.  Valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  such  as  incompetency  of  the  mitral  valve,  causes  stagna- 
tion of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  hepatic  veins ;  in  time  "  this  is 
propagated  to  the  portal  vein,  and  to  the  organs  in  which  this  vessel 
takes  its  origin"  (Frerichs).  The  liver  becomes  turgid  with  blood, 
and  congestion  extends  to  the  venous  system  of  aR  the  digestive 
organs;  the  skin,  at  first  dusky  from  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood, 
becomes  finally  jaundiced  from  impeded  elimination  of  bile.  The 
result  of  this  capillary  congestion,  if  long  continued,  is  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  organ  "  from  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells  "  (Budd, 
Frerichs). 

Congestion  of  the  Liver,  the  result  of  malarial  fevers,  has  already 
been,  described  (article  Malarial  Fevers,  Vol.  I.).  Dr.  Graves 
regarded  the  hypersemia  of  the  Liver  so  often  observed  in  inter- 
mittents,  as  a  form  of  hepatitis.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
within  the  sphere  of  this  eminent  physician's  observation,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Liver,  in  the  course  of  a  malarial  fever,  is  an  extremely 
rare  occurrence  in  India.  Out  of  243  cases  of  intermittent  fever 
Morehead  observed  inflammation  of  the  Liver  in  six  cases  only  In 
remittent  fever  true  hepatitis  is  equaUy  rare,  but  Congestion  of  the 
Liver  IS  more  frequent  than  in  intermittents. 

That  Congestion  of  the  Liver  often  follows  the  undue  consumption 
of  stimulating  food,  and  the  abuse  of  fermented  Liquors  and  ardent 
spirits,  is  generally  allowed.  I  have  seldom  known  a  great  beer- 
drinker  in  India,  who  was  not  subject  to  attacks  of  Congestion  of  the 
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Liver,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  very  active  habits  with 
vigorous  respiration.  Spirit-drinkers  eventually  suffer  from  ad- 
hesive inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gland,  with  all  its 
grave  consequences,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  in  the  early  days 
of  this  baneful  habit  they  are  liable  to  hjpersemia  of  the  gland. 

Morehead  denies  that  Congestion  of  the  Liver  follows  the  direct 
transmission  of  noxious  matters  of  food  by  the  portal  blood  from  the 
intestine  to  the  Liver,  on  the  ground  that  the  assimilable  portion  of 
the  food  is  absorbed  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  canal,  and  that  the 
fluid  part  of  the  residual  matters,  which  is  absorbed  from  the  large 
intestine,  consists  solely  of  the  innocuous  parts  of  the  mass. 

If  it  be  true  that  nature  possesses  a  power  of  selection  to  such  an 
extent  as  this  opinion  implies,  habitual  diners-out  and  lovers  of  the 
"  good  things  "  of  the  table  ought  to  suffer  less  than,  I  suspect,  is 
common  in  their  experience.  I  need  scarcely  add  that,  although 
Morehead  gives  our  assimilative  organs  more  credit  for  judicious 
selection  than  I  fear  they  deserve,  he  only  calls  in  question 
Dr.  Budd's  mode  of  explaining  hyperaemia  of  the  Liver  from  over- 
indulgence at  table,  for  he  freely  admits  that  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking  deranges  the  functions  of  the  Liver  in  common  with  those 
of  the  digestive  organs. 

Congestion  of  the  gland  often  follows  chills  after  violent  exercise. 
Some  of  the  most  marked  cases  of  the  affection  seen  by  me  in  hot 
climates  have  followed  chills  after  severe  exertion  in  the  racket- 
court,  more  particularly  when  the  game  has  been  played  too  soon 
after  eating. 

Symptoms. — Whatever  be  the  cause,  enlargement  of  the  organ  in 
all  directions  is  a  constant  symptom  of  hypersemia  of  the  Liver. 
The  gland  will  be  found  to  extend  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  level  of  the  ribs,  and  as  much  beyond  its  normal  limits 
in  the  mammary  region.  The  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  weight  in  the  right  side,  and  a  change  of  position  from  the  riglit 
to  the  left  side  aggravates  his  uneasy  sensations.  In  that  sad  class 
of  cases  depending  on  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  the  symptoms, 
general  and  local,  characteristic  of  the  heart- affection,  will  be  present 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  organic  disease, 
viz.,  dyspnoea,  dinginess  and  jaundice  of  the  countenance,  dropsical 
effusion,  and  the  abnormal  heart-sounds  characteristic  of  the  valvular 
lesion.  Frerichs  has  noticed  that  the  urine  is  scanty,  dark-coloured, 
and  albuminous  in  cases  depending  on  obstructed  circulation,  and 
in  several  men  dying  at  IS^etley  from  the  consequences  of  disease  of 
the  mitral  orifice,  with  enlargement  of  the  Liver  and  great  derange- 
ment of  all  the  digestive  organs,  the  same  dark,  scanty,  and  albu- 
minous condition  of  the  urine  was  noticed. 

MoKBiD  Anatomy. — A  congested  Liver  is  enlarged  in  all  directions. 
The  capsule  is  smooth  and  stret-ched.    The  gland  bleeds  freely  on 
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section.  In  cases  of  longer  standing,  less  blood  follows  the  knife, 
but  what  has  been  called  a  nutmeg-like  appearance  is  seen  (Bright, 
Frerichs).  Sometimes,  as  is  recorded  in  the  note  of  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  one  of  the  patients  referred  to  above,  the  parenchyma 
has  a  uniform  dark-red  hue  "with  branching  dark  streaks  marking 
the  positions  of  the  hepatic  veins."  The  other  abdominal  viscera  are 
usually  congested  with  serous  blood. 

Diagnosis. — In  cases  depending  on  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
from  heart-disease,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  When 
cardiac  symptoms  are  sufficiently  developed  to  cause  any  appreciable 
Congestion  of  the  Liver,  they  declare  themselves  by  their  characteristic 
signs,  which  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  an  attentive  physician. 

The  diagnosis,  between  mere  Congestion  of  the  Liver  and  com- 
mencing hepatitis,  is  important  in  hot  climates.  Enlargement  of  the 
Liver,  with  fulness,  weight,  and  uneasiness  not  amounting  to  pain, 
if  they  occur  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  gland  is  common,  will  always  cause  anxiety.  If  the  above 
symptoms  are  present  in  the  course  of  a  malarial  fever,  they  need 
not  be  regarded  with  alarm,  for  while  Congestion  of  the  Liver  in  such 
diseases  is  common,  inflammatory  action  leading  to  suppuration  is 
extremely  rare.  In  passive  congestion  the  patient  is  tolerant  of 
free  palpation  and  percussion,  there  is  no  sympathetic  pain  in  the 
shoulder,  no  fever,  no  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse.  When 
pain  and  enlargement  coincide,  the  case  is  more  serious.  A  careful 
physician,  bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  importance  of  the  diagnosis  in 
doubtful  cases,  will  not  fail  to  examine  them  with  the  greatest  oare. 

Prognosis. — In  congestion  depending  on  mere  errors  in  diet,  or 
occurring  in  the  course  of  a  malarial  fever,  the  prognosis  is  of  course 
favourable.  When  hypersemia  of  the  gland  is  the  result  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  the  unfavourable  prognosis  is  governed  almost 
entirely  by  considerations  connected  with  that  disease. 

Treatment.— Congestion  of  the  Liver,  the  result  of  indulgence  at 
table,  is  easily  remedied,  provided  the  patient  co-operates  with  the 
physician.  The  action  of  a  few  mild  saline  purges,  abstinence  at  first, 
and  a  more  guarded  regimen  for  the  future,  usually  suffice;  the  surface 
may  be  stimulated  by  a  turpentine  stupe,  and  if  the  kidneys  are  not 
acting  weU,  saline  diuretics  should  be  given.  Beer-drinkers,  sufferincr 
in  this  way,  should  be  advised  to  substitute  the  light  wines  of  France 
for  their  favourite  beverage,  and  to  dilute  them  as  the  French  do. 
Spirit-drinkers  should  be  warned  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  habits.  Not  many  months  ago,  a  gentleman  was  landed  at 
Southampton  from  Ceylon,  dropsical  from  cirrhosed  liver :  my  friends 
Mr.  King  Sampson  and  Dr.  Trend  will  remember  the  case  well. 
This  gentleman  told  me  his  sad  history:  "Five  years  a^^o  I  consulted 
Dr.  Budd  for  Congestion  of  the  Liver,  who  advised  me°to  change  my 
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way  of  living,  and  warned  me  that  if  I  did  not  I  should  die  dropsical. 
I  returned  to  Ceylon  and  to  my  old  habits,  and  here  I  am."— The 
treatment  in  cases  depending  on  heart-disease  must  be  palliative, 
and  should  be  carefully  conducted.  Where  circumstances  admit  of 
it,  and  the  case  is  not  too  far  advanced,  the  patient  may  be  advised 
to  visit  a  suitable  watering-place.  Patients  will  often  do  this,  who 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  what  is  recommended  in  the  shape  of 
physic.  Frerichs  recommends  the  Eagoczy  spring  of  Kissingen,  or 
the  Mill  springs  of  Karlsbad,  or  the  waters  of  Marienbad.  A  few 
leeches  to  the  anus  often  give  much  relief,  but  cannot  be  often  re- 
peated :  it  is  a  common  remedy  in  Indian  hospitals.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  which  should  be  kept  active 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  aperients  and  diuretics.  As  a  congested 
state  of  the  Liver  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's  distress,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  lessen  it  by  such  means  as  are  indicated  above, 
and  the  patient's  diet  should  be  of  as  unstimulating  a  quality  as 
possible. 

When  permanent  enlargement  of  Liver  or  spleen,  with  or  without 
induration,  follows  the  congestion  incident  to  repeated  attacks  of 
malarial  fevers,  or  long  residence  in  malarial  places  without  such 
attacks,  immediate  change  of  climate  is  necessary.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  benefit  often  follows  the  prolonged  use  of  a  combination  of  iron 
and  quinine,  such,  for  example,  as  Dr.  Easton's  syrup  of  the  phos- 
phates of  iron,  quinia,  and  strychnia,  a  formula  for  which  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  65.  Great  comfort  and 
support  is  given  by  the  use  of  what  is  called  the  hydropathic  belt, 
which  keeps  up  steady  pressure  on  the  distended  parts.  ^  The  more 
obstinate  cases  rarely  resist  the  application  of  the  ointment  of  the 
biniodide  of  mercury,  used  in  the  manner  described  by  me  in  the 
article  on  Intermittent  Fever,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  in 
the  Medical  and  Statistical  Eeports  of  the  Army. 

A  more  extended  use  of  this  ointment  at  Netley,  in  this  class  of 
cases,  has  shown  this  to  be  a  remedy  of  real  efl&cacy. 

These  belts  are  made  of  stout  calico  shaped  to  the  abdomen  with  cross  pieces  of  tape 
on  the  inner  side,  which  keep  next  to  the  skin  a  fold  of  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
and  a  piece  of  waterproof  cloth  or  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation. 


JAUNDICE. 


By  Edwakd  Goodeve,  M.B. 

Definition — Jaundice,  or  Icterus,  is  a  condition  attending  many- 
diseases  involving  the  liver  or  biliary  passages,  known  hy  yellowness 
of  the  tissues  and  of  many  secretions  of  the  body,  and  associated 
with  symptoms  of  various  degrees  of  severity  affecting  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems  and  the  functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 
It  is  in  reality  a  secondary  affection,  the  causes  of  which  are  nume- 
rous and  of  mdely  different  character,  but  from  its  importance 
it  is  generally  considered  worthy  of  separate  notice  in  works  of 
medicine. 

Etiology. — In  Jaundice  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  duodenum 
through  the  common  duct  is  wholly  or  partially  prevented,  or,  accord- 
ing to  general  but  by  no  means  universal  opinion,  the  secretion  itself  is 
suppressed.  The  bile  may  be  mechanically  retained  in  the  biliary 
passages  or  receptacles,  and  being  absorbed  therefrom  become 
diffused  through  and  colour  the  tissues  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  no  such  mechanical  impediment  and  Jaundice  may  never- 
theless exist. 

Jaundice  may  be  produced  artificially  in  animals  by  ligature  of  the 
common  duct,  so  that  it  can  be  proved  experimentally  that  complete 
obstruction  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  adequate  to  cause 
the  disease.  The  mechanism  of  Jaundice  from  obstruction  is  easily 
understood,  but,  as  before  said.  Jaundice  occurs  also  in  cases  in  which 
no  obstruction  can  be  discovered,  as  when  it  follows  mental  emotion, 
certain  cases  of  blood-poisoning,  many  fevers,  pyaemia,  poisoning  by 
phosphorus,  snake-bites,  &c.  These  cases  are  much  more  difficult  of 
explanation,  and  their  causation  has  given  rise  to  many  theories  and 
to  great  differences  of  opinion. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  views  that  have  been  held  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  non-mechanical  forms  of  Jaundice  : — 

1.  That  the  bile,  not  being  eliminated  or  excreted  by  the  liver, 
accumulates  in  the  blood  and  dyes  the  tissues  yeUow,  This  attributes 
the  Jaundice  to  suppression  of  secretion. 
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2.  That  in  some  diseases  tlie  haeraatin  of  the  blood  is  changed  into 
bile-pigment  with  disintegration  of  a  large  number  of  blood-corpuscles, 
assigning  a  blood-origin  to  the  colouring  matter  of  Jaundice. 

3.  The  opinion  of  Professor  Frerichs,  who  attributes  non-obstructive 
Jaundice  either  to  abnormal  diffusion  of  bile,  arising  from  some  altera- 
tion in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  liver,  or  else  to  defective 
metamorphosis,  or  impaired  consumption  of  bile  in  the  blood.  His 
views  are  stated  in  the  two  following  propositions  : — 

1.  Increased  absorption  of  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  blood. 

•  2.  Through  small  consumption  or  sparing  change  of  the  bile  which 
has  been  taken  up  into  the  blood.^ 

These  three  views  demand  a  brief  consideration : — 

The  first  or  suppression  theory  supposes  that  bile  exists  preformed 
in  the  blood,  and  that  it  is  merely  filtered  off  by  the  liver,  not  formed 
in  it ;  and  that  owing  to  some  derangement,  structural  or  functional,  of 
that  organ,  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  as  urea  does  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  kidney,  or  when  they  are  extirpated  in  animals. 

Bile  is  a  compound  fluid  containing  colouring  matter,  cholepyrrhin 
or  biliverdine,  and  two  acids,  glycocholic  and  taurocholic,  the  acids  com- 
bined with  soda-bases.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  constituents  of 
this  compound  liquid  may  be  formed  in  the  liver,  and  that  others  are 
merely  separated  by  it  from  the  blood.  Most  physiologists  admit  that 
the  bile-acids  are  formed  in  the  organ,  but  there  is  more  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  pigment,  and  it  is  in  the  behaviour  of  this  con- 
stituent in  Jaundice  that  the  chief  interest  centres.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  exist  in  minute  quantities  in  the  blood,  and  many  writers 
believe  that  it  is  merely  separated  therefrom  by  the  liver.  This  view 
of  suppression  of  secretion  of  the  colouring  matter  in  Jaundice  is  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Budd  ^  and  by  Dr.  Harley,^  who  admit  that  the  biliary 
acids  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the 
opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  colouring  matter  does  not  accumulate 
in  their  blood  when  the  liver  in  animals  is  extirpated. 

The  second  view  is  founded  on  the  supposed  intimate  relations 
between  heematin  and  bile-pigment.  Hsematin  has  not  actually  been 
converted  into  bile-pigment  in  the  laboratory,  but  the  changes  in 
the  blood  extravasated  in  contusions,  and  the  yellow  sputum  in 
some  cases  of  pneumonia  without  Jaundice,  the  yellowness  of  newly- 
born  infants,  show  the  probability  of  a  connexion  between  them.  It 
has  been  argued  by  Breschet,  Virchow,^  and  others,  that  in  some 
diseases  the  transformation  takes  place  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  that 
thus  a  supply  of  yellow  pigment  is  created  independently  of  the 
action  of  the  liver,  constituting  a  Jaundice  of  blood-origin.  Virchow 
has  lately  modified  his  views  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
of  Jaundice  of  blood-origin,  believing  that  many  of  the  cases  which 

1  Frerichs,  Clinical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Sydenham  Society's  Transla- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  85. 

2  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  second  edition,  p.  458. 

*  Harley  on  Jaundice,  p.  22.  *  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  i. 
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he  formerly  held  to  be  due  to  blood-changes  are  caused  by  a  catarrhal 
state  of  the  passages.^ 

TJie  third  view,  that  of  Frerichs,  contains,  as  already  stated,  two 
propositions.  In  the  first,  that,  owing  to  deranged  hepatic  circulation 
the  bile  may  be  supposed  to  tend  towards  the  veins  instead  of  towards 
the  bile-ducts ;  that,  for  instance,  this  would  be  facilitated  by  circum- 
stances which  would  diminish  tension  in  the  portal  vein.  In  the 
second  case,  that  the  biliary  acids,  which  are  normally  absorbed  into 
the  blood  and  there  undergo  changes,  probably  of  oxidation,  which 
end  in  the  production  of  urinary  pigment,  have  their  progress  inter- 
fered with  in  fevers  and  the  other  abnormal  states  already  mentioned ; 
the  metamorphosis  ending  in  the  stage  of  bile-pigment  which  circulates 
with  the  blood  and  is  diffused  through  and  colours  the  tissues. 
According  to  the  first  proposition,  the  liver  would  play  an  important 
part,  but  less  so  in  the  second. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Frerichs' 
reasons  for  these  views.  They  will  be  found  in  the  iNTew  Sydenham 
Society's  translation  of  his  work.  Neither  will  space  permit  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  other  opinions. 

Frerichs'  views  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  differences 
as  to  matters  of  fact.  Thus,  Frerichs  denies  that  the  bile-acids 
appear  in  the  urine  in  any  case  of  Jaundice ;  they  should  do  this  if 
they  circulated  unchanged  in  the  blood ;  and  in  this  he  is  supported 
by  Stadeler,  Neukom,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  Ktihne,  Harley, 
and  others  assert  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of 
obstructive  Jaundice.  Frerichs  denies  also  that  the  bile-acids  are  to 
be  found  in  the  blood  at  any  time.  Kiihne's  experiments  tend  to 
show  that  they  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  in  about  twenty-four 
hoiirs  after  ligature  of  the  common  duct  in  the  dog.^  Dr.  Harley 
believes  he  can  reconcile  these  opposite  statements  as  regards  the 
urine.  He  thinks  that  the  discrepancy  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cases  observed,  and  asserts  unhesitatingly  that  in  Jaundice  with 
obstruction  the  bile-acids  will  be  found  in  the  urine  as  long  as  the 
secreting  tissue  of  the  liver  continues  to  act  efficiently,  but  that  in 
cases  without  obstruction,  with  complete  suppression,  they  are  not  to 
be  found.3  This  is  consistent  with  the  theory  of  bile  being  composed 
of  a  filtrate  and  a  secretion.  He  points  out  that,  even  in  cases  of 
obstructive  Jaundice,  the  bile-acids  may  be  absent  from  the  urine  in 
the  later  stages,  because  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  secretin^ 
tissue  is  destroyed,  and  thus  that  suppression  naturally  succeeds  per° 
manent  obstruction.  Dr.  Harley  considers  that,  the  majority  of  cases 
of  Jaundice  being  non-obstructive,  the  acids  would  be  frequently  absent 
in  the  urine.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a  want  of  discrimination 
ot  the  nature  of  the  cases  examined  has  led  to  the  belief  in  some 
writers  of  the  constant  absence  of  the  bHe-acids  in  the  urine  durina 
Jaundice.  ^ 

J  Virchow's  Arcliiv,  vol.  xxxii.  part  i.  2  peale's  Archives,  vol.  i  p  350 

3  Harley  on  Jaundice,  pp.  59,  60.  '  ^ 
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Dr.  Murchison  supports  Frericlis'  views.  Pie  believes  that  a  great 
portion  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  normally  absorbed  into 
the  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal  and  are  at  once  transformed,  so  that 
neither  bile-acids  nor  bile-pigment  can  be  discovered  in  the  blood,  and 
there  is  no  Jaundice;  but  that  in  certain  morbid  states  the  absorbed  bile 
does  not  undergo  the  normal  metamorphosis,  circulates  with  the  blood, 
and  colours  the  tissues.  He  infers  that  the  only  difference  between 
Jaundice  with  obstruction  and  Jaundice  independent  of  obstruction  of 
the  common  bile-duct  is  that,  in  the  former  case,  none  of  the  bile  can 
escape  from  the  body  by  the  fteces,  and,  consequently,  all  that  is 
secreted  after  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  passages  are  fully  distended 
must  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  in  quantities  beyond  its  power  of 
metamorphosis.^ 

Trerichs'  theories  depend  upon  the  supposed  absorption  of  bile 
from  the  liver  and  intestines ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  however 
probable  this  may  be,  that  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  it,  or  that  the 
biliary  matters  are  not  decomposed  in  the  intestine. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  nor  would  it  be  pro- 
fitable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  different  opinions  held  upon  the  causation  of  non- 
obstructive Jaundice,  with  regard  to  which  both  observation  and 
experiment  have  given  such  contradictory  and  irreconcilable  results. 
The  whole  subject  requires  further  investigation  before  safe  conclusions 
can  be  drawn. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  really  is  diminished  in  certain  stages  of  non-obstructive  cases. 
In  many  instances  post-mortem  examinations  show  a  pale  or  clear  state 
of  secretion  and  an  empty  state  of  the  ducts,  which  would  imply  that 
the  secretion  had  been  diminished  before  death ;  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that,  in  the  initial  stages,  suppression  of  secretion  had 
occurred,  and  that  this  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  the  Jaundice. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  as  to  the  causation  of  the  yellowness 
of  the  skin.  Jaundice  is,  in  practice,  divisible  into  two  classes,  as  below. 
The  greater  number  of  cases  of  Jaundice  are  found  to  be  in  the  second 
class. 

A.  Those  dependent  on  obstruction.  Eetention  of  bile,  wholly  oi^ 
partially,  with  absorption. 

B.  Those  without  obstruction.  In  these,  according  to  many  opinions, 
the  Jaundice  is  due  to  suppression  of  secretion,  owing  to  functional  or 
structural  disease  of  the  liver  ;  according  to  others,  to  insufficient  meta- 
morphosis of  bile,  or  some  change  in  the  blood  itself.  There  may  be  a 
mixture  of  these  two  classes,  the  first  form  merging  into  the  second. 

A.  Obstructive  Jaundice  may  depend  on — 

1.  Catarrhal  conditions,  or  thickening  or  swelling  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  gall-ducts,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duo- 
denum, involving  the  mouth  of  the  common  duct. 

1  Murchison,  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  pp.  312,  313. 
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2.  Narrowing  or  occlusion  of  the  ducts  by  permanent  thickening  of 
the  lining  membrane,  or  adhesions  or  cicatrizations  of  ulcers  of  the 
duodenum. 

3.  Compression  of  the  canals  from  without  by  abnormal  tissue. 

4.  Cancerous,  hydatid,  aneurismal,  or  other  tumours,  enlarged 
glands,  abscesses  of  liver  or  pancreas,  growths  or  enlargements  of 
kidneys  or  ovaries  or  other  parts,  placed  so  as  to  press  upon  the 
common  or  other  ducts. 

5.  Masses  of  fseces  in  the  colon  pressing  upon  the  duct. 

6.  Pregnancy  in  its  later  stages. 

7.  Lumbrici,  hydatids,  or  foreign  bodies  entering  the  common  duct, 
and  becoming  impacted  in  the  passage. 

8.  Gall-stones  blocking  up  the  common  duct  or  secondary  canals. 

9.  Congenital  deficiency  of  bile-ducts. 

B.  ISTon-obstructive  Jaundice  is  met  with  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 

1.  Lesions  of  innervation. 

2.  Congestions  of  the  liver,  active  and  passive. 

3.  Malarious  fevers. 

4.  Eelapsing  and  other  fevers. 

5.  Pyaemia. 

6..  Poisoning  by  snake-bites,  phosphorus,  chloroform,  &c. 

7.  Acute  and  chronic  atrophy. 

8.  Diseases  of  the  portal  vein. 

9.  Excessive  secretion  of  bile  with  reabsorption. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  of  the  forms  of  non-obstructive 
Jaundice,  as  in  the  forms  with  congestion  of  the  liver,  malarious  and 
relapsing  fevers,  the  cause  may  really  be  mechanical.  A  swollen  and 
enlarged  liver,  by  narrowing  of  the  ducts  or  by  altering  their  direc- 
tion, may  cause  delay  i-n  the  onward  course  of  the  bile,  and  permit  of 
absorption  and  Jaundice.  As  before  mentioned,  Yirchow^  has  lately 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  a  catarrhal  or  swollen  state  of  the  main 
duct  or  plugs  of  mucus  are  the  causes  of  Jaundice  in  many  cases  in 
which  he  had  formerly  attributed  it  to  blood-changes. 

Jaundice  occasionally  occurs  epidemically.  In  these  cases  it  is 
probably  accompanied  with  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  in  some  cases 
with  catarrhal  states  of  the  duodenum,  mostly  due  to  some  form  of 
blood-poisoning. 

The  most  recent  classifications  of  the  causes  of  Jaundice  are  given  by 
Dr.  Harley2  and  Dr.  Murchison.^  As  they  are  exponents  of  opposite 
opinions,  they  are  given  below. 

According  to  Dr.  Harley's  outKne,  they  are  

Class  A. — Jaundice  from  Suppression. 

1.  Innervation. 

2.  Disordered  hepatic  circulation. 

3.  Absence  of  secreting  structure. 

J  Archives,  vol.  xxxii.      «  Harley  on  Jaundice,  p.  20.      s  Op.  cit.,  p.  316. 
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Class  B. 

1.  Congenital  deficiency  of  bile-ducts. 

2.  Accidental  obstruction  of  bile-ducts. 

Dr.  Murchison's  outline  is  as  follows  : — 

Class  A.— -Jaundice  from  Mechanical  Obstruction  of  the  Bile-Duct. 

1.  Obstruction  by  foreign  bodies  within  the  bile-duct. 

2.  Obstruction  by  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  duodenum,  or 

of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct,  with  exudation  into 
its  interior. 

3.  Obstruction  by  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct, 

4.  Obstruction  by  tumours  closing  the  orifice  of  the  duct  or 

growing  in  its  interior. 

5.  Obstruction  by  pressure  on  the  duct  from  without. 

Class  B. — Jaundice  independent  of  Mechanical  Obstruction  of  the 
Bile-Duct. 

1.  Poisons  in  the  blood  interfering  with  the  normal  metamorphosis 

of  bile. 

2.  Impaired  or  deranged  innervation  interfering  with  the  normal 

metamorphosis  of  bile. 

3.  Deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood  interfering  with  the  normal 

metamorphosis  of  bile. 

4.  Excessive  secretion  of  bile,  more  of  which  is  absorbed  than 

can  undergo  the  normal  metamorphosis. 

5.  Undue  absorption  of  bile  into  the  blood  from  habitual  con- 

stipation. 

Symptomatology  and  Pathology. — It  will  be  well,  in  the  first 
place,  to  consider  the  effects  of  Jaundice  generally,  and  afterwards 
briefly  to  notice  the  principal  forms  of  the  complaint,  with  the  mode 
of  discriminating  them. 

In  the  fully-formed  stages  the  signs  of  Jaundice  are  evident  enough 
in  the  yellowness  of  the  external'  surface.  This  and  most  of  the  secre- 
tions are  more  or  less  of  light  yellow,  yellow,  dark  yellow,  dusky  or 
greenish,  or  blackish  green,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  Jaundice. 
The  yellowness  may  become  well  marked,  slowly  or  rapidly,  within  a 
few  days  or  within  twenty-four  hours;  a  slight  tinge  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva or  slight  yellowness  of  urine  being  often  discoverable  before  altera- 
tions of  the  skin ;  the  order  of  succession  of  colouring  being  generally 
urine,  conjunctiva,  skin.  Few  of  the  tissues  or  secretions  escape  being 
coloured  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  the  mucous  membranes 
and  mucous  secretions  are  rarely  tinged.  Morbid  collections  of  fluid, 
as  dropsies  and  the  serum  of  blisters,  become  yellow.  The  greatest 
amount  of  pigment  passes  off"  through  the  kidneys,  and  after  that 
through  the  sweat-glands  (Frerichs). 

The  urine  in  Jaundice  changes  both  in  colour  and  composition.  The 
colour  depends  on  the  bile-pigments,  and  varies  from  a  light  bright  or 
saffron  yellow  to  dark  greenish  brown  or  porter  hue ;  the  quantity 
often  diminishes  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jaundice,  owing  to  congestion 
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of  tlie  kidneys ;  and  afterwards  is  generally  natural  if  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  favourable.  The  urine  is  acid,  and  besides  bile-pigment 
may  contain  bile-acids  (?),  leucine  and  tyrosine.  There  are  variations 
in  the  quantities  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  sometimes  they  are  greatly 
lessened.  In  the  later  stages  of  unfavourable  cases  sugar  may  appear 
(Harley).  It  seems  that  benzoic  acid  taken  internally  does  not  appear 
in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid.  The  urine  need  not  be  tested  for  the 
sake  of  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  weU-marked  cases  of  Jaundice,  but 
in  the  incipient  stages  an  examination  might  show  that  it  was  coming 
on.  Dr.  Harley  states  that,  even  when  Jaundice  is  well  established, 
examination  of  the  urine  gives  valuable  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
important  attendant  conditions.  In  doubtful  cases  he  says  that  it  may 
help  to  decide  between  obstruction  or  non-obstruction  by  telling  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  bile-acids  or  of  leucine  or  tyrosine,  and  it 
may  give  us  information  as  to  the  state  of  nutrition  by  the  variations 
in  the  natural  constituents  of  the  urine.^  Dr.  Murchison  doubts  both 
the  chemical  and  clinical  value  of  Dr.  Harley's  test  for  deciding  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  bile-acids:  chemically,  because  there  is  no 
attempt  to  separate  the  bile-pigments  before  applying  the  tests ;  and 
clinically,  because  it  has  failed  in  his  hands.^ 

The  chemical  tests  used  for  the  detection  of  bile-pigment  and  bile- 
acids  are  as  follows  : — 

For  the  colouring  matter,  a  piece  of  white  rag  or  white  filtering 
paper  dipped  into  the  urine  will  have  a  yellowish  tinge  after  drying,  if 
there  is  any  appreciable  quantity  of  bile  in  the  suspected  urine.  Mtric 
acid :  if  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  of  urine  are  placed  separately 
on  _  a  white  porcelain  saucer  or  plate,  and  then  held  so  that  the  two 
fluids  can  run  together,  a  play  of  colours  occurs  at  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  two  fluids,  changing  from  violet  to  green,  and  ultimately  to  red 
The  colours  fade  away  quickly. 

For  the  bile-acids,  Pettenkofer's  test  is  used.  To  two  drachms  of 
urine  a  smaU  piece  of  lump  sugar  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  added 
the  latter  slowly,  and  drop  by  drop,  in  order  that  the  temperature  of 
the  fluid  may  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  At  the  line  of  contact  of 
the  two  liquids  a  deep  purple  hue  develops  itself  if  the  acids  are  pre- 
sent ;  if  there  are  none,  the  colour  is  reddish  or  brownish  red 

Tyrosine  and  leucine  are  demonstrable  by  microscopic  examination 
of  the  crystals  produced  in  urine  which  has  been  carefully  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  ^ 

In  cases  of  Jaundice  with  obstruction,  but  less  so  in  those  without 
it,  there  is  a  deficiency  or  total  absence  of  bile  in  the  alimentarv  canal 
causing  a  change  both  in  the  colour  and  the  composition  of  the  f^ces 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated  or  sluggish.  The  stools  nrp 
whitish  or  white,  or  clay-coloured  or  grey,  if  the  food  is  of  the  ordinarv 
character,-  but,  of  course,  many  kinds  of  food  or  medicines  as  rmf 
mercury  &c  give  some  colour  to  the  faBces,  and  this  should  b^  remem^ 
bered  when  the  evacuations  are  examined.  lemem- 
'  I-Iarlcy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-89.  2  ^j^^ 
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^Vllen  the  obstruction  is  partial  there  may  be  a  tinge  of  yellow  in 
tlie  stools ;  and,  of  course,  when  the  obstacle  has  given  way  tliere  may 
be  bile  in  the  fseces  long  before  the  skin  becomes  of  natural  hue.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  stools  is  less  marked  in 
the  non-obstructive  forms  :  in  pyaemia,  for  instance,  they  are  generally 
yellow  or  of  light  yellow  colour. 

The  fseces  in  Jaundice  when  free  from  bile  are  generally  acid,  have 
a  disagreeable  foetid  smell,  and  may  contain  fatty  acids  which  require 
bile  for  their  emulsion;  and  when  there  is  conjoined  absence  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion  the  neutral  fatty  matters  may  also  be  found  un- 
changed. 

There  is  little  or  no  pyrexia  in  most  cases  of  Jaundice,  but  it  may 
occur  in  the  catarrhal  or  congestive  forms.  The  pulse  is  generally 
slow,  sometimes  descending  as  low  as,  or  lower  than  forty  or  fifty  beats. 
In  some  fevers  the  Jaundice  is  preceded  by  a  considerable  falling  of  the 
pulse,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  depressing  effect  of  bile  upon  the 
heart.  In  some  of  the  pyrexial  cases  there  is  fulness  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver. 

These  preliminary  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  slight,  and 
diminish  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  do  not  necessarily  sub- 
side with  the  appearance  of  the  Jaundice.  Itching  of  the  surface 
is  a  frequent  derangement;  according  to  Frerichs  it  occurs  in  about 
one-fifth  of  the  cases.  It  is  sometimes  very  irritating  and  diffi- 
cult to  relieve ;  it  generally,  but  by  no  means  always,  ceases  when 
the  Jaundice  is  fuUy  developed. 

Among  the  rarer  symptoms  of  Jaundice  are  yellow  tears,  sweat 
and  milk,  and,  still  more  rare,  yellow  vision.  EUiotson^  relates  a 
case  in  which  there  was  yellow  vision  in  one  eye,  but  not  in 
the  other.  The  eye  with  yellow  vision  was  affected  with  albugo, 
through  which  and  across  the  line  of  vision  ran  two  large  vessels. 
Diarrhoea  instead  of  constipation  is  sometimes  met  with. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  the  establishment  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  and  the  appearance  of  yellowness  of  the  surface  varies. 
In  some  instances  it  comes  on  rapidly;  cases  are  related  of  its 
manifestation  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the  mental  emotion 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  these  rapid 
cases  less  pigment  passes  off  through  tlie  kidneys  than  usual,  and 
it  seems  that  in  those  in  which  it  passes  off  in  large  quantities, 
the  Jaundice  may  be  delayed.  We  may  suppose  from  Trerichs'  data 
that  in  the  obstructive  cases  the  Jaundice  is  visible  on  the  surface 
in  about  three  days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  stoppage,  though 
the  pigment  is  seen  earlier  in  the  urine.  It  occurred  within  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  case  known  to  the  author,  in  which  it  succeeded 
severe  and  prolonged  sea-sickness  in  a  voyage  of  nine  or  ten  hours' 
duration. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  urine  is  sometimes  lessened  owing  to 
congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  tliere  is  weight  and  uneasiness  about 
^  Principles  and  Praotico  of  Medicine,  p.  102. 
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the  loins,  but  these  symptoms  generally  soon  subside ;  occasionally 
albumen  appears  in  the  urine. 

In  favourable  cases  without  permanent  obstruction,  after  a  few 
days'  duration  the  disease  yields,  free  discharge  of  bile  returns,  and 
tlie  stools  assume  their  natural  colour;  the  digestion  becomes  good 
and  the  patient  convalescent,  though  he  often  remains  languid  and 
thin  for  weeks,  the  yellowness  slowly  disappearing.  Jaundice,  how- 
ever, may  be  a  much  more  serious  disease  than  this.  The  cholsemia, 
or  associated  blood  derangements,  may  become  greater,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  system  dangerous  or  fatal ;  causing  convulsions,  sopor- 
delirium,  or  coma,  which  may  end  in  death ;  or  there  may  be  other 
alterations  of  the  blood  showing  themselves  in  petechise,  purpura, 
ecchymoses,  extravasation  of  blood,  or  hsemorrhages  from  mucous 
or  other  surfaces ;  and,  owing  to  impaired  digestion,  imperfect  nutri- 
tion, great  emaciation,  and  death  by  asthenia,  typhoid  symptoms,  or 
collapse. 

While  the  urine  is  copious  and  the  kidneys  healthy,  the  biliary 
matter  passes  largely  out  of  the  system — sufficiently  so,  indeed,  in 
sHght  cases  to  prevent  the  surface  from  becoming  yellow.  If  the 
kidneys  fail  to  act,  the  bile  and  renal  excretions,  and  probably 
various  kinds  of  effete  matter,  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  the 
before-mentioned  most  dangerous  consequences  ensue. 

Signs  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
with  evacuations  of  dysenteric  character,  and  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  sometimes  occur  with  great  portal  congestion 
both  in  the  prolonged  and  in  the  more  acute  cases. 

The  causes  of  death  in  Jaundice  may  be  summed  up  as 

1.  Those  affecting  the  nervous  system,  delirium,  convulsions,  coma. 

2.  Typhoid  symptoms,  asthenia,  &c.,  exhaustion  from  impaired 
nutrition. 

3.  Hfemorrhages  from  the  intestinal  and  other  surfaces. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  course  of  Jaundice.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  the  obstructive  forms,  it  may  last  for  years,  the  patient  pre- 
serving a  considerable  degree  of  strength  and  vigour  throuo-hout 
In  others,  generally  in  the  non-mechanical  forms,  it  is  fatal  within 
a  few  days  or  hours.  The  cause  of  the  differences  of  symptoms 
of  these  cases  is  of  great  interest,  and  is  by  no  means  understood 
The  bad  symptoms  are  not  due  to  the  mere  presence  of  colourino- 
matter,  as  this  may  circulate  freely  in  the  system  for  years  with- 
out causing  much  mischief.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  some  end 
to  the  toleration  of  this  substance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
it  terminates. 

Dr.  Harley  attributes  the  bad  symptoms  to  the  accumulation  of 
bile-acids  in  the  blood.i    He  found  that  six  grains  of  glycocholate 
of  soda  injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  small  do^  killed  it 
The  symptoms  are  not  given.    The  experiments  of  Professor  T  h" 
Albers  of  Bonn  on  frogs,  showed  that  in  these  animals  'injections 

^  Harloy,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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of  small  quantities  of  glycocholic  acid  under  the  skin  produced 
cramps,  severe  spasms,  and  death.i  Other  experimenters  have  found 
that  animals  operated  on  by  injections  into  the  veins  died  suddenly 
without  assignable  cause. 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  however,  have  not  been  uniform. 
T'rerichs,2  for  instance,  found  that  in  his  experiments  the  animals 
suffered  very  little  from  the  injections  of  the  bile-acid.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  these  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  experiments,  unless 
there  is  some  great  error,  it  does  seem  that  the  bile-acids  may  be 
injected  into  the  blood-vessels  without  serious  disturbance. 

The  quantity  of  the  acid  tolerated  seems  equally  uncertain.  If  the 
bile-acids  are  the  cause  of  the  violent  symptoms,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  advocates  of  Jaundice  from  suppression  to  account 
for  the  severe  and  often  fatal  consequences  which  so  often  occur 
in  this  class  of  cases. 

Dr.  Budd^  has  suggested  that  the  retention  and  decomposition 
of  excrementitious  matters  from  which  probably  the  acids  are 
formed,  or  decomposition  of  the  retained  principles  of  bile,  or  the 
development  of  some  new  animal  poison  in  the  liver,  may  give 
rise  to  the  dangerous  symptoms;  but  of  this  there  is  as  yet  no 
proof. 

Dr.  Murchison  says  that  the  severe  cerebral  symptoms  which  occur 
in  those  cases  of  the  so-called  suppression  of  bile  are  probably  due 
to  imperfect  metamorphosis  of  the  materials  from  which  the  urinary 
solids  are  derived,  and  which  seem  to  require  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  blood  to  complete  them.  Urea  is  not  formed  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  substances,  such  as  leucine  and  tyrosine,  of  intermediate  com- 
position between  it  and  the  proteine  compounds,  accumulate  in  the 
blood  and  appear  in  the  urine.* 

The  emaciation  and  anaemia  attendant  upon  prolonged  Jaundice 
probably  depend  upon  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  intestines,  and 
the  consequent  interference  with  the  emulsion  of  food  and  absorp- 
tion of  nutriment  by  the  lacteal s. 

From  defective  absorption  and  nutrition  probably  depend  the 
chansre  of  the  blood  in  the  chronic  forms,  but  this  would  hardlv 
account  for  its  i-apid  impoverishment  and  solution  in  the  acute 
cases  in  which  these  blood-changes  appear  so  speedily. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  morbid  changes  connected  with 
Jaundice,  irrespective  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  liver  itself,  and  in  distant  fluids,  tissues,  and  organs.  In  this 
section  the  condition  common  only  to  all  forms  of  Jaundice  will  be 
mentioned.  The  state  of  the  liver  itself  varies  with  the  different 
kinds  of  Jaundice,  and  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  serum  and  clot  of  the  blood  are  yellow  from  bile-pigment, 

1  Vii-cliow's  Arcliiv,  1862,  p.  582.  ^  Frerichs,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  394,  395. 

2  Budd,  second  edition,  pp.  263,  20 4.  *  Murchison,  Clinical  Lectures,  p.  314. 
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the  fibrine  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  soft  and  badly 
coagulated;  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  is  evident  in  the 
petechijB,  ecchymoses,  and  extravasations  of  blood,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  surface  and  organs  apart  from  the  seat  of  congestions. 
The  bile-acids  are  not  traceable  in  the  blood,  having  been  probably 
rapidly  decomposed  therein.    Nevertheless,  if,  as  asserted,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  urine,  in  obstructive  cases,  they  ought  not  to  be  absent 
from  the  blood  in  such  cases  during  life.    Frerichs  states  that  he  and 
Dr.  Valentin  had  frequently  examined  blood  obtained  during  life  by 
venesection,  and  also  that  from  the  dead  body,  without  finding  the 
acids.    The  white  globules  are  generally  in  excess,  the  red  globules 
are  commonly  large,  with  a  tendency  to  adhere  together  and  lookhig 
as  if  acted  upon  by  some  chemical  agent.    Nearly  all  the  tissues  are 
yellow.    The  skin  is  most  affected,  the  pigment  being  deposited  in  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  sweat-glands  being  deeply  stained. 
The  colour  is  well  marked  throughout  in  the  adipose,  serous,  areolar 
tissue  of  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  the  substance  of  the  bones  and 
teeth ;  the  brain  and  nerves  are  less  frequently  dyed,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  very  seldom. 

The  kidneys  are  affected  not  only  by  being  coloured  but  by  morbid 
changes  due  to  irritation  of,  and  deposits  in,  the  parenchyma.  In  the 
earlier  stages  they  are  often  enlarged  and  congested,  and  the  secreting 
cells  loaded  with  bile.  According  to  Frerichs,  in  chronic  cases  the 
kidneys  become  of  an  olive  green  colour ;  the  uriniferous  tubes  coiled 
■up  and  of  dark  colour,  the  pyramidal  tubuli  brown  or  sap  green,  or 
black  from  deposit.  When  the  deposit  is  most  intense  the  uriniferous 
tubes  may  be  obsei-Ved  to  be  distended  with  a  coal-black  brittle  mass 
which  may  or  may  not  be  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  or  there  may  be 
cylindrical  masses  of  amorphous  material,  brown  in  the  centre  but 
becoming  graduaUy  pale  towards  the  periphery.  Caustic  potash  causes 
them  to  swell  up  like  coagulated  fibrine  which  has  been  retained  a 
long  time  in  the  uriniferous  tubes ;  the  pigment  may  be  deposited 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  kidneys.^  Dr.  Harley^  describes  the 
surface  of  the  kidney  after  removal  of  the  capsule  as  havino-  the 
appearance  of  bemg  sprmkled  with  ink  when  the  renal  capillaries  are 
choked  up,  the  black  specks  varying  in  size  from  the  minutest  visible 
form  to  a  pm's  head.  In  the  drawing  of  a  case  given  by  him  the 
kidney  is  represented  as  very  much  enlarged  and  studded  with  small 
abscesses. 

In  Jaundice  of  pregnant  females  the  foetus  becomes  jaundiced  also  if 
sufficient  time  be  allowed.  Frerichs  states  that  he  has  not  noticed  it  in 
cases  in  which  the  mother's  disease  has  lasted  from  five  to  fourteen  days. 

VARIETIES  OP  JAUNDICE:  JAUNDICE  WITHOUt  OBSTRUCTION 

Jaundice  with  Congestion  of  the  LiVER.-This  occurs  in  the 
active  and  passive  forms. 

1  Frerichs,  vol.  i.  p.  102,  and  Atlas,  part  i..  plate  i.       s  Harlov  op  cit   p  57 
VOL  III.  U  ^' 
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Active  Congcsiion. — Jaundice  of  this  class  is  met  with  in  warm 
climates  and  in  the  warm  weather  of  temperate  climates,  but  its  occur- 
rence is  not  restricted  to  hot  weather.  The  symptoms  are  more  or  less 
uneasiness  or  sense  of  fulness  or  weight  about  the  right  hypocliondriuni. 
The  liver  is  always  more  or  less,  sometimes  considerably,  enlarged  so 
that  its  edge  pan  be  felt  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  but  its  size  is  not 
always  sufficiently  increased  for  this,  though  its  increase  is  recognisable 
by  percussion.  There  may  be  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  pretty 
severe,  increased  by  pressure  or  by  lying  on  the  left,  and  sometimes  even 
by  decubitus  on  the  right  side,  and  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  or  under 
the  right  shoulder-blade.  A  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  is  often  perceived, 
and  nausea,  furred  tongue,  and  the  other  signs  preceding  Jaundice. 
The  stools  may  be  pale  or  white,  but  sometimes  contain  bile  and  are 
sometimes  loose.  The  Jaundice  begins  in  two  or  three  days  after  the 
onset  of  the  symptoms.  There  is  in  most  cases  some  pyrexia  and 
quick  pulse.  This  disease  is  generally  not  severe,  but  it  occasionally 
runs  a  dangerous  or  even  fatal  course.  The  patient  often  emaciates 
during  its  progress,  and  his  convalescence  is  slow.  This  form  of  Jaun- 
dice is  frequently  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  biliary  passages.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Jaundice  which  comes  on  in  fevers  or  from  the 
catarrhal  forms  of  icterus.  The  congestion  sometimes  affects  x^art  of 
the  liver  only. 

Passive  Congestion. — This  is  the  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
heart  or  lungs.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  acute  thoracic 
diseases,  causing  retardation  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
lungs  or  heart,  as  in  extensive  pneumonia  or  pericarditis  with 
effusion.  It  most  commonly  occurs,  however,  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  chronic  heart-diseases.  The  Jaundice  is  often  well  marked 
and  persistent ;  the  stools  are  not  always  pale.  This  variety  of 
icterus  belongs  to  heart  or  lung  disease,  and  need  not  be  further 
treated  of  here. 

Jaundice  from  congestion  of  the  liver  is  included  in  the  section 
of  non-obstructive  disease,  in  compliance  with  the  usual  opinion 
which  places  it  in  the  class  of  suppression;-  but  it  seems  probable 
that  many  of  these  cases  both  Of  a;cute  and  chronic  character 
ought  really  to  be  placed  among  the  obstructive  forms.  With 
enlargement  of  the  liver  there  is  more  or  less  pressure  on,  and 
narrowing  of,  the  canals,  and  probably  some  alteration  of  their 
direction.  If  in  this  condition  secretion  of  bile  goes  on,  and  in 
some  stages  of  congestion  it  is  freely  secreted,  it  will  be  more  or 
less  retained  sufficiently  long  in  the  passages  for  considerable  absorp- 
tion to  take  place.  This  might  not  be  apparent  after  death,  and 
on  examination  the  bile-passages  might  seem  to  be  of  natural 
calibre  and  pervious.  It  is.  true  that  Jaundice  does  not  necessarily 
occur  in  all  forms  of  enlarged  liver,  as  in  the  waxy  or  fatty  forms, 
but  in-  these  secretion  is  probably  much  less  active  than  in  sonje 
stages  of  the  merely  congested  liver. 
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Jaundice  from  Mental  Emotion. — There  are  numerous  cases  on 
record  in  which  this  appears  to  have  occurred.    The  mental  emotions 
which  have  been  known  to  bring  on  Jaundice  are  grief  or  anxiety,  anger 
or  fright.  It  has  been  reported  in  certain  cases  to  have  appeared  very 
suddenly,  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  mental  emotion. 
The  older  writers  supposed  it  to'  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts  or 
common  duct.    It  is,  however,  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  spasm 
of  the  common  duct  which  would  be  persistent  enough  to  arrest  the 
bile  sufficiently  long  for  absorptioh:    This  Jaundice  would  be  attri- 
buted to^  suppression  of  secretion  from  deranged  nervous  influence  by 
some  writers,  and  by  Frerichs  and  others  to  increased  formation  and 
absorption  of  bile,  or  to  diminished  liietamorphosis  from  the  same  cause. 
Dr.  Bence  J  ones  shows  how  this  form  of  Jaundice  might  arise  owing 
to  increased  formation  of  bile  through  nervous  disturbance,  especially 
if  at  the  same  time  there  was  interference  with  the  condition  of  the 
blood.    Eeferring  to  the  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  on  the  secre- 
tion of  the  salivary  gland,  he  says :  "  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  liver  if  tetanised  would  stop  the  circulation 
by  contracting  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  this  would  diminish  the 
secretion  of  bile,  whilst  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  which 
enter  the  Hver,  when  stimulated,  would  relax  the  small  blood-vessels 
and  thus  cause  a  more  rapid  circulation  through  the  liver,  from 
which  an  excessive  formation  of  dilute  bile  would  result."  i    Dr.  Mur- 
chison  thinks  that  this  Jaundice  is  due  to  diminished  metamorphosis 
in  the  blood.    The  disorder  has  appeared  more  frequently  when  the 
cause  has  operated  directly  after  a  meal,  and,  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
weight  or  uneasiness  at  the  epigastrium  and  a  feeling  of  sinking  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.    Bamberger  attributes  the  symptoms  to  a 
nervous  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  which  causes  a 
catarrhal  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum.^    It  seems 
impossible  that  the  rapid  icterus  could  be  produced  in  this  way.  The 
yellowness  generaUy  subsides  after  three  or  four  days,  and  the  disease 
IS  usually  alight  one;  but  it  has  been  known  to  terminate  fatally  with 
convulsion  or  other  lesion  of  the  nervous  system.    It  appears  that  in 
some  fatal  cases  the  liver  has  undergone  changes  similar  to  those  met 
with  m  the  graver  forms  of  icterus  to  be  mentioned  presently.. 

Malignant  Jaundice.— There  is  a  group  of  cases  of  very  fatal 
nature  characterised  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
the  disease  They  are  described  by  Dr.  Budd  as  cases  of  "fatal 
Jaundice,  by  Lebert^  as  "Icterus  typhoides,"  and  are  mentioned  also 
by  Graves.  Many  of  these  cases  were  connected  with  some  stao-es 
of  that  condition  of  the  liver  known  as  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and 
must  be  left  for  consideration  in  that  article,  but  as  they  are  not 

1  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  1866,  pao-e  193 

I  Virchow;s  Handbuch  der  speciellen  IMh.  uud  Tlierapie,  vol.  vi.  part  i  2ud  half 
»  Vircliow's  Archiv,  vols.  vii.  and  viii.,  1855.  ^        '  " 

*  Clinical  Lectures  by  Ncligan,  page  633. 
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necessarily  connected  with  that  affection,  it  will  be  fitting  to  mention 
the  characteristics  of  the  group  here. 

These  cases  may  begin  without  severe  symptoms,  and  without  any 
apparent  reason  pass  into  the  most  dangerous  conditions.  In  others 
the  dangerous  symptoms  show  themselves  from  the  first. 

There  may  be  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  hypochondrium  or 
epigastrium  after  or  with  slight  feverishness,  and  then,  after  a  short 
interval,  rapid  onset  and  progress  of  Jaundice  with  coma  and  other 
symptoms_  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  hasmorrhages  into 
the  intestinal  canal,  serous  cavities,  or  other  tissues,  petechite,  and 
extravasations  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissues.  The  blood-changes 
come  on  very  rapidly,  and  are  characteristic.  Head-symptoms  are  very 
frequent,  and  .generally  set  in  early.  Coma  does  not  always  occur; 
a  certain  number  of  cases  die  under  typhoid  symptoms  or  exhaustion. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  pulse  may  be  slightly  accelerated, 
but  as  the  illness  advances  it  gains  in  frequency  and  loses  strength, 
and  in  the  last  stages  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent,  and  in  some  instances 
tbe  vomited  matters  are  dark  and  grumous,  resembling  what  is  known 
as  black  vomit.  The  bowels  may  be  constipated,  but  diarrhoea  is  not 
very  uncommon,  the  evacuations  pale  or  clay-coloured,  but  they  are  not 
always  devoid  of  bile.  Taking  the  three  classes  of  symptoms  which 
attend  Jaundice,  it  seems  that  they  are  all  intensified  and  rapid  in  their 
advent  and  downward  progress ;  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  cases  die,  so  that  the  disease  deserves  the  name 
of  fatal  or  malignant  Jaundice.  Its  duration  is  generally  short ;  few 
of  the  cases  which  end  fatally  survive  the  third,  but  probably  the 
majority  of  them  die  within  the  first,  week.  Some  of  these  cases  are, 
doubtless,  attended  with  acute  atrophy,  as  the  liver  is  found  diminished 
in  size,  but  many  of  them  of  a  severe  character,  and  even  of  some  dura- 
tion, are  unattended  with  change  of  form  or  size  of  the  liver.  In  the 
fatal  cases  the  tissue  of  the  liver  is  soft  and  easily  torn,  all  the  gall- 
ducts  pervious,  but  without  biliary  secretion  or  containing  thin  green 
bile  only ;  the  cells  in  the  greater  part  of  the  liver,  and  frequently 
throughout,  more  or  less  altered,  more  or  less  indistinct  or  broken  down, 
sometimes  quite  untraceable,  and  such  cells  as  can  be  distinguished 
not  dyed  with  bile.  This  severe  affection  most  frequently  attacks 
people  below  the  middle  age,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  pregnancy.  It  has  been  confounded  with  yellow, 
bilious,  and  typhoid  fevers.  Excellent  illustrations  of  this  form  of 
Jaundice  may  be  met  with  in  the  works  already  mentioned,  and  to 
them  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 

The  description  of  Jaundice  occurring  in  the  forms  of  blood-poisoning 
met  with  in  the  course  of  fevers,  pyaemia,  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  &c., 
finds  place  under  these  diseases  ;  to  describe  them  in  detail  would  occupy 
too  much  space  here.  In  most  of  them  there  is  some  disordered  circu- 
lation in  the  liver;  in  some,  as  in  Marsh  fevers,  there  may  be  congestion 
and  enlargement ;  in  typhus,  typhoid  and  relapsing,  and  other  fevers 
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of  Europe,  the  probability  is  that  there  is  no  great  change  of  size.  In 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  there  is  fatty  degeneration.  . 

Dr.  Morehead  met  with  28  cases  of  Jaundice  in  114  cases  of  remit- 
tent fever  in  natives  of  India.  In  some  of  these  there  was  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  biliary  congestion  with  tenderness  below  the 
margins  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs.  In  six  of  the  cases 
there  were  traces  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duo- 
denum or  stomach.  He  concludes  that  inflammation  of  the  duodenum 
has  an  important  relation  to  Jaundice  in  remittent  fevers,  but  he  has 
not  found  evidence  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  biliary  pas- 
sages.^ The  late  Mr.  Twining  attributed  Jaundice  in  many  of  these 
cases  to  the  pressure  of  certain  neighbouring  enlarged  glands  upon  the 
common  duct.^  Dr.  Morehead,  however,  has  not  seen  confirmation  of 
this  view  in  his  cases,  because,  though  he  found  these  lymphatic  glands 
enlarged  in  six  out  of  ten  cases,  he  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
any  except  one  had  they  exerted  any  pressure  upon  the  duct. 

Virchow  thinks  that  the  Jaundice  in  pysemia,  typhus,  &c.,  depends 
upon  catarrhal  states  of  the  biliary  canal,  and  therefore  belongs  to 
catarrhal  icterus.  He  believes  that  the  portion  of  the  common  duct 
which  runs  between  the  coats  of  the  duodenum,  and  which  he  calls  the 
intestinal  portion  of  it,  plays  the  chief  part  in  producing  the  Jaundice. 
He  says  that  it  is  often  closed  during  life  by  oedema  and  turgescence 
which  disappears  after  death,  or  it  is  obstructed  by  a  plug  of  colourless 
mucus  which  may  be  squeezed  out  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  duct,  but 
not  by  pressure  on  the  gall-bladder ;  the  passages  behind  the  plug  are 
widened  and  stained  with  bile,  the  intestinal  portion  being  narrowed 
and  pale.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  cases  have  occurred,  in  which 
morbid  changes  in  the  bile-passages  were  eyanescent  or  not  recognised 
owing  to  hasty  observation,  which  piay  really  have  been  instances  of 
catarrhal  icterus  coming  oii  in  the  course  of  the  primary  disease,  and 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  obstructive,  instead  of  to  the 
non-obstructive  class. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  morbid  changes  in  cases  in  the  class 
of  jaundice  without  obstruction  shows  that  there  may  not  always 
be  such  an  absence  of  obstriiction  as  is  generally  supposed.    In  some 
of  the  cases  of  blood-poisoning  it  is  likely  enough  that  no  impediment 
existed  at  any  time,  but  the  number  will  be  considerably  reduced  if 
the  congestion  cases  be  looked  upon  as  mere  instances  of  arrest  of  bile 
in  the  passages,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  sufficient  delay  therein  for  absorption 
to  occur,  and  if  the  catarrhal  states  be  proved  to  be  more  frequent  and 
effective  than  is  now  considered  to  be  the  case.    If  the  Jaundice 
depended  upon  deficient  metamorphosis  only,  it  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  be  more  frequent  in  cases  of  malignant  fevers  than  it  seems 
to  be.     It  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  of  fever  the  catarrhal  state 
has  an  important  effecfin  producing  the  result.    In  many  cases  of 
blood-poisoning  the  secretion  of  bile,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  its  coloured 
part,  goes  on.    How  far  this  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  a  part  of  the 
•  Eesearclies  on  Diseases  of  India,  2m\  edit.  p.  97.       2  Twining,  Diseases  of  Indi.i. 
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liver  only  has  not  been  ascertained.  This  continued  secretion  appears 
pretty  certain,  because  the  gall-bladder  is  frequently  found  full  of  bile 
after  death,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  biliary  congestion,  as,  for 
instance,  in  many  of  Dr.  Morehead's  cases.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, there  does  appear  to  have  been  a  deficiency  of  secretion.  The 
condition  of  the  liver  itself  in  these  cases  without  obstruction 
varies.  It  may  be  enlarged,  much  diminished,  or  of  about  normal 
size,  its  texture  soft  and  friable  and  easily  broken  down,  and  the 
colour  pale  or  mottled,  the  cell-structure  broken  or  disintegrating, 
not  bile-stained  or  saturated,  as  in  obstructive  Jaundice.  Yirchow 
considers  that  the  absence  of  pigment  in  the  cells  would  be  indicative 
of  want  of  obstruction.  It  would  be  found  in  the  uninjured  cells  in 
cases  in  which  obstruction  had  come  on  from  catarrh.  Leucine  and 
tyrosine  are  often  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  An  acid  state 
of  the  liver  was  found  in  a  case  related  in  Dr.  Budd's  work.^  The 
spleen  is  often  enlarged  and  softened,  and  the  kidneys  generally  altered 
in  size  and  consistence,  bile-stained,  and  often  with  excess  of  epithelium 
in  the  tubules. 

JAUNDICE  WITH  OBSTRUCTION. 

This  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  temporary  or  permanent,  partial 
or  complete.  The  most  characteristic  signs  are  met  with  in  the 
complete  and  permanent  forms. 

The  acute  forms  are  well  illustrated  by  the  cases  in  which  the 
passage  is  obstructed  by  swelling  or  turgescence  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bile-ducts,  or  of  the  duodenum  along  the  tract  on  or 
about  the  mouth  of  the  common  duct;  also  where  a  gall-stone  slips 
forward  into  the  common  duct,  bars  the  passage  for  a  time,  and  either 
passes  onwards  into  the  intestines  or  slips  back  into  its  bed,  in  either 
case  freeing  the  channel.  In  these  cases  Jaundice  is  both  acute  and 
temporary.  It  may  be  intermittent  when  a  calculus  at  intervals  shps 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  when  a  series  of  calculi  pass  onwards  at 
sufficient  intervals  of  time.  The  complete  form  is  illustrated  when  a 
gall-stone  becomes  permanently  impacted  in  the  common  duct,  or 
when  some  tumour  or  morbid  tissTie  constricts  the  duct  entirely, 
preventing  the  passage  of  bile.  The  partial  form  of  retention  may 
exist  when  a  gall-stone  only  partially  blocks  up  the  common  duct, 
allowing  part  of  the  bile  to  pass  onwards ;  or  when  it  completely 
stops  up  one  of  the  large  branches  of  the  duct,  imprisoning  the  secre- 
tion of  a  section  of  the  liver  only. 

Permanent  Obstructive  Jaundice. — "When  this  has  become  fully 
established  the  liver  undergoes  extensive  changes ;  at  first  enlarging 
and  afterwards  diminishing  in  size.  The  stage  of  enlargement  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  and  to 
congestion  of  the  tissue.    The  liver  enlarges  in  all  its  dimensions,  its 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  258. 
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edge  with  sharp  outline  may  be  readily  felt  below  the  ribs,  and 
its  depth  ol  dulness,  in  the  sternal,  niaminary,  and  axillary  lines, 
evidently  incr-^ases.  In  extreme  cases  the  measurement  in  the 
mammary  and  axillary  regions  may  reach  respectively  two,  three,  or 
more  inches  above  the  normal  standard,  and  the  edge  may  be  felt 
below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  In  some  cases  the  gall-bladder 
attains  a  great  size,  and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  eye  and  by 
touch,  as  a  round  tumour  projecting  under  the  margin  of  the  liver. 
Frerichs  has  not  found  it  to  contain  more  than  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  fluid  ;  but  larger  quantities  have  been  met  with.  Under  the  great 
distension  the  gall-ducts  become  dilated  and  thin,  the  diameter  of  the 
main  duct  being  sometimes  enormously  increased,  and  the  whole  of 
the  ducts  throughout  the  liver  may  be  distended. 

After  remaining  stationary  or  variable  for  perhaps  five  or  six 
months,  the  liver  begins  to  diminish,  the  secreting  tissue  becomes 
impaired  and  atrophic.  By  degrees  bile  ceases  to  be  secreted,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  contents  of  the  ducts  are  absorbed  and  partly 
replaced  by  thin  secretion  containing  little  bile.  The  diminution  of 
the  liver  may  be  traced  by  percussion.  In  the  later  stages  the  organ 
is  reduced  below  the  natural  size,  and  in  extreme  cases,  owing  to 
atrophy  of  the  secreting  tissue,  may  be  converted  into  little  more  than 
a  cyst. 

Symptoms. — This  form  of  Jaundice  may  set  in  with  marked 
symptoms,  as  in  the  case  of  gall-stones  or  obstruction  by  entozoa, 
or  it  may  come  on  slowly  without  marked  signs,  as  in  compression  by 
tumours.  It  may  be  attended  with  the  signs  of  choltemia  already 
stated.  The  yellow  colour  is  usually  deep — deeper  and  fuller  than  in 
the  non-obstructive  forms,  gradually  increasing  for  some  time,  but 
afterwards  lessening.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  often  very 
good  at  first.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  the 
stools  white  and  free  from  bile.  In  the  later  stages  there  may  be 
portal  congestion,  dysenteric  stools,  and  haemorrhages  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  independent  of  the  general  hsemorrhagic  tendency  from 
impaired  nutrition.  The  Jaundice  sets  in  quickly  after  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  obstruction,  within  three  or  four  days.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  the  disease  may  run  a  very  chronic  course, 
in  some  cases  lasting  for  years.  From  imperfect  nutrition,  the 
patient  may  emaciate  and  waste,  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  bile 
in  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  blood  may  become  impoverished  by  den-rees  ; 
and,  as  the  secreting  tissue  of  the  liver  wastes,  acholia  may  ensue. 

The  symptoms  of  the  associated  cause  will,  of  course,  vary  greatly 
with  the  nature  of  the  obstruction.  This  will  be  referred  to  m  the 
paragraphs  on  diagnosis.  Though  in  occlusion  of  the  ducts  in  non- 
malignant  disease  the  downward  progress  of  the  case  may  Generally  be 
slow,  yet  it  may  become  rapid  from  accidental  suppression  of  urine 
or  from  symptoms  affecting  the  nervous  system,  heemorrhaoe  into  the 
bowels,  or  peritonitis  from  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts  The 
prog-nosis  is  also  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  associated  disease 
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Moi-hid  Anatomy.— The  changes  found  intho  liver  after  death  depend 
ot  course  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  the  time.  In  the  earlier  stages 
say  where  the  obstruction  has  lasted  a  few  weeks,  we  find  it  much 
enlarged  m  all  directions,  of  olive  green  or  brownish  green  colour  or 
mottled  from  bile-staming ;  the  ducts  distended  with  secretion  •  the 
hepatic  cells  grouped  round  the  intra-lobular  veins,  tinged  or  clotted 
with  bile-pigment;  the  nucleus  sometimes  dyed  yellow  the  peri- 
pheral cells  of  the  lobules  pale  or  scarcely  tinged;  sections  of  the  liver 
have  a  marbled  appearance,  from  the  different  degree  of  stainincr  of 
the  central  and  peripheral  hepatic  cells.^  ^ 

If  the  obstruction  has  lasted  longer,  say  for  six  or  more  months 
the  liver  is  deeper  and  more  uniformly  coloured.  The  peripheral  cells 
have  also  become  coloured;  the  finest  capillary  ducts  are  fiUed  with- 
bile.  In  these  are  deposited  minute  microscopic  bodies,  mostly  rod- 
shaped  or  branched,  which  lie  in  the  minute  network  of  the  capillary 
ducts  and  sometimes  form  casts  of  the  capillary  network.  With  still 
longer  stasis  in  the  capillary  bile-ducts  the  bile  crystallizes  in  irreo-ular 
ruby  red,  shining  bodies,  which  have  not  the  form  of  ciystals  of 
haimatoidin.2  The  interlobular  ducts  contain  inspissated  bHe  mixed 
with  epithelial  cells  from  their  walls,  forming  small  concretions,  and 
the  ducts  are  often  lined  with  a  co^npact  tubular  dark  brown  mould  or 
cast,3  while  the  duct-walls  are  thickened.  The  enlarged  ducts  can 
be  followed  throughout  the  substance  and  even  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  are  often  varicose  or  irregularly  dilated.  The  degree  of 
dilatation  of  the  ducts  is  sometimes  enormous ;  thus  Trerichs  mentions 
a  case  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  common  duct  reached  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  the  cystic  duct  eleven  Paris  Hues,  the  hepatic 
duct  twenty-two,  and  one  duct  in  the  right  lobe  seventeen.* 

In  old  cases,  and  when  atrophy  of  the  secreting  tissue  has  taken 
place,  the  gall-ducts  and  passages  contain  a  clear  slimy  mucous 
secretion,  which  has  replaced  the  absorbed  bile,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
instances  the  fluid  has  quite  lost  all  the  chemical  reaction  of  bile. 
When  destruction  of  the  secreting  tissue  has  far  advanced  the  liver 
has  a  shrivelled  or  collapsed  appearance,  and  the  weight  is  consider- 
ably reduced. 

The  condition  of  the  hepatic  ceUs  in  permanent  obstruction  differs 
from  that  in  the  non-mechanical  Jaundice.  If  examined  sufficiently 
early  after  death,  say  within  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  they  are  not 
found  broken  up,  but  they  may  be  granular,  and  the  nucleus  obscured. 
In  advanced  cases  they  shrivel  up  so  that  the  largest  cells  found  are 
smaller  than  the  smallest  normal  ones.  They  have  generally  lost  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  their  natural  measurement.^  Decomposition  sets 
in  with  unusual  rapidity  after  death  in  Jaundice,  and  hence  unless 
the  liver  is  examined  immediately  after  death,  the  cells  will  be 
found  to  be  either  altered  or  broken  up.    This  shrivelling-up  of  the 

1  Freric.ks,  op  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  1.31.          Wyss,  Virchow's  i\rcliiv,  April  1866,  p.  557. 
I  i;i;cncl.s  vol.  1  p  i] 6.  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

6  Wyss,  Virchow  s  Arcliiv,  April  1866,  p.  3fi9. 
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cells  is  not  always  found.  Dr.  Budd^  gives  an  instance  of  obstructive 
Jaundice  from  closure  of  the  common  duct,  in  which  the  cells  were 
examined  by  him  in  the  early  spring,  twenty-two  hours  after  death, 
and  found  to  be  broken  up ;  the  liver-tissue  contained  numerous  oil 
globules.  In  these  cases  probably  disintegration  and  suppression  had 
come  on  in  the  course  of  the  obstructive  disease. 


Jaundice  with  Obstruction  from  Catarrhal  States  of  the  Duo- 
denum OR  Biliary  Passages. — These  affections  are  sometimes  met  with 
singly,  but  they  are  often  combined  in  the  same  case,  the  congestion  com- 
mencing in  the  duodenum  and  spreading  to  the  bile-passages.  When 
commencing  in  the  duodenum,  the  Jaundice  is  preceded  hj  uneasiness 
at  the  epigastrium  increased  by  pressure,  dyspepsia,  nausea,  flatulence, 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general 
debility,  and  often  relaxed  bowels,  with  some  feverishness.  These  symp- 
toms exist  for  a  few  days,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
obstruction  is  established  and  the  Jaundice  appears.  The  congestion 
and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  shuts  up  the 
mouth  of  the  common  duct.  When  occlusion  is  complete,  the  stools 
are  clay-coloured  or  white.  This  disease  often  spreads  along  the 
common  and  other  ducts.  When  the  congestion  begins  in  the  passages 
the  symptoms  are  more  obscure.  There  is  les3  disturbance  of  the 
gastric  functions,  but  there  is  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
some  pyrexia,  and  sometimes  enlargement  of  the  liver  from  biliary  and 
vascular  congestion  and  feverishness.  When  the  inflammatioil  in- 
volves both  sets  of  tissues,  the  symptoms  are  a  pombination  of  those 
of  both  affections. 

The  congestion  and  swelling  may  last  a  few  days,  or  even  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  then,  with  subsidence  of  the  turgescence,  the  passage 
is  set  free  and  the  bile  resumes  its  course.  Trerichs  saw  a  case  which 
lasted  three  or  four  months.^ 

The  catarrhal  is  perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  simple  Jaundice, 
and  is  often  associated  with  hepatic  congestion.  It  is  frequently  met 
with  in  young  people,  and  is  generally  'a  curable  affection.  A  fatal 
case  of  the  inflammation  of  the  common  duct  is  related  by  Andral  - 
In  this  the  inflammation  produced  complete  obstruction,  distension 
and  rupture  of  gall-bladder,  and  death  at  the  end  of  eleven  days.  In 
catarrhal  icterus  the  colour  of  the  surface  is  generally  deep. 

Jaundice  from  the  Entrance  of  Entozoa  or  Foreign  Bodies  into 
the  Common  Duct.- This  is  very  rare.  Dr.  Morehead  mentions  two 
cases.  It  IS  not  easy  to  diagnose  this  condition.  Inflammation  is  pro- 
duced in  the  passages  by  the  entrance  of  these  bodies,  and  the  symptoms 
are  pain,  sometimes  severe,  in  the  hypochondrium  or  epicrastrium  with 
more  or  less  pyrexia,  and  less  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  or  duodenum  than  in  catarrhal  icterus.    Hydatid  cysts  have 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  211.  2  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.3.  3  Budd,  2nd  edit.  p.  184. 
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been  known  to  open  into  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  and  to  produce 
obstruction  by  hydatids  being  lodged  in  the  common  duct. 

Epidemic  Jaundice.— There  is  no  special  form  of  icterus  with  this 
character.  It  is  not  a  very  unusual  circumstance  to  hear  of  several 
cases  of  Jaundice  occurring  in  succession  in  a  family,  but  in  oilier 
instances  the  disease  has  appeared  in  a  decidedly  epideniic  form  in  a 
district.  Several  severe  epidemics,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very  fatal 
nature,  are  on  record.  In  some  of  them,  women  in  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy  suffered  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Epidemic  icterus  is  most  frequently  prevalent  in  warm  climates,  or 
in  warm  summers  in  temperate  climates,  but  is  not  confined  to  these ;  a 
widely-spread  epidemic  occurred  at  Eotherham  in  the  winter  of 
1862-63. 

A  few  of  the  epidemics  may  be  noted.  Dr.  Watson  mentions  the 
prevalence  of  several  cases  of  icterus  in  1849.  Dr.  Morehead  notices 
a  sort  of  epidemic  in  the  1st  Bombay  Eusiliers  in  1844.  One  occurred 
in  the  Island  of  Martinique  in  1858.  Numerous  epidemics  are  men- 
tioned by  Frerichs,  Lebert,  and  Copland. 

As  above  mentioned,  no  particular  form  of  Jaundice  can  be  called 
epidemic.  Generally,  however,  it  has  some  connexion  with  blood- 
diseases,  or  with  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  or  congestion  of  the  liver. 
Probably  the  two  latter  conditions  are  the  most  frequent  causes,  so 
that  epidemic  icterus  is  frequently  connected  with  temporary  obstruc- 
tive disease,  the  gastro-duodenal  catarrh  being  part  of  some  general 
disturbance  of  the  system  due  to  constitutional  causes. 

Jaundice  with  Excess  of  Bile  :  Polycholia. — This  is  probably  not 
frequent,  but  occurs  sufficiently  often  to  require  notice.  In  this  there 
is  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  and  excessive  absorption  without  mecha- 
nical impediment,  so  that  the  blood  becomes  impregnated  with  bile 
faster  than  it  can  be  got  rid  of  by  the  secreting  organs.  In  this,  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  Jaundice,  there  is  bile  in  the  evacuations,  and 
sometimes  bilious  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Murchison  thinks  that  the  Jaundice 
is  gxeater  when,  with  excessive  secretion,  there  is  constipation.  He 
attributes  the  Jaundice  to  the  presence  of  more  bile  in  the  blood  than 
can  be  transformed  by  the  normal  metamorphosis.^  This  form  of 
Jaundice  is  sometimes,  perhaps  not  unfrequently,  associated  with 
congestion  of  the  liver. 

Jaundice  in  New-bokn  Infants. — This  may  be  due  to  much  the 
same  class  of  causes  as  those  which  operate  in  the  adult ;  they  may  be 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  passages  or  stoppage  by  inspissated  bile  or 
congenital  deficiencies  or  obliteration  of  the  passages,  pyemia,  blood- 
poisoning,  &c.,  or  the  result  of  a  cold  or  vitiated  atmosphere.  The 

^  Op.  cii,  p.  403. 
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symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  adult  in  the  obstructive 
forms,  deeply-coloured  skin,  conjunctiva,  and  urine,  with  white  evacua- 
tions. It  may  be  remembered  that  the  yellowness  of  the  surface,  which 
is  so  frequent  in  new-born  children,  is  really  not  Jaundice,  but  due  to 
physiological  changes  occurring  in  the  blood  in  the  skin.  In  these 
cases  the  conjunctiva  and  urine  are  not  yellow,  and  the  intestinal 
discharge  is  natural.  In  many  instances  Jaundice  in  children  is  a 
very  serious  disease,  especially  when  associated  with  peritonitis,  or 
enteritis,  or  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  veins.  In  these  cases  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  granulations  of  the  surface  of  the  navel  often  takes 
place,  and  is  generally  fatal.  The  blood  does  not  coagulate.  Con- 
genital deficiency  of  ducts  is  fatal,  though  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a 
few  months.^ 

Duration. — Erom  the  foregoing  it  will  have  been  seen  that  Jaundice 
is  a  disease  of  very  different  degrees  of  duration.  The  simple  or  com- 
mon forms  of  acute  Jaundice  run  a  favourable  course  of  ten  days  to 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  are  rarely  prolonged  much  beyond.  The  graver 
forms  of  non-obstructive  icterus  last  a  few  days  ;  the  majority  of  the 
cases  end  within  a  couple  of  weeks  ;  but  some  have  been  protracted  to 
three  or  four  weeks.-  Cases  with  yellow  atrophy  have  ended  fatally 
■within  two  days.  The  duration  is  longest  in  cases  of  permanent 
obstruction,  especially  in  the  non-malignant  forms,  when  it  may 
extend  to  many  mouths,  or  even  years,  without  seriously  affecting 
the  system.  In  these  cases  the  balance  of  comparative  health  is  pro- 
bably maintained  by  free  secretion  through  the  kidneys  and  other 
organs.  Drs.  Budd,  Graves,  and  Frerichs  mention  cases  of  extreme 
duration.  The  class  depending  on  malignant  disease  are,  of  course, 
liable  to  quicker  progress,  seldom  or  never  extending  beyond  five  or 
six  months ;  indeed,  the  duration  of  Jaundice  constantly  depends  upon, 
and  is  influenced  by,  the  associated  conditions  of  the  system.  The 
duration  may  be  accidentally  shortened  by  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  its  consequences. 

Age.— There  is  perhaps  no  age  exempt  from  Jaundice.  The  new- 
born infant  may  have  it  if  the  ducts  or  passages  are  imperfect.  Young 
persons  are  subject  to  the  gastro-duodenal  and  congestive  form ;  the 
middle-aged  to  the  obstructive,  from  gall-stones  or  cancer.  It  may 
appear  in  any  age  when  it  is  an  intercurrent  affection  in  the  course  of 
fever  and  blood-poisoning. 

Diagnosis.— There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  existence  of  Jaun- 
dice when  fully  formed.  Anjemia,  chlorosis,  and  malignant  disease 
may  give  a  sallow  or  lemon  tint  of  surface,  which  may  be  confounded 
with  the  lighter  forms  of  icterus.  In  these,  however,  the  conjunctiva 
remains  white  and  the  urine  free  from  bile-pigment. 

It  may  be  well,  and  especially  when  epidemic  Jaundice  is  prevalent, 
1  West,  Diseases  of  Children,  4th  edit.  Lecture  xxxr. 
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in  all  cases  of  persistent  gastric  disturbance  and  malaise,  to  examine 
tlie  conjunctiva  and  the  urine  and  the  right  hypocliondriuni.  By  so 
doing,  early  indication  of  the  approaching  condition  may  be  obtained. 

The  difficulty  in  cases  of  Jaundice  is  to  decide  upon  the  etiology 
or  class  to  which  they  belong ;  to  decide  between  Jaundice  with  and 
without  obstruction.  If  hereafter  proved  to  be  thoroughly  reliable, 
Dr.  Harley's  test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  bile-acids  in  the  urine 
might  be  used.  At  present,  however,  the  chief  and  almost  only  con- 
dition to  be  trusted  to  is  the  colour  of  the  stools.  If  there  be  bile  in  them, 
there  cannot  be  complete  occlusion  of  the  common  duct.  Those  wlio 
believe  in  the  suppression  of  bile  as  a  cause  of  Jaundice  would  argue 
"  'that  the  stools  may  also  be  pale  from  non-secretion  of  bile.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  may  be  considered  that  pale  or  colourless  stools  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  indicate  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile 
into  the  intestine.  Tyrosine  and  leucine  found  in  the  urine  denote 
hon- obstructive  disease. 

The  Jaundice  which  comes  on  in  the  course  of  pyaemia  and  other 
blood-poisonings,  as  in  fevers,  malarious  enlargements,  active  and  pas- 
sive congestion  of  the  liver,  &c.,  leaves  less  room  for  doubt  as  to  its 
nature  if  the  patient's  history  and  the  state  of  the  hepatic  and  gastric 
symptoms  be  duly  weighed.  If  there  be  obstruction,  it  is  of  the 
catarrhal  form.  In  the  more  acute  forms  of  non-obstructive  Jaundice 
not  following  fevers  or  recognised  blood-poisoning,  there  may  be  difi&- 
culty  in  deciding  upon  the  exact  character  of  the  hepatic  lesion.  That 
related  to  yellow  atrophy  may  be  inferred  from  the  rapidity  of  course 
and  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  the  early  advent  of  deep  Jaundice, 
of  tyrosine  and  leucine  in  the  urine,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of 
the  size  of  the  liver  during  life,  as  shown  by  percussion — due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  tympanitic  condition  of  the  intestines  which 
often  coexists.  Jaundice  from  active  congestion  may  be  recognised 
by  the  uneasiness  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypocliondrium  and 
the  enlarged  state  of  the  liver,  recognisable  in  many  cases  both  by 
palpation  and  percussion.  Cases  of  passive  congestion  are  recognised 
by  the  local  signs  and  the  history  of  chest-disease.  The  catarrhal 
states  are  diagnosed  by  deeper  colour,  the  gastric  and  duodenal 
disturbances  preceding  the  Jaundice,  some  degree  of  pyrexia,  and 
white  stools.  In  later  stages  some  congestion  of  the  liver  often  conies 
on,  and  there  is  enlargement  of  the  liver.  In  Jaundice  from  con- 
gestion the  enlargement  precedes  the  Jaundice,  or  is  noticed  simul- 
taneously ;  in  catarrhal  icterus  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  succeeds 
the  Jaundice. 

Nervous  Jaundice  is  recognised  by  its  rapidly  succeeding  the  mental 
disturbance  which  originates  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  local  signs. 

There  may  be  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  exact  local  cause  of 
permanent  obstruction.  The  diagnosis  is  helped  by  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  patient;  in  tracing  causes,  the  condition  of 
the  liver  and  surrounding  parts  should  be  carefully  examined  by  touch, 
auscultation,  and  percussion. 
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A  severe  attack  of  pain  iii  the  hypochoiidrium  and  epigastrium 
accompanying  Jaundice,  witli  a  history  of  previous  attacks  of  acute 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  or  hypocliondrium  without  fever,  and  with  or 
without  Jaundice,  would  lead  to  the  inference  of  obstruction  by  a  gall- 
stone; there  may,  however,  have  been  no  previous  attack  of  pain  or 
Jaundice.  It  is  possible  that  the  enlarged  gall-bladder  may  be  felt 
as  a  small  round  tumour  projecting  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs 
or  the  margin  of  the  liver  itself:  an  enlarged  gall-bladder  indicates 
obstruction. 

A  history  of  an  attack  some  time  previously  of  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium or  right  hypochondrium,  increased  by  pressure,  with  feverishness, 
and  with  perhaps  slight  non-persistent  Jaundice  and  subsequent  in- 
different health,  would  lead  to  the  inference  of  obliteration  of  the 
common  duct  by  external  inflammation,  or  bands  developed  external 
to  the  common  duct^,  and  ending  in  contracting  upon  and  compressing 
the  canal. 

Past  symptoms  referable  to  the  duodenum,  as  pain  three  or  four 
hours  after  eating  without  much  vomiting  of  food,  would  probably 
indicate  the  existence  of  an  old  cicatrized  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  near 
the  common  duct,  which  by  contracting  had  shut  up  the  mouth  of 
the  duct 

Indications  of  a  cachectic  condition  of  the  body  may  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  cancerous  tumours  or  growths  pressing  upon  the  common 
duct.  The  appearance  of  melanine  in  the  urine  might  indicate 
melanotic  disease.^  Careful  local  examination  of  the  liver  and  sur- 
rounding parts  might  throw  great  light  upon  the  cause  of  obstruction ; 
we  should  examine  carefully  the  liver  itself,  and  especially  its  margin. 
The  neighbouring  regions  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  the 
presence  or  absence  of  abnormal  swellings,  aneurisms,  masses  of 
fcEces,  pregnancy.  In  looking  for  aneurisms  the  course  of  the  aorta 
along  the  spine  should  be  auscultated,  and  care  is  required  to  avoid 
mistaking  the  natural  pulsations  transmitted  by  an  enlarged  liver  for 
aneurisms,  an  error  occasionally  made.  Some  assistance  in  discovering 
the  seat  of  obstruction  is  rendered  by  the  consideration  of  the  degree 
and  manner  in  which  the  function  of  neighbouring  organs  is  involved. 
Thus  a  growth  which  closed  both  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  common 
duct  might  be  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas  itself ;  in  this  case  neutral  fats 
would  not  be  digested.^  Tumours  pressing  both  on  the  portal  vein  and 
common  duct  would  cause  both  Jaundice  and  ascites  without  general 
dropsy.  In  obstruction  acting  on  the  common  duct  the  liver  is 
uniformly  enlarged,  and  its  edge  smooth;  an  obstruction  barrino-  a 
branch  only  would  cause  local  enlargement.  A  knotty  or  tuberous 
state  frequently  attends  cancer.  The  position  of  the  enlaro-ed  o-all- 
bladder  may  often  be  ascertained  by  touch,  and  be  felt  readily  two  or 
three  inches  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  projecting  beyond  the  marc^in 
of  the  hver,  and  moved  by  the  action  of  respiration.  It  is  a  o-ood  ptan 
when  examining  the  size  of  the  liver  to  place  the  fingers  flat,  but  not 
1  Harley,  p.  68.  «  Frerichs,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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rigidly,  upon  the  abdominal  walls  a  little  hclow  the  margins  of  the 
ribs,  aud  to  cause  the  patient  to  take  slowly  a  deep  inspiration.  With 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  the  margin  of  the  liver  is  brought  within 
reach  of  the  fingers,  and  its  position  and  size  often  made  out  most 
distinctly  when  other  methods  fail.  The  edge  glides  in  an  unmistake- 
able  manner  under  the  fingers;  the  roundness  or  sharpness  and 
position  of  the  edge  are  thus  readily  recognised.  Jaundice  from  the 
pressure  of  cancerous  glands  beyond  the  reach  and  touch  would 
be  difficult  to  make  out.  It  might  be  suspected  when,  without 
any  preceding  history  of  gall-stones  or  perihepatitis,  and  absence 
of  recognisable  tumour,  there  is  quick  emaciation  or  a  cachectic 
appearance. 

The  diagnosis  of  entozoa  in  the  duct  can  never  attain  certainty; 
sudden  coming  on  of  Jaundice,  with  pains  and  signs  of  inflammation 
about  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  with  pyrexia,  have  been  noted  in 
some  cases  which  have  proved  fatal.  In  cases  of  hydatid  enlargement 
it  may  be  guessed  that  an  hydatid  has  opened  into  the  gall- 
bladder and  that  a  small  cyst  obstructs  the  duct,  if  with  pain  and 
feverishness  Jaundice  suddenly  comes  on;  and  the  probability  is  in- 
creased if  a  hydatid  should  pass  with  the  evacuations  and  the  icterus 
pass  off.  With  the  greatest  care  there  must  still  be  cases  in  which 
exact  diagnosis  is  impracticable — such,  for  instance,  as  obliteration  of 
the  duct  by  slow  inflammation  unattended  with  recognised  symptoms, 
small  abnormal  growths,  or  a  small  scirrhous  tumour  in  the  duodenum, 
as  in  Frerichs'  sixth  case.^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  diagnosis  some  degree  of  fever,  pain, 
or  uneasiness  precedes  and  attends  those  forms  which  are  attended 
with  congestion  and  catarrhal  states.  Severe  pain  without  fever  attends 
obstruction  from  gall-stones.  There  may  be  some  fever  in  the  onset 
of  the  malignant  forms,  but  their  rapidly  bad  progress  soon  decides  to 
what  class  they  belong. 

For  more  minute  details  of  diagnosis  than  can  be  given  here,  the 
works  of  Professor  Frerichs,  Dr.  Harley,  and  Dr.  Murchison  may  be 
consulted  with  great  advantage. 

Prognosis. — Most  of  the  cases  of  simple  Jaundice  have  a  favourable 
termination,  but  wh6n  the  Jaundice  is  well  pronounced  there  must 
always  be  some  degree  of  doubt  as  to  the  result.  The  kidneys  may  at 
any  time  become  congested,  and  ceasing  to  eliminate  effete  matter 
become  a  source  of  great  danger.  Free  discharge  of  deep-coloured  urine 
is  of  good  omen.  Sometimes  dangerous  symptoms  set  in  even  in 
cases  which  begin  to  all  appearance  favourably ;  still,  on  the  whole, 
cases  of  catarrhal  Jaundice,  or  those  with  slight  active  congestion  of 
the  liver,  are  of  good  prognosis.  Among  the  dangerous  circumstances 
are  all  typhoid  conditions,  fluctuating  pulse,  and  symptoms  involving 
the  nervous  system,  as  convulsions,  delirium,  coma ;  also  great 
emaciation,  undigested  food   in  the   stools,   ecchymoses,  purpura, 

^  Harloy,  p.  55. 
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hsemorrhages  from  the  alimentary  canal  or  dysenteric  evacuations, 
ascites,  diminution  of  urine,  and  of  the  excretion  of  urea,  and  the 
presence  of  albumen,  sugar,  leucine,  and  tyrosine  in  the  urine.  Dr 
Graves  thought  that  bilious  stools  were  generally  speaking  dangerous. ^ 
This  is  probably  because  they  are  met  with  in  the  non-obstructive 
forms,  and  therefore  belong  to  severer  constitutional  disease ;  but  Dr. 
Graves  thought  also  that  they  attended  scirrhous  or. serious  organic 
disease.  J aundice  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  is  often  dangerous 
unless  it  can  be  traced  to  simple  catarrhal  conditions. 

The  prognosis  of  the  obstructive  forms  must  depend  greatly  upon 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  cancerous  being  more  dangerous  than  non- 
malignant  growths.  In  all  obstructive  disease  the  possibility  of  ulcer- 
ation and  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  its  consequences,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Deep  colour  of  surface  and  secretion,  succeeded  by 
paleness  in  obstructive  disease,  indicates  deficient  secretion  of  bile, 
probably  owing  to  impaired  cell-tissue,  and  is  unfavourable. 

In  all  forms  of  Jaundice  associated  with  other  diseases,  the  prognosis 
must  depend  upon  the  prognosis  of  the  concurrent  mischief  This  must 
always  be  attended  to  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  probable  progress. 

Treatment. — The  forms  of  Jaundice'  which  come  on  in  the  course 
of  fevers  and  the  various  kinds  of  blood-poisoning,  if  unattended  with 
congestion  of  the  liver  or  symptoms  of  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  duodenum,  require  treatment  adapted  to  the  primary  disease 
and  to  the  vital  state  of  the  patient.  His  condition  will  probably 
require  tonic  treatment,  with  free  ventilation  and  fresh  air,  and 
nourishment  and  stimulants  carefully  prescribed. 

The  malignant  forms  of  Jaundice,  though  not  hopeless  do  not 
seem  to  admit  of  much  treatment,  especially  after  the'  nervous 
symptoms  have  set  in.  They  demand  eliminative  measures,  ^nd  those 
which  have  recovered  have  generally  done  so  under  the  use  of  this 
class  of  medicines.  Dr.  Budd  recommended  a  mixture  with  a  com- 
bination of  half  to  one  drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  fifteen  orains  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  half  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  ammonia  three 
times  a  day,_ « to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  bowels,  to  neutralize  anv 
excess  of  acid  m  the  system,  and  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  skin'' 
To  promote  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid  Dr  Murchi'^on 
recommends  warm  baths,  hot-air  baths,  diaphoretics,  diuretics 
and  colchicum.  Hsemorrhage  may  be  treated  with  gallic  acid  or 
tannin,  &c.,  or  other  astringents;  the  typhoid  state  by  the  usual 
means.  "ouaj. 

Those  who  look  ujDon  these  forms  of  Jaundice  as  due  to  suppression 
of  bile  will  probably  prescribe  medicines  to  stimulate  thfhSc 
secretion,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  of  these  case  secre- 
tion of  bile  IS  not  arrested,  though  in  many  cases  it  seems  d?m LTshed 
in  common  with  other  secretions,  or  with  the  destruotinn  nf  fi 
hepatic  cell-growth  and  failure  of  its  function.    Itt  obvtus  thlt  n" 

1  Graves,  Climcal  Medicine,  hy  Neligan,  p.  423. 
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»'  t«  t^'  ^         :>        restore  the  cells  to  their  integrity.  The 

r  «n  to  promote  tlic  secretion  of  bile  are  sucli  as 

*I  ■    ^    '    llin,  benzoic  acid,  mineral  acids,  &c. 

*'  •  been  entertained  as  to  the  power  of 

**'  '"J",  and  it  does  not  appear  to  increase 

it  in  aiiimalH.    It  p:  owes  its  chief  use  in  Jaundice  to  its 

lends  benzoic  acid.    It  should 

'   1';    lines  a  day;  the  dose  would  be 

 t^ven  if  no  gi>od  came  of  it,  no  great 

^»  by  tlie  atlmiaistmtiou  of  hepatic  stimulants  in 


the  temporary  forms  of  obstruc- 
-  r.-tjuiivs  the  local  application  of 
-  over  the  epigastrium  or  hypo- 
le  pui-gHtives,    It  is  usual  in  hepatic 
la  saline  draught  in  the 

  I  •  e.xcite   biliary  secretion 

u.    The  diet  in  this  sUvte  should  be 
hot  irritating  CA,>ndiments  or  alcoholic 
the  hepatic  congestion.  The 
bi  ? ■  <!  on  the  same  ]iritu'ii)U's. 
.  '  ti>o  nnu'h.    Sparing  and 
I*  for  the  tirst  days,  diluent  iced  or 
with   alkalies   and  aperients, 
■        t  in  bed,  areg(M»'rally 
I'  will  not  yield  im- 


■  Ih»  trtMiteil  with  purgatives  to 
■  '      ■      '  '  in.     Active  con- 
..  .  .vc,  to  the  hepatic 
-  of  secretion  lasts  for  some 
u|«»n  dfbdity.    For  this,  tonics,  iron, 
ihe  "ccially  useful  if  the 

•■"  I  —    ;,itions  of  the  eflect  of 

V  Dr.  Handtield  Jones.^ 


N" — The  object  of  treatment 
■le.   2.  To  obviate  the  effects 
process  and  nutrition  by 
t.    3.  To  combat  such  constitutional 
.  and  promote  free  elimination  from 
:    i" .  :*iou  to  the  second  and  third 
.    .  ,  .  !onged,  though  little  may  be 
tirst.    The  cases  in  which  we  can  hope 
^  the  first  indications  are  few.  They 
umulations,  hydatids,  abscesses,  or 
J  u  the  duct.    These  last  will  pro- 
'  F  DiwrJera,  pp.  514,  515. 
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bably  be  treated  surgically  on  their  own  account  rather  than  for  the 
secondary  disease.    Free  and  repeated  purgation  by  emollient  enemata, 
to  which  ox-gall  may  be  added,  will  clear  out  the  bowels  and  remove  the 
cause  of  pressure.    The  passage  of  gall-stones  may  be  facilitated,  and 
the  great  suffering  caused  by  them  relieved,  by  opiates  given  by  the 
mouth  or  by  hypodermic  injection.    Belladonna  is  sometimes  useful, 
but  less  so  than  opium.    Alkaline  draughts  and  warm  water  soothe 
the  sickness,  and  perhaps  the  pain.    Warm  baths  and  hot  fomenta- 
tions should  be  tried,  and  in  severe  cases  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 
Tor  the  second  object  of  treatment  the  bowels  should  be  kept  free 
from  offensive  matters,  but  not  by  irritating  purgatives ;  acidity, 
flatulence,  and  foetid  eructations  by  alkalies,  vegetable  charcoal, 
creosote,  and  the  usual  remedies.    The  gastric  digestion  may  be 
assisted  by  pepsine  given  with  the  meals,  muriatic  acid  and  bitters. 
The  food  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  such  as  will  be  most 
readily  digested  by  the  stomach  itself  leaves  less  work  for  the  after 
stages  in  the  duodenum.    A  greater  quantity  of  food  will  be  required 
than  in  health,  because  much  will  be  wasted.    It  should  be  mostly 
albuminous  and  such  vegetable  matter  as  does  not  add  to  the  flatu- 
lence.   Eatty  and  oily,  and  much  starchy  and  pastry  matters  should 
be  avoided.    To  supply  the  place  of  the  bile  inspissated  ox-gall 
should  be  used.    The  dose  should  be  six  to  ten  grains  with  each  chief 
meal,  given  about  three  hours  after  it,  so  as  to  reach  the  duodenum 
about  the  time  that  the  chyme  has  passed  the  pylorus,  and  thus  per- 
form the  duty  of  bile  in  the  right  time  and  place.    Dr.  Harley  thinks 
that  this  object  is  best  attained  by  enclosing  the  inspissated  ox-gall 
in  gelatine  capsules,  containing  five  grains  each,  to  enable  it  to  reach 
the  duodenum  unacted  upon  by  the  stomach.^    Alcoholic  stimulants 
should  be  avoided.   Claret  may  be  taken  if  it  agrees  with  the  patient ; 
of  course,  in  cases  of  debility,  other  wines  may  be  given  in  moderate 
quantities.    Diuretics  and  diaphoretics  may  be  given  if  the  kidneys 
or  skin  do  not  act  freely.    Dr,  Murchison  recommends  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath  and  the  avoidance  of  sudden  chills,     The  scorbutic 
hsemorrhagic,  and  typhoid  states  must  be  met  by  the  usual  remedies  • 
cerebral  symptoms  by  purgation,  revulsives,  and  diuretics,— avoidino^ 
cantharides  as  Dr.  Murchison  judiciously  observes ;— dysenteric  stools 
by  emollient  injections  or  occasional  aperients  of  rhubarb,  fomentations 
sedatives,  and  small  anodyne  enemata;  inflammation  about  the  gall- 
bladder or  ducts,  by  leeches,  fomentations,  &c. ;  rupture  of  the  crall- 
bladder  by  fomentations  and  the  free  use  of  opium.    Careful  nurting 
and  cleanliness,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air,  are  essentials ;  bad  bed- 
sores are  apt  to  form  in  the  typhoid  stages,  especially  when  the  urine 
passes  involuntarily.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  that  medicines 
which  increase  the  secretion  of  the  liver  are  injurious  in  obstructive 
jaundice. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  destructive  effects  of  long-continued  per 
manent  obstruction  upon  the  secreting  tissue  of  the  liver,  Dr.  Harley 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  129. 
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lias  advocated  puncture  of  tlie  distended  gall-bladder  and  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  biliary  fistula.  The  gall-bladder  has  often  been  punc- 
tured before  for  biliary  distension  when  it  has  threatened  to  burst  and 
permit  of  extravasation  of  its  contents.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
reach  the  distended  bladder  from  the  surface.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  risk  of  extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  "cavity,  a  circumstance 
very  likely  to  occur  after  puncture,  as  the  retreating  liver  would  with- 
draw the  gall-bladder  from  the  abdominal  walls.  Dr.  Harley  recom- 
mends the  use  of  escharotics,  to  produce  adhesions  between  the  gall- 
bladder and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  previous  to  puncture,  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Graves  for  opening  hepatic  abscess. 
Some  such  steps  would  be  necessary  before  attempting  an  operation. 
There  would  doubtless  be  danger  in  this  operation,  but  in  permanent 
non-malignant  obstruction  such  an  operation  would  probably  preserve 
the  secreting  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  deserves  mature  consideration. 
If  a  biliary  fistula  were  well  established,  it  might  become  a  question 
whether,  in  a  case  of  impacted  calculus,  dilatation  of  the  opening 
might  not  permit  or  facilitate  the  escape  of  a  concretion  or  the  extrac- 
tion of  small  ones. 

Itching  of  the  surface  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.  It  may  be 
relieved  by  warm  baths,  friction  of  the  surface,  potash  or  soda  inter- 
nally, and,  in  severe  cases,  by  opiates. 

The  yellowness  of  the  skin  remains  for  some  time  after  the  cause 
of  Jaundice  is  removed.  Baths  with  carbonate  of  soda,  benzoic  acid, 
and  aperients  are  supposed  to  be  useful.  Probably  time  and  fresh  air 
are  the  most  efficient  agents. 

The  treatment  of  convalescence  must  necessarily  depend  upon  many 
conditions.  Residence  at  the  seaside  or  at  Cheltenham,  and  the  use 
of  the  Cheltenham  waters,  are  beneficial  It  is  not  necessary,  m  cases 
of  simple  Jaundice,  for  patients  resident  in  tropical  regions  to  seek 
change  of  climate.  This,  however,  should  be  resorted  to  if  con- 
valescence is  prolonged,  or  if  there  be  serious  congestion  of  the  nver 
or  enlargement,  the  result  of  malaria. 


BILIAEY  CALCULI.— GALL-STONES. 


By  Edwakd  Goodeve,  M.B. 


Description.  —  Concretions  originating  in  the  gall  bladder,  or 
biliary  ducts,  derived  partly  or  entirely  from  the  constituents  of  the 
bile.    They  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  biliary  passages. 

These  concretions  vary  in  size,  shape,  colour,  specific  gravity,  struc- 
ture, chemical  composition,  and  in  the  number  existing  in  the  same 
individual. 

The  number  may  be  one  or  many  hundreds.  There  may  be  a 
simple  concretion,  or  they  may  be,  and  generally  are,  numerous. 
The  fewer  the  number,  the  larger  they  generally  are.  They  are  often 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  bile  ducts,  in  very  rare  instances  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  liver;  in  one  case  they  were  so  numerous  as 
to  impede  section  of  the  liver  with  a  knife.  Though  they  may  exist 
in  any  part  of  the  bile  containing  apparatus,  they  are  far  more 
frequent  in  the  gall  bladder  than  elsewhere,  so  that  this  receptacle 
may  be  considered  as  their  principal  seat. 

The  size  and  shape  depend  much  on  the  number ;  when  numerous 
they  are  generaUy  smaU.  The  larger  concretions  are  generally  found 
in  the  gaU  bladder;  a  sohtary  oval  one,  moulded  to  the  shape  of 
the  bladder,  sometimes  completely  fills  it.  They  have  been  found 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Meckel  mentions  one  of  five  Paris  inches 
in  length  by  four  in  circumference,  i  Mr.  Blackburn  records  one 
of  3f  inches  m  length  and  1|  in  largest  diameter,  and  weighing 
1  oz.  6  drachms.2  Concretions  one  or  two  inches  long  are  not  rare 
When  very  numerous,  the  calculi  are  not  larger  than  a  hemp  seed 
or  miUet  seed  ;  when  smaUer  than  this  they  are  caUed  bHiary  sand 
or  gravel;  the  most  common  sizes  are  those  compared  to  peas,  or  the 
kernels  of  hazel  nuts.  When  solitary,  calcuU  are  generaUy  roundish 
or  oval;  when  numerous  they  are  of  roundish  or  squarish  outline 
with  facets,  or  many  sides,  from  attrition.  They  are  sometime.^ 
found  filling  up  the  gall  bladder,  and  fitting  accurately  to  each  other 
by  their  sides.  Occasionally,  when  two  or  three  only  exist,  they  may 
articulate  as  it  were,  by  their  ends.     In  rare  instances,  the  con- 

1  Frerichs'  Clinical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Livpr     T»cr«™  a  j    i,  .  .  . 

translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  '''^  -^^^  Sydenham  Society's 

^  Lancet,  December  12,  1868. 
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cretions  have  a  leaflike  appearance,  with  black  glistening  surfaces, 
and  those  found  in  smaller  canals  may  have  a  coral,  or  branched- 
shape,  like  casts  of  their  ducts.^  The  surface  is  generally  smooth, 
especially  when  they  are  multiple,  but  they  have  sometimes  a 
wrinkled  appearance  like  peppercorns,  or  are  tuberculated  or  rough, 
like  small  blackberries.  Good  coloured  illustrations  of  Biliary  Cal- 
culi are  given  in  the  second  part  of  Frerichs'  Atlas,  and  in  the  plates 
of  Dr.  Budd's  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

Biliary  sand  or  gravel  sometimes  exists  in  considerable  quantity. 
Dr.  Thudichum  found  the  biliary  ducts  of  a  man  who  died  with  gall- 
stones, full  of  brown  sand-like  matter.  Dr.  Handheld  Jones  refates 
a  case  of  jaundice  and  death  owing  to  obstruction  caused  by  them. 

The  consistence  may  be  firm  or  waxy,  they  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife  without  much  difficulty,  or  easily  crushed.  They  have  fre- 
quently a  soapy  or  greasy  feel  They  are  often  brittle,  and  can  be 
broken  down  with  slight  force  into  sand  or  gravel.  Dr.  Thudichum 
thiaks  that  the  material  binding  the  particles  together  is  cholic  or 
choloidic  acid,  or  both  ;  ^  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  mucus. 

The  colour,  externally,  may  be  white  or  whitish,  brownish  yellow 
with  greenish  tinge,  blackish,  or  mottled;  some  are  very  dark  or 
black:  the  colour  depends  on  the  chemical  composition.  They  are 
generally  opaque,  but  some  are  pellucid,  or  slightly  translucent. 

Structure.  —  Gall-stones  are  sometimes  homogeneous,  but  are 
generally  made  up  of  different  chemical  compounds,  arranged  in 
layers,  or  mixed  together;  sometimes  they  have  a  radiated  appear- 
ance. They  are  generally  composed  of  a  nucleus,  body,  and  crust, 
the  nucleus  being  surrounded  by  the  body,  to  which  succeeds  a  shell 
or  crust,  and  these  parts  are  often  easily  traceable,  on  section,  by 
their  colour,  in  which  there  are  sometimes  great  contrasts,  but  these 
distinct  layers  are  not  constant.  The  nucleus  is  generally  dark,  and 
may  be  of  pulpy,  hard,  or  friable  consistence,  the  body  lighter  than  the 
nucleus  and  the  external  layer  lighter  still ;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  a  dark  deposit  may  succeed  a  light  one.  The  nucleus  is  more  or 
less  round,  and  generally  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  biliary 
colouring  matter;  frequently  of  the  small  black  shrivelled  concre- 
tions of  deposited  bile  pigment,  which  have  passed  from  the  smaller 
bile  ducts  to  the  gall  bladder,  and  served  as  a  foundation.  Dr.  Thu- 
dichum has  shown  that  in  some  cases  the  central  or  nuclear  part 
contains  casts  of  the  bile  ducts,  and  he  has  given  several  coloured 
illustrations  of  these  bodies.^  Epithelium  sometimes  serves  as  a 
nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  generally  small,  the  bulk  of  the  calculus 
being  made  up  of  the  deposits  around  it.  Two  or  three  nuclei  are 
sometimes  found ;  in  one  instance  as  many  as  five  existed.  In  these 
cases  several  small  calculi  or  nuclei,  being  cemented  together,  have 

1  Frcnclis'  Clinical  Tioatise  on  Diseases  of  tho  Liver.     New  Sydouliam  Society's 
.tnuKsliition,  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

2  Thudiclmm  on  Gall-stoucs,  p.  166.  »  Ibid.  p.  60. 
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become  the  origin  of  a  larger  concretion.  Though  the  nucleus  is 
usually  dark,  it  is  sometimes  white,  as  when  it  consists  of  cho- 
lesterine.  In  rare  instances,  it  is  some  foreign  body  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  ducts,  as  a  fruit  stone,  a  clot  of  blood,  or  an  entozoon. 
A  case  is  recorded  in  which  it  consisted  of  a  globule  of  mercury,^  and 
in  another  of  a  needle. 

The  body,  sometimes  called  the  striated  part,  is  generally  radiated, 
sometimes  homogeneous  looking,  or  in  layers.  It  consists  of  cho- 
lesterine,  more  or  less  mixed  with  pigment. 

The  crust  or  cortical  part  consists  of  successive  layers,  and  is  found 
on  calculi  which  have  existed  some  time;  occasionally  there  is 
scarcely  any  body,  and  the  cortical  layers  surround  the  nucleus 
immediately.  The  crust  is  more  developed  in  some  parts  than  others ; 
it  may  consist  of  cholesterine  giving  a  white  colour  to  the  calculus, 
or  of  pigment  and  lime,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  some  cases,  from 
unevenness  of  deposit,  the  external  layer  may  in  one  part  consist  of 
cholesterine  or  pigment  compound,  and  in  another  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  latter  being  probably  derived  from  the  waUs  of  the  gall 
bladder.  It  wiU  be  impossible  to  describe  the  varieties  of  appearance 
presented  by  the  deposition  and  different  parts  of  these  layers. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  concretions  differs  with  the  composition. 
With  the  exception  of  those  of  cholesterine,  they  are  slightly  heavier 
than,  and  sink  in,  water ;  when  they  swim  it  is  owing  to  air  con- 
tained within  the  interstices  of  the  calculus,  after  their  having  been 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  dry  place.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from 
about  0-800  to  1-50  or  1-60. 

The  chief  chemical  constituents  of  gall-stones  afis  cholesterine,  the 
colouring  matters  of  the  bile,  biliary  acids,  fatty  acids,  carbonic  or 
phosphoric  acids,  lime,  soda,  magnesia;  with  these  may  be  mixed 
mucus  and  epithelium.  Cholesterine  and  colouring  matter  are  the  most 
common  elements.  The  difference  in  kind  and  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituents accounts  for  the  different  physical  conditions  of  the  stones. 
Generally,  but  not  without  exception,  the  calculi  found  in  the  same 
subject  are  of  similar  composition.  Chemical  analysis  is  required  to 
decide  upon  the  minute  composition  of  gall-stones,  a  full  description 
of  which  is  given  in  Dr.  Thudichum's  work.  Their  chemical  nature 
however,  is  roughly  indicated  by  their  physical  conditions.  The  white 
or  colourless,  pearly,  nearly  transparent  calculi,  with  crystalline 
fracture  and  radiated  structure,  consist  of  little  else  than  pure  cho- 
lesterine. They  are  generally  covered  with  minute  crystals  of  cho- 
lesterine, are  soapy  to  the  touch,  of  little  weight,  and  are  often  lam-e 
Cholesterme,  mixed  with  little  or  much  bile  pigment,  and  a  little  lime 
or  magnesia,  constitutes  the  majority  of  calculi.  When  they  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  cholesterine,  they  are  of  whitish  colour  of  li<^ht 
specific  gravity,  and  often  have  a  lamellar  arrangement  I'n  otlfers 
with  a  larger  amount  of  pigment,  the  colour  is  much  deeper  This 
may  be  partly  uniform,  or  may  be  distributed  in  layers  which  may 
1  Frauconncau  Dufresne,  Precis  cles  Maladies  du  Foi,  &c.    Paris,  1856. 
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be  concentric  with  cholesterine,  showing  thus  alternate  layers  of  white 
and  dark  yellow  pigment  deposit.  These  are  generally  of  medium 
size.  The  small,  black,  angular,  irregular,  tuberculated,  brittle  masses, 
about  the  size  of  and  somewhat  resemlDling  peppercorns,  are  com- 
posed of  bile  pigment  and  lime ;  the  bile  pigment  is  in  a  modified 
state,  and  called  by  Dr.  Thudichum  modified  cholochrome.  The 
resinous  calculi  of  Dufresne  are  dark  in  colour,  easily  crushed,  with 
fracture  like  sealing-wax,  forming  a  powder  of  yellowish-green  colour, 
like  powdered  aloes ;  they  are  very  rare,  and  consist  chiefly  of  cholic 
acid.  Besides  these  are  concretions  made  up  chiefly  of  stearate  and 
margarate  of  lime,  which  are  of  dirty  white  colour,  and  lamellar 
structure,  somewhat  like  cholesterine  calculi.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
species  are  of  crystalline  fracture,  rough  surface,  with  sharp  angles, 
brown  or  brownish  colour,  and  heavy.  They  consist  almost  entirely 
of  inorganic  matters. 

Biliary  sand  or  gravel,  according  to  Dufresne  and  Thudichum, 
consists  of  three  kinds  of  ingredients,  cholesterine,  colouring  matter, 
carbonaceous  or  black  pigment  matter.  The  cholesterine  sand  is 
yellowish  from  bile-staining,  facets  are  often  recognizable  on  them 
with  a  lens  ;  pigment  sand  is  in  small  grains  mixed  with  a  little 
cholesterine ;  and  black  sand  resembles  powdered  coal  or  jet. 

Dr.  Thudichum  has  classified  gall-stones  according  to  their  pre- 
valent chemical  composition  as  follows : — 

1.  Pellucid  or  pure  Cholesterine  Calculi. 

2.  Mixed  Calculi,  with  prevalence  of  Cholesterine. 

3.  Calculi,  with  prevalence  of  Cholochrome. 

4.  Calculi,  with  prevalence  of  modified  Cholochrome. 

5.  Gall-stones,  with  prevalence  of  bile  acids. 

6.  Gall-stones,  with  prevalence  of  fatty  acids. 

7.  Gall-stones,  with  prevalence  of  Carbonate  of  Lime.^ 

Causes  of  Gall-stones. — These  are  obscure,  and  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  local  and  constitutional  conditions.  The  local  are  such  as  lead 
to  chemical  changes  of  the  bile  within  the  gall  bladder  or  passage, 
allowing  precipitation  of  its  constituents.  Any  circumstance  which 
causes  an  acid  state  of  the  bile,  or  interferes  with  the  solubility  of  the 
colouring  matter,  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  precipitation  or  nucleus, 
round  which  other  constituents  of  the  bile  may  group  themselves. 
The  growth  is  favoured  by  stagnation  of  the  bile  in  the  gall  bladder, 
and  hence  the  reason,  probably,  why  this  receptacle  contains  more 
than  other  parts  of  the  passages.  In  favour  of  the  view  of  the  pre- 
cipitation being  due  to  morbid  states  of  the  bile,  owing  to  decomposi- 
tion, it  has  been  found  that  when  bile  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long 
time  in  a  bottle,  it  becomes  acid  spontaneously,  as  Drs.  Thudichum 
and  Gomp.  Besanez  have  shown,  and  deposits  pigment  previously 
dissolved,  probably  in  the  chelate  of  soda.    It  is  likely  that  in  un- 

^  Franconneau  Dufresne,  Precis  des  Maladies  dn  Foi,  &c.    Taris,  1856  ;  p.  107. 
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healthy  bile  such  a  change  may  occur,  lead  to  a  deposit,  and  originate 
calculus. 

Dr.  Thudichum  suggests  that  the  decomposition  may  be  due  to  a 
putrid  ferment,  absorbed  by  the  intestine.  Mucus  from  catarrhal 
states  of  gall  bladder  or  ducts  has  been  supposed  to  favour  the 
decomposition.  AVhen  the  commencement  is  made,  if  the  nucleus  is 
retained  long  enough  in  the  passages,  other  matters  group  themselves 
around  it,  and  growth  ensues,  even  if  the  original  morbid  condition  is 
absent.  Carbonate  of  lime  appears  to  be  in  many  cases,  at  all  events, 
furnished  by  the  walls  of  the  bladder  or  ducts.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
inspissation  of  bile  can  form  a  nucleus,  or  whether  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  any  excess  of  the  material  forming  the  calculus, 
in  the  bile. 

The  constitutional  states  which  favour  the  formation  of  gall-stones 
appear  to  be  such  as  relate  to  life,  sex,  habits,  diathesis,  &c. 

Age. — They  are  much  more  frequent  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  than 
young  people.  The  great  majority  of  cases  occur  above  the  twenty- 
fifth  year.  A  few  only  are  found  below  that  age.  Wolff  mentions  a 
case  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  one  of  twenty,  and  of  twenty-two  years 
of  age.^  They  have  been  found  in  new-born  infants.  Women  are  more 
liable  than  men — according  to  some  statistics  as  three  to  two.  Fat 
people,  and  those  of  indolent  and  sedentary  habits,  which  favour  the 
stagnation  of  bile  in  the  passages,  seem  more  liable  than  the  active 
and  spare,  but  these  latter  are  not  exempt  as  most  practitioners  must 
have  noticed,  nor  are  phthisical  people.  There  is  no  certain  con- 
nexion between  diet  and  hereditary  tendency  and  gall-stones  nor  any 
known  diathesis  predisposing  to  it. 

The  increase  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  of  old  people  has  been 
considered  as  a  predisposing  cause,  but  gall-stones  form  before  the 
period  of  life  in  which  this  change  occurs.  As  cholesterine  exists 
naturally  in  human  bile,  a  supply  of  this  element  is  always  present, 
and  no  special  blood-change  is  needed  to  furnish  it.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  known  constitutional  state  has  any  decided  influence  in 
the  production  of  gall-stones.  At  present  it  seems  more  easy  to  attri- 
bute their  origin  to  changes  in  the  bile  from  some  local  cause,  their 
subsequent  form  being  determined  by  simple  deposition,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

Consequences  and  Effects  of  Gall-stones.— These  are  various 
and  often  dangerous.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  _  They  may  remain  stationary  in  the  ducts  or  gall  b]adder,°without 
causing  much  inconvenience. 

2.  They  may  pass  from  the  branches  of  the  ducts,  or  gall  bladder 
by  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum,  causing  in  their  passaoe 
slight  or  severe  disturbance  of  the  system. 

3.  They  may  be  arrested  in  their  passage,  and  act  as  pluf^s  com- 
pletely or  partly  obstructing  the  channel  in  which  they  are  slopped  ; 

1  Virchow'.s  Archives,  20th  vol.  pt.  i.  p.  2.  18C1. 
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sometimes  causing  obstructive  jaundice,  or  even  permanent  closure  of 
the  duct. 

4.  They  may  become  encysted,  or,  at  any  period  of  their  existence, 
give  rise  to  degeneration  of  neiglibouring  tissues,  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, softennig,  ulceration,  pyemia,  or  even  rupture  or  perforation 
of  the  structures  in  which  they  lie,  leading  to  extravasation  of  the 
contents,  or  giving  rise  to  fistulous  passages,  by  which  the  calculus 
may  escape. 

5.  Arrived  within  the  intestinal  canal,  they  may  be  voided  with  the 
evacuations,  and  entirely  got  rid  of,  or  they  may  be  arrested  in  some 
part  of  the  canal,  causing  obstruction  or  other  mischief. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  these  consequences  seriatim. 

1.  In  numerous  instances  gall-stones  have  been  found  in  post-mortem 
examination,  without  any  suspicion  having  been  entertained  of  their 
existence.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  latent.  It  is 
rare,  however,  that  they  do  not  cause  some  disturbance,  though  it  may 
not  have  attracted  notice. 

2.  Though  a  quiescent  calculus  in  the  ducts  or  gall  bladder-  may 
cause  little  inconvenience,  it  often  gives  a  great  deal  of  pain  when  it 
moves  onwards.  It  is  especially  severe  when  it  passes  from  the  gall 
bladder  into  the  common  duct.  Concretions  in  the  smaller  branches 
of  the  ducts  may  move  onwards  without  much  disturbance,  because 
the  channels  become  wider  as  they  progress.  If  small  they  may  even 
pass  through  the  mouth  of  the  common  duct,  without  severe  symp- 
toms. Biliary  sand  or  gravel  generally  passes  easily  and  unnoticed. 
The  pain  which  attends  the  passage  of  calculi  through  the  ducts  is 
known  as  biliary  colic,  or  as  a  fit  of  gaU-stones. 

3.  Simple  arrest  of  a  calculus  may  interfere  with  the  free  course  of  the 
bile,  and  its  effects  vary  with  tlie  place  of  detention.  Arrested  in  the 
cystic  duct,  it  will  prevent  the  bile  from  passing  in  or  out  of  the  gall- 
bladder. If  the  stoppage  is  permanent,  the  bile  in  the  receptacle  will  be 
absorbed,  and  replaced  by  mucous  secretion,  by  which  the  bladder  may 
be  distended,  in  some  instances  enormously  dilated,  and  the  walls 
become  thin  and  transparent.  When  arrested  in  a  smaU  branch  of  the 
ducts,  the  calculus  may  cut  off  the  passage  of  bile,  which  accumulating, 
may  press  upon  the  secreting  tissue  behind  it,  and  ultimately  produce 
atrophy  of  the  part  involved.  If  the  arrest  be  in  a  large  branch  or 
in  the  hepatic  or  common  duct,  obstructive  jaundice  will  foUow.  The 
completeness  of  the  jaundice  will  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
plug;  rounded  and  smooth  concretions  more  completely  fill  up  the 
passage,  but  angular  stones  often  permit  some  bile  to  trickle  past 
them,  allowing  faeces  to  be  more  or  less  coloured,  The  size  of  the 
calculus  that  can  pass  through  the  natural  passage  is  larger  than 
might  be  supposed.  Eokitansky  says  that  one  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
may  do  so,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  not  larger  than  an 
almond  or  walnut  they  have  escaped  through  the  duodenal  orifice  of 
the  duct.  This  has  sometimes  been  found,  in  cases  in  which  stones 
have  passed,  large  enough  to  admit  easily  the  forefinger.  It  is  probable 
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that  the  very  large  calculi  which  have  passed  by  stool  have  found 
access  to  the  intestine  through  fistulous  openings. 

The  passage  of  one  calculus  smooths  the  way  for  those  that  may 
follow.  Tliese  if  not  much  larger  than  the  pioneer  stone,  generally 
pass  with  much  less  distress.  The  disturbance  caused  by  a  gall-stone 
is  not  always  proportioned  to  its  size.  Angular  concretions  cause  more 
pam  than  smooth  ones  of  similar  size.  When  the  gall-stones  are 
numerous,  several  may  pass  in  a  single  attack,  and  as  many  as  a 
hundred  have  passed  by  stool  after  a  fit  of  biliary  colic.i  Gall-stones 
m  the  gall  bladder  or  cystic  duct  do  not  cut  oft'  the  passage  of  bile, 
and  thus  do  not  cause  jaundice. 

4.  Gall-stones  may  at  any  period  of  theii-  existence  cause  serious 
or  dangerous  symptpms.    They  may  excite  inflammation  of  the  part 
in  which  they  lie.    This,  in  its  most  mild  form,  may  end  in  the 
stone  becoming  encysted,  and  thus  cut  off  from  contact  with  bile  and 
growth  by  deposition.    In  other  instances  suppuration  or  abscess 
may  occur.    If  the  cystic  duct  is  stopped  up  when  suppuration 
occurs  within  it,  the  gall  bladder  may  become  greatly  enlar  ged  by 
purulent  distension.    Eepeated  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  gall 
bladder  may  cause  it  to  thicken,  and,  if  there  be  no  contained 
secretion,  to  shrink  or  shrivel  up.    If  there  be  calcuH  within  it  they 
may  be  tightly  embraced  by  the  contraction.   When  inflammation 
occurs  round  calculi  within  the  ducts,  abscesses  may  form  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  liver,  and  the  calculus  mav  pass  from  the 
duct  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  lie  embedded  in  the  abscess. 
Other  results  of  inflammation  are  softening  or  ukerationof  the  tissues 
round  the  stone  which  may  allow  of  rupture  of  the  parts  and  escape 
of  the  calculus  from  its  bed  into  neighbouring  parts.    In  these  cases 
rupture  may  take  place  under  slight  movements,  or  in  coughing  and 
vomiting.    If  this  accident  happens  to  the  gall  bladder,  or  hepatic  or 
cystic  ducts  extravasation  may  take  place  into  the  abdominal  cavitv 
giving  rise  to  perforative  peritonitis.  Fortunately,  in  the  more  common 
process  by  which  a  calculus  escapes  from  its  bed,  adhesions  are  formed 
between  the  contammg  part  and  some  neighbouring  viscus  or  tissue 
If  this  occurs  at  some  part  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  softenino-  and 
absorption,  slight  suppuration  or  destruction  of  the  inte^venin  "tissues 
takes  place  gradually  and  an  opening  is  made  by  which  the  st?ne  and 
fluid  matters  surroundmg  it,  bile,  pus,  or  blood,  pass  into  the  tube  and  « 
nstulous  opening  results.    The  duodenum  is  \L  most  fr^„ 
this  process  but  it  may  take  place  in  the  stomach,  cobn  or  small 
intestine.    It  has  occurred  in  the  portal  vein  and  \l  V\L  .  T 
Sometimes  the  gall  bladder  is  glued  t?  the  abdlin  ^vall^  abSs 
may  form  and  lead  to  discharge  of  the  stone  through  an  exterLl  o.p^ 
ing  formed  naturally,  or  by  incision.    Sometimes  the  o  eni^J^^^^^ 
ing  of  the  abscess  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  iTllSZ  of  t  I 
gall  bladder.    In  rare  instances  the  stone  has  passed  lnt^the  thom^ 

^  Franconneau  Dufregae,  Precis  des  Maladies  da  Foi,  &c.  p.  334. 
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In  all  cases  of  fistula  bile  may  continue  to  flow  through  it,  but  this 
will  depend  upon  the  connexion  with  the  biliary  passages  being  open 
or  not.  Occlusion  of  the  cystic  duct  will  prevent  bile  passing  through 
the  gall  bladder,  and  the  same  will  happen  for  other  parts  if  the  com- 
munication with  the  bile  ducts  is  cut  off".  When  the  communication 
is  open,  the  bile  will  continue  to  pass  by  the  new  channel  for  an 
indefinite  time,  but  if  the  natural  passage  is  pervious,  the  cholic  fistula 
may  gradually  close.  In  some  instances  calculi  will  continue  to  pass 
by  the  fistula  for  some  time. 

Pyaemia  and  secondary  abscess  in  the  liver  are  among  the  most 
formidable  occurrences  that  attend  gall-stones.  The  walls  of  the  gall 
bladder  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  in  cases  of  calculus  lodged 
■within  it,  and  rupture  and  extravasation  may  occur  without  previous 
marked  symptoms. 

5.  When  the  gall-stone  has  reached  the  intestine,  it  is  generally 
evacuated  by  stool  If  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  it  may  be  vomited. 
Dr.  Murchison  doubts  whether  a  large  calculus  which  has  entered 
below  the  pylorus  can  pass  upwards.^ 

Gall-stones  are  not  always  got  rid  of  so  easily.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  may  grow  larger  within  the  bowel,  if  detained  within  it,  as 
sometimes  happens.  They  have  sometimes  caused  obstruction.  Dr. 
Murchison  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  calculus  fitted  the  bowel  like 
a  cork,  and  produced  fatal  obstruction.  Dr.  H.  Jeaffreson  relates  one 
in  which  perforation  of  the  ileum  just  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve  was 
caused  after  a  long  interval  by  a  stone  passed  into  the  duodenum 
through  an  opening  in  the  gall-bladder.^ 

Gall-stones  may  be  entangled  in  the  pouches  and  angles  of  the 
intestines,  and  have  been  known  to  be  arrested  in  the  vermiform 
appendix  of  the  caecum.  The  consequences  may  be  inflammation, 
gangrene,  perforation,  peritonitis ;  in  short,  all  the  evils  consequent 
on  permanent  obstruction  of  the  intestine. 

Symptomatology. — It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  ordinary 
or  special  symptoms  of  gall-stones  ;  the  accidental  ones,  such  as 
jaundice,  inflammation,  suppuration,  pyaemia,  &c.,  need  not  be 
detailed  here. 

Calculi  when  in  the  gall  ducts,  and  even  in  the  gall  bladder,  unless 
of  unusual  size,  as  already  shown,  may  excite  no  disturbance,  or  only 
uneasy  sensations,  occasional  shivering,  with  or  without  heat  and 
sweating,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  ague,  and  be  sometimes  mani- 
fested periodically  in  women.  Small  calculi  may  pass  into  the  in- 
testine without  marked  symptoms.  Biliary  sand  or  gravel  may  cause 
only  indefinite  symptoms  of  weight  and  uneasiness,  and  often  pass  away 
from  the  liver  unheeded.  The  symptoms  produced  by  the  passage  of 
larger  calculi  are  often  of  the  most  painful  and  agonizing  kind.  Those 

1  LpfinroR  on  Dispases  of  tho  Liver,  p.  609. 
"  British  Medical  Journal,  May  30,  1868. 
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due  to  the  passage  of  a  calculus  from  the  gall  bladder  through  the 
cystic  duct,  are  typical  of  the  attack  of  biliary  colic,  and  will  serve 
for  illustration. 

In  these  fits,  perhaps,  after  experiencing  uneasy  sensations  for  an 
hour  or  two,  or  perhaps  quite  suddenly,  the  patient  is  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  epigastrium  or  lower  part  of  the  chest,  coming  on 
in  paroxysms,  abating  in  intensity,  and  renewed  with  increased 
violence.  The  pain  generally  comes  on  two  or  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  about  the  time  that  the  food  begins  to  pass  into  the  duodenum, 
and  the  bile  to  flow  from  the  gall  bladder,  and  may  appear  to  originate 
in  some  exertion,  or  jerk,  or  coughing,  or  some  such  movement. 
Vomiting  comes  on,  first  emptying  the  stomach  of  any  contents,  and 
afterwards  continuing  and  bringing  up  very  acid  clear  fluid :  it  is. 
sometimes  very  distressing.  In  milder  cases  there  may  be  only 
retching  and  nausea.  The  attacks  frequently  begin  with  shivering,, 
which  may  be  followed  by  heat  and  sweating ;  shivering  often  lasts 
for  some  time.  The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  symptom  is 
the  pain.    In  some  cases  it  is  most  agonizing. 

The  patient  describes  it  as  burning,  cutting,  twisting;  he  is  generally 
very  restless,  or  rolls  in  agony  on  the  floor,  or  presses  his  hands  on  the^ 
epigastrium,  or  seeks  all  sorts  of  positions,  to  obtain  momentary  ease. 
The  seat  of  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  hypochondrium,  the  epigas- 
trium and  lower  part  of   the  chest,  sometimes  radiating  to  the 
clavicles,  and  with  sense  of  constriction  over  both  sides.  Although 
there  is  difficulty  in  defining  the  seat  of  pain  in  many  cases,  and 
especially  at  the  onset  of  the  paroxysms,  it  is  sometimes  pretty  clearly- 
referred  to  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium.    In  some 
instances  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen  have  come  on;  these  have  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  right  side,  and  have  been  known  to  end  in  general  epileptic  con- 
vulsions and  delirium.    The  sufferer  is  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  the  pulse 
becomes  feeble  or  thready,  and  fatal  syncope  has  occurred.  Generally 
the  pulse  is  not  excited,  and  retardation  of  the  heart  has  been  noticed,, 
and  looked  upon  as  diagnostic ;  but  though  as  a  rule  slow,  it  is  not 
invariably  so.     There  is  often  much  flatulence  and  generally  con- 
stipation.   The  duration  of  the  fits  of  colic  may  be  a  few  hours,  but 
they  have  been  prolonged  for  two  or  three  days,  though  this  is  rare. 
They  may  return  every  day.    Wolff  has  known  them  to  do  so  daily 
with  regularity.    The  interval  between  the  fits  may  be  days,  weeks,  or- 
months.    The  fits  may  extend  over  a  considerable  time  before  the 
calculi  are  got  rid  of;  in  Wolff's  cases,  the  longest  period  was  about 
eighteen  months ;  the  majority  of  the  cases  occupied  from  two  tO' 
twelve  months.     It  may  happen  that  a  solitary  calculus  may  be- 
expelled  and  the  disease  come  to  an  end,  but  there  is  more  frequently 
a  succession  of  attacks,  lasting  over  a  considerable  period.    As  has- 
been  mentioned,  the  fit  of  pain  may  come  to  an  end  after  more  or  less- 
suffering.    The  cessation  of  the  pain  may  be  due  to  the  stone  havincr 
slipped  back  into  the  gall  bladder,  to  its  having  passed  into  the 
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common  duct  or  to  the  exhaustion  of  expulsive  efforts.    When  the 
calculus  falls  back  into  the  gall  bladder,  the  pain  may  cease  for  an 
indefinite  time  :  if  merely  arrested  in  the  ducts,  the  pain  wiU  probably 
be  renewed  shortly.    In  the  latter  case  the  stone  moves  on  towards 
the  duodenal  orifice,  the  narrowness  of  which  opposes  a  fresh  obstacle, 
bringing  back  fresh  spasm  and  pain.    After  a  renewal  of  the  struggle 
the  calculus  slips  into  the  duodenum  with  great  if  not  perfect  relief 
the  transition  trom  agony  to  ease  being  sometimes  very  rapid  A 
sense  of  soreness,  however,  sometimes  remains  for  a  few  days    A  suc- 
cession of  calculi  passing  through  the  cystic  duct  or  orifice  of  the 
duct  may  keep  up  a  renewal  of  the  paroxysms,  but  generally  the 
passage  of  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  painful,  and  as  the  duct  is 
dilated  numerous  calculi  may  subsequently  escape  with  little  or  no 
annoyance.    Still  the  pain  is  very  severe  and  distressing,  and  may  be 
prolonged  with  variable  intervals  for  months,  being  most  distressin<r 
to  the  patient  and  annoying  to  the  practitioner.     In  the  mean  time 
the  sufferer's  nutrition  is  pretty  well  maintained  if  there  is  a  fair 
interval  between  the  attacks. 

During  the  paroxysms  there  is  sometimes  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
gall  bladder  and  hypochondrium  ;  in  some  of  these  instances  the  pain 
is  more  fauciedthan  real,  as  the  patient  often  presses  the  epigastrium 
himself.  After  the  fit  is  over,  there  is  often  much  soreness  and 
tenderness  lasting  for  days. 

Biliary  sand  sometimes  causes  fits  of  colic  equally  as  severe  as 
those  of  calculi.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  fits  of  biliary  colic 
are  of  the  severe  character  just  described.  The  pain  is  sometimes  less 
marked  and  the  whole  fit  less  exhausting.  The  degree  of  pain  will 
vary  somewhat  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  stone  and  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  individual.  There  is  also  much  difference  in  the  degree 
of  the  reflex  disturbances.  ° 

J aundice  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  gall-stones  even  when 
they  pass  into  the  bowel.  Impaction  in  the  cystic  duct  does  not 
cause  it,  and  it  wiU  not  occur  if  the  calculus  is  not  detained  beyond  a 
couple  of  days  in  the  common  duct,  but  when  there  is  delay  beyond 
this,  jaundice  and  white  fjeces  will  ensue.  The  icterus  will  be  slight, 
coming  on  towards  the  end  of  the  attack  and  quickly  passing  off;  or 
becoming  permanent  if  the  impaction  continues.  Jaundice  is  often 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  biliary  colic,  but  observations  show  that 
it  is  absent  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Twenty-five  of  Wolff's 
forty-five  cases  passed  through  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  without 
it,  the  concretions  being  found  in  the  evacuations. 

It  is  desirable  to  watch  the  fieces  after  these  attacks,  and  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  the  stones  have  passed.  The  fasces  should  be  well 
diluted  with  water,  thrown  on  a  sieve  with  small  meshes,  by  which 
the  calculi  will  be  arrested.  Simple  dilution  and  pouring  off  the 
fluid  a  few  times  will  leave  a  sediment  in  the  vessel  in  which  they 
may  be  found.  As  they  occasionally  float,  the  surface  should  bo 
examined  also.     It  is  not  enough  to  watch  for  a  day  or  two  after  the 
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attacks.  The  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  bowels  may  cause  no 
symptoms.  They  may  be  evacuated  without  any  disturbamie,  or  they 
may  cause  a  little  griping  and  colic,  or  tenesmus  in  passing  the  anus. 
The  symptoms  peculiar  to  irritation  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels  need 
not  be  detailed  here. 

Diagnosis. — Biliary  Calculi  frequently  give  rise  to  no  symptoms, 
so  that  their  existence  is  unsuspected.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  smaller  duct.  They  may  be  suspected  M'hen  there  is  dull  pain  in 
the  hepatic  region,  and  occasional  fits  of  shivering,  with  heat  and 
sweating,  resembling  ague.  In  the  gall  bladder  they  may  also  be 
latent,  but  are  more  likely  to  cause  uneasiness.  The  pain  is  sometimes 
dull;  sometimes  pretty  sharp,  and  referred  to  the  seat  of  the  gall 
bladder,  or  edge  of  the  liver.  The  diagnosis  of  gaU-stones  is  more 
difficult  in  countries  in  which  hepatic  disorders  are  prevalent,  but  the 
absence  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  anemia,  or  history  of 
inflammation  of  the  capsule,  will  assist  the  diagnosis.  The  dull  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  caused  by  the  distension  of  the  colon, 
■will  be  removed  by  purgative  medicines  or  enemata.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  fits  resembling  ague,  occurring  in  persons  of  fair 
health,  may  depend  upon  gall-stones  in  the  ducts.  In  cases  of  pain  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  the  region  of  the  gaU.  bladder  should  always 
be  explored.  Fullness  of  the  gall  bladder  may  sometimes  be  felt,  and 
a  peculiar  crackling  sensation,  indicative  of  calculi,  perceived  by  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  A  large  stone  may  sometimes  be  made  out  pretty 
accurately.  They  may,  if  numerous,  sometimes  be  recognised  by  the 
stethescope,  if  pressure  is  used  at  the  same  time.  In  fat  people  the 
state  of  the  gall  bladder  is  not  likely  to  be  ascertained. 

Tits  of  biliary  colic  are  generally  not  difficult  of  diagnosis.  The 
sudden  accession  of  pain,  aggravated  in  paroxysms,  and  attended  with 
shivering  fits  two  or  three  hours  after  meals,  the  constrictive  nature 
of  the  pain,  and  its  being  generally  referred  to  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen,  are  very  characteristic.  Jaundice  coming  on  makes 
the  diagnosis  more  certain,  and  the  finding  of  the  stone  confirms  it. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  jaundice  is  absent.  The 
absence  of  feverishness  and  quick  pulse,  the  avoidance  of  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  the  catching  pain  in  respiration, 
distinguish  acute  inflammation  of  the  capsule,  or  surface  of  the  liver! 
from  biliary  colic.  Biliary  colic  may  be  mistaken  for  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  intestinal  and  renal  colic,  and  aneurisms  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  hepatic  arteries. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  pain  of  undigested  food  in  the 
stomach  unable  to  pass  the  pylorus,  by  the  manifest  relief  afforded 
by  the  vomitmg.  From  simple  neuralgia  of  the  stomach  by  the  seat 
of  pam  and  uneasiness  about  the  gall  bladder,  and  soreness  on 
pressure  there  during  the  intervals  of  the  attacks.  The  painful 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  are  generally  distinotive 
enough.    Intestinal  coHc  is  traceable  to  indigestible  food  or  lead 
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poisoning,  and  is  felt  lower  down  in  the  abdomen.  Henal  colic  is 
accompanied  with  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  blood  disks  or 
decided  blood  in  the  urine  and  drawing  up  of  the  testicle. 

Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  sometimes  give  rise  to  intense 
paroxysms  of  pain  which  may  be  referred  to  the  right  side.^  Frerichs 
relates  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery,  which  were  mistaken 
for  gall-stones  and  which  even  caused  jaundice.  Aneurisms  may 
generally  be  detected  by  tremor,  pulsation,  and  murmurs.  In  one  of  the 
cases  mentioned  by  Frerichs,  however,  the  aneurism  of  the  hepatic 
artery  was  not  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  hardly  diagnosable. 
Fortunately,  aneurisms  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  very  rare.  In  some 
persons,  owing  to  the  wide  radiation  of  pain,  and  the  difficulty  they 
have  of  localising  their  sensations,  very  little  assistance  in  the 
diagnosis  is  derived  from  inquiry  as  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  if 
jaundice  is  absent  it  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  existence  of  biliary 
colic.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  great  number  of  the  painful  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  occurring  in 
•elderly  persons  not  otherwise  unhealthy,  depend  upon  gall-stones. 

If  the  calculus  is  large  with  a  rough  surface,  we  may  hope  that  it  is 
solitary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  calculi  are  smooth  and  facetted, 
they  are  numerous. 

We  should  infer  that  a  calculus  was  arrested  in  the  cystic  duct  if 
the  pain  ceased,  leaving  perhaps  uneasiness  about  the  gall  bladder, 
and  if  after  a  little  time  it  began  to  distend  without  jaundice  or 
•enlargement  of  the  liver.  If  on  the  other  hand,  jaundice  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gall  bladder  and  liver  come  on,  we  should  infer  impaction 
in  the  common  duct. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  guarded.  A  large  number  of  cases  re- 
•cover  completely  after  more  or  less  suffering.  Still  the  accidents  which 
iiave  been  described  as  occasionally  attending  gall-stones  from  their 
"beginning  until  their  final  expulsion  from  the  body,  show  that  they 
involve  considerable  risk.  These  cases  may  run  on  for  years  and 
ultimately  become  dangerous. 

Treatment. — This  should  aim  at  relieving  the  effects  of  Biliary 
Oalculi,  and  preventing  their  formation. 

The  violent  pain  of  biliary  colic  caUs  urgently  for  relief  This  must 
loe  attempted  by  anodynes,  of  which  opium  in  some  shape  or  other  is 
amongst  the  most  efficacious.  Half  a  grain  of  morphia  freshly  made 
Tip  into  a  pill,  or  in  solution,  may  be  given  and  repeated  every  two 
hours  for  two  or  three  times  if  the  pain  does  not  abate.  The  effects 
•of  opium  are  most  certainly  and  speedily  produced  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  :  one-sixth  of  a  grain  maybe  injected  beneath  the 
^kin,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  tiU  one  grain  has  been 
iid ministered,  but  of  course  the  repetition  must  be  guided  by  cir- 

^  Stokes,  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  612.  . 
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cumstances  and  not  resorted  to  until  the  effects  of  the  previous  dose  are 
passing  off.  If  the  pain  is  greatly  soothed  it  will  be  sufficient.  If  the 
opiate  treatment  does  not  relieve  the  pain,  chloroform  inhalations  may- 
be resorted  to ;  the  patient  may  be  kept  under  its  influence  for  some 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  produce  deep  coma  throughout  the 
paroxysm.  Chloroform  may  also  be  given  internally  instead  of  by  in- 
halation. Belladonna  is  supposed  to  relax  the  spasm:  it  may  be  given 
in  half-grain  doses  of  the  extract,  or  in  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  every 
three  hours,  and  withdrawn  if  its  physiological  effects  begin  to  show 
themselves.  Belladonna,  however,  seems  more  useful  in  the  milder 
forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  passage  of  the  calculus  is  prolonged  ; 
given  then  in  half-grain  doses,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  it  may  facilitate 
its  passage.  Benefit  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  If  there 
be  much  depression,  however,  instead  of  this,  warm  fomentations  may 
be  applied  assiduously  to  the  right  side  and  epigastrium.  The  acid 
vomiting  and  spasm  are  often  greatly  relieved,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Prout,^ 
by  the  use  of  frequent  draughts  of  warm  water,  containing  one  or  two 
drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  pint.  The  first  portions  are  generally 
rejected,  but  the  fluid  is  afterwards  retained,  and  the  pain  and  retching 
abate.  Laudanum  may  be  combined  with  it.  Emetics  should  not  be 
given ;  they  are  likely  to  add  to  the  risk  without  helping  the  stone  to 
pass  through  the  ducts.  After  the  stone  has  passed  the  common  duct, 
it  is  better  to  leave  its  expulsion  to  nature  than  to  give  purgatives ; 
the  less  the  bowel  is  irritated,  the  better  the  prospect  of  the  stone 
passing.  If  there  be  decided  tenderness  in  the  hypochondrium, 
leeches  afford  relief. 

Medicines  have  been  prescribed  with  the  view  of  dissolving  the 
calculi  in  the  gaU  bladder.  Although  at  one  time  they  were  in  repute, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  some  of  them,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  and 
turpentine,  can  act;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  only  benefit 'they 
afford  is  by  quieting  spasms. 

Alkaline  medicines  have  been  recommended  with  better  reason,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  a  solvent  effect  upon  the  stones'  If 
the  bile  would  be  rendered  more  alkaline,  there  might  be  less  chance 
of  deposition,  and  possibly  some  diminution  of  the  calculi  take  place 
but  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  effects  of  such  remedies  The 
alkaline  medicines  recommended  are,  carbonate  of  soda  and  phosphate 
ot  potash.  Their  use  should  be  maintained  for  some  time  The 
mmeral  waters  of  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Ems,  and  Marienbad  have  great 
repute  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi.  Frerichs  says  that  they  have 
certainly  proved  eflicacious  remedies  against  gaU-stones.  Dufresne 
recommends  Vichy,  and  for  delicate  persons,  Ems.  There  is  no  good 
evidence,  however  that  these  waters  have  any  solvent  effect  upon 
the  stones,  and  though  patients  are  relieved  there  by  passin-  the 
stones,  It  IS  not  possible  to  say  that  they  might  not  get  rid  of  "them 
elsewhere.  Erenchs  thinks  that  the  quantity°of  watef  taken  pi^c  ce^ 
a  more  copious  flow  of  bile,  and  hence  the  calculi  are  forced  onwards 

1  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal  Disease,  4th  edit.  p.  257. 
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more  easily.    As  moat  of  these  waters  can  now  be  had  imported  it 

r7.ul  t^d  "  T      I'''  ^f^'''''-    ^^^^  patient's  Motld  b 

regu  ated.  He  should  avoid  fat  substances  and  malt  liquor  He 
should  be  enjomed  to  take  moderate  exercise,  and  to  be  in  the  oijen 
air  as  much  as  possible.  The  visits  to  the  waLw-p  aces  above 
mentioned  have  the  advantage  of  combining  fTefh  2' Td  p^^^^^^^^ 
scenery  all  of  which  improve  the  general  health,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  better  this  is,  the  more  chance  there  is  of^he  bile 
being  kept  m  a  normal  state. 


SUPPURATIVE   INFLAMMATION  OF   THE  LIVER. 


By  W.  C.  Maclean,  M.D. 


Definition. — Diffuse  or  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  paren- 
cliyma  of  the  gland,  resulting  in  resolution  or  in  suppuration,  the  ab- 
scesses in  the  latter  case  being  sometimes  single,  sometimes  multiple. 
A  disease  for  the  most  part  confined  to  hot  and  malarious  countries, 
rarely  seen  before  the  age  of  20  or  after  45,  often  associated  with 
dysentery,  which  it  seriously  complicates.  Occurring  sometimes 
in  an  insidious  form,  unmarked  by  very  distinctive  symptoms 
or  much  constitutional  disturbance ;  or,  of  a  more  acute  type,  with 
local  and  sympathetic  pain,  pyi'exia,  and  other  symptoms  depend- 
ing on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  cannot  be  defined,  varying  as  it  does  from  a  few  days,  when 
it  may  be  presumed  resolution  has  taken  place,,  to  12.0,  or  more',  after 
suppuration. 

SynonymSv— Hepatitis  Acuta ;  Hepatite ;  Inflammiation  du  foie,  Fr. ; 
Leberentziindung,  G&rm. 

In  treating  of  the  disease  which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  this  article, 
I  prefer  the  term  "suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver"  to  that  of 
Tiepatitis;  for  inflammation  of  the  capsule,  perihepatitis,  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parenchyma,  are  often  both  included  under  the  latter  term  ; 
and  these  diseases^  although  alike  in  some  of  their  symptoms,  differ  in 
their  site,  termination,  and  consequences.  The  term  Hepatitis  Chronica 
IS  used  in  a  still  more  extended  sense,  for,  particularly  in  military  prac- 
tice, it  is  frequently  applied  to  diseases  which  have  no  etiological  relation 
to  one  another,  and  in  which  inflammatory  action  has  in  fact  played  no 
part  from  first  to  last.  This  confusion  results  in  part,  from  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  the  ofiicial  classification  of  diseases  in  use  in  the 
British  and  Indian  armies. 

Etiology.— Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  a  rare  disease 
m  temperate  climates.  When  pus  is  found  in  the  liver  in  tern 
perate  countries,  unless  the  case  has  been  imported  from  a  hot 
climate,  the  abscess  can  generally  be  traced  either  to  inflammation 
foUowing  a  direct  injury,  such  as  a  blow  in  tlie  right  hypochondrium 
to  the  existence  of  septic  matter  in  some  distant  part  of  the  body  o^ 
to  inflammation  of  branches  of  the  portal  system  after  operations  about 
the  rectum.    In  those  rare  instances  in  which  foreign  bodies  become 
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lodged  in  the  liver,  abscesses  may  form  around  them,  and  the  same 
result  follows  the  intrusion  of  lumbrici  from  the  intestine  along  the 
biliary  ducts  into  the  substance  of  the  gland.  Only  one  example  of 
hepatic  abscess  following  a  blow  has  come  under  my  observation.  A 
soldier  of  intemperate  habits,  while  intoxicated,  was  run  away  with  by 
a  horse  and  dashed  with  violence  against  a  gate-post ;  an  enormous 
abscess  of  the  liver  followed,  which  proved  fatal.  Instances  of  pus 
deposits  in  the  liver  following  suppuration  in  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  are  related  by  many  surgeons ;  and  Budd  and  Frerichs  from 
the  writings  of  Dance,  Cruveilhier,  and  Dr.  Jackson  of  Calcutta,  give 
examples  of  hepatic  abscesses  following  phlebitis  of  the  portal  vein 
after  cauterization  of  a  cancer  of  the  rectum,  operations  for  fistula  in  ano, 
the  extirpation  of  haemorrhoids,  and  violence  in  reducing  prolapsus  of 
the  rectum.  This  is  anatomically  intelligible,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  pelvic  veins  of  the  heemorrhoidal  plexus  communicate  with 
the  portal  system  through  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 

In  the  pathological  museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at 
Netley,  there  is  a  preparation  of  tlie  liver  of  a  man  who  died  of 
phthisis,  showing  a  cavity,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  lobe,  in  which  a  needle  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  of  a  dark 
colour,  was  found.  The  patient  had  swallowed  the  needle  two  years 
before.  The  cavity  of  the  abscess  communicated  with  the  duodenum 
immediately  below  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach ;  through  this 
opening  the  pus  had  drained  away  unobserved.  The  existence  of  the 
abscess  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected  during  life. 

In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  specimen  showing  the  liver  per- 
forated in  every  direction  by  lumbrici,  around  which  small  abscesses 
had  formed.  The  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts  are  also  distended 
with  these  filthy  intruders,  and  some  were  found  in  the  stomach  and 
duodenum,  in  the  nares  also,  and  even  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  probably 
sent  there  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  specimen  was  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  Maltese  boy,  two  years  of  age,  who  died  of  dysentery ;  but 
whether  or  not  symptoms  of  hepatic  mischief  were  noted  during  life  is 
not  recorded  in  the  brief  history  of  the  case.  Suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  is  a  disease  of  hot  and  malarious  countries,  but, 
for  reasons  not  yet  well  known,  not  equally  prevalent  in  all.  Thus 
it  is  common  and  fatal  in  India,  while  in  the  West  Indies  this 
disease  is  rare,  and  the  mortality  from  it  is  trifling.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  temperature  is  high,  and  as  regards  the  use  and  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  the  habits  of  Englishmen  are  much  the  same  in  both. 
Dr.  Parkes  thinks  that  the  greater  use  of  highly  spiced  food  and  un- 
skilful cooking  among  soldiers  in  India  may  to  some  extent  explain 
the  difference.  But  I  suspect  our  countrymen  in  the  AVest  Indies  are 
nearly  as  much  given  to  stimulate  their  languid  appetites  by  hot  pep- 
pers as  Anglo-Indians.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  insular  climate 
exercises  a  salutary  influence.  There  is  no  lack  of  malaria  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  it  is  less  generally  diffused— more  local  than  in  India;  and, 
although  the  temperature  there  is  high,  the  air  is  tempered  and  purified 
by  the  regular  action  of  the  sea-breeze  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  in 
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India,  save  over  a  limited  area  of  that  vast  continent  contiguous  to  the 
sea.  In  the  West  Indies,  Europeans  can,  and  do,  expose  themselves  to 
the  sun  with  comparative  impunity.  English  soldiers  undergoing  penal 
discipline  labour  in  the  quarries  and  on  the  roads  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  maintain  good  health  ;  but  on  the  continent  of  India, 
if  similarly  employed,  they  would  certainly  suffer  severely  from  sun- 
stroke, hepatic  and  other  affections  of  an  acute  type. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  influence  of  continued  high  tempera- 
ture in  causing  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver,  although  some 
esteemed  authors  have  made  light  of  it.    A  most  insidious  and  fatal 
form  of  the  disease  prevails  on  the  continent  of  India  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  great  heat  and  concentrated  malaria  act  together. 
Morehead,— while  he  admits  that  heat  is  under  certain  conditions  a 
direct  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  explains  iu  this 
way,  "its  occurrence  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year  in  plethoric 
Europeans  lately  arrived  in  India,  with  excreting  functions  deranged 
by  free  living," — regards  "  external  cold  acting  on  systems  depraved  by 
the  cachexia  induced  by  residence  in  the  tropics,  as  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  hepatic  inflammation."    Sir  Eanald  Martin  also  insists  much 
on  this  view,  having  often  seen  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver  follow 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  a  cold  north  wind  on  people  issuing  from 
heated  ball-rooms  in  Calcutta. 

Intemperance  in  drinking  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  predispos- 
ing to  this  disease.  It  is  well  known  that  spirit-drinking  is  an  exciting 
cause  of  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gland,  yet  at 
Ketley,  where  we  see  all  the  invalids  of  the  British  army  from  India, 
cirrhosis  is  by  no  means  a  very  common  disease.  I  believe  the  explana- 
tion to  be  that  the  intemperate  there  are,  most  of  them,  cut  off  by  more 
acute  diseases,  such  as  delirium  tremens,  acute  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  dysentery,  before  there  is  time  for  the  development  of  so 
chronic  an  affection  as  cirrhosis. 

According  to  Waring's  invaluable  statistical  inquiry  into  the  patho- 
logy of  abscess  of  the  liver,  out  of  forty  cases  in  which  the  habits  of  the 
sufferers  were  noted,  67-5  per  cent,  were  intemperate. 
.    Indolence  and  excess  in  eating,  combined  with  heat  and  malaria 
•are  probably  the  most  active  causes  of  the  disease  amongst  men  and 
■women  m  the  higher  classes  not  given  to  intemperance  in  drinking. 
.    The  frequent  association  of  hepatic  abscess  with  dysentery  has  been 
.  already  briefly  adverted  to  in  the  article  "  Dysentery"  in  the  first  volume 
•of  this  work.    The  opinion  that  suppuration  in  the  liver  is  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  the  stomach,  the  craU- 
.  bladder,  or  gall-ducts,  is  one  that,  although  held  to  some  extent  bv 
.  other  authors,  has  found  its  ablest  advocate  in  Dr.  Budd    The  theoiy 
■  IS  that  the  liver  becomes  involved  by  some  contamination  of  the  portal 
blood.    Dr.  Budd  holds  that  small  and  scattered  abscesses  result  from 
contamination  of  the  portal  blood,  either  by  pus,  formed  by  suppurative 
inflammation  of  one  of  the  smaU  intestinal  veins,  or  by  matter  of  other 
kmd  resulting  from  softening  of  the  tissues ;  and  when  the  inflamma- 
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tion  has  been  diffuse,  ending  in  a  large  collection  of  pus,  lie  attributes 
the  result  to  the  absorption  of  the  fetid  gaseous  and  liquid  contents 
of  the  large  intestine  in  dysentery,  conveyed  immediately  to  the  liver. 

I  have  already  stated  (article  "Dysentery,"  vol.  i.)  that  in  dysentery  of 
long  stauduig  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  sound  liver ;  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  post-mortem  registers  at  Netley  has  satisfied  me  that 
this  observation  has  even  a  wider  application  than  I  was  aware  of. 
Dr.  Budd's  exclusive  theory  has  not  been  generally  accepted  by  pliy- 
sicians  who  have  investigated  it  with  care  ;  in  India,  in  particular,  it 
has_  few  supporters.  I  can  only  very  briefly  indicate  the  facts  that 
militate  against  it.  While  the  frequent  co-existence  of  the  two  diseases 
IS  admitted,  if  Dr.  Budd's  explanation  were  true,  abscess  of  the  liver 
ought  to  be  a  much  more  common  disease  than  it  is.  Thus,  as  has 
been  noticed  by  Waring-  and  many  other  writers,  it  does  not  follow 
ulceration  of  the  glandular  structures  in  the  intestine  in  enteric  fever 
and  other  affections. 

Although  dysentery  is  occasionally  seen  in  temperate  climates  with 
ulceration,  softening,  and  even  gangrene  of  the  mucous  tissues,  hepatic 
abscess  is  extremely  rare.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Baly's  oft-quoted  cases  in  the 
Milbank  Penitentiary,  amounting  to  "  many  hundreds,"  hepatic  abscess 
was  not  found  in  a  single  case. 

In  the  Pathological  Museum  at  Netley  there  are  forty-eight  speci- 
mens of  abscesses  of  the  liver.  In  thirty-four  the  abscess  was  un- 
complicated with  any  intestinal  lesion ;  in  nine  there  was  a  dysenteric 
history,  but  no  record  of  any  intestinal  lesion  ;  in  five,  hepatic  abscess 
and  intestinal  lesions  co-existed.  In  three  of  the  above  it  is  specially 
noted  that  the  dysenteric  symptoms  followed  the  formation  of  abscess. 

In  fifty  of  Morehead's  fatal  cases  of  dysentery  there  was  no  abscess 
of  the  liver,  and  in  twenty-one  of  his  fatal  casas  of  abscess  there  was 
no  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  Dr.  Parkes  examined  twenty-three 
fatal  cases  of  dysentery  in  India  and  Burmah,  and  found  consecutive 
hepatic  abscess  in  five,  or  in  21-74  per  cent.  Mr.  Waring  collected 
from  six  different  regiments  serving  in  the  Madras  Presidency  260 
fatal  cases  of  acute  dysentery;  there  were  sixty-eight  complicated 
,  with  abscess,  or  2615  per  cent.  The  same  author  gives  300  fatal 
'  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver  from  Indian  records ;  in  only  27  per 
cent,  was  the  hepatitis  preceded  by  dysentery.  In  204  of  the  cases 
where  the  condition  of  the  large  intestine  was  noted  after  death,  there 
were  no  appearances  of  dysentery  in  fifty-one.  Out  of  twenty-five 
fatal  cases  of  dysentery  in  the  post-mortem  register  at  Netley,  mostly 
from  India,  abscess  of  the  liver  was  found  in  only  three. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  of  the  same  kind ;  enough 
•has  been  given  to  disprove  the  exclusive  pyaemic  theory.  But  I  am 
far  from  denying  that  it  accounts  in  a  reasonable  way  for  an  uncertain 
but  probably  considerable  number  of  cases  of  suppurative  hepatitis 
resulting  in  multiple  abscesses. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— It  is  not  often  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  examining  the  liver  before  the  formation  of  pus  has  been  completed. 
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In  a  few  cases  of  multiple  abscesses  I  have  seen  the  process  in  its 
different  stages  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  same  liver.  Allow- 
ance being  made  for  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  affected  organ, 
there  is,  as  Morehead  has  observed,  no  difference  between  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  in  the  liver  and  the  same  process  elsewhere. 

There  is  first  a  stage  of  hypersemia,  of  turgescence,  circumscribed 
or  diffuse,  as  the  case  may  be ;  when  cut  into,  the  part  bleeds  freely, 
and  often  presents  a  gra,nular  appearance.  This  granular  surface 
is  quite  visible  in  some  of  our  Netley  specimens  that  have  been 
many  years  in  spirits. 

_  Bounding  this  red  and  softened  portion  there  is  a  buff-coloured 
ring  of  uncertain  magnitude.  Sometimes  this  pale  yellow  colour  is 
widely  diffused,  as  in  a  case  of  mine  examined  at  iTetley  in  July 
1867 — in  which  a  superficial  abscess  on  the  convex  part  of  the  right 
lobe  had  discharged  into  the  right  lung,  the  buff  colour  pervading 
the  whole  of  the  affected  lobe.  At  a  later  stage  lymph  is  effused  into 
the  congested  portion,  which  now  assumes  a  pale  colour ;  on  section, 
yellowish  points  containing  pus.  will  be  seen  thickly  distributed  over 
the  section.  These  pus  spots,  according  to  Trerichs,  "  first  form  in 
the  centre  of  the  lobules,  the  margins  still  remaining  firm."  The  pus 
points  rapidly  coalesce,  forming  an  abscess,  large  or  small,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  effused  lymph. 

The  condition  of  the  hepatic  tissue  surrounding  the  abscess  varies. 
Sometimes  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  dark  colour,  and  hardened ;  in  others 
this  dark  colour  gradually  fades  into  the  pale  yellow  described  above ; 
and  again,  the  boundary  between  the  two  is  sharply  traced.^ 

The  condition  of  the  gall-bladder  is,  as  might  be  expected,  variable, 
depending  on  the  duration  of  the  case,  the  amount  of  hepatic  tissue 
implicated,  and  other  causes  affecting  the  quality  of  the  bile.  It  has 
never  happened  to  me  to  see  its  coats  affected  with  inflammation  in 
connexion  with  hepatic  abscess  ;  but  I  have  noticed  a  great  variety  of 
conditions  in  the  bile  found  in  it  after  death.  In  some  it  is  black 
thick,  and  tenacious ;  in  others  grass-green  and  viscid ;  and  in  a  few 
cases  thm,  almost  watery,  and  of  a  brownish-red  appearance  Where 
inflammation  is  found  it  has  probably  been  excited  by  the  vitiated 
nature  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

'  1°      BriUsh  Medical  of  June  22d,  1867,  there  is  the  notice  of  a  paper  read 

before  the  Berlm  Medical  Society  by  Dr.  Cohnheim,  detailing  the  results  ofS  obseT 
rations  on  the  formation  of  pus  as  a  product  of  inflammatory  action.    In  this  paner 
Dr.  Cohnheina  announces,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  experiments  that  Z 
coT>uscles  not  only  closely  resemble  white-blood  cells,  as  has  lonsL^Tin^i  hJT. 
xdmtual.    "He  has,"  says  the  able  correspondent  of  the  JouniT  'Srovprl  tw' 
puscles  are  actuaUy  white  cells  which  have'  emigrated  fromThrLoSZam  "  ^Tf  "^f 
view  of  pyogenesis  should  be  established,  the  ofd  theory  "whfch  refers  theTricn  f 
corpuscles  to  the  proliferation  of  cells  or  germinal  matter  in  oc^^llo\Tll  P"^- 
its  death-blow."    It  appears  to  me  alsoS  t  wHl  thio^a  nevf 

of  punilent  collections  in  the  liver  in  that  obrciire  "^^1  of  ^  the  formation 
are  found  without  any  of  the  recognised  s  gn  of  SamnTto/v  act ion^^^^^  ''^'^  f '"'^'"^ 
suffering  from  malarial  cachexiaf  in  whose  bloS  whrte  .iL  5^  and  women 

the  new  view  is  accepted  ^7  pathologists  geSly^'ifougJ^^ 

to  something  more  than  a  theory  of  pus  formation  -  if  en^r^o  +  •     ?  *^'^atn-t)low 

letting  fails  80  often  in  this  class  of  cEes  to  prevent  t  '^^'^  "^^^ 
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Kind,  Position,  and  Nmnber  of  Alscesscf<.—T\\Q  abscesses  resulting 
from  the  suppurative  process  may  be  single  or  multiple,  superficial  or 
deep-seated,  circumscribed  or  diffuse,  encysted,  or  limited  merely  by 
an  ill-defined  and  incomplete  lympliy  deposit. 

Some  abscesses  are  circumscribed  by  a  boundary  of  effused  lympb 
more  or  less  complete;  others  are  quite  undefined,  with  their  margins 
ragged  and  shreddy.  A  few  are  enclosed  in  cysts  of  varying  thick- 
ness. Only  seven  out  of  forty-eight  cases  in  the  Netley  Museum 
have  distinct  well-defined  cysts  of  varying  thickness.  In  two  speci- 
mens^ the  investing  membrane  has  attained  to  a  "cartilaginous  thick- 
ness," and  in  another  an  inverted  cyst  is  shown  nearly  as  thick  as 
ordinary  wash-leather.  These  membranous  investments  are  evidently 
formed  by  the  consolidation  and  organization  of  the  circumscribed 
effused  lymph,  assuming  the  form  of  condensed  connective  tissue. 
Some  cysts  are  perfectly  smooth  within,  while  others  are  more  or  less 
granular.  Abscesses  of  old  standing  have  their  internal  surfaces 
smooth ;  those  of  recent  formation  are  more  or  less  ragged,  shreds  of 
lyniph  and  softened  hepatic  tissue  hanging  from  the  walls  of  the 
cavity.  Abscesses  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  gland.  In  Mr. 
Waring's  collected  cases,  the  right  lobe  alone  was  affected  in  163,  or 
67-355  per  cent. ;  the  left  lobe  in  sixteen,  or  6-611  per  cent.  ;  and  both 
lobes  in  thirty-five,  or  14-462  per  cent.  In  the  Netley  preparations 
the  abscess  is  situated  on  the  convex  and  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
right  lobe  in  thirty-six  cases ;  on  its  concave  surface  in  three  ;  while 
the  left  lobe  is  affected  in  only  seven  cases  ;  in  one  the  abscess  is  inter- 
mediate ;  both  lobes  were  affected  in  five  of  the  cases. 

Abscesses  vary  infinitely  in  number.  Dr.  Parkes  mentions  a  case 
in  which  ninety  were  found,  and  in  Mr.  Waring's  collected  cases  the 
number  varied  from  one  to  thirty-six.  In  the  Netley  collection  thirty- 
seven  are  single  and  eleven  multiple.  In  three  the  abscesses  are  said 
to  have  been  "numerous ;"  but  as  only  portions  of  the  liver  are  pre- 
served, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  there  were ;  the  rest  vary 
from  one  to  six,  and  in  one  case  the  whole  organ  is  converted  into  the 
sac  of  a  huge  abscess,  which  contained  seventeen  pints  of  pus,  and 
two  of  a  thin  serous  fluid. 

Quantity  and  Quality  of  Pus. — The  quantity  of  pus  varies  from  an 
ounce  or  two  to  the  enormous  quantity  recorded  above,  viz.  seventeen 
pints.  In  another  of  the  JSTetley  cases  seven  pints  and  a-half  were 
found,  the  abscess  involving  the  whole  of  the  right  lobe.  In  INIr. 
Waring's  collected  cases  the  quantity  varied  from  four  ounces  to  a 
gallon,  which  large  amount  was  found  in  two  cases. 

Pus  has  been  observed  in  hepatic  abscesses  to  present  every  variety 
of  colour,  consistence,  and  odour.  According  to  my  experience,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  "laudable,"  that  is,  of  the  consistence,  colour,  and  slight 
odour  of  a  so-called  healthy  abscess.  I  have  seen  examples  presenting 
the  red  and  pinky  colour  described  by  various  authors,  and  others  in 
which  the  pus  had  a  marbled  appearance,  given  to  it  by  streaks  of  a 
pinkish  colour,  composed  of  blood  intimately  incorporated  with  pus. 
Much  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  whether 
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or  not  air.  for  example,  lias  had  free  access  to  the  suppurating  cavity, 
as  after  surgical  operations  for  the  relief  of  abscesses,  in  wliich  case 
the  pus  will  generally  soon  lose  its  "  laudable  "  character,  and  become 
more  or  less  offensive.  Mr.  Waring  has  noted  it  as  "  thick,"  "  creamy," 
'  white,"  "  greenish,"  "  sero-purulent,"  "  brownish,"  or  "  reddish,"  "  dark 
yellow,"  "  very  offensive  matter  mixed  with  sloughy  shreds,"  and  so  on. 
Examination  with  the  microscope  will  often  reveal  portions  of  hepatic 
tissue,  and  where  the  abscess  has  found  its  route  of  discharge  through 
the  right  lung,  traces  of  lung  tissue  may  also  sometimes  be  found. 

Modes  of  Discharge. — Abscesses  of  the  liver  may  remain  intact 
until  death,  or  may  find  issue  {a)  externally  through  the  abdominal 
walls,  {b)  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  lung  or  pleura,  (c)  into  the 
pericardium,  (d)  into  the  stomach,  {e)  into  the  intestines  (duodenum 
or  colon),  (/)  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  {i)  into  a  pouch  of  perito- 
neum, {j )  into  the  hepatic  vein. 

Of  the  Netley  Museum  cases,  twenty-nine  remained  intact  at  death, 
some  tending  towards  the  outer  walls,  others  to  the  diaphragm ;  two 
were  discharged  by  operation,  six  opened  into  the  right  lung,  three 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  three  into  the  pericardium,  two  into  the 
stomach,  one  into  the  duodenum,  one  into  the  colon,  and  one  into  a 
pouch  of  peritoneum.  In  Mr.  Waring's  oft-quoted  three  hundred 
cases,^  the  abscesses  terminated  in  the  following  manner : — 

No. 

Remained  intact   169 

Evacuated  by  operation,  a  solitary  abscess  being  present     ....  29 
,,          „            there  being  numerous  abscesses,  one  opened, 

and  the  others  remaining  intact      ...  1 8 
One  abscess  opened  by  operation,  another  subsequently  bursting  into 

the  abdominal  cavity   1 

Opened  spontaneously  into  the  thoracic  cavity   14 

,,          ,,            into  the  right  lung   28 

,,  ,,  into  the  abdominal  cavity  .15 

, ,          „            into  the  colon  or  large  intestines   7 

,,           ,,            into  the  stomach   1 

,,          ,,            into  the  hepatic  vein,  leading  to  the  vena  cava  2 
into  the  hepatic  vein,  at  its  junction  Avith  the 
vena  cava,  and  another  communicating  with 

the  cellular  tissue  arouud  the  right  kidney  1 

Communicated  with  the  hepatic  ducts   1 

with  the  right  kidney   2 

,,           with  the  gall-bladder   \ 

,,           with  an  abscess  in  the  iliac  region   1 

Opened  spontaneously  through  the  ribs  iu  the  back   1 

One  abscess  had  opened  into  the  colon,  and  another  had  passed  off  by 

the  hepatic  ducts  into  the  duodenum   1 

One  abscess  had  opened  into  the  stomach,  a  second  into  the  duode- 
num, and  a  tliird  had  been  evacuated  by  oi)eration   1 

One  abscess  had  opened  into  the  abiloniiual  cavity,  and  a  second  into 

the  lungs   j 

Terminated  in  erysipelas  of  the  lower  extremities,  simulating  phleo-- 

masia  dolens,  the  abscess  opening  into  the  lungs  °.  i 

Doubtful  '    "  g 

300 


Per  cent. 
56-335 


16-000 


4-  660 
9-333 

5-  000 
2-333 


6-333 


100-000 


1  Waring's  Inquiry  into  the  Statistics  and  Pathology  of  some  points  connected  with 
Abscess  in  the  Liver.  ^ 
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Do  abscesses  of  the  liver  ever  undergo  absorption  ? 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  observe  puckered  depressed  cica- 
trices on  the  surface  of  the  gland.  The  Netley  collection  contains  many 
such  specimens.  In  the  early  years  of  my  Indian  service  these  were 
invariably  regarded  as  evidence  that  a  superficial  abscess  had  formed 
and  been  absorbed  in  that  spot.  That  some  of  these  admit  of  such  an 
explanation  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  more  recent  and  accurate 
observation  has  demonstrated  the  frequent  association  of  these  cica- 
trix-like  depressions  with  the  syphilitio  dyscrasia;  and  where  they 
contain  the  gummatose  nodules,  the  '  greyish-yellow  fibroid  nodules  ' 
of  Frerichs,  with  palpable  evidence,  in  other  organs,  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  their  true  nature. 

Dr.  Morehead  gives  three  cases  in  which  the  process  of  absorption 
had  certainly  taken  place,  and  one  in  which  recovery  in  this  way  was 
probable.  In  the  cases  where  absorption  had  evidently  occurred,  a 
"  putty-like  substance  "  alone  remained  in  the  sac,  identical,  I  pre- 
sume, with  the  "  cheesy  matter  "  described  as  found  under  like  cir- 
cumstances by  Frerichs  and  other  observers. 

Clinical  Histoey  and  Symptoms. — There  is  no  disease  so  difficult 
to  describe  as  suppuration  of  the  liver,  and,  paradoxical  as  the  saying 
may  be,  I  suspect  this  difficulty  is  experienced  most  by  those  who 
have  had  most  experience  in  dealing  with  it.  The  task  assigned  to 
me  in  this  article  is  to  describe  suppurative  inflammation  of  tlifi  liver, 
but,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  a  disease  so  closely  resembling  it 
in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and,  consequently,  so  often  confounded  with 
it,  that  I  must  briefly  advert  to  it  here.  This  is  inflammation  of  the 
investing  capsule  of  the  liver,  the  perihepatitis  of  Frericlis  and  other 
writers. 

Morehead  appears  to  think  that  this  disease  is  not  common  in 
India.  It  is  always  with  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  differ  from  this 
accurate  clinical  observer  of  tropical  disease.  But  I  have  long  held 
a  different  opinion,  and  often  given  expression  to  it  in  my  published 
writings,  and  in  my  lectures  in  the  Army  Medical  School.  The  dia- 
gnosis is  far  more  important  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent.  A  great 
deal  of  the  support  that  is  still  given  to  blood-letting  in  the  treatment 
of  suppui'ative  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  based  on  the  apparent 
success  that  often  follows  the  large  abstraction  of  blood,  in  preventing, 
as  is  imagined,  the  formation  of  abscess,  whereas,  in  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  cases,  the  measure  has  been  directed  against  a 
disease  which  has  no  such  termination.  Thus,  a  very  recent  writer, 
after  acknowledging  that  he  recognised  the  case  to  be  one  of  capsular 
inflammation,  informs  his  readers  that  he  bled  his  patient  to  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  166  ounces,  besides  purging  him  severely  by  a  combi- 
nation of  active  cathartics,  and,  because  no  abscess  followed,  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  bleeding  prevented  suppuration. 

Perihepatitis  is  met  with  under  two  forms,  first  as  an  idiopathic 
disease ;  and  secondly,  consecutive  to  abscess  of  the  parenchyma. 
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Omitting  those  cases  in  which  it  occurs  as  a  part  of  general  peritonitis 
from  any  cause,  and  those  in  which,  according  to  Frerichs,  "  the  cap- 
sule becomes  inflamed  in  right  pleurisy/'  the  inflammation  spreading 
to  the  serous  covering  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  liver,  the  capsule 
of  the  gland  may  inflame  just  as  the  pleura  does  after  chills,  when  a 
person  has  been  overheated.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  pleurisy 
much  more  than  those  of  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma.  There  is 
pain  which  is  sharper  and  more  acute  thanin  true  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion. This  pain  is  sensibly  aggravated  on  pressure,  or  a  full  inspiration, 
or  after  any  movement.  It  is  described  often  by  the  common  expression 
"  stitch  in  the  side."  The  liver  is  not  congested,  and  the  urine  does 
not  differ  from  its  normal  appearance ;  with  the  above  symptoms 
there  is  more  or  less  febrile  excitement.  The  result  is  exudation  of 
lymph  between  the  gland  and  its  capsule,  strong  adhesions,  sometimes 
extending  to  neighbouring  organs,  and  occasionally  the  presence 
of  a  thin  layer  of  purulent  matter.  In  the  case  of  an  invalid  from 
India,  who  died  lately  at  IsTetley  from  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  liver  was  so  closely  embraced  by  its  adhering  capsule 
as  to  cause  atrophy  of  the  whole  organ.  This  man  had  a  history 
of  "  hepatitis,"  and  had  doubtless  been  treated  for  inflammation  of 
the  parenchyma. 

The  second  form  of  perihepatitis  is  that  in  which  it  occurs  when  an 
abscess  of  the  parenchyma  involves  the  capsule  as  it  makes  its  way 
to  the  surface.  The  symptoms  will  then  depend  upon  the  position  of 
the  abscess.  As  I  shall  presently  show,  it  often  happens  that  active 
treatment  for  the  prevention  of  suppuration  is  commenced  at  the 
setting  in  of  these  symptoms,  which  indicate,  not  the  commencement, 
but  the  last  step  of  the  process.  I  know  no  point  in  the  whole  clini- 
cal history  of  hepatic  inflammation  of  so  much  importance  as  the  one 
just  described. 

The  following  are  examples  : —  W.  M.  A  ,  medical  ofiicer  of  the 

Madras  army,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  had  sufiered  severely  from 
dysentery,  and  occasionally  passed  some  muco-purulent  matter  at 
stool.  This  gentleman  paid  me  a  visit,  and  spent  some  hours  with 
me,  in  the  Medical  School  at  the  Eesidency  of  Hyderabad  in  the 
Deccan.  I  observed  that  he  looked  ill  when  he  arrived ;  he  confessed 
that  for  many  days  he  had  been  aihng  without  any  very  marked 
symptoms  beyond  loss  of  appetite,  a  feeling  of  general  malaise,  and 
a  disinclination  for  any  active  physical  or  mental  exertion.  While 
engaged  in  examining  some  of  the  pupils,  he  suddenly  experienced  a 
distinct  rigor,  with  a  feeling  of  approaching  syncope,  followed  by  a 
copious  perspiration.  After  he  had  rested  a  little  in  the  recumbent 
position,  I  drove  him  to  my  house.  In  the  evening  he  rallied  sufli- 
ciently  to  return  to  his  own  home,  four  or  five  miles  distant.  Next 
day  he  resumed  his  duty,  experiencing  now  and  then  transient  chiils 
followed  by  slight  flushes  of  heat.  In  a  few  days  from  the  date  of  his 
visit  to  me,  while  playing  whist  with  some  friends,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  acute  stabbing  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriuro,  above 
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the  false  ribs,  with  sharp  fever,  followed  by  cough,  and  sympathetic 
pain  in  the  shoulder — in  a  word,  the  symptoms  usually  said-  to  denote 
"  acute  hepatitis."  Had  I  seen  him  then,  I  certainly  should  have  dis- 
suaded him  from  following  the  treatment  his  own  judgment  suggested, 
viz.  active  blood-letting,  general  and  local,  with  purgatives,  followed 
by  calomel.  I  saw  him  thirty-six  hours  after  the  setting  in  of  the 
above  symptoms,  free  from  pain,  but  much  prostrated,  and  expectora- 
ting purulent  matter,  from  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  through  the  right 
luag.  The  issue  of  the  case  was  fatal ;  and  on  examination  I  found 
an  abscess  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  communicating  with  the 
lung,  which  was  much  disorganized,  and  two  other  abscesses  deep  in 
the  right  lobe,  and  extensive  ulceration  of  the  great  intestine.  I  never 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  case.  The  active 
treatment  began  when  it  could  avail  nothing.  The  acute  symptoms 
indicated  a  curative  process,  namely,  adhesive  inflammation  of  the 
capsule  to  the  diaphragm,  preparatory  to  the  advance  of  an  abscess, 
long  antecedently  formed,  and  its  evacuation  by  the  lungs.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  the  mischief  revealed  after  death  dated  only 
from  the  setting  in  of  these  symptoms.  I  always  regarded  this  as  an 
unequivocal  case  of  hepatic  abscess,  consecutive  on  ulceration  of  the 
intestines. 

Here  is  another  case,  with  a  more  fortunate  issue  :  Lieut.  ,  H.M. 

 regiment,  arrived  at  Madras,  from  Secunderabad  in  the  Deccan, 

in  charge  of  a  detachment  of  troops.  This  of&cer,  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  had  been  two  years  in  India,  had  lived  foolishly,  drinking  to 
excess,  keeping  late  hours,  and  frequently  exposing  himself  in  the 
snipe-field,  a  hot  sun  overhead,  his  feet  being  immersed  in  water 
much  colder  than  the  surrounding  air.  For  days  before  I  saw  him  he 
had  been  ailing,  eating  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  but  drinking 
much.  His  complexion  was  dark  and  muddy,  his  eyes  were  congested, 
his  breath  heavy  and  alcoholic,  he  had  no  fever,  no  heat  of  skin,  and 
his  pulse  did  not  exceed  eighty.  He  had  little  to  say  in  the  way  of 
complaint,  except  that  he  was  "ill,"  and  unfit  for  anything  but  to 
recline  on  a  sofa.  I  examined  his  liver  with  care.  It  was  enlarged, 
without  doubt ;  he  had  a  sense  of  fulness,  but  allowed  me  to  take  any 
liberties  I  pleased  in  the  way  of  palpation  and  percussion.  His  urine 
was  high-coloured,  loaded  with  lithates,  and  so  turbid  that  I  could 
not  see  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  I  felt  convinced  that  I  had  to  do 
with  deep-seated  mischief  in  this  young  man's  liver ;  but,  even  had  I 
been  disposed  to  put  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  force,  there  was 
ample  reason  in  his  habits  to  forbid  it :  a  moderate  bleeding  would  have 
been  followed  by  delirium  tremens. 

Short  of  such  measures  I  did  what  the  case  admitted  of,  and  gave 
orders  to  be  called  as  soon  as  acute  symptoms  set  in,  which  I  con- 
fidently looked  for.  Within  fifty  hours  I  was  called  to  hira.  After  a 
sharp  rigor,  he  had  stabbing  pain  in  his  right  side  with  fever,  cough, 
a  "to  and  fro  "  sound  at  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  soon  followed  by 
purulent  expectoration.    Dr.  Paul,  of  the  General  Hospital,  saw  the 
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case  with  me ;  we  were  quite  at  one  about  the  treatuient.  We  well 
knew  that  antiphlogistics  could  avail  us  nothing  here,  that  the  mischief 
had  been  done  before  the  patient  came  under  medical  observation. 
His  strength  was  therefore  sustained  by  suitable  means,  pain_  ^yas 
allayed  by  fomentations  and  opiates,  the  mineral  acids  v/ith  quinine 
were  given,  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  this 
young  man  to  England  quite  convalescent.  Had  he  been  seen  for  the 
first  time  on  the  setting  in  of  the  acute  symptoms,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  antecedents,  and  treated  according  to  routine,  I  think 
the  issue  would  have  been  different.  Blood-letting  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  an  abscess  (that  was  already  there),  although  it 
would  certainly  have  weakened  the  patient;  and  if  mercury  had  been 
given,  and  it  had  acted,  as  it  is  supposed  to  act,  viz.  by  preventing  the 
effusion  of  lymph,  or  causing  its  absorption  after  effusion,  the  result 
W'Ould  have  been  equally  unfortunate,  for  adhesion  of  the  opposing 
surfaces  would  have  been  prevented  or  destroyed,  the  conservative 
operations  of  nature  would  have  been  interrupted,  and  escape  of  the 
abscess  into  the  abdomen  must  have  ended  the  case.  Having  thus 
premised,  I  proceed  to  consider  the 

Symptoms  of  Suppurative  Inflammation. — These  are  said  to  be 
a  sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  pain,  in- 
ability to  lie  on  the  right  side,  fever,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs, 
cough,  and  sympathetic  pain  in  the  shoulder,  and,  according  to  some 
authors,  jaundice.  In  the  two  cases  just  given,  and  I  could  give  many 
such,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  serious  and  destructive  mischief  may 
be  going  on,  and  yet  the  symptoms  may  be  such  as  to  excite  little 
alarm  either  in  the  patient  or  his  attendant,  unless  he  be  a  wary  and 
experienced  practitioner.  Looking  at  the  above  symptoms  in  their 
order,  it  will  be  found  that  enlargement  of  the  liver,  with  the  sensations 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  will  generally  be  present  if  a  considerable  part 
of  the  gland  is  implicated  in  the  morbid  process,  but  every  tropical 
physician  will  call  to  mind  numerous  examples  in  his  experience  of 
fibscesses  as  large  as  an  orange  having  been  found  without  any  enlarge- 
ment likely  to  attract  attention. 

Fain. — The  liver  is  not  a  sensitive  organ,  and  the  most  serious 
mischief  may  be  going  on  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  parenchyma, 
and  yet  no  pain  may  be  complained  of.  On  the  other  hand,  pain  may 
be  acutely  felt,  and  yet,  as  I  have  explained,  the  parenchyma  may  not 
be  affected  at  all.  This  symptom  is  always  influenced  by  the  depth 
at  which  the  inHammation  is  going  on,  being  usually  well  marked 
where  the  inflammation  is  superficial,  less  so,  or  absent,  where  it  is 
deep.  It  was  present  in  85  per  cent,  of  Eouis'  cases  (Frerichs).  When 
pain  and  enlargement  co-exist,  the  case  is  more  serious. 

Fever— In  latent  abscess  there  may  be  no  disturbance  of  the  circu- 
lation, u  ntil  the  abscess  approaches  the  surface.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  the  pulse  is  affected,  often  not  exceeding  80,  when  a  lar<Te  abscess 
may  be  in  process  of  formation  deep  in  the  gland.  \Vhen,^however, 
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the  capsule  is  affected,  there  is  an  immediate  rise  in  the  frequency  and 
sharpness  of  the  pulse,  and  in  all  cases  of  superficial  inflammation  it  is 
affected  from  the  first.  Careful  observations  with  the  thermometer 
made  by  me  in  the  clinical  wards  at  Netley,  have,  in  every  instance  of 
suppuration  of  the  liver  recently  under  observation,  shown  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  from  one  to  three  degrees  Fahr. 

Disturhaiice  of  the  Digestive  Organs. — Loss  of  appetite  is  an  occa- 
sional, but  by  no  means  invariable,  attendant  on  the  disease;  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  common  in  the  intemperate,  but  often  there  is 
little  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system.  I  can  confirm  the  fact  noted, 
by  Frerichs,  that  when  suppuration  commences,  "  the  tongue  becomes 
covered  with  a  grey  or  yellowish  coat."  On  the  other  hand,  violent 
gastric  symptoms  may  be  excited  when  the  stomach  or  duodenum  are 
implicated,  as  an  abscess  tends  to  discharge  into  one  or  other  of  the 
cavities. 

Hespiration  is  disturbed,  or  not,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
inflammatory  action.  When  an  abscess  is  making  its  way  through  the 
diaphragm,  a  short  dry  cough  is  then  developed,  often  preceded,  and 
for  a  short  time  attended,  by  a  friction  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  lung, 
which,  however,  does  not  last  long.  Sympathetic  pain  in  the  shoulder 
is  much  insisted  on  by  most  writers,  and  is  said  to  be  most  common 
when  the  inflammation  is  on  the  convex  portion  of  the  liver. 
Annesley  and  Parkes  say  this  is  a  symptom  of  uncertain  value, 
and  it  is  often  present  in  chronic  cases  where  there  has  been  no 
suppurative  inflammation. 

The  urine  gives  most  valuable  information,  and  should  be  narrowly 
examined.  Dr.  Parkes  says,  "  that  in  the  exquisite  forms  of  hepatitis, 
as  witnessed  in  hot  climates,  the  urine  is  most  highly  febrile,  and 
that  the  pigment  is  greatly  increased.  The  few  observations  which 
have  been  made,  imperfect  as  they  are,  show  that  there  must  have 
been  an  increase  in  the  urea.  When  large  abscesses  have  formed  in 
the  liver,  however,  and  the  functions  of  great  part  of  the  hepatic 
tissues  are  abolished,  the  urea  is  certainly  sometimes  deficient.  The 
urine  is  then  copious,  pale,  non-sedimentous,  and  non-albuminous." 
There  is  a  field  here  for  fresh  researches,  to  which  the  attention  of 
tropical  physicians  is  earnestly  invited. 

Jaundice,  although  often  given  by  systematic  authors  as  a  symptom 
of  inflammation,  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Ex- 
cepting to  a  slight  degree  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  I  have  never 
seen  it.  In  Morehead's  clinical  cases  it  was  extremely  rare,  but  it 
seems  to  be  rather  more  common  in  Algeria  than  in  India  (Haspel). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  symptoms  of  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  distinctive,  yet,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  a  wary  physician  will  not  often  be  deceived.  In 
the  first  place,  practitioners,  in  regions  where  this  disease  may  be  looked 
for,  should  always  examine  the  condition  of  this  great  gland,  even 
where  there  may  not  be  much  to  call  attention  to  it ;  if  this  be  done, 
although  little  value  can  be  attached  to  any  one  symptom,  it  is  hardly 
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possible  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  patient's  past  habits  and  history, 
to  liis  general  condition,  and  to  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of 
the  organ  with  all  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  percussion  and  palpation 
and  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  to  miss  coming  to  a  conclusion  on 
which  to  base  rational  treatment. 

Eemembering  also  how  frequently  abscess  of  the  liver  is  found  in 
dysentery,  the  physician  will,  in  treating  that  disease,  have  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  condition  of  this  gland,  both  as  to  function  and  physical 
state;  and  should  dysentery  or  obstinate  diarrhoea  follow  hepatic 
symptoms,  however  obscure,  and  resist  rational  treatment,  no  prudent 
physician  will  fail  to  suspect  hepatic  disease.  To  sum  up.  In  young 
sthenic  subjects,  who  have  not  been  long  in  the  tropics,  who  have  been 
living  freely,  exposing  themselves  to  the  sun  by  day  and  to  chills  at 
night,  we  may  expect  to  see  many  of  the  above  symptoms  well  m.arked. 
Again  in  hot  low-lying  malarial  localities,  and  particularly  in  men 
or  women  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  long  residence 
in  a  hot  climate,  the  symptoms  will  be  more  "silent"  and  insidious, 
and  in  all,  the  position  of  the  affected  part,  as  regards  nearness  to  the 
surface  or  the  reverse,  the  extent  of  the  tissue  implicated,  and  the 
contiguity  of  neighbouring  organs,  will  exercise  a  marked  influence 
on  the  symptoms. 

Signs  of  Suppuration. — How  can  we  tell  that  suppuration  has 
taken  place?  The  signs  are  local  and  constitutional.  Where  an 
abscess  is  situated  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  liver,  fulness  will  be  per- 
ceptible, and  unless  the  pus  be  deep-seated,  fluctuation  will  be  detected 
by  careful  and  delicate  manipulation.  These  signs  absent,  the  sudden 
setting  in  of  sharp  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure  or  movement  with  a 
dry  cough,  and  it  may  be  a  to  and  fro  sound  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  will 
at  once  raise  the  suspicion  of  abscess  on  the  convex  portion  of  the  right 
lobe,  "  pointing  "  towards  the  chest.  Deep-seated  pain,  less  acute  than 
the  above,  and  attended  with  vomiting,  points  to  the  possibility  of  an 
abscess  pressing  for  discharge  into  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  and  irri- 
tating diarrhoea  often  precedes  its  discharge  into  the  colon.  There  is 
a  therapeutic  sign  of  much  value  in  dysenteric  cases,  it  is  insisted  on  by 
Morehead,  viz.  great  intolerance"  of  ipecacuanha.  I  have  verified  this 
important  clinical  fact  on  many  occasions.  Chills  followed  by  hectic 
fever  and  exhausting  sweats  are  signs  of  much  value,  but  are  often 
wanting.  How  is  it  that  sometimes  an  abscess  no  bigger  than  a  small 
orange,  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  may  set  up  irritation 
enough  to  extinguish  life,  while,  in  other  cases,  abscesses  twice  or 
three  times  the  size  may  exist  for  a  long  time,  and  cause  little  or  no 
constitutional  disturbance  ?  Setting  aside  cases  where  the  presence  or 
absence  of  dysentery  or  extreme  malarial  or  other  cachexia  may  be 
the  cause,  the  explanation  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  stout  cyst. 
There  is  hardly  a  day  of  my  life  that  I  have  not  occasion  to  point  out 
to  the  gentlemen  candidates  studying  at  Netley,  not  only  the  absence 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  phtliisis  of  constitutional  irritation,  where 
there  is  evidence  of  a  tubercular  deposit  having  taken  place  into  the 
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apex  of  one  or  both  lungs,  but  also  the  wonderful  comparative  restora- 
tion to  health,  as  evidenced  by  increased  appetite  and  weight,  cessation 
of  cough,  and  so  on;  the  explanation  being  a  cretified  condition  of 
the  tubercular  deposit,  or  its  being,  cut  off  hy  a  plastic  partition, 
in  either  case  ceasing  to  be  a  source  of  constitutional  irritation.  In 
like  manner,  where  hepatic  abscesses  are  stoutly  encysted  they  may 
remain  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  latent,  producing  little  or  no 
constitutional  disturbance.  In  the  pathological  museum  at  Netley 
there  are  two  preparations  which  will  illustrate  this  observation.  A 
sergeant,  invalided  from  India  for  chronic  hepatitis,  presented  himself 
at  Fort  Pitt.  He  had  to  all  appearance  recovered  so  completely  on  hi-s 
voyage  from  India,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Depot  for  duty.  Weeks 
afterwards,  while  straining  at  stool,  "  something  gave  way,"  and  an 
hepatic  abscess  burst  into  the  pericardium.  In  this  case  the  cyst  was  of 
great  thickness,  and  even  of  cartilaginous  hardness. 

In  another  case  the  patient,  a  native  of  Bombay,  had  worked  on  a 
plantation  at  the  Mauritius  ;  he  walked  seven  or  eight  miles  in  search  of 
a  fresh  engagement,  his  health  being  apparently  good.  "  Suddenly  he 
complained  of  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,"  and  died  in  a  few 
hours  :  an  abscess  of  the  liver  burst  into  the  pericardium  ;  the  abscess 
was  lined  with  "  a  firm  cartilaginous  membrane."  Here  were  two  men 
who  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  were  able  to  go  about,  one  of  them 
to  labour  on  a  sugar  plantation,  yet  both  had  abscesses  in  their  livers  ; 
the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  absence  of  constitutional  irrita- 
tion being  the  firm  barrier  afforded  by  the  investing  cysts. 

Prognosis. — Abscess  of  the  liver  is  at  best  a  dangerous  disease,  and 
under  all  circumstances  demands  a  cautious  prognosis.  When  it 
occurs  consecutive  to  dysentery  it  is  a  formidable  complication,  and 
the  prognosis  is  unfavourable. 

An  important  element  in  the  prognosis  is  the  point  of  discharge. 
Abscesses  bursting  into  the  pericardium  or  peritoneum  are  always 
fatal,  and  that  quickly.  As  a  rule,  the  issue  is  seldom  fortunate  when 
the  discharge  is  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  where  the  abscess 
points  externally  through  an  intercostal  space.  It  is  much  naore 
favourable  when  it  points  at  the  ensiform  cartilage.  In  my  experience 
the  largest  number  of  recoveries  follow  discharge  through  the  lung, 
and  next  to  that  into  the  intestine.  When  air  obtains  free  access  to 
the  cavity  of  an  hepatic  abscess,  a  favourable  result  seldom  follows, 
and,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  abscess,  the  occurrence  of  mucli 
hectic,  extreme  emaciation,  or  diarrhoea,  is  of  evil  omen.  The  fact  of 
the  abscess  being  multiple  or  single  must  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  issue  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  seldom  possible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  condition  of  the  gland  in  this  respect.  Where,  however, 
after  the  evacuation  of  an  abscess  {c.  g.  through  the  right  lung  or  the 
intestine),  a  patient  does  not  improve,  but  continues  to  suffer  from 
hectic  and  to  emaciate,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  other  abscesses  exist, 
and  the  prognosis  must  consequently  be  unfavourable. 
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Diagnosis. — Tlie  diagnosis  between  suppurative  inflammation  and 
perihepatitis  has  already  been  given.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake 
a  hydatid  cyst  for  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  if  we  attend  to  the  previous 
history  of  the  case,  the  absence  of  constitutional  symptoms,  the  slow 
development  of  the  tumour,  its  painlessness,  and  its  smooth  and 
globular  shape.  If  suppuration  has  occurred,  the  diagnosis  may  not 
be  so  easy  ;  even  then  the  past  history  of  the  case,  if  carefully  inves- 
tigated, will  lead  to  a  right  diagnosis,  and,  suppuration  once  estab- 
lished, the  principles  of  management  dre  much  the  same  in  both.  If 
the  question  of  abscess  or  no  abscess  in  a  case  of  dysentery  is 
presented  for  solution,  no  physical  signs  of  its  existence  being  present, 
we  may  strongly  suspect  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  when  the 
signs  of  constitutional  irritation  are  more  marked  than  the  severity  of 
the  primary  disease  explains,  when  nutrition  fails,  when  the  patient 
emaciates  and  grows  hectic,  even  though  there  may  be  no  hepatic 
tenderness  or  sympathetic  pain  in  the  shoulder,  or  any  visible  en- 
largement and  fluctuation. 

Treatment. — Before  entering  on  a  course  of  treatment,  more  par- 
ticularly if  active  treatment  be  contemplated,  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  to  look  narrowly  into  the  patient's  history,  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case,  lest  we  fall  into  the  serious  error,  already  so  often 
mentioned  in  this  article,  of  mistaking  the  end  for  the  beginning  of 
the  case,  and  directing  treatment  to  prevent  what  has  already  occurred. 

.  In  a  so-called  inflammatory  disease,  the  first  remedial  measure  to 
be  discussed  is,  of  course,  blood-letting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  waste 
words  in  condemning  spoliative  treatment  in  the  class  of  cases  occur- 
ring in  low-lying,  hot,  and  malarious  localities,  in  the  persons  of  those 
whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  long  residence  in  such 
places.  If  anything  was  wanting  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the 
utter  unsuitableness  of  this  treatment  in  such  cases,  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Cohnheim,  on  the  identity  of  the  white  blood-cells  with  pus 
corpuscles,  already  referred  to,  appear  to  have  furnished  it. 

The  question  of  the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  bleeding  is  more 
likely  to  arise,  when  the  symptoms  of  "  acute  hepatitis  "  occur  in 
young  men  with  constitutions  but  little  impaired  by  residence  in  the 
tropics.  In  such,  more  particularly  wdiere  the  inflamed  part  of  the 
liver  is  near  the  surface,  the  symptoms  are  sure  to  be  much  more 
marked  and  acute  than  in  other  forms  of  suppuration  of  the  gland.  Tlie 
propriety  of  bleeding  in  such  cases  can  be  supported  by  a  cfoud  of  wit- 
nesses, many  of  them  men  of  great  weight  and  reputation  as  tropical 
physicians.  But,  as  in  other  diseases  so  in  this,  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  is  called  in  question.  It  was  my  fortune,  early  in  my  career  to 
serve  under  one  who  believed  in  the  eflficRcy  of  this  measure  and  so  be 
heving,  used  it  with  conscientious  perseverance  and  without  hesitation 
or  misgiving.  I  narrowly  watched  the  results,  and,  of  this  I  am  sure  I 
saw  more  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  liver  under  this  gentleman  than 
I  have  ever  seen  since.    I  was  never  satisfied  that  it  answered  the 
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end  in  view,  viz.  the  prevention  of  suppuration,  in  a  single  instance  ; 
I  have  seen  it  relieve  pain,  abate  fever,  and  at  once  reduce  the  force 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  suppu- 
ration often  followed  so  quickly  as  to  suggest  one  of  two  conclusions, 
either  that  pus  had  formed  before  the  bleedings  were  practised,  or 
that  its  formation  had  been  hastened  by  the  proceeding.  Where  no 
such  untoward  occurrence  followed,  the  effect  was  often  to  induce,  un- 
mistakeably,  prostration,  anseniia,  a  long  stay  in  hospital,  and  pro- 
tracted convalescence.  I  have  long  abandoned  the  proceeding  :  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases  I  have  applied  a  few  leeches  to  the  side  or  to 
verge  of  the  anus,  but  for  more  than  twelve  years  before  ending  my 
Indian  career  I  never  once  used  the  lancet. 

Meecuey. — Faith  in  calomel  may  be  said  at  one  time  to  have 
attained  in  India  to  the  dignity  of  a  dogma.  It  was  supposed  to 
exercise  a  controlling  power  over  hepatic  inflammation,  preventing 
suppuration,  either  by  arresting  the  effusion  of  lymph,  or  promoting 
its  absorption  after  effusion.  I  have  had  large  opportunities  of  seeing 
this  remedy  tried  by  men  who  w^ere,  in  their  time,  deemed  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally skilful  in  its  use.  I  was  never  satisfied  that  any  useful 
result  followed  its  exhibition,  other  than  could  be  explained  by  its 
purgative  effects.  I  have  seen  it  fail  so  often  to  arrest  suppuration, 
that  I  utterly  disbelieve  in  any  such  power.  I  have  again  and  again 
seen  suppuration  of  the  liver  occur  when  the  patient  was  actually 
salivated ;  going,  as  it  usually  did,  hand  in  hand  with  bleeding,  it 
powerfidly  aided  the  malarial  cachexy  in  blanching  the  patient,  de- 
praving the  blood,  and  protracting  the  period  of  convalescence.  Four- 
teen years  ago  I  published  a  paper  in  the  Indian  "  Aimals  of  Medicine  " 
to  the  above  effect,  and  the  result  of  my  subsequent  experience  and 
observation  has  satisfied  me  more  and  more  of  the  correctness  of  the 
views  then  given.  In  Mr.  Waring's  short  but  pregnant  chapter  on 
Treatment,  appended  to  his  "  Inquiry,"  he  gives  ample  evidence  that 
at  best  it  is  "  of  doubtful  utility,"  and  that  "  its  free  exhibition  is  un- 
doubtedly no  preventative  of  hepatic  abscess." 

The  high  authority  of  Morehead  can  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect 
and  Deputy-Inspector  General  Massy,  formerly  of  the  2d  Dragoon 
Guards,  in  an  admirable  paper  on  Hepatic  Disease,  published  in 
the  "  Statistical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Keport  of  the  Army,  for  1863," 
vol.  v.,  has  added  his  evidence  to  that  of  other  recent  observers  agamst 
its  use,  on  the  ground  that  it  "deteriorates  the  health,  not  infrequently 
permanently."  Before  this  physician  ever  set  foot  in  India,  he  tells  us 
that,  while  serving  in  Chatham,  where  he  saw  the  invalids  from  India, 
he  was  often  led  to  meditate  over  them,  "  uncertain  whether  mercury 
or  disease  of  the  liver  had  done  most  to  deprave  their  constitutions. 
Year  by  year,  I  rejoice  to  say,  the  evidence  of  excessive  mercuriali- 
zation,  among  invalids  from  India,  is  becoming  more  rare.  _ 

Bleeding  and  the  administration  of  mercury  being  thus  objection- 
able, what  remains  ?   I  answer.  Ipecacuanha.    For  years  past,  in  my 
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lectures  at  ISTetley,  I  have  urged  the  free  use  of  this  invaluable  remedy, 
not  only  in  dysenterj^,  but  in  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
I  give  it  in  the  same  large  and  efficient  doses  as  in  dysentery — from 
20  to  25  grains,  and  even  more — and,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  nearly  as  efficacious  in  this  disease  as  in 
tropical  dysentery ;  the  rnoclus  operandi  being  the  same  in  both.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  add  the  valuable  evidence  of  Dr.  Massy  to  the 
same  effect.  Dr.  Massy  was  led  to  use  it  in  acute  hepatitis  from 
observing  its  effects  on  the  liver  when  he  gave  it  in  acute  dysentery 
complicated  with  congestion  of  the  gland.  In  Dr.  Massy's  opinion  it 
"  quieted  and  equalized  the  circulation,"  and  it  certainly  "  caused 
nausea,  profuse  diaphoresis,  and  frequently  large  bilious  motions." 
Dr.  Massy  aided  the  above  effects  by  the  use  of  leeches— I  am  far 
from  saying  that  leeches  are  never  required,  but  I  am  persuaded  their 
use^  ought  to  be  restricted  to  decidedly  acute  cases,  in  the  persons  of 
patients  with  unimpaired  constitutions.  Sir  Eanald  Martin  has  some 
excellent  observations  directed  against  indiscriminate  leeching,  and 
points  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  blood  lost  by  their  too  free  and 
frequent  application. 

The  mode  of  giving  the  remedy  is  the  same  as  in  dysentery 
{vide  Vol.  I.  article  "Dysentery"),  the  doses  being  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  five,  SIX,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
case.  The  side  should  be  freely  stuped  and  fomented,  and  if  the 
ipecacuanha  fails  to  produce  free  evacuations,  aperient  medicine 
should  be  given  ;  but,  remembering  how  close  is  the  relation  between 
dysentery  and  suppuration  of  the  liver,  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  purgative.  I  have,  in  the  article  "  Dysentery,"  Vol.  I. 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Indian  observers  have  noted,  since  ipecacu- 
anha has  come  into  general  use  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  that 
abscess  of  the  liver  has  been  less  frequent  in  their  experience  Dr 
Massy,  m  his  paper  already  referred  to,  gives  the  following  additional 
testimony  to  tlie  efficacy  of  the  treatment  of  hepatic  inflammation  bv 
ipecacuanha.  "  My  friend  Dr.  Laing,  of  the  23rd  Eoyal  Welsh  Fusi- 
liers, informs  me  that  he  uses  no  other  medicine  in  this  disease  and 
that  his  practice  is  remarkably  successful,  far  more  so  than  when  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  employing  mercury,  wliich  drug  he  has  latterly 
altogether  discarded  Closely  allied  to  the  above  method  is  that 
recommended  by  Cutcbffe,  Civil  Surgeon  of  Meerut,  published  in  the 
Indian  Lancet,  of  lebruary  15,  1860,  and  quoted  by  Dr  Massv  It 
consists  in  the  administration  of  tartar-emetic  in  combination  with 
nitrate  o  potass,  two  grams  of  the  former  to  two  drachms  of  the 
latter.  Ihis  is  divided  into  eight  powders,  one  being  given  every 
half-hour  until  pam  is  rebeved,  aided,  in  severe  case?,  by  leeching 
and  fomentations  Dr.  Massy,  from  a  trial  of  this  metiiod  extendi  o- 
over  a  year,  speaks  very  favourably  of  it.  I  have  often  used  tnrta? 
emetic  m  acute  cases  in  strong  young  men,  in  nnnute  doses  q  Sv" 
repeated  sometimes  aiding  its  elfects  by  small  doses  of  tTncture  ot' 
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aconite/  cautiously  given ;  but  the  combination  witli  nitre  sf-enis  worthy 
of  an  extended  trial  in  the  class  of  cases  above  described,  in  which 
alone  I  should  conceive  it  to  be  applicable.  Antimonial  medicines,  if 
used  with  the  requisite  precautions,  unlike  mercury,  leave  no  sting- 
behind  them.  If  the  above  means  be  carefully  used,  and  used  early, 
the  symptoms  usually  described  as  those  of  chronic  hepatitis  will 
seldom  follow  ;  if  any  dull,  undefined  uneasiness  remains  in  the  side, 
it  will  often  be  dissipated  by  a  blister,  the  use  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  a  little  quinine.  Even  should  the  above  treatment  fail,  and  sup- 
puration ensue,  the  patient  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  bear 
the  trying  process  and  its  consequences,  with  his  powers  imimpaired 
by  depletion  and  the  depraving  action  of  mercury  on  his  blood. 

An  abscess  having  formed,  is  it  to  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
course,  or  is  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  to  be  called  in  to  evacuate  it 
by  puncture  ?  This  is  a  most  momentous  question  for  the  jsatient. 
Some  practitioners  are  so  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  early 
evacuation  of  abscesses  of  the  liver,  that  they  advocate  a  diligent 
search  for  the  purulent  collection,  by  what  is  called  "exploration,"  as 
soon  as  they  are  satisfied,  by  the  presence  of  certain  constitutional 
signs,  that  suppuration  has  been  established.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
practice  both  on  theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  and  I  may  add  that 
it  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  physicians  of  authority  and  experience 
in  India.  Morehead  reprobates  it  in  unequivocal  terms.  I  think  it 
contrary  to  sound  surgical  XDrinciples,  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ex- 
plained (vide  Lancet,  vol.  xxi.  1865,  and  "  Army  Statistical,  Sanitary, 
and  Medical  Eeports,"  vol.  vii.),  an  interference  with  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative operations  of  the  system.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that 
the  most  favourable  route  an  abscess  of  the  liver  can  take  is  through 
the  right  lung,  and  the  least  favourable — the  one  giving  the  "smallest 
number  of  recoveries — ^is  through  the  abdominal  walls,  it  appears  to 
me  unjustifiable  to  expose  the  patient  by  a  surgical  operation  to  the 
risk  of  admitting  air  with  its  mischievous  properties  into  the  cavity 
of  an  abscess  tending  to  a  comparatively  safe  point  of  discharge.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  advocates  of  puncture  draw  their  support 
of  their  favourite  practice  from  a  small  number  of  successful  cases. 
The  question  is  simplified  a  good  deal  when  the  abscess  is  visibly 
tending  to  the  surface,  and  must  ultimately  be  discharged  through  the 
abdominal  walls.  Is  Nature  in  such  a  case  to  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
her  own  way ;  or  is  the  surgeon  to  anticipate  her  proceedings  ?  Where 
the  abscess  is  large,  where  it  is  obviously  causing  much  constitutional 
irritation  and  such  symptoms  as  hectic,  distressing  cough,  vomiting, 
or  diarrhoea,  it  is  impossible  to  wait,  and  the  patient  will  usually 
be  clamorous  for  operation.  Nothing,  as  has  been  well  shown  by 
Dr,  Budd,  and  more  particularly  by  IJr.  Lowe  of  the  Madras  Aniiv 

1  This,  in  all  acute  inllamnmtions,  is  a  remedy  of  much  A^alue.  It  may  be  given  in 
(loses  of  one  droxj  every  teu  minutes,  iintil  six  or  eight  drops  have  been  /jiven ;  con- 
tinuing the  remedy  in  tlie  same  doses  every  hour,  closehj  watching  its  effect  on  tlie 
circulation. 
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{Madras  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  vi.),  a  physician  of  rniicli  experience  in 
dealing  with  such  cases,  can  be  more  different  from  one  another  than 
the  method  of  the  surgeon  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Nature  on  the 
other.    The  surgeon  discharges  the  whole  contents  of  the  abscess  at 
once,  air  takes  the  place  of  pus,  and  however  great  may  be  the  relief, 
and  it  is  often  very  great,  from  the  operation,  the  issue  is  usually  dis- 
astrous.   Decomposition  of  the  discharges  from  the  cavity  sets  in, 
imhealthy  extension  of  the  suppurative  process  goes  on,  under  which 
the  j)atient  succumbs,  or  gangrene  proceeding  from  Mdthin  outwards 
at  the  site  of  the  puncture  brings  the  case  to  an  end.^    This  latter 
occurrence  has  resulted  in  nearly  all  the  operations  practised  by  me 
on  Asiatics,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  after  similar 
operations  on  Europeans.     Nature  never  acts  in  this  way,  but,  as 
described  by  the  authors  above-named,  and  often  witnessed  by  my- 
self, the  proceeding  is  much  slower ;  the  pus  escapes  gi-adually  from 
several  small  apertures,  the  cavity  contracting  slowly  as  the  pus  drains 
away,  while  hardly  any  air  finds  admission.    I  have  attempted  to 
imitate  the  process,  by  valve-like  openings,  by  drawing  off  only  por- 
tions of  the  purulent  collection  at  a  time,  endeavouring  to  close  the 
opening  with  the  aid  of  collodion ;  I  have  tried  to  attain  the  same 
end  by  using  a  canula  furnished  with  a  stopcock  but  all  in  vain ; 
sooner  or  later  air  entered,  and  the  issue  Avas  unfortunate.    I  have . 
lately,  in  a  paper  already  alluded  to  ("  Army  Medical  Eeports,"  vol. 
yii.),  suggested  the  use  of  Bowditch's  syringe  for  this  purpose.  This 
instrument  was  constructed  for  evacuating  pus,  or  fluid  of  any  kind, 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  without  the  admission  of  air.     We  use 
it  at  Netley,  and  find  it  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.    I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  it  in  one  case  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  King  Sampson  of  Southampton,  with  whom  I  saw  the 
case  in  consultation.   The  patient,  a  young  coffee-planter  from  Southern 
India,  was  landed  at  Southampton  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  a  well-defined  abscess  of  the 
liver,  which,  although  still  rather  deep-seated,  obviously  tended  to  the 
iibdominal  walls.     It  was  determined  to  evacuate  the  abscess  by 
Bowditch's  syringe,  which  was  done  ;  a  pint  of  pus  was  drawn  off,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  patient,  through  an  aperture  so  minute  that 
tlie  young  man's  parents  could  hardly  see  it,  and  could  with  difficulty 
be  persuaded  that  the  pus  had  come  through  what  appeared  to  be 
merely  a  red  point  on  the  skin.    No  air  entered  the  cavity  The 
young  man  sunk  in  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  from 
exhaustion,  and  possibly  from  the  presence  of  other  abscesses  in  the 
hver  not  accessible.     Both  Mr.,  Sampson  and  myself  were  satisfied 
iliat  the  instrument,  if  used  sufliciently  early  in  a  suitable  case  is 
-dmirably  adapted  to  secure  the  end  in  view— the  evacuation  of  pus 

1  Would  carbolic  acid  used  after  the  inanncr  of  Mr.  Lister,  be  of  use  iu  prevcntiiwr 
the  decomposing  action  of  atinospl.cric  air  admitted  into  such  a  cavity'  It  ocX  S 
would  be  worth  trying,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  washinrr  out  tlie  smiii,  rnH,  'I 
sac  with  the  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  linseed  oil  recommend  f  b  Mr  L S  n  Z 
proportion,  namely,  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  live  of  the  l  itter 
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\vitliout  the  admission  of  air  into  the  sac.  ^  I  hope  that  practitioners 
in  India  will  give  this  method  a  fair  trial,  and  publish  the  results.^ 

In  puncturing  for  hepatic  abscess,  is  there  any  danger  of  wounding 
the  gall-bladder?  I  saw  this  done  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  in  France,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Morehead  also  appears  to  have  heard  of  cases  of  this 
accident.  The  position  of  the  swelling  and  its  pyriform  shape  will 
lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  patient  mentioned  above  was  more 
deeply  jaundiced  than  I  have  ever  seen  any  one  before  or  since.  When 
an  abscess  of  the  liver  is  discharging,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
to  sustain  the  patient  by  suitable  diet,  by  the  use  of  light  imbraudied 
wine,  and,  as  soon  as  the  case  admits  of  it,  by  removal  to  a  better 
climate. 

Those  who  have  been  most  conservative  in  treatment  in  the  early 
days  of  the  case  will  be  more  successful  at  this  stage  than  the  prac- 
titioners who,  in  their  anxiety  to  prevent  suppuration,  have  been  pro- 
digal of  their  patient's  blood  and  strength. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  avoid  repeating  an  observation  often  made 
by  me  before,  in  the  various  discussions  tliat  have  taken  place  of  late 
3'ears  in  the  medical  press  on  the  subject  of  puncturing  hepatic 
abscesses.  It  is  this  :  The  invalids  from  every  foreign  station  gar- 
risoned by  the  British  Army  pass  through  the  Eoyal  Victoria 
Hospital,  Netley,  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  men  who 
have  made  excellent  recoveries  after  the  evacuation  of  hepatic 
abscesses  through  lung  or  bowel,  nothing  more  rare  than  to  see  men 
with  the  cicatrix  of  such  an  abscess  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  more 
particularly  in  an  intercostal  space.  Where  there  is  an  external 
cicatrix,  it  is  almost  invariably  situated  just  below  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, verifying  the  dictum  of  Morehead  as  to  the  greater  frequency 
of  recoveries  when  abscesses  pointing  outwardly  occur  in  the  thin 
part  of  the  right  or  well  towards  the  left  lobe. 

Gangrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Livee. 

This  is  a  disease  of  which  I  know  nothing  from  personal  observation, 
save  in  the  form  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article,  viz.  as  a  sequel 
•of  suppurative  inflammation  from  the  decomposing  action  of  atmo- 
spheric air  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  a  hepatic  abscess  by  surgical 
operation.  I  am  quite  aware  that  a  deceptive  appearance  of  gangrene 
•often  occurs  from  the  blackening  of  the  tissue  in  and  around  an 
•abscess  by  gaseous  emanations  from  the  decomposed  discharges. 
Dr.  Budd  (Diseases  of  the  Liver)  has  cautioned  us  against  falling 
into  this  error.  In  every  case  the  gangrene  was  not  confined  to 
the  liver,  but  extended  to  the  tissues  around  the  opening  of  the 
abdominal  walls. 

^  Since  the  above  was  in  t^-pe,  I  have  used  this  iustrnraent  again  and  again,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  hajj^icst  results.  In  single  abscesses  tending  to  the  snrface,  1 
have  no  liesitation  in  saying  that  it  ailords  the  best  hoiic  of  a  happy  issue. —  Vide 
"  Army  Medical  Bopoi-ts,"  Vol.  ix. 
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Several  cases  are  mentioned  by  authors  of  gangrene  of  the  liver  fol- 
lowing mortification  in  some  remote  part  of  the  body.  When  this  occurs, 
the  affection  is  never  confined  to  the  liver,  but  is  found  also  in  other 
organs,  more  especially  the  lungs  and  spleen.  Dr.  Budd  gives  the 
details  of  a  case  of  this  hind,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Busk,  in 
which  gangrene  of  the  liver  and  other  internal  organs  followed  mortifi- 
cation of  the  toes  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  dead  parts  were  removed, 
rigor  set  in,  followed  by  typhoid  symptoms,  and  death  on  the  sixth 
day.  Gangrene  of  the  liver,  lung,  and  si)leen  was  found  after  death. 
Mr.  Busk  thus  describes  the  appearances  in  his  case:  "On  the  outside 
of  it  the  liver  was  not  discoloured,  and  presented  no  marks  of  recent 
inflammation ;  when  it  was  cut  into,  numerous  ragged  cavities  of 
various  sizes  w^ere  found,  containing  hepatic  substance  in  a  state  of 
complete  gangrene,  and  reduced  in  many  of  them  to  a  semi-fluid  and 
ash-coloured  flocculent  matter,  separated  by  a  very  defined  line  from 
the  surrounding  substance,  which,  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
gangrenous  portions,  was  of  a  deep  greenish  slate  colour."  (Budd, 
Diseases  of  the  Liver.) 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  rare  affection  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
curative  treatment. 
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CHEONIC  ATEOPHY  OF  THE  LIVEE-CIEE HOSTS. 

By  Edward  Goodeve,  M.B. 

Descriptiok— Chronic  atrophy  of  the  liver  occurs  in  three  or  four 
different  anatomical  conditions.  The  form  most  frequently  met  with, 
and  therefore  of  the  greatest  clinical  importance,  is  the  disease  called 
Cirrhosis,  hobnailed  liver,  or  granular  liver.  In  the  present  article  it 
IS  proposed  to  describe  chiefly  this  form.  The  course  of  the  disease, 
and  the  most  important  symptoms  in  all  the  varieties,  are  sufficiently 
alike  to  make  the  account  of  one  form  answer  for  all. 

Cirrhosis  is  an  insidious  chronic  disease,  often  commencing  with 
apparently  tri^-ial  symptoms,  and  those  chiefly  referable  to  the  digestive 
organs ;  in  other  instances,  however,  beginning  with  hepatic  pain  and 
enlargement ;  proceeding  in  both  cases  slowly,  sometimes  very  slowly, 
to  considerable  or  extreme  atrophy  of  the  liver,  with  exhaustion, 
anaemia,  ascites,  and  death. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  will  probably  be  best  understood  by  a 
study  of  the  anatomical  alterations  which  the  liver  and  other  organs 
undergo. 

Pathology. — The  first  most  obvious  and  striking  change  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  Cirrhosis  is  found  in  the  size  of  the  liver.  This  is 
greatly  diminished — often  to  half  its  bulk ;  it  presents  a  curious  tuber- 
culated  or  granular  surface,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  hobnails 
of  shoes  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  hobnailed  liver.  From  the 
yellow  or  yellowish  colour  of  parts  of  the  surface  of  sections  Laennec 
gave  it  the  name  of  Cirrhosis. 
_  The  atrophied,  cirrhosed,  or  contracted  liver  has  undergone  con- 
siderable changes  throughout  its  structure.  Externally  it  is  of  greyish- 
drab  or  whitish  colour  :  it  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  or  one-half  its 
natural  size ;  many  specimens  not  exceeding  1  lb.  8  oz.  or  2  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  diminution  is  pretty  uniform  in  most  of  the  dimensions  : 
the  edges  waste  first,  and  are  often  reduced  to  a  thin,  almost  mem- 
branous condition,  with  the  nodular  or  tuberciilated  state  existing 
where  there  are  remains  of  parenchyma.  The  left  lobe  is  usually  more 
atrophied  than  the  right ;  indeed,  often  appearing  as  a  mere  thin  ex- 
pansion attached  to  the  right  lobe.  The  thickness  of  the  liver  is  not 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  dimensions,  so  that  as 
the  organ  is  chiefly  reduced  in  length  and  breadth,  tlie  remainder 
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assumes  a  somewhat  rounded  or  globular  shape.  The  consistence 
is  firm,  tough,  or  leathery;  the  hardness  is  especially  noted  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  The  capsule  is  generally  opaque, 
adherent  to  the  subjacent  parenchyma;  and,  if  there  has  been  peri- 
hepatitis, it  may  be  much  thickened,  and  covered  with  false  mem- 
branes or  adhesions  both  on  its  upper  and  under  surfaces,  which  may 
thereby  be  attached  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  some  cases  the 
adhesions  have  lengthened  out,  as  if  by  traction  of  a  diminishing 
succeeding  an  enlarged  liver.  Both  the  superior  and  inferior  surfaces 
are  studded  with  semi-globular,  sessile,  warty  prominences,  varying 
in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in  diameter :  they 
are  situated  at  variable  distances  from  each  other,  often  thick-set  and 
touching  at  their  bases.  The  nodules  may  be  pretty  uniform  in  size, 
sometimes  not  larger  than  hemp-seeds ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages  they 
are  often  more  unequal.  On  section,  the  nodular  arrangement  is  found 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  organ.  The  cut  surface  presents  a 
collection  of  roundish  and  darkish  patches,  varying  in  size  and  shape, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening  firm,  whitish,  fibrous- 
looking  or  cellular  tissue  :  the  arrangement  has  been  compared  to  the 
vitellarium  of  the  laying  hen.  The  nodules  are  yellowish,  sometimes 
bright  yellow,  from  bile.  Dr.  Budd  likens  the  colour  to  that  of  impure 
bees'-wax.  This  affords  a  contrast  to  the  whitish  intermediate  sub- 
stance. The  breadth  of  the  white  tissue  varies  from  mere  lines  to 
spaces  equal  to  the  size  of  the  lobules.  The  coloured  masses  are  the 
remaining  secreting  tissue,  lobules  or  groups  of  lobules  not  yet  wasted 
or  absorbed.  There  is  thus  a  remarkable  diminution  of  secreting 
tissue,  and  a  real  or  apparent  increase  of  white  connective  or  areolar 
formation.  The  wasting  of  the  lobules  varies  in  degree  in  different 
parts  of  the  liver. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  great  changes  have  also  taken 
place  in  the  minute  structures,  and  especially  in  the  cell-growth  and 
capillaries  of  the  lobules. 

The  cell-structure  is  greatly  reduced  :  not  only  has  the  greater  part 
of  this  entirely  disappeared  with  the  lobules,  but  that  left  in  the  re- 
maining lobules  is  often  found  in  different  stages  of  alteration.  A 
portion  of  the  cells  may  be  found  healthy  and  bile-stained;  but  the 
greater  number  have  undergone  degeneration,  become  smaller  or 
.shrivelled  up,  or  they  may  be  dotted  with  or  filled  with  oil.  The  colour 
is  generally  yellow,  but  some  are  brownish.  The  cells  of  the  periphery 
of  the  lobules  are  most  wasted  or  altered. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  affected  lobules  is  much  inter- 
fered with,  or  entirely  arrested,  according  to  the  degTee  of  the  waste 
of  the  secreting  structures,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  or  chano-es 
in,  the  capillary  plexuses.  Tlic  walls  of  most  of  those  which  remSin 
are  granular,  or  contain  oil-globules.i  Fine  injections  of  the  portal 
vein  do  not  penetrate  the  capillaries  of  the  interior  of  the  diseased 
lobules.  The  hepatic  veins  may  be  traced  into  the  centres  of  the  lobules, 

'  Beale's  Archives  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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but  their  capillary  ramifications  have  disajipeared  :  a  few  branches 
however,  generally  remain,  become  enlarged,  and  maintain  the  con- 
nexion of  the  hepatic  with  the  portal  or  veins  of  the  periphery  of 
the  lobule.  Through  these  changes,  tlie  communication  between  the 
portal  and  hepatic  veins  is  nearly  destroyed  or  interrupted,  and  the 
Idood  can  no  longer  easily  pass  onwards.  Even  where  the  vessels  in 
])art  still  remain,  the  blood-channels  are  insufficient  to  continue  the 
circulation  fully,  though  a  small  quantity  of  portal  blood  may  still 
pass  onwards.  The  hepatic  artery  is  said  by  Frerichs  to  become  en- 
larged, and  to  develop  new  capillaries.  Black  pigment  is  sometime'? 
found  in  its  branches. 

The  white  substance  varies  in  quantity  and  hardness,  and  is  gener- 
fdly  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  fibrous  tissue;  but  that  this  is  not 
always  correct  appears  from  a  case  which  was  minutely  examined  by 
Jh\  L.  Beale,!  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  represent,  at  all  events, 
one  form  of  Cirrhosis.  In  this  instance  it  was  not  composed  of  filjrous 
tissue  resulting  from  organized  exudation,  but  was  made  up  of  nu- 
merous vessels,  bile-ducts,  and  tissue  consisting  of  altered  and  partly 
disintegrated  vessels,  cells,  and  other  tissues,  which  existed  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  organ.  It  was  found  to  be  penetrated  in  every 
direction  by  vessels  of  considerable  size,  but  wdiich,  bowever,  stopped 
short  before  entering  the  lobules.  The  bile- ducts  were  generally  per- 
meable to  injections,  and  were  traceable  through  the  white  matter. 
Their  walls  were  granular,  or  filled  with  oil-globules. 

Other  observers  describe  the  white  substance  in  the  cirrhosed  liver 
as  consisting  of  newly  formed  fibrous  tissue,  originating  in  marked 
exudation,  which,  undergoing  contraction,  causes'  compression  of  the 
vessels  and  lessening  of  vascularity.  Ererichs  says  that,  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lobules,  fibrillated  connective  tissue  is  found,  and  that 
in  the  substance  of  the  lobules  the  tissue  has  an  amorphous  character.^ 

The  condition  above  described  is  that  to  which  the  liver  is  reduced 
in  extreme  states  of  Cirrhosis — a  state  of  degeneration  which  it  has 
reached  in  succession  to  previous  changes  only.  Pathologists  are  not 
wholly  agreed  as  to  the  processes  which  always  precede  atrophy.  The 
same  kmd  of  doubt  is  entertained  respecting  the  early  stages  of  these 
as  of  the  early  stages  of  the  contracted  kidney.  It  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined whether  Cirrhosis  is  the  result  of  a  primary  degenerative 
process,  or  of  inflammatory  exudation  or  congestion.  It  is  probable 
that  it  may  originate  in  either  of  these  processes. 

When  it  commences  with  inflammation  or  congestion,  the  course 
wliich  leads  to  atrophy  is  as  follows : — Fibrinous  exudation  takes  place  ; 
this  occupies  the  portal  canals,  and  extends  even  into  their  minute 
ramifications,  so  that  the  very  lobules  may  be  separated  by  the 
exudation.  livers  examined  in  this  earlier  stage  are  much  enlarged, 
are  firm  and  tough — sometimes  very  tougli — the  external  surface, 

_^  Rcale's  Archivos,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  121. 
Clinionl  Treatise  on  Discx^es  of  Liver,  New  SyJcnliani  Society's  Translatiou,  vol.  ii. 
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perhaps,  merely  uneven  with  commencing  granulations,  and  the 
capsule  more  or  less  thickened  and  opaque.  On  section  there  is 
found  considerable  vascularity,  an  amorphous  albuminous  exudation, 
tailed  or  spindle-shaped  cells  and  fibro-cellular  tissue  separating  the 
lobules.  In  more  advanced  stages  the  fibrous  tissue  is  more  decidedly 
developed.  Subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the  exudation,  con- 
traction follows,  with  constriction  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  course  of 
the  new  tissue,  impediment  to  the  circulation  in  the  small  branches  of 
the  portal  veins,  starvation  and  wasting  of  the  tissue  by  them.  Dr. 
Budd  takes  this  view,  and  describes  Cirrhosis  as  the  result  of  adhesive 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  involving  the  areolar  tissue  about  the  small 
twigs  of  the  portal  vein  :  by  this  inflammation  serum  and  coagulable 
lymph  are  poured  out,  causing  general  swelling  of  the  liver.  This 
exudation  subsequently  loses  its  fluid  part  by  absorption,  becomes 
denser,  separates  the  lobules  into  well-defined  masses,  and  constricts 
the  smaller  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  Wasting  of  the  lobules  ensues ; 
those  on  the  surface,  and  the  islets  of  coloured  tissue  seen  in  sections, 
are  congeries  of  lobules  not  yet  wasted  and  absorbed ;  the  yellow  colour 
depending  upon  some  compression  of  the  ducts,  and  consequent  bile- 
staining.  Dr.  Budd  thinks  that  when  the  exudation  and  thickening 
occupy  the  larger  canals  or  passages,  and  cause  compression  of  some 
of  the  larger  branches  only  of  the  portal  vein,  atrophy  of  the  part  sup- 
plied by  the  branch  is  produced,  without  much  alteration  of  the  other 
portions,  shown  by  drawing  in  or  puckering  of  the  surface.' 

Those  who  attribute  Cirrhosis  to  degeneration  of  the  secreting  tissue, 
independently  of  inflammation,  suppose  that  an  unsuitable  pabuluni 
passing  through  the  liver,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long-continued  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  liquors,  produces  degeneration  of  its  cell-tissue. 
This  causes  a  smaller  demand  for,  and  a  diminished  afflux  of,  portal 
blood,  and  wasting  and  absorption  of  the  lobular  structure,  leavincr 
masses  of  white  tissue  which  waste  less  rapidly  than  the  lobules.  That 
Cirrhosis  may  be  produced  in  this  way  seems  probable  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Dr.  Beale,  already  mentioned.  He  shows  that,  in  the  case 
named,  the  white  substance  was  well  provided  with  permeable  vessels 
and  that  the  atrophy  could  not  have  been  in  that  instance  due  to  the 
constriction  of  the  vessels  merely:  nevertheless,  as  their  capillaries 
were  obliterated,  portal  blood  could  not  circulate  in  the  lobules 

In  considering  the  immediate  causes  of  contraction  of  the  liver 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  eularo-e' 
ment  of  the  organ  precedes  the  atrophy.  Dr.  Bright  is  confident'^of 
this.  In  more  than  one  instance  in  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  cases  of  contracted  liver  I  have  myself  seen  proof  of  its  o-reat 
previous  enlargement  in  the  state  of  the  adhesions  connectincrlt  to 
distant  parts.  I  have  seen  the  left  margin  of  the  liver  attached  to 
the  left  ongui  of  the  diaphragm  by  membranous  adhesions  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  showing  that  in  some  former  state  the  edge 

1  Budd,  Diseases  of  Liver,  3rd  cd.  pp.  Ui  and  183. 
*  Guy  Si  Ho-spitiil  Koporta,  vol.  i.  p.  612. 
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bad_  been  m  contact  with  the  left  origin  of  the  muscle,  and  that 
during  this  time  exudation  upon  the  surface  had  taken  place,  which 
had  been  drawn  out  into  thin  sheets  of  adhesions  by  the  slowly 
retreating  liver.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  that  Cirrhosis  has 
been  preceded,  three,  four,  or  more  years  before  its  establishment 
by  weU-marked  pain  and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Malarious  en- 
largements sometimes  end  in  Cirrhosis.  Frerichs  mentions  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  portal  capillaries  have  been  found  to  be 
blocked  up  by  pigmental  deposit,  so  that  they  were  impermeable  to 
injection.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  good  proof  that  the 
simple,  painless,  or  nearly  painless,  enlargements  of  the  liver  fre- 
quently met  with  in  tropical  or  malarious  climates,  unconnected 
with  fatty  or  albuminous  disease,  terminate  in  CiiThosis.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  do  so  sometimes  ;  but  it  is  by  no  mea,ns  a  necessary 
consequence.  _  The  enlargements  from  passive  congestion,  resulting 
from  heart-disease,  are,  if  the  patient  survives  long  enough,  often 
succeeded  by  an  atrophied  state,  which  in  external  appearances 
resembles  Cirrhosis ;  and  if  the  primary  disease  destroys  life  before 
there  is  extreme  degeneration,  the  surface  of  the  liver  is  occupied 
with  small  elevations,  similar  to  those  of  the  early  stages  of  Cirrhosis. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  Cirrhosis,  as  before  said,  may  originate 
in  two  ways— either  as  the  result  of  primary  degeneration  of  ceU-growth 
or  oi  inflammatory  exudation.  In  both  of  these  conditions,  however, 
it  is  possible  that  cell-degeneration  may  be  the  step  which  originates 
the  wasting  of  the  capillaries  of  the  portal  veins,  and  that  even  in 
the  inflammatory  variety  this  vital  or  functional  disturbance  plays 
a  more  important  part  than  mere  mechanical  compression  of  the 
vessels.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  cases  compression  of  the 
bile-ducts  may  produce  biliary  stagnation  and  wasting  of  ceUs. 

The  other  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  remain  to  be  briefly 
noticed.  Atrophy  may  be  partial,  from  pressure  of  tumours  from 
above  or  below  the  gland.  Depression  of  the  diaphragm,  from  tho- 
racic disease  or  from  limited  peritoneal  exudations,  may  produce 
lopal  absorption  or  depression.^  Diminution  of  the  liver,  in  common 
with  other  organs,  attends  many  emaciating  diseases  and  old  age. 
Tight  lacing  also  causes  it.  In  cases  of  perihepatitis  with  much 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  capsule,  and  consequent  general 
compression,  atrophy  may  follow. 

There  is  a  form  of  chronic  atrophy  called  red  atrophy  by 
Hokitansky,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  chronic  yellow  atrophy. 
Tt  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  darkish-brown  or  bluish- 
red  colour  of  the  organ.  The  liver  is  gorged  with  blood,  and  is  of 
spongy  elastic  consistency.  The  outer  and  inner  parts  are  free  from 
granulations,  and  the  surface  of  sections  is  of  smooth  and  homogeneous 
texture.  ^  The  organ  is  atrophied,  the  tliickness  preponderating  over 
other  dimensions.  It  is  attended  with  venous  plctliora  of  tlie  abdo- 
minal viscera.  According  to  Frericlis,^  the  portal  vein  is  enlarged 
1  Frericlis,  vol.  i.  p.  249.  2  Ibid.  11.  263. 
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up  to  its  subdivision  into  capillaries  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules, 
at  which  point  the  enlargement  terminates  in  club-shaped  extremities. 
The  walls  of  the  veins  are  sometimes  normal,  but  at  others  there  is 
remarkable  thickening  of  the  sheath  formed  by  G-lisson's  capsule.  The 
hepatic  capillaries  are  in  great  measure  destroyed.  They  become 
filled  with  brown  molecules,  and  contain  flakes  or  granules  of  black 
pigment.  The  lobules  are  atrophied,  and  the  capillary  meshes  contain 
only  a  few  stunted  cells.  The  veins  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  frequently  enlarged,  and  there  may  be  snb-serous  ecchymoses 
and  mechanical  congestions  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the 
spleen.^ 

Frerichs  points  out  that  the  atrophy  which  follows  the  passive 
congestion  in  thoracic  disease  differs  somewhat  from  true  Cirrhosis 
in  its  minute  anatomy.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in 
the  ordinary  granular  liver,  the  cells  and  other  structures  waste 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  passive  hyper- 
aemia.  The  congestion  in  this  form  affects  the  interlobular  branches 
of  the  hepatic  veins,  causing  stagnation  of  blood,  distension,  and 
atrophy,  which  last  by  degrees  extends  to  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  portal  capillaries.  In  atrophy  from  passive  congestion,  the 
wasting  commences  at  the  centre,  and  in  Cirrhosis  at  the  periphery 
of  the  lobules.  He  says  that  this  circumstance  gives  a  different 
appearance  to  the  sections,  the  granular  state  being  marked  by 
depression  in  the  centre  in  the  first,  and  at  the  circumference  in 
the  second  case. 

Of  late  years,  carefully  made  observations  have  shown  that  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  probably  in  its  tertiary  stages,  produces  contrac- 
tion of  the  liver,  preceded  by  interstitial  inflammation  and  exudation. 
The  resulting  anatomical  changes  differ  in  appearance  from  those 
of  common  Cirrhosis.  The  surface  is  not  hobnailed,  and  the  atrophy 
is  more  localized,  causing  deep  furrows  leading  to  depressed  cicatrices, 
more  frequent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  dividing  the  organ  into  irregular  masses.  In  Avell-marked  cases 
the  liver  acquires  a  lobulated  form  of  unequal  divisions,  as  seen  in 
the  6th  figure  of  Frerichs'  second  volume,  page  166,  and  in  which  con- 
dition it  has  been  likened  to  the  kidney  of  the  fcetal  calf.  In  the 
earlier  stages  the  exudation  occupies  chiefly  certain  ramifications  of 
the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  the  subsequent  organization  and  contrac- 
tion mterfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  vessels 
of  the  tract  involved.  The  exudation  ultimately  forms  hard  white 
spaces  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  masses  connected  with  the  base  of  the 
fuiTOws.  In  these  new  tissues  the  gummy  syphilitic  deposits  are  some- 
tmies  found.  The  conditions  of  local  atrophy  observed  by  Dr  G 
Rudd,  previously  referred  to,  are  probably  illustrations  of  the  disease 
in  syphilitic  subjects.  Perihepatitis  with  adhesions  to  the  diaphraoin 
IS  pretty  constant.    JNTore  detailed  accounts  than  can  be  given  h?Te 


^  Frerichs,  vol.  i.  p,  253. 
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Siol'  ^Tl"'  «^«/lescriptio„s  of  Frerichs/ Wilks/  Murchison  ^ 
Jjerkeley  Hill/  and  Langereau.^  "i^iii^-uji, 

In  whatever  form   the  atrophy  exists,  whether  nnder  that  of 
Urr  josis  red  atrophy,  or  that  from  passive  congestion,  t^^c  r^snU 
in  the  exti;erae  s  ages  are  impairment  or  wasting  of  the  secretin^! 
.structure  obliteration  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lobules,  and  ob  tric^ 
tiou  to  the  current  in  the  portal  veins,  with  distension  o    ts   n  nks 
and  intestina    capillaries ;  the  ultimate  consequences  L  no   "  ea 
eduction  of  the  bile -producing  capacity  of  the  liver,  porta  I'coii'es 
tion  imperfect  diges  ion  and  nutrition,  anaemia,  and  h^morrwf 
The  changes  which  occur  in  other  organs  are  in  great  paA°duo 
to  the  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation  in  the  ifver.  Thrombi 

witnout  this  there  are  congestions,  eccliymoses,  rupture  of  capillaries^ 
or  haemorrhages  affecting  the  stomach  and  intestines.    Perhaps  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  are  most  liable  to  hcTmorrhan-e  but  this 
may  spring  from  any  part  of  the  canal.    Sometimes  abi?tsions  and 
..upeihcial  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  formed.  Congestion 
ot  veins  of  the  colon  and  rectum  leads  to  ulcers,  ha3morrhages,"symp- 
toms  of  dysentery,  and  haemorrhoids.   The  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion ot  the  stomach  causes  imperfect  digestion,  difficult  absorption 
and  impaired  mitntion  of  the  body.    The  mechanical  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  blood  through  tiie  liver  compels  it  to  find  new 
channels  to  tiie  heart.    These  new  channels  are  formed  in  one  or 
two  situations.     In  one,  an  anastomosis  is  formed  between  the 
hemorrhoidal  and  the  branches  of  the  internal  and  the  external 
lUac  veins;  m  another,  between  the  portal  veins  of  the  surface  of 
le  liver  and  tiie  veins  of  the  diaphragm  and  neighbouring  parts, 
through  the  medium  of  the  adhesions  connecting  the  liver  with 
them  and  also  through  some  accessory  branches  of  the  portal  vein'^ 
which  reach  the  liver  through  tiie  suspensory  ligament,  and  main- 
tain a  connexion  with  the  walls  of  tlie  abdomen  and  with  tiie 
epigastric  and  internal  mammary  veins.    When  the  umbilical  vein 
remains  pervious,  blood  flows  back  from  the  liver,  and  forms  a  re- 
markable anastomosis  about  tiie  navel,  which  communicates  with  the 
mamillary  and  other  veins.     Sappey  denies  that  tiiis  really  occurs, 
and  thinks  that  the  enlarged  vessel  in  the  suspensory  ligament^ 
usually  taken  for  the  umbilical  vein,  is  tiie  enlarged  accessoV  "^'cin' 
,]ust  mentioned.    Sappey  was  the  first  to  point  out  tiie  nature  of 
this  important  collateral  channel.    By  the  anastomoses  above  men- 
tioned a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  may  reach  the  vena:  cava^ 
direct  from  the  intestines.    The  full  establishment  of  tiie  new  cir- 
culation is  marked  by  great  development  of  tiie  superficial  abdo- 

s        ""'l'  t'°'-      I'l'-  ^50-166.    Atlas,  part  ii.  plate  4.  ' 

Lancet,  Jamiai-y  1857,  Jiiiicl858. 
2  Op.  cit.  p.  241. 

*  Syphilis  and  Local  Contagious  DiyorJers,  pp.  132,  133. 
Langcreau,  Ircatm  on  Syphilis.   Now  S^dcnhan.  Society  Ed.,  vol.  i.  ].p-  3.32-331. 
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miual  veius  in  the  hypogastric  and  epigastric  regions  ;  but  deep  and 
unseen  veins  are  also  involved,  and  their  enlargement  often  precedes 
that  of  the  superficial  vessels.  The  spleen  is  often  increased  in  size, 
apparently  in  more  than  half  the  cases  ;  its  enlargement  is  frequently 
limited  by  a  thick  and  unyielding  capsule.  In  the  majority  of 
advanced  cases,  the  congestion  gives  rise  to  exhalation  or  transu- 
dation of  fluid,  through  the  coats  of  the  loaded  veins,  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  to  ascites  quite  independent  of  any  general 
anasarca.  The  collection  may  be  very  considerable.  The  fluid  is 
yellowish,  and  is  rich  in  albumen. 

The  aneemia  depends  upon  the  imperfect  nutrition  from  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  process,  and  absorption  by  the  portal  veins, 
and  probably  also  from  the  disordered  function  of  the  liver. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  hepatic  abscess  is  seldom  or  never 
found  in  Cirrhosis.  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  this  complica- 
tion; but  Dr.  Morehead  mentions  its  occurrence  in  four  of  his  cases.^ 
They  were  all  j)receded  by  dysentery,  and  may  have  been  exam23les 
of  pytemic  abscesses  following  the  dysentery. 

The  morbid  changes  in  other  organs  besides  the  liver  may  be 
summed  up  as  those  due  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  atrophy, 
and  are,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing,  congestion  of  the  portal 
system  of  veins,  htemorrhages,  erosions  or  ulcers  of  the  gastric  or 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  ]i£emorrhoids,  enlargement  of  the  deep 
and  superficial  abdominal  veins,  and  ascites.  Those  due  to  bad 
digestion,  imperfect  nutrition,  and  sanguification  are  partly  attribu- 
table to  the  mechanical  derangement,  and  partly  to  disturbed  liver 
function,— as  ansemia,  purpura,  tendency  to  ecchymoses  and  haemor- 
rhages from  spanffimia,  jaundice.  The  kidney  is  occasionally  con- 
gested, sometimes  owing  to  the  i^ressure  of  the  fluid  in  ascites,  and 
sometimes  atrophied,  probably  in  consequence  of  constitutional  de- 
rangement common  to  it  and  the  hepatic  disease. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  Cirrhosis  exists  with  an  enlarged  liver. 
This  occurs  in  cases  of  fatty  or  waxy  degeneration  coinciding  with 
the  Cirrhosis.  In  such  cases  the  term  atrophy  applies  to  the 
secreting  tissue,  and  not  to  the  whole  organ. 

Etiology.— The  immediate  causes  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  have 
already  been  discussed.  The  remote  causes  of  those  forms  not 
arising  from  tight  lacing  or  wasting  disease  are,  in  Europe  at  all 
events,  chiefly  due  to  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Tlie  term  "o-in- 
drinker's  liver"  applied  to  the  most  frequent  form,  Cirrhosis,  probablv 
indicates  its  origin  pretty  correctly  in  most  cases.  It  may  also  be 
cau.sed  by  the  spread  of  the  sub-acute  form  of  inflammation  or 
thickening  along  Glisson's  capsule,  originating  in  previous  peri- 
hepatitis or  some  form  of  irritation,  as  in  ulcers  of  the  stomach 
Atrophy  also  follows  the  hypciVTmia  from  malarious  fever-^  and 
probably,  occasionally  the  enlargement  and  congestion  which'  come 
1  Cliiucal  Researches  on  DLseaso  in  India,  2n(red.,  p.  424. 
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of  resideuce  in  tropical  and  malarious  countries  ;  also  that  arising 
from  clironic  heart-disease.  It  is  suiDiDosed  that  the  direct  irritation 
of  alcohol,  in  its  passage  from  the  intestines  through  the  liver, 
causes  the  interstitial  inflammation  or  enlargement  or  tlie  cell- 
degeneration.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  is  also  some  con- 
stitutional vice  engendered  by  spirit-drinking,  and  that  there  is 
more  than  simple  local  disease.  The  wide  diffusion  of  degenerative 
processes,  as  in  the  heart  and  kidneys,  which  frequently  co-exist 
with  Cirrhosis,  seems  to  favour  this  view.  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  thinks 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  change  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
degenerative  process  which  causes  hypertrophy  and  condensation 
of  the  fibrous  tissue,  than  an  inflammatory  one — a  change  of  a 
similar  kind  to  that  which  produces  cartilaginoid  induration  of  the 
capsule  of  the  spleen,  stiffening  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and 
contraction  of  its  orifices.^ 

Age  and  Sex. — Cirrhosis  is  generally  a  disease  of  middle  life, 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year ;  but  cases  are  sometimes  found 
in  much  younger  and  much  older  persons.  Bamberger  found  the 
limit  of  age  to  be  fifteen  and  sixty-five  in  his  patients.  In  the 
"Pathological  Transactions"  a  case  is  mentioned  in  a  child  of  eleven, 
and  Frerichs  has  seen  it  in  one  of  ten  years  of  age.  Men  are  more 
subject  to  the  disease  than  women. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  early  stages  of  Cirrhosis  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  in  which  the  disease   commences — upon 
whether  it  sets  in  with  active  inflammation  or  not.  When  it  begins 
without  inflammation,  they  are  very  obscure,  and  the  complaint 
progresses  slowly,  and  for  some  time  without   apparent  change. 
In  this  form  the  symjDtoms  are  mostly  referred  to  the  digestive 
organs.    There  is  flatulence,  distension,  sometimes  nausea,  and  the 
other  signs  of  laboured  digestion ;  the  appetite  generally  poor  or 
indifferent.    At  times  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines.    The  bowels  are  irregular,  sometimes  loose,  Avith 
slimy  evacuations,  and  at  others  constipated.    The  faeces  vary  in 
colour  from  natural  to  a  light  hue ;  occasionally  a  firm  motion  may 
consist  of  patches  of  light  mixed  -with  darker  material,  attributable 
to  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  hepatic  secretion ;  and  sometimes 
they  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  mucus.    There  may  be  a 
sense  of  weight  or  dull  pain  in  the  right  liypochondrium,  more  or 
less  persistent  or  recurrent ;  but  this  may  be  absent  or  too  slight 
to  be  complained  of    These  symptoms  may  continue  for  montlis, 
with  more  or  less  severity,  in  spite  of  treatment,  the  patient  getting 
slowly  weaker,  thinner,  and  more  anaimic.    Hajmorrhoids  frequently 
appear:  to  these  succeed  distension  of  the  superficial  abdominal 
veins,  ascites,  and  often  hasmorrhage  more  or  less  profuse.  Tlic 
ascites  may  precede  the  full  enlargement  of  the  veins.    The  ascites 
increases,  and  anasarca  of  the  lower  limbs  may  come   on.  The 

^  Jones  and  Sieveking'.s  Pathological  Aiintoniy,  p,  664. 
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dropsy  interferes  witli  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this  action 
is  often  further  impeded  by  flatulence,  so  that  great  dyspnoea  is 
caused. 

In  the  early  stages  the  liver  may  be  found  larger  than  natural 
on  percussion;  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the  hex^atic  dulness 
will  diminish,  so  that,  when  the  atrophy  is  extreme,  a  narrow  band 
of  dulness  is  all  that  remains  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  liver. 
There  is  sometimes  well-marked  jaundice,  but  this  is  not  common  in 
uncomplicated  cases;  usually,  however,  there  is  dinginess  or  saUow- 
ness  of  surface  and  slight  yellowness  of  conjunctiva.  In  the  beginning 
the  urine  may  not  be  much  altered;  but  when  there  is  lessened  absorp- 
tion, owing  to  congestion  of  the  portal  veins,  the  urine  may  be  much 
diminished.  Dr.  Parkes  thinks  a  copious  or  even  natural  flow  of  urine 
a  strong  argument  against  the  existence  of  any  material  amount  of 
congestion  or  Cirrhosis.  ^  Uric  acid  and  lithates  are  often  precipitated, 
frequently  with  reddish  or  pink  colouring-matter.  These  last,  however, 
are  not  peculiar  to  contracted  livers.  The  proportion  of  lu-ea  varies 
Avith  the  character  of  the  digestion.  When  the  liver  function  is 
greatly  interfered  with,  as  in  the  later  stages,  leucine  and  tyrosine 
may  appear.    There  is  seldom  much  bile-pigment. 

The  general  aspect  of  a  patient  with  advanced  Cirrhosis  is  alone 
almost  diagnostic.  The  thin,  pale,  sallow,  or  dingy,  pinched  coun- 
tenance, the  skin  dotted  or  spotted  with  petechijB,  the  emaciated  chest 
and  legs,  the  swollen,  globular  abdomen,  with  the  distended  veins 
meandering  over  its  surface,  are  remarkable  and  characteristic. 

The  sufierer  may  die  with  hsemorrhages,  purpura,  dysenteric  stools, 
or  general  asthenia.  In  some  cases  life  ends  with  delirium,  sopor, 
or  coma  of  some  days'  duration,  or  with  typhoid  symptoms,  or 
pneumonia  or  bronchitis.  In  many,  however,  the  mind  remains 
clear  until  the  last,  the  patient  dying  of  exhaustion. 

In  some  patients  the  first  alarming  signs  are  hasmorrhages,  as,  for 
instance,  severe  hasmatemesis  repeated  or  even  fatal  in  the  first  attack 
(but  this  is  rare),  melsena,  or  repeated  hfemorrhages  from  some  other 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane;  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  is  observed,  there  is  slight  oozing  of  blood,  which  mingles  with  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  and  may  not  be  recognised  except  upon 
microscopic  examination.  The  hasmorrhages  may  be,  and  perhaps 
are,  generally  due  to  mechanical  congestion;  but  probably  in  many 
mstances  they  are  combined  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  as  they 
occur  also  in  parts  supplied  by  vessels  not  subject  to  portal  obstruc- 
tion, as  from  the  nose  "and  mouth. 

In  many  instances,  when  the  early  symptoms  are  obscure  the  first 
sign  which  attracts  attention  is  the  ascites.  This  is  very  characteristic 
In  typical  cases  it  comes  on  without  previous  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities,  differing  in  this  from  the  dropsy  of  heart-disease 

The  cases  which  begin  with  inflammation  or  congestion  may  have 
decided  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  hepatic  region,  increased  by  pressure, 

^  Parkes  on  the  Urine,  ji.  324. 
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or  by  deep  inspiration,  or  by  certain  positions.  The  pain  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  situation  of  the  inflammation,  being  most  severe  when 
it  involves  the  capsule  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver.  The  pain 
and  uneasiness  are  more  marked  when  the  distension  of  the  capsule 
by  the  engorged  liver  is  rapid  than  when  it  is  slow.  The  pain  may 
last  a  few  weeks,  and  disappear  and  return  again,  or  it  may  exist  in  a 
slighter  degree  throughout  the  disease,  or  be  more  troublesome  when 
the  patient  is  in  certain  positions — probably  when  on  his  left  side. 

DuEATiON. — Cirrhosis  is  a  very  chronic  disease.  It  often  lasts 
three  or  four  years,  or  even  more,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
derangement  of  the  health  to  the  setting  in  of  marked  symptoms  of 
obstruction.  After  this  the  duration  is  more  definite  :  it  may  be  a 
few  months  or  a  year. 

Diagnosis. — Before  the  effects  of  Cirrhosis  begin  to  show  them- 
selves the  diagnosis  is  difficult.  If  with  previous  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbed digestion  there  is  a  history  of  previous  liver  enlargement 
or  inflammation,  or  of  spirit-drinking,  or  of  exposure  to  malaria,  a 
strong  suspicion  may  be  entertained  that  degenerative  disease  of  the 
liver  is  going  on.  When  there  is  considerable  emaciation  and  absence 
of  ascites  and  flatulence,  the  lumps  or  nodules  may  sometimes  be 
felt  through  the  skin.  In  some  instances,  and  especially  among 
hospital  patients,  there  is  less  difticulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  as 
the  patient  does  not  seek  medical  advice  until  the  characteristic 
symptoms  are  well  developed.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  insidious 
forms,  the  disease  often  passes  for  aggravated  permanent  dyspepsia. 
It  is  well  in  all  these  jjersistent  cases  to  examine  carefully  into 
the  state  of  the  liver  itself,  and  of  its  secretions,  the  tendency  to 
piles,  haemorrhage,  melsena,  slimy  motions,  or  microscopic  intestinal 
htemorrhages.  In  ordinary  dyspepsia  the  disease  may  last  for  years 
without  much  emaciation,  but  this  is  more  marked  in  indigestion 
accompanying  hepatic  disease.  The  size  of  the  liver  should  always  be 
carefully  inquired  into,  but  it  is  only  in  the  later  stages  that  much 
additional  information  is  derived  therefrom.  Of  course,  when  a  case 
is  under  observation  from  beginning  to  end,  it  may  be  possible  to 
trace  its  progress  from  j)eriod  to  period ;  but  this  opportunity  is  not 
often  found. 

In  advanced  cases  it  is  not  probable  that  much  difficulty  will  occur. 
The  ascites  must  be  distinguished  from  ovarian  dropsy,  hydatid  cysts, 
effusion  from  peritonitis,  and  the  ascites  of  general  dropsy.  From 
ovarian  dropsy  it  differs  in  the  position  of  dulness  and  the  historj'-  of 
growth ;  from  peritoneal  effusion,  by  its  coming  on  without  previous 
symptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  peritonitis  ;  from  general  dropsy,  by  the 
abdomen  becoming  swollen  first  and  the  lower  extremities  subse- 
quently, the  absence  of  general  puftiness  or  oedema  of  the  surface, 
and  of  heart,  lung,  spleen,  or  kidney  disease,  though  these  may  occa- 
sionally co-exist.    The .  condition  of  the  superficial  veins  will  help 
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the  diagnosis.  Extreme  collection  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  from 
any  cause  may  cause  prominence  of  these  veins:  but  in  contracted  liver 
the  enlarged  veins  generally  precede  the  ascites  ;  in  general  anasarca 
the  fulness  of  the  veins  comes  on  as  a  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  on  the  inferior  cava.  The  portal  origin  of  the  ascites  being 
ascertained,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  ob- 
struction or  obliteration  of  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  by  thrombosis 
or  the  pressure  of  tumours  or  growths,  or  by  the  obstruction  in  the  liver 
Itself.  The  diagnosis  may  be  assisted  by  the  knowledge  of  the  size  of 
the  liver,  by  the  previous  history  of  disturbed  liver  function,  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  tumours  pressing  upon  the  vein.  In  thrombosis 
the  obstruction  is  sudden,  and  the  enlarged  lower  abdominal  veins  will 
be  more  rapidly  developed  than  in  Cirrhosis ;  the  fluid  collects  aoain 
alter  paracentesis,  even  more  rapidly  than  in  Cirrhosis.  ° 

The  size  of  the  liver  can  sometimes  be  ascertained  by  repeated  ex- 
aminations only,  the  bowels  being  cleared  of  faecal  accumulations  and 
flatulence  by  aperient  medicines  or  stimulating  enemata.  Its  con- 
dition should  be  carefully  investigated  after  paracentesis.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  diagnose  between  the  various  forms  of  atrophy  unless 
indeed  (as  may  occasionally  be  done),  the  nodules  could  be  felt. 

PEOGNOSis.-This  is  decidedly  bad.    Fatal  results  may  not  be  im- 
mediate, but  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  feared.    When  the  disease 
IS  sufficiently  cleve  oped  to  make  diagnosis  certain,  it  is,  as  far  as  is 
positively  known,  always  progressive,  though  its  rate  may  vary  much 
It  IS  probable  that  m  patients  in  whom  very  free  collateral  circulation 
IS  established  the  progress  may  be  slower,  as  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  ascites  has  disappeared  when  the  various  venous  anastomoses 
have  been  largely  formed.    It  is  possible  that  in  such  cases  of  free 
restoration  of  circulation  by  means  of  collateral  channels,  if  the  unin- 
jured portion  of  the  liver  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  ti  e 
atrophy  arrested,  that  existence  may  be  maintained ;  but  th;re  does 
not  appear  to  be  good  evidence  of  such  cases  and  results  having  occurred 
I  suspect  that  the  downward  progress  of  the  disease  wiU  be  slower 
also  m  those  instances  m  which  easy,  slimy,  mucous  motions  relieve 
the  congested  mucous  membrane.  ^i^iiLNe 

TREATMENT.-It  is  only  in  the  early  stage,  in  that  of  enlargement  of 
t^ie  hver,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrest  "the  disease  by  freSent 
Remedies  which  relieve  congestion  and  inflammation  shouldbe  us"^^ 
In  the  acute  stages,  leeches,  blisters,  and  saline  anerieX    Tr.  1 
chronic  stages  of  enlargement,  iodid;  of  potas  Tum^  m  n- late  of  am' 
monia,  mtro-muriatic  acid,  internally  ;  or  externn  Iv  fn 
pediluvia,  or  baths  with  -^ro-r.JAC\T:^^^ 
.syphilitic  forms,  mercury  or  iodide  of  noti^^^inm        I        ]     '  "^^ 
ing  to  the  patient's  condition.  VLlTC^Zl.^  T"^'^- 
countries  to  temperate  ones  if  chroni^o„l^min   T  "^''^l^^^^s 
be  resorted  to.    It  is  not  that  lli^se  Hnr  ,  ^  continues,  should 

VOL  in  ?      '"'"^  enlargements  necessarily 
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end  in  Cirrhosis  ;  Lut  it  is  well  not  to  run  the  risk  in  any  case.  As 
Cirrhosis  so  often  springs  from  spirit-drinking,  it  is  imperative  to 
prohibit  its  use  in  aii}''  form,  except  under  rare  circumstances,  and  to 
prescribe  a  bland,  nutritious,  and  unirritating  and  easily  digestible 
diet.  Hot  spices  are  to  be  avoided.  They  are  generally  objected  to 
in  Europe  ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  natives  of  India 
consume  them  continually  and  continuously,  without  suffering  parti- 
cularly from  Cirrhosis. 

When  extensive  degeneration  of  the  liver  has  occurred,  health 
cannot  be  restored,  and  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  the  remaining 
tissue  can  be  kept  in  its  existing  state,  and  how  the  symptoms  may  be 
palliated.  We  do  not  know  how  much  healthy  liver-tissue  is  neces- 
sary for  existence ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  large  destruction  of  it  is 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  life,  We  can  only  hope  to  effect 
this  object  by  supporting  the  general  health,  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  consisting  in  the  use  of  tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  strychnine, 
and  pepsine,  to  assist  the  digestion.  The  skin  should  be  kept  warm, 
and  warm  baths  occasionally  used.  Eest  from  business  and  care 
is  necessary.  It  would  be  vain  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the 
remedies  for  the  various  symptoms  of  acidity,  flatulence,  heartburn, 
heemorrhages,  scorbutic,  dysenteric,  or  typhoid  conditions,  or  brain- 
disturbances.  They  are  such  as  are  usually  applied  in  such  cases. 
The  ascites  rarely  yields  for  any  time,  though  it  may  be  lessened 
or  be  kept  temporarily  under  by  diuretics  or  purgatives.  The  most 
useful  diuretics  are  squill,  digitalis,  and  decoction  of  broom  tops.  Tiie 
latter  sometimes  acts  powerfully,  when  others  fail.  The  combination 
of  blue  pill,  digitalis,  and  squill  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  some 
practitioners.  The  mercury  should  never  be  given  when  the  patient 
is  in  any  degree  in  a  cachectic  state.  Purgatives  are  not  so  valuable 
in  this  as  in  ordinary  dropsy.  I  have  found  that,  when  there  is 
permanent  portal  congestion,  they  tend  to  produce  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  scanty,  mucous,  or  dysenteric  stools.  Still  they 
should  be  tried  cautiously.  The  compound-jalap  powder  in  drachm 
doses  may  be  given,  and  stopped  if  it  produces  straining  or  scanty 
evacuations  :  also  elaterium  in  small  doses. 

When  the  collection  of  fluid  is  large,  and  the  breathing  difficult, 
tipping  may  be  required,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  remaining  means 
that  we  possess  for  giving  relief  It  should  not  be  too  quickly 
resorted  to,  because,  unfortunately,  the  fluid  collects  again  very  rapidly, 
and  the  operation  requires  speedy  repetition,  often  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Probably,  the  fluid  exudes  all  the  more  rapidly,  owing  to 
pressure  being  lessened  by  the  evacuation.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
tap  than  to  allow  the  patient  to  go  on  with  great  dyspnoea  or 
suffering.  This  is  of  itself  a  very  exhausting  process,— perhaps  equally 
so  as  the  loss  of  albumen  caused  by  the  rapid  secretion.  When  the 
strength  is  good,  an  ordinary  but  small-sized  trocar  should  be  used ; 
but  I  have  for  years,  in  cases  of  ascites  of  any  kind,  with  great  debility, 
employed  for  evacuating  the  fluid  the  small  needle  and  canula  used 
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for  exploring  purposes,  and  which  is  not  much  larger  than  a  worsted- 
needle.  The  patient  lies  on  his  side  m  bed,  and  tlie  fluid  escapes 
slowly,  and  without  causing  any  exhaustion;  gentle  pressure  being 
maintained.  A  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  slipped  over  the  shield 
of  the  canula,  serves  to  conduct  the  timd  into  a  basin,  which 
may  thus  be  collected  without  fatigue  to  the  patient,  and  without 
wetting  the  bed. 
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ACUTE  OR  YELLOW  ATROPHY  OF  THE  LIVER. 

By  Edwaed  Goodeve,  M.B. 

Desceiption. — In  tliis  fatal  disease  tliere  is  rapid  diminution  and 
change  of  structure  of  the  liver,  with  jaundice.  It  is  very  rare,  and 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  in  the  article  on  Jaundice,  as  one  of  the 
malignant  forms  of  that  disease.  It  has  been  accurately  known  for  a 
few  years  only,  having  been  first  described  by  Kokitansky,  in  1845. 

Symptoms. — These  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  malignant  jaun- 
dice, and  will  therefore  need  a  brief  notice  only  in  this  place.  The 
jaundice  may  begin  suddenly,  and  run  a  rapid  downward  course,  or 
there  may  be  at  the  outset  a  few  days  of  preliminary  disturbances. 
About  half  the  cases  begin  in  one  way,  and  half  in  the  other. 

In  those  with  preliminary  stages  the  earlier  symptoms  may  be  mild, 
and  give  no  indication  of  impending  danger.  The  patient  may, 
indeed,  not  seem  to  be  really  ill.  The  symptoms  are  debility,  weari- 
ness, aching  of  limbs,  disturbances  of  the  digestive 
vomiting,  flatulence,  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  or  hepatic 
regions,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  slight  feverishness,  or  quickening  of 
the  pulse.  After  a  few  days'  duration,  these  may  be  followed  by  jaun- 
dice, which  is  generally  not  so  deep  as  in  obstructive  jaundice,  and  most 
marked  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  state  the  alvine  eva- 
cuations are  not  devoid  of  bile.  So  far  the  disease  may,  in  severity, 
differ  little  from  catarrhal  or  simple  jaundice.  While  in  this  state,  and 
apparently  with  but  little  warning,  severe  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
system  suddenly  appear:  these  may  be  agitation,  restlessness,  jactita- 
tion, delirium,  sopor,  profound  coma  or  convulsions,  with  involuntary 
stools  and  urine.  The  evacuations,  as  above  stated,  generally  contain 
bile  but  they  may  become  clay-coloured  or  white  as  the  disease  advances. 
There  come  on  deep  alterations  of  the  blood,  vomiting  of  dirty  brown- 
ish fluid,  or  of  grumous  or  coffee-grounds  matter,  hemorrhages  from 
the  intestinal  canal  and  vagina,  extravasations  of  blood,  and  petechias 
The  feverishness  generally  subsides,  and  the  pulse  falls,  when  the 
grave  symptoms  appear.  Pressure  on  the  liver  during  the  insensibility 
often  causes  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  signs  of  shrnik- 
ing  from  it.  The  urine  is  generally  diminished,  but  not  suppressed,  is 
of°dark  colour,  contains  bile-pigment,  tyrosine,  leucine,  and  less  than 
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the  normal  amount  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  Dr.  Harley  says  that  the 
acids  may  be  found  in  the  urine  in  this  variety  of  jaundice;  so  that 
the  jaundice  is  partly  due  to  suppression  and  partly  to  absorption. 
Under  the  above  complication  of  disease  of  the  blood  and  brain  the 
patient  generally  sinks.  Towards  the  last,  the  pulse_ loses  in  strength 
and  gains  in  frequency,  and  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation  in  number. 

When  the  disease"  has  made  progress,  the  liver  becomes  much 
diminished  in  size,  which  is  indicated  by  the  progressive  lessening  of 
the  hepatic  dulness  if  there  be  time  for  daily  examination.    On  per- 
cussion in  the  later  stages,  it  is  found  to  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  band 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  in  the  hepatic  region. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  has  been  abeady  mentioned,  in  the  paper 
on  Jaundice,  that  the  liver  is  much  diminished  in  this  form.  It 
has  lost  half  or  a  third  of  its  weight  and  size.  The  thickness  is  greatly 
reduced,  often  not  exceeding  an  inch  at  its  greatest.  The  liver  looks 
as  if  flattened  out;  its  edge  is  thin.  The  capsule  is  shrivelled  or 
puckered;  not  thickened  or  infiltrated  with  exudation,  but  marked 
with  ecchymoses  and  subperitoneal  extravasations.  The  tissue  is 
generally  soft  and  flabby,  and  easily  broken  down,  or  even  pulpy. 
Portions  may  be  congested,  and  less  wasted  than  the  rest.  On  section, 
the  colour  is  orange-red  or  yellow  or  rhubarb-colour,  sometimes 
greenish  yellow  ;  some  parts  are  pale,  others  dark  and  congested.  The 
divisions  of  the  acini  or  lobules  have  disappeared  ;  the  cell-structure  is 
broken  up,  and  in  most  parts  destroyecl ;  those  cells  which  remain 
contain  much  oil,  and  are  sometimes  granular.  In  cases  cut  short 
before  the  full  changes  are  completed,  as  in  the  case  of  death  by 
haimorrhage  in  an  early  stage,  part  of  the  cells  may  be  but  little 
altered,  while  the  others  have  disappeared  and  are  replaced  by  oil  or 
granular  detritus.  Crystals  of  tyrosine  and  leucine  are  met  with  in 
the  liver-substance.  Frericbs  speaks  of  a  dirty  greyish  exudation 
being  found  in  some  parts  of  the  organ  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  which 
has  disappeared  in  the  later  ones :  it  is  found  between  and  separating 
the  lobules,  which  are  surrounded  by  congested  vessels.  Injections  by 
the  hepatic  or  portal  veins  stop  short  of  the  capillaries,  and  between 
the  ramifications  of  these  lie  the  disintegrated  tissues  and  extravasated 
injection-matter.^  The  effect  of  the  morbid  process  which  the  liver 
goes  through  is  found  in  extreme  cases  to  be  the  complete  destruction 
of  its  secreting  structure,  disintegration  and  partial  absoi-ption  of  its 
component  tissues,  with  the  production  of  oil  or  fat. 

The  gall-ducts  and  gall-bladder  are  generally  empty,  or  the  latter 
may  contain  a  little  unhealthy  bile  or  a  little  grey  mucus.  The 
passages  are  not  obstructed. 

The  blood  is  generally  altered  in  quality,  coagulating  imperfectly, 
and  containing,  especially  in  the  hepatic  veins,  and  sometimes  in  the 
cavities  of  tlie  heart,  tyrosine  and  leucine. 

'  Freridis,  New  Syilcnliani  Society's  Trauskl-ioi),  vol.  i.  p.  21^5. 
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The  spleen  is  pretty  constantly  enlarged,  as  are  tlie  kidneys ;  the 
epithelium  of  the  latter  being  hile-stained  and  fatty. 

Extravasations  of  blood,  ecchymoses,  and  changes  in  the  other  organs 
are  such  as  are  met  with  in  other  states  of  malignant  jaundice. 

In  a  few  instances  the  liver  has  been  found  in  a  state  resembling 
cirrhosis.  In  these  cases  the  tuberculated  condition  has  probably  not 
been  caused  by  the  acute  disease,  but  this  last  has  come  on  in  a  patient 
who  was  the  subject  of  cirrhosis. 

Duration. — The  duration  of  the  stages  is  uncertain.  The  milder 
symptoms  may  last  from  two  or  three  days  to  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  jau.ndice  may  not  come  on  for  some  days  after  the  appearance  of 
the  preliminary  signs,  and  may  itself  precede  the  severe  symptoms  for 
some  days.  Sometimes,  however,  the  jaundice  sets  in  early,  and  with 
it  grave  cerebral  symptoms  rapidly  come  on. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  preliminary  symp- 
toms, the  jaundice  and  coma  may  be  the  first  symptoms  observed,  and 
the  patient  may  continue  in  this  state  and  die  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  less.  The  whole  disease  may  be  said  to  last  from 
one  or  two  days,  in  very  rapid,  to  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  extremely 
slow  cases. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  disease  has  been  knowm  to  attack  several  persons  in 
the  same  locality,  and  sometimes  to  have  put  on  a  sort  of  epidemic 
character,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  operation  of  blood-poisoning  from 
some  local  or  general  external  cause.  In  many  cases  it  has  followed 
mental  emotions,  such  as  fright,  grief,  despondency,  and  also  venereal 
excesses  and  debauchery  of  various  kinds. 

There  are  two  distinct  points  to  be  considered  in  the  etiology  of  the 
disease:  first,  the  cause  of  the  liver-disease;  and,  secondly,  the  cause 
of  the  malignant  symptoms.  Dr.  Budd  thinks  that  the  liver-disease 
is  caused  by  some\ioxious  matter  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
either  swallowed  with  the  food  or  produced  within  the  body  through 
faulty  digestion  or  assimilation.^  Ererichs  saw  it  in  a  case  resembling 
abdominal  typhus  in  its  earlier  symptoms.  Dr.  Murchison  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  process  leading  to  liver-atrophy  is  part  of  a  general 
constitutional  disturbance  due  to  some  blood-poisoning,  as  in  typhus 
or  other  blood-diseases,  and  in  the  same  way  that  fatty  change  in  the 
liver  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  changes  following  phosphorus-poisoning.^ 
Although  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  on  this  point,  there  is  much  probability  in  it ; 
but  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  liver-disease  maybe  due  to  blood- 
poisoning,  and  yet  be  the  only  local  change  that  may  be  called  primary, 
while  the  alterations  in  the  other  organs  may  be  secondary. 

The  question  of  the  cause  of  the  malignant  symptoms  has  been 


1  2nd  j;<l  op.  cit. 


2  Leotiircs  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  340. 
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treated  in  the  section  on  Jaundice.  They  are  probably  due  to  the 
blood-changes  associated  with  renal  derangement. 

The  intimate  nature  of  the  morbid  process  leading  to  the  diminution 
of  the  liver  is  a  subject  of  doubt.  Trerichs  thinks  that  the  liver-disease 
is  essentially  a  diffused  or  parenchymatous  inflammation,  with  scanty 
exudation  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  and  other  tissues  of  the 
lobules,  leading  to  disintegration  and  absorption  of  the  degenerated 
structures.  The  earlier  steps  of  the  process,  however,  have  not  been 
proved.  Frerichs  speaks  of  a  greyish  exudation  in  certain  parts  of 
the  liver  examined  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  which  disappear  in  the 
later  ones.  Professor  Bamberger  and  Dr.  Murchisou  attribute  the 
atrophy  to  diffused  inflammation  and  rapid  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
tissue.  If  Frerichs  is  correct,  the  atrophy  should  be  preceded  by  some 
enlargement  during  the  exudation  stage.  This  condition  has  not  been 
observed  during  life ;  but,  as  he  states  truly  enough,  attention  has  not 
been  sufficiently  directed  to  the  early  state  of  the  liver,  to  enable 
that  point  to  be  determined.  Wedl  speaks  of  the  disease  as  a  diffused 
hepatitis,  in  which  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs  is  softened  in  conse- 
quence of  an  albuminous  exudation. 

Age  and  Sex. — The.  young  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  the 
old  or  middle-aged.  Frerichs  considers  the  majority  of  attacks  occur 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.^  Women  are  more  subject 
than  men;  and  pregnant  females  suffer  more  than  others  of  their  sex. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  founded  upon  the  general  signs  of  jaundice,  as 
mentioned  in  that  article,  and  upon  the  size  of  the  liver  and  rapid 
decrease  under  examinations,  as  ascertained  by  percussion.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  it  is  difficult,  even  in  a  spare  person,  to 
ascertain  the  real  size  of  the  liver,  and  that  the  investigation  requires 
great  care.  The  occurrence  of  tyrosine  and  leucine  greatly  assists  the 
diagnosis,  and  should  always  be  sought  for  when  possible  to  collect 
the  urine. 

Prognosis. — This  is  bad.  A  very  small  number  of  cases  of  malignant 
jaundice  recover,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  those  which  have  done  so  were 
instances  of  yellow  atrophy.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  signs  are  not 
sufficiently  established  to  enable  an  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease  to  be  formed  with  confidence. 

Treatment. — Little  more  can  be  said  on  this  point  than  has  already 
been  done  under  the  head  of  Malignant  Jaundice,  and  the  reader  is 
therefore  referred  to  that  article.  Jt  is  obvious  that,  if  any  success  is 
to  be  expected,  it  must  be  in  the  early  stages.  When  almost  universal 
or  extensive  alteration  and  destruction  of  the  secreting  structure  of  the 
liver  have  taken  place,  no  remedies  can  be  of  avail. 

'  L^fiture.?  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  vol.  i.  p.  '234. 
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By  J.  Warbueton  Begbie,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.E. 


_  General  History.— Fatty  liver,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver 
IS  one  of  the  recognised  forms  of  painless  enlargement  of  the  liver 
the  morbid  change  being  due  to  the  abnormal  deposition  of  oil  or  fat 
m  the  organ.  To  the  existence  of  this  particular  disease  attention  M^as 
first  prominently  directed  by  the  French  physicians,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  M.  Louis,  who  had  found  it  to  be  a  not  uncommon  accom- 
paniment of  phthisis. 

By  French  writers  it  has  been  styled  "  La  Transformation  graisseuse 
du  Foie,"  "  Etat  gras  du  Foie."  By  the  Germans  it  is  known  under  the 
names  of  "  Die  Fettleber/'  "  Hepar  adiposum." 

There  exist  very  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  offeriufr 
an  accurate  clinical  history  of  fatty  liver,  owing  to  the  fi-equent 
absence  of  those  features  which  indicate  during  life  the  precise  nature 
of  the  hepatic  enlargement,  in  particular  instances.    It  is  on  this 

account  that  Louis  is  found  expressing  himself  as  follows  •}  "Toute- 

fois,  si  j'admets  que  le  passage  du  foie  a  letat  gras  pent  gtre  aigu  ou 
chronique,  c'est  seulement  k  cause  de  la  dependance  qui  existe^ntre 
cette  lesion  et  la  phthisie ;  car  nous  manquons  de  signes  capables  de  la 
faire  reconnaitre  k  une  epoque  quelconque  de  sa  duree.  En  vain  j'ai 
et^  au-devant  des  symptomes  qui  pourraient  lui  appartenir,  je  n'en  ai 
recueilli  aucun :  les  malades  neprouvaient  pas  de  douleurs  dans 
Thypochondre  droit;  la  pression  sur  le  foie,  quand  il  dc^passait  le  bord 
des  cotes,  n'en  produisait  pas  davantage  ;  et  si  elle  etait  douloureuse  k 
r(^pigastre,  dans  les  cas  ou  le  foie  I'occupait,  on  en  trouvait  la  raison 
dans  letat  de  la  membrane  muqueuse  de  I'estomac.  Une  seule  fois 
j'ai  vu  la  couleur  de  la  peau  alteree."  Again,  a  little  further  on,  in 
the  same  connexion,  Louis  remarks Dans  cette  absence  de 
symptomes  propres,  une  seule  circonstauce  pent  faire  soup9onner  I'etat 
pathologique  du  foie;  je  veux  paiier  de  I'augmentation  de  son 
volume,_  puisqu'elle  existe  presque  toujours  dans  le  cas  dont  il  s'agit." 

The  first  edition  of  Louis'  celebrated  work  was  published  in  1825, 
aud  the  second  in  1843,  in  both  of  which  the  passage  now  quoted, 

IJSilionrp.  Patliolosi'iues  et  th^rapeutiaues  sur  la  Phthisie.  Deux- 
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with  a  slight  variation  in  the  latter,  occurs.  Nine  years  subsequently  to 
the  appearance  of  the  earlier  edition,  Dr.  Addison,  in  the  course  of  his 
interesting  "  Observations  on  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Liver,"  took 
occasion  to  quote  some  of  these  observations,  prefacing  them  with  the 
remark  •}  "  We  find  the  utter  barrenness  of  diagnosis  upon  this  matter 
well  illustrated  in  the  candid  avowal  of  the  accomplished  and  ex- 
perienced M.  Louis."  Dr.  Addison  further  observed  :  "  This  want  of 
information  is,  probably,  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  our  in- 
ability to  recognise  the  disease  during  the  life  of  the  patient ;  for  as 
we  then  entertained  no  suspicion  of  its  existence,  we  fail  to  make  the 
minute  and  connected  observation  of  facts  so  necessary  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  every  internal  affection."  And  much  more  recently,  Frerichs,^ 
in  his  valuable  work,  in  directing  attention  to  the  subject  of  fatty 
liver,  refers  to  the  observations  of  Louis  already  quoted,  and  in  doing 
so  admits  their  appositeness. 

In  endeavouring  to  determine  the  precise  nature  and  pathological 
importance  of  fatty  liver,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  in  remembrance  that 
in  the  healthy  liver  of  man  there  is  always  present  some  amount  of 
uucombined  oil  or  fat.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the  liver  of  healthy 
adults  is  probably  equal  to  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  liver- 
substance.  This  fat  is  contained  in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver ; 
and  these  cells,  at  certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions,  are 
constantly  filled  with  fat.  In  the  foetus,  usually  a  large  quantity  of 
fine  oil-globules  is  to  be  found  in  the  cells  of  the  liver ;  these  are 
scattered  through  the  interior  of  the  cells,  and  do  not  run  together  so 
as  to  form  large  drops,  as  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life.  Frerichs  observes  tha,t  he  has  frequently  examined 
the  fcetal  liver  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  repeatedly, 
although  by  no  means  invariably,  noticed  oil-globules  "  Fettetropfchen  " 
in  the  cells.  From  this  circumstance,  namely,  the  varying  amount  of 
fat  in  the  foetal  liver,  Frerichs  concludes  that  the  fatty  contents  rise 
and  fall  in  relation  to  certain  definite  periods  of  development ;  aud 
that  these  are  also  possibly  influenced  by  pathological  conditions. 
After  birth,  and  as  life  advances,  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  the 
fatty  contents  of  the  liver  is  determined  by  many  different  causes. 
Of  these  diet  is  one  of  the  most  important.^ 

,  \.^"J''^;5°'P'*?V^i°P,°w' "^^^^  i-  P''^g^  ^''9:  1836.  See  also  a  Col- 
lection of  the  pubhshed  Writings  of  the  late  Thomas  Addison,  M.D.,  pa^e  99  (New 
Sydenham  Society,  1868.)  '  i  o         \  ^ 

Klinik  dor  T.eberkrankheiten.  Erster  Band,  Seitc  285.  1858  "Vercrebens  " 
observes  Frerichs,  "war  man  indess  bemiiht,  nach  klinischen  Beobachtungen  ein  kl'ir 
gczcichnete.s  Krankheitsbild  fiir  dicse  anatomische  Lasion  zu  cntwcrfen  -  so  violfHoh 
man  dcrselbcn  bei  Leichenoirnungen  begegncte,  so  wenig  zuverliissigo  Anhaltsnunkte 
gewann  man  fur  die  Diagnose  wahrend  des  Lebens  ;  eine  geniigcndo  Sy mptomatalogic  d.? 
Jettlebcr  licss  sich  nicht  constrniren.  Est  g,lt  in  mnnchcr  bezielunig  noch  hentc  was 
LouLs  vor  Jahren  in  .seinen  Recherch.  snr  la  I'hthisie  hieriibcr  anssiiraHi  " 

3  "  Anciently,"  remarks  Dr.  Thoinns  Willis,  "then",  was  an  art  with  ihc  Romam  so  to 

"^^^^1::^^^:::^^^;:::^  --ti-  ti.  wi^: . 

(hondon,  1679.)   This  art,  as  is  wcU  known,  is  still  inactixc.1.   IJarcn  l.urey  giv.s  the 
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The  well-lcnown  experiments  of  Magendie  demonstrated  the  fact 
tliat,  by  feeding  dogs  on  butter,  the  liver  became  very  fatty.  In  one 
of  Magendie's  experiments  a  dog  was  kept  exclusively  on  fresh 
butter,  which  it  continued  to  eat,  althougli  not  with  regularity,  for 
sixty-eight  days.  The  animal  then  perished  from  inanition.  Never- 
theless, it  was  remarkably  fat.  While  the  experiment  lasted,  the  dog 
had  a  strong  odour  of  butyric  acid,  its  hair  was  greasy,  and  its  skin 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fat.  On  dissection,  the  whole  of  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body  were  found  infiltrated  with  fat.  The  liver  was 
fatty,  and  yielded  on  analysis  a  large  quantity  of  stearine,  but  little  or 
no  oleine  :  it  had  acted  as  a  kind  of  filter  for  the  butter.  The  general 
results  of  the  experiments  of  a  like  nature  undertaken  by  Magendie 
were,  that  the  animals  became  very  fat,  but  their  muscles  much 
wasted ;  in  some  of  them  the  cornea  sloughed,  and  the  animals 
ultimately  perished  from  inanition.  In  all  of  them,  the  liver  M-as 
found  to  be  fatty.  In  connexion  with  the  fatty  condition  of  the 
liver,  Magendie  noticed  that  the  skin  of  the  dogs  assumed  an  oily 
character,  and  that  volatile  fatty  acids  were  secreted  by  the  sebaceous 
dands.  This  observation  of  INIagendie  is  of  much  interest  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  description  which  Dr.  Addison  gave  of  the  peculiar 
appearance  presented  by  the  integuments  in  those  persons  who  were 
suffering  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  a  marked  degree. 
This  appearance,  when  well  marked,  I)r.  Addison  regarded  as  "in- 
dicative, if  not  pathognomonic,  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver."^ 
To  this  condition  of  the  integuments,  as  described  by  Dr.  Addison, 
attention  will  be  directed,  wdien  treating  of  the  symptomatology  of 
fatty  liver.  It  is  not  merely  food  rich  in  fat  which  determines  such  a 
condition  of  the  liver  as  Magendie  described,  but  other  kinds  of  food, 
when  taken  in  too  large  amount.  In  such  circiimstances,  however, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  liver  does  not 
occur  until  the  cellular  tissue  and  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body  have  become  loaded  with  fat,  and  the  serum  of  the  blood  has 
assumed  a  milky  appearance.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  fatty  con- 
dition of  the  liver  stopping  short  of  a  truly  morbid  state ;  for  the 

following  account  of  it  : — "  To  procure  tliclarge  livers  of  geese  fortlic  making  of  patties, 
fatted  binis  are  confined  in  close  rages,  and  then  exposed  to  a  graduated  lieat,  being  kept 
at  the  same  time  entirely  without  food — even  without  water.  They  become  feverisli  ;  the 
fat  undergoes  a  kind  of  fusion,  and  the  liver  grows  enormously  large.  The  liver  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  desired  state  when  the  animal  is  extremely  u-aMcd,  and  the  fever 
increases."  Upon  this  account  of  the  late  Baron  Dr.  Budd  comments  as  follows  :— 
"  Baron  Larrey  was  a  native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  the  account  cited  was  probably 
derived  from  personal  observation  ;  but  at  present,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  in  the 
fattening  of  ducks  and  geese  in  France  only  one  method  employed,  which  oon.sists  in 
keeping  the  birds  in  a  dark  place,  with  little  space  to  move  in,  and  in  craTuming  them 
with  a  paste  of  maize  or  some  other  farinaceous  food,  allowing  them  water  to  drink  at  will. 
Under  this  treatment  there  is  at  first  a  general  increase  of  fat  in  the  body  ;  but  when  tlie 
fat  stored  up  throughout  the  body  has  reached  a  certain  amount,  the  further  increment 
of  fat  appears  to  be  <lcposited  cliielly  in  the  liver,  which  soon  ]ia.sses  into  the  fatty  state 
that  is  so  much  ]irized.  The  colour  of  the  fat  in  any  particular  bird  varies  with  the 
colour  of  the  niai/,c  on  wliicli  it:  was  fattened." — Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p  303. 
1  Dr.  AddisDn's  Works,  y.  101. 
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former  is  from  time  to  time  found  in  persons  who  have  died  suddenly, 
while  in  imimpaired  health.    It  is  in  these  instances  a  temporary  or 
passing  phenomenon.    Frerichs  mentions  that  he  has  found  the  liver 
very  fatty  ("sehr  fettreich")  in  a  railway  functionary  who  was  killed  at 
his  employment,  also  in  a  mason  who  had  perished  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  fall ;  and  the  same  writer  states  that  he  has  several  times 
found  a  similar  condition  in  those  who  have  died  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  in  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  scarlet  fever, 
and  measles.^    We  look  for  the  occurrence  of  fatty  liver  in  persons 
who  lead  indolent  lives,  and  are  at  the  same  time  gross  feeders,  more 
particularly  if  their  consumption  of  fatty  articles  of  food  is  con- 
siderable.    In  individuals. of  this  class  the  deposit  of  fat  in  the  liver 
is  almost  invariably  associated  with  an  excess  of  subcutaneous  fat,  as 
well  as  its  increase  about  the  kidneys,  in  the  omentnm,  and  those 
other  places  where  its  presence  is  common.     In  intimate  relation 
with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  there  are  other  circumstances 
requiring  consideration,  namely,  climate  and  peculiarities  of  consti- 
tution. Fat  cannot  be  taken  by  certain  persons  without  producing  more 
or  less  disorder  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  functions  ;  others  are 
able  to  take  fatty  articles  of  food  without  any  apparent  sufferin<T  or 
derangement  being  caused,  but  they  remain  lean— the  fat  is  either  not 
digested  or  not  assimilated  by  them  ;  a  third  class  not  only  take  such 
articles  of  food,  but,  by  their  use,  grow  fat.    Before  passing  from  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  on  the  development  of  fat  in  the 
economy,  and  specially  its  deposition  in  the  liver,  produced  by  diet,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  specifically,  that  persons  who  drink  immoderately 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  at  the  same  time  take  little  exercise,  are  apt 
to  become  affected  by  fatty  liver.     Dr.  Budd^  mentions  "porter  and 
other  heavy  malt  liquors"  as  producing  this  effect.    Dr.  Murchison^^ 
signalizes  "ardent  spirits,"  and  states  regarding  two  fatal  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  in  which  an  autopsy  was  made  by  him  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  some  years  ago,  that  in  both  there  was  consider- 
able fatty  enlargement  of  the  liver.    Dr.  Begbie^  has  referred  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  "  the  continued  daily  use,  for  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time,  of  a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  with  sugar,"  in  produci no- 
liver  derangement,  and  with  it  a  manifest  increase  of  fat,  which  sub- 
aided  on  the  disuse  of  the  stimulating  drink.   Frerichs,  in'  alludino-  to 
the  frequency  of  fatty  liver  in  relation  to  different'  diseases  after 
assigning  the  first  place  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lun^rs  remarks 
Next  in  order  comes  the  drinker's  dyscrasia  ("  Sauferdyscrasie  ")  Of 
thirteen  individuals  who  died  of  delirium  tremens,  the  liver  was  verv 
fatty  in  six  C'eine  sehr  fettreiche  Leber"),  in  three  the  organ  contained 
little  fat,  and  in  two  there  was  no  fat :  finally,  two  died  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  a  little  more  fully  the  relation  of  fatty 

;  Note  at  foot  of  p.  291  of  Vol,  i  2  Discasos  of  the  Liver,  n  20r, 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Disea.ses  of  the  T^ivcr,  p.  Ai 
*  Coiitrihiifions  to  Practical  Mndicinn,  p  214.  ' 
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liver  to  phthisis,  and  particularly  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  a  disease 
uniformly  attended_  by  much  wasting  and  emaciation,  and  by  the  dis- 
appearance, in  particular,  of  all  subcutaneous  fat. 

The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  fatty  liver  in  phthisis  was  first 
noticed  by  Louis.^  It  existed  in  one-third  of  the  subjects — in  forty 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  same  writer  remarks,  "La 
transformation  graisseuse  du  foie  existe  presque  uniquement  chez 
les  individus  atteints  de  phthisic  ;  en  sorte  qu'on  peut,  jusqu'a  un 
certain  point,  la  considerer  comme  une  dependance  de  cette  affection." 
The  ultimate  relationship  of  fatty  liver  and  tubercular  disease  of  tlie 
lungs  is  further  evidenced  by  the  statement  of  Louis,  that,  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  who  died  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases, 
other  than  phthisis,  in  nine  only  was  the  liver  found  to  be  fatty, 
and  of  these  nine  there  were  seven  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
tubercles  existed  in  the  lungs.  The  fact,  brought  to  light  by  the 
distinguished  French  physician,  has  been  confirmed  by  many  sub- 
sequent observers.  Dr.  Budd  remarks,  "Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver,  in  a  high  degree,  is  not  only  frequent  in  phthisis,  but— setting 
aside  the  persons  in  whom  the  liver  is  loaded  with  fat  in  common 
with  the  areolar  tissue  and  other  parts  of  the  body  in  which  fat  is 
liable  to  be  deposited — is  almost  peculiar  to  this  disease." ^  Frerichs 
observes,  "Among  the  pathological  conditions  which  influence  the 
origin  of  fatty  liver,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  occupies  the  first 
place." ^  Of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cases  of  this  kind,  in  seven- 
teen cases  the  infiltration  was  extreme  ("  hochsten  Grades "),  and  in 
sixty-two  the  liver-cells  were  rich  in  fat.  Dr.  Murchison,  in  fifty- 
two  autopsies  of  persons  dying  from  tubercle,  found  the  liver  fatty 
in  twenty.  And  the  same  writer  speaks  of  the  "  gTeat  frequency 
of  fatty  enlargement  of  the  liver  in  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary 
consumption."^ 

There  are  a  few  further  particulars  of  interest  to  note  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  phthisis  occurs 
irrespective  of  age,  and  appears  to  be  of  equal  frequency  in  the  acute 
and  chronic  cases  of  the  malady.  Not  so,  however,  in  respect  to 
sex.  "  Le  sexe  est  encore,"  Louis  observes,  "  une  des  causes  qui  fa- 
vorisent  la  transformation  graisseuse  du  foie."  Of  forty-nine  instances 
of  fatty  liver  in  tubercular  subjects,  only  two  were  males.  "  Das  weib- 
liclie  Geschlecht  ist  haufiger  mit  dieser  Veranderung  des  Leberparen- 
chyms  behaftet  als  das  mannliche  is  the  statement  of  Frerichs. 
And  he  gives  the  proportion  of  males  as  one  to  S^S,  while  that  of 
females  is  one  to  2'2.  So  also  Dr.  Murchison  remarks,  "  In  consump- 
tive females  it  (fatty  liver)  is  much  more  common  than  in  males."^ 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice  the  remarkable  contrast  offered  by  the 
relationship  of  fatty  liver  to  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  than  the 

1  "La  ti'Miisrormation  (jraisseuse  du  foie  4tait  la  lesion  la  pins  freqnento  et  la  plus 
rcmaniuablu  ilc  ce  viscere."— Op.  cit.  p.  116. 

2  Op.  cit.  II.  298.  3  Op.  cit.  p.  309. 

4  O]!.  cit.  p.  48.  Op.  cit.  p.  309,  «  Op.  cit.  p.  48. 
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tiibeiciilar.  Neither  in  pneumonia,  nor  in  pleurisy,  nor  in  empliysenia 
is  a  fatty  condition  of  tlie  liver  observed  with  any  frequency.  For- 
merly, indeed,  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  interfeieuce  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  respiratory  function,  owing  to  the  disease  of  the 
lungs  existing  in  plitliisis,  was  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  fatty 
matter  in  the  liver  in  cases  of  that  disease.^  This  view,  however,  M'as 
rendered  very  improbable,  when  it  was  discovered  that,  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  which  produced  great  interference  with  tlie  respiration,  in 
asthma,  and  in  catarrhal  disorders,  severe  and  lasting,  the  liver  did 
not  become  fatty.  The  fact  now  established  is,  that  the  fatty  con- 
dition of  the  liver  is  intimately  connected,  not  with  pulmonary  disease, 
but  with  a  particular  form  of  pulmonary  disease  ;  that  the  fatty  liver 
is,  in  the  words  of  Rokitansky,  "  an  essential  constituent  or  pathogno- 
monic combination  of  the  tubercular  dyscrasia,  inasmuch  as  it  allies 
itself  with  tubercular  affections  of  every  kind,  with  tubercle  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  of  the  bronchial  glands,  the  serous 
membranes,  the  bones,  &c."^ 

There  are  other  diseases,  attended  by  much  wasting,  with  which 
fatty  liver  is  associated.  Cancer  is  one  of  them;  so  is  the  simple  ulcer 
of  the  stomach;  and  chronic  dysentery  is  a  third.  As  to  the  first 
mentioned,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  in  persons  suffering 
from  cancer,  although  much  emaciated,  fat  has  accumulated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cancerous  development.  Cruveilhier 
noticed  this ;  and  Dr.  Budd  has  stated,  that  "  the  most  fatty  liver  that 
has  fallen  under  my  own  observation  for  several  years  Avas  that  of  a 
man  who  died  in  King's  College  Hospital,  in  April  1844,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six,  of  extensive  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  groins. Dr. 
Murchison  refers  to  cases  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  connected 
with  fatty  liver,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  Robinson  (Pathological  Trans- 
actions, vol.  iv.  p.  133)  and  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson  (in  the  same  work, 
vol  vi.  p.  186).  With  chronic  dysentery,  fatty  liver  has  been  found 
associated  by  Dr.  Bright  (Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  p  117)  by  Mr 
Busk,  and  Dr.  Budd.  To  one  other,  and  that  a  very  interesting  asso- 
ciation of  the  enlarged  and  fatty  liver  with  a  particular  form  of 
disease,  reference  must  be  made.  "Of  the  frequent  co-existence" 
writes  Dr.  West,  "  of  the  enlarged  and  fatty  liver  with  spasm  of  the 
glottis  there  can  be  no  doubt."  *  Of  this  association  Mr.  Hood  offered 
a  mechanical  explanation,— the  enlarged  liver,  in  his  opinion,  ieadino- 
to  the  trouble  of  respiration  by  the  impediment  offered  to  the  descent 

1  The  following  pa.ssage,  for  example,  occurs  in  the  treatise  of  Andral  •— "  Presc.np 
tous  Ifis  cas de  degeneration  graisseuse  ilu  foie  s'observeut  cliez  des  phthisinues" c'est  \  dii-P 
chez  des  individus  dent  le  sang  n'est  plus  convenableinent  elabore,  et  dout'rexhnlitim', 
pulmonaire  nc  pent  plus  s  accomplir  comme  dans  I'etat  normal  ;  seruit-ce  r.ari.e  7, 
Chez  les  phthisujues  une  suffisante  quantity  d'hydrogijne  cesse  d'etre  expulsive  mr  In 
muqueusebronchique  sous  forme  de  vapeur  aqueuse,  que  chez  enx  ce  principe  vio.  t  t 
se  separer  en  exces  de  la  ma.sse  du  sang  an  sein  du  parcnchyme  hej  atione?  Dp 
formation  de  mutifere  graase  dans  le  (oie."-Cours  dc'patkodji,  h;i!;^Z^J^ 
leme,  p.  369.  '  <-ii.u.\ 


A  Manual  of  Patl.ological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  Sydenham  Society's  edition 
Op.  ct.  p.  299.  Lectures  on  the  Duseasos  of  Infancy  and  Chiidhood,  p  184. 
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of  the  diaphragm.  Dr.  West,  however,  after  referring  to  some  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Eolleston,  which  connected  fatty  liver  with  the  hydro- 
cephaloid  disease  of  children,  points  out  the  much  more  probable 
dependence  of  the  nervous  disorder,  in  both  cases,  on  the  imperfect 
depuration  of  the  blood  in  the  disordered  liver. 

Appearance  and  Chakacters  of  Eatty  Liver. — The  organ  is  en- 
larged,!  the  increase  in  size  taking  place  for  the  most  part  in  the  lateral 
direction.  The  form  of  the  liver  is  generally  preserved  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  its  surface  is  smooth,  its  edges  flattened  and  swollen,  the 
lower  margin  of  the  organ  being  sometimes  more  distinctly  rounded. 
An  enlarged  fatty  liver  may  be  distinguished  from  a  waxy  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  by  being  less  resistant  to  pressure  and  of  softer 
consistence  than  the  latter.  The  fatty  liver  is  flabby,  and  on  that 
account  is,  during  life,  capable  of  being  pushed  aside  by  the  fingers, 
and  it  readily  ruptures  on  pressure  directly  applied.  The  peritoneal 
covering  is  smooth,  shining,  and  tense.  In  colour,  the  fatty  liver  is 
rmiformly  yellowish  red  or  light  yellow.  Eokitansky  compares  the 
colour  to  that  of  autumnal  foliage.  The  paleness  of  the  liver  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood,  or  anaemia.  The  existence 
of  fat  or  od.  in  the  liver  is  easily  proved  by  the  deposit  which  is  left 
on  the  dry  warm  blade  of  a  knife  by  which  it  has  been  cut,  or  by 
subjecting  the  organ  to  an  elevated  teinperature.  In  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  fat  which  is  deposited  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  Frerichs  remarks  that  it  may  be  very  con- 
siderable ("  sehr  betrachtlich ") ;  and  the  same  author  mentions  one 
case  in  which  the  amount  of  fat  was  equal  to  nearly  four  times  that 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  organ. 

The  essential  morbid  condition  in  fatty  liver  is  described  by  Eoki- 
tansky  as  consisting  "  in  a  deposition  of  free  adipose  tissue  to  such  an 
extent  as  not  only  to  replace  the  true  glandular  structure,  but  to 
penetrate  the  entire  parenchyma,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vascular 
tissue."^  But  while  this  condition  in  its  exquisite  or  notable  degrees 
is  readily  recognised,  there  are  minor  varieties  of  the  same,  in  which 
the  size,  form,  colour,  and  consistence  of  the  liver  are  altered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  by  no  means  readily  distinguished  from  certain  other 
morbid  changes  to  which  the  organ  is  subject.  Accordingly,  recourse 
in  such  instances  must  be  had  to  a  careful  microscopical  examination.^ 
In  fatty  liver  the  deposit  of  fat  takes  place  m  the  secreting  cells  :  to 
these,  indeed,  it  is  always  limited.*    In  the  preparation  of  a  portion 

1  It  is  not  always  so  :  the  liver  may  be  diminished  in  size  and  weight.  Frerichs 
observes,  "  Nebeii  den  voluniiniiseren  Fettlebcrn  konimcn  iitro])hisclie  vor,  welche  an 
Unifang  wie  an  Govvieht  weit  nntor  der  Norm  stelien,  obgleich  ihr  Fettgelialt  ein  sehr 
bedeiiteiider  iat.  Solcho  atroijhische  Formcn  gehurcn  keiueswegs  zu  deu  selteueu." — 
r.  304.  2  Op.  cit.  p.  120. 

3  Frerichs  remarks,  "Voile  Oewisslieit  des  Urllieils  giebt  hier  nur  das  Mikroskop." 
Op.  eit.  p.  302. 

*  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ordinarily  received  opinion.  Frerichs  exjiressly  stales  that  he 
has  never  discovered  deposits  ol'  I'ut  otherwise  than  in  the  cells.    "  Die  Fcttublageruug  in 
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of  fatty  liver  for  examiuatiou  under  the  microscope,  it  is  of  importance 
to  hold  in  view  that  the  hepatic  cells  are  apt  to  he  injured;  thus  the 
fat-globules  escape,  and  appear  to  lie  external  to  the  cells.    At  first 
the  fat  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  fine  little  drops  in  the  interior  of 
the  cells,  and  ordinarily  in  proximity  to  the  nucleus,  but  sometimes 
in  other  parts  of  the  cell.     These  fat-drops  increase  in  number  and 
size,  and  approach  one  another ;  the  granular  and  brown  molecules 
diminish,   and  the  nucleus  becomes  invisible.      Lereboullet  and 
Frerichs  differ  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  nucleus  :  the  former  be- 
lieves that  he  has  ascertained  the  nucleus  to  perish  when  the  deposit 
of  fat  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  while  the  latter  affirms  that,  on 
the  removal  of  the  fat  by  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  nucleus 
in  most  instances  becomes  apparent,  and  only  disappears  when  the 
accumulation  of  fat  is  excessive,  and  not  always  even  then.  Ulti- 
mately the  little  drops  of  fat  coalesce,  forming  two,  three,  or  four 
larger  drops ;  and  these  again  often  run  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
very  large  drop,  almost  filling  the  cavity  of  the  cell.^    The  cells  en- 
large through  the  accumulation  of  the  fat,  and  their  form  becomes 
altered;  they  cease  to  be  angular,  and  are  observed  to  be  more  round. 
As  tlie  fat  increases,  the  other  contents  of  the  cells  diminish  and  dis- 
appear—the fine  granular  matter  and  the  albuminous  substance,  and, 
above  all,  the  brown  or  yellow  granules  and  globules,  which  are  the 
Ijroduct  of  the  secreting  function.    Frerichs,  whose  account  of  the 
minute  appearances  in  fatty  liver  we  have  closely  followed,  further 
remarks,  that  the  changes  in  the  hepatic  cells  begin  almost  invariably 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules  in  the  province  of  the  interlobular 
vessels,  which  contribute  to  the  portal  vein. 

Pathological  Impokt  of  Fatty  Livek.— In  their  discussion  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  theHver,  it  is  common  to 
find  It  described,  by  different  authors,  as  a  variety  of  atrophy  Whilst 
this  view  of  the  pathological  change  in  fatty  liver  has  been  adopted  by 
such  observers  as  Andral,  William  Thomson,  Barlow,  Cruveilhier 
Wedl  and  Heroch,  they  differ  materially,  as  Frerichs  has  pointed  out' 
regarding  the  causes  of  the  degeneration.  Frerichs  admits  that  fattv 
liver  sometimes  commences  in  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  liver- 
cells  C'einer  N utritionsstorung  der  Leberzellen").  In  such  instances  the 
appearance  of  an  excessive  amount  of  fat  in  the  cells  is  preceded  by 

(ler  Leber  ist,  so  weitmeine  Erfal.nmgcn  reiohen,  stets  auf  die  Zellcu  beschriinkl;-  niemals 
habe  Id  ,  auch  bci  d.m  hochsteu  Graden  dioser  Vciii.ulonmg  Denooita  via  ett  u  den 
IjitercelluiaiTauinen  des  Pareneliyms  entdecken  kiinnen  "  ^''^ 
1  I'at  deposiledin  the  hepatic  celts  is  essentially  fluid;  in  other  words  the  ordfnnr. 
form  of  the  fatty  matter  consists  chielly  of  olein.  Vo-ro]  Lorebo  a  et  «nd  n^^^  f 
de.scr,be  crystallised  masses,  which  consisted  probably  o     n  ;s    lb  ^  "'^'^ 

detected  in  fatty  livers  by  the  microscope;  but  this  accord    ff  V;'^^^^ 
appearance     Cholesterinc,  notwi,l,slandi,',M  its  coM^SJ^^^n^^  Zu'T 
never  been  found  as  an  interstitial  deposit  iu  the  substan.w,  nf  H  V  r  "i'^,  luis 

been  found  in  the  liver  of  man,  but  1  as  been  lot SS^^^^^^^  /r"''  ^'''^ 

as  in  MaK,.ndie's  experinumt)  in   1     h^^^^^^^^^^^^  "l«n, 
have  beeu  f.d  exclusively  on  fatty  substuuces  ^' 
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their  occupation  with  an  abnormal  yjlasma,  and  this  in  turn  gives  rise 
to  the  conversion  into  fat  of  the  •cell-contents.  But  this  is  not  the 
explanation  of  the  occuri-ence  of  fatty  liver  in  the  large  proportion  of 
cases.  In  such  the  fat  is  taken  up  into  the  cells  from° without.  This 
reception  is  intimately  connected  with  the  functional  activity  of  these 
structures :  it  increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ingesta,  the  richness  of  the  blood  in  fiit,  the  greater  or  less  activity  in 
secretion  of  the  gland,  &c.  The  liver  acts  the  part  of  a  reservoir  for  the 
surplus  fat  which  has  been  absorbed,  and  functional  derangements  only 
occur  when,  owing  to  the  overloading  of  the  cells  with  fat,  their  other 
contents  are  compressed,  and  the  circulation  through  the  portal  vein 
interfered  with.  When  the  fat  has  been  removed  from  the  cells  by 
re-absorption,  these  damages  may  be  removed.  Such  is  a  brief  account 
of  the  view  expressed  ])y  Frerichs  regarding  this  physiological  change 
in  the  liver,  and  which  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  stops  short  of  inducing 
really  structural  disease. 

It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  liver-cells 
is  not  morbid  ;  but  that  the  increased  or  excessive  amount  of  fat  in 
the  organ  constitutes  disease.  Deposition  of  fat  in  tlie  liver-cells 
is  a  natural  physiological  process — one  which  is  continually  at  work, 
and  the  activity  of  which,  with  its  subsequent  re-absorption  of  the 
fatty  matters  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  food,  whether  rich 
in  fat  or  not,  and  the  consequent  impregnation  of  the  blood  with  the 
same  material  It  is  only  when  the  character  of  the  food  has  for  a 
lengthened  period  been  faulty,  and  when  habits  of  life  predisposing 
to  excessive  fatty  accumulation  have  been  long  indulged  in,  that 
the  process  ceases  to  be  a  physiological  one,  and  that  disease  is 
engendered. 

The  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  fatty  liver  and  tuber- 
cular diseases  and  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  already 
been  pointed  out  In  these  circumstances  the  morbid  change  is  more 
apt  to  prove  lasting,  entailing  those  local  alterations  in  the  liver- 
structure  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  and  leading  to 
derangement  of  its  function,  and,  through  that,  to  other  disturbances 
of  the  system  generally. 

SYMPTOMATOLoaY  AND  DIAGNOSIS. — Enlargement  of  tlie  liver  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  symptomatology  of  this  form  of 
disease,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  diagnosis  ;  because, 
although  an  absence  of  enlargement  is  consistent  with  considerable 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ,  the  former  is  infinitely  the  more 
common  in  its  occurrence.  The  enlargement  may  bo.  considerable,  but 
it  seldom  equals  the  size  attained  by  the  waxy  or  amyloid  liver,  or 
that  is  sometimes  reached  by  the  carcinomatous  liver.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  for  the  most  part  uniform,  and  the  natural  form  of  the  liver  is 
preserved.  The  fatty  liver  is  less  resistant  to  pressure,  and  of  softc^r 
consistence,  than  the  waxy  disease.  The  outer  surface  is  smooth,  and 
the  lower  border  usually  rounded.    Ascites  rarely  accompanies  fatty 
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liver,  neither  do  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  become  enlarged. 
Jaundice  is  not  a  common  symptom;  indeed,  a  notable  degree  of 
jaundice  may  be  said  never  to  occur.  Eut  the  excretion  of  'bile  is 
interfered  with,  and  it  may  become  obstructed.  This  result  is  brought 
about  mechanically,  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  hepatic  cells  on 
the  minute  ducts ;  and  sometimes  the  larger  ducts  share  in  the  com- 
pression. The  capillaries  are  likewise  subjected  to  pressure ;  and  in 
consequence  the  liver  in  an  advanced  stage  of  fatty  degeneration  is 
always  more  or  less  anemic.  While  the  interference  with  the  portal  cir- 
culation is  not  such  as  to  produce  dropsy,  it  may  give  rise  to  passive 
congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  and  so  induce 
catarrhal  affections,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  heemorrhoidal  suffering. 
It  rarely  induces  the  splenic  enlargements  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  carcinoma. 

Fatty  liver  is  not  distinguished  by  pain.    "  The  organ,"  writes  Dr. 
Murchison,  "  can  be  freely  manipulated  with  impunity ;  although,  in 
extreme  cases,  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  feeling  of  weight  or 
distension  in  the  abdomen,  increased  by  turning  on^the  left  side."-^ 
Eeference  has  been  made,  incidentally,  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
integuments  observed  by  Dr.  Addison,  and  believed  by  him  to  be 
pathognomonic  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.    "  Having,"  writes 
Dr.  Addison,  "Id  the  course  of  my  experience,  been  often  strick  with 
a  remarkable  appearance  of  the  face  in  certain  patients— an  appearance 
dependent  not  so  much  on  the  expression  of  the  countenance  as  the 
texture  and  aspect  of  the  integuments— and  having  observed  the 
exact  resemblance  of  the  appearance  in  each  case,  I  endeavoured  to 
connect  it  with  some  corresponding  uniformity  in  the  accompanvin^ 
disease  ;  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  lohen  stronqlv 
marked,  zi  is  indicative,  if  not  pathognomonic,  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  hver.    It  is  purely  integumental,  as  it  is  not  confined  to  the  face 
but  may  pervade  the  whole  body ;  although  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
it  is  earhest  observable,  as  well  as  most  conspicuous,  in  the  integuments 
of  the  face  and  backs  of  the  hands.    To  the  eye,  the  skin  presents  a 
bloodless  almost  semi-transparent,  and  waxy  appearance :  when  this  is 
associated  with  mere  pallor,  it  is  not  very  unlike  fine  polished  ivory  • 
but  when  combined  with  a  more  sallow  tinge,  as  is  now  and  then 
the  case,  it  more  resembles  a  common  wax  model.    To  the  touch 

fZ^Tlt"''''T^:^^''  P^^^'  ^^^1  «^"«th,  loose,  and 

often  flabby;  whilst  m  some  well-marked  cases  all  its  natural  aspe- 
rities would  appear  to  be  obliterated,  and  it  becomes  so  exquisitely 
smooth  and  soft  as  to  convey  a  sensation  resembling  that  on  Lndlina 
a  piece  of  the  softest  satin."  2  b         uu  ncuiaimg 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  there  will  be  observed  a  tendency,  more  or  less  marl^  to  fatty 

^  Op.  cit.  page  45. 

^  A  Collection  of  the  published  "Writintra  of  ihp        tt,.,        a  n- 
Sydenham  Society,  page  101.  "'"^'"ga  ot  the  late  Thomas  Addison,  M.D.,  New 
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disease  iu  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body ;  and  this  considera- 
tion is  of  importance  in  diagnosis.  If,  for  example,  in  connexion 
with  such  enlargement  of  the  liver  as  is  suggestive  of  fatty 
degeneration,  there  he  present  a  feeble  condition  of  the  heart  and 
pulse,  a  tendency  to  dyspnoea  and  to  transient  attacks  of  vertigo, 
and  syncope,  and  perhaps  the  existence  of  an  arcus  senilis,  the 
probability  is  that  the  heart  participates  with  the  liver  in  fatty 
degeneration. 

The  urine  is,  generally  speaking,  not  characteristically  affected  in 
fatty  liver.  Should  it  be  secreted  in  diminished  quantity,  contain 
albumen  in  greater  or  less  amount,  and  deposit  a  sediment  in  which 
oil-casts  are  discovered  on  microscopical  examination,  and  should  a 
tendency  to  general  dropsy  be  likewise  in  existence,  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  these  circumstances  is  that  the  kidneys  are  also 
involved  in  the  fatty  transformation. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  is,  lilce  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
who  manifest  a  tendency  to  take  on  fat.  Those  who  lead  indolent 
lives,  •  partake  of  a  too  full  diet,  and  particularly  indulge  freely  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  are  most  apt  to  suffer. 

We  also  look  for  the  occurrence  of  fatty  liver  in  the  phthisical  and 
the  sufferers  from  tubercular  disease  in  all  its  forms. 

Teeatment. — This  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances  under  w^hich  the  diseased  condition  has  occurred. 
With  a  fair  prospect  of  being  serviceable,  it  will  be  adopted  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  increased  amount  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  due  to  a 
faulty  arrangement  of  diet,  provided  the  patients  i)0ssess  sufficient 
moral  courage,  and  the  requisite  restraint,  to  give  the  required  treat- 
ment fair  play.  By  such  persons,  fats,  starchy  articles  of  food,  sugar, 
malt  liquors,  and  indeed  all  spirituous  liquors,  must  be  avoided ;  while 
the  lighter  lands  of  animal  food,  free  from  fat,  green  vegetables, 
and  fruits  are  taken.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual,  is  to  be  enjoined.  In  prescribing  a  diet 
and  regimen  suitable  for  the  removal  of  the  fat-accumulation  in 
the  liver,  great  caution  must  be  exercised,  however,  if  there  be  at  the 
same  time  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart. 

Alkaline  remedies,  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  compounds  of  the 
alkalies  with  vegetable  acids,  have  been  found  most  serviceable  in  -j 
controlling  and  removing  the   dyspeptic  symptoms  so  frequently 
associated  with  the  iiver-enlargement.  j 

The  preparations  of  iron  are  required  M'hen  decided  failure  of  j 
strength  and  ana3mia  are  apparent.  I 

The  waters  of  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  Homburg,  and  Kissingen,  and  I 
those  of  Eger  in  Bohemia  and  Ems,  when  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea  i 
prevails,  are  recommended,  in  decided  forms  of  the  disease,  by  I 
Ererichs.  I 
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Occurriug  in  connexion  with  plitliisis  or  other  tubercular  disease, 
the  fatty  condition  of  the  liver  does  not  demand  any  sj)ecial  modifica- 
tion of  treatment,  except  that  cod-liver  oil  and  oil-inunction  cannot 
then  be  regarded  as  suitable  remedies. 

The  most  fatty  livers,  as  well  as  the  largest  organs,  which  have 
fallen  under  the  writer's  observation,  have  been  in  cases  of  chronic 
phthisis  attended  by  extreme  emaciation,  in  which  cod-liver  oil,  either 
in  large  or  moderate  amount,  had  been  daily  consumed  for  a  period  of 
many  months. 
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CANCER  OF  THE  LIVER 

By  J.  Warbukton  Begbie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E. 

Malignant  disease  or  Cancer  of  the  Liver  is  of  frequent  occuiTence. 
So  much  so  is  this  the  case  as  to  justify  the  statement  of  Dr.  Walshe, 
that  "if  primary  and  secondary  cancer  be  taken  together,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  no  organ  in  the  body  becomes  so  frequently  cancerous  as 
the  liver."  ^  The  two  most  frequent  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  liver 
are  cirrhosis  and  cancer,  and  of  these  two  the  latter  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  more  so. 

It  is  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  Cancer  of  the  Liver 
has  been  accurately  distinguished  and  defined.  Formerly  the  disease 
was  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  known  under  the  name  of  Scirrhus.  Morgagni  applied  the 
term  "  Steatomata,"  and  also  the  expression  "  Hard  Tumours,"  to 
cancerous  masses  in  the  liver  substance.^  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  "  Morbid  Anatomy,"  ^  employed  the  term 
"Large  White  Tubercles"  in  reference  to  the  same  masses,  while  incor- 
rectly estimating  their  nature ;  and  even  Portal,*  after  the  time  when 
Cancer  of  the  Liver  had  been  recognised  and  fairly  described  by  Bayle, 
does  not  mention  cancer  as  a  peculiar  form  of  liver  disease,  but  merely 
as  one  of  the  i-esults  of  hepatitis.  It  is  to  the  author  just  named, 
G.  L.  Bayle,°  that  the  merit  is  due  of  having  been  the  first  to  give 
an  accurate  description  of  Cancer  of  the  Liver,  as  well  as  to  insist 
on  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  Bayle  was  the  earliest  to 
demonstrate  the  uniform  essential  nature  of  those  bodies  or  masses 
which  had,  antecedently  to  his  time,  been  indifferently  desig- 
nated hard  tumours,  steatomata,  tubercles,  and  white  bodies,  and 
also  scirrhus,  and  to  point  out  that  in  anatomical  structure  these 
resembled  cancer  of  the  mamma,  while  in  the  changes  they  under- 
went, and  in  the  effects  they  seemed  to  originate  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  who  presented  them,  they  were  in  all  important  particu- 
lars similar  to  cancerous  growths  in  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the 

^  Tlie  NatAire  and  Treatnient  of  Cancer,  p.  324. 

Do  Sodihus  et  Cau.sis  Morbormn  per  Anatomen  iudagatis,  Epislola  38. 

Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  231.     5tli  Edition,  1818. 
4  Observations  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  des  Maladies  du  Foic. 
6  Dictionnuire  dos  Sciences  M^.dicales  ;  Cancer. 
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body.  Ill  addition  to  the  navies  already  mentioned,  tliere  was  another, 
nnder  which  cancerous  growths  aflectiug  the  liver  were  long  known,, 
namely  Tubera.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Farre ;  and  English 
writers  have  generally  followed  him  in  using  the  expressions  Tubera 
Circumscripta  and  Tubera  Diffusa.^  Nor  are  these  terms  to  be  rejected 
as  inappropriate ;  on  the  contrary  they  indicate,  what  is  very  generally 
observed  in  regard  to  hepatic  cancer,  either  that  isolated  cancerous 
nodules  are  found  in  the  structure  of  the  organ,  or  that  portions  more 
or  less  extensive  of  the  hepatic  tissue  are  infiltrated  with  cancer.  It 
is  in  the  same  way  and  for  like  reason  that  French  writers  speak  of 
"  Tubercules  Cancereux"  and  "  Tumeurs  Cancereuses  Disseminees.". 

Cancer  of  the  Liver  is  either  primary  or  secondary.  In  the  former 
case  the  disease  is  often  limited  to  the  liver,  and,  except  to  contiguous 
structures  aud  organs,  it  rarely  spreads  much  further.  The  peritoneum 
covering  the  liver,  the  diaphragm,  duodenum,  stomach,  and  pancreas  are 
apt  in  this  way  to  become  involved.  The  lymphatics  also  suffer,  and 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels  the  disease  is  conducted  to  deep-seated 
glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  a  common  event  for 
hepatic  cancer  to  propagate  itself  through  the  veins,  but  secondary 
cancer  of  the  lung,  usually  taking  the  form  of  sparsely  disseminated 
nodules,  is  thus  occasionally  caused. 

Secondary  Cancer  of  the  Liver,  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which 
it  occurs,  succeeds  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  some  other  part 
of  the  portal  system,— most  frequently  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  also 
the  mtestmal  canal,  the  pancreas,  and  even  the  spleen.   It  is  thus  pro- 
duced either  through  the  contaminated  portal  blood,  or  throucrh  th^ 
medium  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.    Cancer  of  the  Liver  may,  however 
result  from  cancerous  disease  in  many  other  parts  of  the  system  It 
is  secondary  in  not  a  few  instances  to  cancer  of  the  mamma  aud  in 
such  circumstances  is  usually  associated  with  pulmonaiy  cancer  as 
well.    Hepatic  cancer  also  supervenes  on  the  primary  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  ovaries,  testicles,  bones,  skin,  kidneys,  and  lunos  Frerichs 
has  summed  up  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  othev  writers  on 
this  head  with  the  following  results.    In  ninety-one  cases  of  hepatic 
cancer  forty-six,  or  one-half,  were  associated  with  carcinoma  of  those 
organs  whose  venous  blood  flows  to  the  liver;  and  of  these  thirtv-four 
were  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.    Besides,  among  the  ninety-one 
cases  there  were  twenty-three  instances  of  carcinoma  in  other  organs 
which  were  evidently  primary,  so  that  only  twenty-two  cases  remain 
in  which  the  liver  was  the  organ  primarily  diseased.    Of  all  the  in 
stances  of  hepatic  cancer,  then,  the  disease  was  primary  in  the  liver  in 
nearly  one-fourth,  and  in  three-fourths  it  was  of  a  secondary  nature^ 
Kokitaiisky  acknowledges  four  varieties  of  Carcinoma  of  the  W 
1.  Areolar  Cancer ;  2.  Garcinovia  fasciculatum  sive  hyalimm (m\^^ 

1  "  It  IS  with  extreme  rehictance  and  diffidence,"  writes  Ur  Fnrro    « fi  \,  , 
ventures  to  propose  another  name  for  this  disease  but  tho  ^t^uw  S    t»at  the  author 
characteristic,  being  connnou  to  both  species,  and  belong  ind^e  n 
de-rree,  to  species  11."    Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  «  4        '  i-emarkable 
*  Klinik  der  Leberkrankheiten,  Hand  ii.  S.  292.      '  ' 
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3,  4.  Medullary  carcinoma,  which  occurs  eitlier  as  {a)  detached  masses, 
or  as  (h)  an  infiltration  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma} 

By  Frerichs,  hepatic  cancer  is  said  in  general  to  present  the  cha- 
racters of  ordinary  simple  cancer,  and  according  to  the  predominance  of 
the  fibrous  element,  or  of  the  cancer  juice,  to  belong  either  to  the  well- 
known  Scirrhous  or  Medullary  varieties  of  the  disease.  Other  forms 
occasionally  are  met  with,— for  example,  the  Carcinoma  Melanodes, 
where  black  pigment  abounds ;  and  the  Carcinoma  Telangiectodes,  Avhere 
the  cancerous  structure  is  rich  in  blood-vessels.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  rare  or  exceptional  varieties  of  hepatic  cancer  which  are  to  be 
met  with  :  tumours  closely  resembling  sarcomatous  growths  {Sarcoma), 
Cystic  and  Colloid  cancers,  have  been  observed.^ 

Accepting  the  description  which  Trerichs  has  given  of  hepatic 
cancer,  as  at  once  the  simplest  and  truest  to  nature,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  an  account  of  the  isolated  and  infiltrated  forms  of  the 
disease,  and  in  doing  so  shall  adhere  very  closely  to  tie  statements  of 
the  writer  just  named.^ 

The  isolated  nodules  of  cancer  seated  in  the  liver  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  an  apple,  or  even  of  a  child's  head.  In 
form  they  are  for  the  most  part  roundish,  but  may  appear  flattened 
and  even  umbilicated  ("nabelartig")  when  they  extend  to  the  outer 
peritoneal  covering.  The  latter  is  in  such  circumstances  opaque  and 
thickened.  There  may  be  only  one  such  nodule,  or  they  may  be 
numerous,  scattered  through  the  liver  substance  in  its  depth  as  well 
as  on  its  surface.  When  large  in  size,  the  nodules  are  likely  to  be 
few  in  number.  Further,  they  are  most  numerous  Avhen  the  hepatic 
cancer  is  secondary  to  new  formations  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  organs; 
and  when  themselves  of  primary  formation,  they  are  on  the  other 
hand  more  likely  to  remain  isolated.  Often,  when  a  large  cancerous 
tumour  exists,  numerous  smaller  ones  of  more  recent  origin  are  also 
found. 

The  substance  of  hepatic  cancer  is  generally  of  a  lardaceous 
consistence  ("speckartiger  Consistenz") ;  the  mass  is  with  far  less  fre- 
quency hard  or  gristly,  and  sometimes  on  the  contrary  it  is  soft,  brain- 
like, almost  fluctuating.  On  section,  the  surface  of  ordinary  hepatic 
carcinoma  presents  a  dull  white  colour,  over  which  are  visible  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  red  points  and  streaks,  according  to  the  amount  of 
vascularity  in  the  mass.  On  pressure  a  milky  juice  is  yielded,  and 
this  is  always  most  abundant  when  the  cancer  is  soft  or  of  meduUary 

^  Dr.  "Walshe  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  cancer  affecting  tlie  liver,  as 
follows  :  —  "  Encephaloid  occurs  in  the  liver  in  the  pure  ccrcbriform  state,  and  in  the 
solanoid  and  hfematoid  varieties  :  Scirrhns,  especially  in  the  chondroid  and  napiform 
varieties  :  I  have  never  seen  Colloid  in  this  orf^an.  The  scirrho-oncephaloid  combination 
IS  ot  the  most  frequent  occurrence  :  next  follows  the  solanoid  variety.  Fibriform  stroma 
abounds  in  the  scirrhous  nodule.  Piinctiform  deposition  of  melaiiic  pitrmcnt  is  rather 
common  :  a  singular  shining  appearance,  resembling  that  of  black  granite,  is  thus  pro- 
p  325^^  tumours  ;  in  others,  the  hue  is  uniformly  and  deeply  black."    Op.  cit. 

3  O^S"  Band  if '?27?  Sydenliam  Society's  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  IM. 
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consistence.    When  the  cancer  juice  has  been  expressed,  the  network 
of  fibres  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  cancerous  tissue  is  readily 
distinguishable.    Surrounding  the  cancer  nodules  there  is  seldom  any- 
distinct  capsule :  ordinarily  the  new  formation  passes  in  an  imper- 
ceptible manner  into  the  surrounding  liver  substance.    This,  as  well 
as  the  relation  of  the  elements  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  to  the 
carcinoma,  is  most  satisfactorily  determined  by  examining  with  a  high 
magnifying  power  thin  slices  of  the  tumour.    So  doing,  it  is  found 
that,  in  most  instances,  the  morbid  process  has  its  commencement  in 
the  interlobular  connective  tissue.    Important  changes  occur  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  affected  parts  simultaneously  with  the  deposition 
of  cancerous  matter  in  the  liver  substance.    Just  as  the  interlobular 
tissue  increases,  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  become  more 
marked,  while  those  of  the  portal  vein  decrease.    Of  the  latter,  only 
isolated  branches  reach  the  cancerous  mass,  but  of  arteries,  large 
branches  pass  through  the  fibrous  framework  of  the  cancer.  Wher- 
ever the  hepatic  cells  have  given  place  to  the  cancerous  elements, 
there  is  the  disappearance  of  the  capillary  network  formed  by  the 
portal  and  hepatic  veins,  which  pertains  to  the  normal  structure  of  the 
liver,  and  a  new  vascular  apparatus  of  abnormal  arrangement  is 
formed  by  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery.    There  is  great  variety 
in  the  number  of  these  vessels  :  in  the  milk-white  tumour  they  are 
few  in  number,  but  sometimes,  and  more  especially  in  soft  cancers, 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a  dark-red  colour  to  the  new 
formation.    The  walls  of  these  vessels  are  for  the  most  part  thin,  like 
the  walls  of  capillary  vessels  ;  hence  they  are  readily  ruptured,  and 
haemorrhages  occur.  Such  are  usually  limited  to  the  cancer  substance, 
but  occasionally  blood,  owing  to  the  giving  way  of  the  liver  capsule', 
passes  into  the  peritoneum.     The  apoplectic  extravasation  in  liver 
carcinoma  undergoes  subsequent  changes  in  colour,  which  do  not 
however  differ  from  those  which  are  observed  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  other  parenchymatous  tissues.    When  the  hasmorrhao-es 
are  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  remarkable  increase  in  volume  occurs  alid 
th  ere  is  also  sometimes  anaemia  produced.    Sudden  death  from  the 
very  copiousness  of  the  haemorrhage  may  be  produced  when,  in  cases 
of  liver  cancer,  the  capsule  of  the  organ  is  ruptured.    Frerichs  insists 
on  the  importance  of  greater  attention  being  paid  to  the  chano-es 
which  after  a  length  of  time  are  produced  in  the  vascular  apparatus*' of 
the  liver,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  fatty  degene- 
ration and  softening.    He  believes  it  probable  that  the  vessels  in  the 
cancerous  depositions  participate  in  various  forms  of  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis. The  larger  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  which  are  oricrinally 
present  in  the  liver  affected  by  cancer,  sometimes  remain"^  for  a 
lengthened  period  uncontaminated,  passing  through  the  tumour  their 
cliannel  free  and  walls  healthy.    This  is  not  always  the  case  for 
not  unfrequently  they  become  filled  up  and  obstructed  by  cancerous 
material.    Cancer  of  the  portal  vein  ordinarily  originates  from  can 
ccrous  deposition  in  the  liver;  this  affects  the  walls  of  the  vein  and 
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extends  from  without  inwards.  The  waU  of  the  affected  vessel 
becomes  thickened,  degenerates,  and  sends  growths  attached  by  a 
broad  or  narrow  base  into  the  interior  of  the  vein,  so  as  either  partially 
or  wholly  to  occlude  it.  Sometimes  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein  under- 
goes degeneration  all  round  in  a  ring-lDce  form,  and  becomes  obliterated 
by  a  cancerous  mass  closing  it  up.  The  cancer,  extendinf^  from  the 
seat  oi  the  disease  m  the  liver  structure,  passes  along  the°channel  of 
the  vein,  and  by  degrees  fiUs  up  its  branches  down  to  its  capillary 
terminations.  Thromboses  more  or  less  extensive  result  from  cancer 
of  the  portal  vein ;  the  tumours  growing  from  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
burst  through  its  lining  membrane,  occasioning  htemorrhage  and 
thrombosis.  Thus,  too,  obstructed  circulation  is  determined.  Cancer  of 
the  portal  vein  is  not,  however,  always  produced  in  the  way  now  de- 
scribed,—namely,  by  cancer  growing  from  the  liver  into  the  vessel. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  simple  venous  thrombi  were  found  to 
contain  the  elements  of  cancer,  and  in  which  therefore  the  cancer  cells 
must  have  been  developed  in  the  thrombi  themselves.  Frerichs, 
Cruveilhier,  and  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  have  all  noticed  the  re- 
markable circumstance  of  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins  usually 
remaining  free  from  cancerous  infiltration. 

Besides  the  portal  vein,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  ducts,  and  glands  are 
liable  to  be  affected  in  Cancer  of  the  Liver.  Those  of  the  latter  lying 
in  the  fissure  of  the  organ  are  specially  apt  to  be  involved,  often  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  compress  the  bile-ducts,  and  obstruct  the  passage 
of  bile  to  the  duodenum,  thus  occasioning  jaundice.  Frerichs  de- 
scribes various  changes  as  occurring  in  the  bile-ducts.  Large  ducts 
not  unfrequently  pass  unaltered  through  the  surrounding  cancerous 
mass.  The  smaller  ducts  are  more  liable  to  compression,  and  dis- 
appear just  as  the  liver  cells  themselves  disappear.  In  the  hepatic 
and  cystic  ducts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cancerous  nodules  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  also  lead  to  interruption  of  the  bile 
current.  When  cancer  exists  near  the  surface  of  the  liver,  it  is  usual 
to  find  the  peritoneal  covering  involved  in  the  disease — a  thickened 
condition  of  the  peritoneum,  the  result  of  limited  peritonitis,  is  very 
frequently  noticed.  The  diaphragm  and  right  pleura  may  become 
implicated  through  extension  of  cancer  from  the  convex  surface  of 
the  liver. 

As  regards  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  hepatic  cancer,  there  exists 
very  considerable  variety.  Soft  cancers  may  rapidly  attain  increase, 
while  scirrhous  growths  enlarge  very  slowly.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Walshe  observes :  "  The  enlargement  of  tumours  in  this  organ  (the 
liver)  sometimes  takes  place  with  extreme  rapidity,  from  day  to  day 
almost ;  whether  they  be  primary  or  consecutive,  a  manifest  increase 
of  bulk  may  be  detected."  And  again :  "  The  duration  of  hepatic  cancer 
varies  extremely.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  runs  a  slow  and 
latent  course  for  years  ;  others  in  which  it  assumes  much  of  the 
character  of  an  acute  affection."^ 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  328. 
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Dr.  Farre,  in  relating  a  case  of  remarkably  rapid  growth,  observes : 
"A  sui'geon  who  first  examined  the  region  of  the  liver  on  the  18th  of 
April,  and  again  about  ten  days  afterwards,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  liver  in  that  short  period  had  acquired  an  addition  equal  to 
at  least  five  pounds."  ^ 

Changes  indicative  of  retrogi-ade  metamorphosis  and  decay  occur  in 
hepatic  cancer  just  as  in  the  same  form  of  disease  situated  in  other 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.    These  changes,  according  to  Frerichs, 
consist  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  carcinoma  as  well  as  in  its 
atrophy  and  shrivelling-up.    The  cells  lying  in  the  meshes  of  the 
fibrous  stroma  become  filled  with  oil-globules,  and  present  a  white 
opaque  appearance ;  in  this  way  the  cancer  structure  assumes  a  re- 
ticulated aspect,  or,  owing  to  the  atrophy  of  large  groups  of  cells, 
nodular-like  masses  are  originated.    Ultimately  the  fatty  cells  may 
become  disintegrated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  emulsive  fluid  may  be 
formed,  which  gradually  undergoes  absorption.    These  changes  occur 
chiefly  in  the  central  portions  of  the  morbid  growths,  and  the  fibres  of 
the  reticulated  stroma  where  they  take  place  are  densely  aggregated, 
the  meshes  becoming  smaller,  until  there  remains  only  a  firm  cicatrized 
tissue,  yielding  on  pressure  no  cancer  juice.    Dr.  Hughes  Bennett, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  preparations  illustrative  of  the 
bealing  process  of  Cancer  of  the  Liver,  as  described  by  Professor 
Bochdalek  of  Prague,  concludes,  "  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that 
cancer  may  undergo  transformations,  sometimes  fatty,  and  at  other 
times  calcareous  ;  that  its  power  of  growth  and  re-development  may 
b'e  checked,  and  as  a  consequence  it  shrivels  up,  some  of  the  softer 
parts  are  absorbed,  and  the  remainder  continues  inert  in  the  system, 
while  the  contraction  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  filamentous 
stroma  of  the  cancer  together,  constitute  the  puckerings  and  cicatrices 
occasionally  found  as  evidences  of  a  spontaneous  cure."  ^    The  same 
author  has  still  more  strongly  expressed  his  belief  in  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  cancer.  He  remarks  (page  215), "  The  facts  recorded  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  I  think,  afford  unequivocal  proof  that  a  cancerous 
growth  may  undergo  spontaneous  cure;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that 
when  evidences  of  this  result  are  more  diligently  sought  after  than 
they  have  hitherto  been,  it  will  be  found  to  have  occurred  much  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  supposed."    Frerichs,  on  the  other  hand, 
doubts  the  conclusion  to  which  their  observations  have  led  Bochdalek' 
Oppolzer,  and  Hughes  Bennett,  regarding  the  retrograde  metamorphosis 
already  described  as  by  no  means  significant  of  actual  cure  in 
cancerous  disease  ;3  and  he  has  offered  the  very  important  suo-fvestion 
that  Oppolzer  and  Bochdalek  may  have  confounded  carcinoma  with 
the  syphilitic  cicatrices  of  the  liver,  the  nature  of  which  is  now  much 
better  understood  than  formerly.    In  defending  liis  position,  Frerichs 

1  Op.  cit  p.  28.  2  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths,  p.  212. 

'  frerichs  emphatically  observes  :  " Eincu  Fall  von  wahrer  He  ling  des  Leber- 
Sn.-'    Op!  dt";  "83."  Leichentische  jemafs  constatfAu 
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has  also  stated  that,  although  the  retrograde  change  may  be  dis- 
t.ugmshed  m  the  centre  of  the  cancemus  nodule^  a  pJoorlsive 
eve  opment  of  disease  is  observed  at  the  circumference  and  W 

w?;  « '^^tls  oni;^ 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  varieties  of  hepatic  cancer 
the  snrrhous  and  medullanj  having  been  signalized  as  tCe  '^^2 
common  in  then-  occurrence.  It  is  to  these  that  the  precedina  desSfr 
tion  apphes.  Besides  the  scirrhous  and  medullary^  Freficirs  has  es- 
13ecially  indicated  the  four  following  varieties:-!  Fungus  tSma- 
Ga^L  ff"''''^^^^^^^  3.  Cystic  Cancer.  4.  Alveola^  L  ColS 
Older  named^^    '        '  "^"^  "^^^^  ''^^'^^^ 

^^™^^^f-     To  this  form  of  cancer,  abounding  as  it 
an^ipd""    T?   "^'"''i''  1^  "Carcinoma  Telangiectodes"  is  also 

3      fhp?"  %  °f  la^ge  size,  and  possess  thin 

walls  ,  they  are  therefore  readily  torn,  and  extravasations  of  blood  are 
occasioned  Instances  of  this  peculiar  form  of  disease  are  rare  :  but 
there  exists  a  still  rarer  variety  included  under  the  head  funo-.is  in 
which  certain  portions  of  the  cancer  consist  of  creatile  tissue.  Plate 
"T  f  \vr^',,'^°^"^'\i'  illustrative  of  the  fungous  character  of  the 
lubera  Diffusa,  Eig.  II.  being  a  representation  of  "the  external 
and  internal  appearances  of  the  tubera  in  their  different  stac^es  and 
the  ultimate  stage  is  shown  by  the  largest  tuber,  which  had  destroyed 
the  peritoneal  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  protruded  in  the  form  of  a 
bleeding  fungus." 

2  mioAiotic  Cancer.  This  variety  of  hepatic  cancer  is  characterised 
by  the  dissemination  through  the  liver  substance  of  small  nodules 
presenting  m  part  a  pale,  and  in  part  a  yellow,  brown,  or  black  piff- 
mentation.2  The  observation  of  Dr.  Walshe,  as  to  the  "  rather  common" 
occurrence  of  punctiform  deposition  of  melanic  pigment,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  Both  Walshe  and  Frerichs  describe  the  appearance 
ot  the  liver  so  affected  as  in  some  instances  resembling  that  of 
granite.3_  The  pigmentary  deposit  takes  place,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  interior  of  the  cancer  cells,  but  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  isolated 
or  aggregated  granules  in  the  cancer  juice.  Melanotic  cancer  tends  to 
grow  rapidly.^ 

3.  Cystic  Cancer.  Under  the  name  of  Carcinoma  Cysticum  ("  der 
Cystenkrebs")  Frerichs  describes  a  form  of  Cancer  of  the'Liver  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  round  holes,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  walnut,  filled  with  a  clear  serous  fluid,  and  lined  by  a  smootli 

'  Op.  cit.  page  52. 

inemIiCrnn';'lf+V''^''"''*'X*'™?"'',  °^  the  liver  varies,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
?i5?y  sllSe  f^^T.'^r^"'";     V  Ij^'^'-'  tumours  may  sometimes  be  found  of 

3  m.!       \^^\  V''?^"  *°  diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  301. 

*  ModnlW  dadurch  ein  granitiihnlichcs  Ausschen."  Frerichs. 

V^^^Zli^trArl  Tl^l  -filtration,  or  in  circumscribed  masses. 
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membrane,  resembling  a  serous  membrane.    These  are  found  in  the 
cancerous  nodules.    Not  unfrequently,  the  border  of  the  hole  is  in- 
distinct, and  the  serous  membrane  absent,  while  the  contents,  instead 
•  of  being  clear,  consist  of  a  slimy,  viscid  fluid. 

4.  Colloid,  or  Alveolar  Cancer.  This  is,  unquestionably,  a  very  rare 
form  of  hepatic  cancer.  Dr.  Budd  remarks,  "  Every  variety  of  cancer, 
excepting,  perhaps,  gelatiniform,  or  colloid  cancer,  has  been  met  with 
in  this  organ."  ^  Dr.  Walshe  writes,  "  I  have  never  seen  colloid  in 
this  organ."  ^  Nevertheless,  colloid  of  the  liver  is  occasionally  met  with. 
Frerichs  has  found  it  once,  and  Van  der  Byl,  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Pathological  Society  of  London,"  ^  has  recorded  another  instance. 

Symptomatology. — Cancer  of  the  Liver,  whether  occurring  in  its 
ordinary  condition  of  scirrhous  and  medullary,  or  in  one  of  the  rarer 
forms  now  briefly  alluded  to,  occasions  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
organ.  That  increase  is  sometimes  very  great.  A  cancerous  liver  has 
been  known  to  weigh  fifteen  pounds.  The  greater  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  may  be  occupied  by  a  liver  thus  affected.  The  enlargement 
takes  place  progressively,  and  often,  particularly  in  the  softer  forms  of 
the  disease,  with  rapidity.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  keep  in 
view  that,  although  augmented  size  is  characteristic  of  hepatic  cancer, 
the  enlargement  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection  during  life. 
The  organ  may  originally  have  been  a  small  one,  and  the  presence  of 
cancerous  deposition  may  not  have  caused  it  to  project  beyond  the 
ribs,  or  a  distended  bowel  may  have  overlapped  the  lower  margin. 
Dr.  Murchison  refers  to  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which,  unex- 
pectedly, the  presence  of  large  cancerous  nodules  was  found  on  post- 
mortem examination,*  The  enlargement  is  very  generally  irregular, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  nodular  excrescences.  These,  when  well 
marked,  as  they  often  are,  greatly  facilitate  diagnosis.  They  are  to  be 
felt  by  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  enlarged  organ,  or  at  its  lower 
margm,  and  not  uncommonly  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  the  patient  is  greatly  emaciated,  they  are  readily  recognised  by 
sight.  So  notable  is  the  irregularity  of  the  enlarged  cancerous  liver, 
that  in  some  instances  the  tumour  affects  one  portion  of  the  organ 
only.  Dr.  Bright  has  recorded  a  remarkable  example  of  malignant 
tumour  confined  entirely  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  ascending 
towards  the  thorax.^  It  was  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region^, 
and  originated  within  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  pushed  the  stomach 
to  the  right  side.  The  tumour  within  the  liver  was  of  the  size  of  an 
adult's  head,  and  of  a  rounded  form ;  its  external  surface  was  firmly 
adherent  to  portions  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  pos- 
teriorly to  the  spleen  and  kidney.     On  cutting  into  the  tumour,  it 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  391.  2  Op.  oit.  p.  32.5.  3  Vol  ix 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  188. 

5  Clinical  Memoirs  on  Abdominal   Tumours  and   Inhimescencc   New  Sv<lenl,nm 
Society.  Case  10,  p  260.    There  are  other  instances  of  a  sin.ilar  n.tu;.  re c  nh  1) 
Bnght  s  Reports,  also  in  Andral  s  Chmquc  Medicale ;  and  Dr.  Murchison,  op.  cit.  n.  188, 
refers  to  one  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation. 
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was  found  to  be  of  a  fungoid  nature  (fungus  h^matodes),  originatiiK. 
within  the  structure  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  Hver:  interna  Iv  it  wn.  n 
some  parts  rathersoft  of  a  dark  red  colour.  resembSigf  a  dJ^^  f 
travasated  bfood  ;  whilst  in  others  its  structure  was  of  a  pale  colom- 

W  S'sLfef  r tb  TT-  P^--'        -"'-^  of  the 

portion  of  far  appearance  :  it  also  contained  a  small 

T^ai^nful The  ^^^^^^^  by  cancer  is  essentially 

pamtul.     ihe  patient   complains  of  great  uneasiness,  and  when 
pressure  over  the  enlarged  organ  is  mtde,  the  tenderiss  and  pai 
experienced  are  apt  to  be  great,  the  latter  radiating  in  the  direccion  o 
the  shoulders  and  back.    Jaundice  is  a  variable  symptom  in  hepatS 
cancer,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  frequently  absent  than  present  AVhen 
jaundice  has  once  appeared  in  a  case  of  Cancer  of  the  Liver' it  never 
disappears^    Dr.  Walshe  remarks,  "Jaundice,  without  ascites,  occurs 
m  somewhat  less  than  half  the  cases,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed 
only  appears  under  the  influence  of  pressure  directly  exercised  on  the 
large  biliary  ducts ;  it  is  hence  often  connected  with  infiltration  of  the 
lesser  omentum  '  i    That  jaundice  is  generally  produced  by  the  direct 
compression  of  the  bile-duct  by  a  cancerous  nodule  in  the  liver  or 
by  enlarged  g  ands  in  the  portal  fissure  (Murchison),  is  no  doubt  true  • 
and  It  IS  equally  true  that,  without  such  pressure,  the  whole  secretin<T' 
tissue  of  the  liver  may  be  destroyed,  and  no  jaundice  result;  but  in- 
stances have  been  recorded  in  which  no  such  obstruction  has  existed 
and  no  appreciable  lesion  of  the  bile-ducts  has  been  detected  Andral 
more  especially  has  detailed  such  cases.^    Ascites,  like  jaundice  is  a 
variable  symptom  in  Cancer  of  the  Liver;  probably  it  occurs  a  little 
more  frequently  than  jaundice,  although  Dr.  Walshe  states  the  relative 
frequency  otherwise.^    Ererichs,  in  eighteen  out  of  thirty-one  cases, 

.  '  Frerichs  remarks  regarding  jaundice  :—"  As  a  symptom  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver 
jaundice  is  of  little  value  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  exist :  it  was  only  present 
in  thirteen  out  of  thirty-one  falling  under  my  own  observation,  and  in  twenty-six  out 
ot  sixty  noticed  by  other  physicians.  Thus,  fifty-two  out  of  ninety-six  cases  did  not 
present  this  symptom. 

2  Clitiique  Medicale  ;  Maladies  de  1' Abdomen,  Quatrieme  Partie,  p.  274  The  thirty 
fifth  observation,  more  particularly,  is  one  in  point.  "Cancer  du  foie  et  de  la  rate 
lumeur  douloureuse  dans  I'hypocondre  droit.  Ictfere.  Pas  d'ascite.  Ramollissement 
de  la  membrane  muqueuse  gastrique.  Couleiir  ardoisee  du  duodenum."  In  givintr  au 
account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  this  case,  Andral  observes,  "  Aucune  lesion 
appreciable  ne  fut  trouvee  dans  les  canaux  hepatique,  choledoque  et  cystique  non  phis 
que  dans  la  vesicule  :  celle-ci  conteuait,  au  lieu  de  bile  liquide,  plusieurs  petits  calculs 
unis  eiitre  eux  par  du  mucus. " 

2  "  Ascites  without  jaundice  is  a  much  less  frequent  consequence  of  the  disease 
.Jaundice  and  ascites  combined  occur  in  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  all  cases  ;  in  about  a  third  of 
the  whole  number  neither  of  these  symptoms  is  present.  Either  of  them  may  be  the  sole 
existmg  symptom  of  hepatic  disease  :  jaundice,  however,  as  just  signified,  ranch  more 
frequently  than  ascites."  Op.  cit.  p.  329.  The  possible  explanation  of  the  different 
opmions  expressed  by  different  writers  respecting  the  occurrence  of  jauudice  in  cancer  of 
the  liver  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  some  may  liavo  only  considered  jaundice  to 
Kn!w  Tn?lnr??"'*;i'''''  notable-as  declared  by  a  yellow  colour  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  bilc  pigment  m  the  urine,  and  clay-coloured  stools  ;  whereas  the  simple  colouring 
of  the  con.)  nic  .va3,  with  a  doubtful  yellow  tint  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  mly  have  been 
considered  jaundice  by  others.  >  j 
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fouDcl  a  large  accumulation  of  fluid  ("  grossere  Mengen  von  Fluidum") 
in  the  peritoneal  sac ;  in  five  of  these  the  fluid  was  clear  serum,  in 
eight  sero-fibrinous,  in  four  bloody,  and  in  one  pure  blood.    In  sixty 
instances  recorded  by  different  authors,  and  referred  to  by  Frerichs, 
ascites  existed  in  thirty,  in  nineteen  it  was  absent,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing eleven  there  is  no  notice  of  its  existence  or  absence  taken.  jtSTearly 
all  observers  are  agreed  in  attributing  the  ascites,  for  the  most  part, 
to  an  affection  of  the  peritoneum,  or  chronic  peritonitis,  which  com- 
mences over  the  liver  surface.  Frerichs  styles  this  the  usual  cause.  Dr. 
Murchison  remarks  :  "  The  fluid  may  be  a  simple  dropsical  collection, 
due  to  compression  or  obstruction  with  cancerous  matter  of  the  trunJc 
or  large  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  but  the  amount  is  usually  small 
as  compared  with  what  is  observed  in  cirrhosis.   Oftener  it  is  the  result 
of  a  chronic  peritonitis  originating  on  the  surface  of  the  liver."  Dr. 
AValshe  observes  that,  "When  slight  in  amount,  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  appears  to  result  from  peritoneal  irritation ;  when  abundant,  from 
pressure  of  the  large  venous  trunks."  The  amount  of  fluid  is  generally 
not  large,  but  occasionally  it  does  become  very  great;  and  sometimes 
the  rapidity  of  its  collection  is  remarkable,  notably  exceeding  the 
rapidity  with  which  ascitic  fluid  gathers  in  cases  of  cirrhosis,  a  lesion 
much  more  frequently  occasioning  abdominal  dropsy  than  hepatic 
cancer  does.    Hydreemia  cannot  be  said  to  determine  the  ascites,  but 
it  probably  favours  the  operation  of  the  true  causes,  which  are  those 
now  referred  to.    OEdema  of  the  dependent  portions  of  the  body  bears 
to  Cancer  of  the  Liver  no  fixed  or  definite  relationship,  but  it  is  not 
unfrequently  observed  in  the  advanced  stages  of  some  cases,  these 
especially  characterised  by  the  existence  of  the  tumid  belly  with  con- 
siderable or  gTeat  ascites.     Where  very  decided  obstruction  to  the 
portal  circulation  exists — and  this,  as  already  stated,  is  exceptional  as 
compared  with  cirrhosis— the  superficial  abdominal  veins  are  apt  to 
become  enlarged  and  turgid,  as  is  so  commonly  noticed  in  the  latter 
form  of  hepatic  disease.     Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  so  marked  a 
feature  in  cirrhosis,  and  in  some  other  diseases  of  the  liver,  is  of  in- 
frequent occurrence  in  cancer.    Of  ninety-one  cases  referred  to  by 
Frerichs,  splenic  tumour  existed  only  in  twelve ;  in  all  the  others 
the  organ  was  either  normal  in  size,  or  smaller  than  usual. 

The  urine  in  Cancer  of  the  Liver  will  vary,  accordingly  as  jaundice 
is  or  is  not  present.  In  the  former  case,  bile  pigment  will  impart 
its  own  peculiar  tint  to  the  secretion.  Notably,  however,  the  urine 
in  Cancer  of  the  Liver  is  scanty  and  loaded  with  pigment.  In  no 
other  form  of  hepatic  or  of  pulmonary  disease,  with  which  the  carmine 
or  vermilion-coloured  deposit  of  urates  is  so  intimately  associated,  has 
the  writer  had  occasion  to  notice  such  large  and  persistent  presence  of 
these  deposits  as  in  certain  instances  of  hepatic  cancer.^    But,  while 

1  Bccqnerel,  in  treating  of  the  nrinc  in  Cancer  of  the  Liver,  observes,  "  Un  des  cffots 
les  plus  remavfiuablcs  des  maladies  or^raniques  da  foie  est  do  ])rodnire  les  urines  febrilcs  au 
plus  haut  dcgre  :  quantite  jmu  considunililc,  forlo  coloration,  forte  drnsilt',  siidiments 
abondants,  rougeatre  et  briquotda  d'acide  urique."    S(5m6iotiquc  des  Uriuus,  p.  415. 
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n  1  nn^o    fi  ^""^        colouration  of  the  urine  distinc^uish 

out  thptf  l-"^    '  "^""'V^      '""'^y  ^^^d  "^a^y  cases  thS  - 

out  their  entire  progress,  it  is  also  noticeable  that,  when  the  patient 
has  become  much  exhausted  by  pain,  insufficient  nourishment Cd  U 
Si.  .1  ^  diarrhoea  or  hemorrhage,  the  urine  ceases  to  present  the 
Bt  uer  D^^^^^     and  acquires  the  anaemic  ("urine  anemique  "  o^' 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  which  usually  pre- 
sent themselves  are  those  of  depraved  digestion,  anorexL  nLsea 

^aTwhaTs'otr;Td  '"'t  'fi!^^^^*  with°Satr s'of 

gas,  which  IS  often  fetid.    To  these  succeed  pain  in  the  region  of  the 

Wis  ?r  ^  V''^'  ^'^.r^""'  ^'-g^^^-  ^-dition  of  Z 

bowels,  the  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhoea.     Many  of  the 

more  prominent  symptoms  of  hepatic  cancer  are  those  also  of  cancer 
o±  the  stomach,  and  .it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  the  former  are 
always  greatly  aggravated  by  the  co-existence  of  the  latter  disease 

As  the  disease  advances,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  becomes 
extreme,  nneasmess  m  the  precordia,  dyspncea,  and  disturbed  action 
ot  the  heart  are  apt  to  be  induced.   The  emaciation  resultmg  from  this 
diseaseis  frequently  excessive,  and  more  or  less  attenuation  is  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  the  sufferers  from  hepatic  cancer  in  its  advanced 
stages.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  have,  however,  been  noticed.  Frerichs 
and  Oppolzer  have  observed  cases  of  medullary  cancer  attended  by  no 
emaciation;  the  patients  on  the  contrary,  presenting  a  plump  appear- 
ance ("  wohlgenahrt").  Sudden  death  may  occur,  owing  to  the  lipture 
of  a  cancerous  tumour  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  from  per- 
foration of  the  diaphragm  (Cruveilhier).  An  attack  of  acute  peritonitis 
or  of  pleurisy,  resulting  from  the  irritation,  or  from  the  actual  exten- 
sion to  these  membranes  of  the  cancerous  disease,  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  swiftly  terminate  life.  Still  more  common,  however,  is  it  for  the 
sutterer  from  hepatic  cancer  to  perish  gradually,  the  termination  bein<T 
that  ot  the  cachectic  condition  into  which  he  has  lapsed,  from  the 
entire  failure  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  functions. 

There  exists  unquestionably  variety  in  the  duration  of  hepatic 
cancer.  The  disease  generally,  although  not  invariably,  runs  a  rapid 
course.  The  progress  of  medullary  carcinoma  is  swifter  than  that  of 
scirrhus.  A  period  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months,  probably  includes  the  duration  of  this  mortal 
malady  in  whatever  form  it  occurs,  and  the  mean  duration  of  it 
may,  with  equal  probability,  be  fixed  at  six  months.  Dr.  Budd,  Dr. 
Walshe,  and  Frerichs,  it  is  true,  £\ssign  a  longer  period  to  scirrhus  :  Dr. 

I  %  ^'i*-  J'P-  ii''  330. 
ficient  iHrir''^;''-'"!  ''spe"''''ly      tlie  last  stages,  the  urine  is  copious,  pnle,  aud  dc- 
failurp  oP  ri;„)>c+-         ,    evidently  depended,  in  my  cases,  in  great  measure  on  the  utter 
auHro^L  """1^  ""ti-itive  power.    In  a  woman  with  enormous  hepatic  cancer 

fn  L^ch  twcn  ^^'^  ^'^''^  ^"Pi""«-  ^^ith  little  pigment,  &c. ; 

Urine  p  330  ""'^  "  ^2  S'-^^i'^s  of  urea."    The  Comiosition  of  the 
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Budd  stating  that  "  life  may  be  prolonged  to  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years ;"  Dr.  Walshe  remarking  that  "  there  are  instances  in  which  it 
runs  a  slow  and  almost  latent  course  for  years ;"  and  Frerichs,  that 
"  the  disease  may  last  for  years  :"  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
Cancer  of  the  Liver  is  a  disease  which  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  that  the 
following  observation  of  Dr,  Murchison  is  justified  by  extended  ob- 
servation and  experience  : — "  The  very  fact  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
liver  having  lasted  much  longer  (than  a  twelvemonth)  would  be  an 
argument  against  its  being  due  to  cancer."  ^  • 

Etiological  Consideeations. — The  influence  of  age  is  important. 
Primary  Cancer  of  the  Liver  is  extremely  rare  before  adult  age.  It 
may  be  said  to  occur  more  frequently  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
seventy.    Two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  hepatic 
cancer  take  place  between  fifty  and  seventy  (Walshe).     Of  eighty 
other  cases,  including  thirty-one  observed  by  Frerichs  himself,  and 
fifty-two  recorded  by  other  authors,  there  occurred  seven  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  fourteen  between  thirty  and  forty, 
forty-one  between  forty  and  sixty,  nineteen  between  sixty  and  seventy,, 
and  two  above  seventy,  or  nearly  one-half  between  forty  and  sixty. 
In  twenty-nine  cases  recorded  by  Van  der  Byl  ("  Transactions  of  Patho- 
logical Society  of  London,"  vol.  ix.),  the  mean  age  of  the  males  (thirteen 
in  number)  was  forty-one,  and  that  of  the  females  (sixteen  in  number) 
fifty.    The  youngest  individuals  affected  with  hepatic  cancer,  wha 
have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  Prerichs,  were  a  young  man  and 
young  woman,  of  twenty  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  respectively. 
In  both,  the  disease  was  secondary :  in  the  former,  there  had  existed 
medullary  fungus  of  the  testes ;  in  the  latter,  cancer  of  the  eyeball, 
on,  account  of  which  it  had  been  extirpated.    Very  much  younger 
subjects  than  those  of  Prerichs'  sufferers  from  secondary  cancer  of 
the  liver  have  been  observed.    Parre,  for  example,  records  in  detail 
the  following  cases  : — 1.  A  boy  of  two  years  and  seven  months  had 
an  enlarged  testicle,  which  proved  to  be  cancerous,  and  to  which 
tumours  of  the  liver  and  of  the  lung  succeeded.    2.  An  infant  three 
months  old  had  a  tumour  originating  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  en- 
veloping the  left  kidney,  to  which  Cancer  of  the  Liver  was  secondary. 
3.  A  boy,  two  years  and  six  months  old,  had  a  tumour  at  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis,  near  the  anus,  and  to  this  tubera  of  the  liver  suc- 
ceeded, while  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  thoracic 
duct,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  pancreas  remained  unaffected.^    Persons  of 
the  most  advanced  age  sometimes  become  the  victims  of  Cancer  of 
the  Liver  (Walshe,  Budd). 

Sex,  in  all  probability,  exerts  little  or  no  influence  as  a  predisposino- 
cause  of  hepatic  cancer.  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  cases  collected 
from  different  authors,  the  writer  finds  eiglity-five  to  have  been  females 
and  eighty  males.    Dr.  Walslie's  statement  would  imply  that  males 
are  more  commonly  affected  than  females. 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  192.  2  Op.  cit.  p.  38. 


A  systi:m  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Budd's  assertion,  that  "we  have  no  evidence  that  Cancer  of 
the  Liver  IS  more  frequent  m  hot  cL" mates  than  in  our  own  or  in 
persons  who  drink  spirits  to  excess  than  in  those  who  abstain  from 
them  is  amply  comhrmed  by  the  experience  of  other  writers.  The 
hereditary  tmnsmission  of  cancer  is  almost  universally  admitted, 
but  sufficient  data  do  not  exist  for  determining  whether  or  not 
Cancer  of  the  Liver  depends  in  any  notable  degree  upon  hereditary 

Diagnosis.— Although,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  recognition 
ot  Cancer  of  the  Liver  is  by  no  means  difficult,  yet  cases  every  nSw  and 
then  do  present  themselves,  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  far 
Irom  easy.   When,  as  usually  happens,  after  the  disease  has  existed  for 
some  time,  the  liver  is  enlarged  in  size,  and  the  prominences  on  its  surface 
can  be  distinguished  on  palpation,  there  is  probably  no  form  of  oro-anic 
malady  which  can  be  more  readily  or  certainly  diagnosed.    But  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  liver  may  be  the  seat  of  cancer,  without  any 
enlargement  having  occurred,  and  in  such  circumstances  we  can  only 
be  led  to  a  limited  extent  towards  correct  diagnosis,  from  noticin  g  the 
emaciation  of  the  patient,  together  with  the  symptoms  of  indigestion 
which  are,  at  all  events,  likely  to  be  present.    Frerichs  has  observed^ 
that  m  similar  instances  the  invariable  tenderness  which  the  patient 
experiences  when  percussion  over  the  liver  is  practised,  the  com- 
mencing ascites,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  for  the  cachectic 
condition,  will  afford  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  Cancer  of  the  Liver 
exists,  although,  he  adds,  a  certain  opinion  in  such  circumstances  is 
not  possible. 

It  behoves  us  also  to  bear  in  remembrance  that,  at  its  commencement 
and  during  its  early  progress,  great  obscurity  surrounds  the  diagnosis, 
inasmuch  as  the  decided  enlargement  and  the  prominent  tubera  of 
the  surface,  the  only  unquestionable  indications  of  cancer,  mark  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  other  forms  of  hepatic  disease,  and 
certain  diseases  of  neighbouring  organs,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
cancer,  and  with  which,  on  the  other  hand,  cancer  may  be  confounded. 
Frerichs  refers  to  ten  such.  These  are,  in  the  order  named  bv  him  :— 
1.  Waxy  liver.i  2.  Syphilitic  hepatitis.  3.  Liver  depressed  from 
habit  of  tight  lacing  ("  Schniirleber").  4.  Hydatid  disease  of  liver. 
5.  Hepatic  abscesses.  6.  Dilatation  of  the  bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder, 
resulting  from  stoppage  of  the  hepatic  and  clioledic  ducts.  7.  Cancer 
of  the  omentum.  8.  Cancer  of  the  stomach.  9.  Cancer  of  the  right 
kidney.  10.  Accumulation  of  feculent  masses  in  the  transverse  colon. 
To  these  ten  another  may  be  added,  namely,  the  cirrhotic  liver,  when 
great  distension  of  the  peritoneum,  by  ascitic  fluid,  wholly  prevents 

WnJ^Jfiw'f  n'^^i'lu  ^^^n*?  ^^^^^  combined  waxy  liver  and  cirrhosis  ("der  cirrhotischen 
tKfc,  f  ■        "  '^'I'Snosis  is  apt  to  be  difficult.    A  nodular  surface  exists  in  both 

ti^in  IhZ  oL  ^^""^'".^'"i  cancer,  but  the  uodnles  in  the  former  case  are  much  smaller 
than  tney  are  m  carcinoma. 
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the  reliable  determiuaiion  of  the  size  of  the  liver. .  No  doubt,  the 
increased  dimensions  of  the  liver  in  the  case  of  carcinoma,  even  when 
accompanied  by  very  considerable  ascites,  are,  generally  speaking,  to 
be  readily  enough  ascertained,  but  from  time  to  time  examples  occur 
of  cachectic-looking  patients,  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
have  become  much  emaciated,  have  slight  jaundice,  tenderness  over 
the-  hepatic  region,  possibly  no  splenic  enlargement,  and  urine  which 
is  equally  characteristic  of  cancer  and  cirrhosis.    In  such  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  without  having  recourse  to  paracentesis 
abdominis,  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  the  disease;  and  it  is 
certainly  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  reaching  a  diagnosis,  for  in 
precisely  such  circumstances  the  most  careful  and  observant  physicians 
have  fallen  into  error.    It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  salient  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
cancer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  various  diseases  which  have  now  been 
named ;  these  are  all  signalized  in  the  separate  description  of  the 
affections  themselves. 

Prognosis.— Cancer  of  the  Liver  is  a  uniformly  fatal  disorder;  the 
prognosis  therefore,  when  once  an  accurate  diagnosis  has  been  formed 
IS  necessarily  of  the  worst  possible  description.  It  has  already  been 
stated,  that  a  certain  variety  exists  in  respect  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  disease  advances  in  different  cases— the  scirrhous  cancer 
being,  as  a  general  rule,  less  speedy  than  the  medullary.  A  knowledge 
ot  this  weU-ascertamed  circumstance  should  be  permitted  to  modify 
the  opinion  as  to  duration  of  the  disease  which  the  physician  may  be 
called  upon  to  express. 

Teeatment.— The  only  opportunity  afforded  is  in  the  way  of  pallia- 
tive treatment;  for  the  relief,  or  it  maybe  the  removal/of  various 
distressing  symptoms,  something  at  least  may  be  done    The  rule  "  ne 
niraia  diligentia"  is  applicable  to  cases  of  Cancer  of  the  Liver  sup- 
posing_  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease  to  have  been  made 
Anything  like  active  treatment  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Mercury' 
which  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  invariably  prescribed  in  disorders  of 
the  hver,  can  m  this  disease,  only  do  harm,  and  has  been  known  to 
hurry  on,  with  gi^eat  rapidity,  the  occurrence  of  the  fatal  event 
Frerichs  expresses  himself  in  nearly  similar  terms  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  lodme  arsenic,  and  the  Karlsbad  waters.    It  is  true  that  Dr  Walshe 
has  stated  that  the  progress  of  the  affection  has  appeared  to  have  been 
stayed  by  the  liberal  inunction  of  the  iodide  of  lead  ointment  over  the 
So^  o&:fum'^  "  administration  of  liquor  potass,  in 

.21  nv^  be  affirmed  Without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
great  objects  for  the  physician  to  keep  in  view,  in  the  treatrnenf  of 
cases  of  hepatic  cancer,  are  fourfold  To  sunnort  llTTy  f 
strength  by  the  due  administration  of  suitabirfooTTThe  Vo^^^^ 
'    •  c  c 
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of  digestion.  3.  The  relief  of  pain ;  and  lastly,  The  procuring  of 
refreshing  sleep. 

Diet  must  be  light,  and  at  the  same  time  nutritious ;  nitrogenized 
mucli  more  than  carbonized.  Saccharine,  oily,  and  starchy  substances 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  calculated  to  throw  increased  duty  on  the  liver ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  lean  of  animal  food,  and  carefully  prepared 
soups,  with  well-boiled  green  vegetables,  are  to  be  administered.  Food 
should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  and  frequently,  rather  than  in 
larger  amount  and  after  rarer  intervals.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  required,  ought  always  to  be  given  freely 
diluted  with  water,  and  in  as  moderate  doses  as  possible. 

There  are  various  remedies,  which  the  exigencies  of  each  individual 
case  will  suggest,  for  the  relief  of  the  frequently  disturbing  and  often 
very  annoying  dyspeptic  symptoms  which  are  associated  with  hepatic 
cancer.   Of  antacids,  bismuth  and  magnesia  are  the  chief;  while  for 
.  the  alleviation  of  sickness  and  vomiting,  in  the  former,  with  or  with- 
out a  little  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  acid  itself,  and  in  ice,  we  find  the 
most  reliable  remedies.    Belloc's  charcoal  is  an  invaluable  adjuvant 
when  flatulence  and  its  attendant  distension  exist ;  and  for  the  same 
purpose  Dr.  Murchison  suggests  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  of  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  chloric 
ether  in  peppermint  water.    Gentle  laxative  enemata  should  be  regu- 
larly employed  for  the  relief  of  the  bowels,  and  this  means  is  to  be 
considered  as  decidedly  preferable  to  the  use  of  any  laxative  medi- 
cine, unless  of  the  mildest  description,  by  the  mouth.    The  writer  has 
found  the  phosphate  of  soda,  either  introduced  into  such  articles  of 
diet  as  soup,  or  simply  dissolved  in  tepid  water,  to  be  a  safe  and, 
generally  speaking,  certain  laxative.    He  can  also  recommend  the  use, 
under  similar  circumstances,  of  Kurella's  powder,  the  pulvis  gly- 
cyrrhizfe  compositus  of  the  Prussian  Pharmacopceia,  in  one  or  two 
drachm  doses,  mixed  with  water  or  treacle. 

As  anodynes  and  hypnotics  there  are,  of  course,  many  remedies 
available,  but,  it  may  be  confidently  aflirmed  that  in  no  disease  is 
the  soothing  influence  of  opium,  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  pre- 
parations, more  frequently  called  for,  and  in  none  do  these  apparently 
act  with  greater  advantage  and  with  fewer  drawbacks  than  in  the 
painful  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  perhaps  chiefly  in  cancer  of  this 
organ.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  different  forms  of  the  drug 
which  may  be  employed,  seeing  that  one  preparation  acts  best  at  one 
time,  and  another  preparation  at  another,  even  in  the  same  case.  It 
is  a  good  rule,  however,  to  begin  with  the  administration  of  as  small 
a  dose  as  is  consistent  with  securing  the  desired  soothing  or  anodyne 
impression. 

With  an  excessive  increase  of  the  ascites,  as  sometimes  occurs,  tne 
breathing  is  rendered  very  difficult,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
form paracentesis.  This  operation  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  when 
the  dyspnoea  has  become  urgent,  as  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  succeeded. 
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by  more  than  merely  temporary  relief,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  re-acciimulation  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  occurs  with 
increased  rapidity  after  its  performance,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  also  rapidly  deteriorates.  When  fluid  has  collected  to  any 
extent,  it  is  very  seldom  re-absorhed ;  and  on  this  account  the  em- 
ployment of  drastic  purgatives,  which  are  often  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  ascites  dependent  on  other  causes,  is  in  this  disease  to 
he  avoided. 


C  c  2 
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HYDATID  DISEASE  OF  THE  LIVER. 

By  J.  Warbueton  Begbie,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.E. 

The  term  hydatid  (uSari?,  a  vesicle,  from  uStup,  water)  was  employed 
by  some  of  tlie  ancient  physicians ;  and  the  authors  referred  to, 
although  unaware  of  its  real  nature,  were  evidently  familiar  with  a 
form  of  disease  of  the  liver  closely  resembling  that  which  is  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Hydatids.  Hippocrates,  for  example,  has 
the  following — "  'OKOcroiai  8'  av  to  r^Trap  v^aTog  ttAtjct^ev  ig  to  CTrtVAoov 
pajri,  TovTOiai  r)  KOikir]  vSaro?  efiiriTrXaTaL  koi  aTrodfrjaKOvai  :  and 
Areteeus,  in  describing  the  different  forms  of  dropsy,  relates  that 
"  Small  and  numerous  bladders,  full  of  fluid  ("  kixttieq  ajuiicpai,  (rvxval, 
TrXriptEQ  vypov"),  are  contained  in  the  place  where  ascites  is  found;  but 

they  also  float  in  a  copious  fluid  It  is  said,  however,  that  in 

certain  cases  such  bladders  have  come  out  by  the  bowels."  ^  Many 
observers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have  recorded 
facts  which  indicate  their  acquaintance  with  hydatid  tumours  of  the 
liver.  Cristophorus  de  Vega,^  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
earlier  century,  remarks :  "  Vidimus  ssepe  jecur,  non  in  nobis  tantum 
sed  in  animalibus  occisis,  plenum  aqua,  quoniam  in  membrana  ipsum 
obvolvente  continetur,  plures  efficiens  vesiculas  :  hse  quoque  rumpun- 
tur."  And  Felix  Plater,  the  earliest  nosologist,  whose  works  were  first 
published  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  observes  : 
"  Vesiculas  tenuissimas  pellucidas  aqua  distentas,  pomi  magnitudinem 
nonnunquam  £equantes,  hepatis  substautiae  accrevisse,  in  cachecticis 
sffipe  inveni:  sed  similes  ex  hepati  et  liene  simise  .  .  .  excepi."* 
In  the  Sepulchretum  of  Bonetus  (lib.  iii.  sect,  xxi.)  a  case  is  recorded 
by  Eiverius,  the  interest  of  which  is  increased  by  the  satisfactory  nature 
of  the  cure :  "  Eusticus  quidam  hydropicus  factus  abscessum  passus 
est  in  dextra  parte  abdominis ;  eoque  aperto,  infinitus  prope  modum 
vesicularum  aqua  repletarum  numerus  egressus  est,  ut  ducentorum 
numerum  excederet,  idque  per  plurium  dierum  spatium,  et  sic  omuino 
curatus  est."  Besides  these,  there  were  many  other  observations 
made  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  chcumstance,  the  real  nature  of  the 

I  'A*OPI2MOl'.     TMH^MA  "EBAOMON.     A.  v4.        ^  XPONmN  nAGXlN.    BIBA'.  B. 
^  Cristophorus  do  Vega.    Opera  omnia.    Leon.  1686. 
*  Felix  rater.    Praxis  Meclira.    Basil,  1602-4. 
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hydatid  tumour  remained  for  a  lengthened  period  unrecognised.  To 
use  the  words  of  Davaine  :  ^  "  Mais  aucun  des  auteurs  ou  des  observa- 
teurs  antdrieurs  a  Pallas  (1766,  1767)  ne  soupgonna  que  ces  vesicules 
jouisseut  d'une  vie  independante."  Before  Pallas  wrote  in  1760  ("De 
iufestivis  Viventibus  intra  Viventia."  East  in  Tliesaur.  Dissertationum 
medicarum,  tom.  i.  Eotterod.  1768),  the  hydatid  growths  were  supposed 
to_  be  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  while  their  mode  of 
origiu_  was  variously  explained  ;  but  this  inquirer,  having  paid  great 
attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  cysticercus,  and  having  recog- 
nised the  relations  of  the  taenia  with  the  hydatids,  forthwith  gave  to  the 
latter  the  name  of  Taenia  hydatigena,  thus  estabhshing  their  parasitic 
nature.  The  observations  of  Pallas  were  made  on  the  hydatids  which 
were  discovered  in  the  livers  of  sheep  and  oxen.  They  were  amply 
confirmed  by  Goeze^  in  1782.  Bremser,  professor  in  Vienna  in  1821, 
was  the  earliest  to  describe  the  human  echinococcus.  This  he  did  by 
noticing  in  a  hydatid  cyst,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  had  been 
removed  by  Kern  from  the  sub-clavicular  region  in  a  female,  thirty 
other  hydatids,  "  the  first  of  which  exhibited  to  him  the  echinococci 
still  living."  3  Very  important  discoveries  in  relation  to  hydatids 
have  been  made  still  more  recently.  The  generally  received  opinion 
now  is,  that  the  echincoccus  is  just  a  stage  in  the  development  of  a 
tapeworm.'^ 

Hydatid  tumours  are  more  common  in  the  liver  than  in  any  other 
organ  of  the  body.  They  consist  of  a  sac,  which  is  closely  lined  by 
a  thm  membranous  cyst,  and  filled  with  a  watery  fluid.  In  the 
hydatid  tumours  which  are  found  in  man  there  are  usually,  indeed 
almost  invariably,  seen  in  the  contained  liquid  a  number,  varying 
greatly  m  amount,  of  globular  bladders  or  cysts  similar  to  that  linino- 
the  sac.  These  small  cysts  are  of  very  different  sizes,  some  beino-  as 
small  as  a  pea,  while  others  exceed  a  walnut  in  size.  It  is  to  these 
bladders  that  the  name  of  Acephalocysts  (a  ^rm,  ke^qA)}  the  head 
KVGTig  a  bladder)  was  given  by  Laennec.^  In  the  majority  of 
instances  a  single  hydatid  is  developed  in  the  liver,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  as  two,  three,  and  even  more  have  been  found 
Sometimes  with  the  presence  of  a  single  hydatid  tumour  in  the  liver 
there  is  associated  a  hydatid  tumour  of  the  right  lung  in  its  lower 
lobe,  or  sometimes  both  lungs  are  thus  affected.  More  frequently  still, 

«.iJr?iif/''  f^t?^o^»-es:  Paris  I860.  For  a  full  account  of  the  literature  of  the  whole 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  this  work  of  Davaine.  Frerichs  renders  the  historical 
r6^cm6  of  Davame  only  scant  justice  when  he  remarks,  "Eine  ziemlich  vollstlXe 
Zusammenstellunj.  des  yorhandenen  klinischen  Materials  lieferte  C.  Davaine  in 
seinein  vortrefflichen  Traite.  -L'd.vame  m 

«  Versuch  einer  Naturgeschichte,  &c.,  1782.  »  Davaine  n  353 

r  i^^'^^'T'i'?- '"''"J'''"''"^  (^^'""^  hedgehog,  kSkkos  a  grain  or  berrvl  wn, 
applied  by  Audolp In  to  the  entozoa  of  the  hydatid  cyst  from  the  ey  i  der  of  hooks  m- 
booklets,  surrounding  the  head,  ^j^uuor  oi  nooks,  or 

*  Frerich.s  describes  the  acephalocysts  of  Laennec  as  hvdntiM«  nmit.,;,,-  t 
("welchekeine  Scoleces  entha  t.m"),  adding,  that  thLxisteC  n^^^^^^  "^''^l''' 
doubted.    More  recently  Kucbenmeister  ha    des  ^naS  S  '  i 

they  I.ave  been  considered  as  an  earlier  stage  of  dcvelonmerof /^^  ecluno.u^cci,  and 
Van  Beneden,  Davaine,  and  Lassigne  development  of  the  same  entozoou  by 
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hydatid  disease  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen  coexist,  Cruveilheir  and 
Andral  have  recorded  instances  of  this  nature.  In  addition  to  these 
combinations,  hydatid  tumours  of  the  liver  have  been  found  associated 
with  similar  disease  affecting  the  mesentery,  meso-colon,  or  omen- 
tum, likewise  existing  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  occupying  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  sometimes  so  as  nearly  to  fill  up,  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Cases  19  and  20  in  Dr.  Murchison's  work^  are  instances 
of  this  nature,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  are  recorded  by 
different  writers. 

It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  how  the  development  of 
the  echinococci  in  different  situations  in  the  same  person  occurs.  It 
has  been  suggested,  1st,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  absorption 
of  embryos  at  different  periods  of  time,  and,  2nd,  that  the  germs  of 
the  more  recent  cysts  which  are  generated  by  the  older  hydatids 
are  carried  by  the  blood  to  other  organs.  Dr.  Budd,  who  has  dis- 
cussed this  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  adduced  many  interest- 
ing cases  from  various  writers,  adopts  the  latter  explanation,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  unable  to  reconcile  one  great  difficulty  wliich  exists 
in  the  instance  of  hepatic  and  splenic  hydatids,  and  thus  expresses 
himself :  "  The  greatest  objection  to  the  hypothesis  here  advanced  to 
account  for  the  timiours  in  the  spleen  and  mesentery  is,  perhaps,  the 
improbability  that  a  hydatid  germ  should  pass  backwards  in  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  against  the  current  of  the  blood.  It  seems 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  if  the  tumours  are  related  as  cause  and 
efi'ect,  the  tumoiu'  in  the  liver  is  secondary  to  those  of  the  spleen  or 
mesentery,  and  not  the  origin  of  them.  A  strong  fact  against  this 
latter  hypothesis  is  the  appearance  of  greater  age  in  the  tumour  in  the 
liver  in  such  cases,  and  the  circumstance  that  while  hydatid  tumours 
in  the  liver  alone  are  not  uncommon,  it  seldom,  if  indeed  ever, 
happens  that  hydatid  tumours  exist  alone  in  the  spleen  or  in  the 
mesentery." 

Whether  single  or  multiple  the  hydatid  of  the  liver  consists  of  an 
external  firm  fibrous  capsule  or  cyst,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour, 
adhering  closely  to  the  surrounding  hepatic  tissue,  and  plentifully- 
supplied  with  branches  from  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  portae.^ 
Within  this  capsule,  and  completely  filling  it,  there  is  a  gelatinous 
translucent  grey  bladder,  composed  of  numerous  concentric  hyaline 
strata.  This  is  styled  the  mother-bladder  of  the  echinococcus  ("die 
sogenannte  Mutterblase  des  Echinococcus,"  says  Frerichs,  whose  de- 
scription we  are  now  following) — that  is  to  say,  the  embryo  which  lias 
increased  in  size  to  a  remarkable  extent.*  Within  it  is  contained  a 
clear  watery  fluid,  with  numerous  large  and  small  vesicles  floating 
loosely  in  it,  some  of  wliich,  more  particularly  the  smaller,  are  adlierent 

^  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  page  109. 

2  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  443. 

3  This  fibrous  CEipsulo  is  usually  styled  "  Balg"  by  German  writers,  and  "Kvste"  by 
the  French.  It  is  the  "Folliculus"  of  Malpidii,  Wepfer,  and  Lancisi,  and  the 
"  llydatis  externa  "  of  liudolphi. 

4  Xlinik  der  Leberkrankheiten,    Zweiter  Band,  S,  219. 
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to  the  mother-sac.    Their  size  varies  from  millet  or  hirse  seed  to  that 
of  a  goose-egg,  while  in  number  they  may  amount  to  many  hundreds 
or  even  thousands.     Boudet,  Pemberton,  Ploucquet,  Eiverius,  and 
other  writers  are  cited  by  Davaiue  and  Frerichs  as  having  recorded 
instances  in  which  from  five  hundred  and  sixty  to  nine  thousand 
hydatids  were  found  in  one  cyst.    The  larger  bladders  sometimes  con- 
tain smaller  ones  of  a  third  generation,  and  in  exceptional  cases  these 
in  their  turn  others  of  a  fourth  generation.    With  the  number  and 
size  of  the  daughter-bladders  ("Tochterblasen"),  and  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  contained  fluid,  the  dimensions  of  the  mother-sac  must 
necessarily  increase ;  sometimes  it  reaches  and  even  exceeds  the  size 
of  a  man's  head.    Eupture  of  the  mother-sac  may  take  place  from 
over-distension,  and  then  among  the  smaller  cells  only  a  few  shreds 
of  the  former  may  be  discovered.    Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac 
a  number  of  delicate  white  particles  may  on  a  careful  inspection  be 
noticed;  as  a  rule  these  are  observed  in  groups,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  outer  aspect  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  cyst.    They  are  to 
be  recognised  in  the  fluid  also,  which  is  rendered  slightly  opaque  by 
their  presence.    These  are  the  scolices  of  the  Taenia  echinococcus  in 
their  various  stages  of  development.^  The  animal  is  from  one-twentieth 
to  one-sixth  of  a  line  long,  has  a  head  which  resembles  that  of  the 
taenia,  provided  with  four  suckers  ( "  Saugnapfen " ),  and  a  trunk  or 
proboscis  ("  Eiissel " ),  which  is  environed  by  a  double  crown  of  hooks,  the 
number  of  which  according  to  Kiichenmeister  ranges  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-six,  or  from  forty-six  to  fifty-two.    The  head  of  the 
worm  is  separated  from  its  body  by  a  furrow,  and  presents  at  its  pos- 
terior extremity  an  umbilicated  cavity,  in  which  a  cord  is  inserted,  and 
through  its  means  the  attachment  of  the  animal  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sac  is  effected.    The  body  presents  long  stripes  passing  from  the 
head  backwards  and  also  obliquely  from  side  to  side,  in  addition  to 
which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  rounded  calcareous  capsules  are 
observed.    The  form  of  the  animal  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
extension  or  retraction  of  the  head. 

As  regards  the  chemical  composition  of  the  hydatid  membranes 
Frerichs,  while  afiirming  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently 
exammed,  refers  to  the  proof  he  afforded  in  1848  of  their  not  con- 
sisting of  some  protein  compound,  as  had  previously  been  supposed 
Lucke  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  hydatid  membranes  contain 
chitine,2  and  also  that  they  yield  grape-sugar  when  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Davame  speaks  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  hydatid 
membranes  as  being  of  little  practical  importance,  but  he  proceeds  to 
detail  at  some  length  that  of  the  contained  fluids.^    The  clear  liquid 

1  Scolices  from  aK<i\y,^  a  worm     The  term  scolex  is  used  to  denote  a  staee  in  +1,,^ 
development  of  certain  worm.s,  and  among  these  the  ta;nia  ^ 

2  From  x'TwV  a  tunic  or  coat.     Chitino  was  applied  *bv  Odinr  +n  n  r 
crystallizable  organic  substance  discovered  in  the  wiSLl  Lth  of  t  L  0^^^  I'lT 
in  water  and  all<alies,  soluble  in  sulphuric  and  nitil  acidi  am  ll     '  ' 
without  change  in  form.  becomuig  carbonized 

*  Op.  cit.  page  371. 
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from  the  hydatid  cyst  does  not  contain  more  than  a  mere  trace  of 
albumen ;  it  is  charged  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  has  a  density  from  1,008  to  1,013,  and  is  either  neutral  or  of 
slightly  alkaline  reaction.  On  the  application  of  heat  or  addition  of 
nitric  acid  no  coagulation  ensues.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  relation 
to  hydatid  fluids,  and  may  be  of  service  in  diagnosis.^  Heintz  and 
Eordeker  have  detected  succinate  of  soda  in  the  fluid,  but  Frerichs, 
Valentin,"  Eecldinghausen,  and  Lucke  have  failed  to  discover  its 
presence  with  any  certainty. 

Hydatid  tumours   are  prone  to  undergo  transformation.  They 
become  atheromatous,  or  they  suppurate,  and  are  found  to  contain 
either  a  considerable  amount  of  pus,  or  of  tubercular-looking  material : 
of  these  the  atheromatous  degeneration  is  the  really  important  change. 
Euysch  is  referred  to  by  various  writers  as  having  been  the  earliest  % 
observe  the  transformation  of  hydatid  growths.  "  Hydatides,"  remarked 
this  distinguished  professor  at  Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, "in  atheromata,  steatomata,  et  melicerides  mutari  nulla  mihi 
ambigendi  relinquitur  ansa  :  plm^es  enim  hoc  anno  istius  modi  offend! 
hydatides,  in  quibus  aliquando  materiam  pulti,  lacti,  sero,  coagulo, 
caseoque  £emulam  reperi."    Laennec,  Bremser,  Cruveilheb,  Charcot, 
and  others  liave  described  similar  changes.    The  atheromatous  matter 
discovered  in  hydatid  cysts  is  principally  composed  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  of  an  animal  matter  resembling  albumen ;  it  also  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  cholesterine,  and  other  fatty 
matters.     Davaine  remarks  that  the  presence  of  cholesterine  in 
atheromatous  hydatid  cysts  is  in  all  probability  of  general  occurrence. 
Besides  the  substances  already  mentioned,  there   are  others  less 
frequently  found,  and  whose  presence  may  be  regarded  as  accidental. 
These  are  hsematoidine  and  sugar.  The  former,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
is  peculiar  to  hydatids  of  the  liver.^ 

The  position  of  the  hydatid  tumour  or  tumours  is  not  limited  to 
one  part  of  the  liver;  on  the  contrary,  such  are  discovered  in  the  right 
as  well  as  in  the  left  lobe,  on  the  upper  surface  equally  with  the 
under,  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  again  projecting  from 
its  surface  and  edges.^  By  the  presence  of  such  tumours  the  form  of 
the  liver  is  variously  altered:  its  size  may  be  greatly  increased,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
reach  upwards  to  nearly  the  right  clavicle ;  but  in  its  earlier  stages  there 
may  exist  a  perceptible  tumour  at  one  part  of  the  liver,  not  larger 


Redi  was  the  earliest  to  point  this  out.  Dodart  asserted  the  correctness  of  Eedi's 
observations  in  rehition  to  hydatids  in  man,  and  Eecaniier  first  recognised  tliis  non- 
coagulability  as  an  irajjortant  diagnostic  feature.    (Davaine. ) 

A  tumeurs  hydatiqucs  dans  lesquellcs,  h  uotre  connaissance,  la  presence 

3  <<  ^      constatee,  appartenaient  an  foic."  (Davaine.) 

the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  acei)lialocysts  ;  the  largest 
are  always  tound  at  this  part. "  (Rokitansky. )  "'  The  most  common  situation  of  hydatids 
ot  tne  liver  is  in  its  substance,  and  enclosed  in  a  cyst ;  but  they  are  occasionally  at- 
tached to  the  outer  snirface  of  the  liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more  or  less  of 
the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen."  (Matthew  Baillie,  Morbid  Anatomy,  1818,  p.  239.) 
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than  an  orange— this  is  the  hydatid.^    By  the  growth  of  the  hydatid 
cyst  or  cysts,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  liver 
becomes  more  and  more  compressed  and  atrophied.    Those  portions  of 
the  organ  which  are  not  primarily  involved  become  thickened,  and 
are  said  to  present  at  times  the  characters  of  a  true  hypertrophy,  the 
acini  being  enlarged  and  prominent,  while  no  foreign  elements  are 
found.    The  larger  blood-vessels  and  bile-ducts  are  rarely  involved  in 
the  hydatid  disease;  but  to  this  notable  exceptions  occur,  and  these 
are  referred  to  by  Prerichs  as  follows  :— 1.  The  bile-ducts  may  become 
obliterated.    Leroux  in  one  case  found  no  vestige  of  the  hepatic  duct, 
or  cystic,  or  ductus  communis  choledochus.    Gadet  de  Gassicourt  and 
many  others  have  recorded  instances  of  complete  consumption  of  the 
common  bile-duct.    2.  Communication  between  the  hydatid  cyst  and 
the  bile-ducts  may  be  established  owing  to  the  destructive  pressure 
exerted  by  the  former  in  its  progress  of  growth,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  intestinal  canal,  and  large  blood-vessels  a 
passage  is  forced.    ISTot  infrequently  the  communication  of  a  number 
of  bile-ducts  with  the  interior  of  hydatid  cysts  is  found ;  and  in  this 
way  it  is  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  become  mixed  with  bile,  and 
that  death  of  the  echinococci  is  caused.     The  presence  of  bile  in  the 
hydatid  cyst  would  appear  to  prevent  its  further  growth;  2  and 
Frerichs  mentions  that  in  most  cases  of  hydatid  disease  in  which  he 
has  observed  disintegration  and  shrinking  the  sac  has  contained  bile. 
Sometimes  the  hydatid  bladders  pass  from  the  sac  into  the  open 
mouths  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  becoming  impacted  there  occasion  the 
dilatation  of  the  ducts,  and  ultimately  pass  into  the  gall-bladder  or 
the  bowel.    By  the  last-mentioned  way  the  hydatids  may  be  entirely 
removed,  and  the  cyst  cured.    3.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  and 
especially  the  hepatic  veins,  may,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 'bile- 
ducts,  communicate  with  the  echinococcus  cysts. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  changes  which  are  prone  to 
occur  in  hydatid  tumours  of  the  liver  as  their  age  advances.  Owino- 
to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  capsule,  which  at  times  amounts  to 
a  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  consistence,^  the  development  of  the  echino- 
cocci is  seriously  interfered  with  ;  not  only  so,  but  their  death  ensues 
from  the  impossibility  of  the  obstruction  being  overcome  Thus  it  is 
that,  as  Cruveilhier  pointed  out,  a  spontaneous  cure  is  effected  It  is 
in  the  case  of  hydatid  tumours  of  comparatively  small  size  that  the 

1  Murchison,  p.  54. 

'  ''.The  products  of  inflammatiou  in  the  matrix,  or  of  the  parietes  of  other  cavitip. 
{e.r,.  the  pleura),  the  hie,  the  intestinal  secretions,  &c.,  are  particularly  pime  to  induce  ! 
maceration  and  comple  e  solution  of  the  acephalocyst. "  (Rokitansky.f  ^Svc^Ul  ier  1  '  ^ 
ago  pointed  out  that  bile  appears  to  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  parasite     Its  reinS 
may  determine  the  commencement  of  a  spontaneous  cure,  or  may  ltl,f  '    !'  " 
inflammatory  action,  perhaps  terminating  fatally.    In  reference  to   lii.  Sl^  ?  ' 
Davaine^  thus  expressing  himself:-"  n'ous  aj^utcrons  que  le°contac  delf  Wira  ^"tJ 
considere  dan.s  ces  denii6rcs  ann(5es  commes  favorable     la  gudriso        l-lr  f 
I'lnjection  de  bile  do  bccuf,  praticiuuo     plusieurs  renrises  di.n?nn       .  ,  ^  'i"^ 
foie,  n'a  pas  donne  lieu  k  la  formation  de  pus  "    fpaS  irQ  )  I'ydatiquc  du 

3  Frenchs  remarks  that  he  has  seen  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  si7P  nf  n 
pletely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  calcareous  shell  from  two  to  three  linesThicf 
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spontaneously  favourable  termination  or  cure  is  likely  to  occur  Dr 
Murchison  observes  :  "  Unfortunately,  this  favourable  result  is  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  tumours  of  so  small  a  size  that  they  are  not 
recognised  during  life.    When  the  tumour  is  sufficiently  large  to  give 
rise  to  symptoms  and  be  diagnosed,  such  an  event  is  so  rare  that  it 
cannot  be  calculated  on."    Where  nothing  occurs  to  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  hydatid  and  the  development  of  the  contained 
echmococci,  the  former  may  attain  a  very  great  size,  and  may  come 
to  exert  very  injurious  pressure  not  only  on  the  substance  of  the  liver 
but  on  neighbouring  organs.    Increasing  gradually,  it  may  be  very 
slowly,  it  hnaUy  bursts,  and  the  usual  consequence  of  rupture  is 
death  more  or  less  sudden.     The  directions  in  which  a  hydatid 
tumour  of  the  liver  may  burst  are  various.     Some  of  these  entail 
certainly  sudden  death,  others  are  a  little  less  formidable.  Davaine 
and  Frerichs  have  both  fully  Hlustrated  this  subject.    Dr.  Murchison 
classifies  the  direction  of  perforation  under  the  seven  following 
heads  :—  1.  Into  the  right  pleural  cavity  or  pulmonary  tissue.  2  Into 
the  pericardium.   3.  Into  the  peritoneum.  4.  Through  the  abdominal 
parietes  or  lower  intercostal  spaces.  5.  Into  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
6  Into  the  biliary  passages.  7.  Into  the  vena  cava  inferior.   Of  these 
the  rupture  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  the  most  frequent,  and  it 
occurs  almost  invariably  on  the  right  side.  The  consequence  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  of  a  hydatid  tumour  in  the  Hver,  through  an 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  into  the  pleura,  or  as  in  exceptional  instances 
into  the  pericardium,  is  a  very  acute  attack  of  pleurisy  or  pericarditis,  as 
the  case  may  be.    When  there  exist  adhesions  between  the  base  of 
the  right  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  there  is  formed  a  cavity  of  greater 
or  less  size  in  the  pulmonary  substance,  and  this  cavity  may  either 
remain  closed,  or  may  ultimately  communicate  with  the  bronchial 
tubes.    In  this  way  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  be  expectorated; 
shreds,  if  not  entire  vesicles,  are  detected  in  the  sputa,  together  with  a  | 
watery  fluid  containing  sugar,  and  sometimes  also  bile.    A  cure  may  I 
thus  be  effected,  but  still  more  likely  death  through  exhaustion  wiU  ^ 
take  place.^  Eupture  of  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum  or  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  is  of  rarer  occurrence 
than  into  the  chest.     As  in  the  latter  case  pleurisy  arises,  so  in  the 
first-mentioned  peritonitis,  which  being  very  violent  is  apt  to  prove 
swiftly  fatal.     Eupture  in  this  case  may  be  altogether  spontaneous 
or  the  result  of  acciden^-a  push,  or  fall,  or  strain,  or  blow.  Opening 
into  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal  is  by  no  means  so  serious  as 
rupture  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.    In  the  latter  case  death 
assuredly  takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  but  sometimes  the  accident  of 
rupture  is  survived  for  days.^    Frerichs  saw  at  Breslau  a  case  in 

^  '  ''i  J'/'^^*^'^^  tumour  of  the  liver  may  also  open  iuto  the  lung,  the  hydatids  be  spit 
txon"  (Buff  J^"^*  i-ecovor.    Two  instances  of  this  have  fallen  under  my  ovm  observa- 

+T,!       J'it^  observes  :  "It  would  scorn  that  the  bursting  of  a  hydatid  tumour  into 
ollnco       P«^"toneum  causes  death  as  surely,  and  just  as  speedily,  as  the  bursting  of 
an  abscess,  or  as  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  bowel."    (Op.  cit.  page  436.) 
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wliich  a  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  had  been  ruptured  by  a  fall :  the 
subject  of  this  case,  a  young  lady,  died  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.     On  the  other  hand,  Andral 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  La  Charite,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
advanced  pulmonary  phthisis.  Suddenly  this  woman  was  seized  with 
severe  abdominal  pain,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  slightest 
pressure.    During  the  four  days  which  followed  the  occurrence  of  the 
pain  the  abdomen,  previously  pliant  and  insensible,  became  swollen, 
continuing  at  the  same  time  very  painful,  the  pulse  acquired  a  great 
frequency,  and  became  more  and  more  feeble,  and  the  greatest  pros- 
tration ensued.    Death  occurred  while  the  patient  was  in  the  act  of 
vomiting  green  bile.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  on  raising  the 
liver,  a  solution  of  continuity,  capable  of  admitting  the  extremities  of 
three  fingers  united,  was  discovered  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  gall- 
bladder :  this  communicated  with  a  large  cavity  filled  with  broken- 
down  hydatids.     A  renewed  examination  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
debris  of  hydatid  membranes  swimming  in  the  serous  fluid  within  the 
peritoneum.     There  were  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane.    Tubercles  at  different  stages  existed 
m  the  lungs.i    The  rupture  of  a  hydatid  cyst  into  the  stomach  or 
intestmal  canal  is  generally  effected  through  an  opening  which  is 
narrow  and  small,  and  these  characteristics  it  retains,  the  hydatids 
being  evacuated  slowly,  and  not  infrequently  at  lengthened  intervals.^ 
Usually  the  discharge  takes  place  from  the  bowels,  and  the  hydatids 
or  fragments  of  them  are  recognised  in  the  stools;  if  the  stomach  has 
been  opened,  the  hydatids  may  be  vomited this,  however,  is  infrequent 
as  compared  with  the  discharge  per  anum.     Sometimes  the  discharge 
takes  place  simultaneously  in  both  directions.    Again,  but  this  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  a  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  may  open  externally 
through  the    abdominal  parietes,   or  through    the  lower  inter- 
costal spaces.    Dr.  Murchison  observes  :  "  Of  ten  cases  of  this  kind 
where  a  spontaneous  opening  occurred,  and  of  which  I  have  collected 
notes,  five  terminated  fatally."     The  contents  of  the  liver  hydatid 
may  be  discharged  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus,  or  in 
one  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  and  recovery  may  take  place. 
Frerichs  and  Davanie  refer  to  an  instance  of  this  kind  recorded  by 
l  ehx  Hater.     It  is  to  be  held  in  remembrance  that  even  after  the 
discharge  of  the  hydatid  has  taken  place  through  the  parietes  with- 
out causmg  extreme  disturbance  to  the  patient,  all  risk  of  dangerous 

J  Andral,  Clinique  Medicale.    Maladies  de  I'Abdomen  ;  xliv.  observation 
2     L  ouverture  de  commumcatioii  qui  se  fait  entre  ie  kv^fn  i-lJ 
est  generalement  assez  etroito,  et  donne  issue  aurvdsicuS  wee  IZtT'  7 
celles-ci  sont  Evacuees  au  dehors  par  intervalles  plus  ou  m.,in«  M  •  ^  '^l  ^'"*'"'*  = 
peudant  plusieurs  mois."    (Davaiuc.)    The     uch  ^  «',tP,  I'^T'"'  ^"'''"'''^ 

the  stomich  than  into  the  bowels  i  J  J  wa^^^^^  i"to 
collected.    Of  eleven  cases  where  a  hydatid  tumour  anneaml  h?  .V''"''"''^  ^'^^ 

six  were  fatal,  while  of  fifteen  in  which  th  ipeLTC  1  .n??  '''r'}"' 
intestine  only  one  proved  fatal.  ^  appaieully  took  place  into  the 
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consequences  is  not  passed,  for  suppuration  of  the  cyst  may  take  place 
and  either  fatal  peritonitis  or  exhaustion  occur.  Those  are  exceptional 
cases  only  m  which  an  opening  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens  occm-s 
AVhen  this  accident  occurs,  the  contents  of  the  hydatid  cyst,  having 
reached  the  blood,  are  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  thencS 
reach  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  in  which,  remaining  impacted,  they  give 
rise  to  fatal  asphyxia.  Of  this  nature  is  a  case  related  to  Frerichs  by 
I  rofessor_  Luscha.  A  woman  forty-five  years  of  age  had  for  a  length- 
ened period  _  a  tumour  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  in  no  way 
interfered  with  her  general  health.  One  morning,  while  stooping  in 
the  act  of  dressing,  she  became  suddenly  collapsed,  and  was  in  a  few 
minutes  a  corpse.  At  the  examination  of  the  body  after  death  the 
liver  near  its  blunt  edge  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  an  echinococcus 
cyst  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  The  sac  surrounded  the  vena  cava 
and  was  adherent  to  it.  At  the  lower  border  of  the  fossa  for  the  vena 
cava,  the  wall  of  the  sac  was  only  a  line  and  a  half  thick,  and  here 
and  there  was  an  irregularly  indented  opening  which  communicated 
with  the  vena  cava.  Through  this  opening  the  bladder  had  passed  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  into  the  pulmonary,  the  channel  of 
which  was  completely  obstructed.  ^ 

Another  and  the  last  mode  of  communication  of  the  hydatid  tumour 
m  rupturing  is  with  the  biliary  passages.    Dr.  Murchison  remarks  that 
"  it  IS  not  uncommon  for  a  communication  to  be  established  between 
a  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  and  one  of  the  bile-ducts."  Davaine 
under  the  head  of  "Action  des  Hydatides  du  Foie  sur  les  Conduits  et 
la  Vesicule  biliaires,"  gives  several  instructive  cases  of  this  communi- 
cation.   Case  10  in  Dr.  Murchison's  work  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
one  of  hydatid  tumour  bursting  into  the  bile-duct,  with  discharge  of 
innumerable  hydatid  membranes  per  anum.    In  this  case  recovery 
took  place.    Subsequently,  however,  peritonitis,  owing  to  rupture  of 
old  adhesions  occurring  during  the  act  of  vomiting,  carried  the  patient 
off.    Davaine  also  gives  an  instance  of  recovery  on  the  authority  of 
Dr  Perrin  ("  Tumeur  dans  la  Eegion  du  Foie :  Hydatides  et  Calculs 
biliaires  rendu  par  les  Selles)."    These  cases  of  recovery  are  certainly 
remarkable,  for  although  without  doubt  the  biliary  canals  may  becoml 
so  dilated  as  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  contents  of  a  hydatid  cyst  from 
the  liver  to  the  bowel,  such  cases  have  almost  always  proved  fatal. 
Eupture  is,  however,  not  the  only  source  of  danger  in  hydatid  disease 
of  the  liver ;  there  are  other  and  various  ways  in'  which  death  may  be 
induced  by  their  growths.    It  may  result  from  gradual  exhaustion. 

1  Besides  the  exceedingly  interesting  case  given  above,  tliere  are  other  two  instances  1 
oi  hydatid  embolism,  or  occupation  of  the  vascular  system  by  foreign  substances,  liavin"! 
their  origin  in  hydatid  cysts,  recorded  at  some  length  by  Davaine,  and  more  briefly  byi 
Irerichs.  One  of  these  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Piorry,  the  other  in  that  of  LhonneurJ 
Ihey  are  placed  by  Davaine  under  the  head  of  "  flydatides  on  matieres  d'un  kyste  hydaJ 
tique  fibres  dans  le  cceur  et  les  vaisseaux,  et  provenant  d'un  oi'gnne  etrangcr  an  systemel 
circulatoire.  '  Of  the  first  of  these  it  is  remarked  at  the  inspection  of  the  body  :— "Oal 
retrouva  une  substance  semblablo  (la  matiero  puriforme  ?)  dans  la  veine  cave  inferieure, 
dans  Ic  ccor  droit,  dans  I'nrtfero  pulmonnire  et  dans  ses  divisions."    (Pago  405.) 
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This  is  likely  to  occur  when  from  its  great  size  important  organs  and 
functions  are  interfered  with  by  the  tumour,  and  more  especially  the 
respiration. 

Again,  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  occurrence  of  changes 
within  the  sac,  and  there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  death  has 
resulted  from  suppuration  or  gangrene  occurring  either  within  the 
cyst  itself,  or  external  to  it.  A  further  source  of  danger  in  such 
circumstances  is  the  establishment  of  pysemia,  and  the  formation  of 
secondary  purulent  depositions.  Lastly,  secondary  hydatid  tumours 
may  form  in  the  liver  or  mesentery,  and  not  only  in  the  adjacent 
situations,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  disease. 

Case  21  in  Dr.  Murchison's  work  is  one  of  secondary  hydatid  tumour 
,  in  the  spinal  canal.  Similar  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  brain 
and  the  heart  have  been  the  seats  of  secondary  hydatid  tumours. 

SinviPTOMATOLOGY.— One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  hydatid  tumours  of  the  liver  may 
occur  and  attain  very  considerable  size  without  their  existence  ever 
having  been  suspected.     There  is  in  some  instances  an  entire 
latency  of  symptoms.'    When  the  tumour  is  developed  deep  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  and  when  it  never  attains  any  considerable 
dimensions,  this  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
under  such  circumstances  neither  pain  nor  any  particular  functional 
derangements  are  apt  to  occur.    But  generally  speaking  the  presence 
of  hydatid  growths  in  the  liver  is  proclaimed  by  very  manifest 
symptoms.    The  liver  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  enlargement  con- 
tinues till  a  projection  more  or  less  marked  takes  place  into  the 
abdominal  or  the  thoracic  cavities,  in  some  instances  in  both  directions. 
This  enlargement  can  readily  be  determined  by  palpation  and  percus- 
sion.  Unlike  the  other  varieties  of  painless  enlargement  of  the  orcTan 
the  fatty  and  waxy  more  particularly,  the  enlargement  is  not  uniform', 
but  usually  in  one  direction  only,  and  thus  the  form  of  the  liver  is 
greatly  altered.    On  palpation  the  tumour  is  free  from  irregularities  of 
surface,  has  a  smooth  globular  and  elastic  feeling,  and  not  uncommonly 
a  distmct  sense  of  fluctuation  is  recognised.     On  percussion  over  the 
tumour  there  is  felt  not  infrequently,  but  by  no  means  invariably  a 
peculiar  vibration  or  trembling,  the  so-called  hydatid  vibration  This 
sign,  which  was  earliest  noticed  by  Brian9on  and  Piorry  is  best  pro- 
duced by  laying  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  gently  but  firmly 
over  the  tumour,  and  then  striking  these  abruptly  with  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  or,  as  Frerichs  has  observed,  when,  after  per 
cussing,  the  finger  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  pleximeter 
Pain  IS  not  a  necessary  or  other  than  an  accidental  symptom  of 
hydatid  disease  of  the  liver,  and  its  presence  may,  generally  speakincx 
be  regarded  as  indicative  of  inflammation  having  taken  place  in  the 
sac.    Exceptional  instances,  however,  do  occur  in  which  violent  pain 

1  "  Les  hydatides  pouvent  naitre  dans  le  foie,  s'v  develonnnr      onn,,^  •  i 
considerable  san«  donner  lieu  a  aucune  espf.ce  de\syJipLS^  (AnH 
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is  excited  by  every  movement,  and  by  manipulation  of  the  tumour 
Frenchs  mentions  an  instance  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
cancer  was  made.  On  making  a  puncture,  a  clear  watery  fluid  escaped, 
and  the  pains  ceased  almost  immediately  after  the  tension  was  re- 
moved, and  the  withdrawal  of  the  tluid  permitted  the  return  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  to  their  normal  position.  Jaundice  is  not  a  com- 
mon symptom,  neither  is  ascites  or  splenic  enlargement  nor  are 
indications  of  disturbed  digestion  apt  to  be  notable  or  persistent 
With  the  gradual  growth  of  the  tumour,  however,  there  occur  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  a  short  dry  cough,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart 
when  the  extension  is  towards  the  thorax  ;  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
vomiting,  and  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels,  when  the  abdominal 
organs  are  subjected  to  pressure.  (Edema  of  the  feet  and  a  varicose 
state  of  the  veins  in  the  legs,  with  hsemorrhoidal  fulness,  occur  when  the 
tumour  causes  pressure  on  the  vena  cava.  The  function  of  the  kidneys 
is  rarely  interfered  with  in  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver.  Instances 
are,  however,  on  record  in  which  the  kidney  has  become  involved 
through  the  extension  of  the  disease.  Hooklets  of  the  echinococcus 
have  been  discovered  in  the  urine,  and  even  portions  of  the  hydatid 
cyst  have  been  met  with.^  Dr.  Murchison  relates  an  interesting  case 
in  which  the  urine  contained  large  quantities  of  pus,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  a  large  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  inducing  pyelitis.''^ 
The  general  health  is  little  if  at  all  interfered  with,  there  is  no  pyrexia, 
and  only  when  the  enlargement  has  attained  very  considerable  de- 
velopment, and  mechanical  obstructions  are  its  necessary  result,  is 
there  any  evidence  of  impaired  nutrition ;  then  and  not  till  then  does 
loss  of  flesh  take  place,  and  is  the  aspect  of  cachexia  acquired. 

This  disease,  slow  in  progress,  may  last  many  years.  A  sudden  death 
may  occur  from  rupture,  or  the  same  event  happening  under  better  aus- 
pices as  regards  the  situation  of  the  opening  may  determine  a  complete 
recovery,  irerichs  mentions  a  case  which  fell  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, in  which  the  disease  had  existed  for  at  least  seven  years ;  and 
others,  the  earlier  symptoms  of  which  had  been  noticed  two  or  three 
years  previously.  Dr.  Budd  refers  to  the  case  (related  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October  1835)  of  a  lady  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Two  hydatid  tumours,  whose  sacs 
were  almost  completely  osseous,  and  which  contained  a  thick  gela- 
tinous matter  and  numerous  hydatids,  were  found  in  the  liver.  It 
appeared  probable  from  the  symptoms  that  the  tumours  had  existed 
from  the  eighth  year  of  her  age.^ 

Diagnosis. — There  are  certain  diseases  with  which  hydatid  tumour  of 
the  liver  may  be  confounded:  these  are  abscess  and  cancer  of  the 
liver,  distension  of  the  gall-bladder,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  pressing  the 

3  R^'"^^^  page  213.  2  Op.  cit.  pafie  94. 

earner  lound  in  twerity-foiir  cases  that  there  were  three  in  which  the  disease  had  lasted 
lor  at  least  two  years ;  eif^ht  where  it  had  continued  from  two  to  four  ;  and  four  where 
It  liati  existed  Irom  (our  to  six  years  ;  wliile  in  single  insfanres  no  fewer  than  fifteen, 
eighteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  was  the  period  of  its  continuance. 
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liver  forwards  with  communicated  impulse,  pleural  effusion  on  the  right 
side,  and  enlargement  of  the  right  kidney  from  cystic  disease.  The 
absence  of  acute  symptoms  and  the  tardy  growth  of  the  tumour  will 
serve  to  distinguish  hydatid  disease  from  hepatic  abscess.  It  is  well 
to  keep  in  remembrance,  however,  that  hydatid  tumours  of  the  liver 
are  subject  to  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  and  when  these  have 
occurred,  the  usual  constitutional  and  local  symptoms  of  abscess  are 
present.  Dr.  Murchison  has  especially  called  attention  to  this  possible 
source  of  error  in  diagnosis,  and  has  observed  that  the  recognition  of 
the  real  condition  must  depend  entirely  "  on  the  patient's  previous 
history ;  the  fact  of  a  painless  tumour  having  preceded  the  symptoms 
of  abscess,  and  the  absence  of  exposure  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  tropical 
abscess."  ^  The  absence  of  smoothness  of  surface,  increased  density, 
and  tenderness,  usually  distinguish  cancer  ;  and  as  that  fatal  disease 
advances,  the  unmistakeable  appearance  of  cachexia  which  the  patient 
acquires  is  one  never  assumed  by  the  sufferer  from  hydatid  disease, 
Frerichs  admits,  however,  that  in  the  instance  of  large  soft  cancers  of 
the  liver,  which  offer  a  feeling  of  fluctuation  on  palpation,  the  diagnosis- 
is  by  no  means  easy.  Jaundice  and  attacks  of  colic  almost  in- 
variably precede  the  distension,  with  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  hydatid  tumour.  Besides  the  probable 
absence  of  these  symptoms  in  the  latter  case,  there  are  the  absence  of 
hydatid  vibrations  and  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  which  rarely  cor- 
responds exactly  with  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  to  distinguish  the  two. 
Aortic  aneurisms  are  the  seat  of  very  notable  pulsations — often  of 
bellows  murmurs — and  are  generally  accompanied  by  much  pain  :: 
these  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  different  form  of  their  outline 
will  assist  in  their  recognition.  Frerichs  has  expressed  the  opinion, 
founded  on  personal  experience,  that  hydatids  of  the  liver  rising  up 
into  the  thorax  are  not  unlikely  to  be  mistaken  for  pleuritic  effusion. 
It  is  of  much  importance  here,  to  note  and  accurately  to  mark  the 
character  of  the  upper  margin  of  dulness  throughout  its  entire  length. 
In  the  case  of  hydatid  disease  the  line  is  arched  upwards,  and  is 
at  a  lower  level,  close  to  the  spine  and  sternum,  than  in  the 
axiUa;  whereas  in  pleural  effusions  the  superior  line  of  dulness  is 
almost  invariably  horizontal.  Frerichs  also  observes  that  the  heart 
is  displaced  further  to  the  left  and  still  more  elevated,  in  the  case 
of  hydatid  tumour,  than  is  common  in  even  large  pleural  effusions. 
Too  great  reliance  must  not,  however,  be  placed  on  this  indication. 
Where  doubt  still  exists,  the  simple  and  safe  plan  long  ago  sucyo-ested 
by  Eecamier  may  be  followed,  namely,  that  of  introducing,  ^at  the 
point  of  most  marked  fluctuation,  a  very  fine  exploring  trocar.  The 
fluid  which  escapes  from  a  hydatid  cyst  is  distinguished  by  its  clear 
watery  appearance,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  absence  of  al- 
bumen. The  fluid  when  the  hydatids  are  dead  may  be  turbid  and 
whey-like,  but  in  such  circumstances  some  traces  of  broken-down 
echinococci  will  in  all  probability  be  found.    Dr.  Murchison  relates 

^  Op.  cit.  page  69. 
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a  case  where  an  enormous  cystic  tumour  communicating  with  the  pelvis 
of  the  right  kidney,  and  existing  for  eight  years,  simulated  hydatid 
tumour  of  the  liver.^ 

Hydatid  disease  of  the  liver,  when  admitting  of  diagnosis,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  lesion.  The  prognosis  can  never  be  otherwise 
than  most  serious.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the  tumour  we  have 
observed  how  contiguous  structures  and  functions  are  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  and  perverted,  while  the  sudden  rupture  in  various 
directions,  which  is  to  be  dreaded,  is  apt  to  occasion  either  immediate 
or  rapid  death.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  in  the  smaller  hydatid 
tumours — those  not  appreciable  during  life — that  the  favourable  ter- 
mination, owing  to  spontaneous  death  of  the  echinococci,  is  alone 
likely  to  occur. 

Etiological  Considerations. — The  direct  cause  of  hydatid  growths 
in  the  liver  of  man  is  now  thoroughly  ascertained  to  depend  on  the 
introduction  into  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  ova  or  embryos  of 
theTtenia  echinococcus,  which  passing  into  the  liver,  there  undergo  deve- 
lopment. Of  the  fact  thus  stated  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt ; 
but  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  transmission  is  accom- 
plished there  is  still  room  for  additional  inqiiiry  and  research.^  The 
Ttenia  echinococcus  is  a  very  small  tapeworm  inhabiting  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  the  dog,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking  of  the 
genus  Canis,  including  therefore  wolves  and  foxes.^  This  tape- 
worm, then,  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  possessing  only 
four  joints,  in  the  last  of  which,  or  proglottis,  are  contained  the  ova, 
is  an  entozoon  of  the  dog  chiefly ;  and  its  ova,  being  voided  with 
the  fasces  of  the  animal  (whether  dog  or  wolf  or  fox,  but  not  pig  as 
has  been  erroneously  supposed),  and  becoming  mixed  with  articles 
which  are  used  for  the  food  and  drink  of  man,  are  with  such  carried 
into  the  human  body.  "  It  is  easily  understood,"  remarks  Ktichen- 
meister,  "  how  dogs,  particularly  shepherds'  and  butchers'  dogs, 
possibly  also  wolves,  and  foxes  where,  as  in  Iceland,  these  animals  live 
on  sheep,  may  come  at  this  tsenia.  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  breeding  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  flourishes,  the  already 
named  animals  of  the  dog  race,  and  especially  the  shepherds'  and 
butchers'  dogs,  are  readily  able  to  consume  the  bladders  of  this 

1  Case  xxiii.  op.  cit.  page  115. 

"  "  Envisageant  les  causes  de  rapparition  des  hydatides  a  un  autre  point  de  vue,  onpeut 
se  demander  pourquoi  ces  entozaires  siegent-ils  ordinairement  dans  les  organes  abdominaux 
et  thoraciqiies,  frequence  qui  chez  les  moutons  et  les  boeufs  est  extremenient  predomi- 
nante.  11  a  presente  do  ce  fait  une  explication  plausible,  s'il  est  vrai  que  les  hydatides 
doivent  leur  origine  a  la  transformation  ou  au  developpemeut  d'un  enibrion  de  tenia. 
Get  embrion,  introduit  dans  le  tube  digestif  avec  les  aliments  ou  les  boissons,  et  ne 
pouvaut  vivre  ou  se  developper  avaut  d'avoir  subi  certaines  transformations,  quitte  cot 
or^ane  en  le  perforant,  et  gagne  Ins  parties  voisiues,  soit  directement  soit  par  I'inter- 
mediaire  des  vaisseaux  sanguins,  lesquels  se  reudent  dans  le  foie  ou  dans  les  poumons." 
(Davainc,  op.  cit.  page  381.) 

3  Die  in  undan  dem  Korpcr  des  liobon  den  Menschen  vorkommcnden  Parasiten,  &c.  kc. 
Bearbcitet  von  Dr.  F.  Kiichenmeister.    Erste  Abtheilung,  S.  150. 
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species  of  ecliinococcus ;  and  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
entrance  of  the  eggs  and  six-hooked  embryos  into  the  human  body, 
which  can  only  be  similar  to  that  which  we  have  pointed  out  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Gysticercus  tenuicoUis,  and  to  which  a  high 
degree  of  probability  has  been  assigned  through  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Haubner  and  myself."  ^ 

In  the  sheep  as  well  as  in  man,  the  ova  of  the  Taenia  echinococcus 
develop  hydatids.  In  the  case  of  these  animals  the  echinococci  are 
liable  to  be  set  free  during  the  act  of  slaughtering,  and  when  the 
intestines  are  thrown  out  as  offal  they  are  consumed  by  dogs,  to  be 
in  these  animals  once  more  developed  into  tapeworms.  Dr.  Thu- 
dichum  observes  that  the  hydatids  of  man  most  frequently  accom- 
pany him  to  the  grave,  or  are  at  all  events  not  permitted  to  continue 
their  dangerous  existence ;  and  while  man  does  not  add  to  the  mul- 
tiplication and  dissemination  of  the  echinococci,  his  own  liability  to 
the  disease  is  maintained  by  the  cycle  of  infection  which  subsists 
between  dogs  and  sheep.  ^ 

These  considerations  have  of  course  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  preventive  treatment  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver.  There  are 
a  few  other  particulars  in  relation  to  etiology  which  call  for  remark. 
Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  chiefly  met  with  about  the  middle  period  of 
life,  and  are  certainly  rare  both  in  childhood  and  in  old  age.  Dr.  Budd 
observes,  "  Hydatid  tumours  are  most  common  in  persons  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty,  but  may  occur  at  any  age  from  six 
years  to  fifty."  ^  The  youngest  of  Frerichs'  patients  was  seven,  and  the 
oldest  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  and  by  far  the  most  of  them  were  in 
the  period  of  life  between  thirty  and  fifty.  "  Les  hydatides  existent 
principalement,"  remarks  M.  Davaine,  "  a  I'age  moyen  de  la  vie  : 
c'est  de  vingt  h.  quarante  ans  que  les  cas  sont  les  plus  communs. 
EUes  sont  presque  inconnues  chez  les  petits  enfants."*  Hydatid 
disease  of  the  liver  appears  to  be  of  nearly  equal  frequency  in  the 
two  sexes.  Frerichs  and  Davaine  both  notice  the  statement,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Budd,  that  sailors  enjoy  a  re- 
markable immunity  from  hydatids  of  the  liver.  For  the  rest,  we  are 
ignorant  of  any  proclivity  to  the  disease  determined  by  particular 
occupations  and  employments.  Dr.  Budd  asserts  that  "  in  this 
country  hydatid  tumours  seem  to  be  more  frequent  among  the  poor 
than  among  the  rich :  a  circumstance  most  probably  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  poor  dwell  in  lower  and  worse-drained  houses,  and 
subsist  on  a  diet  which  contains  a  much  larger  proporticm  of  vege- 
table food."  •   '  " 

Different  countries  appear  to  be  differeAtly  affected  by  hydatid 
disease.     It  is  endemic  in  Iceland,  where  a  sixth  part  of  th$ 

'  Eodem  loco,  S,  151. 

2  See  "Keport  on  Parasitic  Diseases  in  Quadrupeds  used  as  Food."  bv  Dr  Thudichum 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privv  Counril  T  nnTrT  /qak  ai^^ 
Murchison,  op.  cit.  p.  72.  ^  ^ouncU,    London  :  1865.  Also 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  448.  4  n  • 

VOL.  III.  I,  ^-  379- 
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population  suffers."^  Frericlis,  judging  from  his  own  experience, 
considers  the  disease  more  frequent  in  Breslau  and  Silesia  than  in 
■Gottingen,  Kiel,  and  Berlin ;  while  Virchow  has  found  its  greater 
prevalence  at  Wurzburg  than  in  the  Prussian  capital.  Dr.  Budd 
points  out  that  the  medical  writers  of  India  are  almost  silent  regard- 
ing it.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Shattuck,  it  is  very  rare  in  the 
United  States.  Leudet  says  that  hydatids  are  more  common  at 
Eouen  than  at  Paris.  Hydatid  disease  is  certainly  very  uncommon 
in  Edinburgh; 2  much  more  so  than  the  interesting  observations  of 
Bright,  Budd,  Greenhow,  Murchison,  and  others  would  lead  us  to 
believe  it  to  be  in  London. 

A  very  curious  circumstance  respecting  hydatid  growths  in  man,  is 
that  they  have  frequently  been  observed  to  develop  themselves  in 
parts  of  the  body  which  have  received  some  or  another  form  of  -injury. 
Dr.  Budd  has  especially  noticed  this,  remarking,  "  Of  the  pubhshed 
cases  of  hydatids  of  the  liver  there  is  a  considerable  proportion^  in 
which  the  tumour  seems  to  have  formed  soon  after  a  blow  on  the  side, 
and,  as  was  supposed,  in  consequence  of  it."  Several  of  the  eases 
recorded  by  Frerichs  had  apparently  an  origin  of  this  kind. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  briefly  considered  under  the  two  heads 
of  Preventive  and  Curative.  A  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  hydatid 
disease  of  the  liver  is  suggestive  of  its  prophylaxis.  To  secure  the 
latter,  attention  to  the  following  rules  is  required  :— 1.  Dogs  should  be 
prevented  feeding  on  the  offal  of  sheep  and  other  animals  infested 
with  hydatids.  Butchers,  shepherds  who  kill  for  themselves,  and 
slaughterers  of  horses  must  be  careful  not  to  throw  such  offal  to  dogs 
as  food.  The  duty  devolves  on  the  officer  of  health  or  physician,  in  a 
•community  where  hydatid  disease  is  liable  to  occur,  of  instructing  the 
people,  so  as  to  show  them,  as  Kiichenmeister  has  expressed  it,  "the 
unintentional  injustice  "  which  may  be  done  in  this  matter  if,  acting  as 
pointed  out,  they  favour  the  transmission  of  the  eggs  and  embryos  of 
the  teenia.  The  same  authority  suggests  that  butchers,  slaughter- 
house men,  and  shepherds  should  be  instructed  to  destroy  the  bladders 
-whenever  they  meet  with  them,  either  by  burning  them  or  by  placing 
them  in  spirits ;  and  this  course,  he  adds,  might  be  observed  under 
threat  of  punishment.  Dr.  Murchison  wisely  recommends  that  "  dogs 
ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  all  slaughter-houses  or  knackeries, 

1  See  "  Keflexionen  iiber  die  Entstehung  der  in  Island  endemischen  Hydatiden  krank- 
heit,  insofem  dieselbe  durcli  Echinococcen  bedingt  ist."     (Kiickeiimeister,  op.  cit. 

S.  169.)  ^  ,       ^  , 

2  "The  acephalocyst,  even  in  its  usual  site,  the  liver,  would  appear  to  be  extremely 
uncommon  in  Edinburgh ;  as  among  niauy  thousand  dissections  which  I  have  either  per- 
formed or  seen  performed  during  my  connexion  with  the  Royal  Infirmary,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  of  acephalocvstic  hydatid  or  echinococcus  either  in  the  liver  or  in 
any  other  organ,  with  the  exception  of  this  one."  (Remarks  on  a  Case  of  Hydatid 
Tumour  in  Upper  Part  of  Right  Lung,  by  Dr.  Gairdner.    Clinical  Medicine,  p.  431.) 

"During  six  years  in  which  he  has  acted  as  Pathologist  in  the  Infirmary,  and  during 
other  six  or  eight  years  over  which  his  observation  had  extended,  he  had  not  jireviously 
met  with  a  similar  case."    (Dr.  Haldane,  cod.  loc.  p.  436.) 
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and  dog's-meat  ought  always  to  be  thoroughly  boiled."  The  same 
writer  suggests  that  in  order  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  the  tape- 
worms generated  in  the  dog,  these  animals  should  be  periodically 
physicked,  and  their  excreta  buried  in  the  ground  or  burnt. 

The  curative  treatment  is  either  medicinal  or  operative.  Little  can 
be  said  m  favour  of  the  former.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  that 
certain  medicines  are  capable  of  being  removed  from  the  blood  into 
the  hydatid  cysts,  and  of  there  killing  the  echinococci.  It  was  con- 
ceived by  Baumes  and  others  tliat  calomel  possessed  this  power. 
Laennec  prescribed  cliloride  of  sodium;  Hawkins  iodide  of  potassium. 

-None  of  these  remedies,  have  ever  effected  a  cure,  and  it  is  now 
well  known  that  iodine  does  not  reach  the  fluid  of  the  hydatid  cyst. 
Ji-lectricity  has  been  employed  in  Iceland  for  the  purpose  of  destroyino' 
the  parasites,  and  with  an  apparently  successful  result.  The  most 
important,  however,  of  the  means  of  cure  is  by  operative  interference  ; 
m  other  words,  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  hydatid 
cyst  by  means  of  a  fine  trocar,  and  the  subsequent  closure  of  the 
opening.  The  operation  of  puncture  was  practised  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  Dr.  Bright,  and  others  ;  whHe  successful  as  well  as  unsuccessful 
cases  m  their  hands  resulted.  Acute  peritonitis  and  the  entrance  of  air 
giving  rise  to  suppuration  within  the  cyst,  are  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded 
but  these  have  chiefly  arisen  in  those  cases  where  a  larger  opening  than 
IS  necessary  has-  been  made.  o      t-  & 

Dr.  Murchison  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  have 
satisfactorily  shown  that  these  dangers  are  in  great  measure  avoided 
by  using  a  very  small  trocar  ;  and  further,  that  the  removal  of  the 
liquid  from  the  cyst,  which  is  as  thin  and  limpid  as  water,  is  alone 
suflicient  for  the  purpose_  of  destroying  the  parent  hydatid  and  its 
offspring.     "The  administration  of  chloroform  before  the  opera- 
tion,  remarks  Dr.  Murchison,  "is  not  advisable,  as  the  pain  is  but 
momentary,  and  the  vomiting  sometimes  induced  by  the  chloroform 
interferes  with  that  perfect  rest  of  the  parts-  which  ought  alwavs  to  be 
insisted  on  for  forty-eight  hours  after  the  puncture ;  but  if  the  patient 
be  young  or  nervous,  it  may  be  well  to  induce  local  anesthesia 
by  the  ether-spray.     The  puncture  is  to  be  made  at  the  point  where 
the  hydatid  fluid  appears  to  be  nearest  the  surface,  and  everv  care 
taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.    For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  canula  before  the  whole  of  the  fluid  has  been 
withdrawn    When  the  canula  has  been  removed,  the  opening  should 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint  steeped  in  collodion!  ove?  which 
a  compress  and  bandage  are  applied,  and  for  two  whole  days  the 
patient  ought  to  be  kept  m  the  recumbent  posture,  and  at  perfect  rest 
It  may  be  well  to  give  an  opiate  at  once,  but  its  administration 
not  be  delayed  If  the  shghtest  pain  is  experienced.    FormeSv  the 
puncture  of  a  hydatid  cyst  was  considered  a  very  dangerous  i3ro 
cedure  unless  adhesions  of  a  firm  character  were  in  existence  Xrebv 
the  escape  of  the  fluid  into  the  pleural  or  npritniiPoi  1,  •/  ^ 
prevented  (Frerichs).  Kow,  however^l^e  use  of  S t  0^™^^: 
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it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  the  formation  of  adhesions.  The  walls 
of  the  cyst  are  highly  elastic,  and  the  small  opening  closes 
immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  Care  should 
always  be  taken  during  the  gradual  removal  of  the  canula  to  press 
the  punctured  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  against  the  cyst.  Dr. 
Murchison,  whose  instructive  account  of  the  operation  we  have  given, 
has  furnished  a  table,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  particulars  of  forty- 
six  cases  reported  by  himself.  Dr.  Greenhow,^  and  other  authors.  In 
thirty-five  of  these  the  operation  was  successful ;  in  ten  it  was  followed 
by  suppuration,  necessitating  a  free  opening.  Of  these  ten  cases, 
eight  recovered  and  two  died.  In  one  case  the  patient  died  from  acute 
peritonitis  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  operation.  When  suppura- 
tion in  the  sac  has  occurred,  a  large  permanent  opening  is  the  only 
justifiable  mode  of  operative  interference.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  details  of  cases  furnished  by  Dr.  Murchison  and  Dr.  Greenhow, 
as  affording  abundant  proof  of  the  propriety  of  tapping  by  means  of 
a  fine  trocar.  It  appears  that  the  injection  of  water,  solutions  of 
iodine  and  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  bile,  practised  by  various 
physicians,  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  at  no  time  free  from  increased 
danger. 

1  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  xviii. 


§  II. — Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  {continued). 
G. — Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. 

1.  Panceeatitis. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  Pancreas,  and  other  Changes. 
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By  John  Eichaed  Wardell,  M.D.,  r.E.C.P. 

General  Observations. — The  pancreas,  like  other  organs,  is  subject 
to  inflammation ;  it  may  be  acutely,  sub-acutely,  or  chronically 
inflamed,  and  such  condition  may  be  primary  or  consecutive.  Pan- 
creatitis is  most  frequently  caused  by  the  acute  disease  or  enlarge- 
ment of  neighbouring  viscera.  Adhesive  inflammation  agglutinates  it 
to  surrounding  parts  ;  the  substance  of  the  gland  may  pass  into  the 
suppurative  state  ;  or  it  may  become  indurated,  softened,  hypertrophied, 
or  atrophied.  Concretions  may  occur  in  the  ducts  and  give  rise  to  its 
organic  disease.  Lesion  may  pervade  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of 
its  substance.  It  is  liable  to  be  metastatically  inflamed.  Its  most 
usual  morbid  condition  is  that  of  scirrhus,  or  carcinoma,  and  the 
head  of  the  organ  is  the  most  prone  to  these  deposits.  In  carci- 
nomatous disease  of  the  pylorus  and  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  it 
sometimes  becomes  in  like  manner  affected,  and  passes  into  chronic 
ulceration.  In  its  structure  are  found  fibrous,  fatty,  tuberculous, 
steatomatous,  and  calcareous  materials. 

The  diseases  of  the  pancreas  were,  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
little  understood.  Its  deep  and  hidden  situation,  its  proximity  to 
other  organs,  and  an  ignorance  of  its  real  functions,  were  the  chief 
reasons  why  its  morbid  phenomena  were  less  known  than  the  lesions 
of  other  internal  parts.  The  two  former  of  these  hindrances  to 
the  study  of  its  pathology  can  never  be  overcome,  and  must  needs 
prevent  the  attainment  of  that  more  exact  diagnosis  which  can  be 
arrived  at  when  reviewing  the  symptoms  of  the  other  viscera.  The 
ancient  fathers  of  physic  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  its  functions  or 
affections.  Hippocrates  does  not  even  mention  the  pancreas,  and  for 
a  long  series  of  ages  it  doubtless  received  but  superficial  if  any  atten- 
tion. We  must  pass  on  to  the  sixteenth  century  before  any  important 
reference  is  given  to  this  gland.  It  has  been  very  aptly  remarked 
that  this  disregard  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  was  amply  atoned' 
for  by  the  consideration  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  physicians 
who  flourished  two  or  three  centuries  ago.^  Vesalius  absurdly  imagined 
its  office  to  be  that  of  a  cushion,  to  prevent  the  stomach,  when^full, 
from  being  injured  against  the  vertebrfe.    Fernelius  ascribed  to  its 

1  J.  J.  Bi^isby,  M.D.,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xliv.  p.  85.    (Ediu.  1835.) 
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disorders  diarrhoBa,  dysentery,  atrophy,  slow  fevers,  and  other  com- 
plaints. Schenkius  believed  it  to  be  implicated  in  the  production 
of  a  long  catalogue  of  distempers  ;  Eiolanus  conceived  it  to  be  the 
seat  of  liypochondriasis,  intermittents,  and  many  other  maladies  : 
Sylvius  and  his  followers,  amongst  whom  was  Hofmann,  connected  it 
with  the  production  of  fevers ;  Highmore  said  it  was  the  source  of 
apoplexy,  palsy,  and  hysteria  ;  and  in  the  works  of  Bartholinus, 
Tulpius,  Hildanus,  De  Graaf,  Blancard,  Portal,  Morgagni,  Eahn,  and 
other  of  the  older  authors,  illustrations  of  pancreatic  disease  are 
often  recorded.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Wirsung  discovered  its 
proper  duct  that  anything  reliable  was  known  of  its  functions.  That 
was  the  starting-point  of  its  more  accurate  physiology,  as  well  as  its 
more  correct  pathology.  Haller  classed  it  with  the  salivary  glands, 
and  succeeding  physiologists,  amongst  whom  may  be  named  Magendie, 
G-melin,  and  Lassaigne,  concurred  in  this  view,  nor  have  the  more 
recent  physiological  experimenters  dissented  from  such  decision. 

A  right  conception  of  its  structure  and  office  is  needful  in  the 
study  of  its  pathology.  It  is  a  conglomerate  gland  analogous  to  the 
salivary  glands,  lying  transversely  across  the  abdomen,  behind  the 
stomach,  its  greater  end  or  head  being  surrounded  by  the  curve  of  the 
duodenum,  and  its  lesser  end  extending  to  the  spleen.  It  is  com- 
posed of  pinkish  yellow  polyhedral  lobules  which  ultimately  consist 
of  arboriform  ramifications  of  minute  ducts.  Kolliker  ^  calls  it  a  com- 
pound racemose  gland,  the  smallest  lobules  of  which  are  rounded 
microscopical  vesicles  that  possess  a  proper  membrane,  and  a  tesselated 
epithelium  whose  cells  are  remarkable  for  fat  globules,  and  says  these 
vesicles  are  connected  with  small  excretory  ducts,  the  latter  emptying 
their  contents  into  canals  of  larger  calibre,  and  the  canals  discharging 
their  fluid  into  the        of  Wirsung  which  opens  into  the  duodenum. 

According  to  one  of  the  more  recent  analytical  examinations  of 
pure  human  pancTe3.tip  secretion,  and  which  was  made  by  Turner,^  it 
is  of  an  orange  colour,  of  piarked  viscid  consistency,  and  its  specific 
gravity  1"0105,  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  pointed  out  its  close  re- 
semblance to  the  sa,liva,  with  the  exception  that  it  does  not  possess 
sulpho-cyanogen.    Turner  confirms  this  fact. 

With  respect  to  the  office  which  this  gland  subserves  in  the 
economy,  it  was  not  until  lately  that  precise  conclusions  were 
arrived  at.  It  is  true  that  Eberle  many  years  ago  demonstrated  that 
its  secretiop  had  the  remarkable  capability  of  fluidifying  chyme 
loaded  with  peptones,  and  that  Pappenheim  and  Purkinje  main- 
tained for  it  the  possession  of  a  distinct  digestive  power  on  protein 
substances;  but  it  remained  for  Claude  Bernard  to  show  one  of 
its  most  characteristic  properties — the  change  which  it  exerts  upon 
oleaginous  n;iatters  subjected  to  itp  influence.  His  investigations 
went  to  prove  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  emulsifies  fat,  and  then  con- 
verts it  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acid.    That  it  has  also  the  property 

1  Manual  of  Human  Histology.  Translated  by  G.  Busk  and  T.  Huxley.  Syd.  Soc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  137.  9  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Erlinhnr£rli,  I860. 
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of  exciting  the  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar 
has  been  long  known.  Frerichs  avers  that  the  emulsification  of  fatty- 
food  is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 
Harley  thus  delivers  himself  on  this  point:  "There  is  this  im- 
portant difference  between  the  action  of  these  two  secretions  on  fat, 
however,  that  while  the  bile  merely  emulsions  and  saponifies  that 
portion  of  our  food  which  enters  the  duodenum  in  the  form  of  fatty- 
acids,  pancreatic  juice,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  the  power  not 
only  of  emulsioning  and  saponifying  fatty  acids,  but  also  the  neutral 
fats;  indeed,  its  power  seems  chiejSy  to  be  exerted  in  the  latter." 
Pancreatic  juice  is  not  the  only  agent  which  acts  upon  fat,  the  bile 
and  intestinal  secretions  have  a  similar  capability,  though  in  much 
less  degree,  and  perhaps  the  conversion  is  more  complete  when  all 
these  agents  act  conjointly.  Bidder,  Schmidt,  Ererichs,  and  Turner 
believe  it  to  have  no  influence  on  albumen.  The  most  recent  physio- 
logical experiments  go  to  prove  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  affects  the 
digestion  of  albuminous  substances,  and  this  view  is  taken  by  Kuhne,-'^ 
Diakonow,^  Fudakowski,^  Schiverin,*  and  Senator*^  The  endeavour 
has  also  been  made  to  show  that  saponification  exerts  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  organism  than  assisting  in  the  absorption  of  fatty- 
matters.  Kadziejewski  maintains  that  soaps  can  be  absorbed  and 
again  converted  to  fat  in  the  body.'^ 

This  gland  may,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  like  other  glands,  differ 
in  its  functions,  but  our  means  of  defining  such  differences  are 
extremely  limited.  The  intimate  vascular  and  nervous  connexion 
which  subsists  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  viscera  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  give  rise  from  time  to  time  to  morbid  sympathies, 
and  thus,  in  no  trivial  manner,  influence  the  great  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.'  The  fluid  may  be  generated  in  excess, 
in  deficient  quantity,  or  it  may  be  almost  or  wholly  wanting.  From 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  founded  on  a  pathological  knowledge  of  other 
glandular  structures,  increase  of  vasciilar  action,  and  more  or  less 
of  hypersemia,  are  doubtless  the  conditions  coetaneous  with  and  ac- 
companying this  augmented  flow  of  the  juice.  There  are  instances 
of  its  having  been  given  off  in  very  large  amounts,  and  when  such  is 
the  case,  if  the  lacteals  cannot  absorb,  the  excess,  it  must  needs  then 
be  regurgitated  into  the  stomach,  and  ejected  by  an  inverted  action 
of  the  oesophagus,  or  pass  away  by  the  bowels.  When  secreted  in 
morbid  abundance,  there  are  reasons  for  the  supposition  that  it  is 
then  more  irritating  than  normal,  and  if  such  be  the  case  the  gastric 
glands,  as  well  as  the  intestinal  surface,  would  be  stimulated  to  undue 
action  and  increase  of  secretion.  The  affection  known  as  pyrosis,  or 
gastrorrhcea,  has  by  some  pathologists  been  referred  not  to  the  linina 
coat  of  the  stomach  alone,  according  to  the  theory  once  entertained, 

1  Archiv  fiir  Path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  xxxix.  p.  130. 
"  Hoppe  Seyler's  Med.  Chem.  Unters.,  Heft  ii.  p  241 

3  Centralblatt.  1867,  No.  35.  4  bissei  t.  Bnrlin,  1867. 

6  Virchow  8  Archiv,  xhu.  p.  358.  o  n„vi    ^i;;;,  'oio 
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but  also  and  mainly  to  the  pancreas.  Guersent  held  this  view,  and 
Copland  says  he  maintained  the  doctrine  prior  to  the  first-named 
authority. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  most  recent  information  which  has  been  ac- 
quired relative  to  the  pancreas,  that  in  those  instances  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  viscid  salivary-looking  fluid  is  vomited,  its  production  is, 
in  part  at  least,  referrible  to  this  gland.  In  some  examples  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  in  which  a  ropy  tenacious  secretion  was  voided,  and  which 
doubtless  possessed  many  of  the  characteristics  of  saliva,  this  organ 
was  regarded  as  the  cause.  Wedekind  long  ago  believed  that  morbid 
excess  of  pancreatic  juice  gave  rise  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The- 
rapeutic effects  would  sometimes  seem  to  render  such  opinion  not 
wholly  chimerical,  because  we  know  that  cholagogue  purgatives  are 
capable  of  producing  that  kind  of  discharge.  This  condition  of  exces- 
sive secretion  may  be  merely  functional  and  transient,  or  the  result 
of  organic  lesion,  and  long  continued.  It  is  possible  that  the  pancreas 
may  be  capable  of  taking  on  vicarious  action,  because  we  know  the 
bowels  are  prone  to  do  so  in  renal  dropsy,  and  that  this  compensating 
tendency  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  secernent  organs. 
The  secretion  may  be  diminished  in  quantity  by  the  degeneration  of 
the  pancreatic  substance  into  fat,  or  by  its  displacement  by  malignant 
deposits;  also  from  mechanical  causes,  as  when  tumours  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  or  other  parts  press  upon  the  duct,  or  when  it  is  blocked  up  by 
a  calculus,  or  its  outlet  is  obstructed  by  duodenal  disease.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  faeces  are  apt  to  be  rendered  dry  and  indurated. 
Brunner  extirpated  the  gland,  and  then  observed  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  to  be  deprived  of  their  ordinary  moisture.  The 
copious  discharge  of  fatty  matters  from  the  bowels,  and  which 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  long  been  attributed  to  the  disease 
or  impairment  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  In  some  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  organ,  its  secretion  has  been  abolished.  Bernard  asserts  that 
very  slight  inflammation  of  the  viscus  renders  its  fluid  morbid  and 
unequal  to  its  proper  influence  on  the  chyme ;  it  is  then,  he  says,  less 
viscid,  coagulates  by  heat  and  acids  more  imperfectly,  and  has  far  less 
power  in  the  emulsification  af  fat. 

Geneeal  Etiology. — With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  diseases  of 
the  pancreas,  all  that  can  be  said  must  rather  be  of  an  inferential 
than  positive  character,  as  the  etiological  facts  are,  when  attentively 
reviewed,  but  meagre  and  inconclusive.  That  its  affection,  by  ex- 
tension of  morbid  conditions  of  neighbouring  parts,  not  infre- 
quently occurs,  is  beyond  dispute.  Claessen,  however,  considers  this 
ascribed  caiise  as  overrated,  and  gives  more  importance  to  an  in- 
herent predisposition  in  the  gland  itself  The  generality  of  conti- 
nental writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  named  Hildebrand,  have 
instanced  the  abuse  of  mercury  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
its  maladies.  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  has  been  named.  Tlie 
addiction  to  fermented  and  alcoholic  liquors  is  doubtless  a  potent 
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predisponent,  and  thus  it  is  accounted  by  every  authority  of  note. 
The  long  employment  of  cinchona  bark  has  been  supposed  to  be 
productive  of  similar  results ;  such  supposition,  however,  has  not 
been  foimded  on  any  reliable  data.  Eahn  considered  the  predisposing 
cause  a  pituitous  strumous  diathesis  affecting  this  in  common  with 
other  glands.  Gout  and  rheumatism  have  been  blamed,  and  the 
obstruction  to  the  menstrual  discharge  has  also  been  put  under  the 
same  accusation.  Continued  dyspepsia  and  chronic  liver  affections 
ought  also  to  be  enumerated.  Metastasis  from  the  salivary  glands 
and  the  testicles  has  been  adduced ;  and  from  the  accounts  of  Portal, 
Mondiere,  and  Andral  there  are  grounds  for  such  supposition.  A  few 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  pancreas  was  found  diseased  in, 
infants,  but  the  statistics  of  Claessen  show  that  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  sixty. 

General  Symptomatology. — The  physical  signs  of  diseases  of 
this  organ  are  obscure.    Palpation  affords  but  vague  and  uncertain 
evidence,  except  perhaps  in  those  cases  occurring  in  thin  and  ema- 
ciated subjects,  in  whom  the  organ  is  malignantly  enlarged,  and  forms  an 
abdominal  tumour.  In  health  the  viscus  can  very  rarely  be  detected.  It 
does  not  move  by  the  act  of  respiration.  Sir  William  Jenner  says :  "  The 
healthy  pancreas  can  now  and  then  be  just  felt  in  very  thin  persons 
with  small  lax  muscles,  whose  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrse  are 
somewhat  curved  forward.    I  may  have  satisfied  myself  that  I  have 
felt  it  half-a-dozen  times  in  my  life.    The  pancreas  crosses  the  aorta 
and  the  spine ;  and  when  perceptible  to  touch,  it  is  felt  on  deenly 
depressing  the  abdominal  waUs  about  a  hand's-breadth  below  the 
umbilicus,  by  then  roUing  the  subjacent  parts  under  the  hand  (the 
stomach  and  colon  must  both  he  empty)  ."i    This  physician  also  says 
that  in  such  thin  persons  it  may  be  -taken  for  malignancy  of  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  colon,  or  for  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  No 
symptoms  are  pathognomonic  of  pancreatic  disease ;  an  assemblacre  of 
symptoms  indicates  the  probability  of  its  lesion.^    Pemberton  placed 
more  reliance  upon  negative  than  positive  evidence,  because  he  could 
not  recognise  any  set  of  phenomena  wliich  were  invariably  present 
Bright  objected  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  because  he  conceived  it  to 
presuppose  an  exactitude  of  knowledge,  such  as  pertains  to  the  other 
organs,  which  we  do  not  possess.    Siebert  of  Jena  advocates  the 
method  of  exclusion,  a  principle  which  would  be  erroneous  if  entirelv 
relied  upon;  yet  its  partial  adoption  constitutes  a  great  aid  in  leadi  no- 
te a  right  conclusion.    The  cardinal  symptoms  are,  a  dull  heavv 
aching  pam  deep  down  below  the  centre  of  the  epigastric  reo-ion 
which  radiates  through  to  the  back,  left  shoulder,  and  left  lunibar 
space,  simulating  the  pam  experienced  in  renal  calculus  and  is  littlp 
increased  by  pressure  ;  sickness  and  vomiting,  sometimes  thirst  •  rou 
stipation,  which  is  occasionally  alternated  with  diarrhoea;  lano-uor 

^  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1869,  ix  42. 
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emaciation,  slight  symptomatic  fever,  little  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
and  a  clean  tongue,  which  is  not  red,  as  in  gastritis.  In  two  cases 
recently  recorded,  one  by  Eiboli,  the  other  by  C.  Haller,  and  which 
inspection  showed  to  have  been  unquestionable  examples  of  Pan- 
creatitis, there  was  scarcely  any  sympathetic  fever.^ 

As  the  disease  progresses,  there  are  acid  eructations,  pyrosis,  gastro- 
dynia,  and  frequent  vomiting  of  a  clear,  ropy,  tenacious  fluid,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  a  sensation  of  constriction  or  tension  at  the 
prsecordia,,  sometimes  of  heat  and  gnawing  in  that  situation,  and  he 
experiences  an  increase  of  suffering  after  meals,  and  when  the  decu- 
bitus is  on  the  back.  Coughing,  deep  inspiration,  and  bending  the 
body  forwards,  augment  the  pam.  Sometimes  the  pain  resembles 
Qolic,  by  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  being  mitigated  by  the  relief  of 
flatulence.  The  vomited  fluid  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  sahva,  and 
is  sometimes,  as  before  observed,  ejected  in  very  large  quantities. 
Frank  and  Trumpes  state  that  they  have  known  several  pounds  thrown 
off  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Abercrombie  says  that  out  of 
twenty-seven  cases  whose  histories  he  examined,  eight  had  frequent 
vomiting  and  thirteen  had  not  this  symptom.  In  thirty--nine  cases 
selected  by  Claessen,  thirty-five  had  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  con- 
fined in  the  majority  of  iustances.  The  diarrhoea  may  be  estimated  as 
occurring  in  one- third  of  the  patients,  aud  the  dejections  are  often  a 
s,tringy,  viscid  mucus.  ' 

When  the  organ  is  acutely  inflamed  the  secretion  is  doubtless 
suppressed,  because,  as  Craigie  observes,  we  know  it  to  be  the  law 
of  inflammation  of  glandular  tissue,  that  its  office  is  then  suspended, 
and  it  is  most  likely  during  the  declension  of  acute  symptoms  that 
the  juice  begins  to  be  largely  secreted.  A  secondarj^  train  of  pheno- 
mena are  exhibited  by  the  j)rogress  of  the  nialad^,  and  these  are 
mainly  determined  by  the  amount  of  tumefaction  which  the  gland 
assumes,  and  the  degree  of  pressure  upon  neighbouring  organs  which 
it  exerts,  If  it  press  upon  the  ductus  comnaunis,  as  it  frequently 
does,  jaundice,  sa,ffron  urine,  dulness  of  the  right  hypochondrium, 
congested  or  absolutely  inflamed  liver,  accompanied  by  pyrexia  and 
ascites,  ma^  result ;  if  upon  the  pyloric  end  of '  the  stordach,  vomiting 
becomes  urgent ;  and  if  upon  the  abdominal  aorta,  palpation  discovers 
pulsation,  and  auscultation  a  bruit  similar  to  that  of  aneurism.  In 
about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  the  eiilarged  organ  can  be  detected. 
Pressure  then  does  give  pain.  A  hard,  round,  deep-seated  lump  is 
felt  between  the  scrobiculus  cordis  and  the  umbilicus.  The  digestion 
being  interfered  with,  the  assimilative  functions  a,re  affected ;  hence 
angemia,  and  sometimes  this  hydrsemic  state  of  the  blood  is  rendered 
more  pianifest  by  the  want  of  normal  tonicity  of  the  blood-vessels, 
by  arterial  throbbing  in  the  head  and  neck,  and  a  humming  in  the 
ear^.    The  brain  remains  clear  to  tl^e  last. 

Q^e  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstanp^s  connected  with  disease 
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of  the  pancreas  is  the  occasional  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  fatty 
matter  from  the  hoioels.  In  1832,  Dr.  Bright,  in  an  able  paper  read 
before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  brought  this  subject 
before  the  profession,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the  peculiarity  in 
question.  "  The  symptom  to  which  I  refer,"  he  observes,  "  is  a  pe- 
cuKar  condition  of  the  alvine  evacuation,  a  portion,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, assuming  the  character  of  an  oily  substance,  resembling  fat, 
which  either  passes  separately  from  the  bowels  or  soon  divides  itself 
from  the  general  mass,  and  lies  upon  the  surface,  sometimes  forming 
a  thick  crust,  particularly  about  the  edges  of  the  vessel ;  if  the  faeces 
are  of  a  semi-fluid  consistence,  sometimes  floating  like  globules  of 
tallow  which  have  been  melted  and  become  cold,  and  sometimes 
assuming  the  form  of  a  thin  fatty  pellicle  over  the  whole,  or  over  the 
fluid  parts,  in  which  the  more  solid  figured  faeces  are  deposited."^ 
Immediately  afterwards.  Dr.  Elliotson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  published 
similar  cases,  and  the  former  gave  a  learned  history  of  the  affection, 
proving  that  this  symptom  had  been  observed  by  certain  of  the  older 
physicians  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Amongst  the  few  instances 
more  recently  recorded  may  be  named  a  very  s,pt  illustration  by  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Twickenham.^ 

According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  particular 
subject,  it  may  be  said  that  this  symptom  is  dependent  upon  the 
absence  or  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  and  deficiency 
of  bile ;  and  physiological  experiments  and  pathological  observation 
confirm  this  assertion,  but  the  ultimate  mode  in  which  the  conversion 
is  effected  is  not  so  clearly  understood.  It  must  be  held  in  remem- 
brance that  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  to 
emulsionize  fatty  matters,  but,  as  I  before  remarked,  other  animal 
fluids  possess  the  same  property,  though  in  far  less  degree.  In  Dr. 
Bright's  cases  two  conditions  were  noticed — malignant  disease  of  the 
pancreas  and  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  ;  and  that  eminent  authority 
connected  this  product  very  intimately,  if  not  absolutely,  with  scirrhus 
disease.  Scirrhus  has  in  repetition  been  associated  with  fatty  dis- 
charge, but  it  is  not  essential  to  its  formation.  In  Mr.  Lloyd's  case 
there  was  no  scirrhus.  In  that  given  by  Mr.  Clark  there  was  no 
trace  of  cancerous  disease,  and  the  duodenum  was  quite  healthy,  but 
the  proper  duct  was  plugged  up  with  calculi,  the  organ  entirely  con- 
verted into  fat,  and,  as  a  consequence,  none  of  the  pancreatic  fluid 
could  be  generated.  As  previously  remarked,  the  intestinal  secretions 
(especially  those  of  the  duodenum),  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  the  bile 
are  the  conjoint  factors  which  emulsionize  and  saponify  the  fatty  in- 
gesta,  but  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  by  far  the  most  important  aoent 
in  this  office,  and  the  disease  of  this  gland  explains  the  voidance  of  fat 
in  the  dejections. 


1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1832. 
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Pancreatitis. 

Lifiammation  of  tlie  pancreas  is  an  uncommon  disease.  Baillie, 
Meckel,  and  Andral  do  not  even  mention  its  morbid  appearance' 
and  the  last-named  declares  that  it  has  not  been  proved  by  necro- 
scopy. Such  assertion  is,  however,  too  absolute,  as  doubtless  this, 
like  other  glands,  does  sometimes  pass  into  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition. Wedekind,  Daniel,  and  Portal  speak  confidently  on  the 
ponit ;  and  the  examples  given  by  Lawrence,  Crampton,  Schmack- 
pfeffer,  Casper,  Gendrin,  and  lately  by  Eiboli,i  prove  Andral  to 
have  been  wrong.  Its  functions  not  being  so  important  to  the 
economy  as  the  functions  of  certain  of  the  other  viscera,  the  fatal 
termination  of  its  inflammation  must  be  still  more  rare ;  hence  its 
morbid  state  has  but  in  few  instances  been  verified,  and  the  accounts 
which  pathologists  have  given  of  its  morbid  anatomy  have  almost 
entirely  consisted  of  descriptions  of  the  results  and  complications  of 
inflammation,  or  of  those  organic  or  malignant  changes  which  more 
insidiously  supervene. 

The  prominent  signs  of  acute  Pancreatitis  are  deep-seated,  dull  pains 
in  the  epigastrium  ;  distension,  sickness,  and  the  vomiting  of  a  clear  or 
greenish  viscid  fluid;  thirst,  faintness,.  moist  tongue,  constipation,  and 
slight  pyrexia.  In  the  few  illustrations  which  medical  literature 
presents,  enlargement  could  not  be  detected,  partly  on  account  of  the 
distension,  and  partly  because  enlargement  belongs  to  the  chronic, 
not  acute  condition.  The  characteristics  revealed  by  autopsy  have 
been  redness,  brownish  redness,  or  whitish  yellowness  of  colour; 
augmented  density,  increased  dryness  and  elasticity  of  the  substance, 
which  was  in  one  instance  dotted  with  bloody  puncta,  and  uniform 
injection  with  infiltration  of  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  rendering 
the  lobules  more  distinct.  According  to  Morgagni,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  intense  and  continued,  the  organ  becomes  softer  and  breaks 
more  easily  than  in  health.  Gendrin  saw  its  proper  duct  obliterated, 
and  in  Crarapton's  case  the  head  of  the  gland  was  much  tumefied. 
Lawrence  thus  describes  what  he  observed:  "The  pancreas  was 
throughout  of  a  deep,  duU  red  colour,  which  contrasted  very  remark- 
ably with  the  bloodless  condition  of  other  parts.  It  was  firm  to  the 
feel  externally,  and  when  an  incision  was  made  into  it,  the  divided 
lobules  felt  particularly  firm  and  crisp."  Klob  is  of  opinion  that 
the  inflammation  commences  in  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue. 
Craigie  ^  remarks  that  the  redness  and  vascularity  may  be  the  effect 
of  transudation  after  death;  but  adds,  when  these  are  accompanied 
by  plastic  effusion,  pus,  induration,  or  softening,  there  must  have  been 
inflammation,  Ptokitansky,^  who  regards  this  gland  as  being  subject 
to  the  same  morbid  changes  as  those  affecting^he  salivary  glands, 
says,  there  is  first  tumefaction,  then  interstitial  infiltration,  and  as  the 

^  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  No.  xlix. 

2  I'Llements  of  Path.  Anatoinj',  2ikI  Ed.  p.  832. 
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disease  progresses  a  sarcomatous  condensation  of  the  ceUular  tissue, 
consequent  upon  plastic  exudation  into  the  areolye ;  and  that  the 
congestion  and  reddening  attacli  the  acini,  which  appear  to  be 
confounded  with  the  former,  and  the  entire  gland  is  enlarged  and 
indurated.  The  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  its  surface  may- 
be productive  of  false  membranes  by  which  it  becomes  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  adjoining  viscera,  and  sometimes  the  bands  of 
union  are  dense  and  organized. 

Bepositiom  of  purulent  matter  have  been  far  more  frequently  seen 
than  the  primary  conditions  of  inflammation,  and  various  authors 
have^  recorded  these  collections,  amongst  whom  may  be  named 
Tulpius,  Bartholinus,  Portal,  Lieutaud,  Gendrin,  Percival,  and  Baillie. 
They  more  frequently  occupy  a  portion  than  the  whole  of  the  gland. 
It  has  sometimes  appeared  as  if  the  entire  substance  of  the  organ  had 
been  abolished  and  the  capsule  rendered  a  membranous  bag  fiUed 
with  fluid.  In  other  instances  the  pancreatic  tissue  has  been  found 
unchanged,  its  lobules  being  divided  and  floating  as  it  were  in  pus. 
The  suppurative  alteration  commences  in  the  interlobular  cellular 
tissue  in  small  purulent  deposits  either  in  a  portion  or  the  whole  of 
the  organ,  and  these  punctiform  abscesses  increase  in  size  and  number 
and  ultimately  coalesce.  Eokitansky  says  the  cellular  tissue  is  then 
infiltrated  with  yellow  pus,  and  the  acini  at  a  later  period  become 
fused.  According  to  Gendrin,  the  glandular  granules  are  very  soft, 
of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  rendered  smaller  in  size,  although  the  whole 
organ  is  enlarged.  The  capsule  is  thick  and  inflamed,  and  when  the 
suppuration  is  completed  the  matter  is  mostly  collected  in  one 
cavity.  It  is  occasionally  mixed  with  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  then 
a  clear  yellowish  fluid,  containing  some  small  curds.  The  matter  is 
generally  inodorous  and  creamy,  but  is  sometimes,  greyish  white  or  of 
greenish  hue,  of  faint,  mawkish  smell,  and  is  in  some  instances  ex- 
tremely foetid.  Portal  saw-  two  pounds  of  pus  issue  from  one  sac.  It 
IS  always  the  result  of  inflammation.  Its  collection  may  be  such  as 
to  produce  injurious  pressure  on  adjacent  organs,  when  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption causes  the  matter  to  escape.  Gendrin  knew  it  emptied  into 
the  duodenum,  Gautier  into  the  stomach,  and  Haygarth  into  the  in- 
testines. It  may  be  extravasated  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  when 
death  speedily  ensues.  The  gall-ducts  may  be  obliterated  by  pressure 
as  recorded  by  Percival  and  Haygarth,  and  the  proper  duct  of  the 
viscus  may  thus  be  destroyed. 

Abscess  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  pancreas  from  metastatic  suppu- 
rative inflammation.  It  has  repeatedly  followed  disease  of  the  testicles 
1  ortal  cites  a  case  m  the  instance  of  a  man  who  had  died  after  cas- 
tration, where  the  spermatic  cord  wasted,  and  on  autopsy  a  quantity 
of  pus  was  found  m  the  cord  itself,  and  a  considerable  abscess  in  the 
pancreas.  Antomne  Petit  adduces  similar  examples  substantiatino- 
his  opinion  against  the  use  of  the  ligature  in  extirpation  of  the  testes" 
Tonnellie  twice  observed  pancreatic  abscess  in  puerperal  peritonitis. 
Craigie  has  noticed  it  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  aoue 
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continued  fever,  and  after  the  suppression  of  some  habitual  evacua- 
tion, as  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  and  the  cataraenia.  There  are  no 
specific  symptoms  indicative  of  pancreatic  suppuration.  Rigors  alter- 
nated with  flushing,  in  conjunction  with  the  indications  enumerated 
above,  might  point  to  such  inference. 

The  metastatic  form  of  inflammation  may  quickly  pass  on  to  ulcera- 
tion. Again,  the  ulcerative  process  may  be  produced  by  pressure 
upon  adjoining  organs,  as  when  the  gland  is  enlarged  in  malignant 
disease,  and  thus  a  fistulous  communication  may  be  established. 

The  older  authors  often  speak  of  gangrene  of  the  internal  organs,  as 
if  it  were  not  an  uncommon  pathological  appearance.  Bonetus,  Becourt, 
and  Greisel  give  instances  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  such  con- 
dition of  this  viscus  ;  and  Portal  very  strangely  asserts  that  gangrene 
of  the  pancreas  is  a  frequent  result !  Such  statements  are  loose  and 
incorrect,  and  modern  morbid  anatomy  proves  the  absurdity  of  the 
assertions  which  were  formerly  advanced.  Gangrene  of  the  pancreas 
is  exceedingly  rare.  Portal  says  he  beheld  the  viscus  of  violet-red 
colour  throughout,  its  substance  being  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  when 
opened  a  black  foetid  fluid  escaped.  Gendrin  gives  an  example 
which  occurred  after  chronic  inflammation. 

Storck  records  an  instance  of  hcemorrhage  into  the  pancreas  which 
occurred  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-eight,  in  whom  violent  vomiting 
came  on  during  the  catamenial  period,  which  discharge  soon  ceased. 
Dyspnoea,  palpitation,  faintings,  and  cold  extremities  followed.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  pulsation  was  felt  at  the  epigastrium,  costive- 
ness  and  want  of  sleep  became  urgent,  and  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and 
wasting  ushered  in  the  fatal  issue.  The  pancreas  weighed  thirteen 
pounds,  and  was  found  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  Another  case  of 
which  I  took  a  note  in  my  reading,  but  from  what  author  I  do  not 
remember,  happened  in  the  person  of  a  soldier  in  one  of  the  military 
hospitals  at  Cadiz  during  the  Peninsular  war.  He  laboured  under 
obscure  abdominal  disease  which  nothing  relieved.  The  duodenum 
was  found  adherent  to  a  reddish-brown  tumour,  which  proved  to  be 
the  pancreas.  Not  a  vestige  of  its  glandular  structure  remained.  The 
capsule  was  a  large  sac  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  It  contained  coagu- 
lated blood  and  grumous  cerebral-like  matter.  Travers  saw  the  gland 
ruptured  by  an  accident. 

Hypertrophy  of  Pancreas,  and  other  Changes. 

When  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  viscus,  such  change  has  resulted 
from  chronic  inflammation,  which  may  have  been  a  long-continued 
and  an  insidious  disease.  An  albuminous  lymph  is  deposited  in  the 
interlobular  cellular  tissue,  which  at  length  becomes  by  the  absorption 
of  the  watery  parts  condensed  and  solidified,  and  may  present  the 
appearance  of  opaque  septa.  The  acini  are  not  much  altered,  and 
the  organ  is  rendered  larger,  and  harder  and  drier.  In  some  cases  tlie 
hypertrophy  is  partial.    It  commonly  presses  upon  the  ductus  com- 
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niuuis,  and  there  is  jaundice;^  Holscher  knew  it  so  compress  the 
duodenum  as  to  cause  fatal  ileus.  Riolan  relates  that  he  saw  it  as 
large  as  the  liver;  Tissot  beheld  it  three  times  its  normal  size; 
Rahn  found  it  to  weigh  four,  Westenberg  six,  and  Storck  thirteen 
l^ounds.  Portal,  Bedingfield,  and  others  relate  accounts  of  its  greatly 
enlarged  volume. 

It  is  sometimes  atrophied.  In  cachexia,  dyscrasia,  and  the  general 
debility  consequent  upon  old  age,  when  the  vital  functions  are 
depressed  as  in  melancholia,  and  in  cases  where  there  are  depraved 
digestion  and  mal-assimilation,  it  is  sometimes  discovered  diminished. 
It  _  also  undergoes  this  change  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  diseased 
adjacent  parts,  as  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  right  kidney,  and 
in  aneurism  of  th^  aorta.  Its  arteries  have  been  found  ossified,'  and 
its  bulk  reduced ;  and  when  the  coiliac  and  mesenteric  arteries  have 
been  of  contracted  caHbre  from  osteo-steatomatous  deposit,  it  has  been 
preternaturally  smaU.  Its  consistency  in  this  state  is  by  no  means 
uniform,  it  having  been  seen  soft,  hard,  and  of  coriaceous  tenacity. 

It  is  occasionally  indurated  without  being  associated  with  malig- 
nancy.    The  glandular  lobules  are  then  the  seat  of  this  hardnes^ 
and  it  may  accompany  hypertrophy  or  atrophy.    It  may  present  a 
cartilaginous  appearance.   When  thus  observed,  its  colour  has  been 
reddish  grey;  and  when  cut,  its  substance  has  been  drier  and  less 
vascular  than  normal.    In  simple  induration  the  hardness  pervades 
the  entire  gland,  and  not  a  part  of  it,  as  in  malignant  disease.  A 
number  of  authors  have  doubtless  confounded  this  condition  with 
schirrus,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Morgagni,  HaUer,  Tissot 
Storck,  Baader,  and  Portal.    Modern  morbid  anatomists  define  this 
change  with  far  greater  accuracy,  yet  it  is  incontestable  that  its 
hardened  state  often  passes  into  absolute  scirrhus.    It  is  the  most 
frequently  met  with  in  middle  life  and  the  aged.    SchoUer  however 
once  witnessed  it  in  the  infant.    Softening  has  been  observed  in 
scurvy,  scrofula,  malignant  and  eruptive  fevers,  and  in  dyscrasia 
Such  alteration  of  the  organ's  consistency  is  the  effect  of  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation.    Its  softening  is  mostly  associated  with  in- 
crease of  size,  it  is  readily  lacerable,  and  is  of  grey  or  yellowish 
green  colour. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  pancreas  is  sometimes  met  with  in  ac 
compamment  with  fatty  decay  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  and 
according  to  Rokitansky,  this  appearance  has  mostly  been  fouAd  in 
confirmed  drunkards.  Pearnside  records  an  instance  in  which  the 
whole  gland  was  m  a  great  measure  converted  into  fat,  and  he  points 
out  how  It  differed  from  mere  deposition  in  the  interlobular  cellular 
tissue.  Cruveilhier  remarks  upon  the  difference  between  transforma- 
tion of  the  glandular  substance  and  fat  interposed  in  the  laminoas 
texture.  The  microscope  exhibits  the  partial  conversion  of  ?  e 
lobules  into  and  their  utter  displacement  by  fat  Thp  puHvp 
organ  may  be  transmuted  into  one  fatty  mass.  ' 

vnr  others  give  such  illustrations. 
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I  believe  Scirrhus  to  be  the  most  common  malady  affecting  the 
pancreas.  It  may  be  located  in  one  part  or  pervade  it  entirely.  In 
the  majority  of  examples  it  is  the  duodenal  end  which  is  diseased, 
and  the  gland  generally  becomes  enlarged,  but  in  exceptional  cases 
there  is  diminution  of  bulk.  I  also  believe  this  to  be  very  rarely  a 
primary  formation,  for  other  organs  nearly  always,  when  carefully 
examined,  exhibit  the  same  heterologous  product.  When  the 
affection  has  for  some  time  existed,  adhesion  to  adjacent  structures 
ensues,  and  there  may  be  open  ulceration.  By  pressure  of  the 
tumour  ulcerative  absorption  takes  place,  and  thus  may  eventuate 
perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  erosion  of  the  vertebrtB,  and  rupture 
of  the  vena  cava.  This  kind  of  enlargement  has  been  known  to 
constrict  the  abdominal  aorta  and  simulate  aneurism.  The  duo- 
denum by  its  proximity  is  more  frequently  implicated  than 
any  other  part;  its  mucous  membrane  becomes  ulcerated,  and 
there  is  adhesive  inflammation.  The  hepatic  and  common  ducts 
become  contracted,  sometimes  they  are  blocked  up  and  absolutely 
disoi'ganized,  and  thus  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  interfered  with, 
and  icterus  comes  on.  The  natural  secretion  of  the  gland  is  dimi- 
nished in  quantity,  or  so  changed  in  quality  as  to  irritate  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal;  again,  the 
cancerous  deposit  sometimes  fills  up  or  destroys  the  duct,  when  no 
pancreatic  juice  can  pass  into  the  bowel,  the  characteristics  of  the 
chyle  become  changed,  and  the  faeces  are  rendered  dry.  Dr.  Owen 
Eoberts,  of  St.  Asaph,  has  kindly  given  me  the  particulars  of  two 
cases  in  which  the  organ  was  thus  affected,  and  which  recently  came 
under  his  notice.  One  was  in  a  woman  of  sixty-five,  who  for  long 
had  pain  in  the  back,  and  who  died  considerably  emaciated.  The 
pancreas  \was  found  large  and  hard  at  the  duodenal  end,  and  the 
common  'bile  duct  was  obstructed,  which  accounted  for  the  jaundice 
and  absence  of  bile  in  the  stools.  The  other  case  was  in  that  of  a 
medical  man,  whose  pancreas  was  thus  diseased,  but  in  him  there  had 
not  been  pain  in  the  back  nor  any  jaundice. 

The  encephaloid  form  of  cancer  is  far  less  frequently  found  than  the 
kind  above  described,  and  when  it  has  been  noticed  there  has  generally 
been  also  medullary  sarcoma  in  some  other  organ.  It  is  observed  as 
soft,  curdy,  or  cerebral-like  matter.  In  two  cases  given  by  Aber- 
crombie,  the  encephaloid  deposition  was  arranged  in  yellow  and 
white  layers.  The  consequent  open  ulceration  may  give  rise  to 
fatal  htemorrhage,  as  related  by  Videl. 

Da  Costa  has  professed  to  diagnose  cancer  of  the  pancreas  from  its 
other  maladies,  but  the  truth  is  we  have  no  just  rules  of  observance 
to  point  out  any  real  distinctions.  Pain  at  the  epigastrium,  sickness, 
vomiting,  and  constipation  have  been  instanced  as  cardinal  symptoms 
by  Claessen  and  others,  hwt  they  have  also  been  given  as  the  symptoms 
of  simple  inflammation  of  the  gland,  therefore  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  pathognomonic  of  carcinoma. 

Bright  once  saw  Funnies  Hccmatodcs  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  saiije 
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statement  has  been  made  by  other  authors,  but  it  is  extremely  rare. 
There  are  specimens  of  Melanosis  of  the  organ  in  the  museums  of 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Tubercle  has   been   noticed  by  a  few  pathologists,  but  only  in 
phthisical  and  strumous  subjects,  and  as  the  accompaniment  of  the 
same  condition  in  other  organs.    Steaioma  is  another  product  which 
some  miters  have  mentioned,  but  I  beUeve  it  to  have  been  but 
another  name  for.  tubercle.    As  in  the  salivary  glands,  calculous 
concretions  are   formed  in  the  pancreas.    They  are  mostly  dis- 
covered m  the  main  duct,  but  they  have  been  also  observed  in  its 
minute  ramifications,  presenting  the  appearance  of  smaU  particles  of 
white  earthy  matter.   They  are  of  irregular  surface,  and  vary  greatly  in 
size  and  number.   They  may  not  be  larger  than  a  miUet-seed  or  equal 
to  a  hazel-nut,  and  nearly  one  hundred  have  been  counted.  Schup- 
mann  i  found  one  measuring  one  inch  and  six  lines  in  length,  and  which 
weighed  more  than  three  drachms.   Wollaston  and  Fourcroy  proved 
them  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  combination  with  some  animal 
matter.  _  Cysts  have  been  spoken  of,  but  dilatations  of  the  ducts  have 
been  mistaken  for  such  growths.    Cysts  in  this  organ  may  have  their 
origin  in  areolar  expansion  or  from  distension  of  the  duct ;  the  same 
occurs  m  ranula  with  obstructed  submaxillary  duct,  and  a  like  cysti- 
lorm  dilatation  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  Eallopian  tube.  Professor 
lurner,  of  Edinburgh,  saw  an  excellent  illustration  of  cystiform  dila- 
tation of  the  pancreas  from  obstruction  of  the  duct,  in  the  body  of  a 
man  who  died  with  cancer  of  the  head  of  the  viscus.    The  pancreas 
at  first  sight  looked  like  a  multilocular  cyst;  but  examination  showed 
the  cyst-like  dilatations  to  be  expanded  acini  fiUed  with  the  thickened 
secretion  of  the  gland.  ^ 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  op  Pancreas  geneeally.— It  is  only  ap- 
proximately that  the  diagnosis  can  be  accomplished.    The  functional 
affections  of  the  pancreas  cannot  be  recognised,  and  it  is  only  when 
Its  maladies  have  made  progress,  and  the  other  viscera  have  become 
nnphcated,  that  they  can  with  anything  like  certainty  be  inferred. 
The  low  degree  of  sensibility  with  which  the  organ  itself  is  endowed 
^^\^\^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J  of  organs  with  which  ft  lies  in  iuxtaposition 
Its  depth  m  the  abdomen,  the  inconsiderable  effect  whirri  sTon 
exerts  on  the  circulatory,  nervous,  and  secretional  systems,  and  he 
resemblances  which  the  diseases  of  the  liver,  stomachf  and  duodenum 
bear  0  those  ot  this  gland,  are  some  of  the  many  causes  constS 
this  difficulty.    Strict  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  symptoms  before 
enumera  ed,  and  the  complaints  incident  to  the  stomach,  W  spken 
a^id  duodenum  should  as  far  as  possible  be  excluded.    Kreys  S  and 
Hohnbaum  place  most  confidence  in  the  sickness  and  the  sHmy  fluM 
which  IS  vomited^    Wasting,  and  the  discovery  of  particles  of  fet  n 
the  f^ces,  are  by  Lussanna  considered  the  most  relic4le  si^s  ^  B^^^^^ 
now  know  that  fat  may  be  passed  in  the  alvine  evl^tti  Cwhen  tl 

1  Hufelaiid's  Journal,  April  1841  '^^^ii  i/iic 

»  Pagefs  Lectures  on  Surgical  Patliology.  Edited  by  Turner.  London,  1863.  p.  393. 
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duodenum  and  not  the  pancreas  is  diseased  :  hence  tliis  symptom  is 
not  patliognomonic.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  pain :  Abercrombie 
says  there  may  be  great  disease  with  little  or  no  pain.  Swelling  of  the 
parotid  glands  has  been  noticed  as  a  vicarious  affection.  Cancer  of 
the  pylorus,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  spleen,  mesenteric  and  mesocolic 
glands,  encephaloid  tumours,  impaction  of  fteces  in  the  transverse 
colon,  should,  if  possible,  be  excluded.  Da  Costa  commends  the 
exclusive  method,  and  doubtless  the  attempt  to  diagnosticate  will  be 
facilitated  by  the  observance  of  such  means  in  addition  to  a  due 
regard  to  those  conditions  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  more  positive 
indications. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  now  been  said  relative  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  there  is  in  diagnosticating  disease  of  the  pancreas,  the 
treatment  must  needs  be  more  doubtful  and  less  satisfactory  than  the 
treatment  addressed  to  organs  whose  morbid  conditions  can  with 
greater  certainty  be  interpreted.  There  are  no  medicines  which  have 
a  special  power  in  counteracting  its  maladies.  The  treatment  must  be 
conducted  on  those  general  and  acknowledged  principles  which  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  other  internal  parts.  If  we  believe  acute 
inflammation  to  be  present,  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures  should 
be  adopted.  Cupping  or  leeches  may  be  used ;  and  if  there  be  hot 
skin,  quick  pulse,  and  great  pain,  and  the  patient  is  robust  and  strong, 
moderate  general  blood-letting  may  be  employed.  Emollient  cataplasms, 
hot  and  repeated  fomentations,  terebinthinate  and  opiate  epithems  often 
give  relief  When  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  declined,  blistering, 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  croton-oil  liniment,  belladonna  and  opiate 
plasters,  or  the  linimentum  hydrargyri,  or  the  emplastrum  hydrar- 
gyri,  can  be  tried.  If  the  pancreatic  affection  be  considered  metastatic 
of  parotitis,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  parotid  gland.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  laxatives,  such  as  castor-oil,  the  con- 
fection of  senna,  or  the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  with  a  little  of  the 
extract  of  henbane.  The  empirical  plan  of  some  of  the  older  phy- 
sicians, of  giving  an  opiate  at  bed-time  and  a  gentle  aperient  in  the 
morning,  may  be  followed.  If  sickness  and  vomiting  be  urgent, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  small  doses  of  morphia  in  a  mixture  of  mucilage 
or  almond  emulsion,  are  likely  to  be  serviceable  ;  effervescing  draughts 
and  creosote  in  pills,  and  small  quantities  of  brandy  in  iced  water,  may 
be  given.  If  there  should  be  much  pain,  opiates  in  some  form  must  be 
had  recourse  to ;  and  if  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  be  such  as  to  re- 
ject them,  they  should  be  administered  hypodermically  or  by  enemata. 
If  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  affection  is  carcino- 
matous, palliatives  can  alone  be  used  witli  advantage,  and  the  surest  of 
these  is  opium.  Mondiere,  in  such  cases,  gives  importance  to  revulsives, 
and  praises  the  use  of  the  moxa.  Tlie  diet  should  be  bland  and 
nutritious,  such  as  nourishing  soups,  jellies,  milk,  and  farinaceous  food. 
If  there  be  acidity  in  the  stomach,  milk  and  lime-water  should  be  given. 
Eest  in  the  horizontal  posture  should  always  be  insisted  upon. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LAEYNX. 


By  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  Diseases  of  the 
Larynx  have  been  divided  into  Primary  and  Secondary.  The  first 
includes  aU  those  conditions  in  which  the  larynx  is  the  part  first 
affected,  and  where  the  disease  is  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  of 
a  purely  local  character.  The  second  embraces  those  conditions  where 
the  laryngeal  affection  is  a  complication  of  a  previously  developed 
(acute  or  chronic)  morbid  state  of  the  system.  The  primary  affections 
are  the  inflammations,  the  morbid  growths,  and  neuroses  ;  the  secondary 
are  the  occasional  phenomena  met  with  in  the  acute  exanthemata,  in 
phthisis  and  in  syphilis.  The  classification  is  based  on  convenience. 
The  limits  allotted  to  this  article  forbid  my  occupying  space  by  defend- 
ing the  arrangement,  or  by  anticipating  and  explaining  away  any 
possible  charge  of  apparent  inconsistency  in  carrying  it  out. 


SECTION"  L 


PRIMARY  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX, 


Acute  Laryngitis. 


^  Definition.— Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx 
in  which  the  vessels  of  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  may  or  may  not 
participate,  characterised  by  dysphonia,  or  aphonia,  dyspnoea  and 
stridulous  breathing,  cough,  slight  pain  in  the  larynx— generally  re- 
ferred to  the  2)Qm.2'.m.  Ada7ni  and  increased  on  pressure  externally— and 
dysphagia.    There  is  generally  high  constitutional  fever. 

SYNONYMS.-Xa^m-Cynanche  Laryngea,  Angina  Laryngea,  Angina 
Epiglottidea;  ^reTtcA-Laryngite,  Catarrhe  Lavyngien;  German~Ka- 
tarrlische  Kehlkopfenziindung ;  i:7iglish-lnf[ammation  of  the  Laiwnx 
Laiyngitis  is  by  some  subdivided  into  Mucous  Laryngitis  (the  Laryn- 
gite  muqueuseoi  the  French),  and  Sub-mucous,  or  CEdematous  Laryn- 
gitis {Laryngite  cecUmatcuse). 
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Causes.— (a)  Fredisiiosing.—l^hai  relaxing  liaLits  predispose  to  tlie 
disease  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  residents  in  towns  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  those  living  in  the  country  (Niemeyer) ;  and  of 
the  former,  those  engaged  in  indoor  occupations  are  much  more 
susceptible  than  those  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  At  the  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  laryngitis  is  much  more  often  met  with 
among  tailors,  shoemakers,  porters,  and  people  thus  engaged,  than 
among  coachmen,  cab-drivers,  policemen,  and  others  who ''are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  most  inclement  weather.  Previous  inflamma- 
tion, and  of  course  repeated  previous  attacks,  render  the  part  parti- 
cularly prone  to  be  affected.  Males  are  more  liable  to  it  than  females, 
and  adults  than  children ;  but  it  proves  far  more  fatal  to  the  young  ; 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  mortality  occurring  before  the  tenth  year! 

(&)  Exciting  Causes— Gold,  draughts  of  air,  whether  inspired  or  bear- 
ing on  the  neck  externally,  exposure  of  the  body  in  general  to  cold, 
and  especially  allowing  the  feet  to  remain  wet  and  cold  for  any  length 
of  time,  are  circumstances  which  in  some  people  may  give  rise  to  the 
disease.  Violent  functional  efforts  (in  giving  the  word  of  command, 
preaching,  singing,  &c.),  and  straining  the  parts  in  coughing,  are 
not  uncommon  causes  of  it.  Dusty  air  and  irritating  vapours 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  traumatic  causes ;  they 
are  both  probably  sometimes  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
disease,  without  even  the  patient  being  aware  of  their  operation. 
The  catarrhal  form  of  the  disease  is  often  propagated  from  the 
nares,  and  oedematous  inflammation  sometimes  from  the  pharynx. 
Extension  of  the  disease  occasionally  takes  place  from  below,  the 
bronchial  tubes  being  first  affected ;  but  the  opposite  sequence  more 
often  takes  place,  the  laryngeal  disease  passing  off  with  the  occurrence 
of  bronchitis. 

Symptoms. — The  approach  of  the  disease  is  generally  insidious,  and 
a  slight  catarrh  may  suddenly  become  a  most  serious  affection. 

{a)  Subjective  Symptoms. — The  patient  complains  at  first  of  a  slight 
dryness  or  soreness  of  the  throat,  or  he  may  have  nothing  more  than  a 
feeling  of  roughness,  or  a  tickling  sensation  with  disposition  to  cough, 
or  there  may  be  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  throat,  and  slight 
difficulty  of  swallowing  ;  but  the  period  at  which  this  symptom  super- 
venes, as  well  as  its  degree,  depends  on  the  part  of  the  larynx  first  and 
most  affected ;  in  other  words,  it  occurs  at  an  early  period,  and  is 
greatest  when  the  epiglottis  or  ary-epiglottic  folds  are  much 
affected,  and  later,  and  to  a  less  degree,  when  the  more  internal  parts 
of  the  larynx  are  attacked. 

In  severe  cases  all  the  true  laryngeal  symptoms  become  greatly 
aggravated.  There  is  often  a  sensation  as  if  a  foreign  body  were 
lodged  at  the  part,  the  breathing  becomes  extremely  embarrassed,  and 
the  patient  feels  great  anxiety  about  getting  his  breath.  In  fatal  cases, 
the  restless  agony  of  impending  suffocation  generally  gives  M^ay  at  last 
to  a  comatose  state. 
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(1)  )  Ohjective  Symptoms. — (1)  Vocal. — There  is  generally  dysphonia 
in  the  early,  aphonia  in  the  later  stages.  The  cough  is  at  first  clear 
and  shrill,  then  harsh  and  croupy,  finally  aphonic.  It  is  generally 
frequent,  and  often  paroxysmal.  Its  exact  character  and  variations, 
however,  depend  on  the  particular  part  of  the  larynx  which  is  affected. 

(2)  Rcspiratori/.—The  inspiration  is  at  first  a  little  prolonged  and 
wheezing,  afterwards  very  much  lengthened  and  accompanied  with 
stridor.  In  the  later  stages  there  is  a  kind  of  groan  in  expiration.  In 
addition  to  these  sounds  mucous  rales  can  generally  be  heard  on  aus- 
cultation over  the  larynx.  As  the  calibre  of  the  larynx  becomes  con- 
tracted from  cedematous  infiltration  and  spasmodic  approximation  of 
the  vocal  cords,  the  patient  expends  all  his  energies  on  the  respiratory 
process.  Sitting  up  in  bed  he  desperately  clutches  the  bed-clothes, 
and,  in  his  violent  efforts  to  get  breath,  the  shoulders  are  seen  to  rise 
and  the  whole  chest  to  heave. 

(3)  Laryngoscopic  Signs. — In  the  early  stages,  and  in  mild  cases,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  merely  seen  to  be  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  the 
hyperaemia  is,  as  a  rule,  diffused,  though  sometimes  there  may  be  dis- 
tinct injection  of  the  vessels.  In  severe  cases  oedema  soon  appears, 
the  parts  affected  being  seen  to  be  red,  swoUen,  and  semi-transparent. 
"When  the  epiglottis  is  acutely  inflamed,  it  frequently  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  raised  ridge  in  the  median  line,  with  two  large  tumours 
on  each  side  ;  the  valve  is  in  fact  folded  upon  itself,  and  only  its  upper 
surface  is  visible.  This  condition  occludes  the  view  of  the  larynx. 
When  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  are  attacked,  their  shape  becomes 
very  irregular ;  the  ventricular  bands  are  sometimes  seen  to  be  in  a 
highly  turgid  state,  and  in  this  case  they  eclipse  the  vocal  cords.  If 
the  latter  are  visible,  they  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  slightly  swollen, 
especially  posteriorly  ;  their  sharp  free  edge  is  rounded,  their  mobility 
is  impaired,  and  on  inspiration  their  normal  action  is  occasionally  seen 
to  be  reversed,  the  glottis  tending  to  become  closed  instead  of  open..i 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Sy7nptoms.~The  laryngeal  secretion  is  generally 
very  scanty,  tenacious,  and  difdcult  to  expectorate;  in  favourable 
cases,  where  the  disease  is  passing  off,  it  may  become  thick,  purulent, 
and  abundant.  In  the  early  stages,  though  not  generally  till  a  few 
hours  after  the  local  symptoms  have  manifested  themselves,  there  are 
signs  of  inflammatory  fever;  the  tongue  is  white  and  furred  the  tip 
and  edges  being  generally  red.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  hard  the 
skin  hot,  and  the  face  flushed.  At  a  later  stage  the  constitutional 
conditions  resemble  that  of  hectic,  the  skin  under  the  immense 
respiratory  efforts  being  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  the  pulse  small' 
feeble,  frequent,  and  irregular.  The  countenance  is  of  an  ashy  pallor 
the  lips  purple,  and  the  eyeballs  protrude  from  the  dark  halo  which 
surrounds  them. 

Coicrse  and  Termination.-Thc  acute  stage  seldom  lasts  more  than 
three  or  four  days  and  I  have  seen  a  case  terminate  fatally  in  twenty- 
lour  hours.    Death  has  been  known  to  occur  in  seven  hours.^    It  is 

^  Dr.  Wood,  Tract.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  780. 
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rare  for  the  symptoms  to  remain  serious  after  the  fifth  day,  unless  a 
kind  of  chronic  cedema  sets  in.  The  disease  may  terminate  in  any  of 
the  following  ways  :— (1)  Spontaneous  resolution  may  occur.  (2)  Ke- 
solution  may  be  brought  about  by  therapeutics.  (3)  The  acute  symp- 
toms may  pass  away,  and  chronic  congestion  remain.  (4)  Death  may 
take  place  very  suddenly,  from  the  combined  effects  of  cedematous 
swellnig  and  spasm  of  the  glottis,  less  suddenly  from  the  former  cause 
acting  alone,  or  slowly,  and  often  preceded  by  delirium  from  the  effects 
of  exhaustion  and  imperfectly  aerated  blood.  (5)  Threatened  suffoca- 
tion may  be  averted  by  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

Diagnosis.— In  very  young  children  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  acute  laryngitis  and  croup  ;  but,  where  the  laryngoscope  can 
be  used,  the  presence  or  absence  of  false  membrane  can  of  course  be 
ascertained  at  once.  Even  with  this  instrument,  however,  the  essential 
nature  of  the  morbid  process  cannot  always  at  any  early  period  be 
ascertained,  as  the  apparently  simple  inflammation  may  be  an  early 
stage  of  the  plastic  form  of  disease.  ^ 

Laryngismus  stridulus  differs  by  its  very  sudden  accession,  by  its 
generally  occurring  during  sleep,  by  its  passing  off  and  leaA^ng  the 
child  in  an  apparently  normal  condition  as  regards  the  laryngeal 
symptoms  and  respiration,  and  by  the  absence  of  constitutional  fever. 
Spasm  of  the  glottis  in  adults  is  easily  differentiated  by  the  general 
symptoms,  and  still  more  so  by  the  employment  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  essentially  a  simple  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  larynx ;  the 
danger  of  the  disease  being  in  proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  last- 
named  structure  participates  in  the  morbid  process.  When  the  deeper 
tissues  are  affected,  the  products  of  inflammation  accumulate  beneath 
the  lining  membrane  and  cause  the  tumefaction  which  in  this  situation 
is  attended  with  such  imminent  risk.  When  the  inflammatory  process 
is  superficial,  its  effects  are  of  less  importance.  The  character  of  the 
secreti-on  becomes  altered,  being  at  first  clear  and  gummy  in  character, 
and  afterwards  containing  an  increased  quantity  of  pus  corpuscles. 
There  is  partial  destruction  and  imperfect  formation  of  the  normal 
epithelial  structure,  but  the  process  scarcely  ever  leads  to  ulceration. 
The  danger  is  not  due  to  the  cedematous  swelling  alone,  but  also 
to  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  the  infiltration  causes — partly  by 
reflex  action,  partly  by  direct  irritation  of  the  adductor  muscles  of 
the  vocal  cords. 

MoEBiD  Anatomy. — The  superficial  appearances,  a  few  hours  after 
death,  resemble  those  described  under  the  head  of  Laryngoscopic  Signs. 
In  children,  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  slightly  softened,  and 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  In  adults,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  redness 
seldom  remains  after  death,  as  in  those  cases  which  prove  fatal  the 

1  See  article  "  Croup,"  Vol.  I.  p.  268. 
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activity  of  the  morbid  process  is  in  the  subiniicoiis  tissue.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  inflammatory  process  is  generally  of  a  serous  character, 
but  it  may  be  sero-purulent,  or  may  even  be  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
called  "healthy  pus."  In  the  latter  case,  the  condition  is  that  of 
diffused  abscess  :  circumscribed  abscess— as  far  as  I  am  aware— never 
occurs  as  a  sequel  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  The  effusion, 
however,  is  much  more  frequently  of  the  serous  character.  It  generally 
collects  in  those  parts  where  the  areolar  tissue  is  most  lax  :  thus 
the  epiglottis  and  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  are  the  parts  which  are 
both  the  most  frequently  distended,  and  which  become  the  most 
swollen ;  next  to  them  the  ventricular  bands  (false  vocal  cords)  are 
most  commonly  affected  ;  the  vocal  cords  may  be  a  little  tumefied,  but 
they  are  rarely  swollen  to  any  extent.  The  muscles  a,re  often  satu- 
rated with  the  serous  fluid.  If  the  patient  survives  the  acute  stage 
and  dies  from  other  causes,  the  parts  previously  swoUen  and  oedema- 
tous,  present  a  peculiarly  sodden  and  shrunken  appearance. 

Peognosis.— In  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  danger,  the  age  of  the 
patient  is  the  most  important  consideration.  In  early  life  that  is 
before  the  development  of  the  larynx  has  taken  place  at 'puberty 
the  disease  is  always  attended  with  great  danger.  As  regards  adults 
also,  a  very  serious  opinion  must  always  be  given.  The  danger 
depends  on  the  amount  of  oedema  present;  and  though  tracheotomy 
remains  as  a  last  resource,  there  is  always  a  risk  of  the  disease  ex- 
tending down  the  windpipe,  so  that  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
oiten  supervene. 

Theeapeutics.— If  the  case  come  under  observation  at  a  very  early 
period,  It  is  really  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  disease  is  a 
simple  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  or  is  Hkely  to  turn  out  a  violent  inflam- 
matory affection  Under  these  circumstances  a  system  of  rational 
expectancy  must  be  adopted ;  a  warm,  moist,  and  uniform  tempera- 
aZinTsfered  '         ^        diaphoretic  and  mild  purgative  medicine 

The  same  kind  of  treatment  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
children  as  where  the  patients  are  adults.    The  following  will  be 
found  useful  for  the  la  ter  class  of  patients  :-In  the  early  stale  and 
n  slight  cases,  an  inhalation  of  hot  steam,  or  steam  impregnateli  w^ h 
the  volati  e  prmciples  of  benzoin,  or  hop  or  conium,  may  be  used 

The  following  forms  will  be  found  serviceable  •— 
.  -u  F".  comp.  fl.  dr.  j  ad  fl.  dr  ii  • 

to  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150°  F.,  and  inhaled  (from  a  nuart 
jug  with  a  narrow  neck,  or  from  a  special  inhalincr  aniinr«  W  f  ^  . 
minutes  every  three  or  four  hours.  ^^^^ann^  apparatus)  for  ten 

2.  ^  01.  lupuli  TT]^xv, 

Mag.  carb.  lev.  gr.  x. 
Aquse  ad  fl.  oz.  iij  M 
A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  150°  f!,  and  used  as  No.  1-for 
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five  to  eight  minutes,  three  times  a  day.    The  addition  of  a  scruple  of 
camphor  to  three  ounces  of  any  of  the  foregoing  will  be  found  useful, 
if  a  rather  more  stimulating  effect  is  desired.    The  juice  of  conium 
•  in  the  following  form  is  often  beneficial : — 

3.  13L  Succi  conii  fi.  dr.  ij. 
Soda3  carb.  gr.  xx. 
Mix  and  add  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150''  F.,  and  use  as  No.  1.    Or — 

1^  Conise  gT.  ^  to  gr.  -J. 
Sp.  vini  rect.  fl.  dr.  j. 
Mix  and  add  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150°  F.,  and  use  as  above. 
Where  there  is  much  pain,  or  tendency  to  spasm,  chloroform  (ten 
to_  thirty  drops)  may  be  added  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  five 
minutes  during  the  inhalation.  These  remedies  can  be  used  alone  or 
in  combination.  If  crescent  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  accom- 
panies the  laryngeal  hypersemia,  the  local  action  of  guaiacum  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  lozenges  will  often  prove  most  beneficial. 

If,  however,  the  disease  makes  head  under  this  treatment,  and  the 
parts  are  acutely  inflamed,  without  heing  (edematous,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  restrain  the  crescent  inflammation  by  the  application 
of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (60  gr.  ad  1  fl.  oz.),  or  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron  (120  gr.  ad  1  fl.  oz.)  ;  or  chloride  of  zinc  (30  gr.  ad 
1  fl.  oz.) ;  or  chloride  of  aluminium  (gr.  60  ad  1  fl.  oz.).  Solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  still  largely  employed  by  the  profession,  have  not 
proved  more  serviceable  in  my  hands  than  the  mineral  astringents, 
whilst  they  more  often  cause  spasm  and  nausea.  Inhalations  of 
atomized  liquids  may  be  tried,  and  among  these  tannin  (5  gr.  ad 
1  fl.  oz.),  ferri  perchloridi  (3  gT.  ad  1  fl.  oz.)  are  most  likely  to  do 
good.  If  the  inflammatory  process  is  not  arrested  by  the  action  of 
these  remedies,  the  oedema,  which  is  almost  sure  to  supervene,  should 
be  treated  by  free  scarification  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope, 
and  a  properly  constructed  laryngeal  lancet.  Should  this  treatment, 
however,  be  impossible  or  ineffectual,  and  should  the  dyspnoea  be  of  a 
threatening  character,  tracheotomy  must  not  be  delayed.  In  these 
cases  the  result  of  the  operation  is  especially  favourable.  General 
'blood-letting,  leeching,  blistering,  mercury,  and  antimony,  were  the 
most  weighty  remedies  of  the  profession  twenty  years  ago ;  but 
they  cannot  be  put  in  the  balance  against  the  topical  treatment  which 
the  laryngoscope  renders  possible.  JSTon-depressant  emetics,  however, 
such  as  sulphate  of  zinc  (20  gr.  to  30  gr.),  sulphate  of  copper  (5  gr.  to 
10  gr.),  in  plenty  of  warm  water,  are  sometimes  useful  where  there 
is  much  oedema  ;  and  leeching  and  blistering  may  be  conveuiently  re- 
sorted to  by  country  practitioners  who  have  not  the  opportunity  o 
applying  remedies  with  the  aid  of  laryngoscopy. 

Treatment  of  CJiildren. — As  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
infantile  laryngitis  and  croup,  the  treatment  must  in  .effect  be  the  same 
for  each  disease.^    In  addition,  however,  to  the  treatment  recom- 


1  SfM!  arliclo  "Croup,"  Vol.  I.  'iGl. 
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meuded  by  Mr.  Squire,  scarification,  as  described  below,  may  some- 
times be  performed  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Vakieties.— Acute  inflammation  has  been  here  described  in  its  most 
complete  and  severe  form ;  but  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  con- 
gestion of  the  larynx,  or  Suh-acute  Laryngitis,  may  come  on  very 
suddenly,  remain  for  a  few  days,  and  pass  away  without  any  further 
development.  The  hoarseness  which  often  accompanies  faucial  catarrh 
is  due  to  this  cause,  the  vocal  cords  being  in  this  case  the  part  of  the 
larynx  most  affected.  The  symptoms  either  give  way,  or  the  disease 
assumes  the  character  of  chronic  laryno-itis. 

Trmmatic  Laryngitis  may,  perhaps^  be  considered  as  belongina  to 
the  provmce  of  surgery ;  but  it  is  desirable  briefly  to  caU  attention  to 
tliat  lorm  which  occurs  to  children  from  swallowing  boiling  liquids 
Children  of  the  poorer  class  are  often  aUowed  to  drink  tea  from  the 
spoilt  of  the  teapot,  and  when  left  alone  they  attempt  the  same  feat  at 
the  boilmg  kettle.  Instant  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  orifice  of 
the  larynx  sets  in,  and  in  two  or  three  hours,  or  even  sooner  the 
epiglottis  becomes  greatly  swollen  and  oedematous. 

Scarification,  first  recommended  by  Lisfranc,i  and  since  by  Busk  ^ 
ludor,  and  others,  is  the  most  rational  treatment.  The  ao-e  of  the 
patient  generally  renders  the  use  of  the  laryngeal  mirror  oSt  of  the 
question;  but  the  fauces  should  be  iUuminated  as  in  larvngoscopv 
In_  children,  under  these  circumstances,  the  swollen  and  Edematous 
epiglottis  can  be  seen  m  an  erect  posture  at  the  back  of  the  tongue  It 
may  be  scanfied  with  a  gum  lancet,  or  a  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
which  should  be  quite  blunt  (or  covered  with  strips  of  plaster)  up  to 
within  two  or  three  lines  of  its  extremity.  Emetics  either  before  or 
after  scarification  are  often  useful.  The  pressure  which  the  act  of 
retching  exercises  on  the  oedematous  tissue,  perhaps  proves  beneficial 
m  consequence  of  the  mucous  membrane  rupturing,  and  allowina  the 
aqueous^  matter  to  escape.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of 
some  other  mineral  astringent  may  sometimes  arrest  the  crescent 
mflammation  Ufore  edema  has  taken  place.  The  local  abstraction 
of  blood  IS  recommended  by  some,  and  Dr.  Eevan^  has  reported  four 
severe  cases  successfully  treated  by  application  of  leeche  to  Ihe 
margin  of  the  sternum  an  emetic  followed  by  a  cathartic,  two  o rains 
of  calomel  every  half-hour,  and  mercurial  inunction.  Scarification 

tieltmSt    ^        '"^'^  -P--d^  other 

Tracheotomy,  from  which  d  priori  the  most  satisfactorv  result, 
might  be  anticipated,  is  not  a  very  successful  oT^nrntn,    •  ii 
scalded  throats-  but  nevertheless  i4ore       t  be  itcfto  i^ 
other  remedies  faH,  and  the  dyspnoea  threatenrdeatli.  '''' 

i      Journal  G('neral,  Annee  1825.  2  t„,  a 

3  Dub.  Quart,  Journ.  of  Med.,  Feb.  18(50  '  ^"S"'*  1^59. 

"  See  Med.  Times  aud  Gaz.  vol.  xix.  p.  366  •  and  Bril-  ATn,i  ^ 

I.         cuia  mil.  Med.  Joum.  Jan.  ]4,  I860. 
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Chronic  Laryngitis. 

Definition. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx  characterised  by  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice  and  generally  by 
more  or  less  cough. 

Synonyms. — Latin — Laryngitis  chronica;  French — Laryngite  chro- 
niqne ;  German — Der  chronische  Katarrh  der  Kehlkopfschleimhaut. 
For  other  synonyms  see  "  Laryngeal  Phthisis,"  which  disease  was  for- 
merly confused  with  chronic  laryngitis. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  the  disease  are  the  same  as  those  indicated 
under  the  head  of  Acute  Laryngitis,  to  which  disease  it  often  proves  the 
sequel.  The  chronic  forms  of  inflammation,  however,  more  frequently 
extend  from  the  pharynx,  and  the  effects  of  continuity  of  texture  are 
often  seen  in  chronic  alcoholism  and  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  It  is  also 
more  frequently  caused  by  functional  excesses. 

The  great  and  sudden  development  of  the  larynx  which  takes  place 
at  puberty  in  males,  is  often  attended  by  a  mild  form  of  laryngitis — 
the  so-called  "  cracked  voice "  of  boys  being  always  associated  with 
marked  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  rare 
constitutional  condition,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  many  of  the  mucous  canals.  Four  such  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice ;  the  patients  were  all  men  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
I  have  at  present  a  gentleman  under  my  care  suffering  from  chronic 
laryngitis,  slight  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
oesophagus,  gastro-intestinal  derangement,  and  chronic  cystitis.  The 
influence  of  age  and  sex  is  very  marked,  adult  males  being  by  far  the 
most  common  sufferers,  and  children  the  rarest. 

Symptoms. — Subjective. — The  patient's  sensations  are  not  generally 
very  vivid,  a  tickling  feeling  being  generally  all  that  is  complained  of; 
in  some  cases,  however,  a  pricking  or  burning  pain  is  felt.  The  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  and  perhaps  the  presence  of  an  altered  secretion 
causes  in  some  cases  a  frequent  desire  and  effort  to  clear  the  throat. 

Objective. — (1)  Vocal. — Impairment  of  function  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  the  disease.  It  varies  in  degree  from  slight 
modification  in  tone,  to  complete  loss  of  voice.  It  is  characteristic 
also  of*  this  form  of  hoarseness  in  the  early  stage,  that  it  is  most 
marked  when  there  has  been  rest  of  function  for  some  time.  Thus  a 
person  with  slight  chronic  congestion  may  be  extremely  hoarse  ou 
attempting  to  speak  after  being  silent  for  some  time,  but  the  voice  may 
become  almost  normal  after  the  function  has  been  exercised  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  improvement  probably  depends  on  the  quickened 
capillary  circulation,  and  stimulated  nerve-lbrce  of  the  part.  It  has 
its  analogy  elsewhere.  In  dysphonia,  dependent  on  feeble  approxima- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  ou  the  other  hand,  the  voice  is  strongest  when 
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first  exercised,  and  gradually  becomes  weaker  as  it  continues  to  be 
exercised.  Sometimes  the  voice  is  clear  and  natural  in  its  ordinary 
tones,  and  the  discordance  is  only  observed  when  powerful  exertions 
are  made  (as  in  singing,  acting,  public  speaking,  &c).  The  cough  is 
generaUy  rather  frequent,  but  it  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
hawkmg  or  "  hemming  "  noise,  and  sometimes  it  is  almost  altogether 
absent.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  most  troublesome  symptom. 

(2)  R&sip%mtory.—l\\<i  respiration  is  not  materially  affected,  though 
moist  rales  can  usually  be  heard  over  the  larynx. 

(3)  Laryngoscope  Signs.— The  congested  condition  of  the  linino- 
membrane  of  the  larynx  is  at  once  apparent  on  using  the  laryngoscope^ 
Ihe  hyper£emia  may  be  general  or  partial.    The  following  is  the  order 
ot  frequency  m  which  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  different  parts 
IS  affected  :— Fu-st,  the  capitula  Santorini ;  secondly,  the  ventricular 
bands;  thirdly,  the  epiglottis;  fourthly,  the  vocal  cords,  and  least 
Irequently  the  ary-epiglottic  folds.  The  redness  generally  fades  off  gra- 
dually into  the  healthy  coloured  membrane,  but  injection  of  the  minute 
vessels  is  sometimes  apparent  on  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords  On  the 
former  the  injection  is  generally  arborescent,  on  the  latter  the  arrange- 
ment ot  the  vessels  is  usually  linear,  along  the  attached  side  of  the  vo?al 
cord._  bometimes  one  vocal  cord  is  seen  to  be  bright  red  whilst  the  other 
IS  of  its  usual  white  colour,  and  the  congestion  may  even  be  limited  to 
a  sraail  portion  of  a  cord.    Sometimes  the  anterior  half  or  third  of  the 
cord,  sometimes  the  posterior  portion  is  affected  ;  or  even  a  section  of 
the  whole  length  of  a  cord  may  be  injected,  whilst  the  rest  remains  of 
a  normal  colour.    In  the  latter  case  it  is  always  the  outer  attached 
portion  of  the  cord  which  is  congested.    Small  pellets  of  mucus  are 
often  seen  sticking  to  different  parts  of  the  laryngeal  membrane  ;  and 
m_  cases  of  long-standmg  disease,  the  larynx  has  the  appearance  of 
being  very  much  dilated  and  covered  with  secretion  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  membrane  may  look  dry  and  glistening.    It  is  often  notice 
able  that  on  attempted  phonation  the  vocal  cords  do  not  thorouahlv 
approximate,  the  congestion  of  the  membrane  interferino-  with  the 
.action  of  the  muscles.  ^'^^ 

Miscellaneous  Symptoms.~The  varying  character  of  the  exnector. 
tion  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  alreadv  stated  buM?ro  ^ 
observed  ihat  it  is  seldom  abundant,  unless  the^ai^ng^^^^^^^^^ 

r  fl''''^"  constitution  Ls  It  lTZny 

suffer,  but  there  is  occasionally  some  sympathetic  irritation  ^'"""'^^^^ 

Course  and  Termination.— The  tendencv  of  fhp  rL-ooo  i 
fully  established  is  to  reu,ain  stat  rar^or  tl  « 
wear  for  a  short  time,  and  then  recur.    The  fceaL  fn  „7d 
aways  complicated  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  Z  symptom»Tf';h' 
ater  affection  mask  and  outweigh  in  importance  rtf^      ,  ?' 
lomena  dependent  on  the  chronfo  laryngeardisease    Th"''^'^'  ^^"^ 
langer  is  from  chronic  ojdema  coming  on  but  thi,  t  o  Pnnc'Pal 
are  complication.  In  some  cases,  espedali;  b  ween  VlTf^""^^^ 
.a  forty,  persistent  chronic  laryn^ntis  mZT^^f:;::^''^ 
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development  of  plitliisis,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  liow  far  the  laryngeal 
liyperfBmia  is  concerned  as  a  cause,  and  how  far  as  a  consequence. 

Diagnosis, — An  accurate  opinion  can  only  be  formed  by  a  careful 
laryngoscopic  examination.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  observe 
whether  there  be  thickening  or  not ;  and  in  the  former  case  to  notice 
carefully  whether  there  be  merely  inflammatory  tumefaction,  oedema- 
tous  infiltration,  or  tuberculous  exudation. 

In  oedema  the  swelling  is  generally  of  a  bright  colour,  and  has  a 
characteristic  transparent  appearance  ;  in  phthisis,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  thickened  parts  are  generally  of  a  dull  colour — though  the  surface 
may  be  congested,  and  the  swelling  generally  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  tumour  (see  "  Laryngeal  Phthisis  ").  In  all  cases  of  chronic 
laryngitis  of  some  months'  standing,  the  lungs  must  be  most  carefully 
examined,  the  history  of  the  patient  and  that  of  his  family  closely 
investigated,  and  his  general  condition  inquired  into,  before  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  given. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  is  essentially  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  in  which 
the  vessels  of  the  areolar  tissue  participate  very  little.  Enlargement 
and  tortuosity  of  the  smaU  vessels  is  found  in  cases  of  long-standing 
congestion,  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  dilatation  of  the  laryngeal 
canal  takes  place. 

Prognosis.— The  disease  never  terminates  fatally,  unless  some  com- 
plication arises;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  difficult  to  cure 
especially  in  old  people. 

Therapeutics.— Local  remedies  are  the  most  important  agents  in 
the  treatment.  These  are  commonly  called  "  caustics,"  but  their  action 
seems  rather  of  an  astringent  character.  Any  of  the  following  may 
be  used :— Ferri  perchlor.  (60  gr.),  ferri  persulph.  (60  gr.),  fern  sulph. 
(120  gr.),  cupri  sulph.  (10  gr.),  zinci  chlorid.  (30  gr.),  zmci  acet. 
(5  gr.),  zinci  sulph.  (10  gr.)  aluminis  (30  gr.),  alum,  chlor.  (60  gv.), 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  or  glycerine.  The  latter  vehicle, 
through  its  denser  consistence,  is  better  adapted  for  keepmg  up 
a  prolonged  action  on  the  part.  The  chloride  of  zmc  solution 
is  the  remedy  which  I  most  frequently  employ ;  but  provided  that 
the  application  is  made  accurately  and  sufaciently  often,  it  real  y 
matters  very  little  which  solution  is  used.  The  application  should 
be  made  daily  for  the  first  seven  days,  every  other  day  the  second 
week,  twice  in  the  third  week,  and  so  on— gradually  lengthening  the 
interval  between  the  application.  This  is  a  general  rule,  but  it  must 
be  modified  according  to  circumstances.  In  cases  where  there  is  ex- 
cessive secretion  from  the  larynx  (laryngorrhcea)  the  local  application 
of  turpentine  sometimes  does  good,  though  these  cases  are  very  trouble- 
some to  treat.   On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  long-standing  hyper- 
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aniiia,  with  diminislied  secretion — where  the  mucous  membrane  looks 
dry  and  shining — the  remedy  which  I  have  found  most  successful  is 
carbolic  acid  (from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  pure  white 
carbolic  acid  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine).    These  local  remedies  can  be 
best  applied  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope — the  laryngeal  mirror 
being  held  in  the  left  hand  and  a  camel's  hair  brush  (fixed  to  a  slender 
rod  of  aluminium  at  an  angle  of  about  95°  or  100°,  and  fastened  in  a 
wooden  handle)  in  the  right  hand.    Those  who  do  not  employ  the 
laryngoscope  should  hold  the  patient's  tongue  well  out,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  can  be  seen,  and  should 
then  pass  the  brush  down  between  the  latter  and  the  base  of  the 
tongue.    In  this  way  the  remedy  is  likely  to  reach  the  desired  desti- 
nation :  the  old  method  of  pressing  down  the  tongue  with  a  spatula 
and  using  a  flexible  sponge  probang  could  only  end  in  failure.  Instru- 
ments of  the  syringe  character  are  quite  unnecessary  for  the  application 
of  remedies  to  the  larynx,  and  they  give  rise  to  more  irritation  than 
a  simple  brush.    Powdered  substances  likewise  cannot  be  recom- 
mended— they  are  as  a  rule  either  inert  or  injurious.    Great  benefit 
is,  however,  sometimes  derived  from  inhalation — either  of  steam  im- 
pregnated with  some  stimulating  volatile  principle,  or  of  atomized 
liquids  of  an  astrmgent  character.    For  the  steam  inhalations  the 
following  formulae  will  be  found  useful : — 

^  01.  pini  sylvest.  fl.  dr.  ij  ad  fl.  dr.  iij. 

Mag.  carb.  lev.  gr.  Ix  to  gr.  xc. 

Aquae  ad  fl.  oz.  iij.  Mix. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150°  F.,  and  inhaled 
for  five  minutes  twice  or  three  times  daily. 

13L  Creasote,  fl.  dr.  iij. 
Glycerine,  fl.  dr.  iij. 
Aquae  ad  fl.  oz.  iij.  Mix. 
A  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150°  T.  as  above. 

01.  juniperi  Ang.  ITl^xx. 
Mag.  carb.  lev.  gr.  x. 
Aquae  ad  fl.  oz.  iij.  Mix. 
A  teaspoonful  for  each  inhalation  as  above. 

To  either  of  these  the  addition  of  a  scruple  of  camphor  is  often 
serviceable  after  the  mixture  has  been  used  for  about  a  week. 

For  spray  inhalations  the  following  ingredients  are  most  to  be 
recommended:  the  proportions  given  are  always  for  one  ounce  of 
water;  and  the  quantity  to  be  used  each  time  should  be  from  two 

fluid  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  solution :  

Alum,  10  to  20  grains. 
Tannin,  1  to  20  grains. 
Perchloride  of  iron  i  to  2  grains. 
Ditto,  2  to  10  grains  (in  haemorrhan-e). 
Sulj)hate  of  zinc,  1  to  6  grains.  ^ 
Chloride  of  zinc,  2  to  10°grains 
VOL.  nr.  r  F 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  voice  should  be 
exercised  as  little  as  possible.     For  singers,  actors,  clergymen,  and 
others  whose  occupations  require  them  to  use  the  voice  much, 
rest  of  the  vocal  organ  is  of  the  utmost  importance.    When  complete 
silence  cannot  be  enforced,  the  least  possible  exertion  should  be  made 
in  speaking — the  patient  should,  in  fact,  whisper.    All  direct  sources 
of  irritation  must  of  course  be  removed.    Thus,  if  the  uvula  is  much 
elongated,  it  must  be  amputated  before  a  radical  cure  can  be  effected. 
As  the  pharynx  is  almost  invariably  more  or  less  affected,  astringent 
lozenges  wiU.  be  found  very  useful.    Tannin,  rhatany,  and  kino  may 
often  be  prescribed  in  this  form  with  great  advantage.^    Change  of 
climate  is  often  very  beneficial.    Generally  speaking,  a  warm  dry- 
atmosphere  suits  best,  but  provided  there  is  no  humidity  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  so  important.    Thus,  in  parallel  cases,  I  have  seen  equal 
benefit  follow  from  a  short  residence  in  Algiers  and  a  few  weeks 
spent  at  Cromer  or  Margate.    The  warm  relaxing  climate^  of  the 
south  coast  is  generally  injurious ;  but  cold  winds,  especially  those 
of  an  easterly  character,  often  give  rise  to  sub-acute  inflammation. 
The  waters  of  Ober-Salzbrunnen  and  Ems  (source,  Kranzchen)  are 
especially  recommended  by  Memeyer,  who  observes,  that  "  the  in- 
fluence of  these  waters,  so  manifestly  favourable  in  mn,ny  cases,  can- 
not be  explained  by  physiology."    Weilbach,  Eger,  Kissingen,  and 
Marienbad  are  recommended  by  other  German  writers,  whilst  French 
physicians  praise  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees.    Where  suitable  atmo- 
spheric conditions  cannot  be  selected,  the  patient  must  wear  a  respirator, 
when  the  weather  is  at  all  cold  and  damp,  and  must  protect  the  neck 
and  body  generally  by  warm  and  suitable  clothing.    Medicines  and 
hygienic  treatment  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  and  must  vary 
according  to  circumstances. 

Varieties— (1)  Chronic  Glandular  Laryngitis.     (2)  Phlebectasis 

Laryngea.  •   ■  n         i.-  ' 

(1)  Chronic  glandular  laryngitis  is  a  variety  of  chronic  inflammation 
in  which  the  minute  racemose  glands  are  principally  affected.  The  credit 
of  first  noticing  it  is  generally  given,  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
to  Dr.  Horace  Green  of  New  York,  but  according  to  French  writers 
it  was  described  by  Professor  Chomel  {Gazette  Medicate,  April  1846) 
at  least  six  months  earlier.    It  has  many  synonyms :  thus  we  have 
dysphonia  clericorum  (mal  de  gorge  des  eccl^siastiques,  clergyman's 
sore-throat),  angine  glanduleuse,  laryngite  granuleuse  (ou  granduleuse), 
foUicular  laryngitis,  folHcular  disease  of  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  mem- 
brane, and  tubercular  sore-throat.    As  the  glands  of  the  larynx  are  all 
of  the  racemose  variety  (KoUiker),  the  term  follicular  laryngitis  is 
obviously  incorrect,  and  glandular  laryngitis  designates  the  condition 
more  accurately.    The  causes  of  the  affection  are  the  same  as  those 
which  give  rise  to  simple  inflammation.    The  French,  indeed,  consider 
that  it  is  of  an  "  herpetic  "  nature,  but  this  term  is  used  in  such  a 

1  These  lozenges  have  been  prepare<l  for  mo  by  Messra.  Bullock  and  Reynolds,  3, 
Hanover  Street,  who  will  bo  happy  to  give  tho  formulw  to  any  practitioner. 
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Vague  way  by  French  authors,  that  it  really  has  no  definite  meaning. 
The  morbid  process  of  the  larynx  often  results  from  an  extension  of 
the  disease  from  the  pharynx,  in  which  situation  the  follicles  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  ;  it  may,  however,  originate  in  the  larynx  and  after- 
wards reach  the  pharynx.  The  disease  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  nor 
is  the  chronic  laryngitis,  from  which  they  often  suffer,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
glandular  character.  The  disease  might  with  equal  truth  be  called 
"  costermonger's  sore-throat."  It  is  often  associated  with  indigestion, 
but  whether  there  is  any  causative  relation  between  these  conditions  is 
uncertain.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  simple  chronic 
laryngitis,  but  perhaps  milder — weakness  of  voice,  fatigue  after  speak- 
ing, a  constant  inclination  to  clear  the  throat  and  swallow  the  saliva 
or  perform  an  act  of  deglutition,  being  the  principal  morbid  phenomena. 
With  the  laryngoscope  the  enlarged  orifices  of  the  glands  may  some- 
times be  seen  on  the  epiglottis  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  vocal  cords 
as  pale  specks  on  the  congested  membrane,  or  as  small  red  circles  on 
the  pale  membrane;  the  other  laryngeal  appearances  do  not  differ 
from  simple  laryngitis,  except  that  the  approximative  action  of  the 
vocal  cords  is  more  often  feeble  and  imperfect.  Constitutional  debility 
was  thought  by  Dr.  Green  to  be  a  characteristic  phenomenon,  but 
there  is  very  often  no  general  weakness  or  evidence  that  the  system  at 
large  is  at  all  affected.  As  regards  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  it  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  secretory  sys- 
tem, the  normal  secretion  of  the  minute  racemose  glands,  instead  of 
being  clear  and  transparent,  becoming  thick,  white,  and  opaque.  The 
morbid  process  is  essentially  mild,  but  very  chronic,  in  character. 
The  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  simple 
chronic  laryngitis.  Solutions  of  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  (from 
two  to  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water)  were 
strongly  recommended  by  Green  and  since  by  other  writers,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  act  more  beneficially  than  other  mineral  astrin- 
gents. The  sulphuretted  waters  of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  of  Les 
Eaux  Bonnes,  are  viewed  by  the  French  as  almost  specific  in  their 
action;  and  several  patients  that  I  have  sent  there  have  derived 
undoubted  benefit  from  the  use  of  those  waters,  where  the  voice 
remains  weak  after  the  glandular  disease  has  been  cured.  Benzoic 
^       ■^i^^'^f  °.      f'^*  ^^"^^  beneficiaUy  as  nervo-muscular  stimulants. 

{I)  I'Mebectasis  laryngea,i  or  venous  congestion  of  the  larynx,  is  an 
extremely  rare  affection.  It  may  depend  on  general  or  local  causes  • 
tliat  is  to  say  it  may  occur  "in  persons  affected  with  a  morbid  pre- 
ponderance of  the  venous  system"  (Hasse),  or  may  be  due  to  a  local 
strain.  The  symptoms  are  generally  slight ;  some  alteration  in  the 
voice,  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  larynx,  and  perhaps  a  more  or  less 
frequent  cough,  being  the  principal  morbid  phenomena.  The  larvn-o- 
scopic  appearances  may  be  thus  described  :-In  mild  cases,  when  the 
disease  is  very  limited,  extremely  fine  dark  vessels  may  be  seen 
runmng  along  the  upper  border  of  the  ventricular  orifice  :  in  more 

^  This  disease  was  first  rtescribcd  ])y  the  author  in  1ho  Lancet.  July  6  1862 
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severe  eases  there  is  less  regularity  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  distended 
veins,  which  may  be  observed  on  the  ventricular  bands,  vocal  cords, 
and  arytenoid  cartilages.  Cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which 
streaks  of  blackened  mucus  adhering  to  the  larynx  have  been  mis- 
taken for  varicose  veins.  This  error  needs  only  to  be  mentioned 
to  be  avoided.  This  condition  of  the  larynx,  independently  of  the 
inconvenience  it  occasions,  is  probably  attended  with  some  danger, 
as  it  most  likely  predisposes  to  passive  oedema.  The  disease  should 
be  treated  by  the  application  of  strong  astringents ;  and  of  these  a 
saturated  solution  of  tannin  in  glycerine  is  the  best  Constitutional 
remedies  of  a  tonic  and  invigorating  character  should  also  be  used. 


MoEBiD  Geowths. 

Definition. — New  formations,  whether  of  simple  or  malignant 
character,  appearing  as  distinct  tumours,  projecting  from  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  more  or  less  separated  by  a  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  tissue  from  which  they  grow. 

Synonyms.  —  Latin  —  Polypus  Laryngis  ;  French  —  Polypes  du 
Larynx  ;  German — Kehlkopfpolypen,  Neubildungen  im  Kehlkopfe  ; 
English — Polypus  of  the  Larynx  Warty  G-rowths,  Warts,  New  For- 
mations, Excrescences,  Cancerous  Growths,  &c. 

NATUEAii  HiSTOEY. — Causes. — Benign  growths  in  the  larynx  are 
probably  almost  always  dependent  on  local  hyperaemia,  and  therefore 
their  primary  causes  must  be  sought  for  under  the  head  of  Laryngitis. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  persistent  character  but  low  degree  is,  pro- 
bably, the  condition  most  favourable  to  their  development.  In  young 
children  the  disease  is  often  attributed  to  an  attack  of  croup,  and  it 
probably  does  originate  sometimes  in  this  way.  The  presence  of  a 
warty  growth  in  the  larynx,  however,  produces  symptoms  closely 
resembling,  and  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for,  those  of  croup. 
Neither  syphilis  nor  phthisis  are  predisponents.  The  evolution  of 
cancerous  growths  in  the  larynx  (as  elsewhere)  is  dependent  on  laws 
of  development  which  are  not  understood. 

Symptoms. — {a)  Subjective.-— Th.Q  early  symptoms  are  very  vague, 
as  the  chronic  laryngitis  which  precedes  the  new  formation  causes  the 
same  sensations  (see  Chronic  Laryngitis).  Patients  occasionally  com- 
plain of  a  feeling  of  something  sticking  in  the  throat,  and  when  the 
growth  is  pedunculated  there  is  sometimes  the  sensation  of  a  body 
moving  about  in  the  larynx.  This,  however,  is  quite  the  exception. 
Even  in  cases  of  true  cancer  there  is  seldom  much  pain.  Difficulty  of 
swallowing  is  generally  present,  if  the  growth  attains  to  any  size, — 
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especially  if  it  affects  parts  concerned  in  deglutition  or  projects  into 
the  food-tract.  Where  the  growth  is  large,  shortness  of  breath  is 
experienced. 

(&)  Objective  Symptoms. — (1)  Vocal. — The  voice  is  generally  but 
not  necessarily  hoarse.  Dysphonia  is  more  common  than  aphonia. 
Small  warts  more  often  destroy  the  function  than  the  larger  and 
polypoid  varieties  (Czermak).  The  voice  has  sometimes  a  kind  of 
paroxysmal  or  intermittent  character,  being  one  moment  almost 
normal,  and  at  the  next  very  hoarse,  or  even  quite  suppressed. 

(2)  Respiratory. — The  breathing  is  embarrassed  if  the  tumour  is 
large,  and  there  is  sometimes  stridulous  breathing.  The  extent  to 
\vhich  the  respiration  is- affected  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  respec- 
tive sizes  of  the  growth  and  the  laryngeal  canal. 

On  auscultation,  moist  sibillant  rales  may  be  heard  over  the  larynx, 
and  a  valvular  murmur  has  been  described  as  being  very  characteristic 
of  the  presence  of  a  morbid  growth  (Etihle) :  it  is  not,  however,  to  be 
depended  on.  The  cough  varies  in  character  and  in  frequency  in 
different  cases,  and  sometimes  is  of  a  croupy  character. 

(3)  Lanjngoscopic  Signs.— With  the  laryngoscope,  the  disease  is 
generally  at  once  revealed.    The  appearances  vary  according  to  the 
pathological  nature  of  the  tumour.    Papillomata,  which  are  the  most 
common  of  all  benign  growths,  vary  in  size  from  a  grain  of  mustard  to 
a  walnut— their  most  common  size  being  that  of  a  large  split-pea. 
These  growths  have  generally  a  mammillary,  lobulated,  or  cauliflower 
configuration.    They  are  generally  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  sur- 
roundmg  mucous  membrane,  and  most  frequently  grow  from  the  vocal 
cords.    They  are  generally  sessile  and  multiple.    Fihrous  tumours  are 
seldom  seen  of  such  smaU  size  as  those  of  papiUary  character,  and 
they  are  also  much  less  common.    They  vary  in  size  from  a  split-pea 
to  an  acorn,  and  have  usually  a  smooth  surface.    They  are  generally 
smgle  and  pedunculated,  and  in  seven  of  the  fourteen  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  the  growth  sprang  from  the  vocal  cords,  and  was 
confined  to  those  parts.    Fibro- cellular  tumours  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  represent  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  benign  laryno-eal 
growths.    They  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a  cherry,  but  are  o-ene- 
rally  smaller.    They  are  invariably  pedunculated,  generally  se'^ssile 
and  usually  of  a  pale  colour.    Cystic  tumours  are  seen  as  round  qoctI 
like  projections,  and  as  they  usuaUy  give  rise  to  some  local  irritation 
they  are  themselves  i;ed  and  surrounded  by  a  hyper^mic  area.  The 
other  kinds  of  growth  are  too  rare  to  require  a  special  description 
In  cancer  there  is  generally  irregular  thickening  of  some  parts,  and 
destruction  of  others.    The  former  process  usuaUy  precedes  the  letter 
Destructive  ulceration  is  most  characteristic  of  epithelial  cancer  and 
thickening  of  the  encephaloid  variety.    The  epiglottis  and  ventricular 
bands  (false  vocal  cords)  are  the  most  common  seats  of  true  cancer 
In  encephaloid  cancer  the  parts  are  often  so  much  disnlaced  t^^at 
there  IS  difficulty  in  recognising  them.    The  epigloS  may  ^^^^^^^^ 
completely  on  one  side,  and  an  ary-epiglottic  fold  or  ventffl  ba^^^^ 
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may  be  so  miicli  swollen  and  inflamed  as  to  cover  the  parts  situated 
telow,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  larynx.  Growths,  especially  small 
ones,  on  or  about  the  vocal  cords,  are  apt,  as  Tiirck  first  pointed  out, 
to  give  rise  to  functional  paralysis  of  one  of  the  vocal  cords. 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Symptoms. — Occasionally  the  presence  of  a  morbid 
growth  is  proved  by  the  patient  coughing  up  particles  which  can  be 
examined  microscopically.  Sometimes  the  growth  rises  out  of  the 
larynx,  and  can  be  seen  when  the  mouth  is  widely  opened.^  In 
children  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the 
larynx  and  feel  the  growth ;  but  the  small  size  and  soft  structure  of 
these  warty  productions  makes  it  almost  impossible  thus  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  expectoration  is  generally  increased  and  altered 
slightly  in  small  benign  growths — very  much  in  the  case  of  larger 
ones  and  in  cancer.  Where  the  growth  is  small  and  benign,  con- 
stitutional symptoms  may  be,  and  generally  are,  altogether  absent ; 
but  where  the  tumour  is  so  large  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  respira- 
tion, the  system  at  large  is  likely  to  sympathise :  in  some  of  these 
cases  there  is  irritative  fever,  whilst  in  others  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  more  those  of  hectic.  In  the  case  of  true  cancer,  the  charac- 
teristic cachexia  is  present. 

Course  and  Termination. — In  the  case  of  non-malignant  growths,  the 
symptoms  generally  develop  themselves  slowly,  taking  several  months 
for  their  evolution ;  after  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  they 
often  remain  stationary,  unless  some  complication,  as  oedema  or  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  occurs.  The  latter  condition  is  likely  to  supervene  if 
the  growth  is  large ;  and  it  gives  a  paroxysmal  character  to  the  symp- 
toms. The  advanced  symptoms  are  those  of  impending  suffocation. 
Epithelial  cancer  usually  gives  rise  to  more  distressing  local  symptoms ; 
there  is  more  expectoration,  and  deglutition  is  often  difficult  and 
painful.  In  encephaloid  cancer  the  symptoms  progress  more  rapidly, 
the  fatal  termination  usually  taking  place  within  a  few  months  of 
its  first  appearance.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.^  The 
patient  sinks  from  the  combined  effects  of  gradual  suffocation,  slow 
starvation,  and  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Tumours  in  the  larynx  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  disease,  if  a  laryngoscopic  inspection  can  be  made.  The 
possibility  of  eversion  of  the  ventricle  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten. 
The  tubercles  of  syphilis  are  seen  as  irregular  whitish  prominences  on 
the  congested  mucous  membrane — the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx 
being  their  most  common  site.  The  thickening  of  laryngeal  phthisis  is  - 
not  so  great  as  that  of  true  cancer,  nor  has  it  the  defined  character  of 
the  benign  kinds  of  growth.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  benign  and  the  malignant  epithelial  growths.  The  former, 
however,  are  more  strictly  defined,  and  never  (unless  quite  accidentally) 

1  Ho  race  Green  on  Morbid  Growths  in  the  Larynx  p  62  •  and  Eayer,  Maladies  de  la 
Peau,  tome  ii.  p.  422.  J    »  i  » 

a  See  specimen  No.  28,  Scries  xxv.,  in  tlio  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
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ulcerated,  whilst  in  the  latter  there  is  generally  irregular  thickening 
from  interstitial  exudation,  and  frequently  ulceration.  The  microscope 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  differential  diagnosis  should  particles  be 
expectorated,  or  removed  during  life  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope. 
Several  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  where  the  histological 
features  were  decidedly  those  of  cancer,  whilst  the  clinical  history 
was  of  a  totally  opposite  character.  The  laryngoscopic  appearances 
and  constitutional  symptoms  furnish  much  more  important  indications 
in  relation  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various  kinds  of  gi-owth 
than  the  microscopic  examination. 

Pathology. — The  non-malignant  kinds  of  tumour  are  essentially 
local  productions — the  result  of  a  perverted  nutritive  process  in  which 
gro^yth  is  excessive  and  development  imperfect.  Hence  the  formation 
of  tissues  of  abnormal  size  and  morbid  structure.  They  are  probably 
always  associated  in  their  origin  with  local  hypereemia.  In  the  case 
of  malignant  growths,  in  addition  to  the  local  changes,  there  are  con- 
stitutional influences  in  operation  which  will  be  found  fully  described 
elsewhere. 

MoEBiD  Anatomy.— The  benign  growths  found  in  the  larynx  are 
Papillomata,  Fibromata,  Fibro-cellular  Tumours,  Cystic  Tumours,  Sar- 
comata, and  Lipomata,  and  they  are  here  enumerated  in  their  order  of 
frequency..  The  malignant  growths  belong  either  to  EpitheHal  or 
Encephaloid  varieties. 

Fapillomata  are  by  far  the  most  common  of  laryngeal  growtlis 
three-fourths  of  all  the  benign  cases  being  of  this  nature.    The  papillary 
growths,  "in  their  general  form  and  arrangement,  have  many  points 
of  resemblance,  but  on  the  enlarged  scale,  to  the  papiHtB,  which  in 
various  locahties  constitute  natural  projections  from  free  surfaces 
more  especially  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.    Their  basis 
substance  is  formed  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  continuous  with 
that  which  normally  exists  in  the  part;  whUst  the  free  surface  is 
covered  by  an  epithelium,  which  may  vary  in  thickness  and  its 
number  of  layers  according  to  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  Blood-vessels 
and  even  nerves  enter  into  the  interior  of  the  papilla  "i  These 
papillary  growths  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's-head  to  a  cherry,  and  may 
even  attain  a  larger  size ;  but  after  reaching  a  certain  magnitude  their 
growth  sometimes  ceases  spontaneously.    They  grow  rather  quickly 
especially  m  their  early  stages.    To  the  naked  eye  they  have  a 
rough  lobular  laminated  appearance,  and  they  are  generally  soft  and 
even  friable  to  the  touch.    Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  kindly  made 
microscopic  examinations  of  many  of  the  growths  of  this  kind  which 
I  have  removed  during  life  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.    He  has 

1  Lectures  on  Surgical  PatholoOT.    By  James  Patret   F  T?  S3  t-v^- 

For  an  elaborate  description  of^t^iese  LoX   the  read;/ f.'  f     ^dition  p.  691. 

Krankheiten  Geschwiilste,  vol.  i.  p.  334  c  t  sen     Wi?  to  Virchow's 

Papillomata  as  a  sub-ord  r  of  his  LgrdivlS' of  Kbro  X  ^''^^^"^"S^^* 
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described  tliem  generally  as  "  consisting  of  more  or  less  perfect  con- 
nective tissue,  clothed  with  many  layers  of  epithelium."  In  some  of 
them  "  enlarged  racemose  glands,  the  terminal  vesicles  of  which  were 
filled  with  minute  nncleated  cells  and  granular  matter,"  were  observed. 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark  thus  described  one  case  : — "  The  growth  was  found 
to  consist  of  two  sets  of  particles,  one  membranous,  the  other  warty 
or  obscurely  papilliform.  The  membranous  portions  consisted  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  layers  of  scaly  epithelium,  surrounded  and  penetrated 
by  a  confervoid  growth.  The  epithelial  cells  composing  the  layers 
were  polygonal,  flattened,  nucleated,  and  easily  affected  by  weak 
alkalies  and  acids.  The  nucleus  of  each  cell  was  oval,  abruptly  defined, 
rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  containing  cell,  in  most  cases  sur- 
rounded by  a  clear  halo,  and  in  some  showing  signs  of  division.  The 
papillary  portion  consisted  of  simple  outgrowths  of  imcleated  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  rudely-formed  blood-vessels,  clothed  with  numerous 
layers  of  scaly  epithelium,  similar  to  those  already  described.  Some 
of  the  papillae  exhibited  large  vacuoles  or  spaces  filled  with  colloid 
matter,  which  in  one  or  two  instances  had  burst  through  the  covering 
epithelium."  Papillomata  show  a  greater  disposition  to  recurrence 
than  other  growths. 

Fibromata. — The  fibrous  tumours  of  the  larynx,  like  those  occurring 
elsewhere,  are  found  to  consist  of  bundles  of  white  fibres  diverging 
and  interlacing  in  various  directions.  They  seldom  attain  a  larger 
size  than  a  hazel-nut,  and  when  removed  show  no  disposition  to 
recurrence. 

Fihro-cellular  Tu7nours  of  the  larynx  are  comparatively  rare.  Their 
growth  is  rather  slow,  but  they  sometimes  attain  a  huge  size.  "  They 
consist,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "  of  delicate  fibro-cellular  tissue,  in  fine 
undulating  and  interlacing  bundles  of  filaments.  In  the  interstitial 
liquid  or  half-liquid  substance,  nucleated  cells  appear  imbedded  in  a 
clear  or  dimly  granular  substance."  Unlike  the  mucous  polypi  of 
the  nose,  they  exhibit  no  disposition  to  recurrence. 

Cystic  Growths  are  still  more  uncommon  in  the  larynx.  I  have 
only  met  with  two  cases — both  situated  on  the  epiglottis.  They  are, 
however,  occasionally  found  near  the  ventricular  orifice.  They  con- 
tain a  thick,  white,  semi-fluid  sebaceous  material,  which  on  micro- 
scopic examination  is  found  to  consist  of  epithelial  cells  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration,  with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  the  proper 
secretion  of  the  glandulae.  When-  thoroughly  emptied,  they  show 
no  disposition  to  form  again. 

The  other  kinds  of  benign  tumour,  such  as  Lipomata,  Vascular 
Tumours,  Hydatids,  &c.,  are  too  rare  to  require  a  special  description 
in  an  article  of  this  kind. 

Cancer. — Under  Cancer  we  must  consider  the  two  kinds  which  are 
found  in  the  larynx.  These  are  (1)  malignant  epithelial,  and  (2)  euce- 
phaloid.   (1)  Malignant  epithelial.  Though  considered  with  reference 


Op.  cit.  p.  466. 
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to  otlier  morbid  conditions  of  tlie  larynx,  epithelial  cancer  is  not 
common ;  as  compared  with  many  other  situations,  the  larynx  must 
be  regarded  as  a  favourite  site.  The  epiglottis  is  the  part  most 
frequently  attacked,  and  next  to  it  the  ary-epiglottic  folds.  It 
often  gives  rise  to  large  ragged  ulcerations.  The  disease  may  be 
primary,  or  consecutive  to  disease  in  adjacent  parts — the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  or  thyroid  gland.  Cancer  in  the  larynx  is  seldom  secon- 
dary, in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  generally  employed  by  pathologists, 
(2)  Encephaloid  cancer  is  less  common  than  the  epithelial  variety, 
but,  like  it,  is  often  consecutive.  It  is  characterised  by  its  greater 
tendency  to  induce  interstitial  exudation  and  consequent  thickening, 
and  perhaps  by  its  lesser  proneness  to  ulceration.  As  already 
remarked,  it  often  produces  considerable  displacement. 

In  addition  to  the  different  forms  of  morbid  growth  here  described, 
others  are  said  to  have  occasionally  existed  in  the  larynx.  Eyland 
quotes  a  case  of  "hydatids"  in  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  from 
Andral,  which  gave  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  a  foreign  body  at  that 
part.^  The  same  author  speaks  of  "cartilaginous  tumours"  in  the 
larynx,  and  gives  several  illustrations  of  supposed  tumours  of 
this  sort.  There  is  no  reason  why  enchondroma  should  not  be 
developed  in  this  part,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  has  not  been 
observed  by  any  pathologist  of  note.  Erectile  tumours  are  described 
as  occurring  in  the  larynx,  by  Eokitansky. 

Pkognosis. — The  prognosis  as  regards  a  fatal  termination  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  growth,  and,  as  regards  recovery  of  function,  on 
whether  the  growth  can  be  removed.  Cases  of  true  cancer,  of  course, 
always  prove  fatal ;  whilst  the  other  kinds  of  tumour  ought  never  to 
do  so.  I 

Therapeutics.— Small  growths  not  giving  rise  to  functional  dis- 
turbance, and  showing  no  disposition  to  increase  in  size,  need  not  be 
interfered  with ;  but  where  the  neoplasm  is  large,  and  where  it  shows  a 
disposition  to  grow,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  with  the  aid  of 
the  laryngoscope.  This  removal  may  be  effected  by  evulsion,  for 
which  various  instruments  are  suitable.  Most  to  be  recommended  are 
forceps  of  different  lengths,  and  opening  in  different  directions  •  thus 
for  a  growth  on  the  ventricular  band,  a  pair  of  short  forceps  openinc^ 
m  the  lateral  direction  is  required,  whilst  for  a  growth  on  or  below  the 
vocal  cords  a  much  longer  forceps  and  opening  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction  are  indicated.  My  tube-forceps  are  very  useful,  especially  if 
the  larynx  is  small.  Ecraseurs  are  not.  as  a  rule,  to  be  recom- 
mended, but  Stoerck's  (^craseur,  which  has  a  rigid  metal  loop  pro 
tecting  the  wire,  is,  however,  often  semceable.  No  force  should 
be  used  m  the  evulsion  of  growths.  Where  they  cannot  be  removed 
without  undue  effort,  crushing  of  the  growth  will  often  cause  atrophy. 

*  RylancI,  Diseases  f  tbo  Larynx,  p.  226. 
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In  som-e  cases,  the  base  of  the  growth  may  be  incised  with  the  laryngeal 
lancet ;  or  if  the  tumour  be  too  large  for  this  method,  forceps  havin^^  a 
cuttmg  edge  may  be  employed  with  perfect  safety  and  with  the  best 
results.  Galvano-cautery,  on  account  of  the  pain  it  generally  causes, 
and  the  risk  of  subsequent  inflammation,  cannot  be  recommended! 
Caustic  solutions  I  have  not  found  to  be  of  any  service  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  growths,  small  in  size  and  symmetrical  in  situation, 
are  of  the  nature  of  condylomata.  In  these  cases  the  tumours  possess 
but  a  very  feeble  organization,  and  are  often  dispersed  bj  the  appli- 
cation of  caustic  or  astringent  solutions. 

Should  the  growth  be  very  large  and  threaten  suffocation,  and  should 
severe  spasm  be  induced  by  attempts  at  removal  through  the  upper 
opening  of  the  larynx,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  should  be  per- 
formed ;  the  neoplasm  may  be  afterwards  removed,  either  with  the  aid 
of  the  laryngoscope  or  by  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  cancer, 
relief  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  inhalation  of  simple  hot 
steam,  or  steam  impregnated  with  various  sedative  principles,  as 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  Acute  Laryngitis.  I  have  seen  a  few 
cases  in  which  removal  of  a  malignant  growth,  situated  so  as  to  seri- 
ously impede  respiration  and  deglutition,  has  been  attended  with  very 
great  temporary  relief.  One  such  case  is  reported  in  Pathological 
Transactions,  vol.  xxi.  p.  53. 


Neukoses  (Nervous  Affections  of  the  Larynx). 

Under  this  head  are  included — (1)  Diseases  of  the  Motor  System, 
and  (2)  Diseases  of  the  Sensory  System. 


DISEASES  of  the  MOTOR  SYSTEM. 

This  division  embraces — first,  Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Vocal 
Cords ;  and  secondly.  Spasm  (or  Spasmodic  Approximation)  of  the 
Muscles  of  the  Vocal  Cords." 

The  varieties  of  paralysis  are  so  numerous,  and  their  nature  so 
different  in  different  cases,  that  it  is  better  to  consider  them  separately 
under  the  following  heads : — (1)  Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of  the 
Vocal  Cords  ;  (2)  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 
These  may  again  be  divided  into  (a)  unilateral  and  (J)  bilateral  para- 
lysis. 

Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of  the  Voeal  Cords. 

Definition.— A  condition  in  which,  owing  to  'the  non-ajJiiroxi- 
mation  of  the  vocal  cords  on  attempted  phonation,  there  is  loss  of 
voice. 
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Synonyms. — Latin  —  Paralysis  Glottidis,  .Aphonia  Paralytica, 
Aphonia;  French — Aphonie;  German — Kehlkopflahmung ;  English — 
riinctional  Aphonia,  Hysterical  Aphonia,  Aphonia. 

Causes. — ^Debility  and  hysteria  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
this  condition ;  it  often,  however,  originates  in  congestion,  and  remains 
after  the  hypersemia  has  passed  away.  The"  rare  cases  of  inter- 
mittent aphonia  dependent  on  malarious  influences,  which  have  been 
reported,^  probably  belong  to  this  category.  I  have  once  seen  it 
caused  by  extensive  cerebral  disorganization  from  a  tumour  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  condition^  is  seen  with  the  laryngoscope,  on 
directing  the  patient  to  attempt  to  produce  some  vocal  sound, — that 
is,  to  try  to  say  "  ah  "  or  "  e ; "  the  vocal  cords  may  not  move,  or  may 
approach  each  other  only  very  slightly — in  all  cases  remaining 
distinctly  apart.  As  the  vocal  cords  remain  at  the  side  of  the 
larynx,  the  condition  might  be  called  "bilateral  paralysis  with 
lateral  fixture."  The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  generally 
pale.  The  voice,  of  course,  is  always  suppressed.  It  is  only  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords  which  is  im- 
paired;  the  involuntary  or  reflex  movements,  especially  those  of  a 
forcible  character,  are  not  generally  affected.  Thus,  coughing  and 
sneezing  are  usually  accompanied  with  sound,  showing  that  the  cords 
approximate.  In  laughing,  however,  where  the  expirations  are  much 
less  forcible,  especially  in  feeble  people,  there  is  often  no  sound.  In 
other  words,  these  patients  do  not  laugh,  but  only  smile,  the  term 
"laughter,"  strictly  considered,  being  an  audible  manifestation.  The 
constitutional  condition  is  such  as  has  been  already  indicated  under 
the  head  of  the  Causes  of  the  local  phenomena. 

Pathology.— The  pathology  of  the  disease  probably  consists  in  the 
"nerve-force  "  being  feebly  or  imperfectly  evolved,  or  not  directed  in 
the  proper  channel :  there  is  no  lesion  here.  The  muscles,  which  are 
paralysed,  are  the  crico-arytsenoidei  laterales  on  both  sides,  and  the 
arytsenoideus  proprius. 

ProCxNOSIS.— The  prognosis  is  very  favourable  in  almost  all  cases. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  local  remedies 
which  tend  to  excite  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords.  Stimulant 
solutions  were  formerly  recommended,  but  Faradization  is  a  far  more 
effective  remedy.  One  pole  should  be  applied  over  the  thyroid' 
cartilage  externally,  the  other  one  to  the  vocal  cords.  My  "  larvno-eal 
electrode  "2  ^ill  be  found  very  useful.  With  it,  I  have  citred 
aphonia  of  eight,  and  even  ten  years'  standing.    The  instrument  has 

'  Valleix,  BuHetiu  de  Therapic,  1843. 

2  Made  by  Mayer,  59,  Great  Portland  Street,  "W. 
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been  also  successfully  used  by  other  laryngoscopists,  both  in  this 
countiy  and  on  the  Continent.  The  patient's  health  may  generally 
be  benefited  by  constitutional  (tonic)  remedies. 

Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which,  owing  to  one  of  the  vocal 
cords  not  being  drawn  to  the  median  line  on  attempted  phonation, 
there  is  loss  of  voice. 

Causes. — The  condition  may  be  caused  by  local  injuries,  may 
occur  in  chronic  toxaemia  (lead  and  arsenic),  or  may  be  due  to'  cere- 
bral disease,  or  pressure  on  the  pneumogastric  or  its  recurrent  branch. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  its  occurrence  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria  is 
due  to  the  first  or  second  cause. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  seen  with  the  laryngoscope.  On 
attempted  phonation  one  vocal  cord  remains  at  the  side  of  the  larynx, 
whilst  the  other  is  drawn  to  the  median  line.  The  condition  may 
be  described  as  "unilateral  paralysis  with  lateral  fixtm^e."  The 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  affected  cord  is  generally  congested. 
There  is  aphonia  or  dyspnoea,  and  usually  an  absence  of  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  When  the  paralysis  is  complete,  or  even  much 
marked,  the  acts  of  coughing,  sneezing,  and  laughing  are  always 
altered  in  character,  and  often  unaccompanied  by  sound:  indeed,  a 
modification  of  the  natural  cough  or  sneeze  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  the  condition.  When  the  unilateral  paralysis  is 
accompanied  with  loss  of  power  of  the  same  side  of  the  tongue  and 
palate,  it  indicates  serious  cerebral  disease  near  the  nucleus  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves.^ 

Pathology. — As  regards  the  pathological  anatomy,  I  may  observe, 
that  in  the  only  case  of  this  disease — a  case  of  seven  years'  standing, 
which  I  have  examined  after  death,  there  was  considerable  atrophy 
of  the  crico-arytsenoideus  lateralis  on  the  affected  side.  Tlie  ary- 
tsenoideus  proprius  did  not  seem  to  suffer.  The  disease  is  probably 
often  due  to  inflammatory  exudation,  either  of  a  simple  or  dyscrasic 
character,  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  When  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  or  its  recurrent  branch  are  pressed  upon,  the  abductor  muscle 
is  always  so  much  more  affected  than  its  antagonist,  that  the  function 
of  the  adductor  seems  to  be  little  affected. 

Peognosis. — The  condition  not  being  in  itself  dangerous,  and  being 
generally  due  to  local  causes,  need  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  serious 
apprehensions.  If  there  is  evidence,  such  as  paralysis  of  other  parts,  to 

1  See  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson's  valuable  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Kerrous 
System.    Loud,  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  361,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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show  that  the  disease  is  due  to  cerebral  causes,  the  prognosis  is, 
however,  serious.    It  is  always  very  difficult  to  cure. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  for 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors ;  it  is  not,  however,  generally  so 
successful.  When  resisting  the  action  of  my  ordinary  electrode,  the 
"  No.  3  laryngeal  electrode,"  by  means  of  which  one  pole  can  be  passed 
into  the  larynx  and  the  other  into  the  hyoid  fossa,  so  that  the  current 
passes  through  the  crico-arytyenoideus  lateralis,  may  be  employed. 
Constitutional  remedies  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of 
chronic  tox£emia. 

Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Ahductors  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which,  owing  to  the  vocal  cords  not 
being  drawn  aside  (but  remaining  fixed  near  the  median  line)  in 
inspiration,  there  is  great  dyspnoea  and  stridulous  breathing,  without 
much  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  voice. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  this  condition  are  generally  cerebral,  but 
morbid  influences  which  affect  both  pneumogastric  or  both  recurrent 
nerves  may  give  rise  to  it.  In  a  case  of  ex-ophthalmic  goitre,  I  once 
saw  it  caused  by  an  enlarged  and  constricting  thyroid  gland,  which 
passed  round  the  trachea  and  pressed  on  both  recurrent  nerves  ; 
scrofulous  deposit  in  the  bronchial  and  cervical  glands,  especially 
in  children,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  it.  In  cancer  of  the  oesophagus, 
when  the  deposit  affects  the  anterior  wall  of  that  tube,  botJi  the  re- 
currents  may  be  involved.  It  is,  however,  most  commonly  caused 
by  central  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  It  sometimes  depends  on 
simple  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  without  there  being  any  evidence 
of  implication  of  the  nerves.    The  condition  is  fortunately  very  rare. 

Symptoms. — On  making  a  laryngoscopic  examination,  the  vocal 
cords  do  not  separate  at  all  on  inspiration.  There  is  a  slight  interval 
between  them,  which  alters  very  little,  except  in  forced  expira- 
tion, as  when  the  vocal  cords  approximate  completely.  As  the 
vocal  cords  always  remain  near  the  median  line  in  this  form 
of  paralysis,  it  might  be  called  "  bilateral  paralysis  with  central 
fixture."  The  vocal  cords  are  generally  slightly  congested.  The  voice 
is  usually  but  little  affected,  but  it  may  be  rather  harsh  :  if  the  patient 
does  not  move  at  all,  the  respiration  may  be  little  affected;  the 
least  exertion,  however,  brings  on  dyspnoea  and  stridulous  breathino-. 
The  cough  is  croupy.  The  condition  is  in  itself  apt  to  produclj 
constitutional  symptoms — such  as  wasting  and  febrile  excitement  • 
and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  other  parts,  or  by  the 
cachexia  of  the  disease  which  indirectly  causes  it.  In  'children  it 
produces  the  symptoms  of  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  Dr.  Ley  con- 
sidered that  laryngisnms  was  always  of  a  paralytic  nature,  and  always 
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due  to  the  same  cause, — uamely,  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerves. 
True  laryngismus  depends  on  other  causes  which  operate  in  an 
opposite  way.^  The  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords, 
which  produces  symptoms  of  laryngismus,  is  found  in  children  of  a 
more  advanced  age  than  those  who  are  attacked  by  the  ordinary- 
form  of  laryngismus— that  is,  by  spasmodic  laryngismus ;  of  course, 
however,  the  paralytic  form  may  also  occur  to  the  youngest  infants. 
It  differs  also  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  do  not  completely  pass 
away ;  exacerbations  may  occur,  but  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  constant  stridor  and  dyspnoea. 

Pathology  and  Moebid  Anatomy.— The  pathology  of  the  disease 
has,  to.  a  certain  extent,  been  discussed  in  considering  its  etiology. 
The  disease  consists  essentially  in  a  loss  of  power  of  the  ary- 
tsenoidei  x^ostici,  the  powerful  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  is 
dependent  on  the  interception  or  non-generation  of  the  nerve  current 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  pneumogastric  and  its  branches, 
supplies  those  muscles  in  the  normal  state.  In  the  case  of  a  patient 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  in  the  London  Hospital, 
where  I  had  diagnosed  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  during  life, 
these  muscles,  when  examined  by  Mr.  Eivington  after  death,  were 
found  to  be  greatly  atrophied.  There  is  probably,  generally,  also 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  structure. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  serious  both  on  account  of  the 
immediate  danger  of  suffocation  implied  b}'-  the  condition,  and  from 
its  being  sometimes  an  indication  of  some  very  serious  disease  else- 
where, either  in  the  brain  or  along  the  trunks  or  branches  of  both 
pneumogastric  nerves.  The  condition  is  in  itself  highly  dangerous ; 
for  though  the  simple  action  of  the  adductors  (the  abductors  being 
paralysed)  is  not  generally  sufficient  to  close  the  glottis  completely, 
the  addition  of  a  little  inflammatory  swelling  or  cedema  would  soon 
bring  about  that  state. 

Treatment. — The  operation  of  tracheotomy  should  be  j)erformed 
without  delay,  to  save  the  x)atient  from  dying  of  suffocation.  The 
operation  would  be  likely  to  exercise  a  favourable  effect  on  the  cere- 
bral disease,  for  the  indirect  influence  of  the  exceedingly  narrowed 
glottis  (through  the  respiratory  system)  on  the  cerebral  circulation 
must  be  highly  injurious.  I  cannot  recommend  any  medical  treat- 
ment either  of  a  local  or  general  character. 

Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductor  of  one  Vocal  Cord. 

Definition.— A  condition  in  which,  owing  to  one  vocal  cord  not 
being  drawn  aside  (but  remaining  near  the  median  line)  on  inspiration, 


^  Seo  Spasm  of  tho  Vocal  Cords,  p.  448. 
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there  is  some  dyspnoea  and  stridulous  breathing,  without  much  altera- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  voice. 

Causes. — The  causes  which  lead  to  paralysis  of  one  abductor  are 
the  same  as  those  which  produce  the  bilateral  form  of  paralysis,  but 
the  condition  now  under  consideration  is  more  often  due  to  peripheral 
causes ;  that  is  to  say,  to  pressure  on  one  pneuniogastric  or  one 
recurrent  nerve.  Aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  pressure  on 
the  left  recurrent  nerve  not  unfrequently  produce  this  kind  of  para- 
lysis of  the  left  vocal  cord;^  and  in  the  year  1866  a  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  right  carotid  occurred  in  my  practice,  in  which  the 
right  vocal  cord  was  paralysed.  Cancerous  tumours  occasionally 
involve  the  pneumogastric  or  its  branches,  and  the  strumous  glands 
along  the  trachea  may  do  so  likewise.  In  malignant  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus,  when  the  disease  affects  the  anterior  wall  of  that  tube, 
one  of  the  recurrent  nerves  is  occasionally  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  can  be  observed  with  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope ;  on  directing  the  patient  to  inspire,  the  affected  vocal 
cord  is  not  drawn  to  the  side  as  in  the  normal  state ;  its  inner  edo-e, 
however,  is  not  quite  in  the  median  line.  The  vocal  cords  are  o-ene- 
rally  congested.  The  condition  may  be  described  as  "  unilateral  para- 
lysis with  central  fixture."  There  is  stridulous  breathing  and  dyspncea 
on  the  slightest  exertion,  but  the  two  last  symptoms,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  not  quite  so  severe  as  where  both  cords  are  affected. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  different  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  this  form  of  paralysis,  but  this  kind  of  glottic  obstruction 
generally  after  a  time  causes  symptoms  of  irritative  fever. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— The  immediate  nature  of  the  disease 
and  condition  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
found  in  bilateral  paralysis  with  central  fixture,  but  here  the  disease 
only  affects  one  side.  In  several  cases  which  I  have  brought  before  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London,^  the  muscle  of  the  affected  side  has  been 
seen  to  be  completely  wasted— only  a  few  of  its  inner  and  lower  fibres 
remaining,  whilst  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  was  healthy  and  well 
nourished.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  left  recurrent  nerve  has  been 
so  completely  incorporated  in  a  cancerous  or  an  aneurisraal  tumour 
that  its  course  (after  entering  into  the  tumour)  could  not  be  traced  ' 


Peognosis.— The  condition  is  generally  indicative  of  very  serious 
disease  elsewhere,  and  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  should  be  crivpn 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  case.  ^ 

TEEATMENT.-There  is  generally  little  to  be  done  towards  the  cure 

and  xxf  '"'^         '^'''''•'"^  """^  Transactions,  vols.  xvii.  xix. 

^  Pathological  Transactions,  vols.  xvii.  xix.  and  xxi. 
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of  the  disease  :  tracheotomy  should  be  iDerfonned  if  tlie  symptoms  of 
suffocation  are  at  all  urgent. 

Varieties. — In  addition  to  the  more  palpable  forms  of  paralysis 
■which  on  the  one  hand  produce  aphonia,  and  on  the  other  lead  to 
suffocation,  there  are  certain  states  in  which  loss  of  power  is  mani- 
fested, by  the  inability  to  produce  certain  notes  in  singing.  Here  the 
crico-thyroid  or  thyro-arytenoid  muscles — muscles,  the  action  of  which, 
though  generally  supposed  to  be  antagonistic,  is  probably,  in  point  of 
fact,  co-ordinate — are  generally  at  fault.  The  limits  of  this  article 
render  a  detailed  handling  of  this  difficult  subject  impossible ;  but 
for  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  my  pamphlet  on  the  subject.^ 
The  prognosis,  as  regards  cure,  must  depend  on  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  duration  of  the  condition,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  voice 
(whether  it  be  tenor  or  bass).  The  treatment  must  sometimes  be  sti- 
mulant (electricity,  astringent  solutions,  &c.),  at  other  times  sedative. 


Spasm  (or  Spasmodic  Approximation)  of  the  Muscles  of  the 

Vocal  Cords. 

Defi-nition. — A  condition  in  which  there  is  sudden  temporaiy 
complete  or  incomplete  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords,  charac- 
terised in  the  former  case  by  arrest  of  the  respiratory  movements  and 
apncea,  in  the  latter  by  stridulous  inspiration  and  dyspnoea. 

Synonyms.  —  Latin — Laryngismus  stridulus,  Laryngitis  stridula. 
Spasmus  glottidis,  Oynanche  stridula,  Cynanche  trachealis  spasmo- 
dica,  Asthma  Koppii,  Asthma  Millari,  Asthma  intermittens  infantum, 
Astiima  thymicum ;  French — Laryngite  stridrdeuse.  Faux  croup.  Pseu- 
do-croup nerveux,  Spasme  de  la  Glotte;  German — Kehlkopf-krampf, 
Stimmritzenkrampf  (Cerebral  Croup,  Pseudo- croup);  English — Millar's 
Asthma,  Crowing  Inspiration,  Child- crowing,  Spasm  of  the  Glottis, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Spurious  Croup,  Cerebral  Croup,  &c.  &c. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords  are  involved  in  a 
considerable  amount  of  obscurity,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
many  influences  may  be  concerned  in  its  production ;  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  etiological  features  concerning  it  should  have 
undergone  various  changes  and  modifications. 

The  causes  may  be  divided  into  (1)  central,  and  (2)  peripheral— the 
latter  being  subdivided  into  {a)  direct,  and  (h)  reflex. 

1.  The  disease  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  always  dependent 
on  cerebral  disease,  or  at  least  on  a  disordered  state  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,2  and  this  view,  which  has  been  assailed  in  various  ways,  seems 
to  be  again  gaining  ground.    Numerous  cases  are  on  record,  where 

^  Hoavsoness  and  Loss  of  Voice.    Churchill,  1868. 

'  Commentaries  on  Diseases  of  Children,  by  Dr.  John  Clarke. 
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other  admitted  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  manifested  themselve«» 
^  f  Wngeal  spasm.    Limited  congestion  or 

mteistitial  exudation  of  serous  fluid,  near  the  origin  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  IS  probably  the  condition  of  the  brain  which  is 
concerned  m  the  production  of  this  phenomenon.    In  many  cases 

Lrr\  f''^'^''  if  present,Tof  too 

delicate  a  nature  for  detection,  and  stHl  more  frequently  a  morbid 

evL  w?rthet^^  ^^'"^^^^^^  ^1---  He-ce, 

to  speak  with  .pin?  r  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  it  is  impossible 
ceiebinl  aCfo,        ^  f  ^^'^  condition.  The 

A  rachiH^^^^^^^  dependent  on  a  dyscrasic  state. 

no^oPd    O  ?f  f      ?  °f  lias  frequently  been 

noticed.  Out  of  ninety-six  cases  of  laryngismus  examined  bv  LedVv^ 

Jen::ZrmXm^^^^  experience'of  sl'S^iS 

bcrofula  has  also  been  regarded  as  an  active  predisposinrr  cause  of 

of  the  glottis."   fSm^^^       conceived)  "paralysis  of  the  cUlators- 
especially  in  Germry  %oTs?del  ll  ^"^T-  '""^ 
br^t  at  p/esent  its'SC  if cotSlTf n  f  ^  ^^^'^^gi^^^^^^^ 
character.    In  so  far  as  th^p  nf  to  be  of  a  very  exceptional 

of  the  abductor  so  thrvocS  coiS^^^^  ^ir^V''^ 
neuroses,  but  they  probaWv  n^/!n    ^  *°  section  of 

by.obstnicting  th?  ^SLf  ^ciiS^^^^^^^  '^^^-tors 
giving  rise  to  cerebral  irritation.  ''"lou^n  tiie  neck,  and  thus 

1  J™\  ^e.Wkopfkraukheiten,  p.  201.    Berlin  19ri 

2  See  art.  Rickets,  vol.  i.  p.  786: 


VOL,  III.     '  ^'"^^^^-^  rr.x.  Franlc.  1S20. 
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(h)  Amongst  the  reflex  causes  of  spasm  we  have  those  acting 
directly  on  the  larynx  and  those  operating  at  a  distance.  Attacks 
not  unfrequently  come  on  whilst  the  child  is  sucking  or  rather  swal- 
lowing, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  here  is  the  passage 
of  liquid  into  the  larynx.  Spasm  produced  by  dangling  the  child  in 
the  air  is  probably  caused  by  the  impression  of  a  current  of  air  on  the 
glottis.  Amongst  the  reflex  causes  of  laryngismus  which  act  at  a 
distance,  there  is  the  irritation  of  teething,  the  presence  of  indigestible 
food  or  helminthoid  parasites  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  currents  of  cold  air  on  the  integument.  It  sometimes  super- 
venes on  the  cure  of  a  protracted  diarrhoea  or  a  chronic  skin  affection, 
but  these  causes  probably  act  by  setting  up  cerebral  irritation.  It  has 
been  noticed  by  Sir  William  Jenner  ^  that  the  mother's  health  has  an 
important  influence  in  the  production  of  rickets,  and  Kopp  has  made 
precisely  the  same  observation  with  regard  to  laryngismus.  Here  there 
is  another  link  towards  the  chain  of  association  which  Sir  William 
Jenner  has  attempted  to  establish  between  these  two  morbid  conditions. 
The  greater  liability  of  the  male  sex,  which  occurs  in  other  laryngeal 
diseases,  holds  good  here.  The  disease  is  most  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  six  months  and  two  years. 

Symptoms. — The  age  of  the  patient  destroys  the  value  of  subjective 
symptoms,  but  those  of  an  objective  character  are  sufficiently  marked. 
The  following  is  the  common  history  of  a  flrst  attack.  A  child  put  to 
bed,  apparently  in  its  ordinary  state  of  health,  wakes  up  suddenly  at 
about  midnight  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  inspiration  being  accom- 
panied by  a  crowing  noise  similar  to  that  heard  in  croup.    After  two 
or  three  of  these  stridulous  inspirations,  the  frightened  child  bursts 
out  crying  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  fast  asleep  again,  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.    This  description  does  not  apply  to  every  case.    The  child 
may  have  been  peevish  and  fretful  for  a  few  days  before,  may  have 
suff"ered  from  loss  of  appetite,  and  may  have  been  restless  at  night,  or 
a  slight  "  catch "  in  the  breath  may  have  been  previously  noticed. 
The  first  attack  may  come  on  at  any  other  time,  but  it  most  frequently 
occurs  during  sleep.    The  next  day  the  child  may  be  quite  well,  and 
there  may  be  no  further  return  of  the  symptoms,  but  it  often  happens 
that  another  attack  comes  on  about  the  same  hour  the  following  night. 
The  second  attack  is  generally  more  severe  than  the  first,  both  in  its 
character  and  duration.    In  severe  cases,  indeed,  the  paroxysms  are  of 
a  most  urgent  kind  and  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  A  severe 
fit  of  laryngismus  may  be  thus  described:  the  breathing  suddenly 
iDccomes  greatly  embarrassed,  each  act  of  inspiration  being  much  pro- 
longed and  accompanied  by  a  harsh  stridor:  suddenly  the  sound 
ceases,  the  glottis  is  completely  closed,  and  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  chest  are  suspended.    The  flush  which  first  lit  up  the  coun- 
tenance gives  way  to  pallor  and  afterwards  to  lividity.    The  eyeballs 
roll,  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  turgid,  the  fingers  close  on  tlie  thumb, 
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wLich  is  bent  in  the  palm,  and  the  hands  are  flexed  on  the  wrist; 
spasm  likewise  affects  the  feet,  the  great  toe  is  drawn  away  from  the 
other  toes,  and  the  foot  is  flexed  and  rotated  slightly  outwards.  These 
so-called  "  carpo-pedal "  contractions  are  probably  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  great  pain.    The  disease,  indeed,  may  partake  of  the 
character  and  assume  the  form  of  epilepsy.    Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysm  just  described,  the  patient  may  survi\'e  it,  the 
apncea  being  succeeded  by  stridulous  breathing,  and  by  relaxation  of  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  feet  and  hands  ;  but  when  the  symptoms 
are  of  the  dangerous  character  just  described,  the  paroxysm  is  sure  to 
be  quickly  followed  by  others— in  one  of  which  the  child  dies.  The 
severity  of  the  attacks  varies  between  the  mild  paroxysm  which  has 
been  described  as  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
one  sufiaciently  intense  to  cause  death.    The  spasm  is  characterised  by 
Its  sudden  occurrence  and  by  its  complete  remission,  as  a  rule  by  the 
entire  absence  of  febrile  irritation  and  by  the  progressive  severity  of 
the  spasm,  as  regards  recurrence,  duration,  and  intensity.  Some  of  the 
associated  symptoms  of  laryngismus  may  likewise  be  present,  such  as 
hydrocephalus,  a  rachitic  condition,  or  enlargement  of  the  thymus  body. 

;  Diagnosis.— The  non-febrile  and  distinctly  intermittent  nature  of 
the  affection  differentiates  it  from  true  croup,  and  its  own  distinctive 
characters  from  all  other  diseases. 

Pathology.— The  pathology  of  the  disease  has  been  considerably 
encroached  upon  in  considering  its  causes,  but  there  still  remains 
somethmg  to  be  said  concerning  its  nature.    There  are  two  points  on 
which  It  appears  to  me  necessary  to  insist :  these  are  (1)  that  in  all 
cases  there  is  an  altered  state  of  the  nerve-centres ;  and  (2)  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the  stridulous  inspiration  and 
apncea  is  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords.    The  facts  which 
point  to  an  alteration  m  the  brain  substance  (whether  recognisable  or 
not)  are  first,  that  both  sides  of  the  body  (both  vocal  cords)  are  affected  • 
secondly,  that  the  various  aUeged  causes  (such  as  dentition,  indigestion) 
are  not  only  often  m  operation  without  the  production  of  laryngeal 
spasm,  but  when  they  do  give  rise  to  that  symptom  they  necessarily  act 
through  the  brain  ;  thirdly,  that  frequently  other  admitted  symptoms 
of  cerebra  irritation,  such  as  the  carpo-pedal  contractions,  are  present. 
That  the  disease  depends  on  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords 
appears  probable  for  the  following  reasons  :-(!)  The  other  phenomena 
are  those  of  spasm  (carpo-pedal  contractions).  (2)  Complete  closure  of 
.the  glottis  never  takes  place  under  physiological  conditions,  and  there- 
lore  It  is  improbable  that  the  simple  action  of  the  adductors  of  the 
vocal  cords  could  cause  complete  closure  of  the  glottis  (the  action  of 
the  abductors  being  in  abeyance);  in  support  o'f  this  v  ew  I  mav 
<^bserve  that  m  three  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  crico-aryta^noideus 
posticus  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  inner  ed  fe  of  ? l  o 
.iffected  cord  was  not  adducted  to  the  median  line.   (3)  The  Ual 
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remission  of  so  urgent  a  symptom  points 'to  its  cause  being  of  a 
spasmodic  nature ;  there  being,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  instance  of 
complete  paralysis  of  a  truly  paroxysmal  character, 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  character  of  the  paroxysm 
and  its  supposed  cause.  The  cases  mainly  dependent  on  reflex  causes 
(dentition  or  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal)  generally  do  well, 
whilst  those  due  to  direct  pressure  and  those  mainly  caused  by  cerebral 
irritation  are  more  frequently  fatal.  Thymic  asthma  is  especially 
dangerous,  and  if  there  is  evidence  (such  as  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  gland)  to  show  that  the  spasm  is  of  that  character,  the  most 
unfavourable  opinion  must  be  given.  The  length  of  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms  is  a  good  prognostic  guide — the  longer  the 
interval,  the  better  the  chance  of  recovery. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  must  be  twofold :  first,  to  relieve 
quickly  the  spasm  of  the  glottis ;  secondly,  to  attack  the  source  of  the 
disease.  The  immediate  treatment  generally  falls  to  the  nurse  or 
mother.  The  little  patient  should  be  raised  '"and  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  then  he  may  be  slapped  on  the  back,  cold  water  may  be 
dashed  in  the  face,  and  ammonia  or  strong  acetic  acid  held  to  the  nose. 
These  measures  are  often  successful  by  giving  rise  to  violent  expiratory 
actions ;  but  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  spasm  are  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  warm  bath  may  be  used  and  emetics  given  directly  there 
is  a  sign  of  the  stridor — when  the  paroxysm  is  on,  the  child  mil  not 
drink.  A  favourite  remedy  in  Germany,  and  one  that  is  highly  suc- 
cessful, is  tickling  the  fauces  with  the  finger  or  a  feather  until  vomiting 
is  produced.  Depressing  enemata,  such  as  tobacco,  have  likewise  been 
recommended,  but  their  use  is  attended  with  considerable  danger. 
The  ordinary  rules  for  the  treatment  of  disease  apply  here  ;  that  is  to 
say,  gentle  remedies  should  be  used  in  mild  cases  and  those  of  a  more 
powerful  character  in  dangerous  ones.  Putting  the  lower  part  of  the 
child's  body  in  a  hot  bath  and  dashing  cold  water  in  its  face  is  a 
simple  and  sometimes  successful  plan.  The  inhalation  of  cliloroform 
is  a  very  valuable  remedy,  but  of  course  must  be  used  with  great 
care,  and  cannot  safely  be  employed  by  non-professional  persons.  If 
the  child  appears  to  be  sinking  from  the  apncea,  the  trachea  must,  of 
course,  be  opened,  and  artificial  respiration  resorted  to.  Indeed  this 
shoiild  even  be  adoj)ted  by  the  practitioner,  should  he  arrive  shortly 
after  the  apparent  extinction  of  life.  Some  practitioners  recommend 
the  use  of  antispasmodic  remedies  (whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral)  between  the  fits.  As  regards  the/o?M  d  origo  mali,  the  most 
suitable  treatment  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  various  articles  iii 
these  volumes  which  treat  of  scrofula,  rickets,  hydrocephalus,  denti- 
tion, parasites,  &c.  Enlargement  of  the  thymus  must  be  treated  by 
the  application  of  leeches  (according  to  tlie  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient),  and  afterwards  by  counter-irritation. 
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Varieties. — The  ordinary  kinds  of  laryngismus,  according  to  my 
views,  are  essentially  due  to  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords, 
but  that  variety  which  is  caused  by  pressure  on  the  pneumogastric  or 
recurrent  nerves  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  abductors.  It  has  been 
treated  of  in  the  last  section  of  neuroses  ;  and  differs  from  ordinary 
laryngismus,  in  the  ways  there  indicated.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Dr.  Ley  was  right  as  to  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  a  certain 
form  of  laryngismus,  but  mistaken  in  regarding  a  rare  variety  as 
a  typical  example.  This  view  explains  the  very  opposite  opinions 
which  have  been  held  concerning  the  etiology  and  pathology  of 
the  disease. 

I  have  thought  it  more  convenient  to  treat  spasm  of  the  glottis  as 
an  infantile  affection,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  sometimes 
occurs  to  adults.  Women  are  generally  the  subjects  of  it ;  and  it  is 
commonly  regarded  as  an  hysterical  phenomenon.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever, that  came  under  my  notice,  there  were  no  symptoms  whatever  of 
hysteria,  the  stridulous  inspiration  being  so  much  worse  during  sleep, 
that  the  patient,  a  woman  in  the  London  Hospital,  was  obliged  to  be 
placed  in  a  separate  room,  on  account  of  keeping  the  other  patients 
awake.  In  this  case,  though  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  was 
much  congested,  the  vocal  cords  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  case 
recovered  under  the  local  treatment  recommended  under  the  head  of 
Chronic  Laiyngitis.^ 

The  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  advised  for  children, 
though  inhalations  of  sedative  and  anaesthetic  vapours  may  here  be 
employed  with  advantage.  Spasm  of  the  glottis,  dependent  on  the 
inhalation  of  poisonous  gases  and  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  oesophagus,  requires  the  most  prompt  treatment;  if  not  imme- 
diately relieved,  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  should  be  performed 
without  delay.  One  form  of  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords  is  that  met  with 
in  hooping-cough — the  essential  phenomena  of  this  complaint  being 
a  series  of  short,  rapid,  and  violent  expirations,  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed stridulous  inspiration— the  disease  which  will  be  found  treated 
in  detail  elsewhere.  ^  The  laryngeal  cough,  sometimes  met  with  in 
hysterical  women  whose  larynx  is  seen  with  the  laryngoscope  to 
be  perfectly  healthy,  is  also  due  to  a  spasmodic  tendency  of  the 
adductors  of  the  cords,  the  spasm  only  occurring  in  expiration ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sharp  ringing  cough  which  occasionally 
affects  children,  and  is  usually  looked  upon  as  of  a  reflex  nature. 
The  nervous  laryngeal  cough  of  adults  is  as  difficult  to  treat  as  most 
hysterical  complaints.  I  have  found  the  most  satisfactory  results 
follow  from  the  use  of  warm  sedative  and  anaesthetic  inhalations  •  but 
the  results  are  often  disappointing.  Las^gue  reported  a  case  success- 
fully treated  by  belladonna  ;  ^  but  in  a  severe  case  that  came  under 
my  care,  atropine  was  given  till  its  full  physiological  effects  were 

^  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov,  15.  1862 
=  Vol.  i.  p.  271. 

3  Archives  Centrales,  May  1854. 
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produced,  but  without  relief  of  the  cough.  Dr.  Harley  has  reported 
a  case  ^  in  which  valerianate  of  zinc  effected  a  cure. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SENSORY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Hyiierccstliesia. 

Increased  sensibility  occurring  independently  of  inflamrnatoiy  dis- 
ease or  structural  alteration  of  the  tissues  of  the  larynx,  is  undoubtedly 
a  rare  morbid  condition,  but  it  may  occur  either  in  an  intermittent 
form  or  without  any  periodic  character,  A  case  of  the  former  kind  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Gerhardt,^  and  a  few  of  the  latter  have  fallen  under 
my  notice.  Several  cases  have  also  been  reported  by  Dr.  Handfield 
Jones.  ^  Neuralgic  cases  should  be  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles 
which  regulate  the  therapeutic  management  of  such  cases.  The 
inhalation  of  hot  sedative  vapours  and  anaesthetics  does  good  in  cases 
of  a  non-intermittent  character ;  and  the  internal  use  of  narcotics  is 
also  indicated. 

Some  of  the  morbid  phenomena  already  referred  to  under  the  head 
of  Motor  Affections  (such  as  pertussis  and  nervous  laryngeal  cough), 
may  be  due  to  increased  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Yocal  cords — the  hypertesthesia  manifesting  itself  in  reflex  action. 

AncestJiesia. 

Though  there  is  great  difference  between  the  sensibility  of  the 
glottis  in  different  people,  ansesthesia  rarely  occurs  as  a  distinct 
morbid  affection. 

Disease  affecting  the  origin  or  trunks  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
or  their  superior  laryngeal  branches,  would  be  likely  to  diminish  the 
sensibility  of  the  larynx  in  proportion  as  the  function  of  the  nerves 
was  interfered  with.^  Eomberg  has  observed  that  in  cholera  there  is 
impaired  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,^  Some 
morbid  phenomena  of  a  functional  character,  such  as  a  vocalist's 
inability  to  produce  certain  notes  which  previously  could  be  easily 
formed,  are  probably  in  some  cases  (where  the  larynx  appears  healthy) 
due  to  impaired  muscular  sensibility. 

^  Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  11(5. 

2  Vircliow,  Archiv  xxvii.  Heft  1  and  2. 

3  Times  and  Gazette,  May  2,  1863. 

*  Hufeland's  Journ.  der  pract.  Hoilkunde,  Feb.  IRfiS. 

*  Ibid.  F«b.  1832. 
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SECTION"  II. 

Secondary  Diseases  of  the  Larymx  in  Acute  Affections. 

small-pox. 

The  laryngeal  affection  may  he  a  mild  papular  or  pustular  eruption 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  it  may  be  a  severe  inflammatory  disease 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  false  membrane.    The  former,  as  a 
rule,  causes  little  or  no  inconvenience  ;  the  latter  is  often  fatal.  In  the 
year  1863,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Marson,  the  author  of  the  able 
article  on  Small-pox  (vol.  i.  p.  432),  I  was  enabled  to  examine  several 
patients  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  with  the  laryngoscope.    In  one 
patient  labouring  under  severe  purpuric  small-pox,  I  found  ecchy- 
motic  spots  on  the  under-surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  the  mucous 
membrane  over  the  arytenoid  cartilages.    In  a  convalescent  case, 
there  was  a  distinct  pustule  on  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis  ;  in  another 
case,  in  which  the  entire  body  was  covered  with  pustules,  the  larynx 
appeared  perfectly  healthy ;  and  in  another  similar  case  there  were  no 
pustules,  but  there  was  marked  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
in  another  case,  the  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis  was  covered  with 
pustules.    Eiihle,  who  in  a  bad  epidemic  of  small-pox,  in  Greifswald, 
in  1856-57,  made  no  less  than  fifty-four  post-mortems,  observes/ 
"Although  I  have  seen  here  and  there  pustule-like  elevations,  I 
nevertheless  consider  the  essential  peculiarity  of  the  laryngeal  affection 
to  be  of  a  croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation."    Dr.  Eiihle  further 
observes,  that,  as  "out  of  the  fifty-four  cases  there  was  not  a  sint,de 
case  in  which  the  larynx  and  windpipe  were  in  a  normal  state,  "he 
cannot  but  attribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the  mortality  to  the 
laiyngeal  affection."    Pathological  examples  of  the  diphtheritic  com- 
plications of  small-pox  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  St. 
Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals,  and  in  other  collections. 
In  two  instances,  I  have  known  permanent  paralysis  of  the  adductor 
of  a  vocal  cord  follow  small-pox :  in  both,  the  larynx  was  affected 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  affection  was  of  the  diph- 
theritic character.    As  regards  treatment,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
the  pustular  form  of  the  disease  interference  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
in  the  diphtheritic  form  it  is  almost  useless :  in  the  latter  case,  how-  ' 
ever,  the  local  treatment  elsewhere  recommended  for  primary  diph- 
theria can  be  adopted. 

MEASLES.  •  • 

In  this  disease  the  affection  of  the  larynx  may  bo  either  a  simple 
catarrh,  or  a  severe  croupous  affection. 

1  Op.  cit.  ]).  247. 
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The  catarrhal  form  of  laryngitis  may  occur  before  the  eruption 
appears,  a  day  or  two  after  the  rash  has  come  out,  or  when  it  is 
beginning  to  decline.  It  is  more  common  than  the  croupy  form  of 
disease ;  and  though  occasionally  the  inflammation  [runs  high,  it  is 
seldom  of  any  importance.  In  some  epidemics,  catarrhal  laryngitis 
comes  on  when  the  eruption  has  almost  disappeared.  ^  In  these 
cases,  there  is  generally  obstinate  hoarseness.  In  a  number  of  Pro- 
fessor Hebra's  patients  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Vienna,  in  different 
stages  of  measles,  Dr.  Stofella  ^  found  a  highly-injected  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  in  almost  all  the  cases  which  he 
examined  laryngoscopically. 

The  croupy  or  diphtheritic  form  of  inflammation,  observes  Dr.  West, 
"  seldom  begins  until  the  eruption  of  measles  is  on  the  decline,  or  the 
process  of  desquamation  has  commenced.  Its  appearance  is  most 
frequent  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  from  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  but  it  oftener  occurs  at  a  later  than  an  earlier  period."^  The 
treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  recommended  (vol.  i.  p.  261)  for 
primary  croup,  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  secondary 
disease  is  of  a  less  sthenic  type. 

SCARLATINA. 

The  affection  of  the  larynx  in  these  cases  may  be  either  an  acute 
oedema  of  the  glottis  or  a  croupous  inflammation:  the}'-  are,  fortu- 
nately, both  rare  complications.  The  oedema  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  scarlet  fever  may  be  dependent  on  the  debility  which  exists  du.ring 
the  convalescence  of  severe  febrile  complaints,  or  may  be  due  to  the 
renal  afifection  which  sometimes  follows  scarlatina. 

The  croupy  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  though  not  common,  is 
peculiar  to  some  epidemics.  Goupp  described  an  epidemic  in  Wur- 
temberg,  in  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  croupy  symptoms 
appeared  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  illness ;  in  some  cases 
death  took  place  before  the  exanthem  appeared.  *  It  has  been 
observed,  that  in  diseases  of  the  larynx  dependent  on,  or  associated 
with,  scarlatina,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  ulcerative  process. . 
A  specimen  (No.  36,  series  W),  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  supports  this  view.  The  larynx  was  taken  from  an  adult 
patient,  who  died  of  scarlatina  :  there  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  lymph ' 
covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  the  right  arytenoid 
is  laid  bare  by  a  large  ulcer. 

_  ■  The  treatment  of  the  plastic  form  of  inflammation  should  be  such  as 
IS  recommended  for  diphtheria,  viz.  the  internal  use  and  local  applica- 
tion of  the  persalts  of  iron,  a  higlily  nourishing  diet,  and  the  free  use 
ot  alcoholic  stimulants,  well  diluted.    The  practitioner  must  always 

'  Bohn,  Konigshcrg  Morliz.  Jalirbiiclier,  1858. 

Wion  Medizin.  Wocbciisclinft,  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  1862. 

Disfiases  of  Infancy,  p.  236. 
■*  RiUilo,  op.  cit.  p.  243. 
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have  tracheoioiiiy  in  view.  In  oedema,  this  operation  is  also  likely  to 
he  necessary,  hut  scarification  should  he  first  tried, 

ERYSIPELAS. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  neck  there  is  always  more  or  less 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx ;  and  even  when 
the  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  seated  on  the  limbs,  there  is  some- 
times sympathetic  or  concomitant  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  It 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  occurs  in  hospital  gangrene.  ^  It. 
may  result  in  an  acute  cedema,  which  rapidly  tends  towards  a  fatal 
termination.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are,  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  and  pain ;  the  latter  is  increased  on 
pressure.  Dr.  Semeleder  has  examined-  five  cases  with  the  laryngo- 
scope ;  in  four  of  them  the  erysipelas  affected  the  face,  and  in  these 
he  found  inflammatory  redness  and  swelling  of  the  epiglottis  and^ 
larynx  down  to  the  vocal  cords,  though  there  was  no  dyspnoea  or 
dysphonia.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  larynx  disappeared 
gradually  with  the  desquamation  of  the  skin  ;  and  in  one  case  a 
relapse  of  the  cuticular  affection  was  accompanied  by  a  recurrence  of 
laryngeal  inflammation.  In  the  fifth  case — erysipelas  of  the  lower 
extremities — there  was  no  hyperaemia  of  the  larynx.  The  poison  of 
erysipelas  sometimes  confines  itself  to  the  larynx,  the  skin  being 
free  from  inflammation ;  at  other  times  it  passes  from  the  larynx  to 
the  external  parts.  Cases  are  on  record,  at  least,  which  tend  to  support 
these  views. 

The  treatment  should  be  active,  and  such  as  has  been  recommended 
in  ordinary  inflammation  and  oedema  of  the  larynx. 


TYPHUS  AND  TYPHOID. 

^  In  typhus  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  the  laryngeal  affec- 
tion;  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  plastic  deposit  on  its 
surface,  gangrenous  inflammation,  and  oedema,  being  conditions  which 
are  all  occasionally  met  with.  The  ulceration  is  generally  of  the  most 
destructive  character,  and  whilst  it  often  involves  a  large  surface,  it 
frequently  penetrates  deeply  and  exposes  the  cartilages.  It  is  gene- 
rally at  the  posterior  parts  of  the  larynx,  that  is,  at  the  under  part,  in 
the  prone  position  of  a  patient  with  low  fever,  that  the  disease  is  most 
frequently  found  ;  and  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be  caused,  at  least 
in  part,  by  hypostatic  influences.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  frequently 
seen  to  be  denuded,  and  of  a  blackish  grey  colour,  and  there  is 
frequently  a  corresponding  discoloration  of  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
pharynx. 

In  typhoid  the  same  conditions  are  met  with  as  in  typhus  •  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  greater  Hability  to  oedema,  the  ulcerative  process 

1  Rylanrl,  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  p.  8. 
»  Ibid,  pp.  73  to  77. 
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more  often  appears  to  originate  in  a  typhous  deposit, — "laryngo- 
typhous  being,  as  it  were,"  says  Eokitansky,  "the  completion  of 
abdominal  typhous and  it  is  said  that  the  cartilages  often  become 
independently  diseased,  i.e.  become  diseased  without  the  superjacent 
tissues  being  primarily  affected.  So  many  conditions  of  the  larynx 
are  met  with  which  tend  to  lead  to  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  theory  that  these  structures 
become  independently  diseased.  If  in  cases  where  the  cartilages  are 
affected  the  patient  survives  the  fever,  the  pathological  changes 
described  at  page  461  take  place,  and  the  case  runs  the  course  of 
laryngeal  phthisis.  Dr.  Wilks  has  especially  called  the  attention  of 
the  profession  in  this  country  to  the  ulceration  of  the  larynx  occur- 
ring in  typhoid.^ 

Teeatment. — In  these  cases,  where  subjective  symptoms  are  often 
altogether  absent,  and  those  of  an  objective  character  are  to  a  great 
extent  masked,  the  dictates  of  rational  medicine  should  lead  us  to  be 
prepared  by  surgical  interference  (tracheotomy)  to  prevent  death  from 
laryngeal  obstruction,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  control  or  oppose  the 
disease. 

Secondary  Diseases  of  the  Laeynx  in  Cheonic  Affections. 

laryngeal  phthisis. 

Definition. — Chronic  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx, 
usually  occurring  consecutively  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  but  some- 
times being  present  before  there  is  any  evidence  of  lung-disease.. 
There  is  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  often  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea, 
with  persistent  increase  of  temperature,  and  continuous  wasting  of 
the  body. 

Synonyms. — Latin — Phthisis  laryngea.  Laryngitis  chronica,  Tuber- 
culosis laryngis,  Laryngophthisis,  Helcosis  laryngis  ;  French — Phthisie 
laryng^e  ;  German  —  Kehlkopftuberculose  ;  English  —  Laryngeal 
Phthisis,  Throat  Consumption. 

■  Causes. — The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  other 
laryngeal  affections  (such  as  exposure  to  cold,  functional  excesses,  ho,.), 
'plus  a  special  constitutional  condition,  either  inherited  or  acquired, 
through  which  cell-proliferation  takes  place  in  the  sub-mucous  tissues. 
In  ordinary  chronic  laryngitis  the  rapid  evolution  of _  imperfect  cells 
takes  place  at  the  free  surface,  but  in  laryngeal  phthisis  the  interstices 
of  the  tissue  are  the  seat  of  the  deposit.  Although  Memeyer  has 
done  good  service  in  so  decisively  combating  the  idea  of  the  hiber- 
cular  origin  of  all  forms  of  phthisis,  and  in  pointing  out  the  catarrhal 
and  inflammatory  nature  of  many  cases  of  that  disease,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  disposition  to  low  interstitial  inflammation  is  often 

1  Transact.  Pathol.  Soc.  toI,  Lr.  p.  34,  anclrol.  *i.  p.  14. 
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inherited,  or,  at  any  rate,  congenital.  The  feeble  texture  is  excited  to 
chronic  inflammation  and  cell-proliferation  by  very  slight  exciting, 
causes.  By  the  Vienna  school,  the  cell-proliferation  was  called  an 
"  exudation,"  and  probably,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  deposit  is 
more  of  tliis  nature  than  that  of  a  true  growth  ;  the  weak  constitution 
which  gives  rise  to  it  was  called  "  a  diathesis."  Our  views  on 
phthisis  are  now  undergoing  a  great  change,  but  however  unimportant 
a  rdle  tubercle  may  play,  that  there  exists  a  diathetic  predisposition  to 
low  inflammatory  action  cannot  be  denied.  Laryngeal  phthisis  is  often 
hereditary,  and  it  frequently  attacks  several  brothers  and  sisters ;  as  in 
other  laryngeal  affections,  males  show  a  greater  proclivity  to  it  than 
females. 

Numerous  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis  have  come  under  my  inspec- 
tion, where  the  most  experienced  stethoscopists  have  been  unable  to 
discover  a  trace  of  lung-disease ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  only  three  times  met  with  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis  in 
the  dead  subject  without  finding  corresponding  pulmonary  disease. 

•  Symptoms. — Suhjectwe. — There  is  nothing  characteristic  about  the 
•subjective  symptoms :  they  resemble  those  met  with  in  chronic 
laryngitis,  except  that,  owing  to  the  thickening  of  the  tissues,  the  act 
o^  deglutition  is  more  often  performed  with  difficulty.  Pain  is  some- 
times experienced  in  swallowing,  but  it  more  often  happens  that  the 
act  is  difficult — ^violent  coughing  coming  on  from  a  little  food  getting 
into  the  larynx ;  sometimes  the  drink  is  violently  ejected  through  the 
.  nares.  ^  The  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  most  extreme  when  the  epi- 
glottis is  much  thickened  ;  but  it  also  generally  occurs  when  the  ary- 
epiglottic  or  inter-arytenoid  folds  are  much  swollen. 

Objective. — (1)  Vocal. — Dysphonia,  or  aphonia,  are  always  present ; 
hoarseness  being  generally  the  symptom  of  the  early  stages,  complete 
aphonia  of  the  later.  The  aphonia  is,  of  course,  generally  dependent 
on  structural  changes,  but  it  may  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  from  functional  causes  (weakened  approximative  action  of  the 
vocal  cords,  and  feeble  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles).  The  cough 
varies  in  different  stages.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  ushered  in  with 
violent  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  cough  which  nothing  can  alleviate ; 
sometimes  it  is  only  an  occasional  dry  tickling  cough ;  it  is  generally 
aphonic  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

(2)  RespiratoTT/.— The  respiration  is  at  first  little  affected,  but  after- 
wards it  becomes  embarrassed,  and  inspiration  is  often  stridulous  • 
mucous  rales  can  generally  be  heard  over  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
trachea.  In  the  last  stage  the  dyspnoea  is  so  great  that  tracheotomy 
occasionally  becomes  necessary. 

(3)  Laryngoscopic  Signs.— In  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  pallor  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  often  noticed,  and  Dr.  Semeleder  regards 
ano?mia  of  the  larynx,  where  there  is  no  other  cause  for  its  existence 
as  of  some  prognostic  value  with  regard  to  phthisis.    Congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  the  cause  of  the  hoarseness  in  the 
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•early  stages  of  laryngeal  phthisis.  At  this  period  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  condition  from  ordinary  chronic  laryngitis ;  when, 
liowever,  exudation  takes  place,  the  appearance  is  characteristic. 

The  ary-epiglottic  folds  look  like  two  large,  solid,  pale,  pyriform 
tumours,  the  large  ends  being  against  each  other  in  the  middle  line, 
and  the  small  ones  directed  upwards  and  outwards.  The  surface  is, 
as  remarked,  generally  pale,  but  there  may  be  accidental  congestion. 
The  inter-arytenoid  fold  is  absorbed  in  these  swellings,  which  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  prevent  the 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords.  Sometimes  the  swelling  only  affects 
the  ary-epiglottic  fold  of  one  side,  and  at  first  the  projection  of  the 
cartilages  of  Wrisberg  and  Santorini  interfere  with  the  distinctly 
pyriform  shape  of  the  tumours,  but  when  developed  they  are  patho- 
gnomonic of  the  disease.  The  condition  described  is  really  only  chronic 
•oedema  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  but  when  once  fully  established  it  is 
.as  certain  to  terminate  fatally  as  a  case  of  acute  tuberculosis  or  ence- 
phaloid  cancer.  Its  course  is,  of  course,  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the 
•diseases  mentioned,  but  the  end  is  similar.  The  epiglottis  is  not  unfre- 
quently  thickened ;  sometimes  it  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to  prevent  an 
inspection  of  the  parts  below.  Its  shape  is  often  somewhat  turban- 
like, the  normal  contour  and  surface  marks  having  completely  disap- 
peared. In  addition  to  the  thickening,  the  epiglottis  is  in  fact  often 
rolled  backwards  on  itself,  so  that  the  free  edges  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
laryngeal  mirror ;  in  other  cases,  where  they  are  visible,  the  cartilage 
is  often  exposed  from  ulceration.  Thickening  and  ulceration  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ventricular  bands  (false  vocal  cords)  can  some- 
times be  seen,  but  disease  may  make  considerable  progress  in  this  part 
without  coming  into  the  field  of  vision.  Ulceration  of  the  vocal  cords 
is  not  unfrequent,  the  most  common  situation  being  at  the  processiis 
vocalis,  the  junction  of  the  cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  portions.' 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Symptoms. — The  laryngeal  secretion  varies  greatly 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  probably  depends  more  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  than  upon  that  of  the 
larynx.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  of  j)ulmonary  phthisis. 
The  course  of  the  symptoms  varies  with  the  site  of  the  disease,  the 
progress  being  most  rapid  when  the  epiglottis  is  affected,  and  generally 
much  slower  when  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  are  the  parts  implicated. 
'The  termination  is  nearly  always  fatal,  where  thiclcening  has  taken 
place  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Diagnosis. — Where  the  characteristic  pyriform  swellings  of  the 
ary-epiglottic  folds  are  present,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  disease  ; 
but  where  the  thickening  is  not  of  such  a  defined  character,  the 
diagnosis  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  only  conditions  which  are  likely 
to  give  rise  to  an  error  are  acute  oedema,  and  syphilitic  thickening.  In 
acute  oedema,  the  rapid  occurrence  of  the  disease  and  the  transparent 
character  of  the  swelling  differentiate  it,  and  in  syphilis  the  tliicken- 
ing  is  not  considerable,  whilst  the  ulcerative  process  is  more  active. 
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Pathology. — It  is  difficult  to  investigate  the  pathology  of  laryn- 
geal phthisis,  because  of  the  close  mutual  interdependence  of  the 
conditions  of  the  larynx  and  lungs.  As  the  result,  however,  of  careful 
observation  with  the  laryngoscope  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows  : — 1st.  There 
is  chronic  hyperaemia,  generally  of  a  higher  degree  but  more  limited  ex- 
tent than  is  met  with  in  ordinary  chronic  laryngitis.  2dly.  Thickening 
of  the  tissues  takes  place,  the  kind  of  thickening  varying  in  different 
parts  ;  thus,  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords  appear  to  become  infiltrated 
with  a  semi-solid  material,  whilst  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  become  dis- 
tended by  a  simple  serous  exudation  ;i  the  thickening  of  the  ventri- 
cular bands  (false  vocal  cords)  is  generally  of  the  solid  character,  but  is 
occasionally  serous.  3dly.  Small  ulcers  form ;  these  afterwards  coalesce 
and  produce  larger  ulcers  (the  secondary  tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
larynx  of  Eokitansky).  The  small  primary  ulcers,  which  are  fre- 
quently first  seen  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ventricular  bands 
and  on  the  under-surface  of  the  epiglottis,  when  watched  with  the 
laryngoscope,  often  appear  to  commence  in  the  minute  racemose 
glands.  Subsequently  the  ulceration  spreads  to  other  parts  :  some- 
times, however,  the  ulcerative  process  commences  in  the  vocal  cords — 
destruction  of  epithelium  often  occurring  some  time  before  the  dense 
structure  of  the  cord  itself  is  affected.  In  other  words,  when  the 
cords  are  first  attacked,  denudation  of  epithelium  precedes  deposit 
in  the  tissues.  The  actual  loss  of  substance  which  takes  place  in 
laryngeal  phthisis  is  not  generally  great,  but  chronic  disease  of  the 
cartilages  is  frequently  found  when  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  few 
months ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Addison's  dictum  that  "  inflam- 
mation constitutes  the  great  instrument  of  destruction  in  every  form 
of  phthisis"  is  true  in  this  instance.  Tubercle  appears  to  play  a 
very  secondary  part,  if  any  part  at  all.  As  regards  the  relation  of 
laryngeal  phthisis  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  as  already  observed,  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  laryngeal  affection  is  caused  by  the  disease  of 
the  lungs.  As  a  rule,  the  pulmonary  disease  precedes  the  affection 
of  the  larynx;  but  still,  numerous  cases  occur  in  which  congestion 
and  thickening  of  the  larynx  with  hoarseness  and  cough  are'' found 
before  any  disease  of  the  lungs  can  be  detected  either  by  auscultation 
or  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputa.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease  becomes  mani- 
fest, and  I  have  only  met  with  three  cases  in  which  on  post-mortem 
exammation  laryngeal  phthisis  was  present  without  any  disease  of  the 
lungs.  As  an  almost  invariable  rule,  cavities  are  found  in  the  luno-s 
or  at  least  breaking  down  of  lung  tissue.  ^  ' 

Morbid  Anatomy  — On  examining  the  larynx  of  a  patient  who  has 
died  from  laryngeal  phthisis,  there  is  commonly  found  great  thickening 

1  In  14  of  the  274  cases  of  cedenia  of  the  glottis  collected  Iw  Sr.«+;m.  /"r.-^u '  i   i. . 
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of  the  sub-mucous  tissues  of  the  larynx,  with  ulcers  varying  in  size 
from  a  pin's  point  to  a  shilling.  The  small  ulcers  are  most  com- 
monly found  on  the  under-surface  of  the  epiglottis ;  the  larger  ones  at 
the  root  of  the  epiglottis,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ventricular 
bands,  and  at  the  processus  vocalis.  Sometimes  the  ulcerative  process 
is  limited  to  the  minute  glandulte,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
mucous  membrane  presents  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  Tubercle  is 
said  by  Roldtansky  ^  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  grey  gTanulations 
in  the  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue,  or  to  be  infiltrated  as  yellow  caseous 
matter  beneath  the  mucous  membrane — the  true  tubercular  deposit 
being  rarely  found  except  over  the  arytsenoideus  muscle  and  the  sub- 
jacent arytenoid  cartilages.  Rokitansky  does  not  consider  the  thick- 
ening of  the  epiglottis  to  be  of  the  true  tubercular  character.  I  have 
never  seen  the  grey  granulations  referred  to,  and  the  deposit  in  the 
tissues  has  appeared  to  me  to  consist  of  a  serous  fluid  with  a  few 
compound  granule  cells,  and  with  molecular  and  granular  matter.  This 
debris  may  or  may  not  be  tubercular,  but  even  at  tliis  period  it  may 
be  of  more  than  historical  interest  to  remark  that  though  Louis  ^  found 
ulceration  of  the  larynx  in  one-fourth  of  his  cases  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  he  did  not  consider  that  tubercle  was  ever  deposited  in  the 
tissues  of  the  larynx.  The  proportion  of  cellular  elements  varies  in 
different  cases  and  in  different  parts  ;  in  the  ary-epiglottic  folds 
they  are  generally  very  scarce  or  altogether  absent.  Pus  is  sometimes 
found  diffused  through  the  tissues,  but  rarely  circumscribed,  unless  it 
be  under  the  perichondrium  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Caries  of  the  Cartilages — or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  necrosis  of  the 
cartilages — far  more  often  results  from  laryngeal  phthisis  than  from  all 
other  diseases  together,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  common 
sequelae. 

The  death  of  the  cartilages  is  generally  believed,  and  probably  with 
truth,  to.  originate  in  inflammation  of  the  perichondrium.  PAfter  death 
that  membrane  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  separated  from  the 
cartilage  by  a  quantity  of  pus,  and  ossification  of  the  cartilage 
generally  precedes  its  death.  The  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  its 
more  or  less  ossified  condition,  may  present  almost  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, or  it  may  be  of  a  dark  grey  or  even  black  colour.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  discoloration  seems  to  depend  on  whether  there  is  a 
communication  {through  ulceration  of  the  tissues)  between  the  carti- 
lage and  the  atmosphere.  In  those  cases  where  there  is  ulceration, 
their  surface,  and  sometimes  even  their  entire  thickness,  is  discoloured. 

Sometimes  the  cartilages  are  found  to  be  increased  in  volume,  and 
still  more  rarely  they  are  completely  atrophied.  The  latter  condition 
is  figured  by  Eiihle.^  The  necrosed  condition  of  the  cartilages  is 
generally  associated  with  the  presence  of  serum  or  pus  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  larynx ;  the  muscles  are  soaked  in  the  morbid  fluid,  and 

^  Pathol.  Anatomy,  Sydunliam  Soc.  Translation,  p.  33. 
2  Loins  on  Plithisis.  a  Op.  cit.  Plate  I. 
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the  areolar  tissue  irregularly  distended  by  it.  The  etiological  relations 
between  the  sero-puriilent  effusions  and  the  necrosis  of  the  cartilages 
are  of  a  doubtful,  and  probably  of  a  varying,  character ;  in  some  cases 
the  former  seem  to  depend  on  the  latter,  while  in  others  the  opposite 
relation  appears  to  exist.  Sometimes  the  effusion  occurs  in  the  parts 
external  to  the  larynx,  especially  when  the  cartilages  near  the  surface 
externally  (such  as  the  anterior  parts  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid)  are 
affected,  and  there  a  laryngeal  fistula  may  be  produced.  According 
to  my  experience,  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  the  most  frequently 
affected  next  to  them  the  cricoid,  and  then  the  thyroid  cartilage; 
it  is,  however,  commonly  stated  that  they  are  affected  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  frequency :  first  the  cricoid,  secondly  the  thyroid,  and 
thirdly  the  arytenoids. 

^Prognosis.— The  prognosis  is  of  the  most  unfavourable  character 
"Where  the  epiglottis  is  much  thickened,  the  progress  of  the  case  is 
generally  rapid ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  disease  is  limited  to 
the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  its  course  is  usually  chronic.  The  result 
of  carefully  watching  with  the  laryngoscope,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  a  great  number  of  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  has  convinced  me 
that  when  once  thickening  to  any  extent  has  taken  place,  that  is  when 
once  the  disease  is  fuUy  established,  nothing  curative  can  be  effected 
by  treatment.  Out  of  several  thousand  cases,  I  have  only  seen  two 
patients  recover.  Of  course,  however,  suffering  may  be  mitigated 
and  lite  prolonged.  ^  ' 

Theeapeutics.— The  plan  recommended  for  chronic  larvncritis 
sometimes  gives  relief— the  application  of  mineral  astrincrents''  bv 
diminishing  the  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  often  relieVincr 
the  troublesome  cough.     Hot  and  anesthetic  inhalations  likewis? 
sometimes  comfort  the  patient ;  and  in  cases  accompanied  by  exces 
sive  expectoration,  I  have  seen  the  secretion  completely  controlled  bv 
the  inhalation  of  an  atomized  solution  of  tannin  (gr  v  ad  fl  oz  i) 
^  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  death 
in  three  ways— first,  by  suffocation,  the  calibre  of  the  larynaeal  canal 
becominggreatly  diminished  ;  secondly,  by  inanition,  the  dysphagia  beinc 
caused  by  the  thickening  of  the  epiglottis  and  other  parts  concerned 
in  the  act  of  deglutition ;  thirdly,  by  the  marasmus,  which  is  a  cha 
racteristic  feature  of  the  constitutional  malady ;  and  fourthly  bv  thp 
combined  eftect  of  these  influences.  The  fatal  termination  may  there 
fore,  be  postponed  by  the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  when  that  OBevT 
tion  becomes  necessary;  by  feeding  the  patient  with  an  CBsopha|eali 

^  This  instrument,  which  has  been  provided  for  me  bv  Messrq  T^hrr^r..  .  i  o 
consists  of  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  about  12  inches  loJ/  which  if  Sesseman, 
ordinary  pear-shaped  india-rubber  bottle  (provided  wi?h  a  tnn^!v 
The  tube  is  first  passed  just  beyond  the  laryuY  then  th^-^?^^^    ^      ^^'y""^"'^  J«i»t- 
nutritive  fluid)  is  attached,  and  the  fluid  Sted     T  >  fi  r    ^^'''''T^^y  fi^ed  with  a 

common  catheter  and  an  ordinary  india-nibber  iniectinc  hot  5  ''''^^ 
answer  so  wel'.  "ijeciing  bottle,  but  this  plan  does  not 
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tube,  when  normal  deglutition  cannot  be  effected;  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  suitable  remedies  (medicinal  and  hygienic)  against  the 
constitutional  debility.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  as  the  conditions  which  render 
its  performance  necessary  are  sufficiently  evident.  With  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  oesophageal  tube,  however,  a  few  observations  are  called 
for.  The  dysphagia,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  due  more  to  the  act 
of  deglutition  being  imperfectly  performed  from  non-closure  of  the 
larynx  by  the  epiglottis,  than  by  the  obstruction  in  the  food  tract, 
caused  by  the  thickened  epiglottis.  It  is  from  food  "  going  the  wrong 
way,"  not  from  the  fact  of  its  being  prevented  passing  down  the  gullet, 
that  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  arises.  Hence  there  is  generally 
very  little  difficulty  in  introducing  the  oesophageal  tube,  especially  if  it 
be  provided  with  a  duck-billed  extremity,  and  be  employed  with  the 
aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  The  fatal  termination  of  phthisis  is,  of  course, 
much  accelerated  if  the  supply  of  food  is  to  a  great  extent  cut  off ; 
and  I  may  observe,  that  I  have  prolonged  life  for  many  weeks  by 
giving  a  patient  food  and  stimulants  in  this  way.  Alcoholic  liquids, 
which  the  irritability  of  the  throat  would  not  allow  to  pass,  can  be 
readily  introduced  into  the  system  by  this  method.  ISTutritive  enemata 
can  be  employed  instead  of  the  oesophageal  tube,  but  the  results  have 
appeared  to  me  much  less  satisfactory.  Where  the  patient  can  swallow 
a  little,  but  experiences  difficulty  in  doing  so  from  the  food  occa- 
sionally entering  the  larynx,  he  should  be  directed  to  take  nothing 
but  thick  liquids.  A  little  arrow-root  may  be  used  for  giving  a  proper 
consistence  to  the  fluids.  By  thickening  the  drink  (in  the  way 
directed)  it  will  be  much  less  likely  to  pass,  beneath. the  edges  of  the 
epiglottis,  into  the  larynx.  It  is  also  well  to  direct  the  patient  to  take 
the  drink  at  a  draught — to  gulp  it  down,  so  to  speak — not  to  sip  it. 
This  mode  of  procedure  makes  the  act  of  deglutition  continuous 
instead  of  intermittent,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  passage  of 
food  into  the  larynx  is  much  less  likely  to  occur. 

Preventive  treatment  is  the  only  plan  which  can  be  adopted  with 
satisfactory  results :  congestion  of  the  larynx,  therefore,  in  phthisical 
persona  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  diligence.  The  most  proper 
local  treatment  should  be  adopted ;  complete  rest  of  the  vocal  organ 
enforced ;  and,  above  all,  suitable  atmospheric  conditions,  if  possible, 
obtained.  A  warm,  dry,  and  uniform  temperature  is  the  grand 
desideratum. 

SYPHILIS. 

The  laryngeal  phenomena  of  syphilis  differ  at  different  epochs  of 
the  constitutional  disease,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  separately. 
In  secondary  syphilis,  condylomata  are  the  most  characterised  condition, 
but  chronic  hypersemia  (without  the  mucous  tubercles)  and  superficial 
ulceration  are  often  met  with.  Condylomata,  occurring  in  the  larynx, 
present  a  similar  appearance  to  those  found  in  the  pharynx  and  else- 
where ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  raised  patches  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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An  daborate  article  has  been  published  by  Gerhardt  and  Both  ^  on  tlie 
subject,  and  by  these  observers  they  are  described  as  being  papillary 
formations,  uneven,  whitish,  smooth  or  jagged  prominences,  variously 
situated  in  the  larynx  and  of  various  size  and  extent.    These  morbid 
projections  were  found  most  frequently  on  the  vocal  cords,  on  the 
inter-arytenoid  fold,  and  in  those  situations  which  by  friction  become 
mechanically  irritated.    Gerhardt  found  these  condylomata  present  in 
20  per  cent,  of  the  patients  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis.  This 
proportion,  however,  has  not  been  found  by  other  observers.    In  fifty- 
two  cases  of  well-marked  secondary  syphilis,  which  I  was  kindly 
permitted  to  examine  at  the  Lock  Hospital  in  the  year  1863,  con- 
dylomata were  only  found  in  two  cases,  that  is  to  say  in  less  than  4 
per  cent.    Gerhardt's  cases,  forty-four  in  number,  were  in  the  Venereal 
Depai-tment  of  a  General  Hospital,  and  therefore  may  well  be  compared 
with  those  at  the  Lock  Hospital.    The  difference  is  very  remarkable. 
At  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  we  constantly  meet  with  con- 
dylomata of  the  larynx,  but  the  proportionate  frequency  of  laryngeal  con- 
dylomata in  the  constitutional  complaint  of  course  cannot  be  ascertained 
at  that  institution.    The  inter-arytenoid  commissure  and  the  epiglottis 
are  the  parts  which  I  have  most  frequently  observed  to  be  affected.  . 
In  addition  to  the  condylomata  of  secondary  syphilis,  superficial 
ulcerations  of  a  limited  extent  are  also  occasionally  met  with ;  there 
IS  also  sometimes  very  obstinate  congestion  of  the  mucous  menibrane 
but  it  is  impossible  to  teU  whether  the  latter  condition  is  due  to  the 
syphilitic  dyscrasia.    As  regards  the  treatment,  there  is  little  to  be 
said ;  the  condylomata  rapidly  disappear  under  local  treatment  of  a 
stimulating  character,  and  probably  often  spontaneously.  In  the  cases 
reported  by  Gerhardt  this  condition  was  removed  by  a  mercurial 
course;  the  superficial  ulcerations  may  be  cured  by  the  common 
astringent  solutions. 

In  Urtiary  syiiUUs,x^Y^^,  deep,  and  extensive  ulceration  is  the  cha- 
racteristic morbid  condition  of  the  larynx.  The  ulcerative  process 
frequently  destroys  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissues  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  muscles  and  perichondrium  are  sometimes 
attucked.2  The  ulcerative  process  is  often  associated  with  an  oedema- 
tous  tendency;  m  the  latter  case,  the  laryngeal cedema  seems  often  to 
occur  as  an  extension  of  disease  from  the  pharynx.  Even  when  the 
ulcerative  process  is  arrested,  however,  the  danger  does  not  cease  •  for 
the  cicatrices  often  undergo  a  degree  of  contraction  which  greatly 
interferes  with  the  calibre  of  the  larynx.  Numerous  cases  of  this  soi  t 
have  come  under  my  notice,  and  there  are  many  pathological  speci- 
men.s  which  illustrate  it.a  The  epiglottis  is  peciUiarly  i?ron  to  be 
affected  by  syphilitic  ulceration.  Whilst  ulceration  is  attackino  the 
epiglottis,  great  dysphagia  is  generally  experienced;  but  when  t  e 
ulcers  are  healed,  swallowing  can  generally  be  effected  without  trouble^ 

1  Virchow,  Arcliiv,  15(1.  xxxi.  18(31,  lift.  1,  §  7 

2  Speoirnon  No.  38,  W.  Soiic.s,  St.  TIioiiuis'h  Ifosiiil.,! 

VOl!''\n."'"  Hosp.  Mu.  No.  22,  W  Scries. 
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even  though  nearly  the  whole  valve  is  destroyed.  When  the  walls  of 
the  pharynx  are  also  ulcerated,  there  is  danger  of  the  edges  of  the 
epiglottis  uniting  with  the  pharynx.  This  condition  gives  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  serious  forms  of  dysphagia. 

In  these  advanced  stages  syphilitic  gummata  are  sometimes  formed, 
not  only  in  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  but  in  the  muscles  and  sub- 
mucous tissues  of  the  larynx.  These  generally  soften  and  ulcerate. 
The  later  forms  of  syphilitic  ulcerations  should  be  treated  consti- 
tutionally with  iodide  of  potassium.  Five,  ten,  or  in  some  cases  twenty 
grains  may  be  given  with  advantage,  in  combination  with  ammonia. 
By  largely  diluting  the  medicine  with  water,  its  effect  is  increased, 
and  it  does  not  irritate  the  throat  in  being  swallowed.  The  ulcerated 
surface  should  be  touched  every  day  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 
For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  aluminium  wire,  suitably  curved,  and 
coated  with  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  should  be  used. 

The  ulcerative  process,  though  of  the  most  active  character,  is 
almost  always  very  tractable  under  this  treatment ;  in  no  stage  of  the 
disease  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  use 
mercury.  The  chronic  laryngitis  sometimes  met  with  in  syphilitic 
persons  (associated  as  it  generally  is  with  chronic  bronchitis)  resists 
every  kind  of  treatment. 

SECONDAEY  (EDEMA. 

(Edema  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of  Bright's  disease,  and  possibly  as 
the  result  of  cardiac  or  venous  obstruction.  Dr.  Fauvel  has  applied 
the  term  "  aphonic  albuminurique  "  to  the  laryngeal  oedema  occasionally 
met  with  in  renal  disease,  but  Dr.  George  Johnson — an  acknowledged 
authority  on  diseases  of  the  kidney,  and  an  accomplished  laryngo- 
scopist — is  of  opinion  that  "  Dr.  Fauvel  has  considerably  over-estimated 
the  frequency  and  importance  of  oedema  of  the  larynx  as  a  result  of 
Bright's  disease."  ^  Though  I  have  seen  a  great  n^^mber  of  cases  of 
laryngeal  oedema,  I  have  never  met  with  it  as  a  complication  of  renal 
disease,  but  that  it  may  occur  is  shown  by  the  history  of  a  specimen  ^ 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  by  the  report  of  cases  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Eees  and  Dr.  Barlow.  Q5dema  is  often  the  consequence  of  necrosis 
of  the  cartilages,  and  has  been  referred  to  under  the  disease  (Laryngeal 
Phthisis)  in  which  that  morbid  process  most  frequently  takes  place. 
It  also  sometimes  occurs,  as  already  shown,  in  the  exanthemata :  here 
it  is  more  probably  the  result  of  low  inflammatory  action  than  of 
simple  dynamic  causes. 

The  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  acute 
laryngitis, 

1  The  Laryngoscope,  1864. 

«  No.  179,650.    Lancet,  Sept.  5,  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  nnd  vol.  i.  Feb.  27,  1864. 
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This  instrument,  constructed  for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  larynx  during  life,  consists  of  two  parts — (1)  a  small  mirror 
fixed  to  a  long  slender  shank,  which  is  introduced  to  the  back  of  the 
throat ;  and  (2)  an  apparatus  for  throwing  a  strong  light  (solar  or 
artificial)  on  to  the  small  mirror.  Eor  this  purpose  either  {a)  a  second 
(larger)  mirror,  which  reflects  the  light  from  a  lamp  or  the  solar 
rays  on  to  the  throat-mirror,  may  be  used ;  or  (&)  the  luminous  rays 
from  a  lamp  may  be  collected  and  thrown  directly  on  to  the  smaller 
mirror,  by  means  of  a  lens  placed  in  front  of  the  flame.  The  former 
method  is  called  "illumination  by  reflection;"  the  latter,  "direct 
illumination." 


History. — Various  independent  attempts  to  examine  the  larynx 
have  been  made  at  different  times  by  different  practitioners.  Levret, 
a  distinguished  French  physician,  as  far  as  bibliographical  research  at 
present  goes,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  invent  a  laryngeal  mirror. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1743.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Bozzini  contrived  a  Laryngoscope,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
complied  with  the  conditions  contained  in  the  above  definition ;  but 
being  clumsily  constructed,  it  could  not  be  used  effectively.'  In 
the  year  1825,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  inspect  the  glottis  was 
made  by  M.  Cagniard  de  Latour ;  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1829, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Guy  Babington  exhibited,  at  the  Hunterian  Society  of 
London,  a  Laryngoscope  which,  excepting  that  a  hand  mirror  was 
used  instead  of  a  concave  circular  reflector  attached  to  the  operator's 
head-,  closely  resembled  the  modern  instrument.  In  later  times/ 
Senn,  Bennati,  Baumes,  Listen,  Warden,  and  Avery  made  attempts 
or  suggestions  towards  obtaining  a  view  of  the  larynx  during  life ; 
but  it  was  left  for  M.  Garcia  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  method  of 
examination,  which,  tlirough  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Professor 
Czermak,  at  once  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  Laryngoscope  in  practical  medicine  dates  from  a  paper 
XJublishedby  Czermak  in  1858.  ^  ^  ^ 

Tlie  Laryngeal  Ifirror.— The  throat-mirror  should  be  of  o-]ass 
backed  witli  a  coating  of  silver  (not  amalgam,  as  this  is  much  more 
readily  damaged  by  heat),  mounted  in  German  silver,  and  fixed  at  an 
angle  of  about  120  to  a  slender  shank  or  rod  about  four  inches  in 

3  For  fiirthor  liistorical  details  sec  tlio  author's  treatise  "  On  +1ir.  Tr.,.  t 
scopo,"  cliap.  i.    3d  Edition.    (I.ongn.ia  and  Co  )  Laryngo- 
^  Wien  Medizin.  Wochen.schrift. 
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length  of  the  same  material.  The  shank  of  the  mirror  is  fixed  into 
a  hollow  wooden  or  ivory  handle,  about  tliree  inches  in  length  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  laryngeal  mirror,  the  reflecting 
surface  of  which  is  about  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  be 
found  convenient  in  most  cases;  where  the  distance  between  the 
uvula  and  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  however,  is  gi^eat,  the  largest 
size  mirror,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  answers  best ;  in  the  case  of 
children,  a  mirror  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  should  be  used. 
Circular  mirrors  cause  the  least  inconvenience,  but  where  the  tonsils 
are  very  large,  oval  or  ovoid  mirrors  can  be  most  easily  employed. 

Illumimition  hj  Reflection. — For  throwing  a  strong  hglit  on  to  the 
laryngeal  mirror,  and  thus  into  the  larynx,  it  will  be  found  most 
convenient  to  employ  a  circular  and  slightly  concave  mirror  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  having  a  focal  distance  of 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  When  the  solar  rays  are  reflected 
into  the  throat,  the  surface  of  the  mirror  should  be  plane.  The  mirror 
should  be  attached  in  soine  way  to  the  operator's  head,  and  may  be 
worn  either  opposite  one  of  the  eyes  (Czermak),  in  front  of  the  nose 
and  mouth  (Bruns),  or  on  the  forehead  (Johnson,  Fournie).  I  follow 
Czermak's  plan.  Tlie  reflector  may  be  attached  to  the  operator's 
head,  either  by  a  spectacle-frame  (Semeleder) — and  in  this  case  the 
upper  half  of  the  rim  of  the  eye-piece  of  the  spectacle-frame  may  be 
conveniently  removed — or  by  a  frontal  band  (Kramer).  The  mirror 
should  be  connected  with  its  support  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  In 
making  an  examination  after  the  manner  of  Czermak,  the  reflector 
should  be  perforated  by  an  oblong  hole,  the  long  diameter  of  which 
should  correspond  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  eye. 

Any  lamp  that  gives  a  bright  steady  light  answers  the  purpose 
perfectly  well.  A  moderator,  paraffin,  or  argand  gas-burner,  will  each 
be  found  convenient.  My  "  Eack-movemeiit  ^  Lamp  "  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  illuminating  apparatus  that  exists.  It  is  now 
employed  at  most  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
the  private  consulting  room.  For  strengthening  the  light  a  lens  may 
be  employed,  and  various  lamps  and  lanterns  have  been  contrived 
for  the  purpose.  The  "light  concentrator,"  which  forms  a  part  of  my 
rack-movement  lamp,  will  be  found  useful  in  Laryngoscopy,  for, 
whilst  enclosing  the  lateral  rays,  it  collects  all  those  which  can 
j)ossibly  be  conveyed  to  tlie  reflector'. 

■Direct  Illumination. — The  best  mode  of  using  direct  light  is  that 
employed  by  most  of  the  French  laryngoscopists.  The  lamp,  pro- 
vided with  a  lens  on  the  side  facing  the  patient,  is  placed  on  a  table 
about  a  foot  wide  and  three  feet  long.  The  observer  sits  on  one 
side  of  the  table,  and  facing  him,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  patient. 
The  lamp,  provided  with  a  strong  lens  on  the  side  of  the  patient,  and 
screened  towards  the  practitioner,  is  placed  on  the  table  between 
them.  In  operating,  the  practitioner  has  one  arm  round  each  side  of 
the  lamp.     The  method  employed  by  Stoerk  and  AValker,  in  wliich 

1  Made  liy  Miiycr  and  Mcltzcr,  59,  Great  Portland  Streit. 
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direct  light  (strengthened  by  a  glass  globe  of  water  acting  as  a 
lens)  is  thrown  on  to  the  laryngeal  mirror,  is  less  perfect  on  account 
of  the  lateral  deflexion  which  the  rays  undergo  after  impinging  on 
the  laryngeal  mirror.  For  demonstrating  to  a  class,  the  oxy-hydrogen 
light/  as  employed  at  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  is  the 
most  perfect  arrangement. 

llethod  of  Examination. — The  patient  should  sit  upright,  facing 
the  observer,  with  his  head  inclined  very  slightly  backwards.  The 
observer's  eyes  sliould  be  about  one  foot  distant  from  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  a  lamp  burning  with  a  strong  clear  light  should  be  placed 
on  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  patient,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  being  on  a 
level  with  the  patient's  eyes.    The  observer  should  now  put  on  the 
spectacle-frame  with  the  i-eflector  attached,  and,  directing  the  patient 
to  open  his  mouth,  should  endeavour  to  throw  a  disk  of  light 
on  to  the  fauces,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  disk  corresponds  with  the 
base  of  the  uvula.    When  the  observer  has  gained  dexterity  in 
throwing  the  light,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  open  his  mouth 
widel}^,  and  to  put  out  his  tongue ;  and  the  operator  should  hold 
the  protruded  organ  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
previously  enveloped  in  a  soft  cloth  or  towel.  In  thus  keepin  ff  the 
tongne  out,  the  greatest  gentleness  should  be  used,  as  the  employment 
of  force,  by  exciting  reflex  action,  only  defeats  the  object  in  view. 
Holding  the  laryngeal  mirror,  previously  M^armed  over  the  lamp 
(to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  breath  on  the  surface),  like  a  pen 
m  the  right  hand,  the  operator  should  now  introduce  it  to  the  back 
of  the  throat,  its  face  being  directed  downwards  and  kept  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  tongue.    The  posterior  surface  of  the  mirror  ouo-ht 
to  rest  slightly  on  the  base  of  the  uvula,  which  should  be  gently 
pushed  rather  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  posterior  nares 
The  plane  of  the  mirror  should  form  an  angle  of  about  45°  with 
the  horizon. 

Where  the  tongue  forms  an  arched  prominence  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  inspire  deeply  or  to  produce 
some  vocal  sound;  these  acts  cause  an  elevation  of  the  uvula  and 
thus  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  mirror.  It  is  better  to  intro- 
duce the  mirror  several  times,  and  keep  it  in  sit,u  only  a  few  seconds 
than  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  mouth  too  long,  and  thereby  produce 
an  irritation  which  prevents  further  examinati^  at  the  saine  sittino- 
When  the  epiglottis  is  large  and  pendent,  the  mirror  should  be  intrS* 

suitable^''^^'"  ^""'^  perpendicularly  than  is  usually 

The  Laryngeal  Image.-ln  some  cases,  on  introducing  the  laryno'eal 
mirror  only  the  epiglottis  may  be  visible,  with  pei^ans  iist  thl 
tips  of  the  capitula  Santorini  at  the  posterior  part  whTt  iTot^Z 
the  ary-e43iglottic  folds  the  ventricular  bands,  the  \ocal  cor^^^^^^^^^^^ 
smaU  cartilages  above  the  glottis,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  tl^rinc^s  of  t  e 
trachea  (and,  perhaps,  even  the  bifurcation  of  thatlube)!  ca^'be  seen 

'  For  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  see  Mcdual  Times  and  Game,  J^,ly  24,  1869. 
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with  perfect  distiuctiicss.  The  appearance  of  parts  is  sliowu  in  t] 
annexed  drawings  : — 


Fig.  1.  —  Laryngoscopic  Drawing,  showing 
THt3  Vocal  Cords  drawn  widely  apart,  and 

THE  position  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PARTS  ABOVE 
AND  BELOW  THE  GLOTTIS,  DURING  QUIET  IN- 
SPIRATION. 

ge.  glosso-epiglottio  folds  ;  u.  upper  surface 
of  epiglottis  ;  I.  lip  of  epiglottis  ;  c.  cusliion  of 
epiglottis  ;  v.  veutricle  of  larynx ;  ae.  ary-epi- 
glottic  fold  ;  cW.  cartilage  of  Wrisberg  ;  cS. 
capitulum  Santorini ;  covi.  arytenoid  cominis- 
sure  ;  vc.  vocal  cord  ;  vh.  ventricular  band  ;  pv. 
processus  vocal  is  ;  cc.  cricoid  cartilage  ;  t.  rings 
of  trachea. 


Fig.  2. — LAnYNooscopic  Drawing,  showing  the 

APPROXIMATION  OF  THE  VOCAL  CoRD.S,  AND  THE 
POSITION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PARTS,  IN  THE  ACT 
OF  VOCALIZATION. 

fi.  fossa  innominata  ;  hf.  hyoid  fossa ;  ch.  comu  of 
hyoid  boue ;  clV.  cartilage  of  Wrisberg;  cS".  capi- 
tulum Santorini ;  a.  arytenoid  cartilages ;  com. 
arytenoid  commissure  ;  py.  jjrocessus  vocalis. 


But  to  properly  understand  their  relation,  this  hook  should  he  held  at 
the  same  inclination  as  that  which  the  laryngeal  mirror  occupies  when 
in  situ  (that  is  to  say,  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon,  the  foot  of 
the  page  being  furthest  from  the  observer).  The  only  inversion  which 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  image  is  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction ;  the  part  which  in  reality  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  the 
anterior  insertion  of  the  vocal  cords,  becoming  furthest  in  the  image, 
and  the  posterior  commissure,  which  in  reality  is  faithest  from  the 
observer,  becoming  nearest  in  the  image.  With  regard  to  the  lateral 
and  vertical  relations  of  parts,  no  inversion  takes  place.  That  which 
is  on  the  right  side  of  the  larynx  (the  right  vocal  cord,  for  instance), 
appears  on  the  right  side  of  the  mirror,  and  that  which  is  on  the  left 
side  of  the  larynx,  on  the  left  side  of  the  mirror ;  in  the  same  way 
the  part  which  is  highest  in  the  larynx  (the  epiglottis)  is  highest  in 
the  mirror,  and  the  parts  lower  down  (the  arytenoid  cartilages)  are  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  mirror.  It  is  only  when  the  image  is  transferred 
to  paper,  and  becomes  a  drawing,  that  its  symmetrical  character  can 
give  rise  to  mistaken  notions  concerning  inversion. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  normal  colour  of 
the  different  parts.  The  epiglottis  is  of  a  dirty  pinkish  hue  on  the 
upper  surface ;  its  lip  (or  free  edge,  and  the  immediately  adjacent  under 
surface)  is  of  a  decidedly  yellow  colour ;  whilst  the  cushion  (and  rest 
of  the  rindor  surface,  when  visible)  is  invariably  bright  red.  The  arij- 
e2oi(jlottic  folds  are  about  the  same  colour  as  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  gums,  the  cartilages  situated  in  them  being  of  a  somewhat  deeper 
tint.  The  ventricular  hands  are  of  a  bright  colour,  being  of  al^out  the 
same  shade  as  the  mucous  lining  the  lips.    The  vocal  cords  should  bo 
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pearly  white,  like  the  conjunctiva  of  a  child.  The  cricoid  cartilages 
and  tracheal  rings  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
between  them  bright  red, 

TJie  Introduction  of  Instruments  within  the  Larynx. — In  applying 
local  remedies  to,  or  operating  on,  the  larynx,  by  the  aid  of  reflected 
light,  as  the  right  hand  is  required  for  the  instrument  used,  the  laryn- 
geal mirror  should  be  introduced  with  the  left  hand.  In  this  case, 
the  patient  must  hold  his  own  tongue  out. 

Infra-glottic  Laryngoscopy.— In  some  cases,  after  tracheotomy  has 
been  performed,  and  where  a  tube  is  worn,  valuable  evidence  may  be 
derived  by  introducing  a  minute  mirror,  with  its  face  directed  obliquely 
upwards,  through  the  fenestrated  canula.  On  account  of  the  size  of 
the  mirror,  it  is  necessarily  made  of  steel ;  and  as  both  its  size  and 
material  cause  it  to  cool  very  rapidly,  a  coating  of  glycerine  will  be 
found  convenient  for  neutralizing  the  effects  of  the  condensation  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  expired  air. 


§  III.  Diseases  of  the  Eespiratoey  System  {continued). 


B.  Diseases  of  the  Thokacic  Organs.  • 


1.  Emphysema. 

2.  Asthma. 

3.  Phthisis. 

4.  Cancer. 

5.  Acltte  Pneumonia. 
G.  Chronic  Pneumonia. 

7.  Syphilitic  Affections 
the  Lung. 

15. 


8.  Brown  Induration  of  the 

Lung. 

9.  Cirrhosis. 

10.  Apneumatosis. 

11.  Bronchitis. 

12.  Pleurodynia. 
OF  13.  Pleurisy. 

14.  Hydrothorax. 

^eumo-Thorax, 


EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


By  Sir  William  Jenner,  Bart.,  M.D.  Lond.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  r.R.S. 

Definition. — Eelative  excess  of  air  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  lunos. 

O 

The  relative  excess  of  air  may  be  the  result  of  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  air  in  the  vesicles,  of  diminution  in  the  solid  tissues 
of  the  lung,  or  of  the  presence  of  air  in  lung  structures  which  in 
health  do  not  contain  air. 

Pulmonary  Emphysema  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  Interlobular,  extra-vesicular,  or  extra-alveolar  Emphysema. 

2.  Vesicular  or  alveolar  Emphysema. 

This  division,  first  made  by  Laennec,  has  been  adopted  by  all  sub- 
sequent writers  on  the  subject. 


Interlobular,  Extra- Vesicular,  or  Extra-Alveolar  Emphysema. 

Definition.— Air  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  limg. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  is  seated  chiefly,  at  least,  between 
the  lobules  and  under  the  pleura.  The  air  in  extra-vesicular  Emphy- 
sema occupies  the  meshes  of  this  connective  tissue. 

When  air  is  present  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  lobules  it 
accumulates  m  small  bubbles  of  tolerably  equal  size,  separated  from 
each  other  by  bands  of  tissue,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  luno-  loo]cs 
a,s  if  streaked  or  crossed  by  rows  of  small  beads.  When  ai?  is  iu 
the  sub-pleural  tissue  it  forms  air-blebs,  sometimes  of  very  laro-e  size 

Air  may  be  formed  after  death  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  luno-s 
by  decomposition  ;  it  may  be  generated  there  during  life  by  "ancrren?  • 
and  it  may  be  extravasated  into  the  same  tissue  in  consequence  of 
rupture  of  the  normally  air-containing  structures  of  the  luno^  When 
formed  by  decomposition  after  death,  the  gas  is  usually  seat'^d  in  the 
interlobular  tissue  ;  when  generated  by  gangrene,  in  the  sub-pleural 
tissue  ;  and  when  extravasated  from  the  air-vesicles,  it  commonly 
occupies  both  situations.  ^ynvmy 

Air  extravasated  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  occasionally 
finds  its  way  mto  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  thSice  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck,  face,  trunk  &c 

Eupture  of  the  normal  air-vesicles  may  be"  the  result  of  injury 
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inflicted  from  without,  or  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  tlieir  inner 
siirtace  dimng  violent  expiratory  efforts  made  wlien  the  dottis  is 
closed,  r.^.,  during  cough  and  parturient  efforts.  The  distension  of 
the_  air-vesicles  by  inspiratory  efforts  is  never  great  enougli  to  cause 
their  rupture. 

Interlobular  Emphysema  is  a  condition  of  little  importance  When 
the  air  finds  its  way  through  the  connective  tissue  of  the  posterior 
mediastinum  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  air  is  quickly  absorbed 
and  m  a  few  days  no  trace  of  the  Emphysem.a  is  to  be  detected 

With  the  exception  of  the  cases  in  which  the  air  reaches  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  extra- vesicular  Em- 
physema IS  impossible,  and  even  in  these  cases  there  are  no  pulmonary 
signs  or  symptoms  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  local  lesion. 

Should  the  existence  of  extra-vesicular  Emphysema  be  ascertained 
no  treatment  is  needed.  ' 


Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

Definition.— Increase  in  the  capacity  and  size  of  the  air-vesicles 
of  the  lungs. 

Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  a  very  common,  and  frequently 
a  grave  disease. 

Ccmses  of  increase  in  the  capacihj  and  size  of  the  air -vesicles.  

All  forms  and  degrees  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  have 
their  origin  either  in  destruction  of  the  partitions  between  the  air- 
vesicles,  or  in  over-distension  of  individual  air- vesicles.  In  the  former 
case,  two  or  more  air-vesicles  are,  by  the  primary  lesion,  thrown  into 
one ;  in  the  latter,  each  air-vesicle  is,  by  an  over-distending  force, 
increased  in  capacity  and  size. 

It  is  improbable  that  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissue  of  the  walls 
of  any  hollow  viscus  ever  lead  directly  to  expansion  of  its  cavity. 
But  changes  in  the  walls  of  a  hollow  viscus  may  weaken  their 
resisting  power  and  so  favour  the  expansion  of  its  cavity ;  and 
again,  changes  in  the  walls  of  a  hollow  viscus  may  cause  a  dilatation 
to  be  permanent,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  temporary. 

Changes  in  the  walls  of  a  hollow  viscus,  which  strengthen  their 
resisting  power,  may,  at  the  same  time,  weaken  their  contractile 
power.  Walls  so  changed  may  resist  a  dilating  force  longer  than 
healthy  walls,  but  should  the  dilating  force  be  sufficient  to  stretch 
them,  the  dilatation  of  the  cavity  they  enclose  is  permanent.  The 
walls  are  indeed  stronger,  but  then  the  cavity  is  more  likely  to  suffer 
permanent  dilatation. 

The  causes  of  increase  in  the  capacity  and  size  of  the  air-vesicles  of 
the  lungs  are  then  divisible  into  :— 

1.  The  forces  which  determine  their  over-distension  ; 

2.  The  conditions  which  favour  their  OA^er-distension  ; 

a.  The  conditions  which  render  their  over-distension  permanent; 
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4.  The  lesions  of  structure  by  which  two  or  nioi'e  vesicles  are 
thrown  into  one. 

Although  this  division  should  always  be  kept  in  view  when  con- 
sidering the  causes  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  it  will  be 
better,  in  an  article  such  as  this,  to  consider  the  causes  included  in 
the  second  and  fourth  divisions  incidentally,  as  occasion  arises,  when 
treating  of  the  causes  included  in  the  tirst  and  third  divisions. 

Determining  causes  of  over- distension  of  the  air-vesicles. — Pressure 
of  air  on  the  inside  of  the  air-vesicles  is  the  force  which  directly 
causes  their  normal  expansion ;  increase  in  that  pressure  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  over- distension. 

Excess  of  pressure  of  air  on  the  inside  of  the  pulmonary  air-vesicles 
(of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  lung)  may  be  brought  to  bear, 

(a)  By  excessive  expansion  of  the  chest-walls  ; 

(6)  By  normal  expansion  of  the  chest-walls,  when  disseminated 
portions  of  the  lung  are  shrunken,  and  no  longer  admit  air ; 

(c)  By  unequal  compression  of  the  lung  at  the  moment  when  there 
is  impediment  to  the  free  escape  of  air  from  its  air-containing  parts. 

(a)  In  health,  inspiration  is  effected  by  muscular  effort,  ordinary 
expiration  chiefly  by  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  parietes  and  of 
the  lung  textures.  The  muscular  effort  of  inspiration  overcomes  the 
resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  air-vesicles,  offered 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax ;  the 
muscular  effort  ceasing,  the  elasticity  of  these  parts  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  ordinary  expiratory  act. 
_  The  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  of  their  cartilages  diminishes  con- 
siderably as  age  advances,  while  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
muscles  of  inspiration  continue  as  powerful  as,  and  are  sometimes 
more  powerful  than,  in  early  life.  The  result  of  inspiratory  expansion 
of  the  chest  being  constantly  accomplished  by  the  action  of  nmscles 
undnnmished  in  power  and  activity,  and  of  expiratory  diminution 
of  the  chest  benig  constantly  performed  incompletely  and  imperfectly 
by  thoracic  parietes  the  elasticity  of  which  is  diminished  is  f^radual 
expansion  of  the  chest-walls,  increased  capacity  of  the  chest  and 
dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs.  The  capacity  of  the  chest 
not  being  reduced  to  its  noi'mal  size  during  expiration,  the  inspiratory 
effort  IS  made  on  a  chest  retaining  too  much  air  in  tlie  lun^T. vesicles 
and  thus,  especially  if  there  be  repeated  and  powerful  calls  on  the 
msj)iratoiy  power,  as  from  cough  or  great  muscular  effort,  the  result 
is  considerable  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles.^ 

In  the  same  way  lessened  elasticity  of  the  lungs  from  ao-e-derre 
neration,  or  other  cause,  without  loss  of  power  in  the  nuSclesV 
respiration,  leads  to  mcrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  over- 
distension of  the  air-vesicles.    The  excessive  expansion  of  the  thorax- 
and  therefore  the  dilatation  of  tlie  air-vesicles  in  this,  as  in  the  Inst 

'  iJr.  G.  Biuld,  in  a  paper  on  Pulnion.arv  Vptiicnl  .r  ■>•,.,  , 

Mod.-Ciiir.  Soc.  Tr.,n,s.  fir  1840,  cdcvarly  i  'n^iod  o  ,  S  u^'I^m"'!'  1^"^'^'^- 

tl,e  Inng  plays  in  the  procluclion  of  emphysema  ^       ''''''''  ^^'^'^^tioity  of 
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case,  is  determined  by  extreme  •  muscular  inspiratory  action— the 
necessary  result  of  deficient  ordinary  expiratory  power.^ 

Another  cause  of  increased  expansion  of  the  thorax  lias  been 
described  by  Freund.  lie  says  that  persons  of  all  ages,  from  twenty 
years  upwards,  the  well-nourished  as  much  as  the  withered  and 
decrepit,  are  liable  to  a  chronic  disease  of  the  cartilao-es  of  the  ribs 
which  results  in  their  hypertrophy  and  increased  firmnSss  and  rigidity^ 
and  in  diminution  of  their  elasticity.  As  this  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  cartilages  takes  place  in  all  directions,  the  ribs  and  sternum 
are  separated  from  each  other  more  than  they  are  in  health;  the 
ribs  being  forced  outwards  and  upwards,  and  the  sternum  forwards 
and  a  little  upwards.  The  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  thus  (Freund 
says)  increased,  and  the  lungs  proportionately  over-distended.  It 
has  been  contended  by  later  writers  that  Freund  exaggerated  the 
frec^uency  at  least  of  this  affection;  that  he  supposed  changes  in 
the  cartilages  resulting  from  their  stretching  to  be  the  primary 
affection-^in  fact,  that  he  took  the  effects  of  the  action  of  the  deter- 
mining cause  for  the  determining  cause  itself.  For  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  to  be  increased  under  the  conditions  named  by  Freund,  the 
diaphragm  must  continue  to  be  at  the  termination  of  ordinary  expira- 
tion on  as  low  a  level  as  in  health.  Usually,  however— and  perhaps 
always  when  the  cartilages  lengthen — they  bend  so  as  to  form  an 
angle,  with  its  concavity  Tipwards,  about  their  centre. 

(b)  It  is  evident  that  if  disseminated  portions  of  lung  are  from  any 
pathological  condition  diminished  in  size  and  no  longer  admit  air, 
and  that  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  chest-walls  expand  during  inspiration 
to  the  same  amount  as  in  health,  the  air-admitting  vesicles  must  be 
over-distended  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  into  which  no  air 
enters,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  airless  vesicles  are  diminished 
in  size.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  bronchitis,  disseminated  lobular 
collapse  is  common.  The  collapsed  lobules  are  smaller  in  bulk  than 
are  the  air-containing  lobules — their  vesicles  admit  no  air  during 
inspiration.  The  necessary  result  is,  that  if  the  chest-walls  expand 
to  the  same  degree  as  before  the  establishment  of  collapse,  and  so 
inspire  an  equal  quantity  of  air,  the  capacity  of  all  the  air-vesicles  still 
pervious  must  be  increased.^ 

(c)  If  a  lung  removed  from  the  body  be  moderately  inflated,  and 
the  bronchus  leading  to  it  be  tied,  and  then  the  substance  of  the  organ 
be  compressed  at  one  part,  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
uncompressed  part  is  produced.  Should  the  compressed  part  be  large, 
and  the  compression  considerable,  even  rupture  of  the  air-vesicles  of 
the  uncompressed  part  may  result.  Under  the  conditions  supposed, 
air  is  forced  from  the  compressed  parts  of  the  lung  into  the  air- 
admitting  structures  of  the  uncompressed  parts  of  the  lung.^ 

1  Roe  p.  482.    2  This  point  has  been  excellently  well  brought  out  by  Dr.  W.  0;iinhior. 

^  c'X])iratory  theory  was  first  advanced  by  Mendelssohn,  in  "a  very  aide  iiaper, 

«'  Dcr  Meclianismus  dor  Respiration  und  Circulation,"  1845.  The  Avritor  of  tliis  article 
\\m  unacquainted  with  MendclHsolin's  paper  wlien  he  advanced  the  same  theorv  in  18.57, 
and  so  far  as  he  knows  the  existence  of  M ('n(h:l,sso]ui's  ]y.\])cY  was  unknowii  in  this 
country,  and  riucly  ij  ever  referred  to  abroad  till  l',ienicr"s  article  a])i)carcd  in  iMi?. 
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The  conditions  essential  to  the  over-distension  of  tlie  air-vesicles 
here  present  are : — 

(a)  Inflation  of  the  lung ; 

(b)  Closure  of  tlie  natural  passage  for  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
lung. 

(c)  Unequal  pressure  on  the  lung ; 

(d)  Unequal  support  of  different  parts  of  the  lung. 

During  violent  cough  and  great  muscular  effort  these  essential 
conditions  are  fulfilled  : — 

_  (a)  Preparatory  to  cough  and  to  great  muscular  effort,  a  deep  inspira- 
tion is  taken,  i.e.,  the  lungs  are  inflated. 

(h)  Then  the  glottis  is  closed,  i.e.,  the  air  is  prevented  escaping  by 
the  natural  channel. 

(c)  Then,  by  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  the  lungs  are 
strongly  compressed,  and  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
thoracic  walls  at  once  shows  that  the  compression  must  be  unequal. 

{d)  Examination  of  the  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  also 
shows  that  the  support  offered  to  the  lungs  by  those  walls  is  very 
different  in  degree  at  different  parts.^ 

_  Again,  when  blowing  a  wind  instrument  the  chest  is  expanded  to 
its  utmost,  and  then  the  chest-walls  compress  the  inflated  luncrs— 
the  air  cannot  escape  as  freely  through  the  instrument  as  thrSuah 
the  open  glottis,  and  the  mechanical  efi'ect  is  over-distension  of  the 
air-cells  of  the  least  compressed  and  least  supported  parts  in  proportion 
to  the  impediment  to  the  escape  of  air  and  the  force  with  which 
it  IS  attempted  to  drive  the  air  forward. 

The  over-distension  of  the  air-cells  thus  effected  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  inflation  of  the  whole  lung,  to  the  firmness 
with  which  the  glottis  is  closed,  or  the  smallness  of  the  aperture  of 
the  wind  instrument,  or  other  obstacle  to  the  free  escape  of  air-^ 
to  the  extent,  degree,  and  difference  in  the  force  of  compression 
exercised  on  the  several  parts  of  the  lung  at  the  same  moment- 
and  to  the  deficiency  of  support  afforded  to  the  less  compressed 
parts  by  the  thoracic  parietes.  The  greater  and  the  more  extensive 
the  compression  of  one  part  of  the  lung,  and  the  less  the  compression 
of  the  other,  the  greater  will  be  the  distension  of  the  air-cells  in  the 
less  compressed  part;  and  the  less  the  imperfectly  compressed  parts 
are  supported_  by_  the  thoracic  parietes,  the  greater  will  be  the  d  ! 
tension  of  their  air-vesicles. 

It  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  over-distension  of  the 
vesicles  should  be  in  all  cases  limited  to  the  less  compressed  ami 
the  less  supported  parts  of  the  lungs,  but  on  further  xaminalTo 
It  will  be  seen  tha  this  opinion  is  erroneous.    Thus  if  ^Z  foZ 
change  m  the  walls  of  the  chest  or  of  the  air-ve^ides  th?  uT 
continue  over-distonded  after  the  force  which  dSty  dettminel 

'  For  details  on  this  point  hoc  llic  anlln.r'v.         ,.  „  ji 
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their  over-distension  has  ceased  to  act,  or  in  other  words,  if  there 
be  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  then  the  size  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  lungs  is  permanently  increased. 

The  portions  of  lung  corresponding  to  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
less  compressed  and  less  supported  just  before  violent  expiration  than 
are  the  parts  immediately  under  the  ribs  themselves.  Now  with 
every  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lungs,  or  thorax,  or  both,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  lungs  and  ribs  are  changed.  As  the  chest 
enlarges,  the  ribs  assume  a  more  horizontal  position,  the  lower 
intercostal  spaces  become  wider,  and  their  supporting  power  by 
so  much  diminished. 

By  these  changes  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  chest-walls  their 
relative  positions  are  being  constantly  shifted,  and  fresh  portions 
of  the  lungs  are  being  constantly  brought  to  correspond  to  the  ribs 
and  to  the  intercostal  spaces,  &c.,  and  thus,  ultimately,  the  air- 
vesicles  of  the  whole  lung  may  be  over-distended.  But  when  the 
air-vesicles  of  the  whole  lung  are  thus  over-distended,  the  dilatation 
of  the  vesicles  at  the  apex  and  margin  of  the  lung  is  in  excess 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  vesicles  of  other  parts.  Strong  expiratory 
effort,  while  there  is  impediment  to  the  free  escape  of  air  from  a  part 
or  whole  of  the  lung,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  most  common  efficient 
determining  cause  of  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles. 

Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  very  common  in  horses, 
and  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  they  are  constantly  making  powerful 
muscular  efforts  with  closed  glottis.  No  one.  who  watches  a  horse 
draw  a  heavy  load  up  a  short  steep  incline  on  a  damp  cold 
day  can  doubt  this.  While  making  the  effort,  the  horse  holds  its 
breath,  having  previously  inflated  its  lungs — no  sooner,  however, 
does  the  animal  cease  its  effort  than  the  glottis  is  opened  and 
the  air  suddenly  expressed  from  the  lungs.  The  degree  to  which 
the  air  was  compressed  during  the  powerful  effort  (and  the  con- 
sequent strain  on  the  less  compressed  and  less  supported  part  of 
the  lung)  may  be  judged  by  the  distance  to  which,  and  the  sudden 
violence  with  which,  the  cloud  of  breath-vapours  is  seen  to  be  diiven 
forth. 

Permanence-securing  causes,  or  the  conditions  tohicli  render  over-dis- 
teiision,  or  increase  in  the  capacity  and  size  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
lungs  'permanent. — Whatever  destroys  the  partitions  between  adjacent 
air-vesicles,  and  whatever  permanently  diminishes  the  ordinary  or 
habitual  respiratory  power,  must,  to  a  like  degree,  be  a  permanence- 
securing  cause  of  increase  in  the  capacity  and  size  of  the  air-vesicles. 
The  permanence-securing  causes,  therefore,  are  : — 

1.  Direct  injury  to  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles ; 

2.  Permanent  diminution  of  the  power  of  suppoi-ting  or  compressing 
the  lung,  at  any  one  part,  during  violent  expiratory  efforts  ; 

3.  Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  which 
permanently  diminish  their  elasticity,  and  therefore  their  ordinary  or 
habitual  expiratory  power; 
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4.  Chronic  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  which  perma- 
nently diminish  their  elasticity,  and  therefore  their  expiratory  power ; 

5.  Atrophy  of  the  septa  between  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs,  by 
which  two  or  more  vesicles  are  thrown  into  one. 

1.  If  the  forces  which  expel  the  air  from  the  air-vesicles,  viz., 
the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles,  are  at  the  termination  of  over-distension  of  the 
vesicles  in  a  state  of  health,  then  the  force  determining  their  over- 
distension ceasing  to  act,  the  air-vesicles  return  to  their  natural  size  ; 
but  if,  as  very  rarely  happens,  the  air-vesicles  have  been  very  greatly 
over-distended,  or  kept  for  a  very  long  time  over-distended,  or  have 
been  very  repeatedly  over-distended,  then  the  elasticity  of  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles  may  be  permanently  injured,  and  the  over-distending 
force  ceasing  to  act,  they  do  not  recover  their  normal  dimensions. 
They  are  imder  the  circumstances  supposed  permanently  over-dis- 
tended.   The  elastic  structures  of  their  walls  have  been  directly 
injured  by  the  over-distending  force.    So  great  even  may  be  the  force 
by  which  their  over-distension  has  been  effected,  that  the  partitions 
between  adjacent  vesicles  may  be  destroyed,  and  two  or  more  vesicles 
thrown  into  one;  or  even,  as  h^s  been  previously  mentioned,  the 
destruction  may  have  reached  further,  and  air  have  been  extravasated 
into  the  interlobular  tissue. 

2.  The  observations  of  Ziemssen  on  a  case  in  which  there  was 
loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  four  upper  intercostal  spaces,  proves 
that  this  loss  maybe  a  cause  of  Vesicular  Emphysema.  InZiemssen's 
case,  during  violent  expiratory  effort,  these  intercostal  spaces  no 
longer  affording  their  normal  support  to  the  lung  were  forced  out- 
ward so  much  as  to  stand  above  the  level  of  the  ribs.  When  the 
muscles  of  either  intercostal  spaces  were  stimulated  to  contract  by 
Faradization,  then  the  bulging  during  expiratory  efforts  of  that 
intercostal  space  ceased,  thus  proving  that  want  of  muscular  con- 
traction at  any  part  during  expiratory  effort,  is  a  cause  of  over- 
distension of  the  air- vesicles  of  the  lung  at  that  point ;  and  if  the 
want  of  support  be  permanent,  then  certainly  the  over-distension  will 
be  permanent. 

3.  The  degenerations  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  incident  to  ao-e 
dimmish  their  elasticity,  and  consequently  diminish  the  expiratory 
power  of  the  chest-walls.  If,  as  was  previously  pointed  out,  the  inspira- 
tory muscles  act  perfectly  when  the  expiratory  force  resulting  from 
the  resilience  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  is  diminished,  dilatation  of  the 
thorax,  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  enlargement  of  the 
lungs  are  determined. 

As  age-degeneration  is  a  permanent  lesion,  the  loss  of  elasticitv 
resulting  from  it  is  permanent ;  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax  ovei 
distension  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  luU^  i^ 
peiTnanent  Age-degeneration  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  is  with 
perfectly  acting  inspiratory  muscles,  therefore  a  permanen?e-securing 
cause  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema.  v.^uiiii^ 
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The  disease  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  described  by  Freuud, 
once  established,  is  permanent,  and  therefore,  the  over-distension  of 
the  air-vesicles  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  chest  resulting  from  it,  is 
also  permanent. 

4,  5.  Whatever  changes  in  the  lungs  diminish  their  elasticity,  to  the 
same  degree  render  permanent  the  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles 
determined  by  any  of  the  forces  previously  enumerated. 

Diminished  elasticity  of  the  lung  may  be  the  consequence  of  those 
changes  in  texture  which  result  from  repeated  or  long-continued  con- 
gestion. After  a  part  has  been  the  seat  of  long-continued  or  of  re- 
peated congestion,  it  is,  if  an  organ,  indurated  and  toughened ;  if  a 
tissue,  tougiiened  and  thickened.  If  death  occur  long  after  the  outset 
of  the  congestion,  then  a  certain  amount  of  wasting  of  the  original 
structures  is  found  to  have  taken  place.  In  some  cases,  certainly,  these 
changes  are  due  to  the  formation  among  the  normal  anatomical  elements 
of  the  part,  of  imperfectly  developed  connective,  fibrous,  or  fibro-cellular 
tissue. 

All  degenerations  of  texture  incident  to  age,  are  attended  by  more 
or  less  loss  of  elasticity.^ 

The  degenerations  incident  to  age,^  as  they  affect  the  lung,  may  be 
divided  thus  : — 

(a)  Atrophy,  or  waste  of  all  the  anatomical  constituents  of  the 
lung,  with  general  diminution  in  its  size.  As  the  partitions  between  the 
air-vesicles  atrophy,  two  or  more  vesicles  are  thrown  into  one.  This 
form  of  atrophy  has  been  supposed  to  be  preceded  by  fatty  dege- 
neration. 

(&)  Thickening  of  the  fibrous  element  of  the  lung,  with  more  or  less 
waste  of  some  of  its  anatomical  constituents.  When  the  subject  of 
this  form  of  degeneration  the  size  of  the  lung  is  often  increased,  and  it 
may  be  considerably  so. 

In  this  latter  form  of  age -degeneration  there  is,  at  the  outset  at 
least,  no  atrophy  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  ;  while  in  the  former, 
the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  chest  are  wasted  and  pale, 
and  the  diaphragm  is  thin,  lax,  and  in  folds.  In  both,  the  ribs 
and  cartilages  are  the  seat  of  degenerative  changes  attended  by 
loss  of  elasticity. 

So,  also,  when  the  ribs  and  cartilages  lose  elasticity  from  age- 
degeneration,  the  lungs  rarely  preserve  their  normal  elasticity;  they 
too,  commonly,  like  the  ribs  and  cartilages,  are  suffering  from  age- 
degeneration. 

Diiniiuition  of  elasticity  is  one  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  the  changes  in  iiutri- 
tion  incident  to  advancing  age,  e.  g.,  of  the  skin,  giving  the  aged  look ;  of  the  arteries, 
causing  tliern  to  become  tortuous  or  S  shaped,  at  lirst  wlicn  the  part  in  which  thej'  are 
placed  is  shortened,  as  in  llexion  of  the  limbs,  and  tlicn  permanently  ;  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages,  of  the  elastic  structures  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  joints,  the 
bones,  &c. 

2  Tlioso  changes  of  nutrition  which  arc  th3  characteristics  of  age,  and  in  fact  constitute 
old  ago,  may  occur,  generally  or  locally,  at  an  unusually  early  age.  Thus,  one  man 
gro^^'s  prematurely  old  as  regards  his  jaws,  another  as  regards  his  hair,  another  as  regards 
the  heart,  &c. 
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Tlie  conjunction  of  diminished  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
parietes,  reduces  the  ordinary  or  habitually  employed  expiratory  forco 
to  a  minimum._  Now,  this  being  the  case,  if  the  muscles  of  inspira- 
tion and  of  expiration  retain  their  normal  power,  then  frequent  cough, 
habitual  straining  at  stool,  moving  heavy  weights,  climbing  hills, 
blowing  wind  instruments,  or  other  causes  of  repeated  and  powerfui 
inspiratory  efforts,  followed  by  violent  expiratory  compression  of  the 
inflated  lungs,  with  impediment  to  the  escape  of  air,  will  be  followed 
by  great  and  permanent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  thorax,  and  corre- 
sponding over- distension  of  the  air- vesicles. 

_  Changes  in  the  lung,  attended  by  loss  of  elasticity,  said  to  be 
independent  of  age  and  of  congestion,  have  been  described  bv  various 
authors. 

M  Villemin  thinks  that  the  true  anatomical  structure  of  the  walls 
of  the  air- vesicles  is  a  network  of  capillary  vessels,  with  a  nucleus 
hllmg  each  mtercapillary  mesh,  and  elastic  fibres  on  the  inside  of  the 
vesjcles  crossing  over  the  capillaries  and  intercapillary  nuclei  "In 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,"  M.  ViUemin  says,  "the  nuclei  in 
the  meshes  of  the  capillary  network  hypertrophy,  compression  and 
atrophy  of  the  capillaries  follow;  then  the  enlarged  nuclei  underoo 
tatty  degeneration;  they  fall  from  their  places  in  the  waUs  of  the  afr- 
vesicles,  destruction  of  the  elastic  tissue  and  of  more  capillaries  occurs  • 
apertures  are  formed  between  adjacent  vesicles,  and  finaUy  two  or 
more  vesicles  are  thrown  into  one  "  ' 

"  Tliere  is  then,"  M  Villemin  says,  "  a  first  stage  of  Emphysema,  a 
true  hypertrophy  of  the  elements  of  the  vesicular  membrane  •  from 
this  there  naturally  results  an  extension  of  that  membrane  and  an 
increase  m  the  capacity  of  the  vesicles." 

It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow,  even  though  M  Villemin's 
anatomical  observations  be  correct,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
size  ot  the  lung,  as  he  supposes,  because  the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles 
are  lengthened ;  for  they  might,  nnder  such  circumstances,  be  folded 
on  themselves.  Moreover  the  accuracy  of  these  observations  has 
been  doubted.  The  so-called  mtercapillary  nuclei  are  said  by  some 
observers  to  be  epithelium  on  the  inside  of  the  air-vesicles 

"  Changes  m  the  nutrition  of  the  lung,"  Freund  says  "  necessirilv 
folJow  on  the  changed  conditions  of  the^'respiratory  SivemTn S  dul 
to  the  lengthenmg  of  the  rib-cartHages,  and  these  changes  are  atten  ed 
by  OSS  of  elasticity  and  the  other  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  ^  v 
ve,sicles  which  follow  on  their  continued  over-disteLron^^^ 

Dr  Waters,  while  admitting  that  his  investigations  'do  not  enable 
him  to  say  what  is  the  nature  of  the  degeneration  whic    Lads  to 
Emphysema,  and  that  his  microscopical  l^esearches  on  this  p^int 
have  yielded  no  results,   adds,  "I  do  not  enterlnin  fl..  .r  i  ?  ? 
ou  t  that  the  disease  in  it,,  severer  fonni  If     ^  eonttS:! 


Varielies  of  Pulmonary  Vmcular  Emphjscma.~As  ovei-,list«„i„n 
of  the  air-ve,,icies  may  occur  ni  perfectly  Cm.j  h^n^Zitt^^ 

I  I  2  ^ 
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the  seat  of  any  of  those  pathological  changes  which  impair  their  elasti- 
city, and  as,  moreover,  the  dilatation  may  affect  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
whole,  or  of  a  great  part  of  the  lung,  or  may  be  limited  to  the  air-cells 
of  a  small  part  of  the  lung.  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  has 
been  divided  into  varieties. 

The  various  forms  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  may  be 
described  under  the  four  following  heads  : — 

Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

Chronic  Local  Emphysema. 

Large-lunged  (or  Hypertrophous)  Emphysema. 

Small-lunged  (or  Atrophous)  Emphysema. 

Although  perfect  and  uncomplicated  specimens  of  each  variety  are 
common,  cases  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  are  frequently  seen 
in  practice  and  in  the  dead-house,  in  which  these  several  varieties  are 
conjoined  in  the  same  lung,  and,  again,  cases  which  cannot  at  the 
time  when  they  come  under  observation  be  referred  absolutely  to  the 
one  or  the  other  group.  The  reasons  for  this  are  manifest  when  the 
etiology  and  the  pathqlogy  of  the  affection  are  considered. 

Acute  Vesiculae  ELmphysema. — By  Acute  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema  is  signified  acute  over-distension  of  previously  healthy 
air-vesicles. 

The  part  of  the  lu.ng,  the  air- vesicles  of  which  are  over-distended,  is 
puffed  up,  is  paler  than  it  should  be ;  the  vesicles  themselves,  seen 
through  the  pleura,  are  manifestly  larger  than  natural.  The  pallor 
is  due  solely  to  the  excess  of  air  in  the  vesicles  stretching  their 
walls,  and  so  separating  the  capillaries  further  than  should  be  from 
each  other.  The  meshes  of  the  capillary  network  on  the  walls  of 
the  air-vesicles  are  widened.  Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema  may  be 
produced  by  too  much  air  being  drawn  into  the  over-distended  air- 
vesicles  by  inspiratory  e&ort ;  or  by  too  much  air  being  driven  into 
the  air-cells  of  parts  of  the  lungs  by  extreme  comjDression  of  other 
parts  by  expiratory  efforts,  while  the  escape  of  the  air  by  the  natui-al 
outlet  is  prevented  or  retarded,'  e.g.,  by  closed  glottis,  narrowing  of 
the  trachea  or  bronchi. 

Both  these  forces  conspire  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  acute 
over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles  in  acute  bronchitis.  In  that  disease 
disseminated  collapse,  and  the  consequent  diminished  bulk  of  lung, 
and  increased  desire  for  breath,  lead  to  violent  inspiratory  efforts  and 
over-distension  of  the  pervious  air-vesicles ;  while  the  frequent  and 
violent  expiratory  efforts  with  closed  glottis  (preparatory  to  cough), 
determine  over- distension  of  the  air- vesicles  of  the  less  compressed 
and  less  supported  parts  of  the  lung. 

"When  the  ribs  are  greatly  softened,  as  in  some  cases  of  rickets,  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  lungs  is  the  seat  of  Acute  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema. The  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles  is  produced  partly  by 
the  compression  of  the  lung  at  a  little  distance  from  its  margin  by 
the  recession  during  inspiration  of  the  ribs  at  their  junction  with 
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their  cartilages,  but  chiefly  by  the  great  advance  of  the  sternum  and 
rib-cartilages  during  inspiration,  these  parts  being  thrust  forward  by 
the  impressing  ribs. 

In  Acute  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  the  rule  is  that  the  air- 
vesicles  resume  their  normal  size  as  soon  as,  or  very  soon  after,  the 
over-distending  force  ceases  to  act.  The  walls  of  the  air- vesicles  and 
the  adjacent  tissues  being  healthy,  they  contract  to  their  normal 
dimensions. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases,  the  over-distension  is  so  great,  so  long- 
continued,  or  so  frequently  repeated,  that  the  over-stretched  walls  of 
air-vesicles  are  injured,  their  elasticity  is  impaired,  and  the  air-vesicles 
continue  permanently  larger  than  they  should  be. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  severe  and  prolonged  hooping-cough  in 
children  appears  to  produce  Chronic  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema. 
The  over-distension  especially  affects  the  air-vesicles  of  the  apex  and 
anterior  margin  of  the  lungs,  the  air  being  forced  into  those  parts 
during  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  which  precede  the  cough. 

Symptoms.— U  widely  spread,  and  extreme.  Acute  Pulmonary  Vesi- 
cular Emphysema  causes  increased  resonance  of  the  chest ;  the  symp- 
toms due  to  the  lesion  are  masked  and  altogether  lost  in  those  proper 
to  the  disease  to  which  it  is  secondary. 

It  requires  no  special  treatment. 

Cheonic  Loc^l  Emphysema  is  characterised  by  extreme  permanent 
over-distension  of  a  few  vesicles.  The  large  vesicles  are  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  several  smaller.  The  largest  may  be  as  large  as  a 
poulet's  egg,  are  not  unfrequently  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  though  more 
commonly  not  larger  than  peas.  In  the  same  group,  vesicles  are  often 
found  varymg  m  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  hazel-nut. 

The  walls  of  these  large  vesicles  are  never  healthy  ;  they  are  thick 
opaque,  wanting  in  elasticity,  and  vessels  of  some  size  frequently 
ramify  on  the  larger.  Threads  composed  of  obliterated  bronchi  the 
remains  of  vessels  or  of  lung  tissue,  cross  the  cavity  of  the  larger  vesi- 
cles. Sometimes  these  vesicles  communicate  with  a  smaU  bronchus  • 
at  others  the  bronchus  leading  to  them  is  occluded  ' 

The  most  common  seat  of  Chronic  Local  Emphysema  is  the  apex  of 
the  lung  then  the  anterior  margin,  and  the  margin  of  the  base  of  the 
lung._  At  the  apex  the  Emphysema  is  often  conjoined  with  the 
remains  of  old  tubercle. 

The  pathology  and  mechanism  of  the  production  of  Chronic  Lonl 
Emphysema  IS  best  studied  as  it  occurs  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  when 
that  part  is  the  seat  of  obsolescent  or  of  calcified  tubercle 

When  tubercles  obsolesce  or  calcify  at  the  apex  of  the  luno-  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  lung-tissue  in  their  vicinity  is  usually  the  seat  of 
chronic  congestion  and  exudation  of  lymph.    Tiiis  mvLr^  np  T 
loses  its  porosity,  becoines  tough,  inelastic,  and  puckered,  i.e.,  in-elS 
contracted.    Here  and  there,  however,  portions  of  the  lun  "textu  es 
are  damaged,  not  destroyed,  so  that  some  air-vesicles  still  a dnS  ai, 
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In  health  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  forces  are  at  a  minimum  at 
the  apex.  But  duriug  expiratory  efforts  with  closed  glottis,  as  in  severe 
cough,  the  air  is  driven  from  the  more  compressed  parts  into  the  little 
compressed  apex,  and  thus  the  vesicles  still  pervious  to  air  are  over- 
distended  ;  and,  as  their  walls  have,  from  the  previous  changes  in  the 
tissues  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  lost  much  of  their  elasticity,  the  ovei- 
distension  is  permanent.  _  Every  paroxysm  of  cough  must  add  to  their 
dilatation.  The  diminution  in  size  of  the  apex  assists,  as  a  jjermissive 
cause,  in  the  production  of  extreme  Chronic  Local  Emphysema  at 
the  apex. 

Thus  in  proportion  to  the  loss  in  the  elasticity  of  the  air-admitting 
textures,  ^;o  the  frequency  and  the  violence  of  the  expiratory  efforts 
with  closed  glottis,  and  to  the  permanent  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  apex,  will  be  the  degree  and  the  rapidity  with  which  Local 
Emphysema  at  that  part  will  be  established. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  lung,  the  margin  of  the  base,  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung  are,  like 
the  apex,  very  imperfectly  compressed  and  supported  during  expira- 
tory efforts,  and  so  air  is  forced  powerfully  into  the  vesicles  of  those 
parts ;  and  should  the  texture  there  be  damaged  at  any  time  so  as 
to  diminish  its  elasticity,  the  result  will  be  great  dilatation  of  a  few 
vesicles.  The  margins  of  the  lungs  are  thus  sometimes  fringed  with 
large  vesicles. 

Chronic  Local  Emphysema  is  always  a  secondary  lesion.  Its 
formation  at  the  apex  is  the  consequence,  not  the  cause  (as  some 
have  fancied)  of  the  obsolescence  of  tubercles.  Coincident  with  the 
obsolescence  is  damage  to  the  air-admitting  textures  of  the  lung, 
and  it  is  that  damage  which  renders  the  Chronic  Local  Emphysema 
with  large  vesicles  possible. 

SymiJtoms. — The  development  of  Emphysema  at  the  apex  of  the  lung, 
when  that  part  is  the  seat  of  chronic  consolidation  with  contraction, 
diminishes  the  depression  of  the  shoulder,  and  of  supra-  and  infra- 
clavicular regions,  and  increases  the  resonance  of  the  same  parts ;  the 
dilated  vesicles  often  projecting  above  and  surrounding  the  solid 
textures.  The  dilatation  of  the  vesicles  may  be  so  extensive  and  con- 
siderable as  to  cause  supra-clavicular  bulging  either  permanently  or 
during  cough. ^    It  is  unattended  by  other  symptoms. 

Treatment. — Erom  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  it  will  be  understood 
that  no  treatment  is  required. 

Laege-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema. — By  this  name  it  is  pro- 
posed to  designate  those  cases  in  which  there  is  over-distension  of  the 
air-vesicles  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  large  section  of  one  or  of  both  lungs, 
great  increase  in  bulk  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  affected  part  of  the 
lungs,  and  corresponding  increase,  local  or  general,  in  the  capacity  of 

1  The  Imlffing  part  is  resonant  and  cannot,  tluTofore,  be  confonnded  by  a  tolerably  careful 
ob.scrver  witli  the  i)rominenco  of  the  same  part  duo  to'  distension  of  the  veins  during 
severe  cough. 
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the  thorax.  The  term  Hypertrophous  Puhnonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema has  been  used  to  describe  the  same  set  of  cases.^ 

General  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  a  very  serious  dis- 
ease. The  symptoms  directly  due  to  it  are  grave ;  the  diseased  condi- 
tions dependent  on  it  for  their  origin  are  very  frequently  fatal. 

Thus  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  heart  disease  have  their  starting 
point  in  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

It  rarely,  occurs  in  a  marked  form  before  the  middle  of  life,  and  it 
more  commonly  affects  those  disposed  to  accumulation  of  fat  in  the 
subcutaneons  tissue  and  internal  parts.  Lungs,  the  subject  of  this 
form  of  Vesicular  Emphysema,  are  larger  and  drier  than  healthy 
luno-s.2 

The  parts  uncoloured  by  pigment  are  paler  than  healthy  lung. 

The  lungs  overlap  the  pericardium  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
meet  above  it  even  to  near  the  top  of  the  sternum  ;  they  have  a 
dovi^n-cushion-like  feel,  and  retain  the  impression  of  the  fincrers. 
When  the  thorax  is  opened  they  contract  less  than  healthy  lungs  do 
under  like  circumstances. 

Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
preceded  by  attacks  of  bronchitis,  by  congestion  of  the  lungs,  by  dry 
winter  cOugh,  or  by  chronic  bronchitis ;  that  is  to  say,  by  diseases 
having  as  immediate  consequences  toughening  and  thickening  of  the 
tissues  of  the  lung,^  and  severe  cough ;  in  other  words,  diruinished 
elasticity  of  the  lungs,  and  powerful  expiratory  efforts  'with  closed 
glottis. 

By  far  the  most  common  determining  cause  then  of  the  over-dis- 
tension of  the  air-vesicles  in  Large-luuged  Vesicular  Emphysema  is 
powerful  expiratory  effort  with  closed  glottis ;  and  the  most  common 
permanence-securing  cause  is  the  changes  in  the  texture  of  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles  resulting  from  excess  of  blood  in  their  capillaries. 

1  Large-lunged  is  hj  far  the  better  of  the  two  names,  because  it  involves  the  exnres- 
sion  of  no  opinion  m  regard  of  disputed  facts.  Many  observers  regard  Pulmonary  Vesi 
cular  Emphj'sema  as  atrophic  from  its  outset— no  matter  how  it  originates  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  even  when  the  disease  has  been  hypertrophic  when  first  established 
the  lungs  may  be  greatly  wasted  in  regard  of  their  essential  anatomical  constituents  before 
death.  ^,nd  again,  m  some  cases  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema,  as  in  those  in 
which  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  determined,  .'and  its  continuance  secured  by  increase 
mthe  capacity  of  the  chest  from  age-degeneration  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  without 
diminution  m  the  power  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  wasting  and  rarefaction  may  not 
be  preceded  by  hypertrophy  of  any  anatomical  constituent  of  the  luno' 

2  When yesicukrEmphysemafollowson bronchitis,  congestion  of  thciun^ 

patho  ogical  conditions,  the  lungs,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease,  weigh  more  than 
m  health,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  waste  of  the  norm"l  anatomicnl 
constituents   of  the  lung-blood,  blood-vessels-epithelium,  or  intercapillai-y  n  cle 
-which  follows  on  ovei-distension  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  on  the  lesions  wlS  icure 
the  permanence  of  their  over-distension.  "uiuu  secuie 

3  To  comprehend  the  relation  between  bronchitis,  the  chancrpq  fnnnw,-„„  •+  •  ^.i 
of  the  air-vesicles,  and  the  frequency  with  wldch  Vo  ich  t^™^ 

Vesicular  Emphysema,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  blood  S  th  Jb  -nLl    i  '^':"°"''^»7 
returned  to  the  heart  chiefly  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  th    n?  ,T        ■  "'i^'""' 
affirm  that  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  in  great  mmuio  1 
of  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  and  that  anastomoses  exist  bctw      The  C     b^  flf 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  arteries.  ^'""^'^^  divisions  of  tlio 
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next  most  frequent  determining  and  permanence-securing 
of  Large-kmged  Vesicular  Emphysema  are  diminished  ordi- 


The 
causes 

nary  or  habitual  expiratory  force,  dependent  on  age-degeneration  of 
the  bones  and_  cartilages  m  the  thoracic  parietes,  without  loss  of  fuU 
muscular  inspiratory  power,  occurring  alone,  or  more  commonly  con- 
joined with  thickening  of  the  tissues  and  diminished  elasticity  of 
the  lungs— changes  also  due  to  age-degeneration 

As  bronchitis  winter  cough,  and  co:agestion  of  tlie  lungs  are  com- 
mon at  advanced  periods  of  life,  i.e.,  at  the  period  of  life  when,  with- 
out loss  of  muscular  inspiratory  power,  age-dege- 
neration ,of  the  bones  and  cartHages  of  the 
thorax  and  of  the  lungs  is  common,  It  is  mani- 
fest that  violent  expiratory  efforts  with  closed 
glottis,  habitually  defective  expiration,  and  there- 
fore excessive  inspiratory  dilatation,  changes  in 
•Fig.  1  shows  increase  in  the        ^^^8'  ^^^^  to  Congestion,  and  changes  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  luiig-tissuc  duG  to  age-deo-eiieration  mnqf  in  a 

air-ceUs.  Magnified  two  dia-   •      °  ,  "o^  "'^(-,cuciaui.uii,  lUUbU  in  a 

meters.  vcry  large  number  of  cases  conspire  to  produce 

Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema. 
The  changes  which  occur  in  the  texture  of  the  lung,  in  consequence 
of  continued  congestion,  have  been  admirably  described  and  figured 
by  Eokitansky,  ^ 


PiQ.  2.— A  portiou  of  the  above  inaguitied  400  diameters. 


When  the  lung  is  congested,  as  from  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  an  increase  m  the  quantity  of  the  connective  tissue  occurs,  the 
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walls  of  the  air-vesicles  are  thickened,  the  parenchyma  ajjpears 
thicker  and.  swollen  and  unusually  resistant. 

On  section  of  the  lung,  the  margins  of  the  lung- vesicles  are  thicker 
than  in  health,  and  the  cavity  of  each  vesicle  more  visible  than  it 
should  he,  because  its  thickened  walls  prevent  collapse.  Sometimes  the 
cavity  of  each  vesicle  is  increased,  and  the  lungs  are  larger  than  they 
should  be ;  in  other  words,  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  toughened  and 
thickened  from  the  formation  of  tissue,  and  enlargement  of  the  lung, 
with  dilatation  of  the  vesicles,  follows  when  any  of  the  determining 
causes  of  over-distension  of  the  air- vesicles  come  into  action.  ^ 
But,  however  produced,  permanent  over- distension  of  the  air- vesicles 
is  followed  by  various  pathological  changes  in  their  walls.    Some  of 
these  changes  are  the  direct  mechanical  result  of  their  over-distension ; 
some  are  the  result  of  degenerative  ' 
changes  in  the  structures  thus  me- 
chanically injured ;  some  of  defective 
nutrition  consequent  on  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  capillaries  of  the  walls 
by  their  stretching;  some  of  altered 
nutrition  due  to  the  alterations  in  struc- 
ture ;  some  are  due  to  the  pathological 
states  to  which  the  permanence  of  the 
over-distension  is  owing.   So  that  when 
the  disease  is  far  advanced,  and  has 
existed  for  some  time,  not  only  are 
individual  air-cells  enlarged,  but  the 
partitions  between  many  are  perfo- 
rated ;  between  others  they  are  reduced 
to  mere  ridges  ;  at  places  they  have 
altogether  disappeared;  and  at  places 
they  are  greatly,  though  it  may  be 
irregularly,  thickened  by  imperfectly 
constituted  fibrous  tissue  formed  in 
and  about  the  normal  structures.  And 
so,  ultimately,  atrophy  of  some  struc- 
tures is  conjoined  with  increase  in  size 
and  thickness  of  others ;  and  rarefac- 
tion and  condensation  may  affect  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  same  lung. 

If  a  portion  of  lung  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  Vesicular  Emphysema  be  in- 
flated, dried,  and  then  cut  across,  the  cut  surface  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  spaces  varymg  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  hemp-seed  while 
near  to  the  apex  and  margin  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  few  much' lamer 
spaces  Ihese  spaces  or  small  cavities  are  separated  and  intersected 
by  septa  and  by  threads  of  very  variable  degTees  of  thickness 

Black  pigment  accumulates  in  considerable  quantity  on  'the  inner 
surface  of  the  dilated  vesicles,  and  amid  the  fibrous  and  other  solids 


Pig.  ^.—Section  of  lung  in  an  advanced 
state  of  Chronic  Vesicular  Emphysema 
(from  Rokitansky,  Lehrbuch  der  Pathol 
Auatomio.    B.  iii.    1861 ) 
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This  black  pigment  owes  its  origin  in  part  to  the  conversion  of  the 
hcematin  in  the  partially  destroyed  capillaries  into  melanin. 

When  the  whole  of  both  lungs  are  emphysematous,  the  changes  just 
described  are  much  more  advanced  at  the  margins  and  apices  than 
they  are  elsewhere ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  more  advanced  at  the 
base  of  the  left,  than  they  are  at  the  base  of  the  right  lunf^ ;  these 
being,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  parts  first  to  suffer  in  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema,  because  they  are  the  parts  least  com- 
pressed and  least  supported  during  expiratory  efforts  with  closed  glottis. 

Uffect^  of  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles  on  the  circulation.  The 

capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery  distributed  on  the  walls  of  the  air- 
vesicles^  are  at  first  stretched  in  proportion  to  the  over-distension  of 
the  vesicles,  and  then,  the  over-distension  contmuing,  some  of  the 
stretched  vessels  give  way  and  are  obliterated. 

The  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  lengthened  by  stretch- 
ing, must  be  attended  by  increased  friction,  in  proportion  to  the 
lengthening  and  narrowing  of  the  vessels. 

Destruction  of  the  capillaries  diminishes  the  number  of  channels 
through  which  the  blood  can  pass,  and  so  impedes,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  capillaries  torn,  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right 
to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

Impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs  is  the  cause  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  of  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

The  several  causes  of  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lung  and  their  modes  of  action  are — 

1.  Deficient  extent  of  chest-movement  in  ordinary  respiration ; 
especially  deficient  ordinary  or  habitual  expiratory  movement : 

2.  Violent  expiratory  efforts  with  closed  glottis;  by  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  heart  and  gxeat  vessels,  as  well  as  on  the  air 
in  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  so  on  the  capillaries  in  their  walls  : 

3.  Diminished  resistance  from  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  lung ;  by 
disturbing  the  normal  proportion  borne  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  inner  to  that  on  the  outer  chest-walls  : 

4.  Lengthening  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  by  increasing  the 
friction  : 

5.  Destruction  of  pulmonary  capillaries ;  by  diminishing  the  channels 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  pulmo- 
nary vein. 

As  the  establishm.ent  of  an  efficient  collateral  pulmonary  circulation 
is  anatomically  impossible,  any  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  must  have  as  direct 
result  impediment  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle. 

The  first  effect  of  difficulty  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  must  be,  in  accordance  with  general  laws,  in- 
creased efforts,  and  so  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle ; 
increased  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  so  dilata- 
tion of  its  cavity. 
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At  the  outset,  the  impediment  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  blood 
may  at  parts  of  the  lung  be  trifling,  compared  with  the  impediment  at 
other  parts ;  in  such  case  these  parts  suffer  from  the  increased  blood- 
pressure,  become  hypersemic,  and,  it  may  be,  cedematous. 

The  impediment  to  its  onward  passage  is  soon  felt  by  the  blood  in 
the  right  auricle,  and  in  the  whole  systemic  venous  system,  of  which 
the  right  heart  is  merely  the  terminus.  When  the  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle are  dilated,  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  dilated,  and 
the  result  of  increase  in  its  circumference,  without  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  is  incompetence  of  the  valve 
to  close  the  dilated  opening,  and  regurgitation  of  blood  during  the 
ventricular  systole,  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  right  auricle,  and 
veins  opening  into  it. 

But  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  is  not  only  followed  by  over-distension  of  the  venous 
system,  but  ultimately  the  blood  passes  from  the  systemic  capillaries 
into  the  veins  with  difiiculty,  and  so  an  impediment  arises  to  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  arteries,  and  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
which  is  merely  the  head  of  the  general  arterial  system. 

That  such  impediment  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  arteries  does 
exist  when  there  is  strong  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  is  manifested  by  placing  the  finger  on  an  artery  when'' a 
patient  suffering  from  General  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema 
coughs  violently ;  the  artery  instantly  becomes  full  and  tense,  and,  for 
the  second  of  violent  expiratory  effort,  ceases  to  pulsate. 

Over-filling  of  the  capillaries  of  an  organ  or  tissue  with  retardation 
of  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  never  continues  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  is  never  repeated  frequently  without  inducing  changes  in 
the  structure  of  that  congested  organ  or  tissue.  ^ 

The  changes  of  the  several  organs,  resulting  from  mechanically- 
induced  congestion,  are  considered  at  length  in  the  articles  on  diseases 
of  special  organs.  Only  such  changes  of  special  organs  as  give  rise  to 
the  more  important  symptoms  in  bad  cases  of  Large-lunged  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema,  will  be  here  considered. 

Speaking  generally,  if  an  organ  be  the  seat  of  mechanically-induced 
intermitting  congestion,  the  earliest  result  is  increased  nutrition  and 
enlargement  of  the  organ.  When  the  dilatation  of  the  capiUaries  has 
reached  a  certain  degree  and  becomes  permanent,  then  wastino-  of  the 
structures  of  the  part  with  increase  in  connective  tissue,  espeSaUy  of 
imperfectly-formed  connective  tissue,  may  result.  The  formation  of 
the  latter  may  precede,  and  greatly  preponderate  over  the  wastino-  of 
the  natural  structures  of  the  part. 

A  large  number  of  free  granules,  of  olein  and  protein,  are  found 
among  the  proper  anatomical  elements  of  the  part  almost  from  the 
very  conimencement  of  the  congestion  ;  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
normal  structures  frequently  precedes  their  disappearance 

The  parts  that  especially  suffer  in  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema are —  ^uiimj 
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The  Heart. — First  and  most  certainly,  the  heart. 
The  first  effect  of  _  the  impediment  to  the  paksage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  is  increase  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart;  then  follow  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ventricle  and 
some  dilatation  of  its  cavity.  The  right  auricle  next  suffers  in  the 
same  way,  and  soon  the  whole  venous  system  :  the  veins  of  the  heart 
sutlering  over-distension  in  common  with  the  other  veins 
_  Mechanically-induced  congestion  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  with 
increased  action  of  the  organ,  leads  not  only  to  hypertrophy  but 
ultimately  to  induration  and  toughening  of  the  walls.  When  these 
changes  have  occurred  in  its  muscular  tissue,  the  heart  loses  its  power 
of  close  contraction,  and  permanence  of  the  dilatation  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  on  its  inner  surface,  is  the  result. 

Tree  granules  of  olein  and  protein  are  found  between  the  muscular 
fibres ;  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
damaged  muscular  tissue  follows. 

When  distension  of  the  veins  has  reached  a  certain  point,  the 
blood  escapes  from  the  systemic  capillaries  with  difficulty,  and  in- 
creased action  of  the  left  ventricle  follows.  As  the  walls  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  suffer  from  the  same  mechanically-induced  contres- 
tion  as  the  walls  of  the  right  side,  when  impediment  to  the  escai)?  of 
blood  from  the  left  ventricle  is  established,  its  walls  and  cavity  expe- 
rience, though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  changes  in  texture,  &c.,  as 
the  right  side  of  the  organ,  viz.,  hypertrophy,  induration,  tougheninc^, 
and  permanent  dilatation.  ^' 
The  Liver.— The  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein,  then  the  terminal 
twigs  of  the  portal  v^ein,  and  finally  its  radicles  suffer  congestion  from 
the  same  cause  as  the  systemic  capillaries,  i.e.,  from  the  impediment 
to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

In  consequence  of  the  impediment  to  the  circulation,  the  liver  is 
first  enlarged  from  mere  congestion,  and  in  this  stage  a  variety  of 
"  nutmeg  liver  "  is  found  after  death. 

When  the  congestion  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  organ  is 
more  or  less  enlarged,  indurated,  and  toughened,  and  free  granules 
of  olein  and  protein  infiltrate  all  its  tissues ;  then  its  natural  struc- 
tures waste,  especially,  it  is  said,  the  cell  element,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  granular  atrophy  is  the  final  result. 

Ascites  very  rarely  occurs  before  the  hepatic  structure  is  organically 
injured,  and  rarely  to  any  great  amount  from  those  changes  only 
which  follow  directly  from  the  impediment  to  the  circulation  here 
considered. 

The  Kidneys,  in  common  with  other  organs,  suffer  congestion  iu 
cases  of  extreme  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

This  extreme  congestion  is  evidenced  during  life  by  the  presence  of 
albumen,_  and  sometimes  of  blood,  in  the  urine. 

The  kidney  suffering  from  mechanically-induced  congestion  is  at 
first  larger,  darker,  and  moister  than  in  health.  Granules  of  olein 
and  protein  are  scattered  through  all  its  structures.    After  a  time, 
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induration  and  toughening  of  the  organ  follow.  A  slight  amount  of 
granular  atrophy  of  the  previously  enlarged  kidney  is  the  ultimate 
result. 

The  Connective  or  Cellular  Tissue  throughout  the  body  suffers  from 
its  mechanically-induced  congestion.  Its  texture  is  toughened  and 
thickened,  and  serosity  is  effused  into  its  meshes. 

Anasarca  is  one  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  over-filling  of  the 
.venous  system  from  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs.  The  anasarca  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  regurgitation  of 
blood  through  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice ;  but  both  the 
regurgitation  and  the  anasarca  are  really  due  to  a  common  cause,  i.e., 
to  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  As  a  rule,  however, 
before  over-distension  of  the  veins  is  so  great  as  to  relieve  itself  by 
letting  out  serosity  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  pressure  on  the 
inside  of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  is  sufficient  to  dilate  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  tricuspid  valve 
is  incompetent  to  its  closure,  pulsation  in  the  jugulars  is  perceptible, 
and  the  anasarca  is  then  erroneously  attributed  to  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion, as  it  is  often  called. 

Blood  and  General  Nutrition.— l^iQmQjQv  has  pointed  out  that  con- 
gestion of  the  venous  system  from  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
onward  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  right  heart,  cannot  exist 
without  causing  impediment  to  the  escape  of  its  contents  from  the 
thoracic  duct.  To  this  Memeyer  attributes  the  deficiency  of  fibrine 
and  of  albumen  in  the  blood  in  cyanosis  dependent  on  mechanically- 
induced  over-filling  of  the  venous  system,  and  to  if  he  also  attributes 
the  general  emaciation  which  occurs  in  advanced  cases  of  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema. 

The  Vessels  of  the  Lungs.~lii  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  after  the 
left  ventricle  has  suffered  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  secondary  lesions 
of  the  lung  not  unfrequently  occur— thus  the  lungs  may  become 
greatly  congested,  and  cedema  of  the  lungs  or  congestive  pneumonia 
foUow.  The  mechanical  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  capQlaries  has  told  back  through  the  systemic  capillaries 
on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  so  on  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary 
veins.  ^ 

Symptoms  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Fmphijsema.— The  chief  direct 
symptoms  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  are— 
(a)  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  thorax  ; 

(5)  Increase  in  the  resonance  of  the  thorax,  and  prolono-ed  ex 
piration;  ^  ^ 

(c)  Shortness  of  breath. 

(a)  The  lungs  are  larger  than  in  health,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  is  m  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  luno-s  ^ 

The  increase  in  the  circumference  of  the'thorax  is  effected  chieflv 
by  diminution  m  the  natural  obliquity  of  the  ribs       ''''^^^^^  ^'"^"7 

By  this  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  ribs,  the  lower  intercostal 
spaces  are  very  considerably  widened.  inieicostai 
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The  sternum  is  carried  forward. 

The  lower  latero-dorsal  bulging  of  the  thorax  is  increased 

The  enlargement  of  the  circumference  of  the  chest  thus  gained  is 
made  stdl  greater  by  posterior  curvature  of  the  lowest  cervical,  the 
dorsal,  and  upper  lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  column  The  patient 
stoops,  he  grows  round-shouldered  and  round-backed  ^ 

Increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  from  above  downward  is 
produced  by  lowering  of  the  diaphragm.  At  the  termination  of 
expiration  m  extreme  cases  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema 
the  diapnragm  lies  very  low,  so  that  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  even  the  lowest  rib. 

When  the  air-vesicles  of  the  upper  half  of  the  lungs  are  the  first 
to  suffer  over-distension,  or  are  much  more  affected  than  are  the  air- 
yesicles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lung,  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax 
is  disproportionately  larger.  When  the  determining  cause  of  the 
over-distension  has  been  violent  cough  from  bronchitis,  then  the  dispro- 
portion in  size  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax  is  some- 
times increased  by  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs  ; 
the  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  the  contents 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  preventing  the  free  and  ready  entrance  of  the 
air  into  the  air-cells  of  these  parts  of  the  lung. 

The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  determined  by  the 
forces  which  determine  the  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles,  viz., 
by  repetition  of  full  inspiratory  efforts,  expiratory  efforts  with  closed 
glottis,  and  diminished  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  or  of  the 
lungs,  or  more  commonly  of  the  two  conjoined. 

,  (b)  Of  the  physical  signs,  after  those  furnished  by  inspection  of 
the  thorax,  by  far  the  most  constant  and  important  in  regard  of 
diagnosis,  is  increased  resonance  on  percussion— clear  full  sound. 
The  abnormal  clearness  on  percussion  is  due  to  the  relative 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  chest,  and  to  the  tension  of 
the  chest-walls. 

As  the  large  lungs  overlap  the  heart,  the  region  of  precordial 
dullness  is  diminished,  and  as  the  diaphragm  is  flattened,  the  hj^jer- 
resonance  extends  posteriorly  even  to  the  twelfth  rib,  and  in  front  often 
as_  low  as  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  even  on  the  right  side,  the  liver 
lying  altogether  under  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Expiration  is,  in  extreme  cases,  considerably  prolonged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminution  in  the  resilience  of  the  chest-walls  and 
lungp,  and  of  the  large  size  of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
inspiratory  murmur  is  short  and  feeble.  But  when  this  form  of 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  lung, 
the  only  physical  signs  are  local  bulging  and  hyper-resonance. 

(c)  Shortness  of  breath  is  always  present  in  Large-lunged  Vesicular 
Emphysema.  At  first,  the  shortness  of  breath  is  only  felt  on  exertion; 

1  Whenever  the  depth  of  the  chest,  from  hefoi'e  backwards,  requires  to  he  incre:is(d, 
c.  f/.,  in  dilatation  ol  the  lioart— effusion  into  the  pericardium— the  patient  instinctively 
rouuda  his  back  and  elevates  his  shoulders. 
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the  patient  cannot  mount  a  hill  as  he  did.  Then,  when  walking  on 
level  ground,  he  requires  to  stop,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  in 
breath,— he  breathes  too  frequently,  and  pants  a  little  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  he  "  suffers  with  his  breath  "  after  a  full  or  an  indigestible  meal, 
when  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  impeded  by  a  distended  stomach. 
However  the  shortness  of  breath  is  induced,  the  subject  of  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  is,  from  a  very  early  period,  conscious 
that  his  "wdnd"  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  shortness  of  breath  is  experienced  on 
the  least  exertion,  e.g.,  ascending  a  few  steps,  or  a  gentle  slope  ; 
and  finally,  even  when  sitting  on  a  chair.  The  patient  is  always 
panting. 

By  the  altered  position  of  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is,  as  has  been  shown,  obtained, 
but  it  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  inspiratory  capability.  The 
chest-walls  are  constantly  expanded,  and  when  the  disease  is  far 
advanced,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  may  be  greater  at  the  termination 
of  expiration,  than,  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  lungs  and  chest- 
walls,  it  should  be  at  the  termination  of  inspiration.  As  Dr  C  J  B 
WiUiams  has  tersely  expressed  it,  "Breath  is  taken  as  it  were' on 
the  top  of  breath." 

The  lowering  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  so  considerable,  it  is  said  as 
to  cause  its  physiological  action  to  be  reversed.  In  place  of  increasino- 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  its  contraction,  the  diaphraom  ma? 
draw,  it  has  been  said,  the  lower  ribs  inwards,  and  so  diminish  to  a 
slight  extent  the  capacity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  at  the  end  of 
inspiration. 

The  diaphragm  may  be  forced  downwards  by  the  expiratory  efforts 
which  determine  over-distension  of  the  air-ceUs,  but  it  probably  never 
lies  yery  low  till  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  considerably  impaired 

The  great  natural  agent  in  effecting  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm 
after  it  has  been  lowered  by  its  own  contraction,  is  the  elasticity  of 
the  lungs.    The  muscles  relax  at  the  termination  of  iuspii-ation  and 
the  diminution  m  the  size  of  the  lungs  resulting  from  their  resilience 
greatly  aids  m  determining  the  passive  ascent  of  the  diaphraom  When 
the  lung.s,  from  loss  of  elasticity,  no  longer  diminish  in  size  as  much 
as  they  shoiild  at  the  termination  of  inspiration,  the  ascent  of  the 
diaphragm  IS  less  than  it_  should  be,  and  it  begins  to  act  at  the  com 
mencement  of  each  inspiration  from  a  lower  and  lower  leyel  • 
sequently,  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  obtainable  by  it.' 
contraction  is  a  ways  lessening,  till  finally,  it  is  perliaps  just  possible 
that  Its  normal  physiological  action  may  be,  'as  above  stated  le 
versed.^    ^hen  the  ordinary  muscles  of  inspiration  are    n  con" 
sequence  of  the   permanent   expansion  of  the  chest,  unable  Iq' 

1  The  common  cuuHc  of  recession  oftlio  lower  pai't  of  the  ch^«f  i  • 
some  impediment  to  the  free  entrance  of  the  air  into  tlic  hiiifs       1  fi""°  inspiration  is 
external  air  for  tliis  reason  hcm<r  brouj^lit  to  bear  willi  nndiufV  ,         1?  pressure  of  the 
thorax  by  the  powerful  action  of  tlia  inspiratory  musch^^        "^^^^      t'le  outside  of  the 

1        y  iiiuscics.    I  he  lower  parts  ot  the  chest- 
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dilate  it  sufficiently  to  take  in  a  proper  supply  of  air,  all  the  extra- 
ordinary muscles  of  inspiration  are  liabitually  employed  in  breath- 
ing; hence  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  back,  &c.,  capable  of  aiding 
inspiration  are,  after  a  time,  considerably  hypertrophied,  the  shoulders 
are  raised,  and  the  enlargements  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  scaleni 
especially,  give  a  peculiar  breadth  to  the  neck. 

Imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  resulting  from  the  damaged  state 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  "vvalis  of  the  air-vesicles  after  they  have  been  long  over-distended, 
add  greatly  to  tlie  shortness  of  breath ;  while  the  dilution  of  the 
air  taken  in  at  each  inspiration  by  the  large  quantity  of  residual 
air  left  after  expiration,  must  still  farther  distress  the  breathing  by 
interfering  with  aeration  of  the  blood. 

The  shortness  of  breath,  then,  in  uncomplicated  Large-lunged 
Vesicular  Emphysema,  is  due  to  the  small  extent  of  movement  of  the 
chest-walls,  including  the  diaphragm,  during  re?piration,  to  the  im- 
purity of  the  air  in  the  thorax  at  the  termination  of  inspiration,^  to 
the  state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  to  the 
structural  changes-  in  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  air- 
vesicles. 

If  bronchitis  in  any  form,  or  asthma  supervene,  the  distress  of 
breathing  is  greatly  increased  ;  and  in  some  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
tress of  breathing  has  been  unusually  great,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  has  been  found  after  death  (Virchow). 

General  description  of  the  symptoms  in  a  case  of  advanced  Large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema.  —  The  thorax  is  barrel -shaped  ;  the 
antero-posterior,  lateral,  and  vertical  diameters  are  increased;  the 
sternum  is  arched ;  the  lower  cervical,  doi^al,  and  upper  lumbar 
spine  is  curved,  concavity  forward ;  the  ribs  are  too  horizontal ; 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  ribs  ;  the  posterior  bulgings  on  either  side  of 
the  vertebral  column  are  greater  than  they  should  be  ;  the  costal 
angle  is  larger  than  in  health,  and  as  the  diaphragm  is  flattened  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  is  forced  forward,  at  the  same  time 
that  both  lungs  are  enlarged,  the  heart  is  at  once  less  covered  than 
in  health  by  the  sternum,  thrust  downwards  by  the  forces  that  over- 
distended  the  air-vesicles,  and  carried  downwards  by  the  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  can,  in  consequence,  be  felt  and  seen  beating 

■walls  are  there  most  yielding,  and  are  therefore  pressed  inwards  hy  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  On  this  and  other  points  connected  with  the  deformity  of  the  chest  in 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Sibson's  elaborate  and 
most  able  paper  in  the  thirty-first  volume  (1848)  of  the  Medico-Chir.  Soc.  Trans.,  "  On 
the  Movements  of  Respiration  in  Disease." 

1  Althougli  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  greater  in  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema 
than  it  is  in  health,  spii  ometrical  observations  show  that  its  vital  capacity,  as  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  air  thnt  can  be  expelled  after  deep  inspiratiou,  is  diminished.  The 
residual  air  must  therefore  be  much  greater  thn,n  it  should  be.  Speaking  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  in  Emphysema,  Magcudie  (Lemons,  1825,  tome  i.  p.  169)  observes;.— "  The 
tissue  of  the  lung  has  lost  some  of  its  elasticity,  and  no  longer  reacts  with  sufficient  force 
on  the  air  which  has  penetrated  into  its  parenchyma." 
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below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  heart,  and  especially  the  right 
ventricle,  is  dilated,  and  hypertrophied  ~  its  impulse  is  heaving, 
and  its  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  render  the  epigastric  pulsation 
very  perceptible. 

The  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders 
especially  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei,  the  scaleni,  the  omo-hyoid,  and 
the  trapezii,  stand  prominently  out. 

The  fossa  behind  the  clavicle  is  frequently  deepened  ;  when  how- 
ever, there  is  excess  of  Emphysema  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib 
there  may  be  post-clavicular  bulging.  Under  aU  circumstances,  when 
tJie  patient  coughs  there  is  undue  prominence,  or  bulging  even  of  the 
post-clavicular  fossa,  and  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  the  air  being  forced 
Irom  the  more  to  the  less  compressed  and  supported  parts  by  the 
expu:atory  efforts  preceding  the  opening  of  the  glottis 

The  neck  is  broad  from  hypertrophy  of  its  muscles,  and  its  veins 
are  unduly  promment.  As  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in- 
creases, the  veins  of  the  neck  pulsate  synchronously  with  the  beat 
ot  the  right  ventricle,  and  fill  from  below  when  emptied  by  the 

The  whole  venous  system  is  manifestly 
dilated,  the  larger  vems  of  the  upper  extremities  have  a  knotted 
appearance  from   over-distension  just   above    their    valves  the 
h^eraori-hoidal  vems  are  enlarged,  thickened,  &c.,  and  often  bleed- 
1  may  be  to  the  great  relief  of  many  of  the  discomforts  from  which 
the  patient  is  suffering.    The  face  has  a  coarse,  bloated,  dusky  and 
on  exertion  even  livid  aspect ;  the  al^  of  the  nose,  and  the  Hps 
especiaUy  the  lower  lip  are  thickened.     The  eyes  are  prominent 
the  conjunct™  injected,  occasionaUy  yellowish,  and  the  eveHds 
puffy-drowsmess,  mental  dulness,  and  headache  are  commonT™! 
toms.    Emaciation  is  sometimes  very  considerable.    The  leJ  are 
oedematous,  _  or  the  whole  cellular  tissue  the  seat  of  anasarca 
Orthopnoea  is  often  present,  because  in  the  recumbent  posS  the 
extraordinary  muscles  of  mspiration  can  have  only  impfrfectTv  snD 
ported  pomts,  m  place  of  fixed  points,  from  which  to  act    and  L«T 
because  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  recumbent  posTt  on  Lte^^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  the  expansion  of  some  part  of  the  chest-walk  nrirl  irj""^^^^ 

depressed  by  the  deteminino-  cause  of  thfrKll^'f  ^ 
enlarged  and^distended  heart,  tndbyt,^'  Stetltl 

the  W  and  .p.eon  1/he  V^^^^!'^^^-^^ 
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larger  than  before,  and  to  resume  their  former  size,  as  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  becomes  freer,  and  the  mechanically-induced  con- 
gestion is  in  consequence  lessened. 

The  pulse  in  Large-lunged  Emphysema  is  often  small  and  weak 
from  the  smaU  quantities  of  blood  which  pass  through  the  lungs  and 
therefore  into  the  left  ventricle. 

The  urine  is,  speaking  generally,  that  of  imperfect  respiration  and 
of  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  liver.  At  times  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, pale,  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gravity ;  at  others  it  is  scanty 
high-coloured,  and  loaded  with  lithates,  which  as  the  urine  cools 
form  a  heavy  brickdust-like  sediment.  This  deposit  is  not  in  all 
cases  due_ merely  to  the  concentration  of  the  urine,  there  may  be  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  quantity  of  uric  acid.  Owing  to  the  im- 
perfect aeration  of  the  blood  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  oxygen  dis- 
tributed through  the  system,  hence  the  products  of  tissue  metamor- 
phosis are  m  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation,  and  uric  acid  is  formed  to 
some  extent  in  place  of  urea.  Parkes  thinks  it  is  only  when 
bronchitis  is  superadded  to  Emphysema  that  there  is  such  deficient 
oxidation  as  to  lead  to  excess  of  uric  acid  in  place  of  urea.  J.  C. 
Lehmann,  in  a  carefully-observed  case,  found  the  urine  after  each 
attack  of  difiaculty  of  breath  deficient  in  urea  and  very  acid.  It  con- 
tamed  oxalic  acid  and  aUantoin.  To  this  Parkes  objects,  that  in 
Lehmann's  case  bronchitis  complicated  the  Emphysema,  and  refers 
to  a  case  of  uncomplicated  Emphysema  so  severe  as  to  cause  cyanosis 
and  constant  dyspnoea,  observed  by  Eanke  and  himself,  in  which 
very  little  uric  acid  and  a  full  quantity  of  urea  were  present  in  the 
urine.  Biemer  says,  after  quoting  the  observations  of  Lehmann 
and  Eanke,  that  he  has  more  often  been  able  to  detect  small  quantities 
of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine. 

A  trace  of  albumen  may,  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  be  con- 
stantly present  in  the  urine  ;  the  quantity  being  increased  with  every 
increase  of  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs. 
When  the  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  suddenly  greatly  increased, 
or  attains,  even  slowly,  an  extreme  degree,  the  urine  contains  blood 
and_  blood-casts  of  tubes.  Much  albumen,  with  little  evidence  of  im- 
pediment to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  renders  it  probable 
that  organic  disease  of  the  kidney  is  present. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  symptoms  to  be  very  trifling  for 
some  years,  and  then  for  a  year  or  more,  to  see  the  graver  symptoms 
only  when  the  patient  has  an  attack  of  bronchitis ;  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  bronchitis  the  oedema  of  the  legs,  the  albumen  in  the 
y^^^"®' the  jugular  pulsation  frequently  disappear.  The  over-dis- 
tended heart  and  veins  having  their  walls,  as  yet,  to  any  serious  degree, 
undamaged  contract  nearly  to  their  normal  dimensions,  when  the 
extra  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  due  to  the 
acute  attack,  has  passed  away.  But  the  improvement  is  only  for  a 
time,  anotiier  attack  of  bronchitis  renews  the  serious  symptoms,  and 
alter  one  or  more  such  renewals,  they  are  permanently  established 
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The  variations  in  severity  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  Large-lunged 
Vesicular  Emphysema  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  the  increase  _  in 
size  of  the  thorax  varies  from  that  obtained  by  a  slight  diminution 
in  the  natural  obliquity  of  the  ribs,  or  trifling  local  bulging,  to  the 
utmost  expansion  of  the  chest-walls ;  the  hyper-resonance  on  per- 
cussion, from  slightly  increased  clearness  to  the  fullest  clear  sound ; 
the  prolongation  of  expiration,  from  an  amount  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate, to  that  in  which  it  considerably  exceeds  in  length  the  inspi- 
ratory sound.  The  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs  varies,  from  just  enough  to  give,  when  the  patient  coughs, 
undue  prominence  to  the  great  veins  of  the  neck,  to  sufficient  to 
cause  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
jugular  pulsation,  and  knotting  and  enlargement  of  all  the  superficial 
veins,  anasarca,  albuminuria,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
dilatation  of  the  systemic  capillaries  and  arteries,  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  finally  organic  changes 
in  the  structure  of  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  and  of  the  connective 
tissue  generally.  The  shortness  of  breath  varies  from  a  mere  "  touch  in 
the  wind  "  to  inability  to  move  without  great  distress  of  breathing. 

The  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  varies  from  just  sufficient  to 
cause  a  slightly  dusky  hue  of  the  lips  on  exertion,  to  enough  to  give 
the  patient  the  purple  or  leaden  hue  of  cyanosis. 

When  large-lunge'd  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  limited  to  a  lobe  or 
part  of  a  lobe,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  then  local  fulness  or 
bulging,  and  hyper-resonance  with  trifling  shortness  of  breath,  are 
commonly  the  only  evidences  of  the  disease. 

Small-lunged  (or  Atrophous  Pulmonary)  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema.— After  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  has  lasted  some 
time,  and  the  over-distension  of  the  vesicles  is  extreme,  a  certain, 
it  may  be  considerable,  amount  of  wasting  of  the  tissues  of  the  lung 
ensues ;  and  thus  a  form  of  Atrophous  Emphysema  is  established. 

But  in  the  variety  of  Emphysema  designated  Small-lunged  or 
Atrophous  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  atrophy  of  the  lung- 
tissue  is  the  primary  disease,  or  it  supervenes  on  trifling  primary 
over-distension. 

Small-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  confined  to  persons  well 
past  middle-life.  Those  who  suffer  from  it  are  commonly  thin. 
Withered-looking,  shrivelled,  old  persons  frequently  have  their 
lungs  damaged  by  this  form  of  Emphysema.  It  is  a  far  less  trouble- 
some and  less  grave  affection  than  is  Large-lunged  Vesicular 
Emphysema, 

In  primary  general  Small-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  the  whole 
of  both  lungs  suffer.  There  is  waste  of  tissue,  true  atrophy.  In 
some  cases  fatty  degeneration  has  been  said  to  precede  absorption  or 
the  final  disappearance  of  tissue.  ' 

In  this  form  of  Emphysema  the  separate  vesicles  are  not  dilated  • 
but  the  partitions  between  adjacent  vesicles  with  their  pulmonai-v 
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capillaries  and  other  structures  disappear  or  are  reduced  to  mere 
threads,  and  two  or  more  vesicles  are  thus  thrown  into  one.  No  over- 
distending  force  is  necessary  to  determine  the  increased  capacity  of 
the  vesicles. 

Lungs  the  subject  of  this  disease  are  smaller,  lighter,  and  drier 
than  are  healthy  lungs.  They  would,  from  the  destruction  of  the 
capillaries,  be  pale,  but  the  pallor  from  this  cause  is  commonly  con- 
cealed by  the  large  amount  of  black  pigment  spread  through'  them. 
They  weigh  much  less  than  healthy  lungs,  because  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  natural  structures.  The  air-vesicles  are  large,  but 
the  lungs  themselves  are  small. 

The  division  between  the  superior  and  inferior  lobe  is  more  vertical 
than  in  health.  The  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost — there  is  no  resilience  in  them — they  pit  on  pressure,  and  the 
pit  remains.  Their  small  size,  their  lightness,  and  the  veri/  small 
space  into  which;  they  may  be  compressed  are  often  most  remarkable. 
They  are  occasionally  so  much  wasted,  that,  on  opening  the  thorax, 
they  sink  back  at  once  toward  the  spine  and  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax.  When  the  lungs  and  air-passages  are  in  health,  death  takes 
place  at  the  termination  of  expiration.  On  opening  the  thorax, 
healthy  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  permitting  the  pressure  of  the 
air  to  bear  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  there  is  at  once  a 
sBght  diminution  in  their  size.  This  diminution  is  due  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs.  Before  the  opening  of  the  thorax  the  com- 
plete elastic  contraction  of  the  lungs  was  opposed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-vesicles. 

In  Hypertrophous  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  the  resilience 
of  the  lungs  is  diminished,  hence  when  the  thorax  is  opened  there 
is  less  contraction  of  the  lungs,  and  therefore  less  separation  of  the 
lungs  from  the  chest-walls,  than  there  is  when  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages  are  healthy.  The  quantity  of  solid  tissue  constituting  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  &c.,  and  the  irregular  thickening  of  that 
tissue,  prevent  any  mere  collapse  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  Atrophous  Vesicular 
Emphysema,  they  have  not  only  lost  in  a  great  measure  their  elas- 
ticity, but  a  large  quantity  of  their  solid  tissues  has  disappeared. 
The  consequence  is  that,  when  the  thorax  is  opened,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  lung  is  equal- 
ized, although  little  or  no  diminution  may  occur  from  its  resilience, 
the  weight  of  the  lung  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fall  in  like  an 
inflated  bag  of  wet  paper. 

If  the  subject  of  extreme  Atrophous  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema suffer  from  cough,  then  Local  Emphysema  with  large  vesicles  is 
freqiiently  superadded  to  the  General  Atrophous  Emphysema.  The 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  being  diminished,  the  vesicles  of  the  parts 
least  compressed  and  least  supported  during  expiratory  efforts  being 
permanently  and  greatly  over-distended,  atrophy  of  their  walls 
throws  several  air-vesicles'  into  one,  and  air  being  forced  into  the  large 
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cells  so  formed  may  lead  to  their  extreme  dilatation.  For  reasons 
previously  assigned,  these  vesicles  are  found  at  the  margins  and  apex 
of  the  lung. 

Coincidently  with  the  occurrence  of  the  changes  in  the  textures  of 
the  lungs  which  constitute  Atrophous  Vesicular  Emphysema,  the  ribs 
and  their  cartilages  experience  degenerative  changes  by  which  their 
elasticity  is  diminished,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  inspiratory 
muscles  shrink  and  lose  strength. 

The  chief  direct  symptoms  of  Small-lunged  or  Atrophous  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema  are — (1)  shortness  of  breath ;  (2)  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  thorax. 

Shortness  of  breath  in  Small-lunged  Emphysema  is  never  felt  to 
any  notable  degree,  unless  the  patient  makes  exertion  ;  and  as  the 
disease  usually  occurs  in  the  aged,  or  in  those  wasted  from  other 
chronic  diseases,  persons  indisposed  and  incajjable  of  moving  quickly, 
exertion  sufficient  to  cause  distressing  shortness  of  breath  is  rarely  made. 

Primary  Atrophous  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  commonly  attended 
by  general  waste,  and  is  therefore  accompanied  by  waste  of  blood  as 
well  as  of  tissues ;  so  that  the  capillary  pulmonary  vessels,  although 
reduced  in  number,  still  suffice  for  the  passage  of  the  diminished 
quantity  of  blood. 

Again,  the  lungs  being  small,  the  expiratory  power  is  enough  to 
drive  out  the  air,  and  the  play  for  inspiration  is  considerable.  The 
patient,  in  place  of,  as  in  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema,  always 
"  taking  in  breath  on  the  top  of  breath,"  in  Small-luuged  Vesicular 
Emphysema  inspires  from  the  bottom  of  his  breath. 

The  chest  in  Small-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  diminished 
in  capacity,  and  all  its  diameters  are  less  than  in  health.  The 
diminution  in  the  antero-posterior  and  lateral  diameters  is  obtained 
by  a  great  increase  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs.  The  upper  in- 
tercostal spaces  next  the  sternum  are  widened  and  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  ribs.  So  obliquely  placed  are  the  lowest 
ribs,  that  their  cartilages  almost  reach  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  lost,  the  ribs  themselves  really 
touching.  The  cartilages  between  the  ribs  and  sternum,  as  the  ribs 
become  abnormally  oblique,  bend  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle. 
Ptespiration  is  short,  the  thorax  moves  as  a  whole  in  inspkation, 
and  the  expiratory  recoil  follows  quickly.  The  inspiratory  murmur 
is  short  and  feeble — the  expiratory  not  prolonged.  From  the  loss 
of  elasticity  in  the  ribs  and  cartilages,  and  the  imperfect  tension  of 
the  chest-walls,  the  resonance  on  percussion  may  be  even  less  than 
in  health,  although  the  solids  in  the  chest  are  diminished.  As  the 
lungs  are  small,  the  heart  is  less  covered  than  it  should  be,  and  so 
the  extent  of  precordial  dulness  may  be  increased,  and  that,  althouah 
the  heart  itself  may  be  partaking  of  the  general  atrophy.  As  Atro- 
phous Emphysema  is  usually  accompanied  by  waste  of  blood,  and 
as  the  general  muscular  power  of  the  patient  forbids  active  exercise, 
there  is  commonly  in  Small-lunged  Emphysema  not  only  little  distress 
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in  breathing,  but  no  damming  back  of  the  blood  in  the  right  ventricle, 
over-distension  of  the  venous  system,  dropsy,  or  hypertrophy,  or 
dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Co7nplications  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  EmpJii/sema. — The  frequent 
conjunction  of  bronchitis  and  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  has 
been  admitted  from  the  time  the  latter  was  recognised  as  a  special 
disease.  Laennec  considered  the  Emphysema  to  be  in  all  cases  the 
consequence  of  bronchitis,  and  especially  of  that  form  of  bronchitis 
which  was  designated  dry  catarrh.  And  Louis,  while  denying  the 
relation  of  the  two  diseases  as  cause  and  effect,  admitted  the  fre- 
quency of  their  co-existence. 

It  is  now  established  that  bronchitis  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
the  direct  production  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  and  also 
that  Emphysema  may  be  developed  independently  of  bronchitis ;  and 
that  when  so  established,  the  subjects  of  Emphysema  are  very  prone  to 
suffer  from  bronchitis.  So  that  although,  as  a  rule,  bronchitis  is  the 
cause  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  it  may  be  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  Emphysema,  in  rare  cases,  may  be  unaccompanied 
from  first  to  last  by  bronchitis. 

One  cause  of  the  frequency  with  which  bronchitis  supervenes  on 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  is,  that  when  a  part  of  the  lung 
only  is  emphysematous,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries  of  that  part  is  consequently  impeded,  hypersemia  of  the 
non-emphysematous  tissues  is  the  necessary  result — ^the  blood  passing 
into  the  vessels  of  the  part  which  offer  it  the  less  resistance. 

Chronic  general  catarrhal  bronchitis,  with  much  violent  cough 
and  little  expectoration,  is  the  most  common  complication  of  general 
Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema.  Acute  capillary  bronchitis  is  one 
of  the  molt  common  causes  of  death  in  the  same  form  of  the  disease. 
If  the  heart  be,  as  it  so  often  is,  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  then  the 
acute  capillary  bronchitis  is  usually  attended  with  much  congestion 
of  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

Chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse  purulent  expectoration  is  less  com- 
mon in  Large-lunged  than  it  is  in  Atrophous  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema.  When  the  purulent  discharge  is  considerable,  the  so- 
called  amyloid  degeneration  of  various  organs  is  said  to  occur  pretty 
frequently.  In  this  case,  amyloid  degeneration  is  connected  with 
the  profuse  suppuration  and  not  with  the  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  common  in  aU  forms  of  Pulmo- 
nary Vesicular  Emphysema. 

In  severe  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema,  it- is  common  to 
find  an  excess  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  after  death.  It  is_  only 
when  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  have  complicated  the  disease 
that  an  excess  of  serosity  is  found  in  the  pleurte. 

The  subjects  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  frequently  suffer 
from  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  liver  is  loaded  with 
blood,  and  the  bile  formed  is  thick  and  dark.    The  walls  of  the 
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stomach  are  congested,  and  ultimately  thickened.  The  result  is 
notable  disturbance  of  the  stomach  digestive  processes.  The  patient 
suffers  from  visible  distension  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  also  from 
a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  same  part,  especially  after  food, 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
food  taken.  Flatulence  and  acidity  of  stomach  are  troublesome 
symptoms. 

The  distension  of  the  stomach  is  frequently  so  great  as  very  de- 
cidedly to  intensify,  by  the  impediment  it  offers  to  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  habitual  dyspnoea.  The  derangement  of  the 
stomach  is  also  a  not  infrequent  exciting  cause  of  asthma. 

Spasmodic  asthma  is  a  very  common,  complication  of  Pulmonary 
Vesicular  Emphysema,  especially  of  the  large-lunged  form  of  the 
disease.  Attacks  of  extreme  difficulty  of  inspiration  supervene  sud- 
denly in  the  early  morning,  or  at  uncertain  times,  on  the  habitual 
shortness  of  breath.  In  addition  to  attacks  of  ordinary  spasmodic 
asthma,  the  subjects  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  often  suffer 
for  weeks  together  from  increased  dyspnoea,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  catarrhal  bronchitis  which  may  happen  to  be  present.  This 
dyspnoea  is,  in  a.  great  measure  at  least,  due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
muscular  fibres.^ 

Phthisis. — One  of  the  most  marked  anatomical  characters  of  con- 
genital tuberculosis,  i.e.  of  an  inherited  disposition  to  the  deposit  of 
tubercle,  is  the  small  size  of  the  lungs.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  a  deposit  of  tubercle  to  take  place  in  the  apex  of  such  lungs,  and 
then  for  the  tubercle  to  obsolesce  or  to  calcify.  The  subjects  of  these 
changes  frequently  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Chronic  solidification 
with  contraction  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  much  black  pigment  in  the 
solid  tissue,  and  Local  Emphysema  with  large  vesicles,  frequently 
foUow  the  obsolescence  or  calcification  of  the  tubercles. 

After  passing  middle  life,  the  subjects  of  these  lesions  frequently 
become  affected  with  general  Atrophous  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema, rarely,  if  ever,  with  Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema.  Sub- 
sequently, the  solid  tissue  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  may  undergo 
molecular  disintegration,  and  a  cavity  be  formed;  death,  in  such  cases, 
is  said  to  have  occurred  from  tubercular  consumption,  when,  indeed, 
there  are  no  tubercles  present.    This  is  a  form  of  senile  phthisis. 

Headache  and  drowsiness  are  common  consequences  of  large- 
lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema.  These  symptoms  are  due  to  congestion, 
the  consequence  especially  of  the  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  aided  in  some  cases  by  the  imper- 
fect aeration  of  the  blood,  and  by  those  changes  in  the  coats. of  the 
vessels  so  commonly  seen  in  the  subjects  of  the  disease  here  con- 
sidered. The  veins  and  arteries,  from  changes  in  their  walls,  partly 
due  to  the  congestion  of  their  vasa  vasm^um,  lose  some  of  their  normal 

1  It  is  possible  that  in  many  cases  asthma  precedes  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema 
and  tlie  violent  eflbrts  to  inspire  arc  the  determining  causes  of  the  EniTihysoma   thut  in 
this  as  in  so  many  other  cases  the  cflcct  has  been  mistaken  for  the  cause  ' 
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reactive  force,  and  hence  the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  inside  of 
their  walls  leads  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  their  permanent  dilatation. 
After  death,  we  find  not  only  increased  capillary  vascularity  and 
excess  of  serosity  m  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  but  the  arteries  and 
veins  in  the  same  structure  manifestly  larger  than  they  should  be. 

Diseases  which  in  thei7-  progress  are  frequently  complicated  imth  Pul- 
monary Vesicular  Emphysema.— diseases  accompanied  by  severe 
cough,  by  diminution  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  lung,  or  by  impedi- 
ment to  expiration,  are  accompanied  by  over-distension  of  the  air- 
vesicles. 

All  diseases  or  changes  in  nutrition  attended  by  damage  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  lung,  render  permanent  what  would  otherwise  be 
transient  over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles. 

Winter  cough,  catarrhal,  and  other  forms  of  bronchitis,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  diseases  most  frequently  conjoined  with  Pulmonaiy 
Emphysema. 

Disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  by  damming  back  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  so  inducing  changes  in  their  texture,  leads  to  per- 
manent dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  when  their  over-distension  has 
been  once  determined  by  cough,  &c. 

Pneumonia  is  sometimes  attended  by  Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema 
of  the  air-admitting  vesicles,  but  as  the  walls  of  the  over-distended 
vesicles  are  healthy,  and  their  over-distension  is  neither  extreme  nor 
of  long  duration,  they  return  to  their  natural  size  when  the  pneumonia 
subsides.  After  solidification  has  passed  away,  the  textures  of  the 
lung  damaged  by  the  pneumonic  exudation  may  be  the  seat  of  per- 
manent Chronic  Emphysema. 

When  one  pleura  contains  sufficient  fluid  to  render  the  lung 
altogether  useless,  the  opposite  side  of  the  thorax  expands  more 
than  it  should,  and  is  for  the  time  larger  than  in  health,  and  its 
air- vesicles  are  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  expansion 
of  the  side.  Should  the  impervious  lung  be,  from  long  comjjression 
or  other  cause,  so  damaged  as  never  again  to  admit  any  quantity 
of  air  into  its  vesicles,  then  permanent  over-distension  of  the  vesicles 
of  the  opposite  lung  is  the  consequence.  It  rarely  happens  that 
the  distension  of  the  air-vesicles  in  this  case  is  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  capillary  circulation  on  their  walls,  or  to  induce  atrophy  or 
other  serious  changes  of  the  vesicular  septa. 

In  chronic  phthisis,  the  bases  of  the  lungs  very  frequently  suffer 
from  vesicular  emphysema ;  this  is  especially  likely  to  happen  when 
there  has  previously  been  dry  pleurisy  with  adhesions  at  tlie  same 
point.  Hyper-resonance  of  the  bases  of  the  lung  is,  therefore,  fre- 
quently conjoined  with  tubercular  dulness  of  the  apices.  The  expira- 
tory efforts  of  cough  are  the  determining  cause ;  the  damage  inflicted 
on  the  textures  by  the  pleurisy  is  a  common  cause  of  the  permanence  of 
the  over-distension.  The  Vesicular  Emphyseina  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  when  tolerably  limited  in  extent,  is  not  attended  witli  notable 
disturbance  of  respiration  or  chrculation.     It  must,  it  is  true,  add 
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a  little  to  the  shortness  of  breath,  and  a  little  to  the  impediment  to 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  but  these  additions  are  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  primary  disturbances  of  respiration  and 
circulation  resulting  from  the  original  disease.  Diseases  attended 
by  incomplete  occlusion  of  the  air-passages  frequently  have,  as 
consequence,  over- distension  of  the  air- vesicles  of  the  whole  or  of 
part  of  the  lung. 

In  accidental  occlusion  of  the  larynx,  Acute  General  Vesicular 
Emphysema  is  frequent.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness  choked  herself  by  thrusting  the  food  with  her 
finger  from  the  over-full  pharynx  into  the  larynx,  the  lungs  were  the 
seat  of  extreme  General  Acute  Emphysema. 

In  such  cases,  supposing  the  obstruction  to  be  at  first  incomplete, 
the  sufferer  does  what  he  would  do  if  the  obstacle  were  removable 
—he  makes  the  deepest  possible  inspiration,  and  then  coughs.  The 
violent  expiratory  effort  drives  the  air  into  the  less  compressed  and 
supported  parts.  The  local  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  air  being  irre- 
movable, causes  an  excess  of  air  to  be  retained  in  the  lungs.  A 
second  deep  inspiration  follows,  and  so  fiually  general  over-distension 
of  the  air- vesicles  is  established. 

The  fidl  normal  distension  of  the  lungs  with  air  may  be  mistaken 
for  Acute  General  Emphysema,  if  death  occur  while  the  lungs  are 
distended  by  a  deep  inspiration,  and  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  pre- 
vent the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  lu^gs  by  the  natural  death- 
expiratory  act. 

In  croup,  the  false  membrane  in  the  laiynx  may,  in  rare  cases,  act 
for  a  short  time  as  a  valve,  admitting  the  air  to  pass  into  the  lung,'  but 
opposing  its  escape,  and  so  cause  Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

In  croup,  again,  pulmonary  lobular  collapse  and  lobular  pneumonia 
are  both  common,  and,  when  present,  some  of  the  Acute  Vesicular 
Emphysema  found  after  death  may  be  secondary  to  those  lesions  of 
structure. 

But  more  commonly  than  in  either  of  the  modes  just  enumerated, 
the  Acute  Vesicular  Emphysema  found  after  death  in  croup  is  produced 
during  the  expiratory  efforts  of  coughing;  that  it  is  so  produced  is 
proved  by  the  situations  it  occupies,  tliose  parts  of  the  chest 
which  m  these  cases  are  seen  during  life  to  recede  during  inspiration 
and  to  advance  during  expiration.  ' 

In  hooping-cough,  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  a  constant  result  of  the 
violent  expiratory  efforts  of  that  disease.  When  the  over-distension 
IS  extreme,  and  is  frequently  repeated,  the  elasticity  of  the  waUs  of  the 
vesicles  may  be  diminished,  and  then  a  certain  amount  of  over-disten 
sion  remains  a  permanent  lesion.  As  bronchitis  is  a  frequent  comDli' 
cation  of  hooping-cough,  disseminated  lobular  collapse  may  in  some  case^" 
aid  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  production  of  the  Vesicular  EmiDhvsem a 

foIiTtri^Zfl/.  f ^^-i^^ma.i-icksoni 
found  that  18  of  28  subjects  of  rulmonaiy  Emphysema  were  born 

^  Quoted  by  Louis. 
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of  parents  one  of  whom  was  affected  with  the  same  disease ;  while  of 
50  non-emphysematons  patients  3  only  came  of  emphysematous 
parents ;  and  Niemeyer  remarks,  "  I  have  known  at  least  one  family 
in  which,  without  catarrh  preceding,  all  the  members  for  three  gene- 
rations suffered  from  emphysema." 

These  facts  afford  some  support  to  the  theory  that  Pulmonary  Vesi- 
cular Emphysema  is  hereditary.  But  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphy- 
sema is  far  too  common  a  disease  for  Jackson's  few  oft-quoted 
observations,  or  for  solitary  baldly  stated  facts,  such  as  that  of 
Memeyer,  to  ^7we,  or  even  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  it  is  really 
hereditary. 

If  the  cases  be  excluded  in  which  the  disease  owes  its  origin  to 
inherited  predisposition  to  bronchitis,  heart  disease,  asthma,  prema- 
ture age-degeneration,  &c.,  the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  the  here- 
ditary nature  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  will  be  reduced  to 
an  insignificant  figure.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  disease  may  be 
hereditary,  but  it  is  without  question  in  the  writer's  mind  that  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  its  being  hereditary  in  the  sense  in 
which  tubercle  and  cancer  are  hereditary,  is  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  proof. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  to  whicJi  Pulmonary  Vesicular  EmiohTjsema 
indisposes. — Pneumonia  with  exudation  of  lymph,  croupose  pneumonia 
as  it  has  been  called,  rarely  occurs  in  the  emphysematous  parts  of  a 
lung.  The  destruction  of  the  capillary  vessels  which  occurs  in  Chronic 
Vesicular  Emphysema,  is  supposed  to  afford  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
emption from  this  form  of  inflammation.  Although  a  streak  or  two  of 
blood  in  the  sputa  is  not  uncommon  in  the  bronchitis  from  which 
emphysematous  patients  suffer,  haemorrhage  in  quantity  from  emphy- 
sematous lungs  is  said  to  be  rare.  Those  suffering  from  Atrophous 
Vesicular  Emphysema  alone  enjoy  a  practical  immunity  from  pneu- 
monia and  from  hfemorrhage. 

Tubercle  has  been  said  to  be  excluded  by  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema. 

No  doubt  active  congestion  of  a  part  accompanies  the  formation  of 
tubercle,  and  active  congestion  rarely  affects  the  emphysematous  parts 
of  a  lung,  and  to  the  same  extent  Vesicular  Emphysema  of  the  lung 
indisposes  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  It  is  to  the  wasting  of  tlie 
vessels  in  Emphysema  of  the  lung  that  the  immunity,  so  much  as  it 
is,  from  tubercle  is  due. 

The  blood  in  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  less  fully  aerated 
than  in  health.  To  this  venosity  of  the  blood,  Eokitansky  attributes 
the  infrequency  of  tubercle  in  the  subjects  of  Pulmonary  A^esicular 
Emphysema.    His  theory,  however,  is  opposed  by  facts. 

Treatment  of  Chuonic  Pulmonahy  Vesicular  Emphysema. — 
The  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  may  be  divided 
into  Curative,  Palliative  including  the  treatment  of  its  direct  conse- 
quences, and  Preventive. 
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Curative  Treatment. — Some  therapeutists  have  supposed  that,  by 
the  lengthened  administration  of  small  doses  of  strychnine,  and 
others,  that  by  the  skilful  employment  of  electrical  power,  perma- 
nent contraction  of  the  •walls  of  the  dilated  air-vesicles  may  be 
obtained.  But,  although  powerful  agents  for  exciting  muscular 
contraction,  neither  strychnine  nor  electrical  action  have  any  influ- 
ence in  restoring  or  increasing  the  elasticity  of  a  tissue.  In  Chronic 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  it  is  the  elasticity  of  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles  which  is  damaged.  Experience,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  has  afforded  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  value 
of  the  drug  or  the  battery  in  the  cure  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema. 

Again,  some  therapeutists  have  placed  persons  suffering  from 
Chronic  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  in  a  chamber  supplied 
with  condensed  air,  in  the  hope  that  the  breathing  of  the  con- 
densed air  would  cure  the  disease.  Others  have  alleged  that  great 
attention  to  diet,  and  the  administ]'ation  of  iron,  and  other  blood, 
nervine,  and  stomach  tonics,  will,  by  improving  the  nutritive  powers, 
cure  the  disease.  But,  if  it  be  remembered,  that  to  cure  Chronic 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  of  severity  sufficient  to  cause 
trouble  to  the  patient,  is  not  only  to  renew  the  elasticity  of  the  walls 
of  the  air-cells,  but  also  to  restore  the  stretched  vessels  to  their  normal 
length  and  to  their  natural  tone,  to  repair  the  apertures  in  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles,  and  to  replace  the  torn  and  otherwise  destroyed 
capillaries  by  healthy  vessels,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  the 
cure  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema  is  impossible. 
Persons  suffering  from  Emphysema  have  been  greatly  relieved  by 
breathing  condensed  air  ;  but  the  relief,  as  might  be  anticipated,  has 
been  temporary  only ;  and  while  attention  to  diet,  &c.,  is  of  no  avail 
to  cure  the  disease,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  staying  the  progress 
of  the  disease  and  relieving  distress. 

Preventive  Treatment. — The  great  factors  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular 
Emphysema  being — 

Excess  of  pressure  of  air  on  the  inside  of  the  air- vesicles, 
Age-degenerative  changes  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax. 
Changes  of  the  texture  of  the  lung,  from  excess  of  blood  in  it. 
Age-degenerative  changes  of  the  lung, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  to  stay  its  advance  when  esta- 
blished, care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  these,  its  determinincr 
and  permanence-securing  causes.    Catarrhal,  and  all  other  forms  of 
bronchitis  being  beyond  question  the  most  frequent  exciters  of  the 
Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  the  prevention  of  these  diseases 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance.    To  secure  immunity  from  bron 
chitis,  and  to  prevent  its  recun-ence,  clothing  must  be  adapted  to  ihl 
season,  and  it  is  necessary  that  cold  and  wet.  especially  focr  and 
cold  winds,  be  avoided.    A  mild  climate  has  a  marked  influeiice  n 
preventing  the  attack  of  bronchitis,  to  which  so  manv  are  sulWec 
during  the  wmter  m  this  country.    Hence  it  is  most  important  for 
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those  whose  kings  are  the  seat  of  Vesicular  Emphysema,  to  spend 
the  winter  in  a  mild,  and  not  too  dry  air. 

When  chronic  or  sub-acute  bronchitis  is  present,  the  freer  the 
secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  the  less  violent 
the  cough,  the  less  likely  is  Chronic  Emphysema  to  follow.  Expec- 
torants and  opiates  combined  are  the  great  medicinal  agents.  The 
expectorants  selected  when  the  cough  is  dry,  should  be  those  that 
promote  secretion ;  when  the  secretion  is  abundant,  those  that  favour 
its  expulsion. 

Violent  and  irritative  cough — that  is,  cough  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  matter  to  be  expectorated,  should  be  restrained  by  seda- 
tives :  Opium,  belladonna,  stramonium,  conium,  and  prussic  acid, 
are  the  chief  sedative  agents  in  this  class  of  cases.  These  drugs 
are  more  efficacious  when  given  with  little  water,  and  in  a  small 
quantity  of  mucilage  and  syrup.  Sedative  inhalations  are  par- 
ticularly useful.  The  sedative  should  be  placed  on  the  sponge  of 
Maw's  inhaler,  and  the  steam  of  hot  water  passed  through  the 
sponge.  Chloroform  vapour  exhibited  in  this  way  is  sometimes  very 
serviceable. 

When  the  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  too 
abundant  and  purulent,  the  mineral  acids,  quinine,  iron,  especially  the 
tincture  of  the  sesquichloride,  and  cod-liver  oil,  are  invaluable ;  as 
is  also  the  inhalation  of  mild  stimulants,  e.g.,  iodine  diffused  in  small 
quantity  through  the  room.  In  these  cases,  a  change  to  dry  sea-air 
is  often  very  serviceable. 

All  efforts  which  try  the  muscular  powers,  as  carrying  heavy 
weights,  are  injurious.  All  exertions  which  induce  panting,  or  obhge 
the  person  to  stop  frequently  to  recover  his  breath,  are  calculated  to 
inflict  permanent  injury.  Eapid  walking,  hill  climbing,  and  violent 
exertions  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.  "Walking  exercise 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  limited  to  level  ground. 

Many  an  old  gentleman  has  been  hurried  to  his  grave  by  attempting 
to  follow  the  birds  as  he  did  in  his  earlier  days,  and  by  striving  to 
improve  his  health  by  active  exercise.  It  is  a  great  gain  for  lengtli 
of  life  to  take  old  age  pleasantly.  Those  predisposed  to  the  disease 
and,  d  fortiori,  subjects  of  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  should 
never  attempt  to  play  wind  instruments. 

When  urging  these  points  on  a  patient,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  permanence^securing  cause  being  established,  every  single 
over-distension  of  the  air-vesicles  permanently  increases  their  size. 
The  increase  on  each  occasion  is  indeed  insignificant ;  but  as  every 
repetition  of  the  over-distension  adds  to  that  previously  existing,  it 
follows  that,  should  the  over-distension  be  frequently  repeated,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dilatation  must  be  the  ultimate  result. 

All  the  foregoing  means  which  are  of  importance  in  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease,  are  practically  still  more  important  as 
preventing  its  increase  when  established.  Many  a  man  whose  wind 
was  merely  touched,  has  become  dropsical,  &c.,  by  attempts  to 
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renovate  himself,  by  endeavom-s  to  climb,  hunt,  and  shoot  as  he  did 
before  his  "  wind"  began  to  go.  Old  age  has  commenced  on  his  chest; 
he  is  but  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  he  won't  admit  the  existence  of 
it.  He  strives  against  its  inevitable  consequences,  and  dies  from  the 
effects  of  the  struggle  years  before  he  would  have  done  had  he  shunned 
the  contest. 

All  measures  which  oppose  the  supei'vention  of  the  degenerative 
changes  of  age,  are  to  be  sedulously  employed,  with  the  hope  not  only 
of  specially  retarding  age-degeneration  of  the  lungs  and  thoracic 
parietes,  but  of  the  body  generally. 

Diet,  carefully  regulated  exercises,  and  of  drugs,  iron  and  cod-liver 
oil,  especially  the  former,  are  among  the  most  potent  means  for 
effecting  the  object  in  view. 

Pallicdive  Treatment. — The  distress  from  which  the  subjects  of 
Large-lunged  Vesicular  Emphysema  suffer,  is  due — 

1.  To  shortness  of  breath ; 

2.  To  congestions  of  distant  organs  produced  mechanically  by  the 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  ; 

3.  To  the  abnormities  of  blood  which  result  from  the  functional 
and  structural  changes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  especially,  consequent 
on  their  congestion. 

1.  The  remedies  for  the  shortness  of  breath  vary  according  to  its 
direct  cause.  Having  regard  to  treatment,  the  causes  of  shortness  of 
breath  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

_  {a)  Organic  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  in  the  walls  of  the 
air-vesicles,  and  in  the  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  and 
dilution  of  the  air  received  into  the  air-vesicles  at  each  inspiration, 
by  the  excess  of  air  retained  in  them  at  the  termination  of  expiration! 

Breathing  condensed  air,  it  appears  probable,  temporarily  relieves 
the  distress  of  breathing  due  to  the  dilution  of  the  air.  Whether  it 
does  more  than  this  is  doubtful. 

Q))  Catarrhal  and  other  forms  of  bronchitis. — For  the  shortness  of 
breath  arising  from  these  affections,  expectorants  which  both  favour 
free  secretion  and  expectoration  are  the  great  remedies.  Ipecacuanha 
and  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  squills  and  senega  are  the 
most  potent  remedies  (see  art.  Bronchitis). 

(c)  Asthma. — Free  secretion  and  expectoration  from  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  affords  the  most  efficient  relief  in  continuous 
shortness  of  breath  from  this  complication.    Ipecacuanha,  squill 
ammonia,  and  senega  alone,  or  combined  with  sedatives  and  anti- 
spasmodics, are  the  agents  best  calculated  to  attain  the  desired  end 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs 
the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels  are  common  in  Large-lunched  Vesicular 
Emphysema,  and  are  also  frequent  exciting  causes  of  attacks  of  snas 
modic  asthma  m  that  disease. 

{d)  Congestion  of  the  liver,  accumulation  of  flatus  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  loaded  bowels  by  mterfering  with  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  are  common  causes  of  shortness  of  breath. 
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It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  a  full  dose  of  blue  pill,  or  calomel 
and  colocynth,  followed  by  a  brisk,  warm,  saline  aperient,  so  often 
affords  marked  relief  to  the  dyspnoea  of  Large-lunged  Vesicular 
Emphysema. 

Blue  pill  occasionally,  aromatic  saline  antacid  aperients,  taraxacum 
with  soda,  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  with  aromatics,  and  attention  to 
diet,  are  the  means  best  calculated  to  ward  off  shortness  of  breath  from 
these  causes. 

2.  In  treating  the  congestions  of  organs,  two  objects  have  to  be 
kept  in  view. 

1st.  To  remove  the  impediment  to  the  fL  )W  of  blood  through  the  lungs. 
2nd.  To  relieve  directly  the  local  congestions. 

The  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  due  directly  to  organic  changes 
in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  and  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  is 
irreniediable.  Catarrhal  and  other  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis increase  the  impediment  to  the  capillary  circulation  through 
the  lungs ;  and,  therefore,  to  relieve  those  affections,  is  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  the  venous  system.  Free  secretion  and  expectoration 
from  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  the  most  efficient  agent  for  affording 
reKef  in  these  cases. 

Violent  cough  again  impedes  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
and  so  produces  congestion  of  the  venous  system. 

Sedatives,  therefore,  by  checking  cough,  become  means  of  relieving 
local  congestions. 

Tree  secretion  from  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, relieve  the  local  and  general  over-distension  of  the  capillaries 
and  veins  of  those  organs,  resulting  from  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs. 

Of  diuretics,  the  ordinary  salts  of  potash,  with  smaU  quantities  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  efficacious.  This  class  of 
remedies  should  be  preceded  by  one  or  more  doses  of  blue  pill,  with 
squill  and  digitalis. 

It  is  common  for  diuretics  not  to  act  till  the  tension  of  the  venous 
system  has  been,  to  some  extent,  taken  off'  by  other  means.  Hence, 
should  diuretics  fail  when  first  given,  aperients  may  be  employed,  and 
their  use  be  followed  by  diuretics  with  advantage. 

Blue  pill,  and  other  cholagogues,  followed  by  hydragogue  aperients, 
such  as  cream  of  tartar  with  jalap,  effect  the  desired  olDject  by  pro- 
moting a  full  flow  of  secretions  from  the  liver  and  intestines,  and  so 
especially  relieving  congestion  of  the  portal  radicles  and  terminal 
branches. 

A  natural  relief  is  occasionally  afforded  to  a  congested  organ  by 
spontaneous  htemorrhage  from  it.  Cerebral  congestion  is  relieved  by 
epistaxis ;  congestion  of  the  lungs  by  heemoptysis ;  of  the  liver  and 
intestines,  by  haemorrhoidal  bleeding ;  of  the  kidneys,  by  hematuria  ; 
of  the  stomach,  by  hfematemesis.  The  blood  thus  lost  may  not  only 
relieve  the  vessels  of  the  organ  from  which  it  escapes,  but  the  venous 
system  generally. 
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When  congestion  of  an  organ  is  extreme,  the  application  of  dry- 
cups,  or  the  removal  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  by  cupping-glasses, 
is  sometimes  very  useful.  When  the  distension  of  the  whole  venous 
system  is  extreme,  the  removal  of  a  little  blood  from  the  arm  gives 
marked  and  sudden  relief  when  judiciously  performed. 

The  stomach  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  due  chiefly  to  congestion 
of  the  stomach  following  on  congestion  of  the  liver.  They  are  best 
treated  by  occasional  doses  of  mercurials,  saline  aperients  with  mineral 
acids,  and  mustard  poultices  to  the  epigastric  region.  These  remedies 
may  be  followed  by  small  doses  of  strychnine,  and  light  aromatic  bitters. 

_  Aromatics,  with  alkalies,  afford  temporary  relief  to  the  sense  of 
distension  and  weight. 

3.  The  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
retention  of  urinary  elements  in  the  blood,  congestion  of  the  liver  by 
slight  jaundice,  and  finally  by  organic  diseases  of  these  organs,  and 
then  all  the  abnormities  resulting  from  those  diseases  follow. 

Tor  the  special  treatment  of  the  conditions  of  blood  dependent  on 
the  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  see  the  articles  on  those 
diseases. 

Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  treatment  before  recom- 
mended for  the  relief  of  the  congestion  of  these  organs,  is  that  best 
calcydated  to  secure  the  removal  from  the  blood  of  the  elements 
retained  in  it. 

In  cases  of  Atrophous  Pulmonary  Vesicular  Emphysema,  the  great 
object  is  to  support  the  failing  general  powers.  Iron  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tonics  in  this  class  of  cases.  A  moderate  supply  of 
stimulants  is  useful. 

When  accompanied  with  profuse  purulent  expectoration,  mineral 
acids,  especially  the  sulphuric,  with  small  doses  of  quinine,  tincture  of 
the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  mild  sea-air,  are  the 
great  remedial  agents.  Stimulating  inhalations  are  sometimes 
serviceable. 


BiBLiorxRAPHY. — For  list  of  works  consulted,  see  Appendix. 
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ASTHMA. 
By  Hyde  Salter,  M.D.,  F.RS. 

Definition. — Asthma  may  be  defined  as  dyspnoea  of  peculiar  urgency 
and  violence,  generally  paroxysmal  and  recurrent,  often  periodic,  not 
necessarily  attended  by  cough  or  expectoration,  accompanied  usually 
by  dry  r§.les,  and  compatible  with  easy  and  healthy  respiration  in  the 
intervals  of  the  attacks. 

The  History  of  Asthma  may  be  divided  into  the  History  of  the 
Paroxysms  and  the  General  History  of  the  Disease, 

A.  Symptoms  of  the  Paroxysms. — Before  the  attack  itseK  sets  in, 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  asthmatic  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
impending,  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms  with  which  his  expe- 
rience has  made  him  familiar,  and  of  which  it  has  given  him  the 
infallible  interpretation.  It  is,  however,  more  common  for  there  to  be 
no  distinct  premonitory  symptoms,  but  for  the  first  slight  traces  of 
the  attack  to  be  the  only  warning  of  its  approach.  When  premonitory 
symptoms  do  occur,  they  are  generally  such  as  are  referable  to  the 
nervous  system  ;  as,  for  example,  an  unusual  buoyancy  of  spirits  and 
mental  excitement,  or  depression,  lethargy,  and  an  irresistible  sleepi- 
ness. One  very  common  symptom  is  profuse  diuresis,  the  patient 
passing,  some  hours  before  the  attack,  a  large  quantity  of  clear  pale 
urine,  almost  as  white  as  pump- water — identical,  in  fact,  with  what  is 
called  nervous  water,  or  hysterical  water.  As  a  rule,  however,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  patient  has  no  warning,  no  sign  whatever  to 
guide  him ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Asthma,  and 
imparts  to  it  that  uncertainty  and  ever-possible  nearness  which  makes 
it  so  disqualifying  a  disease  and  one  so  destructive  of  the  engagements 
of  life  and  the  duties  of  an  active  career.  It  always  threatens  because 
it  never  threatens.  Nay,  more,  from  the  time  at  which  it  is  most  apt 
to  occur — the  early  morning — the  patient  has  not  even  the  warning  of 
the  initiatory  symptoms,  but  sleeps  through  them  till  he  is  awoke  to 
find  himself  with  the  attack  full  upon  him.  He  goes  to  bed  every 
night  uncertain  whether  his  next  return  to  consciousness  may  not  be 
among  the  full  developed  horrors  of  the  asthmatic  straggle. 

The  Initiatory  Symptoms,  when  they  are  not  slept  through,  and 
when  they  show  themselves  by  day,  consist  in  a  faint  development  of 
the  characteristic  dyspncea  of  Asthma — a  slight  sense  of  constriction 
across  the  chest,  a  short  dry  cough,  a  tendency  to  wheeze,  and  an 
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indisposition  to  exertion.     T]ie  asthmatic's  friends  notice  that  lie 
walks  about  with  his  shoulders  higher  than  usual ;  and  he  complains 
of  flatulent  distension  which  makes  the  girth  across  the  epigastrium 
greater  than  usual,  so  that  he  unbuttons  liis  waistcoat  to  give  himself 
ease  and  room.   This  is  not  a  mere  sensation,  the  circumference  of  the 
chest  is  really  considerably  increased,  and  the  patient  usually  attri- 
butes it  to  distension  of  the  stomach  with  wind.    No  doubt,  in  many 
instances,  there  is  a  large  development  of  gas  in  the  stomach  at  the 
commencement  of  an  asthmatic  paroxysm  ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  this  increased  girth  of  chest  and  abdomen  is  probably  due 
to  that  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  which  always  accom- 
panies the  asthmatic  state,  and  is  a  part  of  it,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  by  and  by,  and  which  enlarges  the  girth  of  the  chest  by  the 
elevation  of  the  ribs,  and  of  the  abdomen  by  the  depression  of  the 
diaphragm. 

These  initiatory  symptoms  may  hang  about  for  some  time,  even  for 
some  days,  before  they  culminate  in  an  attack,  the  asthmatic  creepino- 
about  with  a  gradually  increasing  sense  of  constriction  across  the  chest^ 
a  more  perceptible  wheeze  and  a  greater  and  greater  incapacity  for 
exertion.  At  other  times  .the  paroxysm  is  at  once  so  fully  developed 
that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  initiatory  symptoms  at  all. 

There  is  nothing  more  uniform  in  Asthma  than  the  time  at  which 
the  attack  is  apt  to  come  on.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  this  is 
in  the  early  morning,  from  two  to  four  o'clock.  So  uniform  is  this, 
that  it  is  the  exception  to  find  it  otherwise.  Each  case,  as  a  rule,  has' 
its  own  particular  time  :  one  will  always  be  awoke  at  two,  another  at 
three ;  and  so  unvarying  is  the  time,  that  the  patient  often  knows 
exactly  what  o'clock  it  is  by  his  asthma  waking  him.  There  are 
however,  two  circumstances  that  vary  the  time  :  one,  the  hour  at  which 
the  patient  goes  to  bed— the  earlier  this  is,  the  earlier  does  the  attack 

come  on;  and  the  other,  the  intensity  of  the  exciting  cause  the 

more  powerful  this  is,  the  earlier  is  the  attack  likely  to  follow  it  • 
thus  a  supper  in  a  favourable  air  may  bring  on  the  Asthma  at  three 
o'clock ;  in  an  unfavourable  air  as  early  as  one.  Occasionally,  the 
Asthma  will  remain  in  abeyance  as  long  as  sleep  lasts  and  develoi) 
itself  immediately  after  waking;  but  this  is  rare.  A  not  at  all 
uncommon  time  for  the  attack  to  come  on  is  about  two  hours  after 
dinner.  In  some,  it  always  appears  on  getting  into  bed  at  nio-ht 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  part  of  the  four-and-twenty  ho'urs 
the  most  free  from  it  is  the  forenoon,  from  breakfast  to  luncheon  or 
early  dinner ;  many  asthmatics  who  suffer  more  or  less  at  all  other 
times  are  free  then. 

_  When  the  paroxysm  is  fully  developed,  the  appearance  of  the  patient 
Ls  very  characteristic.  He  sits  in  a  fixed  position,  unable  to  move 
generally  leaning  forward  witli  his  hands  or  elbows  planted  on  some' 
thing  in  order  to  mis e  his  shoulders;  sometimes  he  .9 leaning 
over  some  piece  of  furniture,  finding  this  position  easier  than  sittincr^- 
kneeling  up  in  bed,  leamng  over  the  pillows,  or  kneeling  on  the  iloor 
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against  a  bed  or  chair,  is,  in  many  oases,  the  easiest  position.  He  is 
pale,  or,  if  very  bad,  dusky  in  complexion ;  the  shoulders  are  raised, 
the  back  rounded,  and  a  sweat  often  pours  off  the  face  from  the 
violence  of  the  respiratory  efforts.  These  efforts  are  so  great  that  the 
body  is  quite  convulsed  by  them,  the  shoulders  are  thrown  up,  the 
head  thrown  back,  and  the  mouth  opened  at  each  inspiration ;  and  all 
the  muscles  mediately  or  immediately  connected  with  the  chest  thrown 
into  violent  action.  The  patient  cannot  bear  anything  tight  around 
his  body,  all  his  clothes  must  be  loosened ;  all  curtains  drawn  around 
him,  all  bystanders  crowding  about  him,  seem  to  increase  his  sense  of 
suffocation.  Sometimes  he  will  sit  by  an  open  window  the  whole 
night  in  the  coldest  weather,  so  great  is  the  desire  for  fresh  air ;  he 
feels  as  if  death  was  impending,  as  if  his  chest  were  bound  with  iron, 
and  as  if  the  only  thing  that  would  give  him  relief  would  be  to  cut  it 
open.  The  extremities  are  often  cold,  especially  the  lower  extremities, 
although  the  perspiration  may  be  running  from  the  face  at  the  same 
time  ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick. 

If  the  patient  is  stripped  and  the  chest  watched  it  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  respiratory  efforts  are  so  violent,  there  is  very  little  real 
movement,  the  muscles  tug  at  the  ribs,  but  the  ribs  refuse  to  rise — 
they  strive  to  compress  them,  but  they  refuse  to  subside.  Although 
violent  the  respirations  are  often  not  hurried,  not  exceeding  the 
natural  number ;  but  although  the  number  may  be  natural,  in  every 
other  respect  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  disturbed ;  the  inspiration  is 
short  and  jerky,  the  expiration  inordinately  long,  often  wound  up 
with  a  sudden  pumping  out  of  the  last  quantities  of  the  expired  air  ; 
and  there  is  no  post-expiratory  rest. 

On  listening  to  the  patient's  chest,  everything  seems  lost  in  loud 
musical  rales  of  high  pitch,  and  mostly  sibilant ;  among  these  is  also 
often  heard  sonorous  rhonchus.  These  sounds  are  multitudinous,  of 
all  pitch,  and  utterly  discordant,  squeaking,  chirping,  mewing,  whistling, 
cooing,  snoring,  and  fifty  other  sounds.  They  are  almost  invariably 
louder  at  expiration,  sometimes  confined  to  it.  The  tijpical  sounds  of 
Asthma  are  of  this  dry  character ;  occasionally,  however,  moist  rales 
are  heard  eitlier  from  the  Asthma  being  complicated  with  bronchitis, 
or  from  the  attack  approaching  its  termination,  when  mucus  is  being 
poured  out. 

But  there  is  one  auscultatory  phenomenon  in  Asthma,  wluch, 
although  negative  in  its  character  and  apt  to  be  overlooked,_  is  far 
more  important  and  significant  than  these  noisy  manifestations  of 
bronchial  stricture  ;  it  is  the  almost  complete  or  total  absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  ;  this  is  not  only  not  heard  because  it  is  drowned 
by  the  other  sounds,  but  because  it  is  really,  for  the  time  being,  in 
abeyance ;  for  even  when  the  musical  rales  are  absent,  as  they  some- 
times are,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  equally  defective. 

The  reason  of  this  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  is  that  the 
bronchial  spasm  prevents  the  air  reaching  the  recesses  of  the  lungs 
in  sufiicient  quantity  to  generate  it.    The  more  severe  the  Asthma, 
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the  more  complete  is  the  loss  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  aud  no  sooner 
does  the  spasm  yield  than  the  normal  sound  is  reinstated. 

Not  iinfrequently,  the  physical  signs  of  Asthma,  above  described, 
are  partial  in  their  distribution,  the  respiratory  munnur  is  not  totally 
absent  but  crops  up  tolerably  clearly  here  and  there ;  the  sibilant  and 
sonorous  rales,  too,  are  patchy — some  parts  of  the  chest,  especially 
those  where'  the  respiratory  murmur  is  best  heard,  being  free  from 
them. 

There  can,  T  thmk,  be  but  one  interpretation  to  this  patchy  dis- 
tribution of  the  physical  signs  of  Asthma ;  namely,  that  the  Asthma 
itself  has  a  patchy  distribution — that  the  tubes  are  in  some  parts 
affected,  in  others  free.  In  those  parts  where,  from  the  absence  of 
spasm  of  the  tubes,  the  access  of  air  is  free,  we  often  hear  a  respiratory 
murmur  of  strongly-marked  co'mpenSatory  character,  the  inrush  of  air 
remarkably  clear  and  loud.  This  is  just  what  might  be  expected,,  and 
depends  upon  the  whole  of  the  violent  inspiratory  efforts  being  spent 
upon  those  parts  of  the  lung  where  the  absence  of  bronchial  spasm 
renders  its  inflation  possible. 

_  There  is  yet  another  fact  to  be  observed ;  namely,  that  the  physical 
signs  of  Asthma  change  their  seat  with  considerable  rapidity  :  we  may 
near  a  patch  of  sibilus  or  rhonchus  one  minute,  and  the  next  it  may  be 
gone  ;  we  may  find  complete  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  same  place,  it  may  be  quite  audible.  In 
fact,  for  no^two  consecutive  hours  does  the  asthmatic  chest  present 
the  same  physical  signs  at  the  same  place.    This  fugitiveness  and 
migration  of  the  normal  and  morbid  sounds  show  that  the  bronchial 
spasm  itself  is  constantly  changing  its  seat,  that  constricted  tubes  are 
constantly  becoming  relaxed,  and  patulous  ones  contracted  Occa- 
sionally, the  physical  signs  show  that  the  Asthma  is  lateral  confined 
to  one  lung,  or  nearly  so,  the  rales  will  occupy  one  lung  and  normal 
breath-sound  the  other.  The  patient  himself  is  sometimes  quite  aware 
that  only  one  of  his  lungs  is  affected,  and  knows  which  it  is    In  most 
of  those  cases  m  which  Asthma  is  thus  restricted  to  one  side  it  always 
occurs  more  or  less  on  the  same  side.    In  such  cases  there  is  pro- 
bably some  organic  cause,  such  as  emphysema  or  bronchitis  for  its 
localization. 

Percussion,  during  a  paroxysm  of  Asthma,  is  always  exaggeratedly 
resonant;  m  this  the  chest  distension,  and  the  loss  of  respiratory 
murmur,  the  conditions  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  emphysema 
m  one  respect  however,  besides  the  temporary  duration  of  these  signs' 
there  IS  a  marked  contrast ;  in  emphysema,  the  intercostal  spaces'are 
not  depressed,  even  m  strong  inspiration,  while  in  Asthma  they  are 
drawn  m  to  an  extraordmary  degree  ;  and  not  only  the  intercostal 
spaces,  but  all  the  yielding  parts  bounding,  or  lying  conti'uousT  the 
chest  cavity,  as  the  supra-sternal  and  supra-clivicular  fossTand  t  e 
scrobiculus  cordis  The  surface  in  these  situations  is  literaVsud 
m  at  each  inspiration ;  and  nothing  more  strikingly  suo-o-ests  th^  hTs 
appearance  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulty  in  tihinTt^fbrtSiin" 
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nofcliing  more  strikingly  proves  that  it  must  depend  on  a  condition 
whicli  temporarily  renders  the  lung  incapable  of  following  the  inspi- 
ratory enlargement  of  the  chest  wall. 

Before  the  paroxysm  ceases  there  is  commonly  some  expectoration. 
In  many  cases  the  fit  never  ceases  without  it,  and  not  until  the  expec- 
toration is  established  will  the  spasm,  give  way,  however  long  it  may 
he  delayed.    It  is  this  circumstance  that  has  given  rise  to  the  theory 
that  the  material  discharged  has  been  the  cause  of  the  preceding 
attack,  and  that  the  violent  respiratory  efforts  are  merely  the  mecha- 
nism which  nature  adopts  to  get  rid  of  it.    This  was  Bree's  theory, 
and  expressions  frequently  used  by  patients  show  that  such  an  idea  is 
still  very  prevalent.    They  say,  "  If  I  could  once  get  the  phlegm  up, 
the  spasm  would  give  way."    Ko  doubt,  the  phlegm,  when  there,  is  a 
source  of  irritation  and  an  additional  cause  of  dyspnoea,  and  no  doubt, 
if  it  were  discharged,  the  patient  would  be,  pro  tanto,  under  better  cir- 
cumstances. No  doubt,  too,  in  many  cases,  the  spasm  v/ill  not  give  way 
till  the  expectoration  takes  place,  but  only  because  the  expectoration 
will  not  take  place  till  the  spasm  begins  to  yield.  Till  that  takes  place, 
the  mucus  is  locked  up  behind  the  constricted  tubes,  and  cannot  be 
discharged,  partly  because  its  channel  of  egress  is  too  narrowed,  and 
partly  because  sufficient  air  cannot  be  introduced  behind  the  con- 
stricted tubes  to  produce  efficient  cough.    Tha,t  the  pituitary  theory  of 
Asthma — the  theory  of  a  material  irritant  present  in  the  secretion  of 
the  tubes — is  incorrect,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  secretion  first  or  last,  the  chest  sounds  being  dry 
throughout,  and  the  spasm  going  off  without  any  expectoration.  And 
even  in  the  cases  where  the  attaclcs  always  terminate  with  more  or 
less  spitting,  they  begin  dry.    At  first  there  is  no  cough,  and  nothing 
but  a  dry  wheeze;  by  and  by,  to  the  wheeze,  ratthng  is  added,  and 
cough  begins  to  appear,  and  before  the  paroxysm  is  over  moist  sounds 
may  be  heard  all  over  the  chest,  and  the  cough  may  be  incessant.  The 
mucus  has  evidently  been  gradually  developed  as  the  attack  has  pro- 
gressed.   In  fact,  the  spasm  is  the  cause  of  the  secretion,  and  not  the 
secretion  the  cause  of  the  spasm.    This  is  not  at  aU  inconsistent  with 
the  discharge  of  the  secretion,  when  once  formed,  bemg  attended 

with  relief.  •  ^-      m  4.1 

The  material  itself  is  peculiar  and  very  characteristic,  irue  astli- 
matic  sputum,  where  there  is  no  bronchitis,  consists  of  little  pellets  ot 
grey  pearly  mucus,  like  pieces  of  tapioca,  or  very  firm  arrowroot 
It  is  free  from  pus,  free  from  either  stringy  or  wateiy  mucus  and 

not  frothy.  1       i.   i     1 1  i 

Earely,  another  material  is  expectorated  during  the  attack— blood. 
In  most  instances  where  this  occurs  it  is  only  characteristic  ot  the 
severest  paroxysms  ;  in  some  few  cases  I  have  known  every  attack 
attended  with  more  or  less  blood-spitting.  It  is  generally  small_  m 
quantity,  in  streaks  and  patches  ;  sometimes  it  nmounts  to  a  prohise 
jiaiinorrhage.  It  evidently  depends  upon  the  rupture  of  the  over- 
distended  bronchial  venules  and  capillaries,  due  to  the  congestion  into 
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wliich  tliey  are  thrown  by  the  partial  asphyxia  of  the  astliraatic 
paroxysm. 

The  dwmtioii  of  a  fit  of  astlinia  is  a  tliincc  about  which  there  is  no 
rule — it  may  be  over  in  a  few  minutes,  it  may  last  many  weeks.  But 
tliough  there  is  no  rule  for  the  disease  there  geiierally  is  for  the  case ; 
each  case  lias,  as  a  rule,  its  own  length  of  attack  although  the  uni- 
formity may  not  be  rigid.  A  very  common  length  is  for  the  attack  to 
begin  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  be  over  by  breakfast 
time,  or  gradually  clear  off  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In 
many  cases,  the  attack  involves  a  single  day,  never  more  or  less.  From 
two  to  three  days  is  not  an  uncommon  duration.  In  some  cases,  the 
duration  is  complex,  each  attack  extending  over  many  days  and 
consisting  of  a  succession  of  shorter  paroxysms  with  easy  breathing 
between  ;  and  then,  the  bout  being  over,  many  months  may  be  passed 
before  another  attack  occurs.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  asthma  is  due  to  some  cause  that  occurs  at 
distant  intervals,  such  as  hay  Asthma.  Here  the  asthmatic  state  will 
last,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  grass-flowering  season, 
although  consisting  throughout  that  time  of  short  paroxysms,  each  not 
lasting  above  an  hour  or  so,  and  perhaps  confined  to  the  night. 

The  method  of  termination  of  an  attack  depends  very  much  upon 
two  cii^cumstances  :  one,  the  length  of  time  the  attack  has  lasted  ;  and 
the  other,  whether  it  yields  spontaneously,  or  in  obedience  to  remedies. 
If  the  attack  has  lasted  long  it  is  always  slower  and  more  protracted 
in  its  departure  ;  for  the  lungs  are  left  so  congested  that  it  may  be 
days  before  their  circulation  can  resume  the  condition  it  was  in  before 
the  fit.  For  the  same  reason,  the  expectoration  after  a  prolonged  attack 
is  more  profuse  and  continues  longer.  Again,  if  an  attack  is  left  to  die 
out  by  itself,  its  departure  is  often  tedious,  and  it  may  show  many 
partial  remissions  before  it  takes  its  final  leave.  If,  however,  some 
powerful  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it  may  yield  almost 
instantaneously— the  patient  may  be  one  minute  struggling  for  breath 
and  the  next  without  a  trace  of  dyspnoea,  as  for  example  where  the 
Asthma  is  suddenly  arrested  by  some  violent  emotion,  as  fear,  or 
where  it  yields  to  the  influence  of  some  powerful  depressant,'  as 
tobacco.  Unless  the  paroxysm  has  been  of  very  shoit  duration  it 
generally  leaves  the  patient  with  a  sense  of  clogging  and  stiffness  at 
the  chest ;  he  feels  himself  more  than  usually  incapable  of  exertion 
and  is  easily  winded :  this  gradually  gets  less  and  less,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  may  have  completely  passed  away.  The  expectoration  often 
contniues  for  several  days  after  the  attack  is  quite  gone ;  at  first  it 
occurs  throughout  the  day,  is  then  confined  to  the  morning  and 
finally  ceases  altogether.  ^' 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the  asthmatic  after  the 
paroxysm  that  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  and  that  is  the  diminu 
tion  of  the  asthmatic  tendency  that  he  then  experiences— the  almost 
certain  immunity  for  the  time  being,  from  a  repetition  of  the  attaclc. 
There  are  many  things  that  he  dare  not  do  at  other  times  without  the 
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certainty  of  bringing  on  a  paroxysm,  that  immediately  after  an  attack 
he  may  do  with  perfect  impunity.  It  seems  as  if  each  fit  were  a  sort 
of  " clearing  shower"  as  if  the  tendency  to  fall  into  tlie  asthmatic  state 
accuranlated  in  the  intervals,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  discharged  by  the 
paroxysms.  Certainly  the  fact,  which  we  frequently  see  in  Asthma, 
that  the  longer  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  attack  the 
more  particular  must  the  asthmatic  be  in  not  exposing  himself  to  the 
ordinary  exciting  causes  of  his  disease,  and  the  more  sensitive  of  their 
influence  does  he  become,  is  compatible  with  this  idea.  We  see  just 
the  same  thing  in  epilepsy. 

B.  Such  is  the  history  of  an  asthmatic  paroxysm.  But,  besides  the 
features  of  the  paroxysm,  there  are  certain  points  in  the  history  of  the 
disease  that  deserve  notice.  Of  these  I  will  especially  advert  to  three  : — 
First,  the  periodicity  that  the  disease  so  frequently  exhibits  ;  secondly, 
the  change  of  phase  that  time  impresses  on  many  cases  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  influence  which  sex  and  age  appear  to  exercise  on  the  liability  to 
the  disorder. 

1.  Periodicity. — That  Asthma  is  markedly  periodic  no  one  who  has 
watched  it  can  doubt.  Although  in  some  instances  there  appears  to 
be  no  particular  interval  at  which  the  attacks  are  apt  to  occur,  yet,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  interval  is  well  marked,  and  in  many,  mi- 
nutely and  singularly  regular.  This  is  one  point,  among  many  others, 
that  vindicates  for  Asthma  a  place  among  the  neuroses.  But  while 
each  case  preserves  its  own  periodicity  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
there  is  no  particular  period  for  Asthma  itself ;  for,  while  in  one  case  the 
attacks  will  occur  regularly  at  the  same  time  every  night,  in  another 
they  will  occur  once  a  month,  in  another  once  a  year.  So  regular  is 
the  time  of  recurrence  in  some  cases  that  the  asthmatic  knows  exactly 
when  to  expect  an  attack.  The  periodicity  of  Asthma  is  clearly  divi- 
sible into  two  kinds,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  Of  the  former,  which  is  the 
only  true  essential  periodicity,  we  see  examples  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  attack  comes  on  after  the  same  interval  irrespective  of  external 
circumstances.  Of  the  latter  we  see  examples  in  those  cases  where 
the  regular  return  of  the  attack  is  simply  due  to  the  regular  return  of 
the  exciting  cause.  The  period  in  the  last  cases  is  almost  always  that 
of  some  natural  interval.  Thus  the  annual  periodicity  of  hay  fever 
is  of  this  kind  ;  so  is  the  monthly  periodicity  of  hysterical  Asthma, 
and  the  diurnal  periodicity  of  cases  in  which  sleep  and  the  recumbent 
posture  induce  the  attacks.  Indeed,  in  any  case  in  whicli  the  perio- 
dicity affects  some  natural  interval  I  should  suspect  that  it  was 
extrinsic,  and  dependent  on  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the  exciting 
cause.  Thus,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  attack  comes  on  every  Saturday, 
or  every  Sunday,  or  every  Monday  morning,  I  believe  the  attack  is  due 
to  something  having  a  weekly  recurrence,  something  in  which  Saturday 
and  Sunday  differ  from  other  days — a  suspension  of  the  usual  employ- 
ment ;  difference  of  food,  or  the  time  of  taking  it ;  sleep  after  food ;  the 
taking  of  supper.    That  the  periodicity  of  such  cases  is  not  inherent 
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or  essential  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  exciting  cause  is  made  to 
recm-  at  irregular  intervals  the  attacks  become  correspondingly  irregular, 
and  all  periodicity  is  lost. 

2.    Change  of  Type  hy  Time. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
the  features  of  a  case  change  considerably  as  time  advances,  and  ulti- 
mately differ  very  much  from  what  they  were  at  first.  And  there  is  a 
certain  type  of  change  that  commonly  obtains,  so  that  it  is  possible  in 
any  given  case  to  predict  what  the  effect  of  time  will  probably  be.  As 
a  rule,  the  attacks  are  the  most  violent  in  the  early  history  of  a  case, 
and  gradually  become  less  and  less  severe.    It  is  very  common  for 
patients  to  say,  "  I  never  have  those  awful  attacks  now  that  I  used  to 
have,  they  seem  to  have  quite  left  me."  But  while  the  attacks  become 
mQder  they  often  become  more  frequent,  so  that  a  monthly  periodicity 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  weekly,  or  a  diurnal  one.    At  the  same  time, 
another  change  is  generally  going  on — the  breathing  in  the  interval  is 
getting  less  and  less  free  ;  certain  slow  organic  changes  are  gradually 
being  impressed  on  the  lungs  by  the  repetition  of  the  attacks,  by  which 
their  functional  integrity  is  increasingly  impaired ;  so  that  while  at 
first  the  attacks  are  severe  and  distant,  and  the  breathing  in  the  inter- 
val like  that  of  a  healthy  person,  after  a  time  the  paroxysms  become  so 
slight  and  frequent,  and  the  breathing  so  embarrassed,  even  at  its  best, 
that  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  distinct  attacks,  and  the  disease 
has  ceased.to  be  paroxysmal. 

_  3.  Age  and  Sex. — It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  Asthma 
IS  a  disease  of  advanced  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  eiToneous,  It 
is  confined  to  no  age  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  peculiarly  a  disease 
of  the  old,  that  I  find  a  larger  number  of  cases  take  their  origin  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  life  than  in  any  subsequent  equal  period. 

During  youth,  from  ten  to  twenty,  few  cases  originate ;  but,  from 
that  time  up  to  fifty,  the  asthmatic  tendency  regularly  increases.  'From 
that  time  forward,  fewer  and  fewer  cases  take  their  origin.  No  doubt 
many  old  people  are  asthmatic;  but  that  is  simply^ because  many 
asthmatic  people  reach  old  age.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too  that  with 
respect  to  old  people  the  word  "asthma"  is  very  loosely  used  •  three 
fourths  of  the  "  asthma"  of  old  people  are  due  to  chronic  bronchitis 

Men  are  liable  to  Asthma,  in  relation  to  women,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one,  ^ 

C.  Varieties  of  Asthma.— AU  cases  of  Asthma  fall,  I  think  under 
one  of  two  mam  divisions-Idiopathic  or  Primary,  and  Symptomatic 
or  Secondary.  Idiopathic  Asthma  is  the  inherent  and  essential  form 
of  the  disease  that  occurs  independent  of  and  uncomplicated  with 
any  other  affection  The  best  marked,  most  typical,  and  characteristic 
cases,  and  I  may  add  the  most  severe,  are  of  this  kind.  In  ih^^^^^^ 
we  generally  get  considerable  intervals  between  the  attacks  \Tose 
intervals  being  marked  by  perfect  freedom  of  breathing  and  the 
attacks  by  a  regular  periodicity.  There  are  many  points  of  iu;enib  ance 
between  this  variety  of  Asthma  and  epilepsy.'  Both  of  them  affec? 
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the  same  nervous  temperament,  both  of  tliem  are  marlvcdly  periodic, 
and  in  both  each  paroxysm  seems  to  act  as  a  sort  of  thunderstorm, 
and  to  discharge,  or  work  off,  some  particular  state  which  constitutes 
the  liability  to  the  condition,  and  which  accumulates  in  the  intervals, 
and  reaches  its  maximum  immediately  before  the  lit.  So  close  a 
relation,  indeed,  exists  between  this  form  of  Asthma  and  epilepsy, 
that  I  have  seen  two  or  three  well-marked  cases  in  which  the  one 
kind  of  fit  took  the  place  of  the  other.  Most  examples  of  Asthma  in 
the  yoimg  are  of  this  idiopathic  type. 

Symptomatic  or  Secondary  Asthma  may  be  subdivided  into  three 
varieties — peptic,  bronchitic,  and  cardiac — that  is  to  say.  Asthma  may 
have  its  origin  in  stomach  derangement,  in  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  in  heart  disease.  Each 
of  these  varieties  has  something  peculiar  in  itself,  depending  gene- 
rally on  the  nature  of  its  cause.  Thus  'peytic  Asthma  is  apt  to  come 
on  two  or  three  hours  after  taking  food,  may  be  entirely  regulated 
by  dietetic  rules — brought  on  at  any  time,  or  kept  off  indefinitely  at 
pleasure — according  to  what  is  eaten,  and  when.  It  is  remarkably 
independent  of  the  other  recognised  causes  of  Asthma,  and  is  (through 
the  stomach)  more  amenable  to  treatment,  and  more  hopeful,  than  any 
other  form.  Bronchitic  Asthma,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all,  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  varieties  by  certain  well-marked  charac- 
teristics. It  is  only  caused  by  the  causes  of  bronchitis,  especially 
cold.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  never  has  Asthma  without  bronchitis, 
and  never  has  bronchitis  without  Asthma,  so  that  we  generally  have 
really  a  complex  condition  to  deal  with,  although  the  bronchitic 
element  may  sometimes  be  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  detected.  There 
is  generally  in  these  cases  an  abundant  expectoration  and  a  good  deal 
of  cough  and  moist  breath  sounds.  Such  cases  are  often  very  intract- 
able, and  from  this  reason,  that  we  have  two  diseases  to  treat — 
bronchitis  and  Asthma  ;  the  bronchitis  is  intractable  because  it  is  so 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  Asthma,  and  the  Asthma  is  intractable 
because  its  exciting  cause,  the  bronchitis,  abiding,  any  remedies  that 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  are  rendered  inoperative  or  merely  of 
transient  efficacy.  Indeed  it  so  happens,  that  in  one  eleiuent  of  treat- 
ment, air,  that  which  is  best  for  the  bronchitis  is  often  worst  for 
the  Asthma,  and  vice,  versa.  Thus  many  of  these  cases  lose  their 
asthmatic  tendency  in  London,  where  the  bronchitis  alone  survives ; 
while  if  you  send  them  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  cure  of  the 
bronchitis,  the  asthmatic  tendency  is  so  much  increased,  that  they 
are  worse  than  ever,  so  that  they  have  the  alternative  of  bronchitis 
at  home  or  Asthma  abroad.  Being  dependent  on  the  causes  of 
bronchitis,  such  cases  are  generally  worse  in  the  winter ;  indeed, 
in  many  of  them,  the  Asthma  occurs  only  in  the  winter.  I  think 
most  of  the  cases  in  which  Asthma  occurs  every  morning  are  of 
the  bronchitic  kind,  the  reason  being  that  the  iullamed  condition 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  constitutes  an  ever-present  excit- 
ing cause,  which,  in  a  person  with  the  asthmatic  tendency,  only 
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requires  sleep  and  the  recinn'bent  posture  in  order  to  bring  it  iiito 
activity.  The  third  variety,  the  least  common  of  all,  is  Cardiac 
Asthma,  or  Asthma  complicating  heart  cases,  and  depending  upon 
the  heart  disease.  A  great  deal  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Cardiac 
Asthma  is  not  Asthma  at  all;  it  is  simply  cardiac  dyspnosa,  un- 
attended with  any  bronchial  spasm.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  heart 
case  is  met  with  in  which  paroxysms  of  true  Asthma  occur,  attended 
with  wheezing,  prolonged  expiration,  and  other  characteristic  signs  of 
Asthma.  In  these  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  exciting 
cause  of  the  Asthma  is  the  pulmonary  congestion  produced  by  the 
heart  disease. 

This  last  variety,  and  bronchitic  Asthma,  when  the  bronchitis  has 
become  chronic,  may  be  classed  together  as  "  organic "  Asthma ;  the 
peptic  variety  and  the  idiopathic,  as  non-organic. 

D.  Causes  of  Asthma. — The  causes  of  Asthma  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  affecting  the  air-tubes  primarily  and  directly,  and 
those  applied  to  some  remote  part.  Of  those  that  are  brought  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  air-tubes  there  are  three  kinds  :  first,  things  inhaled  ; 
secondly,  some  offending  condition  of  the  blood  ;  and,  thirdly,  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-tubes. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  materials  which,  when  respired,  will 
produce  Asthma  in  those  possessing  the  asthmatic  tendency,  and  they 
produce  it  no  doubt  by  virtue  of  that  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  Asthma  in  these  cases 
essentially  consists.  Some  of  these  materials  are  such  as  will  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  Asthma  in  many  people,  such  as  the  smell  of  a 
lucifer-match,  pitch,  smoke,  pungent  vapours.  Some  are  rendered 
asthmatic  by  dust,  some  by  fog  and  damp.  Particular  smells  will  at 
once  bring  on  Asthma  in  some  people,  such  as  that  of  flowers — roses, 
for  example,  and  privet.  The  commonest  vegetable  emanation  having 
this  effect  is  hay — this  form  of  Asthma  being  well  known  as  Hay 
Asthma,  and  a  part  of  that  curious  disease.  Hay  Fever.  In  some  people 
animal  emanations  have  a  similar  effect :  •  some  are  at  once  rendered 
asthmatic  by  the  presence  of  a  cat,  some  cannot  go  near  a  stable,  or 
even  ride  behind  a  horse,  or  go  near  those  who  have  been  riding; 
some  the  effluvium  of  rabbits  renders  asthmatic  ;  some,  guinea-pigs ; 
some  cannot  go  near  a  poulterer's  shop  where  there  are  hareskins ; 
some  have  their  Asthma  brought  on  immediately  if  they  go  to  a 
menagerie  ;  and  some  suffer  immediately  if  a  dog  comes  near  them. 
A  more  subtle  influence  is  that  arising  from  change  of  weather,  or 
particular  winds,  some  persons  being  rendered  at  once  asthmatic  by 
an  easterly  wind.  A  more  subtle  influence  still  is  that  arising  from 
locality.  Almost  all  asthmatics  are  influenced  to  a  certain  degree  by 
the  air  they  breathe,  but  to  many  it  is  the  one  thing  that  regulates 
tlieir  Asthma.  Some  are  best  in  a  dry  air,  some  in  a  moist,  some  high, 
some  low,  some  inland,  some  by  the  seaside.  In  some  there  is  only 
one  place  that  will  render  them  astlimatic,  in  others  there  is  only  one 
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place  at  whicli  they  are  free  from  i^stlima ;  in  some  tlie  peculiar 
character  of  air  that  offends  is  well  known  ;  in  some  it  is  utterly 
inscrutable.  In  some  so  slight  is  the  peculiarity  of  air  that  will  deter- 
mine the  supervention  of  Asthma,  that  they  may  be  perfectly  well  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  but  cannot  sleep  at  the  back.  As  a  rule,  a  dry 
air  is  worse  for  Asthma  than  a  rather  moist  one,  the  air  of  a  hio-li 
locality  than  a  low.  Yet  the  most  constant  circumstance  noticed  In 
respect  to  air,  is  the  superiority  of  in-ban  air  over  that  of  the  country. 
So  common  an  incident  is  this,  that  it  becomes  an  important  element 
in  treatment — many  a  case  of  Asthma  is  at  once  cured  by  liVma  in  a 
dense  quarter  of  some  smoky  and  crowded  city.  ^ 

The  cases  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  Asthma  is  brought  on  by 
an  offending  condition  of  blood,  are  cases  in  which  it  is  apt  to  come  on 
a  little  time  after  the  ingestion  of  certain  articles  of  diet.    Cases  in 
which  people  are  asthmatic  about  two  hours  after  a  meal  (a  very 
common  circumstance)  are  of  this  kind.    In  some  only  certain  articles 
of  diet  win  give  rise  to  the  Asthma,  as  wine,  beer,  sweets  ;  in  some 
only  what  upsets  the  digestion  ;  in  some  any  food  whatever.  My 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  the  condition  of  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  respiratory  organs  after  the  absorption  of  these  ingesta,  that  pro- 
duces the  bronchial  spasm,  and  not  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  food  in  the  stomach  acting  on  the  gastric  periphery  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  is  the  time  at  which  the  Asthma  comes  on. 
If  it  were  the  presence  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  that  caused  the 
Asthma  the  symptoms  would  appear  immediately  on  taking  it,  whereas 
it  is  not  until  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards,  at  about  the  time  when  the 
results  of  digestion  are  entering  the  circulation,  that  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  comes  on.    Moreover,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Asthma 
will  supervene  varies  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ingesta  are 
absorbed  ;  thus,  after  wine,  which  is  rapidly  taken  up,  the  Asthma  will 
very  quickly  make  its  appearance. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  Asthma,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all,  especially 
in  people  in  advanced  life.  Such  cases  are  really  complex  cases, 
being  bronchitic  as  well  as  asthmatic ;  indeed  the  bronchitic  may  be 
said  to  be  the  fundamental  and  essential  part  of  them,  and  their  essen- 
tial treatment  is  the  treatment  of  the  bronchitis.  Take  care  of  that  and 
the  Asthma  will  take  care  of  itself  The  only  difference  between  such 
cases  and  cases  of  ordinary  bronchitis,  is  that  the  bronchitis  happens 
to  occur  in  individuals  in  whom  bronchial  spasm  is  easily  induced. 

The  immediate  excitants  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  are  such  as  act  directly  on  the  bronchial  tubes ; 
but  there  arc  some  that  produce  bronchial  spasm  by  application  to 
some  remote  part.  Such  causes  always  act,  I  believe,  through  the 
nervous  system;  and  tliey  may  either  act  through  the  organic  nerves 
or  the  cercbro-spinal.  We  see  an  example  of  the  former  in  cases 
where  Asthma  is  at  once  produced  by  a  loaded  stomacli,  or  a  loaded 
rectum  :  of  the  latter,  where  Asthma  is  at  once  produced  by  cold 
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feet,  &c.  In  both  these  classes  of  cases  the  exciting  cause  is  applied 
to  the  periphery  of  the  nerves  on  which  it  acts  ;  but  this  need  not 
be  the  case,  for,  sometimes,  the  irritant  is  applied  to  a  nervous  centre. 
Asthma,  for  example,  has  been  known  to  be  produced  by  organic 
disease  of  the  brain ;  and  that  very  common  occurrence,  the  production 
of  Asthma  by  violent  emotion,  is  another  example  of  the  same  thing ; 
only  here  the  irritant  applied  to  the  centre  is  psychical  and  not 
physical. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  Asthma  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
those  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  asthmatic  tendency.  Perhaps 
the  largest  group  of  causes  of  this  kind  are  conditions  affecting  the 
vascularity  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  such  as  measles,  hooping-cough, 
bronchitis.  In  many  cases  the  sole  predisposing  cause  appears  to  be 
some  inherited  peculiarity. 

E.  Diagnosis  of  Asthma. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be 
able  to  recognise  Asthma  with  certainty,  because  there  are  several 
diseases  with  which  it  might  be,  and  often  is,  confounded,  and  because 
the  treatment  of  these  diseases  and  of  Asthma  is  of  the  most  opposite 
kind. 

The  three  forms  of  dyspncea  with  which  Asthma  is  apt  to  be 
confounded,  are  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  heart  disease.  From 
bronchitis.  Asthma  may  be  distinguished  by  its  sudden  access,  and 
often  equally  sudden  departure,  by  the  absence  of  cold  as  a  necessary 
cause,  and  frequently  by  the  absence  of  expectoration  and  of  moist 
sounds.  Moreover,  when  expectoration  does  occur,  it  is  of  a  different 
kind ;  in  bronchitis  it  is  often  purulent,  in  pure  Asthma  never.  Again, 
the  action  of  remedies  distinguishes  the  two  dyspnoeas  :  the  intensest 
asthmatic  dyspnoea  will  often  suddenly,  almost  instantaneously,  yield 
to  certain  remedies  ;  in  bronchitis  this  is  not  the  case ;  if  the  dyspnoea 
is  severe,  so  as  to  be  at  all  commensurate  with  Asthma,  it  always 
takes  some  time  to  subside. 

From  emphysema,  Asthma  may  be  distinguished  by  the  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  dyspncea,  by  its  violence,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
dyspnoea  whatever  in  the  intervals.  In  emphysema,  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  organic  and  unchanging,  and,  therefore,  dys- 
pncea IS  never  completely  absent,  and  varies  in  amount  only  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  respiration  is  taxed.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  emphysema  will  also,  of  course 
materially  aid  the  diagnosis.  ' 

The  dyspnoea  that  Asthma  is  the  most  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
and  which  it  most  resembles,  is  that  of  heart  disease.  The  two 
resemble  one  another  in  that  they  are  both  paroxysmal,  both  intense 
both  apt  to  occur  at  night,  both  compatible  with  organic  sound- 
ness of  lung,  and  both  intolerant,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  of  the  recunibent  position,  of  exea-tion,  and  of  sleep  ;  moreover 
in  both  of  hem  the  respiration  may  be  perfectly  normal  between  the 
attacks.    It  IS  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  with  so  many  points  of 
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TesemLlance,  the  two  should  sometimes  be  confounded.  There  is, 
however,  no  real  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them.  In  cnrdiuc  dys- 
pncea  there  is  generally  an  absence  of  the  characteristic  signs  of 
narrowing  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  universally  present  in  Asthma, 
such  as  wheezing,  prolonged  expiration,  suppression  of  respiratory 
murmur,  &c.  The  length  of  the  attacks,  too,  is  different,  the  astlnnatic 
paroxysm  being  commonly  longer  than  the  time  reached  by  an  attack 
of  cardiac  dyspnoea. 

F.  Prognosis  of  Asthma.— This  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  in 
some  being  unqualifiedly  favourable,  in  some  unqualifiedly  unfavour- 
able, and  in  some  doubtful;  it  is  principally  influenced  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  The  presence  or  absence  of  an  organic  cause. — If  the  Asthma  is 
manifestly  dependent  on  some  organic  cause,  in  its  nature  irremediable 
and  irremovable,  it  is  manifest  that  the  resulting  Asthma  must  be 
itself  incurable.  If,  for  example,  it  depends  upon  inveterate  bronchitis 
it  is  clear  that  all  treatment  can  be  merely  palliative,  and  that  a  final 
cessation  of  the  Asthma  can  never  be  expected.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs  are  found  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  then,  quoad  this  circumstance,  the  prognosis  is  favourable ;  for, 
though  the  absence  of  organic  disease  does  not  make  the  final  cessa- 
tion of  the  Asthma  certain,  it  makes  it  possible ;  in  other  words,  the 
absence  of  organic  disease  makes  the  prognosis  negatively  favourable 
though  not  positively  so. 

2.  Age  has  great  sway  in  influencing  the  prognosis  of  Asthma ;  the 
younger  the  individual  the  more  probable  is  ultimate  recovery:  an 
asthmatic  child  of  ten  will  probably  lose  his  Asthma,  an  asthmatic 
man  of  forty  vs^ill  probably  not :  an  asthmatic  man  of  sixty  you  may 
say,  will  certainly  not ;  in  an  asthmatic  youth  of  twenty  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  as  far  as  the  circumstance  of  age  goes,  on  which  side 
the  probabilities  would  lead.  The  reason  for  this  fact  appears  to  be, 
that  Asthma  has  much  more  commonly  an  organic  basis  in  advanced 
life  than  in  early  life,  that  the  tendency  of  Asthma  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  organic  change  is  much  greater  in  advanced  life  than  in  early 
life,  that  the  loss  of  a  constitutional  peculiarity  is  much  less  probable 
in  advanced  life  than  in  early  life. 

3.  The  frequency  and  severity  of  the  attacks  very  much  influence 
the  prognosis ;  for  if  the  attacks  are  very  severe  and  very  frequent 
the  lungs  are  unable  to  recover  in  the  intervals  from  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  attacks,  and  certain  organic  changes  are  probably 
and  speedily  induced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attacks  are  light, 
and  the  intervals  between  them  long,  the  lungs  are  able  perfectly  to 
recover  from  the  temporary  derangement  produced  in  them  by  the 
paroxysms ;  and  such  a  case  may  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time  without 
the  development  of  any  organic  changes. 

4.  The  state  of  the  patient  in  the  intervals  is  of  great  inipoi-tancc 
in  influencing  our  views  as  to  prognosis.    If  the  hmgs  and  hcait 
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nppear  to  be  anatomically  and  functionally  sonnd,  if  tlie  breathing 
ia  perfectly  natural  and  free,  and  there  is  no  wheezing,  cough,  or 
expectoration  in  the  intervals,  the  prognosis  is  infinitely  more  favour- 
able than  if  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Persistent  difficulty  pf  breathing 
in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  is  a  very  bad  prognostic  sign ;  indeed, 
I  think  the  state  of  the  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  is 
of  more  importance  than  either  their  frequency  or  severity. 

5.  Lastly,  the  history  of  the  case  often  greatly  influences  our  pro- 
gnosis, because  the  past  often  implies  the  future  ;  if  we  find  that  the 
tendency  of  the  case — the  direction  it  aj^pears  to  be  taking — is 
towards  an  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  the  attacks  becoming  lighter 
or  less  frequent,  or  in  any  way  mitigated,  we  have  strong  warrant 
for  a  favourable  prognosis  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attacks  have 
been  becoming  more  frequent,  more  easily  induced,  more  violent,  or 
protracted,  or  in  any  way  aggravated,  then  a  favourable  issue  becomes 
exceedingly  improbable. 

G.  Pathology  of  Asthma. —  Our  views  respecting  this  must  be 
greatly  influenced  by  our  views  of  the  immediate  condition  in  Asthma. 
My  belief  is  that  the  immediate  and  essential  condition  of  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm  is  a  state  of  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
What  proof  haA^e  we  of  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  sudden  induction 
and  remission  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  consistent  with  its  depend- 
ing on  muscular  spasm ;  in  the  second  place,  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  locked  up,  and  can  neither  be  got  in  nor 
out :  there  is  evidently  plenty  of  air  in  the  chest,  percussion  is  even 
hyper-resonant ;  the  patient  is  as  unable  to  drive  air  out  as  to  draw  it 
in,  can  neither  inspire  nor  expire,  cannot  discharge  breath  enough  to 
whistle  or  blow  out  a  candle,  or  blow  his  nose.  The  muscles  of  respi- 
ration tug  and  labour  to  fill  and  empty  the  chest,  but  the  chest  walls 
remain  almost  immovable  :  the  inspiratory  muscles  cannot  raise  them, 
the  expiratory  cannot  depress  them.  On  listening  to  the  chest  we  find 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  stagnation  of  the  air.  The  respiratory 
nuu^mur  is  in  a  great  degree  lost.  This  absence  of  respiratory  sound, 
accompanied  by  violent  respiratory  effort,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  suggestive  of  the  facts  of  Asthma.  How  can  we  explain  it,  except  by 
supposing  that  there  is  some  bar  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air ;  and 
what  can  this  bar  be,  unless  it  is  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ?  It  can- 
not be  inflannnatory  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  them  ; 
for  the  sudden,  almost  instantaneous,  establishment  and  remission  of  the 
dyspncBa  is  incompatible  with  this.  It  cannot  be  mucous  plugging  of 
the  tubes ;  for  the  attack  will  often  come  and  go  without  any  expecto- 
ration whatever.  But  we  have  still  more  positive  and  precise  evidence 
of  circumscribed  narrowing  of  the  air-tubes  in  the  musical  sounds  that 
are  present  in  asthmatic  breathing.  This  symptom  has  all  the  cer- 
tainty and  precision  that  characterise  physical  phenomena,  and  showS 
that  the  air-tubes  are  the  seat  of  constrictions  that  throw  the  air 
passing  through  them  into  vibrations,  and  convert  them  into  musical 
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instruments  ;  and  since  these  musical  sounds  are  multitudinous  the 
points  of  constriction  must  be  many;  and  since  they  are  constantly 
varying  in  locality  and  character,  the  constrictions  of  the  tubes  must 
be  undergoing  similar  change.    Lastly,  the  effects  of  remedies  and 
their  nature  tell  the  same  tale,  and  point  to  muscular  spasm  as  the 
immediate  essential  condition.  The  most  powerful  remedies  of  Asthma 
are  what  are  called  cerebro-spinal  depressants,  such  as  emetics,  tobacco, 
&c. — remedies  whose  direct  effect  is  to  relax  muscular  spasm.' 
^  If,  then,  the  immediate  condition  is  muscular  spasm,  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  primary  and  essential  condition  is  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system;  with  very  few  exceptions  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  perturbed  muscular  action  points  not  to  the  muscular  system, 
but  to  the  nervous.    What  proof  have  we,  then,  that  the  nervous 
system  is  involved  in  Asthma  ?    Some  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
this  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  Asthma ;  and  many 
of  these  not  only  show  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  real  seat  of  the 
morbid  action,  but  they  show  also  what  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
is  involved.    The  most  numerous  of  the  causes  of  Asthma  are  what 
may  be  called  respired  irritants,  noxious  materials  of  whatever  nature 
contained  in  the  inspired  air.    It  is  manifest  that  these  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  perceptive  nerves  distributed  to  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  they  can  only  give  rise  to  bronchial  spasm 
by  the  irritation  which  they  produce  being  propagated  to  the  bronchial 
ganglia,  and  by  them  reflected  to  the  motor  filaments  distributed  to 
the  muscular  wall  of  the  bronchial  tubes.    This,  then,  is  the  nervous 
circuit  involved  in  these  cases — extremely  short,  but  still  a  distinct 
nervous  cii'cuit.    In  other  cases  an  undigested  meal  will  produce 
Asthma  ;  here  the  nervous  circuit  is  longer,  and  involves  the  gastric 
branches  of  the  vagus  as  its  afferent  portion,  and  the  pulmonary  as  its 
efferent.    In  other  cases  a  loaded  rectum,  or  uterine  irritation,  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  paroxysm ;  here  the  circuit  is  still  longer.    In  other 
cases,  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  may  at  once  induce 
bronchial  spasm ;  here  the  circuit  involves  the  cerebro-spinal  as  well 
as  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves.    In  other  cases,  some  sudden 
emotion  may  at  once  throw  the  patient  into  a  paroxysm  of  Asthma ; 
here  there  is  no  true  circuit,  no  reflexion,  but  the  stimulus  is  pro- 
pagated direct  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery. 

There  are  other  circumstances  that  point  equally  clearly  to  the 
nervous  nature  of  Asthma.  The  action  of  many  remedies  is  not  ex- 
plicable on  any  other  hypothesis.  For  example,  emotion  will  not  only 
cause  Asthma,  but  it  will  cure  it,  and  in  the  most  sudden  and  complete 
way.  Nervous  stimulants,  such  as  coffee,  strong  forms  of  alcohol,  &c., 
are  very  powerful  remedies;  and  nervous  sedatives,  such  as  stramonium, 
are  among  the  best  known  and  most  efficient  of  our  means  of  relief 

The  view  that  the  nervous  system  is  essentially  engaged  in  the  astli- 
matic  state,  does  not  negative  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  Asthma 
may  be  laid,  and  the  asthmatic  tendency  determined,  by  something 
organically  affecting  tlic  respiratory  organs.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
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Asthma  must  have  observed  that  it  frequently  takes  its  origin  in  child- 
liood  from  measles,  or  hooping-cough,  or  bronchitis.  Now,  these  are 
diseases  disturbing  the  vascular  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  ;  but  a  morbidly  vascular  mucous  membrane  is  a  morbidly 
sensitive  mucous  membrane,  and,  therefore,  a  mucous  membrane  whose 
irritation  is  likely  to  produce,  through  the  nerves  supplied  to  it,  spasm 
of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  tube  which  it  lines,  just  as  we  see  spas- 
modic stricture  of  the  urethra  apt  to  occur  in  gonorrhoea, 

H.  Treatment  of  Asthma. — There  are  two  things  that  the  physician 
has  to  do — two  problems  suggested  to  him—  in  the  treatment  of  any 
case  of  Asthma  :  one  is  to  relieve  the  attacks  when  they  occur,  and  the 
other  is  to  prevent  their  occurrence ;  in  other  words,  one  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  other  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Of 
these  two  the  latter  alone  deserves  the  name  of  curative  treatment,  the 
former  is  merely  palliative.  I  shall  first  consider  the  treatment  of  the 
paroxysms. 

On  being  summoned  to  a  patient  in  an  asthmatic  paroxysm,  the  first 
thing  that  the  physician  has  to  do,  is  to  remove  any  exciting  cause,  and 
to  place  the  patient  in  the  most  favourable  condition.  If  an  offending 
meal  or  some  error  in  diet  appears  to  be  the  exciting  cause,  an  emetic 
should  be  at  once  given ;  if  a  loaded  rectum,  a  purgative  should  be 
administered,  &c. ;  if  smoke  or  dust,  or  any  vegetable  or  animal 
emanation,  is  the  cause  of  the  attack,  this  cause  should  be  immediately 
removed ;  free  ventilation  should  be  secured,  and  the  crowding  and 
officious  ministrations  of  friends  should  be  forbidden.  The  sufferer 
should  not  be  made  to  speak ;  everything  should  be  done  for  him,  and 
done  without  the  necessity  of  his  requesting  it.  The  position  in  which 
he  is  placed  will  make  a  great  difference  to  him,  not  only  to  his  com- 
fort, but  to  the  abatement  of  his  symptoms.  The  best  position  to  put 
the  asthmatic  in,  as  a  rule,  is  sitting  in  a  chair  and  leaning  forward  on 
something  in  front  of  him,  so  as  to  raise  his  shoulders.  Sometimes  he 
wiU  find  leaning  on  something  in  a  standing  posture  the  easiest  posi- 
tion ;  but,  generally,  standing  involves  too  much  exertion.  Sittino-  at 
a  table  and  leamng  forward  so  as  to  rest  the  elbows  on  it,  or  restincr 
the  elbows  on  the  arms  of  an  arm-chair,  or  kneeling  up'  in  bed  or 
kneelmg  on  the.floor  and  resting  the  elbows  on  the  side  of  the  bed  or 
a  chair,  are  positions  that  give  the  greatest  relief. 

I  have  known  one  patient  who  elevated  the  shoulders  by  placina 
under  them  two  short  crutches  which  rested  on  the  side  of  her  chai? 
The  great  object  is,  m  some  way  or  other,  to  raise  the  shoulders  and 
the  advantage  of  doing  so  by  these  mechanical  means  is  that  it  saves 
the  muscles  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  so  doing.  The  reason  whv  it  is 
necessary  that  the  shoulders  be  in  some  way  raised,  is  that  the  insni 
ratory  muscles  passing  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the  chest  wall  nnv 
act  with  greater  power  as  elevators  of  the  ribs  ' 

Having  then  placed  his  patient  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances  for  the  abatement  of  tlie  simsm,  the  physician  has  next  to 
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select  tlie  remedies  that  lie  will  employ.  This  selection  is  very  much 
iutliienced  by  the  patient's  experience.  From  the  constitutional  nature 
of  Asthma,  and  its  persistent  character,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  patient  in 
liis  first  attack.  The  great  majority  of  asthmatics  that  one  sees  are 
habitual  sufferers  from  their  disease,  and  have  generally  some  know- 
ledge, often  a  very  accurate  one,  of  the  remedies  that  best  suit  their 
case.  But  in  this  there  is  the  greatest  variety,  and  the  experience 
of  one  person  would  be  no  guide  to  the  treatment  of  another.  Indeed, 
the  behaviour  of  Asthma  to  remedies  is  marked  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary uncertainty  and  caprice ;  that  which  is  the  most  valuable  in 
one  case  is  inert  in  another ;  in  some  there  are  many  things  that  will 
give  relief, — the  only  question  being  which  is  the  quickest  and  the  most 
complete ;  in  other  cases  all  remedies  are  alike  powerless. 

The  remedies  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  may,  I  think,  be  divided 
into  three  classes  : — Direct  Depressants,  Sedatives,  and  Stimulants. 

Depressants. — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  emetics  for  the 
purpose  of  evacuating  the  stomach  of  unwholesome  or  undigested 
contents.  No  doubt,  in  this  way,  by  the  removal  of  an  exciting  cause, 
the  paroxysm  may  often  be  relieved.  But  emetics  also  relieve  Asthma 
very  efficiently  as  depressants,  quite  independently  of  their  emetic 
action.  I  may  be  asked,  "  How  do  I  know  that  it  is  as  depressants, 
and  not  as  evacuants  of  the  stomach,  that  emetics  give  relief?"  For 
two  reasons :  first,  because  they  will  give  the  same  relief  when  the 
patient  has  an  empty  stomach  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  relief  comes 
on  when  the  first  sense  of  nausea  is  experienced,  and  before  any 
vomiting  has  taken  place ;  in  a  moment,  at  the  first  sensation  of  faint 
sickness  which  gives  warning  of  the  approach  of  vomiting,  the  spasm 
will  suddenly  yield,  and  the  patient  pass  into  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  ease.  If  this  condition  could  be  produced  and  kept  up  without 
giving  rise  to  vomiting  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  the 
asthmatic,  provided  that  the  paroxysm  was  not  kept  up  by  a  loaded 
stomach.  The  emetic  that  I  have  most  commonly  given  is  ipecacuanha 
powder,  in  twenty-grain  doses ;  it  generally  acts  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  a  tumbler  of  warm  water  should  be  taken  before  its  first  action 
and  after  each  act  of  vomiting.  I  have  lately  thought  the  ipecacuanha 
wine  preferable  to  the  powder,  from  its  action  being  sooner  over ;  the 
powder,  I  think,  sometimes  sticks  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and 
keeps  up  a  teasing  and  lingering  retching.  With  a  view  to  produce 
nausea,  short  of  vomiting,  I  sometimes  give  ipecacuanha  lozenges, 
directing  the  patient  to  take  one  at  short  intervals  till  a  slight  sense 
of  nausea  is  experienced,  and  to  return  to  the  lozenges  as  soon  as  this 
passes  off ;  this  plan  is  often  quite  successful. 

Tobacco. — As  this  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  depressants,  so  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  of  Asthma.  In  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  its  full  physiological  effects 
are  most  developed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  asthmatic  paroxysm 
to  resist  it.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  a  remedy  on  which  I  should 
place  the  greatest  reliance  in  subduing  tl>e  most  obstinate  asthmatic 
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spasm,  I  should  say  tobacco  in  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  I  believe 
that  the  death-like  collapse  that  it  produces  is  something  before  which 
Asthma  must  go  down.  From  this  potency  it  is  in  obstinate  cases  a 
most  valuable  remedy,  but  it  has  three  disadvantages  :  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  peculiarly  distressing— the  sensation  that  it  produces  is  as 
near  like  the  worst  form  of  sea-sickness  as  possible,  perhaps  a  little 
worse ;  m  the  second  place,  it  sometimes  produces  alarming,  if  not 
dangerous  symptoms  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  it  is,  in  a  large  class 
of  asthmatic  patients,  adult  males,  inoperative  in  consequence  of  its 
habitual  use. 

It  should  always  be  given  with  great  care,  and  tentatively,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  never  before  tried  it ;  and  the  mildest  forms 
should  be  chosen.  Like  ipecacuanha,  tobacco  relieves  Asthma  inde- 
pendently of  the  vomiting  it  may  produce.  By  careful  management 
and  experience,  smoking  may  be  carried  just  far  enough  to  give  rise 
to  a  sense  of  faintness  and  slight  nausea,  without  its  passing  on  to 
vomiting  at  all  x-  & 

Another  remedy,  very  efficacious,  very  commonly  used,  and  very 
Jike  tobacco  in  its  action,  is  the  Lobelia  injiata.    I  find  that  different 
authorities  have  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  remedy  • 
and  1  myself  am  conscious  that  I  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  it 
than  I  had  some  years  ago.    The  fact  is,  I  now  give  it  in  a  way  that 
relieve  tests  its  powers  much  more  fairly  than  the  ordinary  way  in 
which  It  IS  administered ;  this  is  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Elliotson 
01  giving  It  m  graduaUy  increasing  doses  at  short  intervals,  tiU  its 
physiological  effects  are  manifested.    I  generally  start  with  twenty 
mmims  of  the jethereal  tincture,  and  tell  the  patient  to  repeat  the 
dose  eve^  half-hour,  making  it  five  minims  larger  each  time  till 
some  sbght  nausea  and  feeling  of  faintness  is  experienced.    By 'this 
plan  the  efficacy  of  the  drug  is  fairly  tested  ;  by  the  ordinary  plan  of 
giving  a  patient  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  every  three  or  four  hours  its 
w  '  many  occasions  known  as  much  as 

forty  or  fifty  drops  reached  before  any  feeling  of  nausea  was  produced, 
and  before  the  Asthma  was  relieved;  but  with  the  nausea  came  the 
relief  I  should  never  feel  the  slightest  confidence  that  Lobelia  was 
valueless  as  a  remedy,  m  any  given  case  in  which  it  had  been  admin- 
istered in  the  ordinary  way.  I  have  many  times,  by  changing  the 
method  of  Its  admmistration,  obliged  patients  to  reverse  their  verdic? 
of  it^  When  a  patient  has  found  out  his  maximum  dose,  I  advile  h  m 
on  the  next  occasion  to  start  with  that  dose ;  it  saves  him  the  troS 
and  loss  of  time  of  gradually  working  up  to  it 

Mahves.-Th^  relief  obtained  in  Asthma  from  this  class  of 
remedies,  no  doub  depends  on  their  rendering  the  nervous  system 
less  irntable  and  less  susceptible  to  sources  ot"  disturbance  and  tl^ 
presence  of  sources  of  irritation  less  likely  thereforp  +n  . 

ne.vo«e™.    Those        exp.^^lL       sh^tl  Ci'S 
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value  in  Asthma,  are  :  tobacco,  in  sedative  doses,  stramonium,  datura 
tatula,  belladonna,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  eether,  and  chloroform;  and 
lastly,  the  fumes  of  burning  nitre  paper  may  be  mentioned  in  tlie 
same  category. 

Tobacco,  smoked  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  certainly  of  great  service 
to  many  asthmatics.  By  its  habitual  use,  they  keep  themselves 
much  freer  from  attacks  than  they  are  without  it,  and  are  constantly 
able  to  check  the  asthmatic  tendency  when  it  shows  itself.  If 
at  any  time  a  little  wheezy  they  resort  to  their  pipe  or  cigar,  and 
soon  experience  its  soothing  effects  ;  the  breathing  quiets  down 
and  becomes  clear,  and  they  are  soon  themselves  again.  Many 
asthmatics  have  told  me  that  they  are  sure  that,  if  they  left  off 
smoking,  their  asthma  would  soon  become  troublesome  ;  and  that,  as 
long  as  they  smoked,  they  may  do  many  things  with  impunity  that, 
without  their  tobacco,  would  be  sure  to  bring  on  their  symptoms.  But, 
while  very  useful  in  this  way,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
subduing  of  a  severe  attack,  unless  pushed  to  what  may  be  called  a 
poison  dose ;  and  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  sedative  and  becomes  a 
depressant. 

The  two   species   of  datura — the   D.  stramonium  and  the  D. 
tatula — certainly  deserve  a  very  high  place  among  the  remedies  of 
Asthma ;  they  are  however  of.  very  variable  efficacy  in  different  cases  ; 
and  that  is  the  probable  reason  why  different  observers  entertain  such 
different  opinions  of  their  value  :  some  thinking  very  highly  of  them 
and  some  regarding  them  as  next  to  worthless.    I  find,  in  my  own 
practice,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  do  some  good,  and  in 
many  are  the  one  sovereign  remedy.  I  have  had  some  cases  that  I 
may  say  have  been  completely  cured  by  them,  and  others  in  which, 
though  they  have  not  effected  a  final  cure,  the  disease  has,  under  their 
continual  use,  lost  all  its  horrors.    It  does  not,  however,  do  to  speak 
of  them  together  as  if  their  operation  was  always  alike.    In  most 
cases  they  differ  in  their  effects  ;  in  some,  one  bemg  the  most  powerful, 
in  some  the  other.    In  some  cases  one  will  be  completely  successful, 
while  the  other  is  perfectly  inert.    Seeing  that  they  not  only  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  remedies,  but  are  merely  different  species  of  the 
same  genus,  this  diversity  of  their  action  is  very  extraordinary.  Of 
the  two,  I  think  the  tatula  is  the  more  powerful.  I  have,  however,  met 
with  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  powerless  where  the  stramonium 
has  always  given  relief.    They  may  be  given  in  two  ways,— either  by 
smoking  the  leaves  in  a  pipe  or  cigar,  or  else  internally  as  tincture,  or 
extract ;  though  I  doubt  if  in  these  two  ways  exactly  the  same  agent 
is  given.   I  doubt  whether  the  combustion  in  smoking  does  not  pro- 
duce something  that  did  not  before  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco- 
smoking.    Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  in  both  ways  the  daturas 
are  of  value.    When  smoked  they  are  best  used  with  one  of  two 
objects,  or  both— either  habitually,  at  stated  intervals,— say  night  and 
morning, — with  a  view  of  keeping  off  the  attacks  and  making  them  less 
likely  to  come  on ;  or  having  them  always  in  readiness  to  ily  to  on 
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the  least  approacli  of  an  attack,  so  as  to  check  it  at  once  and  prevent 
its  development.  This  latter  plan  often  answers  very  well.  The 
patient  fills  his  pipe  and  puts  it  by  the  side  of  liis  bed  over-night, 
with  the  means  of  lighting  it,  and  when  he  wakes  towards  morning 
with  the  first  traces  of  his  Asthma  upon  him,  he  at  once  lights  it  and 
smokes  away,  the  dyspnoea  subsiding  each  whiff  that  he  draws ;  so 
that  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  able  to  put  it  out,  and  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep  again.  This  is  the  story  of  many  asthmatics,  and  they  would 
rather  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  than  do  so  without  their  stramonium  by 
their  side.  Internally  I  often  give,  sometimes  with  advantage,  the 
extract  of  stramonium  in  a  pill.  I  give  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  grain  dose 
generally,  combined  with  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  belladonna,  and  two 
or  three  grains  of  extract  of  conium.  This  pill,  taken  at  bed-time,  has 
sometimes  the  effect  of  preventing  the  development  of  the  attack 
during  the  night ;  it  guards  the  patient  through  the  critical  time,  and 
tides  him  over  it.  But  I  must  say  that  I  think  stramonium  taken 
internally  has  not  that  general  utility  that  it  has  when  smoked,  and  I 
have  known  it  quite  useless  in  patients,  who,  when  they  have  smoked 
it,  have  found  it  very  efficacious. 

Conium  and  hyoscyamus  are  sedatives  that  doubtless  have  some 
vakie  in  Asthma,  and  are  very  commonly  employed ;  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  relief  they  give  is  but  slight  and  temporary, 
and  they  are  not  remedies  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  I  think 
I  have  seen  them  most  efificacious  when  given  in  combination,  in  the 
form  of  tincture,  with  chloric  aether.  Of  belladonna  I  have  made  an 
extensive  trial  since  this  article  was  first  written,  and  I  am  satisfied 
of  its  great  value  in  many  cases.  In  not  a  few  its  employment  has 
resulted  in  a  complete  and  apparently  permanent  cure.  I  generally 
give  it_  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  at  bed-time,  increasing  the  dose 
each  night,  until  the  asthmatic  tendency  ceases  to  show  itself,  or 
until,  without  such  result,  the  physiological  effects  of  the  drua  'are 
well  marked.  ^ 

Chloroform.— There  is  perhaps  no  disease  in  which  the  wonderful 
power  of  chloroform  is  more  shown  than  in  Asthma.  I  have  never  seen 
a  spasm  that  it  failed  to  subdue.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  its  operation 
is  often  evanescent ;— as  soon  as  its  physiological  effects  pass  off  its 
remedial  effects  disappear  too.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  the  cure  frequently  remaining  permanent  after  the  stupefyino- 
effects  of  the  agent  have  quite  passed  off.  And  even  where  the  Asthma 
does  return,  it  is  no  slight  thing  to  be  able  to  suspend  its  horrors  for 
a  time,  and  to  give  the  sufferer  a  short  respite.  Ifc  has  certain  dis- 
advantages that  would  induce  me  not  to  place  it  amono-  the  first 
remedies  that  I  would  try,  but  to  keep  it  rather  as  a  last  resort  when 
every  hmg  else  has  failed  :-in  the  first  place,  it  is,  as  we  know,  not 
entirely  devoid  of  danger;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  often  not  safe  to 
trust  It  in  the  patient  s  hands  or  those  of  his  friends,  and,  therefore 
can  on  y  be  used  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  attendant ;  in  the 
third  place,  its  habitual  use  is  very  apt  to  generate  a  likina  for  it  and 
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to  pass  into  a  kind  of  dram-taking.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  painful 
cases  of  this  kind  that  make  me  always  unwilling  to  begin  its  use,  just 
as  I  am  imwilling  to  begin  the  habitual  use  of  opium  in  any  chronic 
malady.  In  those  rare  cases  in  which  Asthma  never  comes  on  during 
sleep  it  is  of  great  value  as  inducing  sleep.  I  have  known  ten  drops 
in  this  way  cure  an  attack  and  give  the  patient  a  good  night,  simply 
by  just  putting  her  off  to  sleep.  I  do  not  think  that  any  amount  of 
asthmatic  dyspnoea  is  any  reason  against  giving  it,  or  constitutes  in 
any  degree  an  element  of  danger — supposing,  that  is,  that  the  Asthma 
is  pure,  and  that  the  dyspnoea  is  neither  cardiac  nor  bronchitic.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea,  being  organic  and  not  of  a  nature 
which  the  chloroform  would  remove,  would  constitute  a  serious 
embarrassment ;  whereas  the  asthmatic  dyspnoea  would  cease  to 
exist,  and  therefore  cease  to  be  any  source  of  danger,  in  just  such 
proportion  as  the  influence  of  the  chloroform  was  established. 

Niire  Paper. — This  is  perhaps  now  one  of  the  best-known  and 
best-established  remedies  of  Asthma,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  uniformly 
successful.  So  generally  is  it  efficacious,  that  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  when  an  asthmatic  tells  me  that  it  does  him  no  good. 
I  am  not  certain  of  the  category  in  which  I  ought  to  place  it,  and  I 
class  it  among  sedatives,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  acts  as  one, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  strong  soporific  influence  that  it  exercises. 
It  affects  not  only  the  patient  in  this  way,  but  the  bystanders.  On 
the  very  day  that  I  am  writing  this,  a  lady  has  complained  to  me  that 
she  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  administer  the  nitre  fumes  to  her 
husband,  on  account  of  the  irresistible  sleepiness  with  which  it  over- 
whelms her  ;  and  I  have  mentioned  in  my  work  on  Asthma  the  case  of 
a  lady  who  burnt  the  paper  every  night  of  her  life  in  bed,  but  always 
had  to  wake  her  husband  up,  as  soon  as  the  fumes  had  relieved  her 
breathing,  because  they  made  her  so  helplessly  drowsy  that  she  feared 
she  might  fall  back  while  the  paper  was  still  burning,  and  set  the  bed 
on  fire ;  she  always  did  fall  back  asleep  before  the  process  was  over, 
and  her  husband  always  had  to  take  charge  of  the  embers.  What  are 
the  exact  products  of  the  burning  of  nitre  paper  I  do  not  know,  nor 
of  those  products  what  may  be  the  remedial  one,  or  ones.  This  is  a 
subject  that  still  waits  investigation.  The  papers  may  be  made  by 
the  patient  (by  dipping  ordinary  blotting-paper,  white  or  red,  into  a 
warm  saturate  solution  of  saltpetre),  or  bought  at  any  chemist's.  The 
papers  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  so  as  always  to  be  tit  for  use. 
When  employed,  a  piece  about  six  or  eight  inches  square  should  be 
torn  off  and  lit  at  one  corner.  As  the  ignition  fizzes  along  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  white  fumes  arise  which  are  to  be  inhaled.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  or  advantageous  that  the  actual  smoke  itself  should 
be  drawn  into  the  chest,  but  the  air  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
which  is  impregnated  with  it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  burn  the  paper 
in  a  small  room,  or  confined  space,  so  as  to  get  the  air  thoroughly 
charged  with  the  fumes ;  a  cupboard,  or  closet,  or  four-post  bed,  with 
the  curtains  close  drawn,  answers  very  well ;  I  have  seen  a  patient 
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make  use  of  a  large  carriage  umbrella  for  this  purpose.    There  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  paper  may  be  advantageously  used: — one 
habitually  at  stated  periods,  as  a  preventive,  as,  for  example,  every 
night  and  morning ;  and  the  other  when  the  Asthma  shows  itself, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  relief.    By  using  it  in  the  former  way, 
patients  may  often  prevent  the  development  of  any  attack  for  a 
long  period.  ^  For  example,  many  persons  burn  the  paper  every 
night  in  their  bedroom  on  going  to  bed,  and  retire  to  rest  with 
confidence  and  with  the  certainty  of  immunity  through  the  night ; 
whereas,  if  they  go  to  sleep  without  first  impregnating  the  air  of 
their  bedrooms  with  the  nitre  fumes,  they  are  as  certain  to  be 
disturbed  with  their  Asthma.    Others,  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  the 
latter  way,  always  carry  some  nitre  papers  about  with  them  wherever 
they  go,  and  if  their  asthmatic  symptoms  appear  burn  a  piece,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  are  relieved.    Such  patients  never  go  to  bed  at 
night  without  having  some  of  the  paper  by  their  bedside,  that,  if 
their  Asthma  disturbs  them  at  night,  they  may  immediately  resort  to 
their  remedy.    So  rapid  are  its  effects  often  in  these  cases,  so  com- 
plete is  the  relief,  and  so  drowsy  do  the  combined  effects  of  the 
previous  dyspnoea  and  the  nitre  paper  render  the  patients,  that  they 
have  not  time,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  put  the  still  burning 
paper  in  a  place  of  safety  before  they  fall  back  asleep. 

Stimulants. — This  is  a  class  of  remedies  whose  action  is  very 
different  from,  one  may  almost  say  opposite  to,  the  action  of  those 
I  have  just  mentioned,  but  which  nevertheless  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  over  the  asthmatic  state.  Among  these,  cofee  is  perhaps 
the  best  known,  and  the  most  generally  efiicacious.  I  find,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  Asthma  that  come  before  me,  that  coffee  has  been 
tried,  and  that  it  has  given  relief.  It  should  be  made  as  strong  as 
possible,  caf^  noir,  taken  as  hot  as  it  can  be  swallowed,  without  either 
milk  or  sugar.  It  should  also  always  be  taken  upon  an  empty 
stomach ;  coffee  taken  with  food  not  only  does  no  good,  but  does 
positive  harm,  by  impeding  the  process  of  digestion.  I  have  known 
more  than  one  case,  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  in  which  coffee 
made  m  the  ordinary  way,  and  taken  immediately  after  dinner  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  induce  Asthma,  although,  taken  in  the  way  I  have 
above  described,  it  had  a  very  powerful  beneficial  influence 

Alcohol,  in  its  various  forms,  is  another  remedy  of  this  class  that 
my  experience  during  the  last  few  years  has  induced  me  to  think 
highly  of  as  a  remedy  for  Asthma.  In  many  cases  it  does  not  do  much 
good,  but  in  some  it  has  a  most  powerful  effect,  and  these  I  have 
noticed  are  frequently  cases  in  which  all  other  remedies  have  failpd 
In  such  cases  I  should  certainly,  if  for  this  last  reason  alone  recommend 
Its  use  ;  in  any  case  where  other  remedies  answered  I  do  not  think  T 
should,  on  account  of  the  many  manifest  objections  there  are  to  the 
habitual  use  of  the  stronger  forms  of  alcohol.  I  have  observed  that  t 
seems  of  little  use  unless  given  hot  and  strong-about  half  sniiit  nnd 
half  boiling  water;  this  circumstance  seems  to  makfrnore  Se^e 
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tlian  the  kind  of  spirit,  or  the  actual  quantity  taken.  Some  asthmatics 
prefer  brandy,  some  whisky,  some  gin  ;  but  in  all,  however  small  the 
quantity  of  spirit  taken,  it  must  be  hot  and  concentrated.  The  worst 
of  this  remedy  is  that  it  is  so  apt  to  become  habitual,  and  to  require 
to  be  given  in  larger  and  larger  doses. 

While  speaking  of  stimulants,  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  the 
curious  and  striking  remedial  effect  that  sudden  emotion  has  in  Asthma. 
There  is  iiothing  that  suspends  the  asthmatic  state  so  completely  and 
so  immediately.  At  once,  without  any  gradual  subsidence,  the  patient 
will  pass  from  the  most  violent  paroxysm  to  a  state  of  perfectly  free 
and  unimpeded  breathing.  And  this  is  the  case  not  only  in  emotional 
temperaments,  but  in  all  kinds  of  people,  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all 
ages.  The  emotion  may  be  pleasurable  or  painful,  but  it  must  be 
intense,  and  T  think  it  acts  more  powerfully  if  it  is  sudden.  Did  the 
length  of  this  paper  permit,  I  might  relate  some  very  curious  and 
interesting  cases  in  illustration  of  this  point,  but  I  must  content  my- 
self with  merely  mentioning  the  fact.  And  surely,  if  it  were  wanted, 
we  could  not  have  a  more  striking  or  convincing  proof  of  the  nervous 
nature  of  Asthma  ;  I  should  myself  want  nothing  more  to  establish 
this  theory  of  the  disease  than  this  single  therapeutical  fact. 

I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  exclusively  of  the  treatment  of  the 
paroxysms.  But  a  very  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  Asthma, 
indeed  the  only  radical  treatment  of  the  disease,  is  the  treatment  in 
the  intervals^that  which  is  directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  attacks 
altogether.  This  is  the  only  treatment  that  deserves  the  name  of 
curative  ;  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysms  is  but  palliative. 

There  are,  I  think,  three  forms  of  treatment  that  have  for  their 
object  this  final  cure  of  the  disease  by  the  prevention  of  the  paroxysms. 
The  first,  the  treatment  by  air— ^that  is,  by  locality;  the  second, 
dietetic  treatment  and  the  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  the 
third,  treatment  by  the  avoidance  of  the  excitants  of  Asthma,  such  as 
hay,  animal  emanations,  &c.  These  different  plans  of  treatment  are 
applicable  to  different  classes  of  cases  ;  but  if  we  examine  them  closely 
we  shall  see  that  they  all  really  belong  to  one  kind  of  treatment,,  that 
they  all  essentially  consist  in  the  avoidance  of  the  provocatives  of  the 
attacks ;  their  applicability  depending  upon  what,  in  each  particular 
case,  is  the  special  exciting  cause. 

Treatment  by  Air. — It  has  long  been  known  to  those  who  have  either 
observed  or  experienced  Asthma,  that  locality  exercises  a  most  re- 
markable control  over  the  disease — that  there  are  certain  airs  in  which 
the  asthmatic  cannot  breathe,  and  that  there  are  certain  other  airs  in 
which  he  enjoys  a  sure  immunity  from  his  malady  ;  that,  in  fact,  his 
being  an  asthmatic  or  not  depends  entirely  on  where  he  lives :  if  he  lives 
in  the  one  place,  he  is  constantly  suffering,  but  he  might  live  twenty 
years  in  the  other  and  never  have  an  asthmatic  sensation.  There  are 
some  circumstances  with  regard  to  this  curious  fact  that  are  constant, 
and  worthy  of  note.  In  the  first  place,  the  effect  is  immediate;  lot  the 
asthmatic  be  suffering  ever  so  severely,  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  the  air 
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tliat,  in  his  case,  is  curative,  than  he  is  at  once  relieved.  In  the  second 
place,  the  effect  is  invariable  for  each  particular  case  ;  there  is  nothnioj 
irregular  or  haphazard  about  it;  the  same  thing  may  be  repeated 
twenty  times,  and  always  with  the  same  result ;  so  much  is  this  the 
case  that  the  asthmatic  know^s  he  may  calculate  on  it  with  the  greatest 
safety.  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who,_let 
him  be  suffering  ever  so  much  at  Cambridge,  would  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  dinner  party  in  London,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  town  he  would  be  well.  And  this  may  go  on  for  a  lifetime,  and  is 
as  noticeable  in  the  production  as  in  the  cure  of  Asthma.  A  person 
may  have  an  attack  of  Asthma  on  going  to  a  particular  place  ;  twenty 
years  after  he  may  revisit  that  place,  and  he  will  again  be  attacked. 
Again,  the  effect  is  permanent;  as  long  as  the  patient  resides  in  the 
curative  air,  he  is  free  from  his  disease,  if  it  is  for  the  rest  of  his  life- 
time, but  only  so  long  as  he  resides  there  ;  for  the  remedy  does  not 
eradicate  the  asthmatic  tendency ;  the  patient  has  only  to  be  exposed 
to  the  same  influences  as  before  to  have  all  his  old  symptoms  return 
upon  him  in  their  original  force,  and  that  after  any  lapse  of  time 
during  which  they  have  been  suspended.  Another  noticeable  point  in 
most  cases  is  the  inscrutable  character  of  the  atmospheric  peculiarity 
on  which  this  influence  depends,  and  very  often  its  extreme  slightness  : 
the  fact  only  is  known  that  in  such  an  air  the  Asthma  never  appears ; 
but  what  is  the  peculiar  character  of  that  air,  or  in  what  respect  it 
differs  from  another  in  which  the  patient  cannot  breathe,  neither  the 
asthmatic,  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  medical  advisers,  can  even  guess. 

But  while  the  effect  of  locality  is  constant  for  each  particular 
case,  the  experience  of  one  case  is  not  the  slightest  guide  for 
another ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  utmost  diversity  and  contrariety 
with  regard  to  this  circumstance  in  different  cases.  The  air  that  is  a 
certain  cure  to  one  is  death  to  another.  One  patient  is  best  in  the 
country,  one  in  town ;  one  is  best  in  an  elevated  position,  one  in  a 
low  one ;  one  is  relieved  by  a  relaxing  air,  one  by  a  bracing  ;  one  is 
best  at  the  seaside,  one  inland.  But  though  there  is  this  uncertainty 
and  irregularity,  yet  on  the  whole,  on  the  average,  there  are  certain  rules 
as  to  what  is  curative.  Thus,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  an 
urban  air  is  the  air  that  cures,  and  of  a  city  air  that  seems  to  be  the 
best  which  is  the  most  urban — the  densest  and  smokiest.  As  a  rule, 
the  air  of  a  low  situation  is  better  than  that  of  a  high  one,  and  a  re- 
laxing air  than  one  that  is  bracing.  In  some  cases  there  is  one  place, 
and  only  one,  where  the  Asthma  manifests  itself  In  such  cases  the 
circumstance  has  generally  been  discovered  by  accident — the  asthmatic 
has  suddenly  been  seized,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  some  place  that 
he  never  visited  before,  with  strange  and  alarming  symptoms  which 
have  turned  out  to  be  Asthma.  These  symptoms  may  never  again 
appear,  except  on  a  return  to  tlie  same  locality.  It  is,  however,  much 
conmioner  for  there  to  be  many  places  where  the  Asthma  is  apt  to 
occur,  and  only  one,  or  but  few,  in  which  the  asthmatic  tendency 
seems  to  be  in  abeyance. 
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—that  is,  he  ceases  to  be  an  asthmatic  in  esse,  not  in  posse    for  im 
munity  so  obtained  does  not  destroy  the  a^ihmat  c  tCdency  Tei 

mTdiatl7r^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Treatment  bi/  the  avoidance  of  special  provocatives  is,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  but  the  application  to  other  cases  of  the  same 
pimciple  as  the  treatment  of  peptic  cases  by  dietetic  rules.  Some 
patients  always  have  Asthma  brought  on  by  hay,  some  by  the  smell 
ot  flowers,  some  by  emanations  from  particular  animals,  such  as 
cats,  or  dogs  or  horses.  Such  persons  have  merely  to  keep  them- 
selves out  of  reach  of  the  especial  exciting  causes,  and  they  may 
elude  their  disease  for  any  length  of  time.  The  radical  treatment  of 
bronchitic  Asthma  belongs  to  the  same  category,  and  consists  essen- 
tially m  the  treatment  of  the  bronchitis.  Place  such  a  patient  under 
such  circumstances  as  preclude  the  bronchitis,  and  with  the  cause  you 
preclude  the  result;  send  such  a  case  to  Australia,  and  there  is  an 
ena  ot  his  Asthma,  because  there  is  an  end  of  his  bronchitis 
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By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  T.R.S.E. 

Definition.— By  the  term  Phthisis  or  Consumption  (from  cf>0ico 
to  waste  or  consume)  has  been  understood  from  the  earliest  times  a 
disease  characterised  by  wasting  or  emaciation  of  the  body.  The 
cultivation  of  morbid  anatomy  having  determined  that  this  condition 
was  frequently  dependent  upon  the  deposition  of  little  grains  or 
nodules  of  a  peculiar  substance  in  the  lungs,  these  received  the  name 
of  tubercles.  Thus  the  terms  tubercle,  tubercular  disease,  or  tuber- 
culosis, gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Phthisis 
which  may  now  be  said  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  disease  essentially 
connected  with  or  dependent  upon  pulmonary  tubercle. 
_  It  is  this  important  morbid  condition  which  we  propose  to  describe 
m  the  present  article,  under  the  general  heads  of  Pathology,  Symp- 
toms, Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment.  j 

I.  Pathology  OF  Tubercular  Phthisis. 

The  pathology  of  Phthisis  involves  a  consideration  of  the  histoloffv 
chemistry,  and  general  pathology  of  tubercle- of  the  morbid  anatomy 
ot  the  disease— of  its  causes— of  its  natural  progress— and  of  tlie 
theory  of  its  production. 

Histology,  Chemistry,  and  General  Pathology  of  Tubercle  — 
The  term  tubercle  literally  implies  a  little  swelling,  and  in  this  sense 
It  stiU  serves  to  distmguish  a  class  of  skin  diseases.  As  applied  to 
the  pecuhar  deposits  so  frequently  found  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs,  it  now  means  not  only  those  products  when  they  present  a 
tubercular  form,  but  when  they  are  infiltrated  in  masses,  or  exhibit 
appearances  wholly  opposed  to  the  original  signification  of  the  word 
At  present,  by  tubercle  is  understood  a  peculiar  morbid  deposit  some- 
times grey,  but  more  frequently  of  a  yellowish  colour,  varying  m  size 
form  and  consis  ence,  which  sometimes  softens,  and  causes  ulceration 
m  the  surroundmg  textures  but  which  at  others  dries  up  Wies 
cretaceous  or  calcareous,  and  produces  induration  and  cicatrizatioT 

The  ultimate  structure  of  ti^bercle  varies  according  as  it  '  oft  or 
hard,  or  as  it  has  been  recently  or  for  a  long  time  deposited  Tf  w 
mix  a  minute  fragment  of  yellow,  tolerably^ol^  oXesy  tuber^^^ 
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with  a  drop  of  water,  and  crush  it  between  glasses,  so  that  it  may  he 
thoroughly  broken  up,  and  capable  of  being  examined  with  a  maf^nify- 
mg  power  of  250  diameters  linear,  it  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  irregularly-shaped  bodies,  and  of  numerous  molecules  and 
granules.  The  bodies  are  called  tubercle  cor2mscles,  and  approach  a 
round,  oval,  or  triangular  form.  Their  longest  diameter  varies  from  the 
four-thousandth  to  the  two-thousandth  of  an  inch.  They  are  solid, 
having  a  distinct  external  outline,  and  have  embedded  in  them  gene- 
rally three  or  more  granules  and  molecules,  varying  in  size  from  a 
point  scarcely  measurable  to  the  six-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Acetic  acid  causes  partial  solution  and  transparency  of  these  bodies', 
^ther  and  alcohol  produce  little  change.  Ammonia  and  Liquor 
potassse  cause  them  to  break  down  and  dissolve  with  varying  rapidity. 
The  molecules  and  granules  differ  greatly  in  various  specimens  of 
tubercle,  sometimes  being  very  minute,  and  at  others  half  the  size  of 
the  corpuscles  themselves.  Chemically,  they  may  be  albuminous 
and  partially  soluble  in  acetic  acid — fatty  when  they  are  soluble 
in  aether  and  potash — or  mineral  when  they  are  dissolved  by  the 
mineral  acids. 

The  corpuscular  and  molecular  elements  of  tubercle  are  always 
present,  but  in  different  proportions.  Generally  speaking,  in  indurated 
or  grey  tubercle  there  are  few  molecules,  and  the  corpuscles  are  so 
compressed  together  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  soft  tubercle  the  molecules  are  numerous,  and  the  corpuscles 
easily  separable.  The  more  tubercle  softens  and  becomes  diffluent, 
the  more  the  relative  amount  of  the  molecular  element  increases. 

In  chronic  tubercle,  and  especially  when  it  has  undergone  the  cre- 
taceous or  calcareous  transformation,  the  elements  described  become 
mixed  with  hard,  gritty  particles  of  earthy  salts.  These  are  of 
irregular  form  and  size,  and  are  large  and  numerous  in  proportion  as 
the  tubercle  is  more  and  more  calcareous.  They  are  often  associated 
with  crystals  of  cholesterine,  and  not  unfrequently  Math  black  pigment 
granules  and  masses.  When  tubercle  is  converted  into  a  mass  of 
stony  hardness,  a  thin  section  of  it  presents  an  irregular  granular 
appearance,  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  minute  earthy  particles  without 
any  distinct  form. 

Tubercle  corpuscles  may  be  associated  with  pus  and  granule  cells, 
as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  glandular  organs  or  mucous  surfaces.  From 
pus  corpuscles  they  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid, 
which  in  them  causes  no  granular  nucleus  to  appear.  From  the  fibre 
or  plastic  cells  found  in  recent  lymph  they  may  be  separated  by  their 
irregular  form,  smaller  size,  and  the  absence  of  primitive  filaments. 
With  the  granule  cell  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  confounded  on  account 
of  its  large  size,  brownish  appearance,  and  granular  structure.  From 
gland  or  epithelial  cells  they  are  distinguished  by  their  smaller  size 
and  the  absence  of  nuclei.  Cancer  cells  also  are  at  once  recognised 
by  their  size,  transparency,  and  oval  nuclei.  The  only  elementary 
structures  resembling  tubercle  corpuscles  are  those  constituting  the 
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reticukun  of  cancer  and  the  disintegration  of  fibro-niicleated  growths. 
The  former,  although  often,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  resembling  tubercle, 
and  under  the  microscope  composed  of  irregularly-shaped  nuclei,  and 
numerous  molecules,  resulting  from  the  histolysis  of  cancer,  are  almost 
always  associated  with  the  more  recent  cell-forms  of  that  growth,  while 
the  fragments  or  presence  of  fibres  serve  to  distinguish  the  latter.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  all  forms  of  exudation,  and  many  kinds  of 
growth,  at  an  early  period  of  development,  present  a  molecular  and 
nuclear  structure  throughout,  and  might  by  inexperienced  histologists 
be  confounded  with  tubercle.  A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  tubercle,  and  of  the  distinctive  structures 
associated  with  it,  however,  will  seldom  deceive  the  skilful  observer. 

Tubercle  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  chemical  analysis  by 
numerous  chemists,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn : — 1.  That  it  consists  of  an  animal  matter,  mixed  with  certain 
earthy  salts.  2.  That  the  relative  proportion  of  these  varies  in  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  tubercle.  That  animal  matter  is  most  abundant 
in  recent,  and  earthy  salts  in  chronic  tubercle.  3,  That  the  animal 
matter  consists  principally  of  albumen,  occasionally  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  fibrin.  Fat  also  exists  to  a  slight  degree,  and  becomes 
more  abundant  as  a  constituent  as  the  disintegration  of  tubercle 
progresses.  4.  Tlie  earthy  salts  are  principally  composed  of  the 
insoluble  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  with  a  small  proportion  of 
the  soluble  salts  of  soda.  5.  That  very  little  difference  in  ultimate 
composition  has  yet  been  detected  between  tubercle  and  other  albu- 
minous compounds, 

From  the  preceding  structural  and  chemical  facts  tubercle  must  be 
regarded  as  a  morbid  product,  having  a  very  low  degree  of  vital  power, 
seldom  proceeding  beyond  an  imperfect  degree  of  nuclear  formation, 
and  having  a  constant  tendency  to  fatty  or  mineral  degeneration. 
It  assumes  four  forms  : — 

1.  Miliary  Tubercle,  when  the  morbid  deposit  is  scattered  through- 
out an  organ,  or  on  the  surface  of  a  membrane,  in  isolated  grains  like 
millet  seeds.  Sometimes  they  are  sprinkled  indiscriminately  through- 
out a  tissue ;  at  others,  they  are  in  groups  or  clusters  more  abundant 
in  one  part  than  in  another.  Occasionally  they  are  minute,  of  greyish 
colour,  semi-transparent,  and  hard  to  the  feel— the  so-called  gny 
fjranulations  of  Bayle.  More  frequently  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
about  the  size  of  a  millet  or  mustard  seed,  and  of  soft  consistence,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  In  consistence 
they  may  vary  greatly,  being  sometimes  hard,  or,  as  they  are  then 
called,  crude,  or  they  may  be  so  soft  as  to  resemble  cheese  and  cream 
They  may  have  undergone  the  cretaceous  or  calcareous  transforma- 
tion, and  still  preserve  their  miliary  form. 

2.  Infiltrated  Tuhercle  occurs  in  diffused  masses,  varyino-  in  size, 
from  that  of  a  bean  to  that  of  the  entire  organ  affected.  "  Thus  a 
lymphatic  gland,  or  the  lobo  of  a  lung,  may  present  a  uniform  deposi- 
tion ol  the  substance  throughout  its  wliole  extent.   Betwoen  these  two 
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extremes  every  variety  in  extent  of  deposition  may  be  observpd 
masses  being  frequently  formed  by  the  ag&omeration  or  condensadon 
of  mil  ary  tubercle.    Like  it,  also,  this  form  of  the  deposit  may  be  IZ 

t^ianCmkSf      '''''         ^^^^^^^^^^  -1— 

3.  Nodular  and  Encysted  Tvhercle.~Thh  form  of  tubercle  exists 
m  rounded  isolated  masses  varying  in  si.e  from  that  of  a  ma  pea  to 
a  bean  It  may  present  all  the  characters  of  the  other  forms  but  is 
fiZrllLue'''         «~ded  by  a  capsule,  more  or  less  d^nse,  of 

4.  Cretaceous  and  Calcareous  Tuhercle.—Thh  form  of  tubercle  is 
distmguished  by  its  white  appearance,  and  its  putty-like,  grittv  or 
stony  consistence.  ^  s  ^^j^ 

All  these  forms  of  tubercle  run  into  one  another,  and  may  exist  in 
the  same  mdividual,  and  often  in  the  same  organ,  especially  in  the 
lungs.  They  indicate  no  further  essential  difference  in  the  nature 
ot  the  deposits  than  is  concerned  with  its  amount  and  extent  its 
hardness  or  softness,  its  colour— whether  white,  yeUow,  grey  or  black 
or  Its  being  recent  or  old— miliary  and  infiltrated  tubercle  being  gene- 
rally new,  while  encysted  and  calcareous  tubercles  are  always  chronic 
in  the  last  the  animal  matter  has  been  absorbed,  while  the  mineral 
matter  remains  to  form  a  concretion. 

Great  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  tubercle  is  peculiar  to 
any  particular  elementary  tissue,  and  as  to  how  it  is  produced.  Like  all 
forms  of  exudation,  it  may  occur  in  every  vascular  texture,  and  readily 
coagulates  m  the  minute  spaces  between  or  outside  the  textural 
elements  immediately  external  to  the  vessels.  Of  this  we  may  easHv 
.  be  satisfied  by  studying  its  special  histology  in  various  organs. 

With  regard  to  its  mode  of  production,  tubercular  matter  is  first 
separated  from  the  blood-vessels  as  a  fluid  exudation,  forming  by  its 
coagulation  a  molecular  blastema.    The  molecules  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed then  aggregate  or  melt  into  each  other  to  produce  the  tubercular 
corpuscles.  These,  if  compressed  together  and  formed  slowly,  constitute 
the  indurated  dense  granulations  described  by  Bayle  ;  but  if  separated 
by  soft  molecular  matter,  produce  the  more  common  yellow  miliary 
tubercles._   The  idea  that  these  bodies  are  invariably  the  result  of  cell 
proliferation  originates  from  the  erroneous  hypothesis  maintained  by 
Virchow  and  his  followers,  viz.  that  all  morbid  products  are  derived 
from  cells.    In  their  attempts  to  maintain  this  view,  they  have  mis- 
taken the  occasional  enlargement  and  proliferation  of  fibre  cells  in 
areolar  tissue  first  described  by  Lebert,  as  fibro-plastic  cells,  for  tuber- 
cular gi-anules,  which  they  describe  as  the  essential  elements  of  the 
lesion.     It  is  not  in  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  however,  where  such 
hbrous  growths  are  occasionally  seen,  that  the  real  manner  in  which 
tubercle  IS  formed  can  be  well  observed,  but  in  the  lung,  where  tlie 
disease  is  most  common  and  best  characterised.    There,  all  observa- 
tion demonstrates  that  it  originates  in  a  molecular  exudation,  which, 
m  consequence  of  diminished  vital  power,  seldom  passes  beyond  the 
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nuclear  stage  of  growtli.  It  is  this  low  type  of  hysto-genesis  that 
communicates  to  the  exudation  those  essential  characters  which  form 
the  foundation  of  tubercular  or  phthisical  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. — Although  tuherculiza- 
tion  of  the  lungs  is  a  constant  and  essential  element  of  Phthisis,  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination 
without  affecting  other  organs.  Nothing,  also,  is  more  common  to  find, 
during  the  examination  of  dead  bodies  generally,  than  that  the  lungs  are 
often  the  seat  of  tubercle  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  although  during 
life  the  presence  of  the  disease  has  never  been  suspected.  So 
common,  indeed,  is  this  lesion,  and  so  many  have  been  the  able  inves- 
tigators of  the  alterations  it  produces  in  the  various  organs  of  the 
body,  that  all  the  anatomical  facts  connected  with  it  may  be  said  to 
be  thoroughly  known.  We  shall  notice  the  morbid  changes  observed 
in  cases  of  Phthisis  in  the  different  parts  of  the  frame,  seriatim. 

The  Lungs. — These  are  the  organs  in  which,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  Louis,  tubercle  is  sure  to  be  discovered,  if  it  occur  in  the 
body  at  all.  This  law,  though  now  known  to  admit  of  some  exceptions, 
especially  as  regards  tubercular  peritonitis,  is  still  so  generally  true  as 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  generalizations  ever  arrived  at  in  patho- 
logical science.  To  the  same  distinguished  physician  we  are  indebted 
for  another  fact  of  no  less  importance,  viz.  that  when  tubercle  occurs  in 
the  lungs  it  attacks  the  apices  of  those  organs  first.  The  exceptions  to 
this  law  are  so  few  as  in  no  way  to  invalidate  its  great  practical  value. 

The  morbid  changes  found  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  die  labouring 
under  Phthisis  pulmonalis  vary  according  as  the  disease  is  acute  or 
chronic,  as  it  is  advancing  or  retrograding,  and  as  it  is  associated  with 
other  lesions.  In  acute  cases  miliary  and  infiltrated  tubercles  are 
more  or  less  general  in  one  or  both  lungs.  The  deposit  is  generally 
soft,  and  frequently  diffluent,  causing  ulcerations  and  irregular  anfrac- 
tuous cavities.  The  intervening  pulmonary  texture  is  often  engorged 
with  blood,  is  more  or  less  pneumonic,  while  the  bronchi  are  loaded  with 
purulent  matter.  The  acute  disease  in  many  respects  resembles 
anatomically  grey  hepatization  of  the  lung,  and  like  it  is  more  fre- 
quently most  developed  in  the  lower  lobe. 

In  chronic  Phthisis,  constituting  the  vast  majority  of  cases  met  with, 
all  the  forms  of  tubercle  previously  described  are  met  with.  The 
tubercle  is  most  abundant  at  the  apex,  but  may  invade  the  greater 
portion  of  one  or  both  lungs.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will  most  often  be 
observed  that  one  lung  is  more  affected  than  the  other,  so  that  an 
exammation  of  them  displays  all  stages,  either  of  the  onward  or  retro- 
grade progress  of  the  disease ;  these,  although  often  associated  toc^ether 
m  very  chronic  cases,  are  so  distinctive  anatomically  as  to  require  a 
separate  description.  ^ 

The  appearances  of  the  lung  during  the  onward  progress  of  the 
disease  are--l.  The  presence  of  miliary  tubercle  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.    2.  The  softemng  of  this  tubercle,  so  that  it  readily  breaks 
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down  under  the  linger  or  a  current  of  water,  and  forms  small  cavities 
or  irregular  ulcerations  communicating  one  with  another.  3.  The 
existence  of  distinct  ulcers,  excavations,  or  cavities,  as  they  are  named. 
These  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  until  they  involve  nearly  the  entire 
lung.  There  may  be  one  or  several.  They  may  be  isolated  or  anfrac- 
tuous, that  is,  communicating  with  one  another.  If  recent  the  internal 
walls  are  irregular  and  rough  ;  but  if  chronic,  the  ulcerative  process 
has  dissected  out  the  fibrous  tissue,  leaving  irregular  bands  stretched 
across  the  interior,  composed  of  blood-vessels,  the  bronchi,  or  indurated 
fibrous  tissue.  When  very  chronic,  the  interior  is  lined  with  a  smooth 
membrane.  These  cavities  may  be  filled  with  air  and  fluids  in  varying 
proportions ;  the  latter  being  viscous,  purulent,  occasionally  sangui- 
nolent,  and  not  unfrequently  ichorous,  of  a  dirty-green  colour  and 
offensive  odour.  These  changes  in  the  lung  may  be  associated  in 
varying  proportions  with  many  other  lesions  to  which  the  organ  is 
subject.  Pleuritic  adhesions,  by  means  of  fibrous  lymph,  are  very 
common ;  the  pleurae,  at  the  apices  of  the  lung,  often  being  united  to 
each  other  by  a  dense,  tough  substance  which  renders  their  separation 
impossible.  Bronchitis,  in  all  its  forms  and  stages,  may  exist  together 
with  more  or  less  emphysema,  dilated  bronchi,  and  collapse  of  the 
lung.  There  may  be  pneumonia  or  extravasation  of  blood,  involving 
varying  amounts  of  lung  tissue. 

There  is  a  disease  frequent  in  coal-miners,  called  carbonaceous 
lu  ngs  or  Black  Phthisis,  in  which  there  is  no  tubercle,  but  a  deposition 
and  infiltration  of  lamp-black  or  carbon  in  a  finely  molecular  form, 
and  which  gives  rise  to  cavities  and  disorg^anization  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  also  commencing  at  the  apex.  It  is  accompanied  by  black 
spit,  and  is  generally  fatal.^ 

The  retrograde  progress  of  the  disease  is  characterised  anatomically, 
first,  by  the  horny  induration  and  cretaceous  or  calcareous  transforma- 
tion of  the  tubercular  matter ;  secondly,  by  puckerings  and  cicatrices 
of  the  lung  tissue  ;  and  thirdly,  by  contractions,  loss  of  substance,  and 
more  or  less  induration  of  the  organ.  It  may  be  observed  in  about 
one-fourth  of  all  those  who  are  examined  after  death  in  our  public 
hospitals,  that  the  apices  of  the  lungs  contain  one  or  more  masses, 
varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  coffee-bean,  of  cretaceous  or 
calcareous  matter.  That  these  masses  were  originally  tubercle  cannot 
be  doubted  by  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  post-mortem 
examinations,  the  more  so  as  in  various  cases  such  tubercle,  whether 
in  the  miliary,  infiltrated,  or  nodular  form,  may  not  unfrequently  be 
seen  to  present  the  various  stages  of  induration  and  horny  hardness, 
approaching  towards  the  calcareous  substance.  Such  hard  masses  if 
dug  out  and  allowed  to  dry,  indeed,  become  cretaceous,  the  animal 
matter  having  shrunk  away,  leaving  the  mineral  substance  unaltered. 
In  old  persons  above  seventy  years  of  age,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Eog^r  and  Boudet  that  the  presence  of  these  concretions  in  the  lungs 


1  See  the  author's  Clinical  Loctiires,  5th  edit.  "On  Carbonaceous  Lungs,"  p.  756. 
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increases  to  tlie  extent  of  from  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  all  those 
examined. 

If  these  concretions  or  masses  of  indurated  tubercle  occur  at  the 
surface  of  the  lungs,  the  pleurae  covering  them  and  subjacent  tissue 
are  frequently  drawn  in  and  puckered.  If  they  occur  deeper,  they 
are  surrounded  by  indurated  pulmonary  texture,  more  or  less  tinged 
of  a  black  colour.  Occasionally,  also,  linear  and  radiating  cicatrices 
indicate  the  disappearance  and  closure  of  pre-existing  ulcerations. 
Sometimes,  however,  tubercular  cavities,  instead  of  closing  and  forming 
cicatrices,  remain  permanently  open  and  filled  with  air.  They  are 
lined  by  a  smooth  membrane,  and  almost  always  communicate  with 
a  bronchial  tube.  In  this  condition  we  discovered,  in  1842,  in 
such  a  case,  associated  with  pneumo-thorax  fungi  growing  in  the 
infiltrated  matter  lining  the  chronic  cavities,  and  have  found  them 
frequently  in  similar  excavations  since  then.^  At  other  times  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  permanently  dilated,  by  the  contraction  and 
induration  of  the  pulmoiaary  tissue  between  them.  This  occurrence, 
•conjoined  with  the  other  lesions  referred  to,  gives  rise  to  that  con- 
dition described  by  Dr.  Corrigan  as  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.^ 

The  various  alterations  now  described  may  be  associated  with  other 
lesions,  especially  chronic  adhesions  of  the  pleurae,  emphysema,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  dense  pigmentary  deposits.  Not  unfrequently  it  may 
be  observed  that  whilst  one  portion  of  the  same  lung  presents  a  marked 
example  of  the  retrograde  progress  of  Phthisis,  another  portion,  as 
decidedly  shows  the  progressive  changes.  In  such  a  case  the  former 
indicates  tolerably  well  the  older  and  more  chronic  transformations  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  destructive 
or  necessarily  fatal  in  Phthisis,  and  that  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  it 
may  be  checked,  and  enable  the  individual  affected  to  live  many  years 
subsequently,  and  die  of  old  age  or  other  disorders.  Attention  to  morbid 
anatomy  in  recent  times  is  demonstrating  that  this  occurs  far  more 
frequently  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  is  due  not  only  in  many 
cases  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  nature,  but  in  not  a  few  to  the 
dn^ect  interference  of  art.^  This  latter  termination,  however,  is  mate- 
rially interfered  with  should  other  organs  participate  in  the  disease  • 
and  the  morbid  changes  observed  in  them,  therefore,  next  demand  our 
attention. 

The  Plem—We  have  already  pointed  out  that  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  Phthisis  the  pleurae,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  luno-  are 
apt  to  be  affected.  This,  however,  may  not  only  be  exhibited  by  adhesions 
more  or  less  dense,  but  not  unfrequently  by  the  deposition  of  tubercle 


«  Sec  the  author's  work  on  Pulmonary  Consuniption    n  w  'nV    «,  I     ^  ? 
recorded,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  fi^^d^-Figs.  5l  to  26!  '  """" 
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m  a  miliary  or  infiltrated  form,  the  latter  of  which  assumes  a  laminar 
or  stratiform  character.  Effusions  and  exudations  into  tlie  pleural 
cavity  may  also  occur,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  hydro-thorax  and 
empyema.  Further,  the  pulmonary  pleurae  may  be  ulcerated  and 
communications  take  place  with  tubercular  cavities,  or  with  the 
bronchial  tubes,  in  which  last  case  pneumo-thorax  is  the  result. 

TheTrachea  and  Larynx. — The  trachea  and  larynx  are  very  commonly 
the  seat  of  congestion  and  ulceration  in  cases  of  Phthisis.  In  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  former  the  ulcerations  are  frequently  small,  numerous, 
and  round,  as  if  dug  out  with  a  small  point;  at  others,  they  are 
larger,  deeper,  and  lay  bare  the  cartilaginous  rings.  In  the  larynx 
they  are  generally  irregular,  varying  greatly  in  size,  and  sometimes 
involving  both  vocal  cords  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  organ.  Their 
edges  are  occasionally  studded  with  indurated  tubercles,  and  some- 
times there  is  thickening  with  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  tending  to 
close  the  glottis.  In  chronic  cases  of  laryngeal  ulceration,  which  is 
often  called  Phthisis  laryngea,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages 
may  occur. 

The  Bronchial  Glands. — It  is  seldom  in  cases  of  chronic  Phthisis 
that  the  bronchial  glands  escape  being  affected  with  tubercle,  which 
assumes  the  infiltrated  form,  and  causes  in  these  considerable  enlarge- 
ment. On  section  they  may  be  almost  colourless,  but  they  are  some- 
times more  or  less  loaded  with  black  pigment. 

Heart  and  Pericardium. — It  is  very  rarely  that  tubercle  is  deposited 
in  the  heart  or  pericardium,  but  when  this  does  occur,  it  takes  place 
in  the  nodular  form.  The  lieart,  however,  is  very  liable  to  become 
atrophied,  and  smaller  than  usual.  In  lingering  cases  of  the  disease, 
with  extreme  emaciation,  it  may  be  found  after  death  not  larger  than 
a  duck's  egg.  The  bulk  appears  to  be  adapted  to  the  diminished 
amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  and  the  little  work  it  has  to  do. 

Alimentary  Canal.  — Very  rarely  ulcerations  may  exist  in  the 
pharynx,  but  enlargement  of  the  follicles  is  common.  The  oesophagus 
and  stomach  are  organs  which  are  remarkably  free  from  tubercular 
disease  ;  but,  according  to  Louis,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  latter 
viscus  is  liable  to  softening,  mammilation,  and  attenuation,  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  In  the  small  intestine  the  glands  of  Peyer  are  very 
liable  to  enlargements  and  ulceration,  especially  in  its  lower  third. 
The  enlargements  are  owing  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  and 
around  the  solitary  and  aggregated  glands,  often  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable redness  and  vascular  congestion.  It  presents  the  miliary  or 
granular  forms,  although  occasionally  it  may  exhibit  small  nodules 
the  size  of  peas.  Tubercular  ulcerations  of  the  small  intestines  are 
common  in  the  last  stages  of  Phthisis,  and  occupy  the  seat  of  the 
solitary  and  aggregated  glands.  In  the  first  case  they  are  rounded, 
with  abrupt  or  tuberculated  margins,  with  a  yellowish  or  dirty-grey 
base.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  oval  in  form,  running  transversely 
round  the  gut,  so  that  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  typhoid 
idcerations,  the  long  axis  of  which  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Their 
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margins  are  smooth,  sometimes  tuberculated ;  the  base  sunk,  and  covered 
with  a  purulent  or  dirty-greyish  substance.  Above  the  ileo-colic  valve 
the  ulcers  have  a  tendency  to  run  into  one  another  and  produce  an 
•ulcerated  surface,  more  or  less  broad,  surrounding  the  gut.  These 
ulcers  occasionally  are  so.  deep  as  to  perforate  the  intestine.  Similar 
tubercular  granulations  and  ulcers  may  also  be  found  in  the  large 
intestine. 

Peritoneum.— In  rare  cases  the  intestinal  ulcerations  perforate  the 
bowel,  almost  always  giving  rise  to.  fatal  peritonitis.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  chronic  adhesions  exist,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the 
peritoneal  surface  outside  these  ulcers,  uniting  coils  of  intestines  to 
one  another,  or  to  the  abdominal  walls.  Chronic  tubercular  peritonitis 
may  also  occur  when  the  iutestines  are  covered  and  agglutinated 
together  by  coagulated  exudation,  studded  throughout  with  miliary 
tubercle.  This  lesion,  though  it  may  accompany  Pulmonary  Phthisis, 
may,  sometimes,  Qxist  as.  a  primary  and  independent  disease. 

Mesenteric-  and  otUr  lymphatic  glands— These  are  very  liable  to  be 
enlarged  in  Phthisis,  when,  they  may  present  greater  or  less  indura- 
tion and  enlargement,  according  to  the  recent  or  chronic  condition  of 
the  disease.  Tubercle  usually  ig  present  in  them  in  the  infiltrated 
lorm,_  at  first  yeUaw,  cheesy  or  soft,,  afterwards  white  and  indurated 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  cretaceous  and  calcareous.  ' 

X^W.— In  children  the  liver  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  miliarv 
and  infiltrated  tubercles,  but  in  the  adult  this  is  very  rarely  observed 
More  commonly  the  organ  is  enlarged,  ^  resi^lt  previously  supposed 
to  be  owing  to.  fatty  degeneration,  but  now  known  to  depend  upon 
a  peculiar  albuminous  transformation  known  as  the  waxy  disease 
from  Its  resemblance  to,  bees'-wax.    In  this  condition  it  may  be  '^o' 
enlarged  as  to,  weigh  eight  or^  ten  pounds.     It  presents  a  peculiar 
density  to  the.  feel,  a  pale  fawn  or  yellov-brawnish  coW ;  and  on 
•  section  the  cut  edges,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  are  semi-translucent 
We  were  the  first  to  examine  this  disease  of  the  liver  microscopically  in 
1845,  and  found  the  hepatic  cells  to  be  condensed  together,  shrivelled 
colourless,  and  of  peculiar  transparency,  with  the  i^ucleus  abseijt.  or' 
evidently  disappearing.^    It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  related 
chemically  to  starch  and  therefore  caUed  amyloid  degeueratiouL  But 
It  IS  never  changed  blue  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  although  we  have 
found  that  hke  certain  other  forms  of  albuminous  compounds  it  pos! 
sesses  the  property  of  fixing  colo^rs,  such  as  the  reddish.biwn 
tint  of  lodme,  or  the  peculiar  pigments  of  indigo  and  carmine 

Spleen  and  Kzdnej/s. -Both  these  organs,  like  the  liver,  in  early  life 
may  become  subject  to  tubercular  deposits  in  the  miliary  form  wh  ch 
m  the  adul  are  very  rare.  The  kidney  further  is  liable  to  Sten  ive 
tubercular  deposits,  cau.mg  abscesses,  or  what  is  knowft.  as  scrofulous 
pyelitis.  Like  the  liver  also,  it  is  commonly  affected  irVM^Ts 
with  the  waxy  degeneration,  causing  ii^duratioi^  and  enla^ement  Tf 

i^l  'T^y^^^^^^  p.  731.    Also  r.ru.rU  on 
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its  substance,  and  the  same  translucent  albuminoid  degeneration  of 
the  cells  and  vascular  elements. 

Other  textures  and  organs. — In  the  foregoing  summary  we  have  only 
shortly  alluded  to  the  morbid  changes  most  commonly  found  in  cases 
of  Phthisis.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  almost  every 
vascular  tissue  in  the  body  may,  under  particular  conditions,  be 
subject  to  tubercular  deposits  in  conjunction  with  the  disease  of 
which  we  are  treating,  and  thus,  in  special  cases,  the  bones,  muscles, 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  skin,  the  bladder,  testes,  &c.  &c.,  may 
be  occasionally  involved. 

Causes  op  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. — Tlie  various  circumstances 
which  predispose  to  Phthisis  have  been  most  anxiously  investigated. 
All  we  can  venture  to  offer  in  this  place  is  a  very  general  summary 
of  the  numerous  researches  undertaken  in  connexion  Avith  this  subject. 

Age. — Phthisis  is  not  a  disease  that  is  common  in  early  infancy  or 
in  advanced  age.  It  is  more  frequent  during  childhood  and  youth, 
although  cases  may  be  seen  in  many  persons  of  middle  age,  as  well  as 
among  young  children.  From  the  returns  of  the  Brompton  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  it  would  appear  to  be  most  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Age  unquestionably  greatly  influences  the 
progress  of  Phthisis,  the  acute  being  most  common  in  young,  and 
chronic  in  elderly  persons.  We  should  not  forget,  however,  that 
Phthisis  in  advanced  life  is  frequently  the  termination  of  a  prolonged 
case,  which  commenced  many  years  previously. 

Sex. — It  is  generally  supposed  that  Phthisis  is  more  common  in 
females  than  in  males,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  an  invariable 
rule.  It  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  Eoyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Home  having  pointed  out  that  in  the  years  1833,  '34,  and  '35, 
185  cases  were  males,  and  only  112  females.  The  same  excess  of 
males,  labouring  under  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  that  institution 
ever  since,  as  in  the  years  1843  to  1846  inclusive  there  were — males 
356,  females  217;  and  in  the  latest  reports  for  the  year  1865  the 
numbers  are — males  126,  females  64. 

Hereditary  tendency. — Instances  are  not  uncommon  in  which 
members  of  the  same  family  are  observed  to  become  affected  one  after 
another  with  Phthisis,  on  arriving  at  a  certain  age.  This,  however, 
may  depend  not  so  much  upon  weakness  inherited  from  parents,  as  it 
does  upon  a  vicious  method  of  rearing  the  infants  and  children  of 
certain  families.  We  have  seen  the  children  of  many  families  become 
phthisical,  in  whom  no  hereditary  taint  could  be  traced,  and  have 
frequently  pointed  out,  in  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Eoyal  Infirmary, 
that,  among  the  six  or  eight  cases  of  Phthisis  then  present,  not  one 
could  be  traced  to  hereditary  causes.  Although,  therefore,  tliere  can 
be  no  floubt  that  weakness  in  parents  is  a  cause  of  weakness  in  the 
offspring,  we  are  of  opinion  it  is  by  no  means  so  general  or  influential 
a  source  of  Phthisis  as  is  usually  supposed. 

Vitiated  atmosphere. — This  has  been  concluded  to  be  a  powerful 
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oaiise  of  Plitliisis  by  numerous  authors,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  habitual  breathing  of  deoxidized  or  impure  air  must  greatly 
impede  nutrition.  Among  tlie  poor  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
attributing  its  effects  to  close  or  overcrowded  rooms,  in  which  they 
work  and  sleep.  Among  the  higher  classes  this  is  not  so  obvious  a 
cause,  although  Baudelocque,  in  support  of  this  his  favourite  theory  of 
the  origin  of  tubercles,  accused  them  of  lying  in  bed  too  long,  and' 
said  that  the  children  slept  witli  their  heads  under  the  bed-clothes 

Cliviatc.—lt  IS  an  undoubted  fact  that  Phthisis  is  more  frequent  in 
temperate  climates  than  in  very  cold  or  very  warm  ones.  It  is  by  no 
means  common  m  Eussia  and  Canada,  notwithstanding  the  lon<T  con- 
tinued cold,  nor  does  it  prevail  among  the  nations  of  the  tropics, 
-lliese  last,  on  the  other  hand,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  Phthisis  on 
coming  to  Europe.  Some  favoured  spots  are  stated  to  be  free  from 
™hisis ;  among  these,  it  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Drs 
Macrae  and  M'Coll,  are  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Mull,  amono-  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Hjaltelin  has  informed  me  that  Iceland 
enjoys  a  like  immunity. 

Gantagian  mid  Infection.— SeYeval  of  the  oldei?  writers  were  of 
opinion  that  Phthisis  was  contagious  and  infectious,  an  opinion  still 
Widely  clissemmated  m  certain  countries,  more  especially  Spain  and 
i^I^;iir  frequently  seen  the  death  of  a  phthisical  patient 

m  Italian  hotels  give  rise  to  the  most  extortionate  demands  for  the 
pretended  destruction  of  bedding  and  furniture,  all  of  which  should 
be  firmly  resisted     It  has  occasionally  been  observed  that  Phthisis  in 
a  w  fe  or  husband  has  been  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
m  the  husban,d  oi;  wife.   The  frequency  also  with  which  young  women 
become  phthisical  after  pregnancy  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  they 
WW  been  mfected  by  the  opposite  sex  through  the  utenis  These 
Ideas  have  received  no  support  from  the  profession     In  1865,  however 
It  was  announced  by  M.  Villerainx  that  the  cause  of  tubercle  was  a 
Yirus,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  inoculating  it  in  hS'tl  y  Lbb  ts' 
^y  inserting  grey  granular  tubercle  below  incisions  in  their  S  ' 
These  experiments  appear  to  have  been  carefully  performed.  They 
bave  been  successfully  repeated  by  Lebert,  and  also  by  others  w  ?h 
yarying  results.  The  experiments  of  Drs.  Andrew  Clark,MVi  on  Po^^^^^ 
and  Burdon  Sanderson  have  further  shown  that  not  only  tubSclc  but 
a  variety  of  other  morbid  products,  and  even  local  iriita  on  0?  the 
tissues  may  produce  deposits  in  the  glands,  lungs,  and  various  or^a  s 
m  rabbits,  and  especia  ly  in  ffuinea-nio-q    Tl,n«  +1.-        ^  "^^^"^ 

less  than  four  out  of  fire  inoculations.^    These  facta  ,1,2  H  * 
lemons  described  a.  tubercle  are  analogous  ta^h^So^  tpost 

•  2  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1867. 

On  the  Artificial  Production  of  Tubercle  in  tlia  T  nwm.  a  •     i  , 

T.nth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  h  ^  W       u^i",""^? If  1868. 

Wilson  Fox,  op.  cit.  p.  5,  'council.    Loudon,  ISO'S. 
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occurring  in  p)' oeniia,  and  whicli  are  known  to  rasult  from  the  poison- 
ing of  the  blood  by  absorption  and  injection  into  it  of  putrid  fluids, 
but  they  in  no  way  support  the  hypothesis  that  Phthisis  PulmonalLs 
is  contagious  or  infectious.  But  we  shall  again  allude  to  this  matter 
under  the  head  of  Theory  of  the  Production  of  Phthisis. 

Occupation. — Phthisis  is  unusually  common  among  the  workers  in 
certain  trades,  more  especially  stone  masons,  grinders  and  polishers  of 
steel,  dressers  of  flax  and  feathers,  cotton  carders,  china  scourers  and 
potters,  tailors,  sempstresses,  straw  plaiters,  lace  makers,  silk  workers, 
and  iron  and  coal  miners.  On  the  other  hand,  cooks,  butchers, 
tanners,  tallow  chandlers,  and  soap  boilers,  enjoy  to  a  great  degree  an 
immunity  from  the  disease.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  inhalation 
of  foreign  particles  into  the  lungs  excites  local  irritation,  which  proves 
injurious  to  the  respiration,  and  deteriorates  the  constitution ;  or  the 
result  is  occasioned  by  the  combined  operations  of  sedentary  employ- 
ments, impure  atmosphere,  exhaustive  work,  and  bad  food.  In  the 
second  class  of  cases  there  are  good  wages,  and,  as  a  concomitant,  good 
food,  while  a  constant  contact  with  oil  is  supposed  to  oifer  an  ad- 
ditional explanation  of  the  fact. 

Humidity  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  production  of  Phthisis.  Magendie  thought  he  had  produced 
tubercle  in  rabbits  by  confining  them  in  damp  cellars.  Baudelocque 
points  to  numerous  localities,  such  as  morasses,  houses  surrounded  by 
ditches,  and  so  on,  where  the  disease  is  rife.  It  is  also  common  in 
Holland,  and  other  countries  liable  to  damp  fogs,  and  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture.  Phthisis  has  been  shown  to  prevail  in  the 
damp  so  Is  of  the  United  States  by  the  careful  investigations  of  Dr. 
Bowditch  of  Boston,  U.S.,  and  of  England,  by  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  elevated  dry  regions  it  is  said  to  be  compara- 
tively rare.  In  the  Seventh  Annual  Peport  of  the  Kegistrar- General 
for  Scotland,  it  is  pointed  out  that  for  every  100,000  inhabitants  there 
died  annually  from  consum.ption  206  persons  in  Leith,  298  in 
Edinburgh,  310  in  Perth,  332  in  Aberdeen,  340  in  Dundee,  383  in 
Paisley,  399  in  Glasgow,  and  400  in  Greenock.  In  these  towns, 
therefore,  the  death-rate  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of 

the  site.  -,  .  .      -,  ,  ■,       i  j- 

J)iet.—Oi  all  the  causes  producmg  Phthisis  and  tubercular  diseases 
generally  a  low  diet,  or  imperfect  assimilation  of  food,  is  the  most  obvious 
and  unequivocal.  Among  the  lower  oi-ders  we  observe  this  to  be  the 
case  in  all  large  cities,  among  the  ill-fed  and  half-starved  poor  in  orphan 
and  foundling  institutions,  and  whenever  from  any  cause  the  tood  ot 
the  people  is  rendered  scarce  or  dear.  In  the-  higher  classes  we 
observe  it  following  the  system  of  n.ouTishing  infants  by  hired  nurses, 
or  bringing  them  up  by  hand,  and  in  early  childhood  troin  a  pampered 
indulgence  in  indigestible  or  non-nutritious  substances.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  results  from  allowing  weak  children  to  reject  the  fatty  con- 


1  Tenth  Eeport  of  tlio  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Conucil,  ISfiS. 
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stituents  of  food.  Most  of  the  other  causes  to  which  w€  have  referred 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  have  influenced  the  economy,  by 
diminishing  appetite,  and  impeding  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food. 

Other  diseases.— It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  Phthisis 
follows  attacks  of  previous  diseases,  which  by  either  affecting  the 
lungs,  or  strongly  depressing  the  system,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
both,  appear  to  have  caused  the  disease.  Thus  it  has  followed  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  measles,  and  hooping-cough  in  persons  previously 
healthy.  Want  of  appetite  and  dyspepsia  in  the  young  are  fertile 
sources  of  Phthisis.  Indeed,  all  disorders  which  permanently  lower 
the  strength  m  the  young,  and  interfere  with  the  nutrition  so  neces- 
sary at  that  period  of  life  for  developing  the  growth  of  the  body 
may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  tubercle.  The  weakness  resultinc^ 
trom  parturition  and  prolonged  lactation  in  feeble  women  is  a 
striking  example.  For  the  same  reason  it  occurs  in  some  rheumatic 
and  gouty  persons. 

Predisposition.— Seeing  that  none  of  the  causes  mentioned  invariably 
produce  the  disease,  and  that  striking  exceptions  may  be  cited  of  per- 
sons  ^Wlo  exposed  to  one  or  all  of  them  have  yet  escaped  the  malady, 
the  difiiculty  has  been  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  by  recourse  to  pre- 
disposition. In  the  same  manner  that  many  persons  exposed  to  fever 
or  smaU-pox  are  not  affected,  or  that  certain  plants  only  grow  on  Dar- 
ticular  soils  or  patches  of  ground,  so  it  is  said  there  must  be  a  some- 
thing superadded  to  other  causes  in  tubercular  cases,  which  is  called 
predisposition.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  subtle  argument 
which  has_  thus  been  raised,  and  which  appears  to  us,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  as  reasonable  as  is  the  calculation  of  chances  concern- 
^  ^  /  ''''P'  any  particular  soldier  who  exposes 
himself  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy  In  neither  case  is  it  predisposition 
nor  chance,  but  rather  the  operation  of  fixed  laws,  which  it  is  not 

fJ\T^  f°  \l  recognise,  or  regarding  which  we  cannot  so 

calculate  as  to  avoid  their  operation. 

It  may  be  observed,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  that  vitiated 
air  humidity,  want  of  cleanliness,  bad  diet,  drunken  habits  anc  a 
variety  of  debihtatmg  causes,  all  concur  apparently  to  produce  the 
effects,  so  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  attribute  the  disease  to  anv 
one  especially  In  the  higher  classes  two  causes  more  espe;Llv  a^^e 
found,  v,z.  an  hereditary  taint,  and  improper  nutrition.  On  lookii  ' 
at  the  whole  tram  of  causation,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  they  t  a? 
a  1  converge  m  mal-assimilation  or  deficiency  of  food.  As  far  as  h^ 
strength  of  the  economy  and  constitution  of  the  blood  are  concerned 
It  matters  little  whether  deficient  vitalitv  be  caused  bv  f  ^j^f  "ed. 
defi;cient,  or,  if  abundant,  its  not  beingl^ic^rsted  or  aJain  if  H  T§ 
it  being  deteriorated  in  the  lungs  by  noxTous  .Tsef bv  ^^ff  ^' 
of  morbid  matters,  or  by  constant^ongestrn  tkTsult  of 

however  produced;  a  ^o^t^^X^^;^^ 
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to  avoid  all  causes  wliich  may  exhaust  the  frame,  and  to  establish 
as  remedies  everything  that  can  communicate  to  it  strength  and 
vigour. 

Natukal  Peogeess  of  Phthisis.— The  commencement  of  Phthisis 
may  be  said  to  be  established  as  soon  as  it  is  distinctly  shown  that 
tubercles  exist  in  the  lung.    This  period,  however,  is  generally  pre^ 
ceded  by  more  or  less  deterioration  in  the  general  health,  indications 
of  debility,  and  impoverishment  of  nutrition.     It  is  true  there  are 
many  individuals  in  whom  the  deteriorating  process  is  so  gradual,  that 
this  change  has  not  been  observed  either  by  themselves  or  their  friends, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  such  will  escape  the  observation  of  the  experienced 
physician.    At  other  times  the  impaired  health  is  caused  by  some  ex- 
hausting malady  of  a  general  character,  or  of  one  especially  affectiug 
the  chest.   It  sometimes  happens  that  the  first  obvious  departure  from 
health  is  a  haemorrhage  coming  from  the  lungs.    It  is  under  these  or 
other  exhausting  circumstances  that  a  matter  is  exuded  in  a  fluid  state 
from  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  which  collects  and  coagulates  in 
such  portions  of  the  pulmonary  texture  as  offer  least  resistance. 
Although  a  small  portion  may  insinuate  itself  between  the  elementary 
textures  of  the  organ,  it  will  principally  pass  into  the  air-vessels,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air.    A  miliary  tubercle  may  in  this  way 
block  up  from  three  to  twenty  of  these  air-vesicles.    The  amount  of 
isolated  tubercles  so  formed  in  the  lung,  their  aggregation  and  union 
together  giving  to  the  morbid  product  the  appearance  of  infiltration, 
somewhat  impedes  respiration  and  the  functions  of  the  pulmonary 
organs,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  morbid  product.    Their  pre- 
sence, also,  by  irritating  the  pulmonary  nerves,  gives  rise  to  the 
frequent  dry  cough  so  common, in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
tubercular  matter  having  coagulated,  constitutes  a  foreign  solid  body, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  being  again  broken  down  and  so  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  either  absorbed  or  excreted.    Thus  the  miliary 
or  infiltrated  forms,  whether  grey  or  yellow,  after  a  time  soften — a 
process  which  may  commence  at  any  part  of  the  mas§,  and  gradually 
affect  the  whole.    This  softening  is  a  disintegration  or  slow  death  of 
the  tubercular  exudation,  constituting  true  ulceration,  which  is  more  or 
less  extensive,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  morbid  deposit.  AVhen 
recent,  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  more 
or  less  congested,  but  when  chronic  it  is  thickened  and  indurated, 
often  forming  a  capsule,  which  surrounds  the  hardened  tubercle,  or  a 
membrane  lining  an  excavation.    The  other  neighbouring  tissues  are 
also  necessarily  involved.     The  pleura?  are  thickened,  the  bronchi 
sometimes  loaded  with  tubercle,  at  others  obliterated  by  pressure,  the 
blood-vessels  are  congested,  ruptured,  and  ultimately  impervious,  and 
the  nerves  compressed  and  irritated.    As  the  ulcerative  process  ex- 
tends, the  elementary  structures  of  the  lung  are  more  and  more 
destroyed,  the  excavations  become  larger,  more  numerous,  and  unite 
with  each  other,  until  at  length  the  pulmonary  organs  can  no  longer 
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perform  their  functions.  In  most  cases,  however,  before  this  is  arrived 
at,  tubercle  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  producing  compli- 
cations, under  the  united  effects  of  which  the  strength  is  exhausted. 

It  is  only  in  rapid  or  acute  cases  of  Phthisis  that  the  ulcerative 
tendency  of  the  tubercular  exudations  pursues  an  uniformly  destruc- 
tive progxess.    In  chronic  cases  this  is  frequently  checked,  and  for 
a  time  slumbers,  the  symptoms  improving  and  the  patient  exhibiting 
temporary  signs  of  recovery.  '  These  arrestments  of  the  disease  may 
be  of  greater  or  less  duration ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  permanent  in  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  than  is  generally 
supposed._   Indeed,  while  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  morbid 
anatomy  in  recent  times  has  demonstrated  the  frequency  of  cretaceous 
and  calcareous  concretions  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  of 
pulmonary  cicatrices,  physical  diagnosis  and  more  careful  observation 
have  shown  in  the  living,  that  corresponding  with  the  disappearance  of 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  the  health  has  improved,  and  ultimately 
been  permanently  restored.    We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  period 
in  the  history  of  the  disease  in  which  permanent  arrestment  may  not 
take  place,  although,  of  course,  it  is  far  more  common  when  it  is 
limited  in  extent,  and  confined  to  one  lung.    The  facts  we  have  seen 
and  recorded  on  this  subject,  however,  show  ^  that  individuals  with 
extensive  cavities  and  disease  on  both  sides  may,  under  favourable 
circumstances  and  with  appropriate  management,  ultimately  recover. 

Theoey  of  the  Production  of  Phthisis.— It  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  into  an  account,  descriptive  and  critical,  of  the  numerous 
views  which  have  been  held  in  past  times  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  Phthisis.    It  will  be  sufiacient  to  speak  of  the  two  theories  which 
are  now  being  discussed,  and  of  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  adopt 
the  one  and  to  reject  the  other.    The  first  theory  supposes  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood,  originating  in  a  perversion  of  nutrition.  This 
perversion,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  owino- 
to  vitiated  air,  by  others  to  imperfect  assimilation  of  food,  and  by 
others  to  an  hereditary  taint.    It  has  also  been  shown  experimen- 
tally, that  it  may  be  caused  in  the  lower  animals  by  inoculation 
of  various  morbid  matters.    All  these,  and  indeed  other  causes  may 
origmate  or  co-operate  in  dimintshing  the  vital  power  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  directly  or  indirectly  produce  weakness,  feeble  digestion  and 
an  impoverished  blood.     It  is  when  in  this  condition  that'  anv 
accidental  irritation  of  the  lungs,  often  inappreciable  and  undetectable 
causes  a  limited  congestion  here  and  there  in  the  pulmonary  organs' 
which  terminates  m  more  or  less  exudation  of  the  liquor  sanaiSnis' 
This  exudation  coagulating  causes  the  miliary  and  infiltrated^'forms 
of  tubercle  previously  described,  which  partaking  of  the  diminished 
vital  power  of  the  organism,  instead  of  being  transformed  into  the 
pus  characteristic  of  a  similar  exudation  in  a  healthy  person  Droduoe^ 
the  small,  irregular,  and  imperfect  bodies  called  tubercle  corpuscles! 
1  See  my  work  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  Cases  1,  2,  21,  22,  &c. 
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Instead  of  cells,  which  are  rapidly  produced,  broken  down,  and  absorbed 
as  in  pneumonia,  we  have  numerous  molecules  and  bodies  resembling 
ill-formed  nuclei.  In  short,  we  have  a  chronic  exudation,  in  which  the 
vitality  is  so  lowered  that  it  tends  to  disintegration  and  to  produce  the 
lowest  kind  of  organic  forms, — i.e.  molecules,  granules,  and  nuclei. 

The  second  theory  is  one  which,  instead  of  ascribing  tubercle  to  an 
exudation  from  the  blood,  of  low  vital  power,  regards  it  as  the  result 
of  increased  cell  development  and  multiplication  of  the  included 
nuclei.  According  to  this  view  tubercular  matter  is  a  new  growth, 
which  when  we  consider  that  it  sometimes  reaches  the  size  of  an 
apple,  as  in  the  brain,  would  demand  for  its  production  increased 
rather  than  diminished  nutrition.  Notwithstanding  the  desire  of 
those  who  support  an  exclusive  cell  theory  to  trace  tubercle  as  well  as 
every  morbid  product  to  some  cell  transformation,  the  most  care- 
ful and  repeated  investigations  of  histologists  have  failed  to  do  so. 
According  to  Virchow,  however,  upon  isolating  the  constituents 
of  a  tubercular  mass  "either  very  small  cells  provided  with  one 
nucleus  are  obtained,  and  these  are  often  so  small  that  the  membrane 
closely  invests  the  nucleus,  or  larger  cells  with  a  manifold  division  of 
the  nuclei,  so  that  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  or  thirty  are  contained 
in  one  cell ;  in  which  case,  however,  the  nuclei  are  always  small  and 
have  a  homogeneous  and  somewhat  shining  appearance."^  This 
description  of  small  nuclei  in  the  interior  of  cells,  and  the  appearances 
figured  as  constituting  the  structure  of  tubercle,  have,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  never  been  confirmed  by  any  experienced  histologist.  Tubercle 
is  so  common  a  morbid  product  that  if  such  indeed  were  its  constitu- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  our  most  anxious  and  repeated 
efforts  have  failed  to  discover  it,  nor  does  there  exist  a  single  prepara- 
tion anywhere  capable  o  :  demonstrating  it.  Cells  containing  many 
nuclei  are  very  rare,  associated  with  tubercle,  and  when  they  do  occur 
are  evidently  dependent  on  the  occasional  irritation  of  texture  which 
is  produced  around  the  morbid  products — they  are  a  result  and  not 
a  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  not  to  speak  of  the  theoreti- 
cal improbability  of  a  disease  originating  in  weakness  commencing 
with  increased  power  of  vital  development  in  the  pre-existing  tissues 
of  the  organism,  this  theory  nmst  be  rejected. 

In  support  of  this  last  theory  it  is  further  maintained  by  Virchow 
and  his  followers,  that  the  term  tubercle  should  be  limited  to  the 
minute,  indurated  granulations  which,  as  Lebert  originally  pointed 
out,  are  the  result  of  increased  nuclear  growth  in  the  fibrous  tissues — 
what  he  denominated  fibro-plastic  corpuscles.  The  larger  so-called 
tubercular  infiltrations  of  morbid  anatomists  and  practical  physicians 
they  regard  as  chronic  or,  as  they  call  them,  cheesy  exudations.  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson  proposes  that  tubercle  should  be  called  an  "  adenoid 
growth,"  2  and  it  may  be  granted  that  a  mass  of  molecules  and  tubercle 

1  Virchow,  by  Chaucc,  p.  476,  and  fig.  140. 

2  See  Edinburgh  Medical  JouiMia],  November  1869,  p.  386  ;  and  Eleveutli  Report  of 
the  Modical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  plate  5,  fig.  3, 
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corpuscles,  such  as  we  have  described,  in  a  fibrous  tissue,  may  present 
a  vague  resemblance  to  one  of  Peyer's  glands.  But  a  slight  considera- 
tion must  show  that  these  distinctions  are  more  verbal  than  real.  It 
is  not  the  occasional,  scattered,  and  rare  indurated  granulation  with 
which  we  are  so  much  concerned  as  the  extensive,  chronic  morbid 
deposit.  Transferring  or  limiting  the  term  tubercle  to  the  accidental 
granule,  and  calling  the  general  and  essential  morbid  product  chronic 
inflammation,  or  adenoid  growth,  constitutes  no  real  advance  in  patho- 
logy. What  we  have  from  the  first  maintained  is  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  tubercular  exudation,  which  differs  from  an  inflammatory  and 
cancerous  exudation  in  its  low  vital  energy,  and  diminished  power  of 
transformation  into  cell  forms ;  and  that  this  is  the  essential  element 
of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.  Two  recent  French  -admirers  of  Virchow's 
doctrines  have  proposed  to  separate  ordinary  Phthisis  from  granular 
tubercle  of  the  lungs,  under  the  name  of  Tubercular  Pneumonia,''  and 
ISTiemeyer  suggests  for  the  term  Phthisis  chronic  Pneumonia.^  These 
propositions,  while  they  indicate  an  essential  agreement  with  the 
doctrines  contended  for  .in  this  article,  affer  no  real  advantage.  It  is 
not  the  name  we  attach  to  a  morbid  state,  but  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  morbid  state  itself,  which  is  of  real  importance.  It  is  now 
many  years  ago  that  we  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  true  vesicular 
pneumonia,  which  to  the  naked  eye  resembled  scattered  grains  of 
yellow  tubercle,  but  which  under  the  microscope  was  composed  of 
desquamated  epithelial  scales  and  pus  cells,  mingled  with  fine  mole- 
cular matter.^  That  a  pneumonia  may  be  vesicular,  lobular,  or  lobar,  is 
now  agreed  upon  by  every  pathologist,  and  the  same  forms  dependent 
on  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  exudation  may  be  observed  in  tubercular 
deposits. 

Satisfied  then  that  tubercle  is  essentially  a  coagulated  exudation, 
we  have  next  to  ask,  why  such  exudation  is  not  rapidly  transformed 
into  pus  cells,  as  occurs  in  an  acute  pneumonia?  The  reply  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  deficient  strength  and  want  of  vital  formative 
power  in  the  organism.  If  it  be  further  asked,  on  what  that  deficient 
energy,  in  its  turn,  is  dependent  ?  the  answer  is,  that  in  consequence 
of  impeded  nutrition,  or  other  causes,  the  blood  is  rendered  so  abnormal, 
that  its  fluid  constituents  when  exuded  are  incapable  of  supporting 
cell  formation.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  the  blood  is 
continually  undergoing  'Changes,  now  receiving  and  then  giving  off 
new  matters,  it  never  remains  the  same  for  many  hours  together.  An 
exudation  at  one  period  may  abound  in  elements  which  do  not  exist 
in  it  at  another.  Hence  why  we  find  all  kinds  of  intermediate  forma- 
tions in  the  textures  in  tubercular  cases,  and  why  the  exuded  matters 
associated  with  the  lowest  form  of  morbid  formation  may  be  occa- 
sionally mingled  with  the  higher.  A  cancerous  growth,  however  is 
very  rarely  met  with  in  conjunction  with  tubercle. 

'  Berard  et  Cornil  sur  la  Phthisie,  1867. 

2  Ou  Pulmonary  Con.sumption ;  Sydenham  Society's  Translation. 
^  Clinical  Lcctiu-ps,  5th  edit.  \).  6S!). 
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When  we  next  come  to  inquire  wliat  is  the  nature  and  essential 
cause  of  that  altered  nutrition  which  so  modifies  the  bloo(],  that  when 
its  fluid  portion  is  exuded  it  should  constitute  tubercle,  we  must 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  digestive  processes  are  primarily  im- 
paired. And  here  we  must  remember  that  all  food  essentially  consists 
of  albuminous,  fatty,  and  mineral  constituents,  which  are  reduced  in 
the  alimentary  canal  to  a  fluid  condition  by  the  mechanical  triturating 
action  of  the  teeth,  jaws,  and  stomach,  as  well  as  by  the  chemical 
solvent  action  of  alkaline  and  acid  juices.  An  observation  of  the 
peculiar  dyspepsia  which  so  frequently  accompanies  tubercular  disease 
will  satisfy  the  observer  that  it  depends  upon  excess  of  acidity  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  favours  the  solution  of  the  albuminous  aud 
mineral  matters,  but  is  opposed  to  the  emulsionizing  of  fat.  It  has 
consequently  been  attributed  by  Dr.  Dobell  to  diminished  secretion 
from  the  pancreas.  In  youth  the  indisposition  to  eat  fatty  substances 
is  well  marked,  and  among  the  ill-fed  poor  it  is  fat  which  is  the 
most  costly  ingredient  of  food.  ^  In  either  case  it  is  the  non-assimi- 
lation of  the  fatty  elements  of  food,  and  their  diminution  in  the 
blood,  while  the  albuminous  elements  are  comparatively  in  excess, 
that  gradually  interferes  with  nutrition  ;  the  molecular  basis  of  the 
chyle  is  impoverished,  the  elementary  molecules  so  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  healthy  blood  corpuscles  are  diminished,  the  liquor 
sanguinis  consequently  is  poor  in  fat  and  rich  in  albumen,  the  entire 
growth  of  the  constitution,  as  a  result,  is  affected,  and  its  powers 
rendered  weak ;  lastly,  when  exudations  do  occur,  more  especially 
in  the  lung,  they  are  of  an  albuminous  character,  exhibit  slight  power 
of  transformation  into  cells,  and  only  produce  that  slow  abortive 
nuclear  material  which  is  called  tubercle.  Such  is  the  theory  of 
Phthisis  we  consider  most  consistent  with  all  the  recognised  facts 
connected  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  disease,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  still  further  supported  by  what  is  now  known,  1st, 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  food,  and  the  transformations  it 
imdergoes  in  the  body  ;  2dly,  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
digestion  and  the  working  powers  of  the  individual ;  and  3dly,  as  we 
shall  subsequently  see,  by  what  experience  has  taught  us  of  its 
successful  treatment. 

TI.  Symptoms  of  Phthisis. 

Prom  what  has  been  previously  said  under  the  head  of  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  Phthisis  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  symptoms  which 
it  presents  will  not  only  have  reference  to  alterations  in  the  functions 
of  the  lungs,  but  to  those  which  may  arise  from  disease  in  other 
organs.  We  must  further  consider  that  its  onset  may  be  insidious 
and  scarcely  perceptible,  or  on  the  other  hand  startling  from  its 
violence  or  acute  character ;  that  its  progress  may  be  rapid,  slow,  or 
irregular,  and  its  termination  ushered  in  by  various  phenomena  not 

1  See  Report  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith. 
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imfrequently  of  a  very  coinplex  character.  Notwitlistanding,  to  the 
pathologist  who  has  carefully  studied  the  morbid  anatomy,  natural 
prooress,  and  theory  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
of  Phthisis  will  enable  liim  to  determine  the  morbid  condition  present 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  with  an  exactitude  and  certainty  of 
which  the  modern  cultivators  of  medicine  may  well  be  proud. 

Premmiitory  Symptoms. — Before  any  one  can  positively  state  that 
tubercle  exists  in  the  lung,  there  generally  occur  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  diminished  general  health,  and  of  deteriorated  constitutional 
vigour.  In  many  cases  it  is  observable  in  young  persons  that  they  are 
not  good  eaters,  dislike  fatty  substances,  are  capricious  with  regard  to 
food,  become  thin,  pale,  weak,  and  liable  to  dyspepsia,  complain  of 
indigestion  and  irregularity  of  the  alvine  discharges,  and  to  the 
observant  eye  are  at  once  recognised  as  individuals  ill  nourished  and 
liable  to  tubercular  disease.  This  condition,  however,  is  often  not 
noticed  by  the  parents  or  friends,  who  regard  it  as  only  natural  to 
youth,  or  to  the  circumstance  that  they  eat  so  little.  On  other  occa- 
sions it  creates  apprehension  and  alarm,  the  physician  is  consulted, 
who,  however,  can  detect  no  pulmonary  disease  or  pulmonary  symp- 
tom of  any  kind.  If,  in  addition  to  the  above  phenomena,,  the 
individual  complains  of  chills,  cold  feet,  occasional  perspirations,  quick 
pidse,  rendered  more  frequent  at  night,  the  general  condition  is  one 
highly  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  Phthisis. 

In  adult  persons  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  most  commonly 
lassitude,  incapacity  for  following  the  usual  employment,  diminution 
of  appetite,  with  or  without  indigestion,  and  a  sensible  falling  off  in 
flesh.  Various  diseases  may  manifest  themselves,  such  as  gouty  or 
rheumatic  attacks,  influenza,  bronchitis,  fever,  dysentery,  and  others, 
which  leave  the 'individual  in  a  debilitated  state.  There  may  now 
come  on  considerable  haemoptysis,  although  an  examination  of  the 
lungs  reveals  no  sign  of  tubercle  ;  or  an  attack  of  pneumonia  may 
appear,  which  if  treated  by  lowering  remedies  may  usher  in  the  disease. 
Occasionally  the  skin  of  the  face  becomes  grey,  and  a  haggard  and 
worn  expression  is  communicated  to  the  countenance.  Pregnancy  and 
lactation  in  weak  females  frequently  introduce  Phthisis,  as,  indeed, 
may  everything  that  calls  too  strongly  for  exertion  of  the  vital  powers 
in  weak  and  predisposed  persons,  or  that  causes  vitiation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  recent  experiments  of  Clark,  Fox,  and 
Sanderson,  previously  referred  to,  indicate  how  Phthisis  may  follow 
suppuration  or  irritating  diseases  of  texture,  and  how  if  occasioned  in 
one  organ  it  may  spread  to  others. 

It  is  when  the  constitution  is  thus  enfeebled  that  Phthisis  appears 
in  its  acute  or  chronic  forms. 

Acute  Phthisis. — This  form  of  the  disease,  commonly  called  "gallop- 
ing consumption,"  is  generally  distinguished  not  only  by  its  rapid 
progress,  but  by  the  febrile  symptoms  which  accompany  it.  There 
are  frequent  chills,  followed  by  gveat  heat  and  sweating,  red  toiigue, 
nausea,  loathing  of  food,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.    There  is  a  rapid 
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pulse,  at  first  of  good  strength,  but  soon  becoming  feeble,  dyspncea 
on  slight  exertion,  cough,  profuse  expectoration,  sometimes  tinged 
with  rusty-coloured  blood.  Occasionally  the  expectoration  is  trifling. 
There  is  great  exhaustion,  rapid  emaciation,  restlessness,  and,  before 
death,  wandering  of  the  mind  and  delirium.  On  percussion  one  or  both 
lungs  exhibit  unusual  dulness,  which  rapidly  extends  and  becomes 
more  intensified.  It  is  sometimes  most  marked  at  the  base.  On  aus- 
cultation there  are  at  first  dry,  bronchial  sounds,  and  prolonged  expira- 
tion, which  soon  pass  into  moist  rattles,  loudest  with  inspiration.  The 
crepitations  are  now  transformed  into  mucous  rales  more  or  less  coarse, 
frequently  accompanied  with  dry  bronchial  murmurs  and  pleuritic 
frictions.  The  extent  of  these  signs  indicates  the  area  of  lung-tissue 
involved,  while  the  amount  of  increased  vocal  resonance  points  out  the 
density  of  tubercular  and  pneumonic  exudation  infiltrating  the  lungs, 
or  the  anfractuous  softening  and  excavations  produced. 

These  acute  symptoms  occur  occasionally  in  most  cases  of  Phthisis, 
and  indicate  the  period  when  exudation  is  being  rapidly  deposited 
in  the  lungs,  or  on  the  pleurse.  In  many  cases  they  constitute 
attacks  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  having  "caught  cold."  Then 
they  decline,  and  are  absent  for  varying  periods.  The  greater 
the  number  of  these  attacks,  the  more  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the 
disease ;  and  when  they  are  continuous,  it  produces  that  form  of  it 
denominated  acute  Phthisis.  Such  cases  may  prove  fatal  in  a  period 
varying  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  a  few  months. 

Chronic  Phthisis. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  progress  of 
Phthisis  is  slow,  often  coming  on  imperceptibly,  and  too  frequently 
exciting  little  attention  until  it  is  far  advanced.  I  have  known  the 
only  daughter  even  of  a  medical  man  slowly  pass  through  all  the 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  cough  and  expectoration  failing  to  attract 
special  notice  in  the  family  until  three  weeks  before  death,  when  on 
examination  by  a  physician  large  cavities  were  detected.  At  other 
times  it  is  ushered  in  by  well-marked  disease,  such  as  pneumonia 
or  bronchitis,  and  in  some  instances  the  first  symptom  observed  is 
haemorrhage.  These  different  modes  of  onset  in  the  disease  we  regard 
as  sufficiently  important  to  merit  a  separate  description. 

Gradually-developed  Phthisis. — The  first  symptom  which  appears 
is  cough ;  at  first,  however,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention, 
and  attributed  to  transient  exposure  to  cold,  or  tickling  in  the  throat. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  to  be  persistent,  and  of  a  dry,  hacking 
character.  Sometimes  the  cough  is  accompanied  with  pains  in  the 
shoulders,  tightness  in  the  chest,  slight  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  together 
with  all  the  other  symptoms  described  as  premonitory.  On  percus- 
sing the  chest  no  dulness  can  be  detected  at  this  early  period ;  but  on 
auscultation  there  may  frequently  be  detected  feeble  respiration  under 
one  clavicle,  and,  during  forced  inspiration,  harshness  of  the  breath 
murmur,  with  prolongation  of  the  expiration.  After  a  variable  time 
expectoration  follows  the  cough;  at  first  consisting  of  transparent, 
frothy  mucus  in  small  quantity,  but  soon  becoming  opaque  and  puru- 
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lent,  and  often  streaked  witli  a  little  blood.  The  cougli  and  expectora- 
tion now  become  gTadiially  increased,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
which  have  preceded  or  accompanied  them  are  intensified  ;  the  faihng 
appetite  is  more  marked,  the  qnickened  pulse  and  feverish  excitement 
more  evident,  and  the  general  weakness,  falling  otf  in  flesh,  pallor,  and 
languor  make  progress.  A  period,  sooner  or  later,  arrives  when  on 
careful  percussion  a  sensible  dulness  may  be  detected  under  one 
clavicle.  On  auscultation  over  this  dulness,  either  there  is  increased 
harshness  of  the  breath-sound  on  taking  a  deep  inspiration  with 
prolonged  expiration,  or  a  slight  crepitation  may  be  discovered  during 
some  parts  of  the  inspiratory  act.  Increased  vocal  resonance,  also,  is 
present  over  the  dull  portion  of  lung.  The  various  symptoms  and 
signs  enumerated  characterise  what  many  authors  regard  as  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease. 

The  physical  signs  now  assume  marked  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  case,  indicating,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  with  great  exacti- 
tude, the  extent  of  the  tubercular  deposit,  and  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes.  The  area  over  which  dulness  can  be  detected  by  percussion 
gradually  extends  from  the  apex  downwards,  until  it  occupies  one- 
third,  one-half,  or  even  a  greater  portion  of  the  lung.  Dulness  may 
appear  at  the  summit  of  the  other  lung,  and  all  the  signs  observed  on  the 
one  side  may  follow  on  the  opposite  one.  The  crepitation  on  inspira- 
tion also  extends,  and,  at  first  very  fine,  gradually  becomes  larger  and 
coarser,  until  a  loud,  mucous  rattle  is  established.  The  vocal  resonance, 
which  at  first  is  only  slightly  increased,  becomes  louder  and  louder, 
until  at  length  decided  bronchophony  is  produced.  During  the  occut- 
rence  of  these  changes  in  the  physical  signs,  the  cough  becomes  more 
frequent  and  prolonged,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  the  expecto- 
ration is  more  abundant,  and  at  length  consists  of  dense,  purulent 
masses,  some  of  which  sink  in  water.  These  also  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  streaked  with  blood,  or  even  slight  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
may  occur.  There  is  now  generally  visible  emaciation  of  the  body, 
considerable  debility,  indisposition  to  take  exercise,  dyspnoea,  on 
exertion,  and  especially  on  going  up  an  ascent.  The  tongue  is  red, 
often  glazed,  and  occasionally  anaemic.  There  is  anorexia  and  nausea, 
or  the  appetite  is  much  diminished,  and  very  capricious.  The  night 
sweats  are  often  distressing;  there  is  thirst,  quick  pulse,  and  not 
unfrequently  marked  fever  at  night.  Sometinpies  diarrhoea  may  super- 
vene, which  invariably  accelerates  the  progress  of  the  disease.  At 
others  there  may  be  various  complications,  such  as  attacks  of  laryn- 
gitis, pharyngitis,  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  all  of  which 
produce  increased  weakness,  and  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient.  These  occuiTences  c-haracterise  what  have  been  termed 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  further  progress  of  Phthisis  is  now  characterised  by  the  forma- 
tion of  excavations  in  the  lungs,  which  are  distinguished  by  loud, 
moist  rattles,  passing  into  gurgling  or  splashing  sounds,  if  the 
cavities  be  large  and  contain  fluid,  or  by  loud,  bronchial  blowing,  and 
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rarely  amplioric  breathing,  if  they  be  dry.  Percussion  with  the  mouth 
open  sonietiuies  elicits  a  clear  tone  over  such  cavities  ;  at  others  a 
peculiar  chinking  or  cracked-pot  sound.  On  speaking  theie-  is  a  shrill 
vocal  resonance,  called  imperfect  pectoriloquy ;  and  occasionally  the 
words  uttered  seem  to  oome  out  of  the  chest,  and  strongly  strike  the  ear 
through  the  stethoscope,  a  sign  termed  perfect  pectoriloquy.  Together 
with  the  signs  of  a  dried  cavity  are  frequently  coarse  creaking  sounds, 
indicating  the  existence  of  chronic  adhesions.  At  tlie  same  time 
dulness,  and  the  other  signs  audible  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease, 
are  more  or  less  extended  over  one  or  both  lungs.  The  cough  is  now 
very  harassing  and  prolonged,  and  often  so  violent  as  to  occasion 
vomiting,  and  it  disturbs  sleep,  at  night.  There  is  more  or  less  dys- 
pnoea, and  occasionally,  if  the  lung  be  extensively  diseased,  orthopnoea. 
The  expectoration  is  greatly  increased,  consisting  of  numnmlar 
masses  of  dense,  purulent  matter,  often  containing  portions  of  infil- 
trated lung,  which  rapidly  sink  in  water.  Sometimes  it  is  greenish, 
ichorous,  and  of  offensive  odour.  In  very  chronic  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  dry  cavities,  the  expectoration  is  ti-ifliug,  and  brought  up 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Haemoptysis  is  now  a  more  common 
symptom,  and  may  vary  in  amount  from  a  few  teaspoonfuls  to 
twenty  ounces,  or  even  more.  Such  attacks  invariably  cause  great 
alarm,  and  produce  exhaustion  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blood 
lost.  The  patient  frequently  complains  of  pain  in  the  thorax,  which  in 
very  chronic  cases  is  often  severe,  ushering  in,  more  or  less,  flattening 
of  the  chest,  that  may  now  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  As  the 
disease  extends,  and  the  cavities  enlarge,  the  strength  of  the  patient 
declines,  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  eat  anything. 
Hectic  fever  appears,  there  is  a  pink  blush  on  the  cheeks,  rapid  pulse, 
occasional  rigors,  profuse  sweating  at  night,  and  extreme  emaciation. 
Sometimes  the  vital  powers  slowly  decline,  and  at  length  become 
extinct ;  at  others,  a  colliquative  diarrhcBa  appears,  which  more 
rapidly  closes  the  scene.  These  symptoms  constitute  the  third  and 
last  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  the  majority  of  chronic  cases' the  progress  of  the  disease  is  nat 
uniform,  but  subject  to  numerous  interruptions,  awl  even  long  pauses, 
in  which  there  is  decided  amendment,  with  great  amelioration  and 
even  absence  of  symptoms.  But  the  physical  signs,  though  they 
become  modified,  still  indicate  the  existence  of  organic  lesion.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  such  pauses  and  amelioratioiis  are  continued, 
for  a  long  period,  and  in  many  cases  may  usher  in  a  permanent  arrest- 
ment of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  expectoration  gradually  ceases, 
and  the  cough  becomes  dry.  This,  in  its  turn^  becomes  less  frequent, 
and  at  length  disappears.  Auscultation  indicates  that  the  moist  rattlea 
are  converted  into  dry  blowing  or  bronchial  murmurs.  Coarse  friction 
sounds  appear,  and  indicate  adhesions  and  cicatrizations.  Dulness  on 
percussion  and  increased  vocal  resonance  remain,  and,  although  seldom 
altogetlier  got  rid  of,  becon-)ie  more  and  more  circumsci-ibed,  leaving 
sometimes  only  a  trace  behind  to  indicate  the  presence  of  disease.  In 
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severe  cases  the  sub-clavicular  regions  of  the  chest  are  retracted ; 
dense  pleuritic  adhesions  are  formed,  which  circumscribe  the  move- 
ments of  the  thoracic  walls ;  but  healthy  respiration  is  heard  in  such 
portions  of  the  lungs  as  were  unaffected.  Under  such  circumstances, 
although  full  vigour  of  body  is  not  restored,  life  is  continued  and 
enjoy t>.d  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  death  ultimately  caused  by  cir- 
cumstances altogether  independent  of  the  pulmonary  lesion. 
.  Hccmorrhctgic  Phthisis. — The  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  Phthisis  is 
that  it  commences  with  haimoptysis  more  or  less  violent.  I  have  now 
seen  several  cases  in  which  individuals  who  imagined  themselves  to 
be  in  very  good  health,  and  in  whom,  on  the  most  careful  inquir}^, 
nothing  but  some  slight  dyspepsia  or  falling  off  in  appetite  could  be 
discovered,  were  suddenly  seized  with  hsemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 
From  that  moment  their  general  health  began  to  give  way,  and  Phthisis 
was  developed,  of  which  they  died,  I  remember  the  case  of  an 
extensive  sheep  farmer  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  who  walking  home 
one  afternoon — as  he  thought  in  the  possession  of  perfect  health-^ — was 
seized  in  the  road  with  bleeding  from  the  lungs.  I  saw  him  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  failed  to  detect  either  from  his  external  appear- 
ance, general  symptoms,  or  physical  signs,  the  slightest  evidence  of 
pulmonary  disease.  Nevertheless  in  a  few  weeks  he  became  pale  and 
languid,  cough  appeared,  and  on  his  again  visiting  me  a  peculiar 
roughness,  or  what  some  call  a  dry  crackling,  was  distinctly  audible  at 
the  apex  of  one  lung.  He  spent  the  following  winter  in  the  south  of 
Trance ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  care  that  could  be  exercised,  he 
died  of  Phthisis  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

So  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my  notice,  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  regai'ding  it  as  a  peculiar  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
tubercle  is  deposited  in  such  a  manner  as  in  the  first  instance  to 
induce  degeneration  and  rupture  of  a  considerable-sized  vessel  in  the 
lung.  The  loss  of  blood  so  occasioned  from  one  or  niore  attacks 
assists  in  developing  the  disease,  which  subsequently  progresses  in  the 
usual  way.  Occasionally  such  hoemorrhages  may  occur  several  times 
before  tubercle  deposit  has  spread  so  as  to  be  recognisable  by  physical 
signs.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  Australian  who  for  upwards  of  two 
years  had  several  such  attacks,  and  who  only  on  reaching  this  country, 
in  the  month  of  November,  when  I  examined  him,  had  cough 
developed,  with  the  incipient  harshness  of  respiration. 

This  form  is  most  common  in  adults,  and  is  generally  fatal,  although  I 
have  seen  a  few  instances  in  which,  after  a  time,  it  was  permanently 
arrested.  It  is  allied  to  that  class  of  cases  in  which  at  any  period  of 
the  disease  hsemorrhage  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  recurrent. 

Bronchitic  Phthisis. — This  form  of  Phthisis  is  more  common  in 
the  young  than  in  adults,  and  manifests  itself  in  bronchitis,  which 
attacks  the  apex  of  one  or  both  lungs.  It  is  a  common  sequence  of 
severe  attacks  of  influenza,  hooping-cough,  measles,  or  other  diseases 
in  which  the  bronchi  are  affected,  in  weak  persons.  They  do  not 
readily  throw  off  the  pulmonary  affection,  are  very  liable  to -colds; 
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dyspnoea  is  readily  excited  by  unusual  exertion ;  they  complain  of  a 
sense  of  tightness  or  constriction  about  the  chest,  which,  on  being 
examined  physically,  is  quite  resonant  on  percussion;  but  there  is 
harshness  of  the  inspiratory  murmurs  on  taking  a  forced  breath,  witli 
prolongation  of  the  expiration,  without  increase  of  vocal  resonance.  In 
short,  there  is  slight  bronchitis  at  the  apex,  which,  however,  is  perma- 
nent, or  if  it  disappear  for  a  time  shows  a  great  tendency' to  return. 
Occasionally  there  is  wheezing,  more  or  less  sibilation,  and  great 
dyspnoea  on  exertion,  with  cough,  expectoration,  and  slight  haemo- 
ptysis.   For  a  long  time  the  general  health  exhibits  no  further 
evidence  of  disease;  but  at  length  frequent  cough  and  expectora- 
tion appear,  weakness,,  failing  appetite,  emaciation,  and  the  usual 
symptoms  of  Phthisis.    In  some  cases  the  ordinary  physical  signs 
are  also  manifested,  but  in  others  I  have  known  death  occa- 
sioned without  the  production  of  dulness  on  percussion,  increased 
vocal  resonance,  or  other  distinct  signs  of  tubercular  consolidation. 
In  such  cases,  from  first  to  last,  bronchitis  appears  to  be  the  only  lesion 
while  the  patient  wastes  away  and  dies,  although  on  inspection  of 
the  lungs  afterwards  tliey  will  be  found  to  contain  more  or  less 
tubercle.   In  1845  I  was  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  eleven 
years  of  age,  who,  after  a  violent  and  prolonged  attack  of  hooping- 
cough,  complained  of  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  cough.    There  was  no 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  on  auscultation  tliere  was  harshness  of 
inspiration,  and  slight  prolongation  of  expiration  at  the  apices  of  both 
lung&,  especially  on  the  right  side.    Under  this  affection  she  laboured 
for  eight  years,  in  all  other  respects  enjoying  tolerable  health,  when 
the  appetite  began  to  fail,  purulent  expectoration  became  continuous, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  Phthisis  were  manifest.    She  died  early  in 
1855,  never  having  exhibited  any  of  the  physical  signs  of  Phthisis, 
the  disease  apparently  being  structurally  one  of  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema.   On  examination  after  death,  however,  I  found  circular  patches 
of  miliary  tubercle,,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  irregu- 
larly scattered  through  the  pulmonary  tissue  on  both  sides,  together 
with  emphysema.^    I  have  since  seen  several  similar  cases,  and  am 
satisfied  that  bronchitis,  developed  in  weak  young  persons,  especially 
when  it  appears  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs^  is:  a  frequent  prelude  and 
accompaniment  of  Phthisis,  communi'Cating  to  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  has  frequently  led  to  much  error  in  determining  the  nature  of 
the  disease.    This  form  of  Phthisis  is  allied  to  all  those  cases  in  which 
bronchitis,  in  its  various  pliases,  constitutes  a  leading  feature  of  the 
disease. 

Laryngeal  Phthisis. — This  distressing  form  of  Phthisis  is  from  an 
early  period  accompanied  by  a  tickling  in  the  larynx,  which  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  cough.  The  voice  becomes  weak  and  hoarse, 
and  not  unfrequently  there  is  more  or  less  pain  on  deglutition.  On 
inspection  of  the  fauces  and  throat,  follicular  disease  or  great  dryness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  common.  Sometimes  the  laryngeal  disease 
^  See  the  author  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  2d  edit.  Case  16,  p.  70. 
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completely  masks  tlie  pulmonary  lesion,  causing  a  hoarse  rough 
murmur  on  inspiration,  which  renders  the  physical  signs  at  the  apex 
of  the  lung  inaudible,  so  that  unless  marked  dulness  is  distinguished 
hy  percussion,  it  may  be  overlooked.  Ultimately  the  voice  is  lost  from 
destruction  of  the  vocal  cords  by  tubercular  ulceration.  Deglutition 
becomes  difficult,  and  vomiting  readily  excited  by  reflex  actions  through 
irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  pharyngeal,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  Under  these  circumstances  emaciation 
makes  rapid  progress,  all  the  symptoms  of  ulcerative  laryngitis  being 
added  to  those  of  Phthisis.    (See  Laryngitis.) 

Pneumonitic  Phthisis. — I  have  now  watched  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  unquestionable  Phthisis  has  originated  in 
an  acute  pneumonia  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  which,  instead  of 
disappearing  in  the  usual  way,  has  become  chronic.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  dulness  on  percussion  and  bronchophony  re- 
main, the  summit  of  the  lung  is  consolidated,  the  general  health, 
instead  of  rallying,  remains  weak,  cough  and  expectoration  be- 
come troublesome,  while  loud  mucous  and  gurgling  rattles  are 
gradually  formed  in  the  lung,  indicating  the  existence  of  cavities. 
Sometimes  the  consolidated  lung  remains  latent  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  patient  in  vaui  endeavouring  to  restore  his  original  strength. 
Then  an  attack  of  hsemoptysis  has  occurred,  which  induces  him  to 
visit  a  physician,  and  it  is  discovered  that  the  lung  is  colisolidated,  and 
all  the  signs  of  Phthisis  are  more  or  less  apparent.  Discussion  has 
taken  place  as  to  whether  such  cases  should  be  denominated  chronic 
pneumonia  or  Phthisis.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  exudation  of  the  pneumonia  degenerating,  and  not 
being  absorbed,  is  transformed  into  tubercle,  causing  softening,  ulcera- 
tion, and  destruction  of  the  lung,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  if 
Phthisis  had  been  developed  from  tubercle  at  the  commencement.  I 
have  also  seen  survivors  from  this  form  of  the  disease  with  flattening 
of  the  chest,  as  in  ordinary  chronic  Phthisis.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked either  that  intercurrent  attacks  of  pneumonia  are  very  frequent 
during  the  progress  of  Phthisis,  and  that  at  all  times  the  two  diseases 
exhibit  a  marked  tendency  to  run  into  one  another.  This  circum- 
stance confirms  the  truth  of  the  pathology  previously  given,  and 
unequivocally  proves  that  tubercle  is  only  a  low  type  of  exudation 
from  the  blood.  In  healthy  persons  such  exudation  is  transformed 
into  pus,  and  rapidly  disappears,  whereas  in  individuals  who  are 
weak,  and  whose  vital  power  is  low,  this  process  is  more  or  less 
interfered  with,  is  prolonged,  and  in  extreme  cases  terminates  in 
Phthisis.  This  view  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Memeyer,  who  is 
one  of  those  who  proposes  to  call  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  a 'chronic 
pneumonia,  in  the  propriety  of  which,  as  applied  to  all  its  forms  I 
cannot  concur.  ' 

Complications. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  is  necessa.rily 
associated  with  every  lesion  occasioned  by  inflammation  and  tubercu- 
lar exudation  of  the  textures  of  the  organ.    Indeed  it  may  be  said  to 
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te  made  up  of  exudation  disorders,  acute  or  chronic,  affecting  the 
air  vesicles,  bronchi,  fibrous  tissues,  and  serous  coverings  of  llie 
lungs.  Hence  the  various  symptoms  of  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, haemorrhage,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  are  more  or  less  mingled 
together,  may  supervene  on  each  other,  and  occasionally,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  so  predoniinant  and  permanent  as  to  give  peculiar  characters 
or  forms  to  the  disease.  Occasionally  pleuritis  gives  such  a  charac- 
ter to  Phthisis,  occasioning  local  acute  or  stitching  pains.  Tubercular 
cavities  in  the  majority  of  cases  induce  thickenings  and  dense  adhe- 
sions between  the  pleurae,  but  sometimes  they  may  burst  or  ulcerate 
throxigh  the  pleurae,  where  there  is  no  adhesion,  causing  pneumo- 
thorax, associated  or  not  with  more  or  less  empyema. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  lesions  of  the  chest,  Phthisis  may  be 
associated  with  tubercular  deposits  occurring  in  other  organs,  in 
v^hich  case  a  train  of  symptoms  will  arise  dependent  upon  the  local 
lesion,  wherever  that  may  be.  Of  these  the  most  common,  and  the 
most  to  be  dreaded,  is  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  inducing 
colliqua,tive  diarrhoea,  and  perhaps  perforation  of  the  gut,  with  fatal 
peritonitis,  In  the  young,  also,  we  may  find  the  disease  associated 
with  various  tubercular  or  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  osseous  texture, 
and  sometimes  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  It  would  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  upon  the  innumerable  complications  which  in  this 
manner  may  arise  ;  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  is,  that  there  is  no 
tubercular  disease  of  any  organ  or  tissue  which  may  not  be  found  some- 
times associated  wdth  Phthisis,  and  which,  contributing  its  own  sjjecial 
symptoms  to  the  pulmonary  ones,  increases  the  general  disease  and 
downward  progress  of  the  patient. 

Besides  this  class  of  affections,  there  are  others  of  importance.  It 
is  by  no  me^jias  uncommon  during  the  progress  of  Phthisis  to  find 
persons  complaining  of  puffiness  of  the  feet,  or  face,  and  on  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  it  will  be  found  to  contain  albumen.  In  short,  one  of 
the  forms  of  Bright's  disease  may  develop  itself,  and  usually  that  now 
recognised  as  the  waxy  form.  The  liver  also  may  enlarge,  and  add  to 
the  distress  of  the  patient  by  its  pressure  and  bulk.  Such  increased 
growth  of  the  hepatic  organ  will  also  generally  be  found  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  waxy  transformation  of  its  cells  and  vessels.  The  spleen 
may  undergo  a  like  alteration,  although  its  enlargement  is  more  rare. 
Pericarditis  and  other  inflammatory  diseases  may  occur — occasionally 
gout  or  .rheumatism.  Cancerous  disease,  it  is  now  known,  may  be 
associated  with  Phthisis,  but  it  is  an  occurrence  of  extreme  rarity.  In 
chronic  cases  the  practitioner  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a 
variety  of  other  complications,  which,  though  they  may  bear  no  essen- 
tial or  constant  relation  to  Phthisis,  render  the  disease  more  distress- 
ing and  fatal  should  they  occur. 
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III.  Diagnosis  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

It  has  been  previously  pointed  out  that  Phthisis  is  preceded  by  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  which  indicate  diminished  health,  weakness,  or 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  individual.  This  condition  has  been  spoken 
of  by  some  writers  as  constituting  a  pretubercular  stage  of  disease. 
AU  that  can  be  said,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  of  this  state  of 
health,  is  that  in  young  and  delicate  persons  it  should  occasion  much 
anxiety,  as  it  may,  or  may  not,  terminate  in  Phthisis,  and  that  it  should 
demand  great  watchfulness  and  frequent  careful  examination,  in  order 
that  the  first  positive  signs  of  the  disease  may  be  detected. 

Acute  Phthisis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  as  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  are  identical  with 
those  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  is  only  by  careful 
observation  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  the  existence  of  a  marked 
hereditary  taint,  the  amount  of  emaciation  as  compared  with  the 
extent  of  local  disease,  the  continuity  of  the  fever,  and  the  rapid 
formation  of  cavities,  that  we  are  at  length  able  to  pronounce  with 
confidence  as  to  the  presence  of  acute  Phthisis.  In  all  its  essential 
features  the  attack  is  similar  to  acute  pneumonia  of  the  apex,  from 
which  in  its  earliest  stages  it  cannot  be  separated.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, however,  the  excessive  exhaustion  and  breaking  down  of  the 
lungs  establish  the  nature  of  the  affection,  while  its  rapid  progress 
and  the  continued  fever  too  certainly  indicate  its  acute  nature.  In 
the  present  day  the  extreme  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  fortunately  not 
of  so  much  importance  as  it  used  to  be,  when  such  symptoms  led  to 
bleeding,  and  an  antiphlogistic  treatment.  In  the  course  of  chronic 
Phthisis  similar  symptoms  may  arise,  either  from  fresh  exudation  of 
tubercular  matter,  or  from  intercurrent  attacks  of  pneumonia  or 
pleurisy,  communicating  to  the  disease  for  a  time  an  acute  character. 

Chronic  Phthisis. — In  this,  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  the 
disease,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  determine  its  commence- 
ment by  the  conjoined  methods  now  in  vogue.  Its  progress  is 
capable  of  being  recognised  with  considerable  certainty,  and  the  means 
at  our  disposal  for  doing  this  may  be  considered  under  the  heads 
of  Pulmonary  Symptoms,  Pulmonary  Percnssion,  Pulmonary  Ausculta- 
tion, Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Sputum,  and  Altered  Changes 
in  the  Form  and  Movements  of  the  Chest. 

Pulmonary  Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  is  cough,  which,  at 
first  short  and  dry,  resembles  the  ordinary  effort  at  clearing  the 
throat.  Sometimes  it  is  attributed  to  the  chest,  but  more  commonly 
is  thought  to  arise  from  dryness  or  tickling  in  the  throat.  Such  a 
cough  too  frequently  excites  little  attention,  although  its  persistency 
and  defiance  of  ordinary  remedies  communicate  to  it  a  grave  charac- 
ter.   After  a  time  the  cough  is  followed  by  expectoration,  at  first  of 
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a  thin  mucous  fluid,  which,  however,  soon  becomes  thick  and  opaque, 
or  is  slightly  streaked  with  blood.  There  is  now  occasionally  felt  a 
tightness  or  constraint,  on  taking  a  deep  breath,  under  one  clavicle, 
which,  as  the  disease  progresses,  becomes  painful,  especially  on  cough- 
ing. This  cough  and  expectoration,  more  particularly  when  tliey 
follow  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  are  developed  in  the  manner 
described,  are  highly  characteristic  of  Phthisis.  In  the  subsequent 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  cough  becomes  more  frequent,  harassing, 
and  long-continued.  The  tickling  in  the  throat  may  excite  vomiting. 
The  expectoration  is  more  abundant  and  prevalent,  frequently  tinged 
with  blood,  and  forms  distinct  masses  (nummular  sputa)  generally 
indicative  of  excavations,  and  may  be  so  heavy  that,  instead  of 
floating,  it  sinks  in  water.  Lastly,  it  may  contain  masses  of  indu- 
rated matter,  composed  of  portions  of  tubercular  lung,  or,  in  very 
chronic  cases,  fragments  of  cretaceous  or  calcareous  matter.  Early 
hfemoptysis,  as  we  have  seen,  is  highly  diagnostic  of  Phthisis,  and 
should  always  excite  grave  attention.  Should  it  be  soon  followed  by 
or  mixed  up  with  the  other  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  is  considered 
more  certain. 

Pulmonary  Percussion. —When  miliary  or  infiltrated  tubercle 
occupies  a  certain  number  of  the  air  vesicles,  careful  percussion 
above  or  under  one  clavicle  elicits  slight  dulness  of  the  pulmonary 
note,  especially  well  marked  when  compared  with  the  clear  note  on 
the  opposite  side.  As  it  is  seldom  that  the  disease  commences  at 
the  apices  of  both  lungs  at  once,  this  sign  is  one  of  great  value,  and 
indicates  very  positively,  not  only  the  existence,  but  very  frequently 
the  extent  of  the  disease.  The  greater  the  dulness  or  flatness  of  tone, 
the  more  solid  is  the  portion  of  lung  struck ;  and  the  further  over  the 
chest,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  the  dulness  can  be  produced,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  pulmonary  tissue  involved.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  occasionally  the  disease  exists  equally  on 
both  sides,  when  diagnosis  by  means  of  percussion  is  always  diflacult. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  indeed,  it  is  then  impossible,  and  in  the  later 
stages,  even  with  large  cavities  on  both  sides,  I  have  known  the  per- 
cussion note  so  equal  and  clear  as  to  mislead  the  careless  observer. 
Sometimes  also,  though  the  lung  be  greatly  condensed,  an  amount  of 
emphysema  anteriorly  communicates  clearness  on  percussion:  hence 
the  lung  should  always  be  examined  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly, 
in  order  to  avoid  error. 

On  percussing  the  chest  in  cases  of  Phthisis  with  the  mouth  open, 
there  is  sometimes  elicited  a  peculiar  noise,  called  by  Laennec  the 
bruit  de  pot  f4le,  or  cracked-pot  sound,  which  he  thought  was  dia- 
gnostic of  a  cavity.  But  I  have  found  this  noise  could  also  be  produced 
in  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and  even  in  several 
healthy  chests.  Moreover  it  is  often  absent  when  pulmonary  cavities 
are  unquestionably  present,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as 
diagnostic  of  their  presence,  unless  it  be  co-existent  witli  other 
symptoms  and  signs  of  Phthisis.    When  present,  it  seems  to  indicate 
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either  liealtliy  lungs,  with  very  elastic  thoracic  walls,  or  else  increased 
density  mingled  with  confined  or  compressed  air  in  the  thorax.  In 
either  case,  on  striking  the  chest  smartly,  the  air  beneath  is  forcibly 
ejected  through  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  producing  vibrations  which 
occasion  the  peculiar  souiicl.^ 

Pulmonary  Auscultation. — The  first  sounds  audible  with  the  stetho- 
scope are  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  murmur  and  slight  harshness, 
or  a  wavy  interrupted  character  communicated  to  the  inspiratory 
murmur.  These  signs,  if  clearly  marked  under  one  clavicle,  following 
the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  accompauying  persistent  hacking 
cough,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  tubercle  is  actually  present,  and  the 
disease  pronounced.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  these  signs 
are  so  indefinite  that,  although  we  may  suspect,  we  hesitate  to  speak 
confidently.  In  aU  chronic  organic  diseases  there  must  be  a  period 
so  nicely  balanced  between  health  and  disease — in  which  the  altered 
texture  is  so  slightly  altered — that  our  senses  are  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating any  alteration  that  may  be  produced.  It  is  in  such  cases  that 
every thiug  which  enables  us  to  determine  such  delicate  signs  with 
greater  exactitude  becomes  valuable,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  the  differential  stethoscope  of  Dr.  Scott  Alison  has  here 
afforded  me  the  greatest  assistance.  In  several  delicate  young  persons, 
in  whom  when  every  precaution  and  care  has  been  employed  we  fail 
to  discover  any  alteration  in  the  pulmonary  sounds,  an  increased  in- 
tensity in  the  sound  of  the  carotid  artery  below  the  clavicle  has 
afforded  valuable  indications.  It  is  at  this  early  and  uncertain  period 
of  the  disease  that  the  greatest  skill  in  auscultation  and  diagnostic 
powers  are  required  in  the  physician. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  prolonged  expirations  and  harsh  inspi- 
rations become  more  marked,  and  at  length  a  decided  increase  in  the 
vocal  resonance  of  the  affected  side  is  audible.  This  indicates  consider- 
able condensation  of  the  apex  of  the  lung.  If  the  disease  progresses^ 
slight  crepitation  is  audible,  at  first  at  the  termination  of  a  forced  in- 
spiration, and  gradually  it  occupies  the  whole  of  that  act.  This  is 
diagnostic  of  tubercular  softening.  The  fine  moist  rattle  now  becomes 
evident,  and  the  increased  vocal  resonance  louder,  until  it  amounts  to 
bronchophony.  The  auscultatory  signs  also  extend  in  area  over  the 
chest,  preceding  the  dulness  on  percussion,  and  generally  appearing  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  noticed  over  the  apex.  At  length 
the  crepitation  passes  into  mucous  rale.  This  in  its  turn  becomes 
coarser  and  coarser,  indicating  the  existence  of  greater  softening,  and 
even  of  cavities.  As  these  enlarge,  gurgling  and  splashing  sounds  are 
heard,  especially  on  coughing,  and  the  increased  vocal  resonance 
becomes  pealing,  and  imperfect  or  perfect  pectoriloquy  is  present. 
These  latter  sounds  are  diagnostic  of  a  cavity  or  cavities.  The  sounds 
heard  over  these  vary  according  to  their  size,  contents,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  walls.    If  large,  with  rigid  walls,  and  partly  filled  with 

1  See  thn  author  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  &c.,  Diagnostic  Value  of  tlic  Cracked- 
pot  Sound,  p.  108. 
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fluid  and  partly  with  air  tinkling  or  metallic  sounds  may  be  lieard  on 
coughing  or  speaking  If  altogether  dry,  amphoric  or  blowing  noises 
may  be  distinguished.  These  last,  if  persistent,  indicate  that  the 
secretion  of  pus  is  arrested,  the  softened  tubercle  got  rid  of  and  con- 
traction and  cicatrization  possible. 

When  in  chronic  cases  of  Phthisis  dry  blowing,  combined  with 
friction  sounds,  can  be  determined  at  the  apex,  it  points  out  that 
adhesion  and  contractions  of  the  tuberculated  pulmonary  tissues  are 
taking  place.  If  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  exist,  it  may  depend 
on  pleuritic  effusion,  when  dulness  on  percussion  and  increased  vocal 
resonance,  or  segophony,  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  lesion  But 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  resonance  on  percussion,  with  a  brazen 
hollow,  or  metallic  sound  on  coughing  or  a  forced  inspiration:  in  which 
case  there  is  pneumo-thorax,  and  the  tubercular  cavity  has  formed  a 
communication  with  the  pleura. 

_  In  retrograde  Phthisis,  the  auscultatory  signs  disappear  in  the 
inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  appear.  The  moist  sounds 
become  dry,  and  these  last  diminish  in  intensity  and  extent  Friction 
noises  and  dry  bronchial  murmurs  are  heard,  with  prolonged  expira- 
tion, wheezing,  and  sonorous  rhonchi  indicative  of  rigid  bronchial  tubes 
conjoined  with  more  or  less  emphysema.  The  area  of  dulness 
gi-adually  diminishes,  but  a  condensed  mass  in  the  lung  generally 
remains  for  years  at  one  or  both  apices,  giving  rise  to  harsh  respi- 
ratory murmurs  and  increased  vocal  resonance,  constituting^  stroncr 
evidence  to  the  judicious  observer  of  the  diseased  changes "throudi 
which  the  lung  has  passed. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Sputum.— T^he  sputum  of  phthisical 
patients  m  the  great  majority  of  cases,  may  be  found  to  contain 
under  the  microscope,  fragments  of  the  areolar  and  elastic  tissues' 
derived  from  disintegration  of  the  lungs.    They  not  uufrequently 
present  circles  and  half-circles,  indicative  of  the  form  of  the  air 
vesicles,  and,  when  present,  offer  the  most  positive  proof  of  pul- 
monary ulceration.     Van  der  Kolk,  of  Utrecht,  was  the  first  to 
point  out  that  such  fragments  might  be  seen  with  the  microscope 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  long  before  percussion  or  aus- 
cultation gave  any  positive  signs  of  its  existence.    Although  such 
examples  are  rare,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  do  occur,  and  fhat  tlie 
microscopical  examination  of  the  sputa  under  such' circumstances 
enables  us  to  arrive  at  a  clear  diagnosis  when  otherwise  there  would 
be  great  doubt.    Drs.  Andrew  Clark  and  Fenwick  have  confirmed 
this  fact  by  their  researches  into  the  structure  of  phthisical  sputum, 
ihe  latter  physician  has  pointed  out  that  the  examination  is  mucli 
tacilitated  by  first  liquefying  the  sputa  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
wnen  the  iragments  of  lung  tissue  are  precipitated,  and  their  amounts 
as  well  as  character  readily  estimated. 

Altered  Changes  in  the  Form  and  Movements  of  tlie  Chest.— As 
1  hthisis  advances,  a  distinct  flattening  and  sinking  in  of  tlie  thoracic 
walls  below  the  clavicle  may  be  observed,  generally  coincident  with  the 
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formation  of  otwities  and  loss  of  lung  substance,  of  wliicli  it  is  dia- 
cvnostic  An  alteration  in  the  movements  of  the  affected  side  may 
be  seen  even  earlier,  and  may  be  roughly  ascertained  by  spreadmg  the 
fincrers  of  both  hands  like  a  fan  over  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  and 
bringing  the  thumbs  together  at  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  On  a 
forced  inspiration,  it  may  thus  easily  be  seen  that  the  thumb  cor- 
responding with  the  affected  side  moves  less.  The  amount  of  this 
movement  can  be  ascertained  with  great  exactitude  by  means  of 
the  stethometer,  and  compared  with  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  and  signs  referable  to  the  chest,  there 
must  not  be  overlooked  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  will  materially  assist  the  diagnosis.  Among  these  are 
the  preceding  premonitory  symptoms  ;  the  continued  impaired  appe- 
tite and  disordered  digestion ;  the  augmenting  languor  and  debility  ; 
the  hectic  night-sweats ;  lustrous  eyes  ;  the  hopefulness  and  imagina- 
tive intellect;  and  even  the  alternations  of  the  disease  from  better 
to  worse,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  characteristic. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  what  is  called  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  Phthisis,  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  other 
diseases  of  the  chest.    But  the  truth  is  that  a  Phthisis  necessarily 
implies  the  existence  of  almost  every  lesion  of  the  lung,  the  tubercular 
exudation  giving  rise  to  or  being  accompanied  by  congestions  and  in- 
flammations of  the  pleurae,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  parenchyma,  with 
all  their  local  signs  and  general  symptoms.    Pulmonary  hsemorrhage 
and  abscess  are  common.    Emphysema,  though  seldom  present  in  its 
advanced  stage,  so  as  to  alter  the  form  of  the  chest,  is  common  in 
limited  portions  of  the  lung  near  chronic  and  retrograde  tubercular 
deposits.    Any  lesion  whatever,  occurring  at  the  apex  of  the  lung 
in  a  young  person  labouring  under  the  premonitory  symptoms  we 
have  described,  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.    In  adults,  an  acute 
pneumonia  at  the  apex  may  go  through  its  natural  progress,  and  leave 
no  trace  behind.    But  if  it  becomes  chronic,  a  Phthisis  may  be_  the 
result.    Indeed  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  chronic  pneumonia  of 
the  apex  and  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  same 
disease.  Cancer  of  the  lung  is  a  disease  of  advanced  age;  the  dulness 
on  percussion  is  more  marked,  the  tubular  respiration  and  broncho- 
phony are  much  greater,  and  moist  rattles  are  scarce  or  absent. 
Expectoration  is  trifling,  and,  when  present,  unlike  that  of  Phthisis ; 
sometimes  it  resembles  currant  jelly.    The  emaciation,  night-sweats, 
and  general  aspects  afford  little  assistance.    A  dilated  bronchus,  inde- 
pendent of  Phthisis,  is  rare,  but  when  present  is  often  associated  with 
bronchitis  and  asthmatic  symptoms,  while  the  physical  signs  of  the 
cavity  are  generally  best  marked  at  the  j)osterior  and  middle  regions 
of  the  chest,  rather  than  at  the  apex.    In  advanced  cases  a  pleurisy 
witli  effusion  or  a  pneumo-thorax  may  occur,  whon  the  physical  signs 
distinctive  of  each  will  readily  establish  the  diagnosis. 

The  gi-eat  difficulty  is  to  detect  Phthisis  at  its  first  appearance, 
and  hence  every  circumstance  that  can  throw  light  on  its  history  at 
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this  period  is  important  Acoording  to  Dr  Einwr  tI,o  1 ,  a 
temperature  of  tlie  body  as  detpnm„„,l  i  Ti  ^f, '  "eightened 
cates  tl>e  deposition  of  taWcle  fo""  ve™^  i'"  "'di- 
signs  are  developed.    It  is  true  tha  a  si,™  !  ^"l"'^  P'>y^'<"'l 

oceurs  in  a  few  other  d Leases  s  ch  te"P««ture 
but  their  s„npt„n,s  are^Silytei^e'-fl^n^X: 

'uts'';^o.rSd:Vo=;r„rb'3o?ir^  i  -Lf^s^r^ 

The  subsequent  progress  ^PM^si^adm  ts  oT  V  ?  ^'T^^^  'f^'^^'^' 

t^'Je^t-sT^ifc^^^^^^^^ 

decree  of  ewetih,fl»  hT    h  ,  majority  of  cases  with  a 

thf;:ogtror:dti^.'r^^^^^^  "^"^ 

IV.  Peognosis  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

re.!itf  asI'v^rTf ^.^^^^P^^^^tively  recent  date,  was  not  only 
f«h,l     Ti  dangerous  disease,  but  as  one  wliicli  was  uniformlv 

e  taHnt\Utti^^^^^  ^  '''' ■  -stance  that  befot  he 

general  mtioduction  of  physical  diagnosis  it  was  not  clearly  detectible 

mtilitwas  far  advanced,  while  the  merely  paHiative  trSmeS^  S 
in  vogue  was  anything  but  favourable  to  recovery.  If  L  wSaLin^ 
disrsedTo^l'^^^^^^^       "^"^""'f  xrLlici"^^^^^^^^ 

1  e  c^rLtness  of  .n  °f      '''''  ^^^^^  doubt 

mXn      Fvpn     1  ^'""T   ^  incurability  of  con- 

sumption Even  when  at  length  morbid  anatomy  unequivocaUv 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  tubercular  cavities  cicatZna  and 

l~det  ^'^Z"?  t"""^^  ^-^  ^^^^^^^^  sudran-evTnt 
rdeBenrWfv  nf  ?  /  ^^^^'^^^  ^^^^^  as  occurring  altogether 
s?ratS  ttf  ktV      1  "^^^^^  ^^drat  "  d?mon- 

temtes  t  e  ^^^^  ^^^^d,  for  it  is  not  art  which 

opeiates  m  the  cicatrization  of  caverns;  it  can  only  favour  this  at 
most,  by  not  opposing  the  operations  of  nature.  Fo^r  ages  Jemedies 
have  been  sought  to  combat  the  disposition  to  tubercles  or  to 
destroy  them  when  formed  ;  and  thus  innumerable  spec  fics  Lve 
been  employed  and  abandoned  in  turn,  and  chose/  W  every 
c  ass  of  medicaments."  Even  Louis,  in  his  admirable  woS  Xe 
cas's  thf  dJtV  ff\^-^.-^y  take  place,  points  out  that  in  such 
the  IwtpT      ""^'^  ^  ^^'^  '^'"'^^  fortuitous.  Hence 

apnpv.l  Of  asional  recoveries  in  no  way  interfered  with  tlie 

or  sth Ji!r  r*'' r"'f^  unfavourable  prognosis  of  this  malady, 

treatment  ''''''       ''i'^'"'"  ^  P^^^^*^^^        ^  ^^^^^ive 

or  t\n'S;m  ^'/i^""  •^^'^!'^'^'  ^"^^^  considered  to  be  uniformly 
LioX  of  c^if  ""^f  '  IS  admitted  that  treatment  can  in  a  great 
IS  annUv  '^1^''°^"^^^^  ^'^^^^^^  "^^"■>^'  the  number  of  Mdiich 
ekXl    Tliis  ,Prf"/^^^   •  "^'"l^^*^^'^  permanent  cure  may  be 

ettcGted.    ilns  levolution  m  our  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  owing-lst 
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to  the  facts  arrived  at  by  morbid  anatomy ;  2d,  to  a  more  perfect 
theory  or  pathology  of  the  disease ;  and  3d,  to  the  discovery  of  cod- 
liver  oil  as  a  remedy. 

1.  The  careful  post-mortem  examinations  now  made  with  such 
regularity  in  our  large  hospitals  have  demonstrated  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  old  condensations,  cicatrices,  and  calcareous  concretions 
at  the  apices  of  the  lungs  in  persons  of  advanced  age  who  have  died  of 
other  diseases.  In  1845,  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  Eoyal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh  they  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  all  the  individuals  who  died  after  the  age  of  forty.  Eoger  and 
Boudet  had  previously  shown  that  at  the  Salpetriere  and  Bicetre  hos- 
pitals in  Paris,  amongst  individuals  above  the  age  of  seventy,  they 
occurred  in  one-half  and  in  four-fifths  of  the  caaes  respectively.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  cicatrices  and  concretions  indicate  the 
healing  and  drying  up  of  cavities  and  softened  tubercular  matter  at 
some  previous  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  the  consequent 
spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease  in  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 
"  2.  The  careful  examination  of  tubercle  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope demonstrates  that  it  neither  originates  in  nor  gives  rise  to  cell 
forniations,  but  that  it  consists  of  an  exudation  of  the  blood  rendered 
feeble  in  vital  power  by  impaired  nutrition,  and  especially  by  deficiency 
of  primary  molecules  of  fat  in  the  blood.^  Hence  the  encouragement 
given  to  our  efforts  in  stimulating  the  nutritive  functions,  and  espe- 
cially assisting  in  the  increased  assimilation  of  an  easily  digestible 
oil,  whereby,  while  the  tissues  generally  are  supplied  with  formative 
material,  the  tubercular  matter  has  time  to  degenerate  and  be 
•absorbed ;  so  that  any  cavities  which  have  been  produced  may 
cicatrize.  Attempts  at  cure  in  this  direction  have  been  so  eminently 
successful  as  to  influence  our  prognosis  in  a  marked  manner. 

3.  It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  pathology 
would  ever  have  been  arrived  at,  or  if  it  had,  whether  a  successful 
treatment  could  ever  have  been  established,  unless  the  therapeutical 
properties  of  cod-liver  oil  had  been  recognised.  This  animal  sub- 
stance is  easily  assimilated,  is  not  purgative,  and  meets  all  the 
indications  required,  while  experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  re- 
stores to  the  emaciated  body  the  nutritive  elements  it  so  much 
requires,  and  enables  it  to  triumph  over  the  disease.  It  can  no  longer, 
therefore,  with  truth  be  considered  that  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  is  that 
opprobrium  medicince  it  was  formerly  considered.  ISTor  should  certain 
charitable  institutions  any  longer  refuse  to  admit  such  cases  on  the 
ground  of  their  incurability. 

In  my  work  on  Pulmonary  Consumption^  will  be  found  full  details 
of  the  arrest  of  the  disease  in  its  most  advanced  stage,  the  individuals 
not  only  being  still  alive,  but  having  enjoyed  excellent  health  since 

^  111  making  tliis  statement  I  am  fully  awavo  of  the  observations  and  arguments 
of  Virchow  and  hi.s  followei-.s,  but  wluch,  for  the  reasons  previously  given,  I  regard  as 
not  only  inconsistent  with  histological  and  ])athological  research,  "but  as  esnecially 
oiiposod  to  all  we  know  of  clinif-al  facts  in  modern  times, 
rp.  1.52  et  se([. 
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their  recovery,  for  periods  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  To 
the  list  of  cases  therein  given  I  could  now  add  many  mor^  Twelve 
similar  cases  were  recorded  by  Dr.  Quain  in  1852,^  Lrmany  o!l  ers 
may  be  found  scattered  in  the  works  nf  /   T         s  r  , 

instead  o/being  few  and  far  S^eZ  arVmuIh  mole  ntie^^^^^^^^ 
IS  generally  supposed.  It  is  very  difficult,  however  to  watch  for 
many  years  m  succession  the  progress  and  termination  oT  chronJc 
Phthisis;  aiid  m  hospitals  this  difficulty  is  increased,  as  "the  patien  s 

arrfsted"'  Al  Wtf  ""''^'^  -        P— "ly 

arrested.    All  attempts  to  induce  medical  men  to  unite  and  record 

their  experience  on  this  or  any  other  great  question  involving  tlie 
prognosis  or  treatment  of  disease  have  hitherto  failed.    We  are  there- 
ore  limited  to  the  conscientious  efforts  of  individuals  in  our  attemi^ 
to  elucidate  this  question,  which  cannot  be  expected  in  a  matter  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  to  be,  at  present,  of  any  great  avail 
Among  these  however  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  accurate 
rnethod  m  which  Dr.  Pollock  has  recorded  his  ten  yea?s'  experience  S 
the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital.^    Were  such  method  and  care 
more  uniformly  practised  by  hospital  physicians,  and  extended  over 
more  lengthened  periods,  many  of  the  unsolved  problems  connected 
with  this  subject  might  be  elucidated.     I  confidently  look  to  the 
future,  as  affording  means  for  demonstrating  the  ratio  and  conditions 
under  which  the  prognosis  of  Phthisis  may  be  determined     In  the 
meantime,  I  can  only  express  my  conviction  that  its  permanent  arrest- 
ment and  cure  are,  by  judicious  treatment  and  hygienic  manacrement 
becoming  every  day  more  frequent  and  more  widely  extended 

In  reference  to  the  prognosis  of  individual  forms  or  cases  of  Phthisis 
we  must  regard  acute  Phthisis  as  generally  fatal.    The  difficulty  here 
lies  in  the  diagnosis.    Once  recognised,  however,  the  persistency  of 
intense  fever,  with  rapid  emaciation  and  formation  of  cavities,  give  us 
little  hope  of  a  favourable  termination. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  Phthisis,  the  prognosis  should  be  very 
guarded,  but  on  the  whole  encouraging.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more 
slowly  it  advances,  the  less  fever  and  emaciation,  and  the  better  the 
appetite,  the  more  probability  exists  of  an  arrestment. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  favourable  symptoms  are  limitation  of  the 
disease  to  one  lung,  dulness  not  extensive,  and  not  increasing  rapidly  • 
no  persistency  of  moist  rattle  ;  expectoration  moderate  ;  fever  trifling  • 
emaciation  not  great ;  capability  of  taking  nourishment  and  a  certatn 
amount  of  exercise.  The  unfavourable  symptoms  are  continuous 
lever,  quick  pulse,  haemoptysis  repeated,  pi'ofuse  expectoration,  rapid 
sottemng  of  the  tubercle,  and  its  deposition  in  both  lungs;  bad 
appetite  and  impaired  digestion  ;  increasing  emaciation  ;  profuse  dia- 
plioresis,  and  the  existence  of  unfavourable  complications. 

^  Lancet,  pp.  487  ot  scq. 
TJie  Elements  of  I'ro-nosis  in  Consumption.  Londoii,  1865. 
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In  the  third  stage,  the  favourable  signs  are  the  existence  of  a  cavity  m 
one  luiH^-  gnrding  or  other  moist  rattles  occasionally  disappearing,  and 
the  excavatioS  becoming  dry,  with  blowing  sounds;  gradual  flattening 
of  the  sub-clavicular  space,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  chest  move  treely. 
Further,  the  disease  in  the  opposite  lung  absent,  or  if  present  slight, 
without  a  tendency  to  extend;  coarse  friction  sounds  over  the  cavity; 
and  a  general  tendency  to  concentration,  density,  and  fixity  oi  the 
lesion.  The  favourable  symptoms  accompanying  these  local  changes 
are,  a  tranquil  pulse,  no  fever  or  sweating,  emaciation  _  checked, 
tolerable  appetite,  and  capability  of  digesting  nutriment,  diminished 
cough  and  expectoration,  power  of  taking  more  exercise  and  gaming 
flesh,  and  absence  of  complications. 

On  the  other  hand  the  unfavourable  symptoms  are  the  converse  of 
these,  especiaUy  cavities  on  both  sides,  loud  moist  and  gurgling  rattles, 
increasing  dyspnoea,  profuse  expectoration,  especially  of  greenish  or 
ichorous  "matter,  extreme  emaciation,  anorexia,  nausea,  vonaitmg  and 
incapability  of  retaining  or  digesting  nutriment,  profuse  diaphoresis 
and  quick  pulse,  fever,  and  restlessness  at  night.  If  now  any  serious 
complication  arises,  more  particularly  continued  diarrhoea,  albuminous 
urine  with  oedema  of  the  feet  or  ankles,  laryngitis,  or  pneumo- thorax, 
&c.  &c.,  death  is  not  very  distant.  It  is  very  rarely  that  haemoptysis 
proves  fatal,  but  should  it  occur  profusely  when  weakness  is  extreme 
death  may  be  immediate. 

Y.  Treatment  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

The  treatment  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  up  to  a  recent  period,  has 
been  too  much  governed  by  a  desire  to  relieve  symptoms — in  other 
words,  has  been  more  palliative  than  curative.  Unfortunately  the 
remedies  useful  for  the  former  purpose  are  altogether  incompatible  for 
the  latter,  and  ultimately  even  fail  to  relieve  the  functional  derange- 
ments to  which  they  are  directed.  A  study  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Phthisis  is  dependent, — 
firstly,  on  impoverishment  of  the  blood ;  secondly,  on  exudations  into 
the  lung,  which  assume  a  tubercular  character ;  and  thirdly,  on  de- 
struction of  the  lung,  owing  to  the  successive  deposition  and  softening 
of  these.  It  follows  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  cough  or 
favour  expectoration,  our  chief  attention  should  be  directed  to  improve 
the  faulty  nutrition,  to  cause  absorption  of  the  tubercular  exudation, 
to  arrest  the  ulcerative  process  ;  and,  lastly,  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  The  special  treatment  required  in  individual  cases  should  be 
made  subordinate  to  these  great  ends — at  all  events  should  not  be 
opposed  to  them.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  treatment  as  general 
and  special :  the  first  directed  to  favour  the  removal  of  the  pulmonary 
lesion ;  the  second  to  check  occasional  symptoms  and  complications. 

General  Treatment  op  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.— The  great  in- 
dication in  the  treatment  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  should  be  to 
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improve  tlie  nutrition  of  the  economy.    Tliis  does  not  merely  consist 
in  mcreasmg  the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality  ofTl  e  food  but 
m  employing  all  those  means  which  shall  secuie-Kt  an  ap  ^opkaS 
diet;  2d,  causing  its  assimilation,  and  the  formation 'oTgoSd  bC 
3d  securing  the  proper  purification  of  this  hy  the  atmosDhere  4th 

tTsuis'  f  cys'bvTuffi'  ''''  LrnSrtoti^ 

tissues  IS  created  by  sufficient  exercise ;  and  5th,  that  the  offrtP 
matters  be  properly  excreted  from  the  economy  by  thrLmctor^Ps 
^1  these  processes  are  comprehended  in  the  function  of  mi?  Zn 
We  shall  most_  concisely  convey  our  ideas  as  to  the  best  mean^^^^^^^ 
inpi^asmg  nutrition  in  phthisical  cases,  under  the  distinct  heads  of 
1^1?    OnTo^^'^l'^^r  Atmosphere,  Climate,  Exercise,  and  Battng 
Uut     One  of  the  leading  symptoms  in  cases  of  Phthisis  is  the 

foo^/"?t1;  r^'TT'  ""''"''''''^  ^PP^^i^^'  P°--  of  taking 
food     it  IS  true  that  many  cases  persistently  assure  you  that  the? 

eat  heartily  but  on  careful  inquiry  they  wiU  admit  their  appetite  II 

easily  satisfied,  or  that  they  are  small  eaters.    Even  the  frieAds  soine! 

times  assert  that  the  patients  eat  as  usual,  that  they  have  observed  no 

diange  and  so  on,  the  fact  being  that  the  nutritive  matter  actuaHy 

taicen  into  the  economy  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.    So  Httle  obse/- 

vation  and  attention  do  those  affected  exhibit  concerning  their  own 

i-nTh^^r^o^fflT'''''  "^^-^^^  ^'^?P'''^  *°  ^'^P^^^^^^^  '"'^"^y  circumstance 
m  the  most  flattering  point  of  view,  that  it  is  far  from  uncommon  for 

tliem  to  declare  themselves  as  constantly  getting  better  un  to  fliP 

moment  of  their  death.    I  have  frequently  pointed  out  to  my  cHnilal 

P.T   i  J'  '-^''  .^^^  ''^P^''*'  °f  ^^^6^®  cases  taken  down  by  the  clerk 
at  the  bed-side,  m  answer  to  questions,  it  has  been  recorded  day  after 
day  that  the  appetite  is  better  and  better,  while  the  patients  are 
visibly  getting  more  emaciated,  more   weak,   and   at  lenc^th  die 
Among  the  poor  and  half-starving  population,  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  IS  not  the  appetite  or  desii^e  for  food  that  fails,  so  much  as  the 
tood  itselL  _  The  result  here,  however,  is  the  same,  viz.  that  the  body 
IS  not  sufficiently  nourished,  that  the  tissues  disintegrate  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  be  supplied  with  new  substance,  and  that  the  blood  is 
deficient  m  what  is  so  necessary  for  supporting  health. 

In  all  cases  of  Phthisis  Piilmonalis  the  diet  should  be  o-enerous 
consisting  of  boiled  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  toasted  bread^  and  ali 
kinds  of  animal  food,  and  farinaceous  puddings.  Acid  substances  and 
drinks  should  be  as  a  rule  avoided,  the  tendency  to  dyspepsia  from  too 
much  acidity  being  generally  present.  After  dinner  a  glass  or  two  of 
generous  wine  (sherry)  or  two  or  three  glasses  of  sound  claret  (not  acid) 
may  be  indulged  in.  As  much  variety  as  possible  should  be  secured 
and.  every  pams  taken  by  good  cooking  and  superior  quality  of  the  viands 
to  tempt  the  weak  and  capricious  appetite.    As  to  quantity,  I  have 

PnZh'Thf ""T^"''^^  ^^'^^'S  it.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  take 
enougii ,  the  which  once  accomplished  amelioration  in  all  the  symptoms 
may  be  confidently  predicted.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  mere  eating  and  loading  the  stomach,  without  a  proper  digestion 
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and  assimilation,  can  be  of  little  "benefit.  In  this  respect  mdividuals 
differ,  some  doing  best  with  two  or  three  meals  a  day,  whilst  others 
find  that  eating  more  frequently,  but  less  at  a  time,  answers  better. 
In  nothing  is  the  constant  attendance  of  a  judicious  medical  man  more 
serviceable  than  in  watching  the  effects  of  diet,  and  observing  from  its 
influence  on  each  individual  case  how  it  should  be  regulated. 

When  fever  runs  high,  the  pulse  is  quick  and  the  tongue  furred, 
there  will  naturally  be  no  disposition  to  take  solid  food.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  should  take  care  that  nutritious  drinks  are  regularly 
administered,  especially  beef-tea  and  milk,  and  seize  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  a  more  substantial  diet.  Many  may  think  that  in 
most  acute  cases,  or  during  an  intercurrent  attack  of  pneumonia, 
these  rules  should  be  departed  from.  Formerly,  indeed,  antiphlogistics 
and  the  local  application  of  leeches  were  employed ;  but  it  has  now 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  even  in  acute  cases  of  pneumonia 
itself,  in  vigorous  constitutions,  such  practice  is  injurious  :^  how  much 
more,  then,  would  it  be  so  in  cases  of  Phthisis  ?  Inflammations  are  now 
recognised  to  be  diseases  of  weakness,  and  we  feed  them  as  we  do 
fevers,  with  the  most  marked  success.  When  therefore  attacks  of 
either  supervene  during  the  progress  of  Phthisis,  so  far  from  doing 
anything  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  economy,  the  most  anxious 
care  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  counteract,  by 
aU  the  support  he  can  administer,  the  future  exhaustion  of  his  patient. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
food  may  frequently  be  observed  to  benefit  cases  of  Phthisis,  especially 
among  the  half-starved  poor  ;  the  more  so  if  associated  with  change  of 
scene,  active  exercise,  or  varied  employment.  The  treatment  practised 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century  by  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Erskine,  near 
Glasgow,  which  consisted  in  freely  administering  beefsteaks  and 
porter,  and  causing  exercise  to  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  excited  con- 
sideraiile  attention  in  its  day  by  the  success  it  occasioned.  I  have 
been  informed  that  in  America  the  consumptive  patient,  by  eating  the 
bone  marrow  of  the  buffalo  on  the  prairies,  is  at  length  enabled  to 
hunt  down  the  animal.  I  have  known  several  young  men  on  large 
sheep  farms  in  Australia  cure  their  tubercular  lungs  by  eating  fat 
mutton  and  galloping  about  on  horseback.  Whenever  food  rich  in  fat 
can  be  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  it  will  produce  like  effects,  and 
hence  the  occasional  value  of  bacon,  pork  chops,  caviare,  suet,  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  such  as  milk,  cream,  and  butter. 

Cod-liver  Oil. — All  good  food  must  consist  of  a  proper  mixture  of 
albuminous,  fatty,  and  mineral  principles.  The  two  former,  holding 
the  third  in  solution,  after  being  prepared  by  the  digestive  fluids  form 
a  molecular  fluid — the  chyle — out  of  which  the  blood  is  formed.  In 
Phthisis,  however,  the  process  of  chylification  is  impaired  ;  the  fatty 
constituents  of  the  food  are  not  separated  from  it  and  assimilated,  or 
they  are  deficient,  as  very  conmionly  results  from  a  dislike  to  fatty 
substances.    In  either  case,  the  blood  abounds  in  the  albuminous 

1  See  the  author's  Treatise  on  the  Restorative  Treatment  of  Pneumonia,  3d  edit.  1866. 
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elements,  and  when  exuded  into  the  lungs,  as  we  have  seen,  forms 
tubercle.     To  induce  health,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  nutritive 
elements  which  are  diminished,  and  this  is  done  directly  by  adding  a 
pure  animal  oil  to  the  food.    By  so  doing,  we  form  richer  chyle  and 
better  blood ;  we  restore  the  balance  of  nutrition,  which  has  been  dis- 
turbed ;  respiration  is  again  active  in  excreting  more  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
the  tissues  once  more  attract  from  the  blood  the  elementary  molecules 
so  necessary  for  their  maintenance  ;  the  entire  economy  is  renovated, 
so  that  while  the  histogenetic  processes  are  revived,  the  histolytic 
changes  in  the  tubercle  itself  also  are  stimulated,  and  the  whole  dis- 
appears.   We  have  previously  seen  that  food  rich  in  fat  will  occa- 
sionally produce  these  effects,  but  then  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  must  not  have  undergone  any  great  diminution.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  patient  is  unable  to  tolerate  such  kind  of 
food,  which  is  not  digested.    Under  these  circumstances,  cod-liver  oil 
is  directly  indicated,  by  giving  which  we  save  the  digestive  apparatus, 
as  it  were,  the  trouble  of  separating  fluid  fats  from  the  food.  By 
giving  the  oil  directly  in  quantity,  a  large  proportion  of  it  enters  the 
system,  unites  with  the  albumen,  and  thereby  forms  the  molecular 
basis  so  essential  for  the  chyle.    Since  the  days  of  Liebig,  chemists 
have  generally  supposed  that  albumen  forms  the  basis  of  the  tissues, 
and  is  a  flesh-former,  while  fat  is  necessary  for  respiration,  and  by  its 
decomposition  furnishes  heat.    An  unacquaintance  with  histology  is 
the  cause  of  this  error,  fat  being  demonstrably  necessary  for  the 
development  and  support  of  muscle  and  of  every  tissue.    This  has 
recently  been  further  shown  by  the  investigations  into  the  diet  of 
labourers  by  E.  Smith,  the  feeding  of  animals  by  Lawers  and  Gilbert, 
and  the  experiments  of  Haughton,  Frankland,  Fick,  and  Wislicenus. 
Hence  the  universal  craving  and  necessity  for  fat  by  the  vigorous  and 
working  man,  whilst  a  dislike  to  it  is  a  strong  symptom  of  inherent 
weakness,  and  an  incapability  of  assimilating  it  the  chief  cause  of 
tubercular  disease. 

It  was  in  the  years  1840  and  '41  that  I  found  cod-liver  oil  used 
very  generally  in  the  G-erman  hospitals  in  all  scrofulous  and  phthisical 
cases.  In  England  it  at  one  period  had  been  employed  in  Manchester, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  Drs.  Kay  and  Bardsley,  in 
rheumatism,  but  had  fallen  into  neglect.  In  the  hospitals  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Berlin,  I  watched  with  great  care  the  effects  of  the  oil  in 
several  cases  of  Consumption,  and  satisfied  myself  of  its  remarkable 
powers  as  a  nutrient,  under  circumstances  which  in  British  hospitals 
would  have  been  attended  with  little  hope.  In  the  autumn  of  1841, 
therefore,  I  published  a  monograph  containing  an  account  of  what  was 
then  known  of  this  substance,  and  recommended  it  especially  to  my 
countrymen,  both  from  theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  as  a  valuable 
remedy  in  Phthisis.^  The  first  physician  who  tried  it  in  the  Eoyal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  Dr.  Spittal ;  but  so  little  were  druggists 

1  See  tlie  author's  treatise  on  theOloum  Jecoris  Asclli,  &c.  1841  :  also  with  x\ppendix, 
1847. 
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acquainted  with  the  oil,  that  I  found  on  visiting  his  wards  that  all 
the  patients  were  taking  linseed  oil.  The  same  mistake  had  pre- 
viously occurred  to  Eush,  in  Berlin.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
get  it  made  expressly,  which,  after  a  time,  was  done  by  the  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Co.,  oil  merchants,  Leith-walk,  who  for  many  years 
made  the  purest  cod-liver  oil  in  Great  Britain,  which  they  sent 
over  the  country  at  the  moderate  rate  of  16s.  a  gallon.  When  in 
the  course  of  time  it  was  asked  fox  in  London,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  the 
eminent  druggist  in  Oxford-street,  cau.sed  a  very  pure  oil  to  be 
made  from  the  livers  of  the  cod,  which,  however,  was  so  expensive, 
that  he  dispensed  it  at  the  rate  of  half-a-crown  an  ounce.  I 
was  consequently  written  to  by  numerous  persons  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  thus  the  means  of  causing  hundreds  of  gallons 
to  be  distributed  by  the  Messrs.  Parker  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Gradually,  its  value  was  generally  appreciated  throughout  Scotland, 
and  was  extending  in  England,  when  it  was  tried  in  the  Brompton 
Consumption  Hospital  of  London.  In  1849,  Br.  Williams  pub- 
lished a  paper,  in  which,  from  extensive  trial  of  the  remedy,  its 
value  and  mode  of  action  were  confirmed,  a  result  still  further  sup- 
ported by  the  Keport  of  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital,  pub- 
lished in  1851.  Since  then  the  employment  of  cod-liver  oil  in 
Phthisis  has  been  almost  universal,  and  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  remove  that  hopelessness  and  despair  with  which  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  had  been  previously  accompanied.  In  1841,  it 
was  unknown  in  our  druggists'  shops,  except  here  and  there,  where  it 
was  kept  in  small  quantities  for  the  use  of  tanners,  who,  curiously 
enough,  had  discovered  that  it  possessed  far  superior  power  to  all  other 
fatty  substances  in  penetrating  and  softening  leather.  At  that  time 
the  eminent  Edinburgh  druggists,  Duncan  and  Flockhart,  did  not 
dispense  one  gallon  in  the  year,  whereas  at  present  they  dispense 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  gallons  annually. 

A  most  extensive  experience  has  now  amply  confirmed  the  opinion 
I  published  regarding  it  thirty  years  ago — viz.  "  That  no  remedy  has 
so  rapidly  restored  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  patient,  improved  the 
nutritive  functions  generally,  stopped  or  diminished  the  emaciation, 
checked  the  perspiration,  quieted  the  cough  and  expectoration,  and 
produced  a  most  favourable  influence  on  the  local  disease.  Many 
individuals  presenting  the  emaciation,  profuse  sweats,  constant  cough 
and  expectoration,  as  most  prominent  symptoms,  with  a  degree  of 
weakness  that  prevented  their  standing  alone,  after  a  few  weeks'  use 
of  it,  are  enabled  to  get  up  with  ease  and  walk  about,  with  a  visible 
improvement  in  their  general  health,  and  an  increased  amount  of 
flesh."  Thus  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  analeptic  {avakafi^dvoi,  to 
repair)  or  general  restorative,  being  digestible  where  no  other  kind  of 
animal  food  can  be  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  the  tissues 
with  a  proper  amount  of  fatty  material.  It  is  not  by  a  chemical  so 
much  as  by  a  histological  process  that  the  result  is  produced. 

By  some,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  superiority  of  cod-liver 
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oil  over  other  fatty  substances  is  owing  to  the  iodine,  bromine  resin 
and  other  medicaments  it  contains.    Eut  tlie  quantity  of  these  dru-s 
in  cod-hver  ml  is  very  minute,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  no  combination  of  them  given  internally  has  any  effect  on  the 
progress  ot  Phthisis.   Hence  the  idea  of  giving  a  watery  extract  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  when  the  oil  cannot  be  taken,  appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous 
in  theory,  and  unlikely  to  succeed  in  practice.    On  the  other  hand 
tliere  are  so  few  persons  who  cannot  take  the  oH  when  it  is  absolutelv 
necessary,  that  such  preparations  need  be  very  seldom  emploved  I 
liave  known  many  individuals  who  prefer  the  brown  and  apparently 
nauseous  to  the  light  and  comparatively  pure  oil.    In  all  cases  tliat 
kind  ol  oil  IS  best  that  is  most  readily  tolerated  by  the  stomach 
Ihose  who  at  first  express  dislike  to  the  remedy,  by  a  little  persever- 
ance may  be  made  to  take  it  readily;  if  not,  they  should  try  whether 
It  be  retained  best  immediately  before,  immediately  after,  or  in  the 
intervals  of  meals.    The  crunching  a  biscuit,  or  a  lump  of  su^ar  pn 
which  there  has  been  placed  a  drop  of  some  essential  oil,  sometimes 
removes  the  difficulty.    At  others,  a  little  coffee,  orange  wine,  or  a 
bitter,  and  occasionally  slightly  warming  the  oil,  so  as  to  render  it 
more  fluid,  answer  well.    By  these  or  similar  methods,  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  the  oil  cannot  be  taken. 

Numerous  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  cod-liver  oil  such 
as  shark,  dugong,  and  skate  oils,  cocoa-nut  oil,  neat's-foot  oil,  &c. 
Any  of  these  substances,  including  cream  and  butter,  so  long  as 
they  can  be  assimilated,  and  do  not  prove  purgative,  are  beneficial 
m  Phthisis.    It  will  be  found,  however,  that,  of  all  oleaginous 
matters  known,  cod-liver  oil  is  the  most  generally  useful  and  the 
best.    Dr.  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  recommended  that  it  should  be  used 
externally,  but  extensive  trial  has  demonstrated  what  physiology 
teaches,  viz.  that  the  skin,  being  only  slightly  peiwious  to  sub- 
stances from  without,  cannot  be  made  the  vehicle  for  introducing 
nutritive  matter.    Dr.  Buist,  of  Aberdeen,  recommended  injections 
into  the  rectum,  but  objections  to  the  use  of  constant  euemata  in 
this  country  are  insurmountable,  and  although  useful  as  a  temporary 
measure,  cannot  be  made  available  to  a  sufficient  degree  for  the  cure 
of  a  disease  like  Phthisis.    What  then  is  really  required  is  not  oil 
added  directly  to  the  blood,  but  oil  digested  and  emulsionized  by  the 
pancreatic  and  other  intestinal  fluids  ;  a  truth  which  has  induced  Dr. 
Dpbell  to  recommend  that  before  administration  it  should  be  mixed 
with  pancreatic  juice. 

In  most  cases  where  there  is  fever,  rapid  pulse,  and  furred 
tongue,  cod-liver  oil  is  no  more  tolerable  than  food.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  should  not  be  insisted  on.  It  will  also  be  judicious, 
when  taken  for  any  length  of  time,  to  intermit  its  use  now  and  then 
■for  a  few  weeks,  and  give  in  its  stead  a  vegetable  bitter.  By  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  the  medical  practitioner  will  easily  satisfy 
himself  that  ill  this  substance  he  possesses  a  most  valuable  means  of 
prolonging  life,  and  sometimes  even  of  causing  permanent  cure  iu 
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riitliisis  Pulmonalis,  especially  when  the  benefits  it  confers  are  con- 
joined with  the  other  methods  of  general  treatment  to  be  noticed. 

An  additional  benefit  has  followed  the  obvious  good  effects  of  cod- 
liver  oil  ill  Phthisis,  as  stated  by  Dr.  E.  Smith,  who  says :  "A  prime 
reason  of  the  good  which  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  cod  oil 
is  the  regular  supply  of  fat  to  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
taken  it  in  due  quantity;  and  a  great  merit  in  the  introduction  of 
it  to  general  use  is  in  having  led  inquirers  to  prove  the  very  im- 
portant part  which  fat  plays  in  the  animal  system,  and  the  real 
necessity  for  it  which  exists  in  all  persons  and  particularly  in 
the  young."  i  This  observation  evidently  results  from  the  histology, 
pathology,  and  treatment  of  Phthisis  which  for  so  many  years  we 
Lave  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  profession. 

Pure  Atmosphere. — If  it  be  essential  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition  to 
supply  the  blood  with  those  materials  which  are  necessary  for  building 
up  the  tissues  and  compensating  the  waste  they  undergo  during  their 
action,  it  is  equally  so  that  such  materials  should  be  properly  prepared 
and  fitted  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Of  the 
various  processes  necessary  to  this  end  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  that  of  respiration  is  the  chief,  the  object  of  wliicli  is  constantly 
to  introduce  into  the  blood  from  the  atmospheric  air  a  certain  amount 
of  oxygen,  and  constantly  to  give  off  from  the  blood  to  the  air  a 
corresponding  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  the  lungs  be  feeble 
or  diseased,  their  action  is  of  course  diminished,  a  circumstance 
which  only  renders  it  the  more  necessary  that  no  difficulty  to 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  should  be  allowed  to  originate  from  a 
deterioiiated  constitution  of  the  air  itself  But  this  truth  is  one  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  impress  upon  patients,  the  irritability 
of  whose  chests  and  whose  susceptibility  to  cold  induce  them  to  close 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  thus  prevent  fresh  air  from  entering  their 
rooms.  Now,  while  the  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  lungs 
makes  no  impression  upon  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere  at  large,  it 
soon  sensibly  deteriorates  the  amount  of  air  inclosed  in  a  moderate- 
sized  room,  the  breathing  of  which  is  most  destructive  to  the  phthi- 
sical invalid.  Instead  of  inhaling  only  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
expiring  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen,  they  take  in  a  sensible 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  at  each  inspiration,  which  poisons  the 
arterial  blood,  renders  it  less  fit  for  nutrition,  irritates  and  burdens 
the  lungs,  occasions  languor,  bad  appetite,  pallor  of  countenance,  and 
indeed  every  evil  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  physician  to 
remove.  Moreover,  good  diet  and  cod-liver  oil  must  be  useless  unless 
a  vigorous  respiration  exists  at  the  same  time,  as  they  tend  to  increase 
the  carbonaceous  elements  in  the  frame,  which  are  mostly  excreted 
by  the  lungs.  A  proper  ventilation  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
patient  is  therefore  absolutely  essential,  and  this  rule  especially  applies 
to  the  sleeping  room.  The  majority  of  mankind  spend  one-third  of 
their  life  in  sleep,  while  the  invalid  often  remains  in  the  bed  or 

^  On  Consumption,  j\  3J8. 
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bedroom  mucli  longer.  How  important  then  is  it  to  secure  a  pure 
breathing  air  during  this  period ! 

^  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  ago  since  I  became  convinced  of  the 
injury  of  shuttmg  up  patients  in  their  rooms  during  winter  and 
regulating  the  temperature,  as  was  formerly  the  custom  A  yonmr 
man,  with  cavities  in  his  lungs,  who  had  borne  confinement  in  thil 
way  tolerably  well  for  a  winter,  found  it  so  irksome  on  a  second  trial 
that  on  one  occasion  he  went  out  and  walked  to  the  top  of  Arthur's 
Seat.  _  Instead  of  being  worse,  he  that  day  ate  his  dinner  with 
appetite,  all  his  symptoms  were  moderated,  and  under  the  combined 
influence  of  pure  air  and  exercise  he  not  only  was  better,  but 
ultimately  worked  out  a  perfect  cure,  and  is  now  alive  in  good  health. 
Since  then  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  satisfying  myself  of 
the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  securing  free  ventilation  and 
pure  air  to  consumptives. 

These  points  are  dwelt  on  as  forcibly  as  possible,  because  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  partly  as  the  result  of  custom  or  prejudice  and  partly 
m  consequence  of  the  severity  and  changeableness  of  the  climate, 
a  good  ventilation  of  the  house  and  sleeping  room  is,  in  this  country, 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.    In  all  cases,  however,  it  merits  the 
especial  attention  of  the  physician.    Hence  he  should  regard  the 
position  of  the  house,  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  winds,  the  windows 
of  the  sitting-room,  and  the  place  in  it  occupied  by  the  patient,  how 
the  bed  is  placed  in  reference  to  the  door  and  windows,  &c.   The  great 
end  he  should  aim  at  is  to  surround  his  patients  with  as  much  2mre 
air  as  possible-,  consistent  with  warmth  and  absence  of  draughts,  a 
problem  often  very  difficult  to  work  out.   There  should  be  no  cm-tains 
round  the  bed,  an  open  fire  should  burn  in  the  room  during  winter, 
in  itself  an  excellent  ventilator,  the  bed  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
free  from  the  direct  draught  between  the  fire  and  the  door  or  window, 
and  only  a  moderate  temperature  permitted,  as  when  in  bed  the  patient 
ought  not  to  feel  cold.   In  summer,  good  ventilation  should  be  secured 
by  letting  down  the  windows  an  inch  or  so  at  the  top — an  excellent 
method,  first  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  McCormack,  of  Belfast, 
and  one  which,  indeed,  is  at  all  times  available  in  this  country; 
unfortunately,  abroad,  the  construction  of  the  windows  does  not 
admit  of  it.    The  necessity  of  constantly  breathing  pure  air  should 
prevent  the  phthisical  patient  from  attending  crowded  assemblies, 
table  d'hStts,  theatres,  concerts,  or  any  amusements  where  the  atmo- 
sphere must  necessarily  be  deteriorated,  and  which,  being  breathed 
for  hours,  almost  invariably  exacerbates  the  symptoms  and  increases 
the  malady.    It  is  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  breathing  a  purer 
air  all  day,  and  the  necessary  avoidance  of  crowded  and  closed  rooms 
at  night,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  upper  classes  of  society  experience 
much  of  the  good  effects  of  residing  in  certain  places  famed  for 
their  climate — the  next  point  we  must  consider. 

Climate. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  warm  climates  were 
beneficial  for  consumptive  patients,  and  artificially  heated  temperatures. 
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cow-honses,  and  other  contrivances  were  liad  resort  to,  to  compass  this 
end.  But  it  will  be  invariably  observed  that  unaccustomed  warmth, 
the  excessive  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  or  the  climate  of  India 
and  other  tropical  countries,  is  most  injurious.  Continuous  frost 
and  cold  are  in  themselves  beneficial,  but  by  preventing  the  individual 
taking  exercise  in  the  open  air  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  re- 
commended. What  is  really  required  is  a  cool  temperate  climate,  free 
from  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which  should  range  from  55°  to 
66°  Fahr.  during  the  day,  and  from  45°  to  55°  at  night.  The  air  should 
be  dry,  or  with  only  slight  moisture,  little  rain,  and  a  clear  bright 
sun.  Such  an  exhilarating  climate,  in  which  exercise  can  be  taken 
almost  daily  in  the  open  air  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  is 
the  best  for  the  consumptive  patient.  It  exists  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection on  the  north  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cannes  and 
Savona  in  the  western,  and  between  Spezzia  and  Pisa  in  the  eastern 
Eiviera.  It  may  also  be  found  in  various  places  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Spain,  especially  at  Malaga;  on  the  North  African  shore, 
such  as  Algeria  and  Egypt,  and  many  other  places.  In  the  western 
hemisphere  suitable  places  may  be  found,  especially  iu  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Australia  the  southern  shores  of  Victoria. 
The  native  of  the  British  Isles  who  visits  the  sheltered  nooks 
of  the  south  European  shore  between  Cannes  and  Pisa  will  be 
struck  with  the  bright  sun,  clear  atmosphere,  genial  yet  bracing 
air,  steady  temperature,  verdure,  and  brilliant  vegetation  which  sur- 
round him  from  January  to  March  i — months  which  at  home 
are  characterised  by  frost,  snow,  rain,  fog,  gloom,  bleak  winds, 
and  a  barren  vegetation.  After  this  period,  however,  the  picture 
is  reversed.  Then  a  hot  and  sultry  atmosphere,  a  scorching  sun, 
an  intolerable  glare,  innumerable  mosquitoes,  a  brown  and  burnt-up 
vegetation  exist,  while  at  home  there  prevail  a  genial  atmosphere,  cool 
breezes,  moderate  sunbeams,  a  varying  sky,  an  emerald  foliage,  and  a 
charming  variety  of  mountain  and  lake  which  gives  all  that  can  be 
desired.  I  do  not  know  a  better  winter  residence  for  the  invalid  than 
some  sheltered  bay  in  the  western  Eiviera,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  sea  being  immediately  in  front  of  his  house,  and  innumerable  little 
valleys  of  the  Alps  close  behind  it,  he  can  at  all  times  protect  him- 
self from  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.  Many  observa- 
tions have  satisfied  me  that  the  still,  warm,  and  moist  relaxing 
atmosphere,  though  of  the  greatest  service  in  cases  of  asthma,  is 
injurious  to  the  phthisical  invalid.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  sharp  winds,  and  especially  east  winds.  This  at  Mentone  is 
readily  done  by  walking  out  of  the  back  door  of  your  house  directly 
into  some  protected  Alpine  valley.  In  this  country,  however  far 
we  go  west,  it  is  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  as  a  general  rule 

'  1^"  <  w"  '"^J'!'''*  J  '^^"""^^  strongly  recommond  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Henrv  Bonnet's 
work,  '  W.nter  in  the  South  of  Europe  "  although  the  views  expressedT  L  texrare 
rSed  to"™  experience,  aud  careful  examination  of'^tho  great  advaiitages 
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North  Britain  more  especially  should  be  avoided  from  January  till  tlie 
end  of  May.  In  summer  and  autumn,  on  the  other  hand  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  cool  atmosphere  of  Scotland  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
benefit,  especially  as  we  find  it  on  the  shores  of  a  Highland  lake  ad- 
mitting of  every  variety  of  exercise,  active  and  passive,  in  the  open 
air.  Indeed,  whatever  advantages  may  result  from  a  well-chosen 
winter  residence,  carelessness  in  fixing  on  a  proper  habitation  during 
summer  may  more  than  counterbalance  the  good  previously  obtained 
It  is  by  perseverance  in  well-doing  tliat  the  great  end  of  cure  is  to 
be  arrived  at. 

For  winter,  the  best  climate  for  the  consumptive  invalid  in  this 
country  is  the  south  coast,  extending  from  Hastings  on  the  east  to 
Penzance  on  the  west  side,  including  the  several  stations  of  Bourne- 
mouth, Ventnor,  Sidmouth,  and  Torquay.  In  Scotland,  Eothsay,  and 
in  Ireland,  Cork,  are  the  best  stations.  To  the  large  mass  of  persons 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  even  these  advantages,  every  ojDpor- 
tunity  should  be  seized  on  of  going  out  when  the  weather  admits  of  it. 
It  is  not  so  much  to  a  foreign  climate  itself  as  to  the  facility  it  affords 
for  enjoying  exercise,  and  free  atmosphere,  without  the  risks  that  pre- 
vail in  Great  Britain,  that  the  benefit  is  to  be  attributed.  With  proper 
care,  however,  much  may  be  done  at  home,  and  many  cases  have  been 
permanently  cured  in  this  country  by  means  of  a  hygienic  treatment, 
-conducted  on  the  principles  we  are  advocating. 

I^or  summer,  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  especially  the  beautiful 
bays  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  near  Tarbet,  offer  the  best  resi- 
dence for  the  consumptive.  Here  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loch 
Long  furnishes  the  visitor  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  marine  as 
well  as  of  a  fresh-water  lake,  both  which  are  so  situated  tliat  the  most 
perfect  protection  from  wind,  combined  with  shade,  is  close  at  hand. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  patient  that  carelessness 
in  summer  too  often  more  than  counterbalances  the  good  results  that 
have  been  obtained  in  winter. 

Exercise. — The  best  stimulant  for  nutrition  is  appropriate  exercise, 
which  by  accelerating  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and  causing 
natural  wasting  of  the  tissues,  excites  the  demand  for  substance  to 
repair  it.    It  will  generally  be  found  useless  to  give  nutriment,  even 
when  combined  with  pure  air  and  good  climate,  unless,  by  means  of 
exercise,  air  be  forced  into  the  lungs  in  somewhat  increased  quantity, 
and  circulated  by  means  of  the  blood  throughout  the  system.  And 
here  it  is  that  favoured  localities  are  of  so  much  value,  by  tempting 
the  invalid  out  of  the  house,  and  permitting  him  to  remain  there, 
without  encountering  cold,  wind,  rain,  or  other  risks  to  which  he  is 
exposed  in  this  country.    All  exercise,  however,  should  stop  short 
of  considerable  fatigue.    I  say  considerable,  because  some  patients  are 
always  indisposed  to  move,  and  plead  weakness  and  fatigue  as  incapa- 
citating them  from  any  exercise  whatever.    Walking,  or  riding  on 
horseback,  are  the  best  kinds  of  exercise  when  weakness  is  not  great. 
Slowly  climbing  a  hill  brings  all  the  muscles  into  action,  and  is  a  good 
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stimulant  to  the  respiratoiy  and  circulatoiy  systems.  All  violent, 
sudden,  and  unequal  exertions  should  be  avoided,  lieading  or  speaking 
aloud,  singing  or  practising  upon  some  wind  instrument,  may  be  per- 
mitted in  moderation,  when  the  disease  is  not  active,  but  should  never 
be  long  continued.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  injurious.  It  is  often 
better  to  take  a  little  exercise  at  a  time,  but  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  to  continue  it  regularly  and  methodically,  gradually  in- 
creasing its  amount  and  varying  its  character  as  the  strength  improves. 

Tor  those  who  are  weak  and  feel  soon  exhausted,  passive  exercise  is 
best,  such  as  in  a  carriage  or  in  a  boat,  of  course  well  wrapped  up  and 
protected  from  the  wind.  In  summer,  sitting  or  lying,  well  supported, 
in  a  boat  pulled  on  a  Highland  lake,  while,  for  occupation,  reading, 
mixed  with  a  little  fishing,  and  the  conversation  of  a  pleasant  com- 
panion— the  varying  tints  and  outlines  of  the  landscape  also  serving 
occasionally  to  occupy  the  attention — is  perhaps  the  most  salubrious 
kind  of  exercise  for  the  not  over- weakened  invalid.  For  the  same 
reason  long  voyages  at  sea  are  beneficial.  I  can  speak  witli  confidence 
of  the  three  months'  voyage  to  Australia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
commencing  about  the  eud  of  October.  The  climate  is  all  that  could 
be  wished  for,  the  trade-winds  assist  the  vessel  forward,  the  sea  breeze 
is  invicTorating,  and  the  life  on  deck  all  that  could  be  desired.  I 
have  known  many  persons,  very  ill  on  leaving,  lose  all  their  symptoms 
before  landing  at  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  Sultry  heat  on  shore  must 
then  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  visiting  neighbouring  mountains  or 
Tasmania  becomes  necessary  in  summer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ener- 
vating effect  of  extreme  heat.  The  return  voyage  should  be  carefully 
considered,  and  the  winter  at  Cape  Horn  especially  avoided. 

When  none  of  these  methods  are  available,  sitting  out  in  the  open 
air  should  always  be  insisted  on,  in  a  garden,  on  a  balcony,  or  even  at 
an  open  window,  anything  being  better  than  remaining  shut  up  in  a 
room  from  morning  to  night. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  concerning  hygiene,  the  patient 
requires  to  be  cautioned  and  carefully  watched.  For  if  some  feel  dis- 
posed to  do  too  little,  others  imagine  that  they  cannot  do  too  much. 
Under  the  idea  that  riding  v/as  beneficial,  I  have  known  a  man  hire 
a  horse,  and  gallop  about  until  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  did  not 
recover  for  a  fortnight.  Others  in  foreign  hotels  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  top  of  the  house  to  obtain  pure  air,  and  not  considered  the  exces- 
sive toil  imposed  upon  them  by  having  to  climb  the  lofty  stairs. 
Others  take  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  are  thus  led  into 
a  daily  fatiguing  walk  greater  than  their  strength  will  sustain.  Again, 
free  exposure  to  the  air  must  be  conjoined  with  avoidance  of  draughts 
and  cold  winds.  The  rapid  motion  of  a  carriage  through  a  dry  bracin" 
atmosphere  ia  often  too  much  for  the  invalid,  who  should  proceed 
slowly.  0arel(!ssness  and  often  an  unacquaintance  with  these  dan<'ers 
are  coiistantly  producing  mischief,  so  that  the  watching  and  re"-ulatin<r 
these  matters  will  requini  all  the  vigilance  of  the  pTOctitioner.  ° 

Bcdhinr/.—Theie  is  no  doubt  that  the  relation  betweeu  the  skin  and 
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lungs  is  very  intimate,  a  fact  better  observed  perhaps  in  Phthisis  than  in 
any  other  disease.  When  the  lung  can  no  lono^r  ex  ale  tht  Lm? 
amount  of  watery  vapour  whichis  required,  ikZpltedh^^^^^^ 
insensible  or  sensible  perspiration.  Any  sudden  lold  or  S  affe^^^^^^^ 
the  skin  IS  at  once  communicated  to  the  lungs  bv  iXx  action  2! 
exci  es  irritation  and  cough.  Now  this  susceptiMity  of  the  s^^^^^^^ 
far  from  being  prevented,  is  fostered  and  increased  bv  cons^^^^^^^^^^ 

wr^^V^-T^^'  closely  iTshLls  or  ^^^^^^^ 

warm  bathing,  ointments,  &c.  &c.  What  is  required  is  thit  the  kin 
should  be  kept  constantly  clean,  and  the  epLrmis  kTsebaceois 

Ttht.  wh  ''f  ".f        '''''''  ^^^'^  d-ly  reeved  by  COM 

of  a  ifw.  r  ^  ?  accustomed  to  the  appliLtion 

ot  a  lower  temperature,  and  rendered  less  liable  to  be  affected  bv 
changes  m  the  atmosphere  or  wind.  In  the  majority  of  cases  aL  a 
momentary  plunge  into  the  cold  bath  produces  a  glow  of  heat  and 

tlf!of    A    I  ^^P^^ary  circulation  of  the 

surface,  and  relieving  congestion  in  the  lungs.    When,  however,  in 
consequence  of  weakness,  such  reaction  is  not  experienced,  but  in  its 
t!''"'"'^!  headache  and  continued  cold,  then  either  a  tepid  bath 
should  be  employed,  or  the  sitz  bath,  and  sponging  rapidly  inly  the 
chest  and  throat  should  be  practised.    There  is  no  better  protection 
against  catching  frequent  colds  than  daHy  sponging  the  chest  with 
cold  water.    The  neck  and  chest,  however,  should  always  be  covered 
tbe  growth  of  beard  and  moustache  in  men  encouraged,  whHst  women 
should  avoid  low  dresses  and  always  be  prepared  with  an  extra  shawl 
to  throw  round  the  shoulders,  even  in  going  from  one  room  to  another 
through  an  exposed  lobby.    Eespirators  are  not  useful  in  convevina 
warm  air  into  the  lungs,  nature  having  carefully  provided  for  this  but 
by  acting  as  extra  pieces  of  clothing,  and  protecting  the  skin  of  the 
tace.    An  ordinary  comforter,  and  a  smaU  shawl  held  in  the  hand  to 
be  applied  to  the  face  on  encountering  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  is  a 
better  contrivance.  ' 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  with  regard  to  the  general  or 
hygienic  treatment  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  it  will,  we  trust  be  ap- 
parent that  all  the  means  spoken  of  unite  to  produce  one  result,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  alone  can  be  depended  upon.  It  will  be  of  little  use 
giving  good  diet  or  cod-liver  oil,  unless  a  pure  atmosphere  enter  the 
lungs,  so  that  chylification  may  produce  good  sanguification,  while  these 
m  their  turn  are  directly  stimulated  by  exercise  and  judicious  bathincr 
All  these  operations  work  together  for  good,  the  object  being  to  stimi?- 
iate  the  whole  nutritive  functions,  augment  appetite,  gradually  increase 
the  strength,  arrest  the  onward  progress  of  the  disease,  and  initiate  in 
It  tnat  retrograde  process  formerly  described,  which  shall  terminate  in 
neaitn  lo  arrive  at  this  end,  however,  a  special  treatment  will  be  re- 
quii-ea  tor  each  individual  case,  which  we  must  next  proceed  to  describe. 

_  Special  Treatment  of  Phthisis  Pl^lmonalis.— It  is  to  the  undue 
importance  so  frequently  given  to  the  special  as  distinguished  from 
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the  general  treatment  of  Phthisis  that  the  former  want  of  success 
may^be  attributed.  The  management  of  individual  symptoms  and 
the  administration  of  drugs,  so  far  from  being  tlie  chief,  should 
invariably  be  the  subordinate  part  of  our  object,  and  this  tor  the 
obvious  reason  that,  if  nutriment  succeed  in  checking  the  disease,  the 
symptoms  will  disappear  of  themselves.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
necessarily  happen  in  the  course  of  every  case  that  various  symptoms 
and  complications  will  press  themselves  upon  our  notice,  and  their 
palliation  or  removal,  while  still  continuing  our  general  efforts  at  cure, 
is  always  a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  only  by  studying 
individual  examples  of  the  disease,  observing  the  numerous  and 
varied  combinations  and  indications  that  each  presents,  that  the 
difficulties  the  practitioner  has  to  combat  in  this  way  can  possibly  be 
understood.  I  have  too  frequently  seen  patients  lying  in  bed,  ener- 
vated, without  appetite,  sweating  at  night,  and  apparently  sinking, 
with  a  mass  of  bottles  and  boxes  at  the  bedside  bewildering  to  con- 
template,—each  of  these  it  is  imagined  has  some  special  symptom  or 
purpose  to  fulfil,— such  as  lozenges,  drops,  and  mixtures,  to  relieve 
coughs ;  opiates  and  sedatives,  to  cause  sleep  and  diminish  irritability ; 
catechu,  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  acetate  of  lead,  to  check  diarrhoea  or 
arrest  haemoptysis ;  sulphuric  acid,  to  relieve  sweating  ;  chalk  and 
antacids,  to  combat  acidity  and  dyspepsia  ;  quinine,  iron,  or  bitters,  as 
tonics  ;  wine,  to  support  strength  ;  cod-liver  oil,  &c.  &c.  All  these  I 
have  seen  administered  at  intervals  about  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
stomach,  drenched  with  drugs,  is  utterly  prevented  from  performing  its 
healthy  functions.  Under  such  circumstances,  suspending  all  such 
supposed  remedies,  or  preventing  the  patient  from  having  recourse  to 
them  at  will,  is  often  the  best  introduction  to  an  improvement,  which 
the  cold  or  tepid  bath,  insisting  on  their  getting  up  and  going  into  the 
open  air,  has,  much  to  their  surprise,  tended  to  increase.  It  follows  that, 
in  aU  our  attempts  to  relieve  symptoms,  the  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  far  more  important  object  of 
arresting  and  ultimately  curing  the  disease  by  general  treatment. 
The  various  phenomena  that  present  themselves,  therefore,  should  be 
managed  as  follows. 

Loss  of  Appetite  and  Dyspepsia. — These  are  the  most  constant  and 
important  symptoms  of  Phthisis,  inasmuch  as  they  interfere  more 
than  any  other  with  the  nutritive  processes.  If  food,  or  its  substitute 
cod-liver  oil,  cannot  be  taken  and  digested,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
amelioration.  Here  we  should  avoid  a  mistake  into  which  the  inex- 
perienced are  very  liable  to  fall.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
phthisical  patients  to  tell  their  medical  attendants  that  their  appetite 
is  good,  and  that  they  eat  plentifully,  when  more  careful  inquiry 
proves  that  the  consumption  of  food  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  that 
they  loathe  every  kind  of  animal  diet.  We  should  never  be  satisfied 
with  general  statements,  but  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
taken,  when  sufficient  proof  will  be  discovered,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  of  the  derangement,  formerly  alluded  to,  of  the  appetite  and 
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digestive  powers.    Very  commonly  also  there  will  be  acid  and  nfhov 

symptoms  In  all  such  cases,  especially  if  too  much  medicine  has 
been  already  given,  the  stomach  shoukl  be  allowed  to  epise  itsel? 
before  anything  be  administered,  even  cod-liver  oil.  Sweet  mi  k  with 
oasted  bread,  and  small  portions  of  meat  nicely  coTed  o  al  to 
tempt  the  capricious  appetite,  should  be  tried.  Then  ten  drops  of  tl  e 
sp.  ammon.  aromat.,  given  every  four  hours  in  a  wTne  Zs M  of 
some  bitter  infusioi^  such  as  that  of  calumba  or  gentian  w1  h  a  UttJe 
.  aurantii,  tr.  cardamomi,  or  other  carminative^  In  tWs  wav  t  e 
stomach  often  regains  its  tone,  food  is  taken  better,  and  then  cod4iver 
0    may  be  tried  first  in  tea-spoonful  doses,  cautiously  increased  o 

tH^d     ShTuld    W'  "  P""!;  ''''  i'^^°"'  butt"r"may  1 

^^Lottl^^^^  ^-"^  -  symptoms^ 

"  t  'i  V  ^  ^^'^'''^  vomiting  on  takin- 

food.    In  the  later  stage  of  Phthisis,  vomiting  is  also  sometimes  occa- 

bv  mean?  o7  h""  °'  ^^T^V^"'  ''''  piVagation  of  reflex  actions, 
by  means  of  the  par  vagum,  to  the  stomach.    In  the  former  case  tlie 

wSr  rr  Y  ''^'''^''y  ^^-^-^^  thosTsubstantt: 

V  inch  are  likely  to  occasion  a  nauseating  effect,  by  not  overloadin.r  the 

Z  vZ  fr  1  w'""  administered,  a  suspension  of  aU  medicaments 
for  a  few  days  wiU  frequently  enable  the  practitioner  to  introduce 
nourishment  cautiously  with  the  best  effect.  I  have  found  the  foUow- 
S^t^"^ wi"'^  ^?y-  ^f^^^'^^  "1  checking  the  vomiting  in  Phthisis  • 
^NaiD^ith^medicmalis  3j ;  tinct.  cardamomi comp.  gj;  mist,  camphone 
$vi].;  M  a  mist  of  which  a  sixth  part  may  be  taken  every  four 
hours.  When  it  depends  on  the  cough,  those  remedies  advised  for 
that  symptom  should  be  given.  I  have  tried  emetics  for  the  relief  of 
nausea  and  vomiting,  but  with  no  good  result. 

Cough  andJJxpectoration.~At  first  the  cough  in  Phthisis  is  drv  and 
hacking.  When  tubercle  softens  or  bronchitis  is  present,  it  becomes 
moist  and  more  prolonged.  When  excavations  exist,  it  is  hollow  and 
reverberating.  In  every  case  cough  is  a  spasmodic  action,  occasioned 
by  exciting  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  causincr 
simu  taneoiis  reflex  movements  in  the  broncliial  tubes  and  muscles  o1' 
the  chest.  The  expectoration  following  dry  cough  is  at  first  scanty  and 
niuco-purulent,  and  afterwards  copious  and  purulent.  When  it  assumes 
tlie  nummular  form,— that  is,  occurs  in  viscid  rounded  masses  swim- 
ming in  a  clear  fluid  mucus,— it  is  generally  brought  up  from  pulmonary 
excavations.    The  accumulation  of  the  sputum  in  the  bronchial  tubes 

rmnLfS  1®''      ""^^^^ '  '''''^  ^^'^  ^""^^'^  .«ymptoni  is  often  l>est 

coniDatea  by  those  means  which  diminisli  tke  amount  of  sputum 

ul  cr^dXl  dl''  ^^'^  ^'^  '^'y'  ^^'^'^  ^''^"^^dies  should  be 

1  tlimmish  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves.    lu  the  first  case 

the  amount  of  mucus  and  pus  formed  will  m:iteria11y  depend  on  the' 
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weakness  of  the  body  and  the  onward  progress  of  the  tubercle.  Hence 
good  nourishment  and  attention  to  the  digestive  functions  are  the  best 
means  of  checking  both  the  cough  and  the  expectoration ;  whereas 
giving  nauseating  mixtures  of  ipecacuanha  and  squills  is  perhaps  the 
worst  treatment  that  can  be  employed.  There  is  no  point  which  ex- 
perience has  rendered  me  more  certain  of  than  that,  however  these 
symptoms  may  be  palliated  by  cough  and  anodyne  remedies,  the 
stomach  is  thereby  rendered  intolerant  of  food,  and  the  curative  ten- 
dency of  the  disease  is  impeded.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  cough  and  expec- 
toration on  the  restoration  of  the  digestive  functions  and  improvement 
in  nutrition.  When  the  cough  is  dry,  as  may  occur  in  the  first  stage, 
with  crude  tubercle,  and  in  the  last  stage,  with  dry  cavities,  slight 
counter-irritation  is  the  best  remedy,  employed  in  various  forms. 
Opium  may  relieve,  but  it  never  cures.  The  occasional  use  of  the 
sponge  saturated  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  frequently  of  the 
greatest  service,  especially  when  from  irritation  of  the  fauces  or  larynx 
vomiting  is  occasioned. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  chronic  Phthisis  when  the  cavities 
become  dry  and  the  sputum  inspissated,  tough,  and  difficult  to  expec- 
torate. The  practitioner  is  then  frequently  asked  for  some  medicine 
to  loosen  the  phlegm,  relieve  the  feeling  of  tightness  or  compression 
in  the  chest,  and  dyspnoea.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  no  case 
should  he  resort  to  expectorants  and  opiates.  The  patient  should  be 
instructed  that  these  are  favourable  symptoms,  and  indicate  healing 
and  cicatrization  going  on  in  his  chest.  Instead  of  relaxing,  now 
is  the  time  to  persevere  in  avoiding  palliatives  which  nauseate  and 
depress  the  system.  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  ether  in  camphor  julep, 
diminishing  alarm,  and  a  little  quietude,  constitute  all  the  treatment 
required. " 

Pain. — It  is  very  surprising  to  what  an  extent  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lung  may  occasionally  proceed,  without  causing  inconvenience  in 
the  chest.  Frequently  there  are  sensations  of  constriction  or  oppres- 
sion, which,  however,  scarcely  excite  attention  ;  or  from  their  fugitive 
character  are  attributed  to  any  cause  but  the  right  one.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  affected  side,  which  is  increased  on  cough- 
ing. This  more  especially  occurs  when  there  is  chronic  pneumonia 
or  pleurisy.  The  best  method  of  relief  is  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest 
as  much  as  possible,  and  apply  warm  fomentations  or  a  hot  poultice. 
Slight  counter-irritation  with  tincture  of  iodine  may  also  be  tried. 

On  the  other  hand,  leeches  and  cupping,  though  they  may  relieve 
are  opposed  to  the  general  principle  of  supporting  the  streno-th  and 
should  be  avoided.  The  same  may  be  said  of  blisters,  crotoii  'oil 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  and  the  moxa.  I  have  long  satisfied  myself 
that  severe  counter-irritation  is  of  no  real  benefit,  whtlst  it  produces  an 
amount  of  suffering  that  irritates,  and  frequently  does  harm  Oi)iates 
are  also  injurious,  by  destroying  the  appetite  and  incrensinir  the  i)er- 
spirations.    At  the  same  time,  if  pain  be  very  distressino- ""and  lon<T- 
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continued  and  especially  if  it  destroy  sleep,  some  anodyne  must 
sooner  or  later  be  had  recourse  to.    Under  thie  circumstances  1  have 
found  chlorodyne  derange  the  appetite,  tongue,  and  stomach  less 
than  any  other  remedy  of  this  class.    Recently,  chloral  in  fifteen  or 
twenty-gram,  doses  has  seemed  to  me  to  act  aa^'a  purer  hypnotS  and 
cause  less  disturbance  to  the  economy  than  other  remedies  iWain 
when  all  curative  efforts  are  obviously'useless,  and  dl'ht  appr^^^^^^^^^^ 
ng,  palliatives  need  no  longer  be  withheld.   Then,  all  hopes  of  course 
being  abandoned,  relief  of  pain,  if  it  exists,  becomes  our  chiefXty 
But  even  then  it  should  be  effected  with  caution  and  discretion,  othe?-* 
w  se  the  discomfort  and  increase  of  other  symptoms  in  the  patient 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  temporary  benefit  obtained 

Uia7T/i(m.--This  is  a  very  common  symptom  throughout  the  whole 
progi-ess  of  Phthisis,  at  first  depending  on  the  excess  Sf  acidity  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  in  advanced  cases  con- 
nected with  tubercular  deposit  and  ulceration  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
Ihe  best  method  of  checking  this  troublesome  symptom  is  by  improv- 
ing the  quahty  and  amount  of  the  food.    The  moment  the  diaestive 
processes  are  renovated,  this,  with  the  other  functional  derangements 
ol  the  alimentary  canal,  will  disappear.    Hence  at  an  early  period  we 
should  avoid  large  doses  of  opium,  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  other  power- 
tui  astringents,  and  depend  upon  the  mildest  remedies  of  this  class 
such  as  chalk  with  aromatic  confection,  or  an  antacid,  such  as  a  few 
grams  of  carbonate  of  potash.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  in  advanced 
ihthisis,  continued  dianrhoea  appears,  and  is  obstinate  under  such 
treatment,  then  it  may  be  presumed  that  tubercular  disease  of  the 
intestine  is  present,  and  the  stronger  astringents  with  opium  may  be 
given  as  palliatives. 

Hcemoptysis— This  symptom  sometimes  appears  suddenly,  as  we  have 
seen,  m.  individuals  in  whom  there  has  been  no  previous  suspicion  of 
Phthisis,  and  in  whom,  on  careful  examination,  no  physical  signs  of 
the  disease  can  be  detected.    On  other  occasions,  the  sputum  may  be 
more  or  less  streaked  with  blood ;  and  lastly,  it  may  occur  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  apparently  from  ulceration  of  a  tolerably 
large  vessel  which  may  be  dilated  or  aneurismal.    In  all  these  cases 
the  best  remedy  is  perfect  quietude,  and  avoidance  of  every  kind  of 
excitement,  bodily  and  mental.    Astringents  have  been  recommended, 
especially  tannin,  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  opium  ;  but  how  these 
remedies  can  operate  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  their  administration  was  unequivocally  useful. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  either  of  these  substances  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  blood  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  that  fluid  more  capable 
of  coagulating  in  the  lung  where  the  vessel  is  ruptured  ?    I  have  now 
met  with  several  cases  where  supposed  pulmonary  haemorrhage  really 
originated  in  follicular  disease  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  and,  with 
the  supposed  phthisical  symptoms,  was  removed  by  the  use  of  the 
probang  and  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Sweating  I  regard  as  a  symptom  of  weakness,  and  therefore  as  a 
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common,  though  by  no  means  a  special  one  in  Phthisis.  Here,  again, 
the  truly  curative  treatment  will  consist  in  renovating  the  nutritive 
processes,  and  adding  strength  to  the  economy.  It  will  always  be 
observed  that,  if  cod-liver  oil  and  good  diet  produce  their  beneficial 
effect,  the  sweating,  together  with  the  cough  and  expectoration,  ceases. 
On  the  other  hand,  giving  acid  drops  to  relieve  these  symptoms,  as  is 
the  common  practice,  by  adding  to  the  already  acid  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  digestion  of  the  fatty 
principles,  which  require  assimilation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  consumptive  patients,  and  all  those 
suffering  from  pulmonary  diseases,  are  especially  sensitive  to  cold. 
The  impeded  transpiration  from  the  limgs  in  such  cases  is  counter- 
balanced by  increased  action  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  unusually 
liable  to  the  inlluence  of  diminished  temperature.  Again,  cold  applied 
to  the  surface  immediately  produces,  by  reflex  action,  spasmodic 
cough  and  excitation  of  the  lungs.  Every  observant  person  must  have 
noticed  how  cough  is  induced  by  crossing  a  lobby,  going  out  into  the 
open  air,  a  draught  of  wind  entering  the  room,  getting  into  a  cold  bed, 
&c.  &c.  The  mere  exposure  of  the  face  to  the  air  on  a  cold  day 
takes  away  the  breath,  induces  cough,  and  obliges  the  patient  in- 
stinctively to  muffle  up  the  mouth.  The  numerous  precautions, 
therefore,  that  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  plithisical  individual,  should 
be  pointed  out,  especially  the  necessity  of  warm  clothing,  to  which 
large  additions  should  be  made  on  going  out  into  the  air.  Thus, 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  important  as  a  means  of  extra 
clothing,  and  not  as  a  means  of  breathing  warm  air,  as  the  favourers 
of  respirators  imagine.  The  patient  should  always  sit  with  his  back 
to  the  horses  or  to  a  steam-engine,  and  if  by  accident  his  shoes  or 
clothes  become  wet,  they  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  house,  ladies  should  have  a  shawl  near  them,  to  put  on  in  going 
from  one  room  to  another,  in  descending  a  stair  to  dinner,  &c.  By 
attention  to  these  minutiae,  much  suffering  and  cough  may  be  avoided. 

Febrile  Symptoms.— The  quick  pulse,  general  excitement,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  thirst,  which  are  so  common  in  the  progress  of  phthisical 
cases,  are  dependent  on  the  same  causes  as  those  which  induce  symp- 
tomatic fever  in  general.  Vascular  distension,  resulting  in  exudation 
and  its  absorption,  is  proceeding  with  greater  or  less  intensity  in  the 
lungs,  and  frequently  in  other  organs.  This  leads  to  nervous  irritation 
and  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  accompanied  by  febrile  phenomena. 
The  intensity  of  these  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  local 
disease,  or  to  the  amount  of  secondary  absorption  going  on  from  the 
tissues,  or  from  morbid  deposits.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
attacks  of  so-called  local  inflammations  in  Phthisis,  and  the  careful 
physician  may  often  determine  by  physical  signs  the  supervention  of 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis  on  the  previously  observed  lesion 
and  not  unfrequently  laryngitis,  enteritis,  or  other  disorders.  In  such 
cases,  nature  herself  dictates  that  the  analeptic  treatment  otherwise 
appropriate,  is  no  longer  applicable— food  disgusts,  and' fluids  are 
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eagerly  demanded.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  lias  l3een  common 
to  apply  leeches  to  the  inflamed  part,  and  extract  blood  ])y  cuppino- 
measures  which  undoubtedly  cause  temporary  relief,  but  which  are 
wholly  opposed  to  the  plan  of  general  treatment  formerly  recom- 
mended, and  to  what  we  know  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Every 
attack  of  febrile  excitement  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  collapse 
and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  a  disease  which  is  essentially 
one  of  weakness,  the  patient's  strength  should  be  husbanded  as  much 
as  possible.  Hence  the  treatment  1  depend  on  in  such  circumstances 
consists  of  at  first  the  internal  administration  of  the  neutral  salts 
combined  with  diuretics,  in  order  to  favour  crisis  by  the  urine.  Sub- 
sequently quinme  is  undoubtedly  advantageous.  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self that  such  attacks  are  not  to  be  cut  short  by  leeches  or  cupping, 
and  although  in  many  cases,  as  previously  stated,  temporary  relief  fs 
produced,  the  exposure  of  the  person,  and  unpleasant  character  of  the 
applications,  the  trickling  of  blood,  and  wet  sponges,  as  often  irritate, 
and  give  rise  to  unnecessary  risk.  Still  there  are  cases  where  topical 
blood-letting,  if  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  advanced  the  cure,  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  done  harm  ;  but  these  cases,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  are  very  few  in  number.  In  the  rapidly  febrile  cases,  or  the 
so-called  instances  of  acute  Phthisis,  mercury  has  been  recommended, 
but  has  never  produced  the  slightest  benefit. 

DeMlity. — This  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  Phthisis  from  the 
first,  and  frequently  leads  the  patient  into  indolence  both  of  mind  and 
body,  a  condition  very  unfavourable  for  the  nutritive  functions,  upon 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  its  removal  depends.    It  is 
to  remove  the  weakness  that  tonics  have  been  administered,  but  I  have 
never  seen  quinine,  bitter  infusions,  or  even  chalybeates,  of  much 
service  alone,  while  the  continual  use  of  nauseous  medicine  disgusts 
the  patient,  and  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  Neither 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  hypophosphites  of  soda 
or  of  lime,  or  the  syrup  of  those  phosphates  and  iron,  have  ever  been 
of  service.    In  all  cases,  the  removal  of  debility  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  counteracting  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  giving  cod-liver  oil,  an 
animal  diet,  and  improving  the  appetite  by  gentle  exercise  and  chanoe 
of  scene.    Should  the  practitioner  succeed  in  renovating  the  nutritive 
functions,  it  is  often  surprising  how  the  strength  increases,  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  method  of  removing  the 
debility.    I  have  frequently  seen  patients  who  have  been  so  weak" that 
they  could  not  sit  up  in  bed  without  assistance  so  strengthened  by  the 
analeptic  treatment,  that  they  have  subsequently  walked  about  and 
taken  horse  exercise  without  fatigue,  and  this  after  aU  the  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  acid  tonics  have  been  tried  in  vain. 
_  Despondency  and  Anxiety.— It  is  impossible  for  the  careful  practi- 
tioner to  avoid  noticing  the  injurious  influence  of  depressing  mental 
emotions  on  the  progress  of  Phthisis.    Indeed  the  worst  cases  are  those 
of  individuals  with  mild,  placid,  and  uniiu passioned  characters,  who 
give  way  to  the  feelings  of  languor  and  debility  which  oppress  them. 
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Such  persons  are  most  amiable  patients-they  give  no  trouHe-any- 
thincr  wiU  do  for  them-they  resign  themselves  to  circumstances  and 
state  that  they  are  eating  well  and  getting  better  up  to  the  last.    1  hese 
are  cases  of  bad  augury,  for  it  is  Exceedingly  difficult  to  inspire  them 
with  sufficient  energy  to  take  exercise,  or  to  carry  out  those  regulations 
whicli  are  absolutely  essential  to  renovate  the  appetite  and  the  nutri- 
tive functions.    Such  persons  are  benefited  by  slow  travellmg,  cheertui 
society,  and  everything  that  can  elevate  the  spirits,  and,  iiisensibiy  to 
themselves,  communicate  a  stimulant  to  the  mental  and  bodily  powers. 
Anxiety,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  may  sometimes  depress  and 
interfere  with  the  digestive  functions,  is  often  a  most  useful  adjimct 
to  the  physician.    Those  who  experience  it  are  most  careful  ot  their 
health,  sometimes  indeed  too  much  so ;  but,  if  once  satisfied  ot  the 
benefit  of  any  particular  line  of  treatment,  they  pursue  it  with  energy 
These  are  cases  of  good  augury,  and  most  of  the  permanent  cures  i 
have  witnessed  have  been  in  such  persons— medical  men,  and  others 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  disease,  who  have  exhibited  reso- 
lution and  a  noble  fortitude,  who  have  bravely  struggled  against  local 
pain,  general  debility,  and  nervous  fear,  and  literally -fought  the  battle 
of  life  with  the  greatest  success. 

When  the  disease  has  been  arrested,  all  the  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared, and  even  some  degree  of  embonpoint  returned,  the  patient 
must  still  be  careful,  still  consider  himself  an  invalid,  and  continue  to 
pursue  the  hygienic  regulations  which  have  proved  so  beneficial. 
These,  however,  will  not  materially  interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of  life, 
or  even  the  pursuit  of  active  business  or  professional  life.  Amongst  the 
poorer  classes,  it  wiU  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  such  handiwork  or 
occupation  as  may  not  be  injurious.  In  order  to  live,  however,  they 
must  exchange  their  unhealthy  for  more  healthy  modes  of  life.  As  a 
o-eneral  rule,  the  dwellers  in  towns  should  seek  the  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts  change  the  scene  of  their  labours — always 
remembering  that  it  is  not  mere  place  that  can  benefit,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities it  may  offer  for  carrying  out  that  improvement  in  the  nutritive 
functions  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  is  so  necessary. 

Locctl  Treatment— It  has  not  failed  to  suggest  itself  to  medical 
practitioners  that  remedies  might  be  useful  if  applied  directly  to  the 
luno-s.  To  this  end  condensed  air,  an  oxygenated  atmosphere,  carbonic 
acid,  sulphurous  and  tar  fumes,  and  all  kinds  of  substances  in  a 
gaseous  form  have  been  inhaled.  Solutions  in  a  state  of  vapour,  or 
divided  into  spray,  have  also  been  tried.  Astringent  and  other  fluids 
have  been  injected  down  the  larynx  and  bronchi.  Pulmonary  cavities 
have  even  been  opened  from  without,  and  variously  treated  with  a 
vioAv  of  causing  cicatrization.  The  result  of  all  these  efforts  has  been 
— what  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
might  have  anticipated — a  uniform  failure. 


Statistics. — It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  determine  with 
exactitude  how  the  change  in  the  treatment  of  Phthisis  which  com- 
menced in  1841,  and  became  pretty  general  in  1850,  has  inllueiiced 
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the  mortality  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.  In  1852,  Dr.  Wood,  of  Phila- 
delphia, remarks  of  it,  that  in  that  city,  durmg  the  ten  years  from  1840 
to  1849  inclusive,  the  average  proportion  of  mortality  from  Phthisis 
was  1  m  about  676  from  aU  causes,  or  14-8  per  cent.,  and  the  same 
average  existed  m  previous  years.  Cod-liver  oil  was  then  generally 
used  m  its  treatment,  and  the  mortality  sank  in  this  disease  during 
18^0-51  to  1  in  8-33,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  and  in  1851  it  was  only 
11  "8 6  per  cent. 

In  1862,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Wimams,  in  one  of  the  Lumleian  lectures 
delivered  to  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  observes  that  the  ex- 
perience of  Louis  and  Laennec  gave  an  average  duration  of  two  years' 
Me  m  Phthisis  after  it  was  decidedly  developed,  but  that,  since  cod- 
liver  oil  was  introduced,  he  infers  from  7,000  cases  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  has  been  four  years. 

The  registration  of  deaths  in  Scotland  only  commenced  in  1855,  and 
offers  therefore  no  means  of  comparison,  as  regards  Phthisis  Puhnonalis, 
between  the  mortality  occurring  before  and  after  that  period.  But  the 
English  registration  of  deaths  commenced  in  1837,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years,  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
following  is  the  result : — 


Years. 

Average  annual 
population. 

Averagp,  of 
total  number 
of  deaths. 

Average  of 
deatlis  from 
■phthisis. 

Percentage 
of  deaths  from 

Phthisis 
to  total  deaths. 

37-41 
50-54 
55-59 
60-t)4 

15,720,385 
18,174,011 
19,257,184 
20,196,787 

347,070 
359,681 
425,703 
495,531 

55,718 
50,515 
50,187 
51,595 

16-0 
140 
11-3 
10-4 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  table  that,  taking  a  five  years' 
average  previous  to  1841,  before  cod-liver  oil  and  an  analeptic  treatment 
were  introduced,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  Phthi&is  was  16  per 
cent. ;  whereas,  in  the  years  1850  to  1854  inclusive,  the  deaths  were 
J4;  in  1855  to  1859,  11-3  ;  and  in  1860  to  1864,  only  10-4  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  a 
certain  number  of  cases  annually  are  vaguely  returned  as/'limng  diseases," 
and  that  whilst  deaths  from  Phthisis  have  diminished,  those  from  pneii- 
monia  and  bronchitis  have  greatly  increased.     Doubtless  exactitude 
in  diagnosis  has  very  much  extended  among  medical  practitioners 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  whilst  it  is  a  matteu  of  common  observa- 
vation  that  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  have  increased  in  severity . 
and  duration,  circumstances  which  to  a  certain  extent  might  account 
lor  the  numerous  returns  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  Without 
attaching,  therefore,  too  much  importance  to  the  exactitude  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Eegistrar-General,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
as  far  as  they  can  be  relied  on,  they  exhibit  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  a  marked  diminution  in  the  mortality  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 
as  compared  with  the  period  before  cod-liver  oil  nud  a  restorative 
treatment  were  employed. 
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By  Hermann  Beigel,  M.D.,  M.E.C.P.,  Lond. 

LiTEEATUKE.— ITo/^mws,  Op.  omiiia,  De  Morb.  intern.  1674; 
Heister,  De  Asthm.  scliirr.  1749  ;  Be  Ham,  Eatio  niedend.  Parts  v.,  vi. 
1765  ;  Morgagni,  Epist.  i.  xxii.  art.  22 ;  Ih.  Epist.  xx.  art.  39,  1780  ; 
Van  Swieten,  Comment,  ad  Aptor.  Part  ii.  p.  797 ;  Ba7/le,  Kecherclies 
sur  la  Phthisie  pulmon.  Paris,  1810  ;  Lancjstaff  and  Lawrence,  Med. 
Chir.  Transact,  viii.  p.  272;  Langstaff,  Med.  Cliimrg.  Transact,  ix. 
p.  297  ;  Andral,  Cliuique  Medicale,  1830  ;  Cailliot,  Sur  I'Enceplialoide, 
1833  ;  Williams,  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1835  ;  Burand- 
Fardel,  Jomnol  Hebdomad.  1836  ;  Laennec,  Traits  de  I'Auscultation, 
1837  ;  Stokes,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1837  ;  Strave,  De  Fungo  pulmonal. 
1839  ;  Kleffaus,  De  Cancr.  pulmon.  Groning,  1841  ;  Mar  shall- Hughes, 
Guy's  Hosp.  Ptep.  1841;  Watson,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  1841;  John 
Simon,  General  Pathology,  1850  ;  Lebert,  Traite  des  Maladies  can- 
cereuses,  1861,  and  his  Anat.  Pathol.  1855—1862;  Mermann,  De 
Cancro  pulmon.,  Petropolis,  1857  ;  Bright,  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.  v.  p.  377  ; 
Harrison,  Dub.  Journ.  xvii.  p.  326  ;  Green,  Dub.  Journ.  xxiv.  p.  282  ; 
Tinisioood,  Monthly  Journal,  July  1844  ;  Burrows,  Med.-Chir.  Trans, 
xxvii. ;  Maclachlan,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  1843;  King,  Ibid.;  Kdhler, 
Krebskrankheiten,  1857;  Pemberton,  On  Melanosis,  Midland  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  May  1857,  p.  129  ;  Bright,  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Lungs,  &c.  1860  ;  Aviolet,  Du  Cancer  du  Poumon,  Paris,  1861  ; 
Beghie,  Archives  of  Medicine,  1861  ;  Bohitanshy,  Pathol.  Anat.  1861, 
vol.  iii. ;  Walshe,  Diseases  of  the  Lungs — on  Cancer,  1863  ;  Skrzeczka 
in  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xi.  p.  179  ;  Virchovfs  Geschwiilste ;  Cockle, 
On  Intrathoracic  Cancer,  1865 ;  Andrew,  Primary  Cancer  of  the 
Lungs,  Transact.  Path.  Soc.  1865,  p.  51;  Charles  Moor,  Eeport  on 
Cases  of  Cancer,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1866,  vol.  ii. ;  Rindfiei-sch' s  Patholo- 
gische  Gevvebelehre,  Dritte  Lieferung,  1868. 

Cancer  of  the  Lungs  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  occurrence.  Bayle 
observed  only  three  cases  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  150 
individuals  who  died  of  phthisis.  Begin,  at  200  dissections,  has  only 
twice  observed  tlie  disease.  Herrich  and  Popp  found  malignant 
growths  in  68  out  of  1,171  corpses  ;  but  amongst  these  68  there  were 
only  six  cases  of  Cancer  in  the  Lungs.  Eecent  observations  by 
Dr.  James  Eussell,  Dr.  Andrew,  and  others,  have,  however,  confirmed 
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the  opinion  held  by  excellent  observers,  that  the  lungs  may  not  only 
be  the  only  affected  organ,  but  in  secondary  cancer  be  really  a  place 
of  predilection. 

Walshe  considers  "  Cancer  in  the  Lungs  to  be  particularly  common  as 
the  secondary  development,  where  the  testicle  has  been  the  primary 
seat  of  the  disease;"  whilst  Dr.  Day,  of  Stafford,  appears  stronoly 
mchned  to  consider  it  more  frequently  a  sequence  of  cancer  of  boSes 
than  of  any  other  primary  cancerous  development.* 

The  truth  is  that  cancerous  affection  of  the  lungs  is  comparatively 
common  after  primary  development,  both  in  the  testicles  and  bones 
but  that  other  organs  may  also— though  not  with  equal  frequencv— 
be  the  nidus  for  primary  deposits,  which  then  may  be  followed'  by 
secondary  Cancer  in  the  Lungs.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  place  of  primary  deposits  sometimes  is  revealed  only  at  the  post- 
mortem examination,  which  fact  leads  us  to  believe  that  many  cases 
recorded  as  primary  Cancer  in  the  Lungs,  have  been  in  fact  secondary 
affections,  and  that  the  organ  in  which  primary  deposits  have  been 
formed  was  overlooked. 

Concerning  the  age  which  seems  most  liable  to  be  attacked  we 
learn  from  Ebermann  that  in  72  cases  the  following  relations '  are 
recorded : — 

From   1  to   9  years,    1  individual. 
>'      9  >>  19     ,,  1 
„    19      69    „  66 
„    69  „  79  3  „ 

79  „  89     „  1 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  table,  that  the  disease  is  rare  before  the 
age  of  20,  when  it  becomes  frequent  during  a  long  period.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  78  cases  in  which  the  sex  had  been  noted,  51  oc- 
curred in  men ;  so  that  the  ratio,  therefore,  was  eight  to  three. ' 

Concerning  the  forms  in  which  Cancer  of  the  Lungs  may  be  observed, 
colloid  is  extremely  rare,  scirrhous  very  rare,  but  encephaloicl  compara- 
tively common.  In  fact,  some  first-rate  observers— Bayle,  Laennec, 
and  others — consider  encephaloid  the  only  species  of  cancer  to  be 
found  in  the  lungs.  This  form,  likewise  called  mcchdlary  carcinoma, 
which  lias  received  its  name  from  the  striking  resemblance  to  brain, 
being  thus  the  prevalent  form  of  Cancer  in  the  Lungs,  to  which  the 
whole  clinical  interest  is  attached,  it  seems  but  right  that,  in  a  work 
like  this  on  practical  medicine,  our  remarks  on  Cancer  of  the  Lungs 
should  principally  be  confined  to  that  form. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— Encephaloid,  as  already  mentioned,  so 
much  resembles  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  that,  for  the 
unaided  eye,  it  would  sometimes  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  be 
brain  or  patliological  growth.  Its  consistence  is  generally  soft,  pulpy, 
and  dcp(!nds  upon  the  amount  of  stroma  present,  the  meshes  of  which 
contain  the  creamy  fluid,  generally  known  as  cancer  juice.  The  vessels 

'  Mod.  Tiinos,  ISGG,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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traversing  the  fungus  have  but  thin  walls,  which  sometimes  rupture, 
and,  admixing  blood  and  clot  with  the  medullary  matter,  give  rise 
to  the  modification  of  encephaloid,  which  has  been  called  Fungus 
hcematodcs. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  it  is  not  the  extravasation  of 
blood  which  tinges  the  growth,  but  the  abundance  of  very  minute 
vessels  traversing  the  growth,  and  detectable  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  Their  walls  are  very  thin  and  transparent,  and  easily 
liable  to  break.  The  extravasation  extends  through  the  cancerous  mass 
in  the  same  way  as  it  does  through  the  tissue  in  apoplectic  effusions, 
and  the  pleural  cavity  sometimes  also  contains  a  clot  of  pure  blood. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cancer-cells  contain  black  colouring 
matter — probably  a  modification  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood 
— the  growth,  of  course,  assumes  a  dark  appearance,  and  is  then 
called  "  Cancer,  or  Fungus  Melanodes."  According  to  Eokitansky, 
this  species  is  observed  only  in  cases  of  general  cancerous  cachexy, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  a  secondary  form ;  but  Dr.  Kogers  mentions 
that  it  appears  also  as  a  primary  affection. 

Of  60  cases  of  melanosis  collected  and  published  by  Perabertou,i 
the  post-mortem  appearances  were  recorded  in  only  35.  Of  these  35 
cases,  17  exhibited  deposits  in  the  lungs  ;  but  there  is  no  prac- 
tical difference  between  encephaloid,  fungus  hsematodes,  and  cancer 
melanodes. 

Secondary  Cancer  of  the  Lungs  is  rarely  limited  to  these  organs,  but 
generally  involves  the  adjoining  parts,  as  costal  pleura,  pericardium, 
heart,  diaphragm,  bronchi,  vessels,  and  nerves  ;  or  the  Cancer  may, 
on  the  contraiy,  take  its  rise  in  one  of  these  organs,  and  during  its 
progress  involve  the  lungs. 

The  bronchi  may  become  compressed  or  filled  with  cancerous 
matter  and  their  walls  corroded.  The  arteries,  but  not  the  veins, 
enjoy  a  certain  immunity  when  traversing  a  cancerous  growth.  The 
glands  generally  participate  in  the  infiltration  and  transformation  of 
structure  ;  the  mediastinal  glands  particularly  may  grow  into  an  enor- 
mous and  highly  vascular,  cerebriform  mass  of  several  (seven)  pounds 
weight,^  traversed  by  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  which  may 
become  compressed,  and  even  converted  into  a  very  thin,  soft,  yellow 
elastic  band. 

I  have  met  with  an  extremely  rare  case ;  the  patient  was  a 
woman,  aged  59  years.  She  was  several  times  operated  on  for  Cancer 
in  the  right  breast,  but  the  gTuwth  always  recurred.  Ultimately  the 
lungs  became  involved  and  tlie  patient  died.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination,  large  encephaloid  masses  were  found  at  the  root  of  the 
left  lung,  and  both  lungs  were  infiltrated  with  medullary  cancer 
But  the  mediastinal  and  a  very  great  number  of  bronchial  glands  had 
been  changed  into  large  dark-coloured  lumps  of  Cancer  melanodes. 

^  Midland  Quarterly  Jownml,  May  1857,  p.  14.^. 

*  A  case  under  tlic  care  of  Dr.  Recs  :  Liuicei,  '27U.  August,  18(54.    See  also  Dr.  Fr. 
I3raun'.s  "  Das  Vorkuninicu  dcs  Williani.'^clic  Tracheal  Tone's  ;"  Erlaiigen,  LSfil. 
VOL.  in.  Q  Q 
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Of  the  nerves,  by  their  anatomical  relations,  the  vaous  and  recur- 
rentes  are  particularly  liable  to  become  involved  in  the  process  and 
to  be  materially  altered.  Amongst  the  cases  contained  in  Dr.  Cockle's 
most  elaborate  and  able  work  on  Intrathoracic  Tumours  the  one 
simulatmg  laryngeal  phthisis  is  of  particular  interest,  in  which  "the 
cervical  portion  of  the  left  par  vagum  was  manifestly  enlarged."  ^ 
The  shape  m  which  the  heteroplastic  growth  under  our  consideration 
may  be  found,  vanes  very  much  from  numberless  miliary  dots  to 
cancerous  tumours  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  wei<^ht  In  other 
instances  the  lung  may  preserve  its  shape,  but  its  no?mal  tissue  be 
entirely  destroyed,  or  rather  replaced  by  cancerous  matter.  In  other 
instances  agam,  cancerous  patches  may  be  observed  with  intermediate 
healthy  tissue,  or,  which  is  the  most  common,  the  different  forms 
cp-exist— miliary  deposits  in  one  spot,  nodules  or  nodes  and  larger 
growths  m  another,  while  a  third  part  may  be  infiltrated. 

As  an  extremely  rare  occurrence,  which  has  been  observed  only  a 
few  times,  is  the  form  which  Eokitansky  has  called  cancerous 
pneumoma,  and  m  which  the  tissue  of  the  lung  may  be  compressed 
but  otherwise  normal,  whilst  the  air-cells  are  filled  with  detritus  fat 
globules,  and  principally  with  cancer-ceUs.  Such  a  case  has  rece'ntly 
been  published  by  Dr.  Skrzeczka.^ 

The  diseased  lung  is  generally  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sternum  and  ribs,  or  it  may  be  compressed  or  retracted,  entirely 
uncovermg  the  heart,  and  most  closely  agglutinated  to  every  part 
and  organ  contiguous  to  it.  In  cases  of  compression  of  one  lung 
the  other  generally  becomes  dilated,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
diminished  size  of  the  diseased  one. 

In  some  instances,  the  cancerous  formations  are  limited  to  the 
costal  or  pulmonary  pleura  ;  and  often  assuming  a  shape  which  has 
been  compared  to  "wax-drops,"— Cruveilhier's  "  Plaques  squirrheuses" 
—do  not  penetrate  into  the  lung-tissue  or  air-cells,  but  remain 
superficial.  In  other  instances,  nodular  deposits  are  formed  in  the 
very  substance  of  the  lung,  growing  in  a  centrifugal  direction,  and 
breaking  through  the  pleura. 

If  cancerous  derangements  of  other  organs  than  the  lungs  have 
proved  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  but  few— four  or  five— cancerous 
spots,  of  the  size  of  a  pea  only,  may  be  found  in  the  lungs.^ 

The  tumours,  of  course,  undergo  the  same  changes  as  cancer 
generally  does.  The  softening  begins  in  the  centre,  and,  advancing 
towards  the  periphery,  gives  rise  either  to  cancerous  ulcers  or,  which 
is  a  rarer  occurrence,  to  a  cavern  filled  with  puriform,  bloody,  and 
piitrid  juice ;  the  walls  of  such  a  cavity  are  generally  thick,  infiltrated 
with  its  contents,  and  are  likewise  in  a  state  of  disintegi-ation. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  encephaloid  is  seeii  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  formations,  the  one  being  the  stroma,  Ibrming  difleivutly 

J  Ir^'  f^o'^l^lf.  On  lutratlioraclc  Tumours,  vol.  ii.  v.  109. 
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shaped  and  sized  meshes,  which  consist  of  fibrous  bundles,  partly  or 
totally  converted  into  an  agglomeration  of  fatty  molecules. 

The  consistence  of  the  encephaloid  depends  upon  the  density  of 
the  stroma. 

From  these  meshes  the  other  formation,  viz.  the  so-caXlea  tancer- 
uice,  can  easily  be  squeezed,  and  appears  as  a  creamy  semi-liquid  fluid. 
The  microscope  reveals  its  colour,  as  depending  on  an  abundant  amount 
of  spindle-shaped  and  other  cells,  which  contain  one  or  more  large 
nuclei  and  blastema. 

The  cells  are  generally  in  a  state  of  retrograde  formation,_  or  fatty 
degeneration,  which  causes  their  contours  to  appear  more  distinct.  In 
a  still  more  advanced  stage,  the  cells  become  completely  transformed 
into  an  agglomeration  of  fatty  molecules. 

Symptoms. — Not  imfrequently  the  patient  exhibits  but  slight 
symptoms,  if  any,  even  when  the  disease  is  already  far  advanced. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  secondary,  less  frequently  in  pri- 
mary Cancer,  and  depends  on  the  nodular  formation  of  the  dis- 
ease;  for  these  nodules  being  surrounded  by  normal  lung-tissue, 
]  permeable  to  the  air,  render  auscultation  and  percussion  useless. 
Dr.  Stokes  relates  a  remarkable  case,  illustrating  not  only  the  com- 
parative slightness  of  symptoms,  but  also  the  rapidity  of  growth. 
The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Little,  in  Sligo  Infirmary.^ 
A  young  man  was  brought  in,  simply  dying  from  a  diseased  leg  which 
had  been  neglected.  Dr.  Little  conceived  that  the  only  possible  means 
to  save  life  was  amputation  above  the  knee,  which  he  did  with  the 
happiest  result.  Hectic  fever  disappeared,  and  in  four  or  five  weeks 
the  patient  had  increased  a  stone  and  a  half  in  weight ;  but  he  came 
back  shortly,  complaining  of  pulmonary  irritation,  and  died  in  a 
fortnight  after  re-admission,  when  it  was  found  that  both  lungs  were 
converted  completely  into  cancerous  masses.  The  rapidity  of  growth 
in  isolated  cancerous  masses  was  very  singular.  Yet,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  there  exist  symptoms  enough  for  the  formation  of  a  strict 
diagnosis.  The  symptoms  generally  met  with  may  be  arranged  in 
the  following  manner : — ^ 

1.  General  appearance  of  the  patient. — Cases  which  run  through 
all  stages  withovit  apparent  alteration  of  the  patient's  general  health, 
are  exceptional.  Generally,  the  health  is  impaired  in  one  or  another 
way ;  and  if  there  exists  anything  in  disease  which  may  be  called 
"the  habit"  of  that  disease,  I  should  be  inclined  to  speak  of  a 
"  cancerous  habit."  It  may  perhaps  be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to 
describe  appropriately  this  habit,  but  a  practitioner's  eye  trained  to 
observe  diseases  and  to  notice  even  slight  alterations  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  patients  will  surely  discover  it. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  ])ainful  and  anxious  in  the  linea- 
ments (»r  ])atients  labouring  under  cancerous  affections,  which  is  not 
nift  with  in  any  other  di.scasc.    Nor  is  the  cliaracte'ri^tic  tint  of 

1  Medical  Times,  Sept.  1,  18G6. 
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the  patient's  skin  often  absent.     Eapidly  progressinf^  emaciation 
IS  another  concomitant  of  Cancer;  and  fever  of  hectic  nature  a  rapid 
small,  irregular  pulse,  which  throbs  100  to  130  times  in  a  minute 
generally  are  pi-esent  to  the  last  moment  of  the  patient's  life. 

The  literature  of  the  disease  under  consideration  furnishes  us  with 
numerous  cases,  the  course  of  which  has  been  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  phthisis ;  colliquative  night- sweats,  diarrhcea,  exacerbatincr 
fever,  copious  expectoration.  In  such  cases,  errors  in  diacrnosis  are 
not  only  excusable,  but  unavoidable,  and  such  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  appetite  is  likewise  mostly  deficient;  the  natural  func- 
tions m  disorder  ;  and  sleep,  either  by  pain,  dyspnoea  or  other  causes 
interrupted  or  entirely  disturbed,  and  languor  and  debiUty  take 
possession  of  the  poor  patient. 

_  2.  Shape  of  the  thorax.— The  thorax  may  become  altered  in  two 
directions,  being  either  increased  or  diminished  in  bulk.  In  both 
instances  the  alteration  may  extend  over  the  whole  diseased  side,  or 
be  partial. 

Enlargement  of  the  thorax  will  be  observed,  when,  by  heteroplastic 
growth  or  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  pressure  is  exercised  from 
withm  upon  the  chest-walls ;  whilst  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the 
thorax  will  ensue  from  decrease  of  the  organs  situated  within  the 
chest,  thus  allowing  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  certain  muscles 
to  act  from  without  upon  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  loss  of  its  curved  shape,  and  to  produce  flattening  and 
depression  at  certain  points. 

The  same  effect  may  be  brought  about  by  adhesion  of  the  pulmo- 
nary to  the  costal  pleura.  The  alteration  may  sometimes  occasion  a 
difference  between  the  one  side  of  the  thorax  and  the  other,  amountiu'r 
to  six  or  eight  inches.  ° 
In  other  instances,  the  alteration  is  but  slight  and  discernible 
rather  by  inspection  than  by  measurement. 

The  movement  of  the  thorax  during  respiration,  depending  in  a  verj 
gi-eat  measure  upon  the  permeability  of  the  lungs  to  air,  will  alter 
under  the  same  conditions  as  if  the  lungs  had  undergone  infiltration 
by  other  diseases,  or  had  been  compressed  by  fluid  or  air  in  the 
pleural  cavity. 

3,  Auscultation  and  Percussion. — It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that 
the  physical  signs  will  correspond  with,  and  depend  on,  the  state  of 
the  organs  contained  in  the  chest.  We  are  aware  from  the  principles  of 
physical  examination,  that  separate  cancerous  nodules,  though  they 
may  exist  in  a  very  great  number,  do  not  exercise  any  influence  upon 
the  normal^  respiratory  sound,  nor  do  they  materially  alter  the  sound 
on  percussion.  ^  The  tissues  surrounding  the  cancerous  nodules,  lose 
theii-  contractility,  and  would  give  a  tympanitic  sound,  if  its  tym- 
panic character  were  not  injured  by  the  solid  nature  of  the  newly- 
formed  nodules. 

When  the  nodules  become  confluent,  and  the  deposits  are  large, 
they  ot  course  interfere  with  normal  respiration ;  and,  according  to 
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tlieir  nature  and  extension,  the  normal  sounds  of  auscultation  and 
percussion  will  be  altered. 

4.  Cough.— Cough  nuxy  exist  and  continue  in  a  slight  degTee,_  so  as  to 
deceive  in  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  both  the  patient  and 
the  physician.  But  the  cough  may  increase,  and  become  so  violent 
as  to  resemble  hooping-cough,  and  to  torment  the  sufferer  glay  and 
night.  If  the  disease  be  confined  to  one  lung,  or  if  one  pleural  cavity 
become  filled  by  effused  fluid,  cough  and  shortness  of  breath  set  in  from 
very  evident  causes,  as  soon  as  the  patient  tries  to  lie  on  the  healthy 
side.  Implication  of  tiie  one  or  both  vagi  in  the  cancerous  process 
will,  of  necessity,  also  be  followed  by  frequent  distressing  cough  of  a 
laryngeal  character.^ 

5.  Expectoration.— It  is  in  some  cases  entirely  absent,  but  in 
others  very  copious,  muco-purulent,  separating  into  two  or  more 
layers  when  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  any  other 
appropriate  vessel.  The  lowest  layers  frequently  containing  so-called 
cancer-cells,  or  masses  of  Cancer,  afford  conclusive  assistance  in 
forming  a  diagnosis. 

When  a  communication  exists  between  a  broken  bronchus  and 
cavity,  and  disintegration  is  going  on,  the  expectorated  matter  is 
sometimes  unbearably  foetid,  and  contains  elastic  fibres  and  detritus 
of  lung-tissue.  In  case  of  corrosion  of  a  vessel,  haiuioptysis  sets  in,  and 
may  possibly  immediately  endanger  life.  Admixture  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  blood  with  the  sputa  is  neither  a  rare  occurrence,  nor  of  great 
importance. 

In  the  above-mentioned  case  of  communication  between  a  bronchus 
and  a  cavern,  large  cancerous  masses,  with  an  admixture  of  blood,  may 
be  expectorated,  as  has  been  observed  by  Andial,  Bayle,  Hartman, 
Langstaff,  or  the  sputa  consist  only  of  blood,  and  the  expectorated 
masses  are  of  a  dark  brownish  colour,  as  described  by  Stokes,  Burrows, 
and  others. 

6.  Pain. — The  lancinating  pain,  which  forms  a  most  distressing 
symptom  of  cancer  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  happily  a  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  in  Cancer  of  the  Lungs.  Wlien  present,  it  is  by 
no  means  restricted  to  the  diseased  organs,  but  extends  to  parts 
distant  from  the  original  place  of  affection.  This  is  easily  explicable 
by  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves,  on  which  pressure  may 
be  exercised,  or  by  the  compression,  embolism,  or  thrombosis  of  large 
blood-vessels,  which  may  prevent  proper  circulation  in  distant  parts, 
and  even  cause  gangrene. 

I  have  obsei-ved  a  very  interesting  case  in  a  female  fifty-two  years 
of  age.  She  had  been  operated  on  for  Cancer  in  the  left  breast. 
Three  years  after  operation  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
pains  in  the  chest,  lasting  for  some  hours,  disappearing  then,  and  re- 
appearing several  days.  The  pain  was  so  excruciating,  that  the  patient 
in  one  of  the  paroxysms  attempted  suicide,  but  was  prevented  from  com- 
mitting it.    When  she  was  free  from  pain,  she  had  neither  cough  nor 

^  Cockle,  loe.  cit.  vol.  ii,  p.  106. 
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any  other  sign  of  chest-disease.  Her  previous  history,  together  with  her 
present  state,  confirmed  my  opinion  on  the  case  as  being  one  of  intra- 
thoracic cancer.  Abont  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  which  occurred 
SIX  months  after  I  had  first  examined  her,  she  began  to  cou^^h  and 
to  waste  away  with  remarkable  rapidity  ;  and  three  days  before  death 
the  left  Jower  extremity  exhibited  symptoms  which  left  no  doubt  that 
circulation  had  ceased  in  it.  At  the  pos1>mortem  examination,  both 
lungs  were  found  studded  with  small  cancerous  tumours,  the  largest  of 
the  size  of  a  pea,  leaving  between  them  healthy  tissue.  The  root  of 
the  right  lung  was  involved  in  a  large  cancerous  soft  mass  ;  the  liver 
likewise  contained  a  considerable  number  of  cancer-nodules,  and  the 
left  iliac  artery  was  entirely  closed  by  a  firm  thrombus. 

7.  Dyspnoea  and  Palintation  of  the  Heart. — Dyspnoea  may  exist  in  a 
very  troublesome  degree  even  when  the  physical  signs  are  still  insig- 
nificant ;  such  will  particularly  be  the  case  when  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  miliary  deposits.  But  the  same  may  take  place,  the  lung  being  but 
little  or  not  at  all  affected,  when  pressure  is  exercised  on  those  vagus- 
fibres  which  are  inserted  into  the  hmgs.  Physiology  teaches  that  such 
pressure  will  cause  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements,  whilst 
irritation  of  those  branches  of  the  vagi,  which  reach  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  retard  these  movements.  In  both  instances, 
dyspnoea  may  be  the  result,  and  this  again  may  become  the  cause  of 
palpitations.  These,  however,  are  generally  the  consequence  of  the 
implication  of  the  heart  or  pericardium  in  the  disease,  be  it  indi- 
rectly by  pressure,  displacement,  &c.,  or  by  direct  participation  in  the 
cancerous  depositions. 

Displacement  of  the  heart  by  tumours  or  fluids  will,  of  necessity, 
alter  the  action  of  the  heart,  which,  according  to  Louis,  is  smaller  in 
persons  dying  of  Cancer  than  of  any  other  disease.  In  such  cases  it 
seems  to  waste  in  common  with  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
becomes  still  more  contracted  from  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluid  being  so  much  diminished. 

It  needs  no  explanation  to  prove  that  degeneration  of,  or  infiltration 
into  the  lungs,  compression  or  closure  of  the  larger  bronchi,  their  being 
filled  with  cancerous  matter,  or  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  will  likewise  be  followed  by  dyspnoea,  or — particularly  at  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease — by  orthopnoea. 

8.  Dysphagia  is  oftener  connected  with  intrathoracic  timiours  of 
considerable  size  than  with  Cancer  of  the  Lungs.  It  is  always  the 
result  of  pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  or  of  swelling  of  that  organ  in 
consequence  of  pressure.  In  very  rare  cases  dysphagia  may  exist  as  a 
reflex  action,  but  then  it  will  exhibit  a  remittent  character,  whilst  it 
will  remain  stationary  when  dependent  on  pressure ;  in  some  cases 
the^  symptoms  will  appear  as  soon  as  the  patient  assumes  a  certain 
position,  wherein  the  tumour  is  allowed  to  exercise  pressure  upon  the 
oesophagus.  _  Dr.  Cockle's  work  contains  cases  illustrating  both  kinds 
of  dysphagia.^    This  symptom  may  exist  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  the 

^  Cockle,  loc.  cit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  144. 
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compression  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  so  complete,  as  not  even  to 
allow  Ihiitls  to  pass,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  feed  the  patient 
by  nutrient  injections.  . 

9.  The  Voice  of  a  patient  suffering  from  Cancer  of  the  Lung  is  liable 
to  many  alterations.  A  deep  bass  may  become  altered  into  a  high 
treble,  or  into  hoarseness,  according  to  the  different  causes,  viz. 
pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerves,  compression  of  the  trachea  or  direct 
affection  of  the  larynx  by  the  disease.  In  more  advanced  stages  of 
Cancer  of  the  Lung,  as  well  as  of  tuberculosis,  there  is  scarcely  a  case 
in  which  the  voice  would  not  be  altered  in  some  way.  According  to 
Dr.  Cockle,  extinction  of  voice  may  exist  without  any  sign  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  larynx,  and  without  either  stridor  or  dyspnoea,  being 
dependent  solely  on  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  consequent 
on  pressure  upon  the  nerves  by  the  cancerous  mass  within  the  chest. 
By  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  such  an  affection  in  our  days  will  be 
recognised  during  the  patient's  life.  In  a  case  of  complete  aphonia, 
it  was  observed  by  Andral  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  that  a 
cancerous  mass  had  been  exercising  pressure  on  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves. 

10.  Contraction  of  one  or  hoth  pupils  as  a  symptom  of  intrathoracic 
tumour,  and  as  due  to  interference  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gairdner.  Though  this  symptom  is  not 
pathognomonic,  viz.  characteristic  either  of  Cancer  in  the  Lungs,  or  of 
intrathoracic  tumour,  yet  its  presence  may,  in  some  instances,  form  a 
valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  symptomatic  evidence. 

11.  Effusion  into  one  or  both  pleural  cavities  is  another  symptom 
w^hich  is  comparatively  more  often  met  with  in  cases  of  intrathoracic 
cancer  than  of  Cancer  of  the  Lungs.  If  present,  the  lung  is  often 
adherent  to  the  vertebra,  drowned  as  it  were  in  the  fluid,  and  com- 
pressed sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  fist,  but  may  otherwise  remain 
healthy  in  structure.  If  the  lung-tissue,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  in  an  infiltrated  state,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  organ 
beim;  infiltrated  with  a  new  formation  and,  at  the  same  time, 
diminished  in  size. 

The  effused  fluid  has  generally  a  limpid,  yellow  appearance,  and 
contains  albumen.  The  effusion  generally  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity,  and  when  paracentesis  has  been  performed  it  is  replaced  in 
the  same  manner. 

A  case  published  by  Dr.  Begbie,  in  the  "  Archives  of  Medicine,"  in 
1861,  is  of  great  interest  in  respect  to  the  symptoms  under  consi- 
deration. The  patient  was  a  quarryman,  50  years  of  age,  who  came  to 
the  Edinburgh  Eoyal  Infirmary,  desirous  of  obtaining  advice  for  what 
he  thought  a  slight  affection  of  the  chest.  The  symptoms  had  become 
troublesome  only  ten  days  before  Dr.  Begbie  saw  the  patient,  who, 
on  being  obliged  to  leave  off  work,  had  consulted  a  medical  man  in 
his  neighbourhood.  This  gentleman  ordered  some  cough-mixture,  and 
applied  a  mustard-plaster  over  the  chest ;  but  the  symptoms  became 
worse.    When  Dr.  Begbie  saw  the  patient,  he  diagnosed  intrathoracic 
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cancer,  and,  from  the  24tli  of  September  to  the  16th  of  October  550 
ounces  ot  Huid  were  drawn  from  the  enlarged  chest  The  patient 
eventnally  died,  and  primary  mediastinal  and  pulmonary  caucer  was 
lound  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cancerous  infiltration  into  the  lunrrg 
may  progTess  so  rapidly  as  to  be  mistaken  for  effusion  into  the  pleural 
cavity  Mr  Middleton  brought  such  a  case  under  the  notice  of  the 
1  o^rn°  Society  of  London,  at  the  meeting  on  the  14th  of  November 

18-jO  During  life,  several  medical  men  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  phenomena  which  the  patient  exhibited  could  only  be  due  to 
effusion  into  the  right  pleural  cavity.  But  at  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  very  rapid  infiltration,  and  enlarrrpnient 
ot  the  right  lung,  had  taken  place.  Such  cases  we  must  bear  in 
mind  m  order  to  examine  thoroughly  and  very  carefully  before  we 
decide  on  performing  the  operation  of  paracentesis. 

12.  Fever  is  generally  moderate,  of  hectic  type;  the  pulse  but  little 
accelerated ;  the  aid  of  the  thermometer  is,  however,  of  great  im- 
portance, for  though  the  temperature  may  be  normal,  or  but  little 
raised,  the  daily  exacerbation  wiU  not  escape  attentive  observation 
The  pulse  increases  likewise  towards  evening,  and  each  exacerbation 
is  toUowed  by  perspiration,  which  in  many  cases  is,  indeed  very 
profuse  and  quite  as  violent  as  that  which  occurs  in  phthisis  and 
exhausts  the  patient  in  an  extreme  degree. 

Diagnosis.— Primary  Cancer  of  the  Lungs,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
admits  of  no  diagnosis.    Physical  examination  tells  us  whether  or  not 
alteration  of  the  lung-tissues  has  taken  place,  whether  or  not  the 
pleural  cavity  be  filled  with  fluid  or  solid ;  but  we  remain  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  that  alteration.    In  rare  cases  only,  a  suspicion  wHl 
arise;  but,  unfortunately,  the  post-mortem  examination  will  finally 
show  whether  our  opinion  has  been  justified,  or  based  on  wroncr  con- 
clusions.   Microscopical  examination  of  the  sputa  should  never  be 
neglected,  it  being  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease  may  sometimes  be  revealed.    "  I  have  seen  many 
nistances,"  says  Dr.  Williams,^  "  and  others  are  on  record,  of  ulcerous 
cavities  formed  in  melanose  and  encephaloid  solidifications  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  expectoration  in  one  case  of  a  black  and  red,  and  in  the 
other  of  a  streaky,  whitish,  sanguinolent,  and  puriliginous  matter,  led 
to  a  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  before  death." 
_   The  diagnosis  of  secondary  Cancer  generally  does  not  afford  such 
insurmountable  difficulties  as  many  believe.    Its  appearance,  after 
primary  deposits  have  been  made  in,  and  eventually  removed' from 
other  organs,  will  very  often  serve  as  a  guide  for  our  conclusion.  In 
fact.,  It  after  the  removal  of  a  malignant  growth,  pulmonary  or  bron- 
c  iiaf  symptoms  of  any  kind  appear,  it  is  but  wise  to  suspect  them  as 
tlie  begmnmg  of  the  occurrence  of  Cancer;  at  all  events  let  us  be  on 
our  guard,  and  not  treat  these  symptoms  as  if  they  would  occur 

1  Pathology  and  Ding,K.,si«  of  Diseases  of  the  Cliest,  p.  154  ;  Lomlon,  1836. 
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in  persons  in  whom  no  signs  of  cancerous  diathesis  have  ever  made 

theii"  appearance.  i  •  . 

It  is  in  these  cases  in  which  Hutchinson's  much -neglected  instru- 
ment, the  spirometer,  will  afford  good  services.  Individuals  from 
whom  Cancer  of  any  organ  has  been  removed,  should,  after  opera- 
tion, from  time  to  time  be  measured  in  respect  to  the  capacity 
of  their  lungs.  If  the  amount  of  air  evidently  becomes  diminished, 
gradually  or  suddenly,  then  we  shall  seldom  be  wrong  in  assuming 
that  cancerous  deposits  have  been  made,  and  respectively  are  still 
progressing. 

But,  notwithstanding  our  greatest  care  and  attention,  we  shall  meet 
— and  that  not  seldom— with  cases  in  which  a  strict  diagnosis  will 
either  prove  impossible,  or  be  made  only  after  repeated  examination  and 
closely  watching  the  case  for  a  longer  period.  The  diseases  which  are 
particularly  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Cancer  of  the  Lungs  are 
chronic  pleurisy  with  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  tubercular  infil- 
tration, and  cmeurism. 

DiFFEKENTlAL  DIAGNOSIS. — 1.  Chronic  Pleurisy  with  effusioii  into 
the  pleural  cavity. — Though-  the  consistence  of  encephaloid  may  be 
of  a  semi-fluid  nature,  yet  it  will  differ  in  many  points  from  effusion 
in  respect  to  the  symptoms  as  revealed  on  physical  examination.  The 
area  of  dulness  on  percussion,  in  different  positions  of  the  patient, 
never  so  strictly  follows  the  laws  of  gravity  as  in  cases  of  effusion. 
Another  point  of  importance  is,  that  in  chronic  pleurisy  the  area  of 
dulness  sometimes  diminishes,  which  is  particularly  the  case  after 
much  perspiration,  or  after  exhibition  of  diuretics,  or  similar  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  Cancer,  once  formed,  will  under  no  circumstances 
decrease. 

It  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Cockle  says,  "  In  many  cases,  mere  physical 
diagnosis  is  utterly  incompetent  to  decide  the  question,  inasmuch  as 
chronic  pleurisy  constitutes  in  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  natural 
history  of  intrathoracic  cancer."  But  in  this  instance,  viz.  when 
during-the  cancerous  process  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  taken 
place,  we  have  not  any  more  to  decide  between  Cancer  and  pleurisy 
with  effusion  ;  it  is  evident  that  physical  examination  has  contributed 
its  share  towards  the  formation  of  the  diagnosis,  when  it  has  taught 
us  whether  the  pleural  cavity  be  filled  with  fluid,  solid,  or  semi-fluid 
matter ;  and  in  respect  to  this  point,  with  proper  care  and  attention, 
we  shall  always  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision.  According  to 
Winterich,^  the  vocal  fremitus  in  Cancer  is  oftener  present  than  absent, 
whilst  in  effusion  the  reverse  holds  good. 

But,  if  physical  examination  in  some  cases  is  at  a  loss  to  answer  the 
questions  proposed  for  diagnostic  purposes,  then  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient,  the  rapidity  of  develop- 
ment of  the  cancerous  growth,  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  patient's 

1  Winterich's  Kraiikheiteri  der  Ilespirations-Organe,  iu  Vircliow's  Tathologio  und  Theran 
Erlaiigcn,  1854, 
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face,  the  peculiar  tmt  of  his  skin,  and  perhaps  the  co-exLstence  of 
Cancer  m  other  organs,  will  sufficiently  make  up  for  the  (leiiciencies  of 
physical  signs,  and  place  us  in  a  position  which  will  enable  us  to 
make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

2.  Tubercular  Infiltration.  —  The  physician  will  only  be  called 
upon  to  decide  between  phthisis  and  Cancer,  when  the  affection  has 
assumed  great  proportions.  In  this  case  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  latter  disease  never  spreads  so  extensively  as  the  former  does,  in 
which  the  total  absence  of  rhonchi  may  also  be  an  important  siW. 
Hemoptysis  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  Cancer,  but  not^so 
m  phthisis.  The  absence  of  the  phthisical  habit,  the  fact  that  patients 
suffering  from  Cancer  are  not  unfrequently  in  a  comparatively  good 
condition,  even  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  co-existence  of 
tumours,  or  the  former  removal  of  such,  together  with — sometimes 
lancinating — pain  in  the  chest,  and  the  microscopical  examination  of 
the  sputa,  whereby  the  product  of  Cancer  sometimes  may  be  found, 
will  afford  valuable  diagnostical  hints.  Compression  of  the  oesophagus' 
displacements  of  neighbouring  organs  in  an  extremely  high  degree,1;he 
rare  occurrence  of  caverns,  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  °aorta  or 
vena  cava,  the  not  unfrequent  limitation  of  the  disease  to  one  side  only, 
are  signs  frequently  met  with  in  Cancer. 

Diagnosis,  will  become  still  more  difficult,  or  entirely  impossible,  in 
cases  of  co-existence  of  tuberculosis  and  Cancer.  It  was  due  more 
particularly  to  Eokitansky  that  the  opinion  became  general  that  tuber- 
culosis and  Cancer  exclude  each  other,  i.e.  that  they  never  do  co-exist 
in  the  same  person.  Eokitansky,  however,  afterwards  altered  his 
opinion,  saying  that  the  co-existence  of  both  diseases  is  merely  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Other  authorities  hold  the  same  opinion.  But  many 
cases  have  been  published,  showing  that  Cancer  by  no  means  excludes 
tuberculosis.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  PoUock's  case,i  published  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,"  and  to  a  highly 
interesting  one,  recently  published  by  Professor  rriedreich,^  concerning 
a  woman  forty-nine  years  of  age,  who  suffered  from  primary  Cancer 
of  the  left  lung,  with  metastatic  depositions  in  the  heart,  kidneys, 
suprarenal  capsules,  right  lung,  and  pancreas,  and  from  cancerous 
pleurisy  of  the  left  side.  At  the  same  time  obsolete  and  recent  tuber- 
cular enterophthisis  and  oedema  of  the  brain  were  found  at  the  post- 
mortem examination. 

3.  Aortic  Aneurism. — In  the  course  of  development  of  cancerous 
affections,  particularly  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  great  bulging  in  the 
clavicular  region  may  take  place,  accompanied  by  pulsation  and  otlier 
symptoms  resembling  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Here  the  remark  of 
Stokes  is  of  great  value,  concerning  the  contrast  between  the  area 
of  dulness  on  percussion  and  the  pulsation.  But  the  pulsation 
itself  is  of  a  different  character  in  the  two  diseases,  viz.  circumscribed 
in  aneurism,  but  diffused,  not  culminating  in  a  particular  spot,  in 

\  Tr.«'"S"'^ti'ms  of  tho  Pathological  Socieh',  vol.  iii.  (1851-52),  r-  254. 
»  Virchow  s  Archiv,  xxxvi.  4,  1866. 
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Cancer,  in  which  affection  the  ordinary  signs  of  aneurism,  as  murmur 
or  pulsation  over  the  dull  part,  murmur  above  the  clavicle,  or  propa- 
gated to  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  are  also  absent.  I  am  furthermore 
inclined  to  believe  that,  in  some  cases,  the  sphygmograph  will  render 
great  service  in  arriving  at  a  decision,  whether  a  disease  be  intrathoracic 
Cancer  or  aneurism.  Gordon,^  Martin  Solon,^  and  others,  have 
published  very  instructive  cases,  in  which  Cancer  was  mistaken  for 
aneurism,  and  the  treatment  of  Valsalva  adopted.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  authorities,  I  maintain  that  a  careful  examination  and  con- 
sideration of  all  symptoms,  together  with  the  history  of  the  case, 
will  seldom  fail  to  result  in  a  strict  diagnosis,  and  to  screen  us  from 
erroneous  conclusions. 

Pkognosis  and  Teeatment. — Cancer  of  the  Lungs  is  a  deadly 
disease,  and,  in  spite  of  all  medical  efforts,  leads  finally  to  a  fatal  end. 

The  first-  symptoms,  as  a  moderate  pain  in  the  chest,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  a  dry  cough,  &c.,  sometimes  last  for  years  without 
alarming  the  patient,  till  more  severe  and  dangerous  phenomena  make 
their  appearance,  and  with  tremendous  speed  hurry  the  patient  into 
the  grave. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  science  we  have  neither  means  for 
extinguishing  an  existent  cancerous  cachexia,  nor  for  causing  deposits 
to  he  absorbed,  which,  once  produced,  seldom  remain  stationary  for 
any  long  period,  hut  go  on  increasing,  destroying  the  affected  tissues, 
and  interfering  with  neighbouring  organs. 

In  the  good  olden  times,  when  physicians  fancied  that  even  a  disease 
like  Cancer  would  fly  before  a  long  prescription,  many  formulas  were 
in  vogue  in  which  arsenic  was  the  principal  drug.  This  remedy  was 
considered  a  specific,  and  eminent  practitioners  speak  of  it  in  terms 
of  high  commendation. 

Others  again  advocated  the  use  of  conium,  bichloride  of  mercury, 
the  preparations  of  iron,  and  a  numher  of  other  medicaments.  But 
it  appears  that  the  efficacy  of  all  these  "  specifics  "  became  weaker 
and  weaker  in  the  same  proportion  as  diagnostic  science  became  strict 
and  exact,  and  that  arsenic  and  the  other  drugs  effected  a  cure  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  a  closer  examination  demonstrated  that  the  case 
for  which  it  had  been  applied  was  not  Cancer  at  all. 

But,  though  medical  science  has  not  yet  arrived  at-  a  point  to 
furnish  us  with  means  of  curing  Cancer  of  the  Lungs,  we  must  not 
rest  quiet  and  leave  such  patients  to  their  fate.  Our  profession  has 
other  tasks  to  fulfil  where  cure  is  impossible,  namely,  to  relieve  pain 
and  alleviate  other  had  or  dangerous  symptoms,  and  thus  to  prolong 
life.  In  this  respect  we  can  act  sometimes  -with  verj'-  great  benefit 
towards  the  sufferer. 

I  had  a  patient  under  treatment  who  dreaded  the  approach  of  ni^ht, 
this  being  for  him  the  signal  of  excmciating  pain,  restlessness,  and 

^  Med.-Chinirg.  Transact,  vol.  xiii, 

"  Archiv.  Gen.  de  Meil.  tome  xxiv,  p.  142. 
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!wT'^'  p"""-'?  ^^'""^^  ^-f  '""^^^f^'^^h  Offered  prayers  to  Heaven  for  bis 
death.  Besides  deposits  on  his  lungs,  there  were  likewise  some  in 
his  liver,  and  the  stomach  was  also  affected,  and  rejected  food  and 
medicines  as  soon  as  they  were  taken.   When  he  came  under  my  care 

Inlf  of 'r  "^''T  ""'^  of  niorphia  hypodermically,  and 

from  that  time  he  enjoyed  at  least  good  rest  at  night 

Our  attention  wiU  therefore  entirely  be  directed  toM^ards  trouble- 
some symptoms,  improvement  of  the  patient's  nutrition,  and  keeping 
up  his  strength.  Hence  it  becomes  evident  that  bleedincr  in  anv 
shape  and  to  any  extent  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  press- 
ing emergency.  Dry-cupping,  however,  will  prove  beneficial  when 
dyspnoea  becomes  troublesome,  in  which  cases  other  counter-irritants 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  skin  with  success.  In  one  case  under  my 
care,  a  hot  bath  of  a  minute's  duration  gave  rest  to  the  much-exhausted 
patient,  while  other  remedies  failed  to  diminish  the  dyspnoea 

Eor  the  relief  of  pain,  connected  with  Cancer  of  the  Luno's  I  can 
strongly  recommend  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  beo'iuniug 
with  a  quarter  of  a  gram,  and  increasmg  the  dose  according°to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.    In  respect  to  the  method  of  injection  and 
mixing  the  solution,  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  paper  "  On  Hypodermic 
Injections,"  which  has  been  published  in  the  "  Medical  Mirror"  of  1866 
Cough  is  another  symptom  which  often  resists  all  therapeutic  en- 
deavours.   Where  medicines  can  be  taken,  we  should  apply  narcotics 
opium,  hyoscyamus,  Indian  hemp,  and  similar  drugs.    But,  unfor- 
tunately, m  many  cases  the  stomach,  either  by  reflex  action  or  by  beincr 
also  affected  by  the  disease,  rejects  the  drugs,  and  renders  our  efforts 
useless.  _  In  these  cases  I  propose  the  application  of  atomized  fluids, 
which,  indeed,  would  be  the  only  means  by  which  to  intro- 
duce medicaments   into  the  system.     I  refer   the   readers  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  treatment  to  my  work  "  On 
Inhalation."  ^ 

The  patient's  strength  will  appropriately  be  kept  up  by  nutrient, 
easily  digestible  food,  and  avoiding  everything  which  could  possibly 
produce  a  conflux  of  blood  towards  the  internal  organs.  In  those 
unfortunate  cases  in  which  pressure  on  the  oesophagus  prevents  the 
patient  from  taking  solid  food,  it  must,  of  course,  be  given  as  a  fluid, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  the  stomach-pump. 

In  the  patient's  room,  a  moderate  but  equal  temperature  ought  to 
be  kept  by  day  as  well  as  by  night ;  all  the  natural  functions  must  be 
regulated  as  far  as  possible,  and  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air 
should  be  encouraged  on  fine  days,  and  avoided  only  when  it  causes 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

_  Some  physicians  advocate  cod-liver  oil.  It  may  be  tried  in  cases 
m  which  it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  stomach, 
but  it  ought  to  be  given  up  at  once  if  it  causes  loss  of  appetite  or 
sickness. 

,  r  A(^.nifJr^inn  of  Local  Treatment  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  by  means 

of  Atomized  Pluids  an.l  Gases,  by  H.  Beigel,  M.D.    Londo.i  :  JIardwicke,  1860 
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Fcetid  breath,  sometimes  of  unbearable  intensity,  disgusts  not  only 
everybody  in  the  patient's  room,  but  even  the  patient  himself.  This 
disagreeable  quality  of  the  breath  can  be  destroyed  in  a  short  time,  by 
inhalation  of  liquor,  chlori,  perchloride  of  iron,  or  creosote.^ 

Shoiild  one  be  called  upon  to  give  some  prophylactic  hints  to 
persons  descended  from  parents  who  died  of  Cancer,  the  first  care  to 
be  taken  will  be  strictly  to  regulate  the  diet  of  such  persons.  Let 
them  take  regular  exercise  and  live  in  mild  climates,  in  places  situated 
as  high  as  possible ;  advise  them  to  undertake  voyages,  or  to  undergo 
a  course  of  the  so-called  "  grape-cure,"  of  which  many  physicians  speak 
in  commending  terms,  and  which  produced  very  good  effects  in  a 
case  under  my  own  care. 

The  coast  of  England  is  a  very  healthy  abode  during  the  summer 
months  for  delicate  individuals.  But  for  such  persons  as  wish  to  go 
abroad,  Marseilles,  Spezzia,  iSTice,  Livorno,  Venice,  Heligoland,  Kiel, 
Swinemiinde,  and  the  very  pleasant  isle  of  Eugia,  could  be  recom- 
mended. 

Places  where  grapes  are  methodically  used  for  medical  purposes  are 
Meran  in  Tyrol,  Diirkheim  and  Bingen  in  Germany,  Krems  in 
Austria,  and  Presburg  in  Hungary.  The  best  time  at  which  to  send 
patients  there  is  during  the  vintage,  which  is  generally  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October. 
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PNEUMONIA. 

By  Wilson  Eox,  M.D.,  r.E.C.P. 

Synonyms. — Peripneumonia,^  Peripneumonia  Vera  (as  opposed  to 
Peripneumonia  Notha,  or  Capillary  Bronchitis) ;  Pebris  Pneumonica, 
H  offmann ;  Pievre  Pneumonique,  Fluxion  du  Poitrine  (French 
authors) ;  Pneunionites,  auct.  var. 

Varieties  and  other  Synonyms.  —  Croupous  and  Catarrhal 
Pneumonia  {Rohitansky  and  modern  German  authors).  Acute  Sthenic 
Pneumonia — Broncho-pneumonia  {English  and  foreign  authors,  signify- 
ing a  similar  distinction  of  origin  and  course).  Lobar  Pneumonia — 
Lobular  or  Disseminated  Pneumonia  {signifying  anatomical  differ- 
ences in  the  extent  and  characters  of  the  'pulmonary  affection).  Acute 
Pneumonia — Chronic  or  Interstitial  Pneumonia  {signifying  differences 
in  course  and  duration,  and  also  in  anatomical  characters).  Inter- 
lobular Pneumonia  {an  affection  of  the  interlohular  tissue).  Primary 
Pneumonia — Secondary  Pneumonia  {signifying  differences  in  origin). 
Other  varieties  have  been  termed,  according  to  the  origin  or  characters 
of  the  disease — Bilious,  Gastric,  Typhoid,  Latent,  Intermittent,  Hypo- 
static, Tubercular,  Scrofulous,  Eheumatic,  Gouty,  Puerperal,  Meta- 
static, and  Pneumonia  Potatorum  (Huss). 

ACUTE  PNEUMONIA. 

Definition. — A  disease  whose  essential  anatomical  feature  consists 
in  the  inflammation  of  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs,  which  is 
thereby  rendered  impervious  to  air  through  the  accumulation  in  the 
interior  of  the  alveoli  of  the  prodiicts  of  such  inflammation.  Clini- 
cally it  is  characterised  by  pyrexia,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
when  the  disease  is  primary,  commences  with  rigors ;  it  is  also  com- 
monly attended  by  pain  in  tlie  side,  by  dyspnoea,  cough,  sanguino- 
lent  sputa,  great  physical  prostration,  and  by  the  physical  signs  of 
pulmonary  consolidation.  Its  course,  when  primary,  is  usually 
acute,  and  tends  to  terminate  favourably  by  a  crisis  occurring  from 
the  third  to  the  tenth  day,  but  it  may  prove  fatal  from  the  first  to  the 
fourteenth  day,  or  at  later  periods.  AVhen  secondary  to  other  diseases, 

^  Orisolle  considers  that  the  prefix  -n^pi  is  merely  expletive. 
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the  tmniiiation  by  crisis  is  imcommon,  and  its  duration  is  also  more 
protracted  ;  and  under  all  circumstances  of  its  origin  it  may,  in  some 
instances,  lapse  into  the  chronic  state.  Its  immediate  cause  is  un- 
certain, and  it  appears  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  depend  either 
on  an  unknown  but  suddenly  produced  dyscrasia,  or  on  an  alteration 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood  induced  by  various  diseases.  In  other 
cases  it  is  produced  through  the  extension  to  the  pulmonary  tissue  of 
bronchial  inflammation,  or  it  may  originate  through  local  disturbances 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  occasioned  by  congestion  or  collapse,  or 
by  obstruction  though  emboli  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  it  may  be 
caused  by  mechanical  injury  to  the  tissue  of  the  lung. 

Although  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  Pneumonia  can  be 
delined  with  a  certain  approach  to  accuracy,  the  - clinical  features  of 
the  disease  may  nevertheless  present  a  considerable  diversity  of 
aspect  under  the  varied  circumstances  of  its  origin. 

In  some  cases  variations  in  the  anatomical  process  may  be  observed 
corresponding  with  these  different  features  of  the  disorder,  but  dis- 
tinct lines  of  demarcation  are  in  this  respect  very  frequently  wanting, 
and  the  author  believes  that  the  anatomical  distinction  between  the 
"  croupous"^  and  the  "  catarrhal"  forms,  on  which  especial  stress  has 
of  late  been  laid,  is  by  no  means  so  sharply  defined  as  some  recent 
writers  have  maintained. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  however,  the  separation  of  the  main 
types  of  these  two  forms  of  the  disease  into  distinct  species  has  a 
])ractical  value,  and  it  may  therefore  be  stated  that  the  principal 
classes  to  be  distinguished  are  (1),  Primary  or  Acute  Sthenic  Pneu- 
monia ;  (2)  Secondary  Pneumonia,  including  most  of  the  catarrhal 
forms  ;  (3)  Interlobular  Pneumonia ;  (4)  Chronic  Pneumonia.  Under 
the  head  of  Etiology,  the  relations  of  the  different  forms  of  the  acute 
disease  will  be  treated  collectively. 

History. — In  the  earlier  days  of  medicine,  since  the  times  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  (by  whom,  however,  both  diseases  were  recog- 
nised), Pneumonia  was  confounded  with  Pleurisy  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  rusty  sputa  characterising  the  former  disease  were  described 
as  an  attribute  of  the  latter ;  and  pleurisy  was  said  to  be  capable  of 
])roduciug  cavities  in  the  lung.  Valsalva,  Morgagni,  Huxham,  and 
Boerluiave  gave  accurate  descriptions  of  Pneumonia,  but  still  the 

>  The  tenn  "  Croupous,"  iutroduced  by  Eokitanslcy,  aud  largely  used  in  Germany, 
a])]>pai-s  to  tlie  autlior  to  be  in  some  res])ects  best  avoided.  It  was  origiiially  employed 
hy  liokitansky  to  define  a  i)articular  i'orjii  of  exudation,  and  in  its  application  to 
Pneumoniii  lie  drew  a  parallel  between  this  disease  and  croup  of  the  laiynx,  attended  by 
false  membrane.  The  analogy  ajijiears  to  be  an  erroneous  one  in  two  aspects,  for  in  the 
first  place  the  Pneumunia  aliending  laryngeal  diseases  Avhen  false  lucmbranes  are  2)resent 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  form  recognised  as  characlerisiiig  acute  sthenic  rncunionia,  but  is 
most  commonly  of  the  tyjie  termed  IJroiicho-iiiuiumouia  ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  no 
boundary  line  of  distinction  between  the  forms  of  the  disease  characterised  by  a  coagulablo 
exudation  in  the  vesicles,  and  those  where  cell-iiro(lu(!ls  are  mingled  witli  some  ilnid 
exudation.  The  extreme  types  are,  it  is  true,  distinct,  but  every  shade  of  gradation 
may  be  observed  between  them. 
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distinction  between  it  and  pleurisy  was  not  completely  recognised 
until  the  writings  of  Bichat  and  Pinel,  and  the  collapse  of  the  lung 
attending  pleuritic  effusion  was  by  most  other  writers  mistaken  for 
inflammation  of  its  substance.^  The  accurate  clinical  separation  of 
the  two  diseases  was  finally  fully  evolved  by  Laennec.  Since  his 
time,  the  most  important  advance  in  the  definition  of  the  disease 
has  been  that  made  by  Jorg,  Bailly,  and  Legendre  in  the  separation 
and  distinction  of  the  various  forms  of  collapse,  or  defective  expansion 
from  true  inflammatory  action.  The  other  features  of  interest  in 
recent  researches  will  be  alluded  to  in  their  appropriate  places. 

Etiology. — On  many  points  in  the  etiology  of  Pneumonia  the 
only  data  at  our  disposal  refer  to  the  disease  as  a  whole,  irrespective 
of  any  of  the  special  varieties  before  alluded  to.  The  circumstances 
predisposing  to  particular  forms  will  be,  as  far  as  these  are  known, 
described  separately. 

A.  Bace  and  Climate.^ — Inflammation  of  the  lungs  appears,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  to  be  more  commonly  associated  with  climates 
presenting  marked  and  rapid  variations  of  temperature  than  with 
extreme  degrees  of  either  cold  or  heat.  Thus  in  tropical  climates  it  is 
uncommon  during  the  continued  hot  seasons,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  some  of  the  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole  the  disease  has  been 
filmost  unknown.  It  is  said  also  to  be  very  rare  in  Iceland.  Through- 
out the  European  continent,  below  60°  north  latitude,  it  is  a  very  pre- 
valent disease,  and  the  southern  portions,  including  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,^  are  nearly  as  liable  as  the  more  northern  countries. 
Thus  in  Copenhagen  the  mortality  from  Pneumonia  is  6'3  per  100  of 
all  deaths;  and  in  Gibraltar  41  per  1,000  soldiers  suff'er  from  the 
disease.  In  the  more  tropical  climates,  elevation  above  the  sea-level 
increases  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  very  common  in  the 
high  table-lands  of  Mexico,*    The  disease  appears  to  be  rare  in  Egypt, 

1  According  to  Pinel,  "  Nos.  Philos."  ii.  145 — 191  et  seq.,  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  diseases  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  most  animated 
discussion  among  the  writers  of  the  l7th  century.  Tlie  history  of  the  eai-lier  views 
on  Pneumonia  will  be  found  at  length  in  Grisolle's  work  on  Pneumonia  ;  also  in 
Wunderlich's  "Path.  Therap."  art.  Pneumonie,  a»d  in  Neumann,  "Krankheiten  des 
Menschen,"  2=  Ed.  i.  151  (quoted  by  Wunderlich).  The  confusion  between  Pneumonia 
and  pleurisy  was  aided  by  the  fact,  that  before  the  writings  of  Bichat  tlie  term_  pleura 
was  limited  to  the  parietal  membrane,  the  visceral  portion  being  confounded  with  tlie 
tissue  of  the  lung. 

^  For  a  large  number  of  the  data  under  this  head,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
writings  of  Grisolle,  "Traite  de  la  Pneumonie,"  and  Hirscli,  "  Handb.  der  Hist. 
Geograph.  Pathol."  1864  ;  and  also  to  an  elaborate  statistical  work  on  the  Geograplucal 
Distribution  of  Pneumonia,  by  Ziemssen,  "  Monatsblatt  fur  med.  Statistik  imd  offene 
Gesundheits-pflege,"  1857,  analysed  at  considerable  length  in  Canstatt's  "  Jahresb." 
1857,  ii.  119.  Many  of  the  data  on  this  subject  refer,  however,  to  pleurisy  and  Pneumonia 
collectively,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  those  given  in  Hirsch's  work. 
3  Clark  on  Climate,  p.  121. 

*  Elevation  in  cold  climates,  in  some  situations,  also  ay)pears  remarkably  to  predisjwse 
to  the  disease.  Thus  of  the  French  troops  quartered  on  Mont  Cenis  from  December 
to  May,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  were  attacked  by  Pneumonia.  (Chouiel,  Lej. 
Clin.  Med.,  Ed.  Scstier,  p.  451.) 
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tlioiigli  bronchitis  is  coinnioii  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  in  India 
it  is°more  common  in  Bengal  than  in  Bombay.  Though  equability 
of  temperature  appears  to  confer  a  certain  degree  of  immunity 
from  the  disease,  yet  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions  ;  for 
in  Senegal,  which  possesses  a  variable  climate,  Pneumonia  is  rare, 
while  in  the  Bermudas,  where  the  temperature  is  remarkably  uniform, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Farry,^  that  Pneumonia  and  affections  of  the  lungs  in  general  are 
less  common,  both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
than  in  the  central  portions  where  the  temperature  is  more  uniform. 
Oregon  and  California  appear  to  enjoy  a  singular  immunity  from  the 
disease.  In  certain  countries,  as  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  Cape,  and  the 
Mauritius,  the  negro  races,  at  least  when  employed  in  military  service, 
appear  to  suffer  more  than  the  whites  ;  but  it  is  considered  possible 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  affection  among  them  is  due  to  their 
being  more  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  than  the  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  with  whom  greater  precautions  are  taken. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  more  common  among  sailors  on  land 
than  when  at  sea;^  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  difference 
is  not  in  part  due  to  other  influences,  causing  an  increased  relative 
frequency  on  land,  such  as  greater  irregularity  of  life  and  severer 
exertion. 

In  England,  Pneumonia  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General  for  1863-4,  to  rank  next  after  the  following  main  causes  of 
mortality : — Phthisis,  bronchitis,  scarlatina,  old  age,  and  convulsions. 
The  frequency,  and  also  the  mortality  of  the  disease,  however,  vary 
considerably  in  different  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  contrast  of  26,052 
deaths  registered  under  this  head  in  1855  when  compared  with  21,118 
occurring  in  1867  f  and  the  data  of  nearly  all  the  large  hospitals  of  the 
Continent  furnish  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  same  kind.* 

It  would  appear  from  Ziemssen's  analysis  that  the  mortality  from 
Pneumonia  is  greater  in  large  towns  than  in  country  districts;  but 
in  this  respect  there  are  considerable  differences  in  degree  between 
different  cities,  that  of  Cork  being  0-5;  London,  17;  Paris,  2-3;  Turin, 
3-8  ;  and  Algiers,  4-3  per  1,000.  Ireland  seems  to  suffer  to  a  less  degree 
than  most  of  the  European  countries. 

B.  Classes  and  Professions. — There  appears  to  be  a  general  con- 


^  American  Joiim.  Med.  Science,  1841.  (Grisolle.) 

2  Dr.  Wilson's  report  to  the  Admiralty  gives  for  1,000  sailors  :  Short  voyages,  29  per 
1,000  ;  home  service,  35  •!  per  1,000  ;  Mediterranean,  31-8.  Sailors  as  a  class  suffer  but 
little— 175  per  24,000.    (Le  Roy  de  Merieourt.)    These  data  arc  quoted  from  Grisolle. 

»  Jn  the  last-named  year  these  proportional  numbers  are  995  deaths  from  Pneumonia 
to  1,000,000  living  ;  and  45,275  to  1,000,000  of  deaths. 

4  This  is  especially  evident  from  the  statistics  of  Huss,  "  BehandTung  der  Lungen 
Entzundung  : "  for  whde  the  average  number  of  cases  during  16  years  was  163-6  these  in 
1849,  1851,  and  1853  amounted  respectively  to  243,  242,  and  203  admitted  to  hospital  • 
while  m  1840,  1841,  and  1844,  the  numbers  were  only  107,  102,  and  97.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  section  devoted  to  the  pro-nosis  that  the  mortality  of  the  disease  in  different  years 
also  presents  considerable  variations  ;  and  also  tliat  the  relative  mortality  at  different 
seasons  by  no  moans  con-esponds  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease  at  these  periods 
VOL.  III.  It  11 
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sent  that  Pneumonia  is  more  common  among  the  labouring  than  in 
the  wealthier  classes  of  society,  and  that,  among  the  former,  those 
whose  occupation  involves  the  severest  exertion  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  exposure  are  the  most  liable  to  suffer.  In  the  English 
army  the  soldiers  suffer  more  than  the  officers.^  The  disease  is  more 
common  in  the  French  army  than  among  the  civil  population.  ^ 

C.  Seasons: — It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  in  European 
countries  Pneumonia  is  most  common  during  periods  of  the  year  in 
which  there  are  the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  while  either 
a  continuously  low  or  high  temperature  has  much  less  influence  in  its 
production.  Thus,  of  2,616  cases  collected  by  Huss^  during  a  period 
of  sixteen  years  in  Stockholm,  the  spring  months,  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  gave  49  per  cent. ;  the  winter  months,  November, 
December,  January,  and  February,  yielded  30  per  cent. ;  and  the 
summer  months,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  2L  per  cent. 
Of  the  individual  months,  August  and  September  are  those  in  which 
the  greatest  immunity  is  observed,  but  this  is  nearly  equalled  by  June 
and  July,  while  April  and  May  show  the  greatest  frequency.  Huss 
states  that  the  relative  frequency  in  individual  months  in  different 
years  corresponds  closely  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature  observed 
in  them.  Barometric  variations,  independently  of  the  influence  of 
wind,  appear  to  have  little  or  no  effect  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 
The  converse,  however,  appears  to  hold  true  of  cold  winds,  and  parti- 
cularly of  those  from  the  north  and  east ;  and  though  the  effects  of 
these  in  the  production  of  Pneumonia  have  been  more  observed  in  the 
aged,  and  also,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  young,  than  in  persons 
of  middle  life,  yet  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  their  agency  is 
similarly  exerted  at  all  ages.*  It  was  stated  by  Huxham®  that  dry 
cold  air  was  most  frequently  associated  with  Pneumonia  of  an  in- 
flammatory type,  and  that  "  bastard  peripneumonies "  were  most 
common  in  damp  seasons.     Dr.  Jackson*^  has  also  shown  that  in 

^  On  the  Mediterranean  stations  the  soldiers  suffer  from  Pneumonia  in  the  proportion 
of  32  to  42  per  1,000  ;  the  officers  in  the  proportion  of  li'l  per  1,000.  On  tlic 
Canadian  stations  the  proportion  of  soldiers  affected  is  43  per  1,000,  and  that  of  the 
officers  is  10-6  per  1,000.    (Quoted  from  Grisolle.) 

^  Deaths  from  Pneiimonia  in  the  civil  population  of  France,  30  per  1,000  ;  in  the  ami)-, 
39  per  1,000.    (Lancereau,  Ann.  d'Hygieue,  1860,  xiii.  269.  Valleix.) 

^  The  amount  of  statistical  evidence  on  this  head  is  large  and  conclusive,  and  tlic. 
results  obtained  by  all  observers  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  Huss.  For  other 
references  see  Chomel,  "Lec.  Clin.  Med.  'Pneumonie,'  "  p.  444  ;  Grisolle,  loc.  cit.,  139  ; 
Wunderlich,  "  AUg.  Path.  Therap."  Bd.  iii.,  Abth.  ii.  B.,  p.  304  ;  Bamberger,  "  Wieu. 
Med.  Woch."  1857;  Eoth,  " Wiirzb.  Med.  Zeitsch."  1860;  Hamernigk,  "Die  Cholera 
Epidera.,"  Prag.  1850.  Ziemssen,  "  Die  Pleuritis  und  Pneumonie  im  Kinderalter,"  p. 
187,  found  in  Grieswald  a  rather  larger  proportion  during  the  summer  months  than  ha-s 
been  noticed  by  other  observers.  He  attributes  this  to  the  cold  winds  and  rajud 
variations  of  temperature  observed  there  during  this  season.  Morehead,  "  Dis.  ol' 
India,"  pp.  300 — 303,  found  Pneumonia  in  India  to  be  most  common  in  the  cold  season, 
and  next  in  frequency  in  the  wet  season.  During  the  latter  period  it  is  very  liable^to  be 
complicated  by  intermittonts. 

*  See  for  evidence  on  this  subject  Grisolle,  p.  142. 

•''  Essay  on  Fevers,  1757,  p.  222. 

«  Dr.  Sibson,  Brit,  and  For.  Kev,  1858,  xxii.  p.  23, 
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Massachusetts,  a  damp  climate,  complications  are  more  common  than 
in  drier  atmospheres. 

D.  A(/e  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  etiological  element  in 
the  predisposition  to  Pneumonia,  and  it  'is  also  one  of  the  conditions 
most  materially  influencing  its  mortality. 

Some  of  the  details  given  by  writers  antecedent  to  the  researches  of 
Legendre  and  Bailly  are,  however,  unreliable,  owing  to  the  confusion 
then  existing  between  Pneumonia  and  collapse  of  the  lungs  occurring 
in  infancy.  Thus  Valleix  and  Vernois^  stated  that  of  114  newly-born 
children  113  had  hepatization  of  the  lungs.  In  spite  of  these  doubts, 
however,  there  is  very  little  question  that  Pneumonia  is  a  very 
frequent  disease  of  early  life.  Of  186  cases  of  primary  acute  (croupous) 
Pneumonia  in  children,  recorded  by  Ziemssen,^  117  occurred  in  the  first 
six  years  of  life,  and  only  69  in  the  succeeding  ten  years.  Gunsburg,^ 
for  5,000  cases  of  Pneumonia,  gives  the  following  relative  table  of 
frequency  at  different  ages  : — 

Years.  Tears. 
Under  1^ 
From      14  to   14  . 

14    „     20  . 

20    „     30  . 

30    „     40  . 

40    „     50  . 

50    „     60  . 

60    „     70  . 

70    „    80  . 

Lombard  has  given,  further,  the  following  proportion  of  deaths  from 
Pneumonia  and  deaths  from  other  diseases  at  different  ages : — 

Deaths  from 
all  causes. 
274  . 
310  . 
312  . 
387  . 
766  . 

GrisoUe's  statement  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  truth 
on  this  question,  viz.  that  Pneumonia  (both  primary  and  secondary, 
lobar  and  lobular  collectively)  is  a  disease  very  frequent  in  infancy, 
that  it  is  less  common  from  infancy  to  twenty  years  of  age,  that  it 
is  comparatively  frequent  from  twenty  to  forty,  less  so  from  forty 
to  sixty,  and  very  frequent,  and  also  very  fatal,  after  sixty  years 
of  age.  To  this  it  may  further  be  added,  that  the  Pneumonia  of  old 
people  and  of  children  approximates  more,  but  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively, to  the  type  of  catarrhal,  or  broncho-pneumonia. 

E.  Sex. — In  the  Pneumonia  of  adult  life,  males  are  more  commonlv 
affected  than  females  in  proportions  varying  from  two  or  three  to  one!'^ 

1  Valleix,  Clin,  des  Malad.  des  Enfans  nonveaux-nds,  1838,  p.  114, 
^  Log.  cit.  p.  155. 

3  Kiinik  der  Kreislaufs  und  Athmungs-Orgauo  (Breslau,  185G),  quoted  from  Huss 
loc.  cit.  '  ' 

*  The  proportion  of  2  males  to  1  female  is  that  given  by  Grisolle  and  generally 
noccpted.    Of  the  actual  numbers  treated  by  Huss,  the  proportion  was  5  to  1  but  it 

1{  11  2 


13 


17 
16 
10 
9 
7 

11 


5  > 

i  > 
>  > 


Age. 

Tears.  Tears.  Pneumonia. 

.    nnder    1^  .  .  56  = 

.    from     li  to    14    .  .  70  =  I. 

,,      15  ,,    19.  .  3  = 

.       ,,     19  27    «  •  39  =  ^YiT' 

.       „     27  „    75    .  .  46  =  ^. 
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This  difference  between  the  sexes  is  not  observable  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life ;  ^  but  it  becomes  apparent  first  at  ages  when  the 
occupations  of  the  sexes  differ,  and  when  males  are  more  exposed  to 
climatic  influences  than  females.  When,  however,  the  conditions  of 
life  for  both  sexes  are  identical,  this  relative  disproportion  in  great 
measure  disappears.^  Huss  has  adduced  the  fact  that  it  is  also  much 
less  marked  in  advanced  age.^ 

Females,  as  it  would  appear  from  Grisolle's  data,  are  somewhat 
more  predisposed  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  at  the  menstrual 
period.  Neither  pregnancy  nor  the  puerperal  condition  seem,  how- 
ever, to  create  any  special  proclivity,  except  when  the  latter  is  com- 
plicated by  septicaemia. 

F.  Constitution. — Opinions  differ  whether  primary  Pneumonia 
most  commonly  attacks  the  vigorous  or  those  in  previously  bad 
health.  The  Hippocratic  doctrine  was  in  favour  of  the  former  view, 
which  is  also  supported  by  Grisolle,  Huss,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
that  it  is  more  common  in  weakly  subjects.  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,* 
in  118  cases — 84  males  and  34  females — found  that  of  the  males  27, 
and  of  the  females  22,  were  in  bad  health  at  the  tim.e  of  the  seizure. 
Huss  considers  that  the  fact  that  . robust  males  are  frequently  attacked 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  greater  degree  of  exposure  to  ex- 
ternal influences  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Chlorotic  females  seldom 
suffer.  Eickets,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  produce  a  predisposition 
to  the  disease,  for  of  twenty- four  patients  dying  rickety,  Grisolle  found 
Pneumonia  in  one-half.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  caused  by 
the  greater  severity  of  bronchitis  and  the  increased  tendency  to 
collapse  in  these  subjects,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  collapse  of  the 
lung  when  complicating  bronchitis  induces  a  liability  to  further  in- 
flammatory changes. 

It  has  been  observed  that  some  persorts  are  liable  to  repeated 
attacks  of  the  disease — a  peculiarity  which  may  either  be  due  to  some 
special  but  unknown  constitutional  predisposition,  or  to  the  fact  that 
previous  attacks  induce  a  proclivity  to  its  return.  The  latter  hypo- 
thesis is  to  some  degree  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  lung  first 

amounted  to  3  to  1  when  calculated  on  the  total  numbers  of  all  cases  of  males  and  females 
admitted  to  hospital.  The  pro])ortion  in  the  general  hospital  at  Vienna  (quoted  by  Huss) 
is  1  '98  males  to  1  female.  Huss  thinks  that  the  greater  disproportion  observed  in  the 
more  northern  climate  between  males  and  females  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
intensity  of  climatic  conditions  to  which  the  former  are  there  exposed. 

^  Zicmssen,  in  91  cases  of  children  under  four  years  of  age,  found  that  the  boys 
affected  numbered  41,  and  the  girls  35. 

^  Thus  Tolmouche  has  observed  that  in  prisons  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  two 
sexes  sufToring  from  Pneumonia  are,  comparatively  speaking,  equal  (Ann.  d'H}'giene, 
xiv.  pp.  25—27.  E,uef  also  (Heidelb.  Med.  Annalen,  ii.  1836)  has  noticed  a  similar 
equality  in  the  liability  of  the  sexes  to  the  disease  when  women  are  employed  in  outdoor 
laVjour. 

^  Of  the  cases  between  the  ages  of  16  and  50,  the  males  formed  85"5  percent,  and  tho 
females  14-5  per  cent.;  but  of  the  cases  between  50  and  70,  the  males  constituted  only 
55 '19,  and  the  females  44-81  per  cent.  Diustl  also  (Oest.  Zeitsch.  filr  prakt.  Heilkunde, 
viii.  18G2)  found  in  1,212  cases  of  Pneumonia,  that  after  tetat.  60  the  number  of  females 
ftlfocted  was  greater  than  that  of  tho  males. 

i  TJie  Kcstorativo  Treatment  of  Pii(;uiuonia,  ISOC,  p.  24. 
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afTected  is  the  most  liable  to  suffer  in  a  subsequent  attack.^  In 
175  cases  analysed  by  GrisoUe,  54  had  suffered  from  previous  attacks, 
but  of  these  only  two  were  in  females.  The  period  between  the 
attacks  varied  from  one  month  to  twenty-five  years.  Most  usually 
the  intervals  varied  from  three  to  five  years ;  but  these  tend  to 
become  shorter  in  proportion  as  the  attacks  become  more  frequent.^ 

The  number  of  attacks  from  which  individuals  have  suffered  is  also 
very  remarkable.  Thus  AndraP  records  a  case  of  a  patient  who  had 
had  fifteen  attacks  in  eleven  years,  Chomel^  has  seen  ten  recurrences, 
J.  P.  Frank^  eleven,  and  Rust  has  even  recorded  twenty-eight  attacks 
in  the  same  individual.^  Intermittent  fever  also  predisposes  to  re- 
currence. A  patient  of  Ziemssen's  thus  affected  had  four  attacks  in 
five  years,  three  of  which  were  in  the  left  lower  lobe  and  one  in  the 
right  upper  lobe.'^ 

Difficult  dentition  predisposes  to  Pneumonia  in  children,^  and  also 
makes  the  prognosis  more  unfavourable.  Favourable  hygienic  influ- 
ences confer  a  certain  degree  of  comparative  immunity  from  the 
disease.  Drunkenness  appears  to  act  powerfully  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  Pneumonia,  though  its  effect  in  immediately  producing  the 
disease  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubtful. 

G.  Direct  Exciting  Causes. — The  influence  of  these  in  the  production 
of  the  acute  primary  disease  has  been  very  variously  estimated  by 
different  observers.  Some  authorities,  and  particularly  writers  of  the 
last  century,^  attribute  its  origin  mainly  to  the  influence  of  a  chill 
—  an  antecedent  which  others  have  denied  from  statistical  data. 
GrisoUe  asserts  that  a  discoverable  cause  of  this  nature  could  only  be 
affirmed  in  one-fourth  of  his  cases.  Chomel  and  Andral  express 
very  similar  opinions.  Ziemssen  says  that  among  children  a  disco- 
verable cause  only  existed  in  one-tenth  of  his  cases.    In  fifty-three 

^  In  35  cases  of  recurrenoe  collected  by  GrisoUe,  the  return  of  the  disease  was  noted 
25  times  in  the  lung;  first  aifected.  In  the  remaining  10  the  disease  changed  sides  : 
Pneumonia  of  the  left  lung  recurred  more  frequently  than  that  of  the  right,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  16  to  9.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  more 
frequently  the  right  lung  suffers  from  the  primary  disease. 

^  Dr.  West,  of  78  cases  in  children,  found  that  31  had.  suffered  from  previous  attacks. 
Of  these,  21  had  been  affected  once,  4  twice,  and  2  four  times,  and  4  others  were  said 
to  have  had  several  attacks.  Ten  of  these  patients  were  under  2  years  of  age  ;  ten  more 
between  2  and  3,  and.  the  remaining  11  were  between  3  and  6.  Ziemssen,  in  201  cases  of 
children,  found  19  cases  in  which  the  attacks  were  repeated.  Of  these,  14  had  Pneumonia 
twice,  3  three  times,  and  2  four  times.  In  some  instances  the  disease  recurred  at 
corre.spondin^  periods  of  consecutive  years. 

3  Clin.  Med.  iii.  371.  ^  j^ig^      -^^^^  xviii.  art.  "Pneumonic." 

Interpretationes  Clinicse,  Tubingaj,  1812,  p.  96.  (GrisoUe.) 

«  Quoted  by  Dr.  Williams,  art.  "Pneumonia,"  Cyc.  Pract.  Med.  iii.  406. 

^  Ziemssen,  loo.  cit.  154. 

8  Of  201  cases  of  Pneumonia  observed  by  Ziemssen,  this  condition  was  present  in  37 
Of  these,  16  had  Broncho-pneumonia  after  long-continued  bronchitis,  and  21  suffered 
from  pnmaryor  "croupous"  Pneuinonia. 

0  Pinel  (N"os.  Phil.  ii.  163)  dcfuics  as  the  causes  of  primary  Pneumonia  ■   "  Im 
pression  brusque  d'unairfroid  aprts  un  violent  exercice,  comme  In  course  la  iutte  le 
chant,  les  cris,  unc  t'quitation  rapide  centre  la  direction  du  vent,  uneboisson  froide  lors- 
qu  on  est  eeliaulie. 

"  Lc-gon.s,  p.  464.  n  vVm.  Mi'd.  vol.  iii. 
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cases  analysed  by  myself,  a  distinct  cause,  which  when  present  was 
always  of  the  nature  of  a  chill,  could  only  be  affirmed  in  sixteen.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  is  the  most  common  of  the  dis- 
coverable causes,  and  that  the  frequent  absence  of  evidence  of  such 
an  origin  is  common  not  only  to  Pneumonia,  but  also  to  many 
catarrhal  affections,  and  further  to  acute  rheumatism,  diseases  which, 
to  say  the  least,  are  very  frequently  due  to  this  immediate  agency! 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  such  cases  would  appear  to  lie  in 
the  existence  of  a  more  extreme  constitutional  susceptibility,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  causes  so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed  at  the  time 
of  exposure  may  produce  effects  which  persons  less  predisposed  to 
suffer  from  their  influence  would  have  escaped.    I  do  not  think,  as 
far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  that  the  cases  excited  by  a  chill 
can  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  placed  in  the  category  of  IBroncho- 
pneumonia,  for  in  most  of  the  instances  coming  under  my  own  cogni- 
zance these  cases  have  run  as  typical  a  course  of  acute  priniary 
Pneumonia  as  those  in  which  no  such  cause  has  been  discoverable. 
The  indirect  evidence  afforded  by  the  seasons  of  the  year  at  which 
Pneumonia  is  most  prevalent,  strongly  bears  out  the  opinion  that 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  among  the  most  important  agencies 
in  its  production.    They  appear  to  act  most  strongly  at  the  two 
extremes  of  life.     Cruveilhier^  particularly  noticed  the  injurious 
effects  of  cold  on  the  aged  in  the  Salpetriere ;  and  Hourmann  and 
Dechambre,2  out  of  156  cases  of  Pneumonia  in  old  people,  observed 
140  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  from  November  to  May. 
Both  these  writers,  and  also  Cruveilhier,  remark  upon  the  injurious 
effects  of  north  and  north-east  winds  in  producing  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  in  the  aged.-'' 

Laennec  thought  that  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  had  more  effect 
than  a  sudden  chill,  but  I  cannot  say  that  my  own  experience  has 
led  me  to  adopt  this  view.  Nearly  all  the  cases  of  Pneumonia 
which  I  have  observed  from  traceable  causes  were  owing  to  a  temporary 
chill,  such  as  a  wetting,  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold  air  when 
heated,  and  similar  influences.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but 
that  Pneumonia,  in  many  instances  at  least,  must  depend  in  great 
measure  on  predisposing  constitutional  or  local  conditions,  whose 
nature  is  unknown,  but  whose  influence  is  distinct.  It  is  to  their 
influence  that  the  special  localization  of  acute  diseases  arising  from 
general  in  contradistinction  to  specific  causes,  is  due ;  and  it  is  also 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which  they  predominate,  that  the 
relative  facility  of  the  production  of  such  diseases  may  in  great 
measure  be  attributed. 

_  Excessive  exertion  appears  to  act  as  an  occasional  cause.  Wunder- 
iich  quotes  a  statement  of  Earth's  to  the  eflect  that  he  had  traced 


1  Anat.  Path.,  liv.  xxix. 

»  Pneumonie  des  Vieillards,  Arch.  Gen.  2^  Ser.,  xii.  p.  29. 
Pathology  ^         °^  ^^'""^  '^''"^'^^  ^^'^^  '^'^  considered  under  the  head  of 
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this  cause  in  12  out  of  125  cases,  and  Wundeiiicli  says  that  he  can 
confirm  Earth's  experience.  . 

Ti-aumatic  causes  do  not  easily  produce  a  pneumonia  ot  any 
extent  or  severity :  the  lung  appears  to  have  remarkable  powers  ot 
recovery  from  direct  injury.^  Injuries  and  blows  to  the  chest  are 
however  occasionally  followed  by  Pneumonia  without  distinct  evidence 
of  cUrect  laceration  of  the  lung.2  The  mechanism  of  such  influences 
appears  in  some  cases  very  obscure.  Thus  in  a  case  admitted  into 
University  CoUege  Hospital,  under  Sir  W.  Jenner,  a  patient  struck 
his  shoulder-blade  on  rising  from  a  stooping  position.  He  had 
previously  been  in  apparently  good  health,  though  on  admission 
he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  albuminuria,  in  addition  to 
signs  of  pleuro-pneumonia  on  the  side  struck.  Pericarditis  also 
supervened,  and  the  case  proved  fatal.  The  pneumonia  was  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  lobe,  and  there  was  also  extensive 
pleuritic  effusion  on  the  same  side,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
mechanical  injury  to  the  chest-waU  or  to  the  lung.  The  kidneys 
were  fatty.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  pre-existing  kidney 
disease  acted  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  to  the  pathological 
conditions  found. 

Pneumonia  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  easily  excited  by  foreign 
bodies  entering  the  lung  from  the  bronchi.  This  condition  is  said  to 
be  not  uncommon  in  those  cases  of  dementia  when  food  finds  its 
way  into  the  bronchi,  and  where  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  very  liable 
to  supervene.  Grains  of  wheat  or  beards  of  barley  entering  the 
bronchi  are  also  occasional  causes  of  Pneumonia.^  Blood  gravitating 
into  the.  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs  in  _  cases  of  pulmonary 
haemorrhage  may  occasionally  act  as  an  exciting  cause,^  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  the  disseminated  Pneumonia  observed  in 
diphtheria  and  capillary  bronchitis  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  occa- 
sioned by  the  gravitation  or  insufflation  into  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
fluid  secretions  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  irritating  vapours  can  produce  true 
lobar  Pneumonia.    They  may,  however,  produce  a  disseminated  form 


1  Grisolle,  pp.  43-4. 

2  See  a  case  quoted  by  Grisolle,  loc.  cit.  316,  from  J.  P.  Frank,  of  a  porter  who  had 
overstrained  himself;  also  Duchek,  "  AbtheUungs-bericht  AUgem.  Krankenhaus  zu 
Prag.  ;"  Prager  Vierteljahresch.  1853,  xxvii.  p.  37  — two  cases  where  Pneumonia 
followed  a  blow  on  the  chest  ;  also  "Wunderlich,  loc.  cit.  Bd.  iii.  Abth.  ii.  13  ;  also  noted 
by  Morgagni,  "Epist."  ii.;  also  a  case  by  Andral,  "  Clin.  Med."  iii.  obs.  vii.  p.  293. 

3  Grisolle,  p.  146. 

*  See  Dr.  Hermann  Weber's,  Dr.  C.  Baumler's,  and  Dr.  Sanderson's  papers  in  the 
Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  iii.  This  subject  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  involves  the  disputed  question 
whether  htemoptysis,  unassociated  in  the  first  instance  with  tubercles,  can  originate 
a  disease  running  the  course  of  phthisis.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  Pneumonia  follow 
lifemoptysis  in  the  course  of  early  phthisis,  but  I  have  hitherto  regarded  it  as  probable 
that  the  haimoptysis  may  be  the  result  of  the  congestion  which  precedes  Pneumonia 
acting  on  the  weakened  pulmonary  vessels.  In  some  cases  of  phthisical  subjects, 
this  appears  toibe  the  undoubted  mechanism  of  the  ha;moptysis  observed  ;  but  in  other 
cases  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Pneumonia  results  from  the  hajmoptysis  in  the 
manner  described. 
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of  the  disease,  resembling  closely  the  "lobular  pneumonia"  occasion- 
aliy  occurring  m  broncliitis.^ 

H.  jEpidemic  Causes  — The  only  positive  data  on  this  subject  are 
those  afforded  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  influenza  This 
disease  has  certainly  a  considerable  tendency  to  give  rise  to  Pneu- 
monia, which  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  catarrhal  type  Thus  Nonat^ 
observed,  dunng  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  1837,  that  of  300  deaths 
m  the  hospital  Hotel-Dieu,  m  Paris,  in  the  month  of  February  of  that 
year  80  were  due  to  Pneumonia  ;  and  Laserre,^  in  La  Piti(5,  observed 
111  three  months  in  1842,  during  a  similar  epidemic,  31  cases  of 
Pneumonia. 

■^^  f  appear,  however,  that  unhealthy  conditions  of  crowdino- 
with  bad  ventilation,  strongly  predispose  to  the  disease  when  other 
causes  particularly  measles,  are  present;  and  some  evidence  has 
lately  been  adduced  to  show  that  simHar  influences  may  operate  inde- 
pendently of  the  presence  of  any  immediate  exciting  cause  * 
_  Griesinger  ^  has  stated  that  in  malarial  districts  Pneumonia  has  at 
times  a  tendency  to  assume  an  epidemic  character.  It  may  be 
doubted_  whether,  independently  of  such  causes.  Pneumonia  can 
be  considered  as  an  epidemic  due  to  a  specific  poison,  or  whether 
its  greater  prevalence  at  certain  seasons,  and  in  particular  years 
producing  an  apparent  resemblance  to  a  zymotic  disorder,  has  not 
resulted  from  some  of  the  atmospheric  agencies  before  alluded  to.*^ 

/J-  tonneau,  Recli.  lufl.  Spec.  Tiss.  Muqueux,  Paris,  1826,  p.  100.  Gendrin 

Hist.  Anat.  des  luflam.  u.  302)  says  that  if  au  auimal  be  made  to  breathe  chloriue,  the 
lungs  are  found  studded  with  little  solid  nodules  arising  from  an  exudation  into  the  air- 
vesicles  Gendrm  considered  these  to  be  identical  with  some  fonns  of  tubercle.  It  may  also 
be  recalled  that  Cruveilhier  produced  similar  results  (to  which  he  attached  the  .same  in- 

7t'?  w^°°f''^'^''7  ^'^it^  (Sitzb.  K.  K.  Akad.  zu  Wien, 

1867  ;  Math  Nat.  Wissch.  CI.  Iv.  3)  has  varied  these  experiments  by  injecting  caustic 
ammonia  into  the  trachea.  I  have  repeated  this  experiment  in  a  dog  The  result  was 
an  intensely  developed  membranous  exudation,  extending  throughout  the  trachea  and 
smaller  bronchi,  but  becoming  more  fluid  and  puriform  in  the  latter.  There  was  no 
unitorm  looar  consolidation  in  the  lungs,  but  these  were  studded  throughout  with  small 
yellow  spots,  solid,  not  at  all  prominent,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  pea,  somewhat 
irregular  m  their  outlmes,  finely  granular  on  section,  breaking  down  in  various  parts 
into  cavities  which  in  some  places  attained  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  These  were  filled 
with  a  difiluent  puriform  matter,  and,  when  near  the  surface,  they  projected  like 
blisters  from  under  the  pleura  by  which  they  were  covered.  Death  had  occurred  on  the 
third  day  after  the  experiment.  Dinstl,  however  (Oest.  Zeitscli.  Prakt.  Heilk  viii 
1862  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  1866),  has  occasionally  seen  Pneumonia  arise  from  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  vapours. 

^  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  3«  Ser.  tome  ii.  1837,  p.  16.  »  Ibid.  xv.  1842  p  130 

••  "  Laegevidenz,"  xxii.  lift.  6.  Virchow's  Jahresb.  1868, 

11.  95,  has  twice  observed  an  epidemic  of  Pneumonia  in  the  prison  of  Christiania  The 
first  of  these  was  in  1847  ;  the  second  was  in  1866-7,  when  of  366  prisoners,  62  had 
l-neumonia,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number.  The  servants  working  outside  were  e(iually 
^ritn  P  f  1.  r"«°ners.  In  other  years  Pneumonia  has  been  a  rare  event  in  tlie 
pnson.  rrot.  boeck,  who  was  consulted  by  the  Government,  considered  that  o vercrowdi ng 
+h.^t7^^  mlluence  m  the  production  of  the  disease.  In  tiie  epidemic  "  of  1866-7! 
Pnp™?n''Jn'''''"'^*'°^^^'^"""S  a  great  part  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder,  and 
1  neumon  a  was  common  also  in  the  surrounding  district. 

«  '^'f ''^•i  Virchow's  Handbuch,  Sp.  Path.  Thcrap.  ii.  43. 

Tif]  tlm  mt,  o  nr'+l  T^'^T"''  P"(=nmonia  nre  only  to  bo  found  in  older  writers, 
nd  the  nature  ol  the  disorder  must  in  some  of  these  cases  bo  considered  at  least 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  Pneumonia  and  "typhus'  fever  have  a 
tendency  to  appear  simultaneously,  and  it  has  hence  been  concluded 
that  some  connexion  may  therefore  possibly  exist  between  tliese 
diseases.  This  belief  is  disproved  by  the  returns  of  the  Vienna 
hospitals,  and  also  by  Huss's  statistics  ;  though  Huss  considered  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  these  disorders  Pneumonia  is  liable  to 
assume  the  typhoid  form. 

I.  Influence  of  other  Diseases  in  the  production  of  Pneumonia.— 
There  appear  to  be  at  least  six  categories  under  which  Pneumoilia 
occurring  in  the  course  of  other  diseases  may  be  classified : — 

1.  It  may  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the  poison  producing  the 
primary  disease,  or  of  the  altered  composition  of  the  blood  thus 
induced,!  and  in  this  light  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
pneumonias  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases 
should  be  regarded. 

2.  It  may  be  the  result  of  accidental  products  accumulating  m 
the  blood,  as  is  seen  in  albuminuria,  and  possibly  in  diabetes, — or  it 
may  arise  from  the  mechanical  or  infecting  influence  of  solid  materials 
formed  elsewhere,  and  conveyed  by  the  blood  current  to  the  lungs, 
as  in  thrombosis  and  in  some  cases  of  py£emia. 

3.  It  may  be  the  secondary  result  of  other  diseases  affecting  the 
lungs  or  air-passages,  as  tubercle  or  bronchitis. 

4  It  may  be  the  effect  of  mere  passive  congestion,  mainly  of 
mechanical  origin,  arising  either  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  or 
from  weakness  of  the  circulation,.aided  by  defective  respiratory  move- 
ment and  dependent  position,  and  in  many  cases  by  collapse  of  the 
lung  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  acute  febrile  and  also  in  that  of 
chronic  exhausting  diseases. 

5.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct  extension  of  diseases  affecting 
other  organs,  as  when  abscesses  of  the  abdominal  viscera  communicate 
with  the  lungs.  In  some  cases  pneumonia,  secondary  to  pericarditis, 
may  have  a  similar  origin, 

6.  It  may  be  a  purely  accidental  complication. 

In  many  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases  no  other  cause  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  occurrence  of  Pneumonia  than  the  presence  of  a  blood 
poison.^    In  others  the  mechanism  is  more  complex,  as  in  diphtheria 

doubtful.  Lebert,  "  Patb.  Anat."  i.  651,  says,  bowever,  tbat  be  bas  couvinced  bimsclf 
of  tbe  existence  of  epidemics  of  Pneumonia  in  certainiparts  of  Switzerland.  Purtlier 
infonnation  on  tbis  suljject  may  be  obtained  in  tbe  following  works  ; — Hirscb,  loc.  cit.  ; 
Ozanam,  Hist.  Med.  des  Mai.  Epidem.,  Paris,  1835  ;  Lepecq  do  la  Cloture,  Obs.  sur  Ics 
Malad.  et  Consid.  des  Epidemiipies,  Paris,  1776-1788  ;  Max  Simon,  Etude  Pratique 
retrospective,  et  comparce  surle  Traitcmeut  des  Epidendtpics  au  17^  Siecle,  Paris,  1859. 
(Quoted  by  Lebert,  loc.  cit.) 

1  0.  Weber,  in  addition  to  otber  internal  inflammations,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
diffuse  Pneumonia  by  injecting  the  blood  of  a  febrile  dog  into  another  healthy  one. 
(Pitha  and  Billroth's  Handbuch  dcr  Chirurgic,  i.  610.)  See  also  Virchow,  Ges.  Abband. 
660,  et  seq.    Also  Billroth,  Archiv  fiir  Klin.  Chirurg.  vol.  vi. 

2  It  bas  been  noticed  by  Andral  tbat  Pneumonia  may  appear  witli  the  first  invasion  of 
the  exanthemata,  and  that  its  occurrence  at  these  early  periods  sometimes  coincides 
with  an  imperfect  dcvelo])nient  of  the  eruption.  In  a  ca.se  of  variola  be  observed,  during 
the  inva.sion,  crepitation  in  both  lungs,  Avith  a  viscous  rusty  expectoration,  whici7 
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and  men^Ies,  when  the  effect  is  probably  in  part  due  to  the  secondary 
ehects  oi  bronchitis  or  collapse ;  and  even  in  some  cases  of  tyr^hoid 
lever  Pneumonia  may  arise  either  from  embolism/  or  from  secondary 
blood-poisonmg  resulting  from  the  ulceration  of  the  intestines 

The  characters  also  of  the  Pneumonia  arising  in  the  course  of  other 
diseases  vary  considerably.  In  some,  as  in  measles  and  hoopinrr- 
cough,  It  mainly  presents  the  characters  of  lobular  or  broncho-pneS- 
monia  ;  m  others,  as  m  variola,  the  inflammatory  changes  may  be 
either  lobar,  or  may  be  disseminated  irregularly  throughout  the  lungs 
Ihe  appearances  m  diabetes  may  be  either  those  of  the  acute  lobar  form* 
or  the  Pneumonia  may  occur  in  disseminated  nodules,  tendincv  to' 
undergo  anecrobrotic  or  cheesy  change,  and  which  appear  to  be  cbsely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  tubercular  process.  In  albuminuria 
either  the  acute  lobar  form  may  predominate  with  firm  exudation,  or 
the  inflamed  part  may  present  a  smoother  section,  together  with  softer 
consistence  and  a  more  translucent  appearance,  arising  from  co-existino- 
pulmonary  oedema.  ° 

Of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  measles  is  that  most  commonly  attended 
by  Pneumonia.  The  frequency  of  the  latter  disease  varies  how- 
ever, in  different  epidemics,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  same 
epidemic  ;2  and  it  is  a  more  common  complication  of  the  disease 
during  chHdhood  than  in  adult  life.  Typhoid  fever  stands  next 
m  order  of  frequency— typhus  fever,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Murchison,3  involving  a  mmor  degree  of  liabiHty  to  the  disease. 
In  both  these  diseases,  however,  the  data  are  somewhat  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  liability  to  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  is 
commonly  found  when  they  prove  fatal.  In  typhoid  fever  especiaUy, 
the  Pneumonia  tends  occasionally  to  assume  the  lobular  and  vesicular 
forms  of  the  disease. 

In  scarlatina.  Pneumonia  is  less  common  during  the  earlier  stages, 
but  is  by  no  means  rare  when  in  its  later  periods  it  is  complicated 
by  albuminuria. 

In  glanders  and  farcy,  secondary  Pneumonia  is  extremely  common. 
It  usually  assumes  a  disseminated  form  and  tends  to  pass  into  suppu- 
ration, presenting  in  this  respect  many  features  common  to  pyemia.* 

Pneumonia  is  occasionally  observed  in  cases  of  erysipelas.^  In 

vanished  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  I  have  recently  seen  a  case  where  crepita- 
tion and.dulness  at  the  base  of  the  lung  disappeared  within  twenty-four  hoiu-s  after  the 
eraption  of  variola  had  taken  place.   (Cf.  Clin.  Med.  iiL  pp.  409—^60.) 

^  I  have  seen  a  well-marked  instance  of  this,  where  both  lungs  contained  infarcta 
sun-ounded  by  secondary  Pneumonia. 

Barthez  et  Rilliet,  Mai  des  Enfants,  iii.  264.  These  authors  observed  65  cases  of 
1  neumoma  and  lobular  Broncho-pneumonia  in  167  cases  of  measles.  Bartels  (Virch.  Ai-ch. 
XXI  PP-  75-6),  in  an  epidemic  in  1860,  found  Pneiunonia  or  Broncho-pneumonia  in  12  per 
cent.  01  ina  cases,  but  these  complications  contributed  80  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  which 

3  Continued  Fevers,  p.  184. 

*  It  IS  remarkable  that,  although  this  is  the  condition  most  ordinarily  found  in  the 
iiu  n  in  sulyect,  yet  that  in  the  horse  tliese  diseases  arc  associated  with  peri-bronchitis, 
and  m  this  respect  closely  resemble  tubercle.  (Cornil  and  Eanvier,  Manuel  Histol.  Pnth.) 

•  btokcs,         01  Cliest,  p.  3.39. 
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some  cases  it  appears  to  be  due  to  secondary  blood-poisoning,  and  to 
assume  the  disseminated  form  of  pytemic  Pneumonia.^  In  other 
instances,  however,  it  appears  to  be  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  inter- 
current phenomenon,  and  approximates  more  or  less  closely  in  its 
cliaracters  to  those  of  the  acute  primary  disease ;  and  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  the  Pneumonia  may,  under  these  circumstances, 
originate  from  the  same  blood-poison  as  that  \vhich  gives  rise  to  the 
erysipelas.  It  has  also  been  observed  to  arise  by  a  propagation  of 
the  inflammatory  action  from  the  skin,  extending  through  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  air-passages  to  the  lung-tissue.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  Pneumonia  is  a  not  very  un- 
common complication.^  In  some  cases  it  appears  in  a  form  truly 
metastatic  with  the  rheumatic  affection  of  the  joints;^  but  most 
commonly  the  joint  affection  persists  during  its  continuance.  The 
influence  of  acute  gout  in  the  production  of  Pneumonia  appears  to  be 
much  less  marked  than  that  of  rheumatism. 

Other  febrile  states  associated  with  disordered  conditions  of  the 
blood  are  frequently  causes  of  Pneumonia ;  but  at  present  these  cases 
have  not  been  fully  analysed  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  its 
production.  Thus  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Erichsen^  show  that  it  is 
common  after  severe  surgical  operations,  45  per  cent,  of  deaths  from 
these  causes  presenting  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  also 
appears  to  be  common  in  puerperal  fever.^ 

GrisoUe  states  that  five-sixths  of  children  affected  with  gangrene  of 
the  mouth  suffered  from  intercurrent  Pneumonia.  It  is  also  very 
common  in  the  course  of  scurvy  and  purpura.  In  the  latter  disease 
I  have  seen  it  assume  anatomically  the  acute  primary  form. 

Albuminuria,  associated  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  is  again  a  very 
common  cause.  Payer  found  Pneumonia  in  one-twelfth  of  these  cases. 
The  collection  by  Jaccoud,^  of  Frerichs  and  Eosenstein's  returns,  shows 


^  See  Vol.  I.  art.  Erysipelas,  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  p.  687. 

^  See  a  case  by  Gubler,  quoted  in  a  thesis  by  Labbe,  "De  I'Erysipele,"  Theses  de 
Paris,  1858,  p.  57.    Vulpian,  Pneum.  Second. 

^  Dr.  Fuller,  in  268  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  observed  28  of  Pneumonia.  Dr. 
Latham,  "  Dis.  of  Heart,"  i.  161,  in  136  cases  found  Pneumonia  in  18.  Dr.  John  Taylor 
(Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1845,  vol.  x.  p.  565)  only  observed  it  three  times  in  86  cases.  My  own 
observations  would  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  this  complication  is  not  infrequent.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  of  this  class.  In  the  autumn  of  1865-6,  several  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  simultaneoitsly  admitted  into  hospital  siitfered  from  Pue,umonia. 

*  GrisoUe,  p.  173,  cites  three  cases  of  this  kind  ;  one  from  Andral,  "Clin.  M6d.,"  iii. 
463  :  and  a  fourth  where  in  two  consecutive  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism  occurring  at 
intervals  of  some  years  in  the  same  patient,  Pneumonia  appeared  and  disappeared 
"  eight  or  ten  times,  following  the  same  course,  and  having  the  same  duration  as  the  joint 
affection." 

"  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi. 

^  Tonncle  (Arch.  Gen.  xxii.  487)  found  Pneumonia  in  one-twelfth  of  the  fatal  cases 
of  puerperal  fever.  Grisolle,  p.  165,  says  that  perimetritis  is  associated  Avith  septic 
pleurisy,  and  not  with  Pneumonia,  whde  uterine  phlebitis  is  more  commonly  associated 
with  Pneumonia. 

5"  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  (Bright's  Diseases  of  the  Kidney)  gives  the  followino-  data  of 
tlio  frequency  of  Pneumonia  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  kidney  associated  with 
albuminuria:— acute  nephiitis,  21  per  cent.  ;  contracted  or  cirrhotic  kidney  7  per  cent  • 
waxy  kidney,  4  per  cent.  8  j^^^  q^^^^^         jg^-^     '    >■  •  ' 
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that  the  affection  was  found  in  52  of  416  cases,  or  in  12'8  per  cent 
iJr  John  laylor,!  however,  found  the  frequency  of  Pneumonia  to 
be  24  per  cent.  Becquerel,^  in  129  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  found 
1  neumonia  m  20  per  cent. ;  but  in  100  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Bright^ 
It  was  only  found  m  6  per  cent.  Eosenstein*  considers  that  Pneu- 
monia m  this  disease  is  nearly  as  frequent  as  pleurisy 

It  lias  been  already  stated  that  Pneumonia  is  a  very  common 
secondary  result  of  bronchitis.     The  relation  of  the  two  diseases  is 
threefold     In  some  cases  they  appear  to  be  due  to  a  common  cause, 
and  acute  primary  lobar  Pneumonia  may  originate  simultaneously 
with  a  general  bronchitis.     In  other  cases  it  appears  to  be  the 
result  o±    a  direct  extension  from  the  bronchi,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  may  appear  in  the  form  of  "  lobular  "  or  "  vesicular  " 
Pneumonia ;  but  in  other  instances  the  disease  thus  originating  is  in 
the  lobar  form,  and  offers  no  distinctive  characters  from  the  primary 
disease.     In  a  third  class  the  Pneumonia  is  produced  by  the  inter- 
vention of  collapse,  the  mechanism  of  which  process  will  be  further 
considered  hereafter.  Bronchitis  in  the  adult,  as  it  would  appear  from 
the  analysis  by  Grisolle,  often  precedes  Pneumonia,  having  been 
observed  by  him  as  an  antecedent  in  76  out  of  201  case.s,  and  in  5.S 
of  these  the  catarrh  was  recent,  i.e.  it  had  commenced  within  a  month 
or  three  weeks  before  the  Pneumonia  appeared.     Such  antecedent 
bronchial  catarrh,  according  to  GrisoUe's  experience,  is  less  common  in 
the  summer  months.    My  own  observations  would  lead  me  to  the 
behef  that  bronchial  catarrh  may  not  infrequently  precede  by  two  or 
three  days  the  symptoms  of  invasion  of  Pneumonia.  Bronchitis 
commonly  precedes  the  Pneumonia  of  the  aged.*^ 

Phthisis  is  so  commonly  complicated  with  Pneumonia,  that  the 
latter  may,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Addison,  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
cause_  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  phenomena  of  tliis  disease.  The 
question  of  their  mutual  relations  belongs,  however,  rather  to  the 
subject  of  Phthisis  than  to  that  of  Pneumonia. 

Congestive  conditions  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  are  also  a  com- 
mon cause  of  the  disease.  The  influence  of  cardiac  affections  in  its 
production  is  avery  important  one,  and  Pneumonia  tends  to  appear  in 
their  course  in  a  proportion  of  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  (Grisolle 

\  Loc  cit.  p.  565.  2  Seraeiotiqne  des  Urines,  1841. 

^  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1836. 

^  Path.  Therap.  Nierenkrankheiten,  p.  198. 

^  Some  authors,  and  Rillict  and  Earth ez  in  particular,  consider  that  this  form  results 
trom  extension  of  the  disseminated  variety,  and  they  have  termed  it.  "  Pneumoiiie 
vesiculaire,  or  "  disseminee,"  or  "lobulaire  generalisee."  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
tnis  distinction  can  be  always  maintained;  and,  further,  it  not  infret]uently  happens 
tnat  m  cases  of  acute  pulmonary  pneumonia,  in  addition  to  the  lobar  form,  dissemi- 
nated nodules  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs. 

JJilatation  of  the  bronchi  appears  to  be  a  very  common  cause  of  secondary  Pneu- 
monia,    uius  barth  (Mem.  Soc,  obs.  iii.  1856)  met  witii  Pneumonia  in  12  out  of  40 
L.Z7t-  Biernier,  Theorie  Aiiat.  der  Bronch.  Erweiterung  (Virch.  Arch. 

ft  A  l^Tr  Ar.  °"^m^  "'^"''^  ;  '"^'1  l^'M'P  (Verhand.  <ler  Wiirzb.  Med.  Gosells.di.), 
1  Jiv     Ti-  nin  thus  n.et  with  is  in  some  cases  lobar,  in  olher^ 

lobular.    It  occasionally  passes  into  gaiigr 
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and  Dr.  King  Chambers).^  It  is  probably  mainly  to  the  influence 
of  congestion  that  the  inflammatory  changes  appearing  in  collapsed 
portions  of  lung  are  due,  and  it  is  not  impossible  thatit  contributes  in 
a  considerable  degree  to  the  Pneumonia  complicating  capillary  bron- 
chitis. The  influence  also  of  congestion  in  the  production  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  which  attends  the  later  periods  of  life,  when 
it  mainly  occurs  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  lung — the  hypo- 
static pneumonia  of  Piorry — is  unanimously  admitted; 2  Pneumonia 
being  found  in  a  proportion  of  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  chronic 
and  cancerous  diseases,^  and  of  one-fifth  of  chronic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.* 
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Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
jjrodromata,  which  may  exist  for  one  or  two  days,  or  even  longer,^ 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  severer  symptoms.  They  are,  however, 
very  frequently  wanting  :^  when  present  they  may  exist  as  before  stated, 
as  a  slight  degree  of  bronchial  catarrh,  or  in  the  form  of  general  malaise, 
chiHiness,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  pains  and  aching  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  and  an  earthy  or  icteric  tint  of  skin.'^  In  old  people  the  disease 
may  be  preceded  for  one  or  two  weeks  by  headache  and  vertigo, 
epistaxis  and  lumbar  paius.^  Pyrexia  of  a  marked  kind  is  stated  to 
precede  sometimes  by  some  days  all  other  signs  of  the  disease,  but  these 
cases  are  exceptional,®  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  pyrexia 
in  such  instances  has  not  been  caused  by  a  central  but  undiscovered 
Pneumonia.  There  are  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  authentic  thermo- 

1  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.  185.3. 

^  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  quoted  by  Vulpian,  "  Pneunionies  Secondaires," 
from  Rayer,  "Mai.  des  Reins,"  ii.  293.  The  patient  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
sitting  posture,  and  the  lower  portions  alone  of  both  lungs  were  found  affected  with 
Pneumonia. 

3  GrisoHe.  *  Calmeil,  Diet,  de  Med.,  ii.  196. 

®  Such  prodromata  may  last  from  one  to  two  weeks,  or  five  or  six  days,  and  then  the 
Pneumonia  may  appear  after  a  slight  further  exposure  to  cold.  (Grisolle,  p.  157. ) 
Zimmermann  (Pragcr  Vierteljahresch.  1852,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  97)  gives  a  case  in  a  young 
man  where  the  prodromata  had  lasted  a  week.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  how  far 
these  .symptoms  can  be  regarded  as  being  in  any  respect  special  forerunners  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  or  whether  they  are  not  rather  to  be  considered  as  symptoms 
of  a  bad  state  of  health  which  predisposes  to  the  disease. 

^  Grisolle  estimates  the  frequency  with  which  prodromata  are  observed  in  the  adult  as 
about  one-quarter  of  all  cases.  In  those  to  which  I  have  had  access  the  proportion  has 
been  15  out  of  53.  They  are  much  less  commonly  observed  in  children  and  in  old 
people.  Durand- Fardel  noted  their  presumed  absence  in  20  out  of  60  cases  (Mai  des 
Vieillards,  470). 

7  Andral  (Clin.  Med.  ii.  284,  obs.  iv.)  gives  a  case  of  a  female  who,  after  drinkinc 
largely  while  heated,  was  seized  with  diarrhtca  and  bronchitis  ;  after  ten  days  the 
diarrhfca  ceased,  and  signs  of  Pneumonia  then  apjjeared. 

8  Hourmann  et  Dcchambre,  Arch.  Gen.  2"=.  Scr.  xii. 

»  ari.solln,  p.  187  ;  Traube,  Deutsche  Klinik,  1857,  p.  22. 
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metric  observations  recorded  of  the  temperature  during  the  prodromal 
period,!  but  Huss  states  that  a  slight  degree  of  feverishncss  is  some- 
times observed.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  liowever,  the  disease 
commences  suddenly  and  without  previous  warning,  in  persons  who 
up  to  the  moment  of  seizure  had  felt  perfectly  welli  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  invasion  to  occur  during  the  night  after  the  patient 
has  gone  to  bed  m  his  usual  health. 

The  invasion  is  most  commonly  marked  by  rigors  which  are 
generally  of  a  severe  character.    They  form  one  of  the  most  constant 
features  of  Pneumonia  in  adults,  and  their  frequency  and  intensity 
are  greater  m  this  than  in  almost  any  other  disease,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  intermittent  fever,  pyaemia,  and  puerperal  fever.^    They  are 
however,  commonly  absent  in  most  cases  of  secondary  Pneumonia 
and  also  m  that  succeeding  to  long-continued  bronchitis.    The  ri^or 
usually  only  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  it'' is 
rarely  repeated,  though  this  is  sometimes  observed.^    In  some  cases  it 
may  appear  subsequently  to  other  symptoms,  such  as  pain  or  coucrh, 
and  m  other  instances  it  commences  suddenly,  after  7nalaise  ami  a 
general  feeling  of  iUness  have  existed  during  some  days.  When 
rigors  are  absent,  the  invasion  of  the  disease  may  be  evidenced  by 
other  symptoms,  such  as  great  prostration  and  pyrexia.    In  children 
also  it  may  be  marked  by  symptoms  indicating  the  early  implication 
of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  convulsions,  vomiting,  and  head- 
ache OT  delirium,  which  may  occur  suddenly  and  without  previous 
warning,  or  by  the  milder  symptoms  of  stupor,  restlessness,  and  loss 
of  appetite.    In  old  people  sudden  prostration  and  a  semi-comatose 
state  may  be  the  first  symptoms  observed.^    Eigors  may  precede  by  a 
period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  in  some  cases,  of 
from_  three  to  four  days,  all  other  symptoms  and  local  signs  of  Pneu- 
monia with  the  exception  of  pyrexia.^  More  commonly,  however,  other 
symptoms  occur  early,  and  particularly  pain  in  the  side,  dyspnoea, 
oppression  of  the  chest,  cough,  and  rusty  expectoration.   In  some  cases 

^  The  only  case  absolutely  bearing  on  this  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  one  by 
Monthus,  "  Essai  sur  la  Pneuraonie  Double."  A  patient  was  in  the  hospital  for  abscess  of 
the  foot.  Her  temperature  bad  been  normal  throughout.  One  night  she  got  a  chill  from  a 
draught  of  cold  air.  In  the  morning  she  felt  ill,  and  the  temi)erature  was  100-4  ;  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  rigor  supervened.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rigor  the  tem- 
perature was  100-9.  During  the  rigor,  and  for  an  hour  after,  the  temperature  was  105-8, 
it  then  fell  to  and  remained  at  103-6.  On  the  following  day  crepitation  appeared  in 
the  lung,  and  the  temperature  was  104°. 

^  Huss  (loc.  cit. )  observed  rigors  in  80  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  They  occurred  in  145  out 
of  182  cases  observed  by  Grisolle,  and  in  110  of  these  they  were  the  first  sj'nijitom 
noticed.  Louis  observed  rigors  as  the  initial  symptom  in  6i  out  of  79  cases.  I  find 
their  entire  absence  recorded  in  9  only  out  of  53  cases.  In  34  thoy  were  distinctly  present 

Louis,  Rcch.  FiJivrc  Typh.  ii.  128. 
_  *  In  3.5  cases  of  Pneumonia  in  old  people,  Durand-Fardel  observed  the  phenomena  of 
invasion  to  be  as  follows  :— In  7,  rigors  only ;  in  8,  rigors  and  pain  in  the  side  ;  in  6,  rigors 
ana  vomiting  ;  in  8,  pain  in  the  side  alone  ;  and  in  6,  vomiting  alone.  Dyspnoea  was  rai-o 
at  the  outset,  and  was  only  observed  in  12  out  of  50  cases.  It  was  comparatively  con- 
stant at  later  periods. 

«  This  state,  when  protracted,  constitutes  the  "  Fobris  Pneumouica  "  of  older  Avi-iters. 
The  term  is  also  aj-plied  to  some  forms  of  "  Latent  Pneumonia." 
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the  earlier  symptoms  may  be  headache,  or  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea 
severe  Imnbago  is  also  occasionally  observed. 

Of  the  symptoms  indicating  the  pulmonary  affection,  pain  in  the 
side  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  constant,  and  it  may  be 
the  first  symptom  noticed,  in  some  cases  preceding  the  rigor.^  It 
is  commonly  very  acnte,  and  its  presence  is  the  cause  of  great  anxiety 
and  distress  to  the  patient.  It  usually  corresponds  to  the  site  of  the 
Pneumonia,  but  exceptions  to  this  are  occasionally  observed,  and  it 
assumes  at  times  the  character  of  lumbago.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  its  cause,  but  probably  in  most  cases  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  concomitant  implication  of  the  pleura.  It  generally  con- 
tinues during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  tending  to  diminish 
towards  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  sometimes  lasting  until  the 
eighth  or  ninth.  It  is  aggravated  by  deep  inspirations  and  by  cough, 
and  it  occasionally  co- exists  with  marked  tenderness  on  pressure  : 
I  have  observed  it  to  be  associated  with  considerable  cutaneous 
hypersesthesia  of  the  affected  side. 

The  other  symptoms  of  the  declared  disease  usually  show  them- 
selves within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  invasion,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  patient  is  then  to  a  certain  degree  characteristic.  There  is  great 
prostration — a  flushed  but  somewhat  earthy  or  dusky  tint  of  face, 
tending  in  some  cases  to  lividity.  The  skin  is  pungently  hot,  some- 
times dry,  but  not  unfrequently  perspiring.  The  countenance  is 
expressive  of  anxiety,  particularly  when  pain  is  present ;  at  other 
times  the  expression  is  dull  and  heavy.  The  respiration  is  accele- 
rated, and  when  pain  is  severe  it  is  shallow  and  irregular,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  alee  nasi  with  the  respiratory  act  is  strongly 
exaggerated.  Dyspnoea  and  a  great  sense  of  thoracic  oppression  are 
frequently  but  not  constantly  present.  Speech  is  rendered  difficult 
and  broken  by  the  accelerated  respiration,  the  dyspnoea,  the  cough, 
and  the  thoracic  pain.  There  is  a  short  hacking  cough,  attended 
with  a  laboured  expectoration  of  viscous,  tenacious,  and  rusty  sputa. 
The  pulse  is  accelerated,  it  is  full,  and  occasionally  resisting,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  soft,  or  small,  or  dichrotous.  The  decumbency  is  in 
most  cases  dorsal ;  orthopnoea  is  less  frequently  observed.  Tremors  and 
subsultus  tendinum  mark  severe  cases,  which  may  also  be  complicated 
by  convulsions  or  delirium.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured 
Th  ere  is  complete  anorexia  and  great  thirst ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and 
furred,  and  the  lips  cracked ;  vomiting  is  sometimes  present ;  the  bowels 
are  usually  confined,  but  diarrhoea  is  by  no  means  rare.  These 

1  Heaflache  occiiiTed  among  the  first  symptoms  in  12,  and  vomiting  in  9,  ont  of  53 
cases  which  I  have  been  able  to  analyse.  For  the  opportnnities  of  maldnc  many  of  these 
observations  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  colleagues.  Sir  W  Jenner  Dr  Hai  c 
and  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  have  allowed  me  access  to  tlie  piilinonarv  cases  under  tlieir  care 
and  also  have  permitted  mo  to  use  their  case-books  to  supplement,  when  nccessarv  mv 
own  observations.  •> 
In  201  cases  analysed  by  Orisollc,  pain  in  the  side  was  only  absent  in  29.  In  182 
It  appeared  withm  the  first  twelve  hours  in  121.  In  4  it  only  appeared  on  the  tin  rd  or 
fourth  day,  an,l  in  2  of  these  latter  its  invasion  wa.s  marked  b/  tl^^^.  ix^un  ncc  of  "u 
intense  rigor.  ■ 
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symptoms  may  last  with  unabated  or  even  witli  increasing  intensity 
for  a  period  varying  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease' 
M'lthm  which  time  a  notable  improvement  is  usually  suddenly  ob- 
served;  the  temperature  falls  abruptly,  the  flush  disappears  and 
gives  way  to  pallor ;  the  skin  becomes  bathed  with  a  profuse  per- 
spiration ;  the  pulse  and  respiration,  particularly  the  latter,  fall  in 
frequency;  the  dyspnoea  and  distress  are  markedly  diminished;  the 
cough  becomes  freer  and  looser,  and  the  rusty  sputa  ordinarily  dis- 
appear. In  favourable  cases  the  patient  at  once  feels  and  declares 
himself  better,  and  the  appetite  may  return  immediately;  while  in 
severe  cases,  or  in  weakly  patients,  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  temperature, 
an  intense  degree  of  prostration,  amounting  even  to  collapse,  and  some- 
times ending  fatally,  ensues.  When  this  crisis  has  taken  place  there  is 
usually  a  rapid  and  continuous  improvement  both  in  the  general 
symptoms  and  in  the  physical  signs,  which  may,  however,  be  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  a  relapse  and  by  a  return  of  the  febrile  con- 
dition after  an  interval  of  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy-two 
hours.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  crisis  is  indeterminate,  the  defer- 
vescence of  the  pyrexia  is  gradual,  and  the  improvement  slow  and 
protracted.  In  unfavourable  cases,  death  may  occur  from  asphyxia 
or  collapse  within  the  first  ten  days,  without  the  subsidence  of  the 
pyrexia ;  or  even,  as  before  stated,  after  the  temperature  has  fallen  to 
the  normal  standard. 

The  symptoms  now  enumerated  require,  however,  a  more  special 
consideration. 

Respiratmnj  System. — Accelerated  respiration  and  dyspnoea  are 
among  the  most  marked  phenomena  of  Pneumonia.  The  latter  is 
not,  however,  constant  as  a  subjective  symptom,  and  seems  to  bear,  in 
many  cases,  no  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing.^  It  is, 
however,  occasionally  the  first  symptom  observed,  especially  in 
secondary  pneumonias,  and  it  may  exist  to  an  intense  degree,  pro- 
ducing a  sense  of  impending  asphyxia ;  in  children  it  occasionally 
occurs  in  suffocative  paroxysms  threatening  death.^  Its  intensity  is 
commonly  but  not  constantly  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
invasion  and  of  the  extension  of  the  disease.  It  is  much  aggravated 
by  the  co-existence  of  general  bronchitis  together  with  the  Pneumonia. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  more  intense  when  the  inflammation  affects  the 
apex  of  the  lung,  but  GrisoUe  has  shown  that  facts  do  not  confirm 
this  opinion.  In  some  cases  the  sensation  of  dyspnoea  is  probably 
masked  by  the  prostration  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  rate  of  respiration  is  greatly  quickened.  The  number  of  respi- 
rations per  minute  is  seldom  less  than  30,  often  35  to  40,  and  they 
may  even  reach  60  or  70.     The  acceleration  of  the  breathing  is 


_  Dr.  Walshe  says  that  he  has  seen  patients  breathing  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  per 
niinute  without  any  sense  of  dyspnoea.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  blood 
IS  sumciently  aerated  hj  the  accelerated  breathing  to  prevent  the  sense  of  d}'spna3a  being 

n  r,.     ^'-"^"^  cases,  when  the  respiration  is  less  rapid,  the  sense  of  dyspnoea  is  extreme. 

*  Ziemssen.  loo.  eit. 
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crenerally  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  lung  affected,  but  this  is 
?iot  invariably  the  case.  It  is  increased  by  co-existing  bron- 
chitis, or  by  any  cause  interfering  with  the  thoracic  expansion,  snch 
as  pregnancy.  The  acceleration  of  the  breathing  is  proportion- 
ately greater  than  that  of  the  pulse,  and  hence  arises  the  per- 
verted'pulse-respiration-ratio  which  is  especially  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
AValshe  as  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  Pneumonia.^  This  per- 
version may  reach  the  limits  of  60  respirations  to  100  pulsations 
per  minute  ;  or  in  some  cases,  when  the  pulse  remains  slow,  the  ratio 
has  been  observed  of  56  pulsations  to  60  or  70  respirations  per 
minute.  2  The  respiration  is  commonly  more  rapid  in  children  than 
in  adults,  and  in  them  the  anhelation  may  be  extreme  and  the  respi- 
ratory movements  irregular.  In  some  cases  of  asthenic  Pneumonia 
the  pulse-respiration-ratio  may  not  vary  markedly  from  that  of  health.^ 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  extreme  degrees  of  frequency  of  respira- 
tion may  in  some  cases  be  due  indirectly  to  peculiar  states  of  the 
nervous  system."^  The  breathing,  in  addition  to  being  rapid,  is  com- 
monly shaUow,  particularly  when  pain  in  the  side  is  severe. 

Cough  is  not  only  an  almost  constant,  but  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms.^  It  is  short  and  hacking,  and  rarely  paroxysmal,  though 
it  sometimes  becomes  so  in  children  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  violent  paroxysms,  resembling  those  of  hooping-cough,  mentioned 
by  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  are  thought  by  Ziemssen  to  be  more  cha- 
racteristic of  P>roncho-pneumonia.  It  is  often,  on  the  other  hand,  less 
frequent  in  old  people  and  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  former,  that  a  cough  previously  existing,  and  caused 
by  bronchitis,  has  ceased  or  has  become  greatly  diminished  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Pneumonia.  The  cough  often  ceases  when  a  fatal  termination 
is  approaching. 

The  expectoration  which  attends  the  cough  usually  presents  cha- 
racteristic features,  depending  on  the  admixture  of  blood.  This  is 
not,  however,  always  apparent  at  the  outset,  when  the  sputa  may  be 
frothy  and  aerated.  They  soon,  however,  tend  to  become  peculiarly 
viscous,  adhering  with  great  tenacity  to  the  containing  vessel,  and  owing 
to  this  quality  they  are  often  expectorated  with  great  difficulty.  They 
are  at  the  same  time  transparent,  having  various  tinges  of  reddish 
brown  or  saffron,  or  they  may  be  of  a  lighter  tint,  resembling  apricot 
jelly  or  barley-sugar.  The  most  common  colour  is  that  characterised 
familiarly  as  "  rusty,"  which  aptly  expresses  then-  appearance.  In  rarer 
cases  they  may  sometimes,  in  the  earlier  stages,  present  a  brighter  tint, 
or  even  a  rose  colour,  but  tliis  is  by  no  means  so  strongly  marked  as 
in  the  earlier  stfiges  of  acute  bronchitis,  though  in  Pneumonia  the 

1  Dr.  Walshe  (Dis.  of  I  jiiiigs,  Ed.  1860,  p.  36())  says  tliat  the  rotuni  to  tlie  iiornial  ratio 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  one  of  the  first  signs  of  improvement. 
Ihi.l.  «  U.id. 

*  Tranhc  (Annalen  der  Charity,  vol.  i.)  considcns  that  the  ray)i(h'ty  of  the  hrcalhini:  is 
in  part  (hio  to  pain,  and  in  part  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  blood  airecting  the  nervous 
centres,  as  it  is  diminished  by  the  appli(?ation  of  cold.  ° 

«  In  8-9ths  of  cases  (Grisolle). 

VOL.  in.  S  S 
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sputa  of  the  first  few  hours  are  commonly  of  a  brigliter  red  than 
subsequently,  and  streaks  and  specks  of  blood  may  appear  in  them. 
Dr.  Walshe  remarks  that  profuse  htemoptysis  is  commonly  a  sign  of 
co-existing  tuberculosis.  In  the  cases  when  I  have  seen  this?  the 
same  connexion  has  been  distinct.  Huss  also  confirms  this  observa- 
tion, but  adds  that  in  the  Pneumonia  complicating  heart  disease,  the 
sputa  may  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood. 

In  other  cases  the  sputa  may  be  more  watery,  almost  diffluent, 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  occasionally  offensive.  This  appearance' 
familiarly  known  as  "prune  juice,"  and  which  probably  results,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  presence  of  oedema  of  the  lungs,  is  commonly  considered 
a  sign  of  grey  hepatization ;  but  this  connexion  is  by  no  means  in- 
variable, for  such  sputa  may  co-exist  with  red  hepatization,^  and  may 
be  absent  when  grey  hepatization  is  found  j^osi;  mortem;^  sputa  of 
this  character  are,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  grave  form 
of  the  disease. 

The  sputa  which  have  now  been  described  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  pathognomonic  of  the  pneumonic  process  in  some  of  its  forms, 
but  variations  in  their  characters  may  be  sometimes  observed,  and 
they  are  said  at  times  to  present  a  greenish  tint.^  They  may  also 
at  times  exhibit  appearances  during  some  days,  differing  but  little 
from  those  of  bronchitic  sputa,  and  without  any  blood-tinge  which  is 
appreciable  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  these  cases  they  are  commonly 
more  tenacious  and  gelatinous  than  those  seen  in  simple  bron- 
chitis.* In  severe  cases  they  may  be  simply  purulent  throughout.^ 
In  other  instances  the  viscidity  is  less  apparent,  and  the  prune- 
juice  sputa  in  particular  are  often  diffluent  and  watery. 

The  rusty  sputa  are,  however,  the  most  usual  form,  and  they  com- 
monly are  present  early  in  the  disease,  and  are  among  its  first  symp- 
toms.^   The  time  of  their  appearance  is,  however,  often  considerably 

_  Cases  are  recorded  by  Andral  where  prune-juice  sputa  preceded  all  the  physical 
signs  of  consolidation  (Clin.  MM.  iii.  obs.  28,  p.  301),  and  when  they  co- existed  only 
with  red  hepatization  (lb.  obs.  39,  p.  392)  ;  also  another  case  where  they  appeared  on 
the  fourth  day,  but  were  replaced  on  the  subsequent  day  by  ordinary  expectoration,  the 
patient  proceeding  afterwards  to  recovery  (lb.  obs.  40,  p.  393),  Durand-Fardel  hiis  also 
noticed  them  in  the  earlier  peiiods  of  the  disease  (Mai.  des  Vieillards,  477).  Hu.ss  also 
states  that  prune-juice  sputa  are  by  no  means  constant  accompaniments  of  gr'cy 
hepatization,  but  tliat  they  are  common  in  the  Pneumonia  of  c'.ruukards,  and  also  in 
tubercular  Pneumonia. 

2  See  Andral,  loc.  cit.  obs.  24,  pp.  350-1.  Of  two  fatal  cases  of  grey  hepatization 
coming  under  my  own  observation,  this  character  was  not  observed  in  one.  In  the  other 
the  sputa  were  diffluent,  and  had  the  tint  of  burnt  sienna. 

^  GrisoUo.  These  have  not  con)e  under  my  own  observation  in  the  earlier  stages.  A 
gi'eenish  tint  is  not  uncommon  during  the  period  of  resolution.  When  icterus  com- 
plioatcs  Pneumonia,  a  greenish  tint  is  sometimes  observed.  (Andral,  loc.  cit.  obs.  55, 
p.  440.) 

*  Sputa  of  this  kind  are,  however,  more  common  in  Pneumonia  which  is  secondary 
to  bronchitis,  and  paiiicularly  in  the  Pneumonia  accompanying  iniluenza. 

^  Only  one  such  case  has  come  under  my  own  observation. 
In  191  cases  observed  by  Grisolle,  (ihnracteristic  sputa  existed  on  tlie  second  day  of  the 
disease  in  71 ;  they  were  present  in  33  of  53  cases  analysed  by  myself.    Of  thts  cases  in 
which  they  wore  absent,  4  were  in  children,  in  another  the  Pneuinonia  was  secondary  to 
albuminurui,  and  tlicy  were  ab.seut  in  one  fatal  case. 
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delayed,  and  they  may  not  be  seen  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  or  even 
until  the  twelfth  day.  In  one  case  coming  under  my  own  observation, 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  expectoration  until  the  tenth  day,  when  the 
Pneumonia  was  rapidly  approaching  resolution,  and  the  amount  was 
then  linuted  to  two  small  rusty  masses  expectorated  on  each  of  two 
consecutive  days.^  When  present,  they  commonly  continue  through 
the  first  five  or  six  days,  but  they  may  preserve  their  rusty  tint  until 
the  ninth  day.^ 

In  some  cases,  otherwise  typical,  no  expectoration  whatever  occurs 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  In  others  the  character- 
istic sputa  may  be  absent  during  the  acute  period,  and  only  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  bronchitic,  or  slightly  purulent,  or  pigmented  sputa 
may  appear  during  resolution.  In  cases  of  grey  hepatization  and  of 
abscess  of  the  lung  the  sputa  may  be  purulent  or  creamy-looking, 
AYhen  gangrene  supervenes  they  become  offensive,  and  fragments 
and  debris  of  pulmonary  tissue  may  be  found  in  them.  The  entire 
absence  of  expectoration  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  Pneumonia  of 
the  apex  than  in  that  of  the  base  of  the  lung.^  Children  under  six 
years  of  age  seldom  if  ever  expectorate,  but  Ziemssen  says  that  he 
has  found  the  rusty  tint  in  the  sputa  of  infants  when  vomiting  has 
taken  place.  They  are  also  often  absent  or  only  mucoid  in  the  Pneu- 
monia of  old  age,^  and  in  many  cases  of  secondary  intercurrent  Pneu- 
monia, and  in  that  complicating  delirium  tremens.  The  sputa  often 
cease  or  fail  to  be  expectorated  when  the  disease  is  approaching  a  fatal 
termination.^ 

Both  purgation  and  bleeding  diminish  or  check  the  expectoration. 

When  Pneumonia  complicates  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  rusty 
sputa  may  be  more  or  less  masked  by  other  forms  of  expectoration 
present,  or  they  may  replace  these. 

Eemak*^  first  described,  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  Pneumonia, 
casts  of  the  air-vesicles  and  of  the  minuter  bronchial  tubes,  whicli 
may  be  found  in  the  sputa  when  these  are  floated  in  water.  Pie 

'  Grisolle  questions  whether  rusty  sputa  expectorated  only  during  convalescence  inny 
not  be  coiisidei-ed  critical.  In  the  case  in  question  tliey  only  occurred  after  the  theiino- 
metric  crisis,  and  their  amount  is  almost  invariably  "too  small  to  permit  them  to  be 
regarded  as  a  true  critical  evacuation. 

2  Excei)tional  cases  are  recorded  where  viscous  and  rusty  sputa  may  continue  durin^" 
longer  periods,  as  in  a  case  by  Dr.  Stokes,  "Diseases  of  Chest,"  361,  wliere  a  pation't 
with  broken  ribs  continued  to  expectorate  sputa  of  this  character  for  weeks  after  llie 
physical  signs  of  Pneumonia  had  disappeared.  Andral  also  (juotes  a  cr.se  where  rusty 
sputa  continued  to  the  nineteenth  day,  lasting  nine  days  after  all  physical  signs  had  dis- 
a]ipeared.    (Loc.  cit.  526.) 

Out  of  14  cases  where  the  sputa  were  entirely  absent,  in  7  the  apex  was  the  site 
(Grisolle.) 

•*  Kusty  sputa  were  observed  in  17  out  of  61  cases  of  Pneumonia  in  old  iieople  observed 
by  Houniiann  and  Dechandnr,  and  in  18  out  of  50  cases  observed  by  Duraiul-Farilel 

»  The  absence  of  expectoration  may,  as  suggested  by  yVndral,  be  sometimes  due  to'the 
absence  of  bronchitis,  or  to  the  viscosity  of  the  exudation  in  the  air-vessels  The  absence 
of  expectoration  in  some  cases  where  resolution  is  very  rapid  is  a  remarkable  eviili^nco 
of  the  absoi-ptive  power  of  the  lung. 

*  Diagnostische  und  Pathognostische  Untersuchungcn  1845 
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regarded  tlicm  as  pathognomonic  of  the  exudative  period,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  constant.-^ 

Histologically  the  main  elements  of  pneumonic  sputa  con- 
sist of  swollen  epithelium  cells,  which  have  assumed,  by  imbilji- 
tion,  the  spheroidal  form ;  large  nmcoid  cells,  sometimes  with  double 
nuclei,  and  occasionally  tinged  with  imbibed  hajmatine ;  swollen 
cells  of  columnar  epithelium,  occasional  granule  cells,  free  oil-globules 
and  blood-discs.  L3r.  Walshe  says  that  true  pus  cells  are  never  found 
in  the  rusty  sputa  of  Pneumonia.  They  may,  however,  appear  when 
the  disease  is  approaching  resolution,  and  in  this  stage  large  round 
cells  containing  granules  of  black  pigment  become  a  very  predo- 
minant feature,  mingled  with  free  nuclei,  free  pigment-granules, 
and  much  granular  debris.  Chemically  the  sputa  contain  mucus 
and  albumen.^  Sugar  has  been  observed  in  them  by  Dr.  Walshe  ^  and 
by  Dr.  Beale,*  and  tyrosine  by  Griesinger.^  They  contain,  in  the 
earlier  stages,  a  small  amount  of  organic  constituents,  and  an  excess 
of  fixed  salts  *^  in  proportion  to  the  serum  o  f  the  blood,  but  this  excess 
is  reduced  during  resolution,  when  the  fixed  salts  are  diminished  in 
amount,  probably  owing  to  their  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  Among 
these  salts  the  chlorides  are  sometimes  in  excess. 

In  some  cases  the  sputa  tend  to  assume  an  acid  reaction.  This  was 
noticed  by  Dr.  Beale,  who  suggested  that  it  might  be  due  to  the 
pneumic  acid  discovered  by  Verdeil,  and  found  by  him  to  be  in- 
creased in  the  inflamed  lung.'^  The  true  explanation  would  appear 
to  be  that  aflbrded  by  the  observations  of  Bamberger,  that  they  are 
markedly  deficient  in  alkaline  phosphates  when  contrasted  with  the 
sputa  of  simple  catarrh.^ 

The  expired  air,  as  JSTysten  and  Dr.  Walshe  have  observed,  is  colder 

^  Biermer  says  that,  in  25  cases,  he  failed  to  find  tliem  six  times.  (Die  Lehre  von 
Auswurf,  p.  52.) 

^  Scherer,  quoted  by  Bienner,  loc.  cit.  p,  114.  ^  Loc.  cit.  p.  367. 

Med. -Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxv. 

®  Blenler,  Clin.  Beobach.  ueber  Pneumonie,  Diss.  Inang.  (Zurich,  1865),  p.  37.  There 
was  no  icterus  in  this  case,    The  patient  recovered. 

"  Biermer,  loc.  cit.  Beale,  loc.  cit.  In  three  cases  Dr.  Beale  found  the  following 
proportions  of  fixed  salts  and  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  sputa  : — 

111  100  parts  of  solid  matter.  1st  case.  2nd  case.  3rd  case. 

Fixed  salts   24-78  32-86  20-67 

Chloride  of  sodium    10-12  18-11  l>2-67 

In  another  fatal  case  where  the  sputa  contained  9-83  per  cent,  of  fixed  salts  in  the  solid 
matter,  the  blood  taken  from  the  heart  contained  only  2-82  per  cent.  Healthy  pul- 
mimary  nmcus,  according  to  Hasse,  may  contain  18  per  cent,  of  fixed  salts,  and  tlio 
mucus  of  influenza,  according  to  Wright,  contains  8-9  per  cent.    (Quoted  by  Dr.  Beale.) 

^  See  Gaz.  Med.  1851,  p.  777  ;  also  Robin  ct  Verdeil,  Chem.  Anat.  Phys.  ii.  460-1. 

^  Wurzburg  Med.  Zeitseh.  ii.  Nos.  5  and  6.  Bamberger's  observations  contain  the 
following  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  oom]iosition  of  pneumonic  sputa  : — 

(a)  Tiioy  contain  110  alkaline  phosphates,  while  catarrhal  sputa  contain  10  to  14  per 
cent,  of  alkaline  earths. 

(b)  III  eatarrh  the  soda  is  to  the  potash  as  31  to  20,  while  in  Pneumonia  the  soda  is  to 
the  potash  as  15  to  41. 

(c)  Sulphuric  acid  in  catarrh  is  equal  to  3  per  cent.,  in  Pneumonia  to  8  per  cent. 

(d)  At  the  ])eriod  of  resolution  the  ehemical  character  of  pneumonic  sputa  ai)[iroaclio3 
the  catarrhal  type. 
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than  natural,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  excreted  is  also 
diminished.^ 

T/io  2Jliysical  signs  indicative  of  the  disease  commonly  make  their 
appearance  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  from  the  symp- 
toms of  invasion,  but  they  may  be  undiscoverable  for  three  or  even 
four  days,  though  probably  when  their  appearance  is  thus  delayed 
the  I'neumonia  may  be  central. 

In  the  order  of  their  typical  sequence  they  may  be  stated  to  consist 
of  the  following  signs,  corresponding  to  the  anatomical  stages  of 
engorgement,  hepatization,  and  resolution :  among  them,  however, 
certain  varieties  occur  : — 

(1)  Altered  characters  of  the  respiratory  sound,  which  may  be  either 
weaker  or  harsher  than  natural,  and  attended  or  immediately  followed 
by  fine,  crackling  rtlles. 

(2)  i)ulness  on  percussion,  attended  by  bronchial  or  tubular  or 
suppressed  breathing,  bronchophony,  and  increased  vocal  fremitus, 
together  with  diminished  respiratory  movement,  chiefly  affecting  the 
act  of  expansion. 

(3)  The  return  of  crepitation,  usually  in  a  coarser  form ; — gradual 
diminution  of  percussion  dulness,  together  with  the  return  of  the 
respiratory  movements  and  of  the  characters  of  the  respiration  and  of 
the  vocal  resonance  and  fremitus  to  the  healthy  standard. 

(1)  TJie  Congestive  Stage. — The  indications  of  this  stage  are  in 
most  cases  somewhat  uncertain.  There  may,  however,  occasionally 
be  noticed,  even  at  an  early  period,  a  deficiency  of  pulmonary  tone  on 
percussion,  not  amounting  to  absolute  dulness,  but  presenting  this 
character  in  an  increasing  degree  as  hepatization  advances.  In  some 
cases,  however,  during  the  early  stages,  the  percussion  note  may  be 
distinctly  tympanitic.  Sometimes,  as  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Stokes, 
an  increased  harshness  of  the  respiratory  niurmur  may  be  the  first 
phenomenon  observed,  but  this  is  not  constantly  present,  although  it 
may  occasionally  be  heard  at  the  confines  of  a  part  where  hepatization  is 
extending.  In  some  cases,  h*owever,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  weak- 
ened and  loses  in  clearness  and  softness,  acquiring  almost  ah  initio 
the  character  of  the  "  indeterminate  "  breathing  of  Skoda.^ 

The  existence  of  fine  crepitation  in  this  stage  is  less  constant ; 
when  present  its  characters  may  be  best  described  in  the  terms  of 
Dr.  Walshe  as  occurring  "  in  puffs  more  or  less  prolonged,  but  rapidly 
evolved,  composed  of  a  variable,  sometimes  immense  number  of 
sharp  crackling  sounds,  all  perfectly  similar  to  each  other ;  conveying 
the  notion  of  minute  size ;  dry  ;  co-existing  exclusively,  except  in  rare 
cases,  with  inspiration ;  and,  once  established,  remaining  a  persistent 

'  Walshe,  loc.  cit.  This  latter  phenomenon  is  common  to  many  acute  diseases 
2  Dr.  Walshe,  p.  3.5,5,  states  lliat  when  ooncrcstion  is  near  the  surface  the  respiration  is 
weaker  and  harslier.  When  the  ])art  uUcctcd  is  deeply  seated,  the  iuterveniiitf  healthy 
puhrionary  tissue  may  give  rise  to  puerile  breathing,  tie  has  also  observett  n  "f'lir 
number  of  ca.ses  in  which  exaggerated  breathing,  coupled  with  febrile  excitement  and 
slight  pain  in  the  side,  were  tlic  cailiest  indications  of  a  central  rneunionia  eventul.llv 
travelling  to  the  surface.  ■' 
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condition  until  superseded  by  other  phenomena."  The  simile  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Williams,  between  this  rale  and  the  sound  produced  by 
rubbing  the  hair  betM^een  the  fingers  close  to  the  ear,  is  so  truthful  as 
to  have  become  almost  proverbial.  For  its  proper  evolution  it  is  often 
necessary  that  a  full  inspiration  should  be  taken.  It  requires,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rale  produced  on 
the  first  full  expansion  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  which  has  been  pre- 
viously in  a  condition  of  imperfect  action,  either  from  muscular  weak- 
ness or  from  pleurodynia.  The  latter,  however,  disappears  after  one 
or  two  deep  respirations,  while  the  true  crepitant  rale  is,  as  above 
stated,  persistent. 

The  crepitant  rale  may  often  be  mingled  with  sibilant  or  sonorous 
rales;  or,  in  other  cases,  where  pre-existing  bronchitis  passes  into 
Pneumonia,  with  coarser  bubbling  rales. 

The  rale  is  often  vt^anting  in  children,  and  both  in  them  and  in  old 
people  it  is  commonly  coarser  and  less  rapidly  evolved  than  in  the 
Pneumonia  of  adults. 

In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  stage  of  engorgement  passes 
rapidly  into  that  of  hepatization,  crepitation  is  not  heard,  even 
though  the  Pneumonia  be  developed  under  direct  observation.^  Occa- 
sionally it  may  only  be  heard  after  bronchial  breathing  has  appeared. 

The  mechanism  of  the  crepitant  rale  is  not  yet  determined.  The 
two  leading  theories  respecting  its  mode  of  production  are  (1)  that  it 
may  be  produced  by  air  and  the  viscous  exudation  matter  in  the  pul- 
monary vesicles,  and  (2)  that  it  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  parietes 
of  the  vesicles  previously  agglutinated  together.^ 

In  rare  cases  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard  during  the  con- 
gestive stage.3  Vocal  fremitus  and  vocal  resonance  are  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  true 
bronchophony  is  not  heard. 

(2)  Stage  of  Hepatization. — The  crepitant  rale  last  described  may 
disappear  at  various  periods  of  the  second  stage,  or  it  may  continue 
throughout  its  entire  course,  becoming  coarser  as  resolution  advances. 

The  characteristic  physical  signs  of  the  second  stage  depend,  how- 
ever, on  the  filling  of  the  air-vesicles  with  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion, by  which  the  part  so  affected  is  distended  to  the  degree  of 
medium  or  full  insufflation.  In  consequence  of  this  all  further  ex- 
pansion movement  of  the  affected  part  ceases,  though  thoracic  eleva- 
tion continues,  and  a  certain  though  not  extensive  degree  of  enlarge- 

^  Walshe,  loc.  cit.  356,  Dr.Walsho  statas  also  tliat  "the  diagnosis  of  Pneumonia  must 
1)6  mmle  once  in  evcrj"-  four  or  five  cases  independently  of  the  crepitant  rhonchus"  (loc. 
cit.  337).  In  the  writings  of  Laennec  and  Andral  great  stress  is  laid  on  this  rale.  Tlie 
latter  author  describes,  on  the  strength  of  its  persistence,  a  case  where  the  stage  of  engorge- 
ment lasted  eight  days,  and  ended  fatally  without  hepatization.  It  is  probable  that  tliis 
'^^''a  w!^  ?  capillaiy  bronchitis.    (Cliu.  Med.  iii.  297,  obs.  viii.j 

WaJslie.     Dr.  Walshe,  however,  has  observed  a  rille  indistinguishable  from  true 
pncnmonic  crepitus  in  some  cases  of  pulmonary  ojdema.    (Loc.  cit.  t>.  123.) 

Iraube  (  Annalen  dor  Charity,  i.  286)  says  "that  bronchial  breathing  mav  occur  during 
the  stage  ot  engorgement  when  tlie  combined  ellect  of  n-denia  and  of  swelling  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  is  suniciently  great  to  expel  all  air  from  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 
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ment  of  the  affected  side  may  ensne.i  The  distended  Inng  may  even 
Tnc  oach  on  the  mediastinum;-  and  may  occasionally  cause  a  slight 
displacement  of  the  heart.^  The  prominence  ^^^^^^^  1°;^, 
intercostal  depressions  is,  however,  not  seen  to  the  extent  obseived 
in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  although  they  sink  to  a  less  degree  than 
normal  during  the  act  of  inspiration. 

The  percussion  note  over  the  affected  part  loses  its  normal  pulmo- 
nary resonance.  In  some  cases  it  becomes  in  the  early  stages  slightly 
tyn.panitic  in  quality,  and  it  may  retain  this  character  anteriorly 
when  the  dull  note  posteriorly  indicates  complete  consolidation  _  ot 
the  latter  region.  Over  lung  completely  consolidated,  the  percussion 
note  may  be  almost  toneless,  and  the  sense  of  resistance  is  greatly 
increased,  though  neither  of  these  qualities  are  so  strongly  marked  as 
in  the  presence  of  extensive  pleuritic  effusion.  ,    ^  .  i 

Instead  of  absolute  tonelessness  the  note  may,  however,  be  tubular 
or  amphoric.  The  tympanitic  quality  is  less  common  when  the 
consolidation  has  attained  its  maximum  intensity,^  but  it  sometimes 
returns  during  the  progress  of  resolution.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  is 
often  necessary  to  compare  the  percussion  note  on  the  two  sides,  in 
order  to  detect  a  sbght  degree  of  dulness  on  that  affected,  ilie  con- 
trast becomes  increasingly  marked  as  consolidation  advances. 

When  the  Pneumonia  affects  the  base,  the  upper  part  of  the  lung 
often  continues  to  give  excessive  or  even  tympanitic  resonance  ;  and  a 
cracked-pot  sound  may  sometimes  be  elicited  here  when  the  chest 
wall  is  elastic.  The  note  under  the  clavicle  is,  however,  rarely  so 
markedly  amphoric  or  tubular  as  that  found  in  the  same  situation  m 
cases  of  pleuritic  effusion.^  The  limits  of  percussion  dulness  are 
sometimes  sharply  defined,  but  occasionally  they  are  indistinct.  In 
the  latter  case  the  percussion  note  at  the  margins  of  the  inflamed 
part  may  yield  a  tympanitic  resonance,  or  may  have  its  natural 
resonance  impaired  by  a  pneumonia  extending  deeply. 

Blowing  or  bronchial  respiration  passing  into  tubular  and  intensely 
metallic  breathing,  distinguish  this  stage.*^  These  characters  usually 
succeed  those  of  the  first  period  with  great  rapidity.  GrisoUe  de- 
scribes, under  the  title  of  "  bruit  de  taffetas,"  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  noise  produced  by  the  tearing  of  linen,  an  intermediate  sound, 
occasionally  heard  between  the  disappearance  of  the  crepitation  and 

1  This  point  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  but  the  enlargement 
aopears  to  be  settled  in  the  aflirmative.  Dr.  Walshe,  however,  states  that  general 
enlargement  of  the  side  is  never  the  resultant  of  Pneumonia  alone. 

^  Walshe  •  " 

*  This  is  noticed  by  Skoda,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  lung  still  containing  some  air— 
a  pro])osition  also  maintained  by  Dr.  Hayden  (Dublin  Jonrn.  1866,  xli.)    Dr.  Biiunilcr 
attriViutes  it  in  some  cnses  to  relaxation  of  pulmonary  tissue,  in  others  to  a  note  conducted 
from  the  larger  bronchi.   (Deutsch.  Arch.  Klin.  Med.  i.  145.) 
s  Walshe. 

•5  "The  tubular  form  (of  respiration)  occurs  in  perfection  in  but  one  condition  of  lung, 
that  of  hepatization  ;  so  tnu)  is  this,  that  tubular  and  pneumonic  breathing  may  be  used 
as  convertible  phrases,  but  not  infrequently  Pneumonia  runs  its  course  without  having 
produced  true  tubular  breathing,  difruscd  blowing  alone  being  audible."  ("Walshe, 
loc.  cit.  112.) 
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the  supervention  of  bronchial  breathing.  The  bronchial  character 
is  heard  first  during  expiration,  but  it  subsequently  attends  the  in- 
spiratory sound  also. 

In  some  cases,  however,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  pleuritic 
effusion,  all  respiratory  sound  may  be  completely  absent  over  hepa- 
tized  lung.  The  cause  of  this  is  uncertain,  for  post-mortem  evidence 
has  shown  that  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  complete  exclusion 
of  air  from  a  large  tract  of  lung,  since  under  such  circumstances 
tabular  and  bronchial  breathing  may  persist,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
spiration may  be  absent  when  only  a  small  portion  of  pulmonary  tissue 
is  affected  ;  nor  does  it  necessarily 'depend  on  the  obstruction  of  the 
bronchi  by  exudation  matter.^  In  other  cases  tubular  breathing  may 
alternate  with  absence  of  respiration.^  The  intensity  of  the  bronchial 
or  tubular  breathing  appears  to  depend  in  some  measure  on  tlie  size 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  included  within  the  portion  of  lung  affected. 
_  The  vocal  resonance  is  increased  in  intensity,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  altered  in  quality,  acquiring  the  character  known  as  bronchophony. 
The -cough  may  also  acquire  a  bronchial  character.  Intense  whis- 
pering pectoriloquy  may  be  occasionally  heard.^  The  heart's  sounds 
are  also  sometimes  heard  with  undue  intensity  over  the  affected  lung.* 

The  vocal  fremitus  is  generally  increased  over  the  affected  side.  In 
comparatively  rare  cases,  however,  this  is  not  observed  ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  sides  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
or  the  fremitus  may  even  be  less  on  the  affected  side.  In  some 
exceptional  cases,  however,  vocal  fremitus,  vocal  resonance,  and  the 
respiratory  murmur  may  all  be  simultaneously  absent,— a  condition 
when  the  diagnosis  from  a  case  of  pleurisy  might  present  some  diffi- 
culties.^   (See  Diagnosis.) 

In  some  instances  pulsation  may  be  felt  over  the  affected  lung.  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  this  is  due  to  the  transmission  of  the 
cardiac  impulse,  or  to  increased  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  in- 
liamed  lun£T.<5 

The_signs  now  enumerated  are  most  distinct  when  the  inflammatory 
consolidation  has  reached  the  surface.  When  it  is  seated  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  lung,  and  the  more  superficial  layers  are  left 
unaffected,  the  physical  signs  may  be  comparatively  obscure.  Laennec 
thought  that  crepitation  and  bronchial  breathing  could  be  heard 

^  This  view  is  however  affirmeil  hy  Skoda,  who  says  that  the  auscultatory  phenomena 
of  respiration  may  be  restored  after  coughing. 

-  Dr.  AValshe  (loc.  cit.  3G0)  has  traced  tlii.s  iu  one  case  to  pressure  on  the  main  bronchus. 
Other  theories  advanced  have  been  that  of  GrisoUe,  that  it  may  be  due  to  complete  loss 
o  elasticity  of  the  lung  ;  or  of  Dr.  Gairdner,  that  it  is  due  to  collapse  from  obstruction  of 
the  bi'onchi. 

*  iTi  1^'^*^'  ^°'^°i''ii"g  to  my  own  observation,  is  not  very  uncommon. 
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bkoda,  and  admitted  as  a  possibility  by  Dr.  Walslie. 
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deeply  •  and  this  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  though  instances  occur 
where  neither  of  these  signs  are  distinct.  The  signs  also  derived 
from  alterations  in  the  vocal  fremitus,  and  resonance,  are  usually 
Avantin-  under  these  circumstances.^  Where  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  complicates  the  Pueumonia,  friction  is  commonly  heard 
■during  its  whole  course.  It  may,  however,  be  absent  during  com- 
plete consolidation,  owing  to  entire  loss  of  movement  of  the  hepa- 
tized  lung,  and  also  when  effusion  is  extensive.  When  this  takes 
place  the  dulness  increases  in  extent,  alid  the  resistance  is  greater. 
Buloin^^  of  the  affected  side  becomes  more  distinct,  and  displacement 
of  the  heart  occurs  if  the  left  side  be  affected;  the  sounds  of  respira- 
tion usually  become  weaker,  and  the  bronchial  breathing  less  distinct ; 
but  the  intensity  of  this,  and  the  site  in  which  it  is  heard,  depend  on 
the  proportion  of  fluid  present.  The  fremitus  is  commonly  diminished. 
Bronchophony  may  also  be  diminished  below  tlie  fluid,  or  may  con- 
tinue at  its  level,  or  the  vocal  resonance  may  in  the  latter  position 
assume  an  oegophonic  tone.  -.     •  i 

The  period  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  the  different  physical 
signs  varies.  The  duration  of  the  initial  stage  of  congestion  may,  as 
hc?s  been  already  stated,  extend  over  two  or  three  days,  and  bronchial 
breathing  and  distinct  percussion  dulness  may  not  appear  until  the 
second  or  even  the  fourth  day,  and  this  appears  to  be  more  commonly 
the  case  with  Pneumonia  of  the  apex.  In  other  cases  hepatization  may 
advance  so  rapidly  that  a  large  tract  of  lung  may  be  consolidated  in 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  bronchial  breathing  may  be 
heard  within  twelve  hours  from  the  period  of  invasion. 

The  condition  of  the  unaffected  lung  is  usually  that  of  increased 
functional  activity.  In  some  cases  it  is  hyper-resonant  on  percussion, 
and  the  respiratory  murmur  over  it,  and  over  the  sound  parts  of  the 
affected  side,  is  of  an  exaggerated  or  puerile  type.  In  three  cases  I 
have  observed  that  bronchial  breathing,  friction,  and  moist  rales  were 
heard  over  the  healthy  side  where  resonance  on  percussion  has  been 
perfect,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hand's  breadth  extending  out- 
wards from  the  scapula.^  These  signs  disappeared  pari  passu  with 
the  return  of  the  affected  side  to  a  normal  condition.  The  vocal 
fremitus  was  not  increased  over  the  unaffected  side,  although  a 
bronchophonic  tone  of  the  voice  was  conducted  for  a  short  distance, 
but  not  so  far  as  the  bronchial  breathing.  It  seems  difficult  to  explain 
these  phenomena  on  the  theory  of  consonance,  and  my  own  conviction 
is  that  they  axe  due  to  direct  conduction. 

(3)  Durinrj  the  stage  of  resolution  the  abnormal  physical  signs 
commonly  disappear  in  an  inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  origi- 
nated. Improvement  is  generally  first  manifested  by  a  reaj^pearance 
of  the  crepitant  rale.  This  rale — the  rhonchus  crepitans  'i-edux — is 
usually  coarser  and  less  rapidly  evolved  than  that  heard  during  the 

J  This  subject  will  lie  furtlier  alluded  to  under  tlie  head  of  "Diagnosis." 
'  Builhez  and  Killiet  (i.  4(iO)  deseribe  bi'oueliial  breatliiug  as  being  sometimes  beard 
close  to  the  spine  on  the  unaH'cctcd  side. 
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progress  of  hepatization ;  it  tends  to  pass  into  a  more  liquid  form  

the  subcrepitant  rale— and  occasionally  it  acquires  a  distinctly  line 
bubbling  character.  In  some  instances,  however,  resolution  may  pro- 
ceed rapidly  without  the  occurrence  of  redux  crepitation.  Sibilant  and 
sonorous  rales  also  appear  in  the  affected  part,  and  sometimes  in  other 
portions  of  the  lung.  The  dulness  on  percussion  gradually  dis- 
appears ;  the  tubular  breathing  diminishes  in  intensity,  it  loses  its 
metallic  quality,  and  both  it  and  the  bronchial  breathing  pass  into 
blowing  respiration,  which  finally  becomes  indeterminate  or  simply 
weak.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  bronchophonic  tone  of  the  voice, 
but  the  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance  usually  continue  intensified 
as  long  as  the  percussion  note  remains  less  resonant  than  natural 

The  signs  which  persist  the  longest  are  some  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, and  the  subcrepitant  or  fine  moist  rale,  and  the  latter  may 
often  remain  during  a  prolonged  period  after  the  other  physical  signs 
have  disappeared.  In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  resolution  is 
very  rapid,  the  redux  crepitation  maybe  wanting,  and  the  dulness  and 
altered  characters  of  the  respiration  may  vanish  within  twenty-four 
hours,  giving  place  to  a  weakened  or  indeterminate  respiratory  sound, 
Triction  also  may  continue  long  after  the  other  j^hysical  signs  have 
disappeared.  ■  ^ 

Generally,  though  occasional  exceptions  are  observed,  the  parts  last 
affected  are  those  in  which  the  signs  of  resolution  first  appear.  In 
some  instances,  however,  I  have  noticed  the  dulness  disappear  in 
irregular  patches  over  the  consolidated  part.  When  a  whole  lung 
has  been  consolidated,  the  resolution  usually  commences  at  the  apex. 
If  this  is  not.  the  case,  the  existence  of  tubercle  may  be  susjDected.i 
In  cases  of  double  Pneumonia  the  lung  last  affected  may  first  show 
signs  of  improvement ;  but  occasionally  the  resolution  of  that  first 
attacked  may  progress,  while  hepatization  is  still  advancing  in  the 
other. 

_  (4)  The  physical  signs  of  grey  hepatization  and  of  diffuse  supjmj-a- 
Hon  of  the  lung^  present  nothing  characteristic.  Occasionally  a  high- 
pitched  metallic  bubbling  rale,  as  described  by  Stokes,  supervenes,  while 
dulness  on  percussion  still  persists  ;  but  I  have  observed  this  in  a  case 
where,  post  mortem,  the  lung  was  found  to  be  almost  entirely  in  a 
state  of  red  hepatization.  The  formation  of  a  circumscribed  abscess  (a 
very  rare  event  in  Pneumonia  not  arising  from  secondary  deposits  in 
pyohtemia)  is  only  discoverable  by  the  local  signs  of  the  formation 
ot  a  cavity,  together  with  profuse  jDurulent  expectoration,  which  is 
often  offensive,  and  in  which  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  lung  may  some- 
times be  found.  Gangrene  of  the  lung — also  a  rare  event  in  primary 
Pneumonia — is  mainly  to  be  I'ccognised  by  the  signs  of  a  cavity, 
coupled  -with  the  peculiar  factor  of  the  sputa  and  the  expectoration 
of  debris  of  pulmonary  tissue, 

^  Walshe,  loc.  cit.  372. 

,J     'If -^i  ^^'"'  ''I'^^^l-'t^^  whcllier  the  latter  ought  to  be  described  as  a  separate  condition, 
(See  Pathology.)  °  ^ 
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Circulatory  System.— T\\q  pulse  is  almost  invariably  accelerated, 
thoiicrh  exceptional  cases  occasionally  occur,  particularly  m  old  people, 
when  this  is  not  observed.  In  adults,  in  cases  of  moderate  seventy  it 
asually  ran-^es  from  90  to  120 ^  pulsations  per  minute,  but  it  may 
reach  130  or  140,  and  in  children  160,  180,  or  200,  or  it  may  be  so 
rapid  as  to  be  uncountable.  The  extreme  degrees  of  frequency  ol  the 
pulse  in  children  are  commonly  only  observed  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  life.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  may  become  notably  retarded  before  the 
fatal  issue.3  A  pulse  above  130,  or  even  120,  is,  except  in  children,  a 
very  unfavourable  sign.^  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  commonly,  but  not 
always,  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  acceleration  of  tlie  respira- 
tion, and  a  similar  proportion  may  within  certain  limits  be  observed 
between  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  degree  of  temperature 
attained.^ 

In  characters  a  pulse  of  moderate  frequency  is  commonly  during 
the  earlier  periods  full,  but  soft ;  it  may,  however,  be  tense  and  incom- 
pressible.^ These  characters  tend,  however,  to  diminish  by  the  fifth 
day,  when  the  pulse  usually  becomes  smaller  and  often  acquires  a 
dichrotic  character.  A  rapid  pulse  is,  however,  generally  both  small  and 
weak.  A  small  pulse  may  at  times  be  associated  with  signs  of  distension 
of  the  right  ventricle,  particularly  when  the  Pneumonia  is  extensive 
and  other  signs  of  defective  aeration  of  the  blood  are  distinct,  but  it 
may  occasionally  be  observed  when  these  are  not  marked,  and  when 
the  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  not  demonstrable  either 
by  percussion  or  by  increased  post-sternal  or  epigastric  impulse.  It  is, 
however,  a  priori,  extremely  probable,  and  it  is  also  confirmed  by  post- 
mortem observation,  that  overloading  of  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  is  the  direct  result  of  the  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  will  be  that  a  proportionately  diminished 
amount  of  blood  is  propelled  by  the  left  ventricle  into  the  systemic 
arteries,  though  the  general  injurious  effect  on  the  aeration  of  this 
fluid  is  partly  compensated  for  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

The  diagnosis  may  in  some  cases  be  aided  by  the  palpation  and 
auscultation  of  the  heart.  If  the  cardiac  impulse  be  strong  and  the 
sounds  full  when  the  pulse  is  small,  the  over-distension  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  probably  present.    In  other  instances  the  impulse  is 

^  Walshe,  loc.  cit. 

2  In  a  quarter  of  Grisolle's  cases  it  was,  liowever,  below  100. 

3  Thus  in  a  case  by  Grisolle,  in  au  old  man,  the  pulse  was  only  58  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  death. 

*  Out  of  184  cases  of  recovery,  Griesinger  observed  a  pulse  of  120  to  l^Q  in  fifty-four 
patients  above  the  age  of  15.  Twenty-seven  patients,  having  a  pulse  of  this  freijuency, 
died.  ?Ienco  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  patients  above  15  under  Gricsinger's  care, 
with  a  pulse  above  120,  died.  The  dangerous  siguificauco  of  this  symptom  rises  to  an 
extreme  with  advancing  age.  (Bleuler,  loc.  cit.) 
Ziemssen,  loc.  r.it.  217.    Grie.singcr,  loc.  cit. 

"  It  may  .seem  snpcrfhious  to  point  out  the  fallacy  which  mny  arise  from  rigidity  of  the 
arteries  from  calcilicarion  in  advanced  life,  but  this  condition  requires  constantly  to  be 
remembered  in  estimating  the  "strength"  of  the  pulso  in  acute  disease. 
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weak  and  the  sounds  less  distinct  tlian  natural,  and  the  enfeebled 
pulse  must  then  be  attributed  to  impaired  cardiac  power.i 

A  small  pulse  may  therefore  be  attributed  in  many  cases  to  the 
first-named  cause,  though  enfeebled  cardiac  innervation  has  probably 
in  some  instances  a  considerable  share  in  its  production.  A  dichrotous 
})ulse  must,  however,  depend  in  a  greater  degree  on  weakened  cardiac 
power  and  also  on  diminished  tonicity  through  impaired  innervation  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries.  The  dichrotous  character  is  often 
extremely  marked  about  the  period  of  the  crisis.^ 

The  heart's  action  is  commonly  more  accelerated  in  weakly  people, 
and  also  by  co-existing  cardiac  disease,  so  that  a  rapid  pulse  in  Pneu- 
monia may  occasionally  draw  attention  to  this  previously  unsuspected 
complication.^ 

Intermittence  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  observed  in  adults ;  it 
is  much  more  common  in  the  Pneumonia  of  old  age,  independently 
of  any  discoverable  cardiac  disease.  In  children  the  pulse,  when 
very  rapid,  is  frequently  unequal,  but  not  distinctly  intermitting. 

Occasionally,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Graves,  a  murmur  may  be  heard  over 
the  heart  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  may  disappear  during 
the  progress  of  resolution.  I  have  also  observed  this  in  one  case  ;  the 
murmur  was  systolic,  and  was  limited  to  the  apex.  In'  Dr.  Graves's 
case  it  was  heard  over  a  large  extent  of  the  affected  side.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  offered  of  this  phenomenon.  It  is  difficult  to 
attribute  it  to  polypoid  concretions  of  fibrine,  seeing  that  its  dis- 
appearance was  not  attended  by  any  of  the  phenomena  of  embolism. 

Evidences  of  impeded  circulation  through  the  lung  are  also 
observed  in  the  cyanotic  tint  of  the  lips,  and  less  commonly  of  the 
iingers  (though  this  is  sometimes  seen  in  children),  and  also  in  the 
occasional  distension  of  the  jugular  veins,*  which  may  sometimes 
pulsate ;  a  similar  pulsation  has  been  seen  to  extend  to  mote  distant 
parts  of  the  venous  system.^ 

Epistaxis  is  sometimes  observed.  It  may  be  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms,  or  it  may  appear  among  the  phenomena  of  the  crisis.  I 
have  observed  it  under  both  sets  of  circumstances,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  has  been  noticed  by  some  authors. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  will  be  described  under  the  pathology 
of  the  disease. 

^  See  some  excellent  critical  remarks  on  this  stibject  in  M.  Jaccoud's  Clin.  Med.  The 
test  proposed  by  M.  Jaccoud  of  "  radial  recurrence,"  i.e.  of  the  blood  finding  its  waj'  back 
by  the  collateral  circulation  to  the  radial  artery  when  compressed  snperiorly,  is,  1 
believe,  fallacious  as  an  evidence  of  cardiac  power.  It  may  be  observed  in  the  weak  and 
dichrotous  pulses  of  advanced  phthisis. 

2  ]<"()r  sphygmographic  tracings  of  different  varieties  of  the  pulse  in  Pneumonia  see 
Appendix  A. 

•*  Traubc,  Symptomon  der  Krankheiten  der  Respirations-Oi'gane,  p.  31. 

^  Chisollo  (loc.  cit.  257)  thinks  that  tliis  may  be  occasionally  due  to  pressure  by  the 
hepatized  lung.  It  has  been  observed  by  him  on  the  aifected  side  in  Pneumonia  of  the 
apex,  and  he  cites  Bouilland  as  having  similarly  seen  distension  of  these  veins  limited 
to  the  affected  side. 

"  Stokes  (loc.  cit.  331),  quoting  from  Graves,  says  that  the  pulsation  was  seen  in  the 
back  of  the  hand.    Graves  (Clin.  Mod.  ii.  41)  mys  'hmd.    (Query  a  misprint.) 
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JDif/csfive  Si/stem.— This  also  participates  in  tlie  general  pyrexial 
state  Thirst  is  marked,  and  the  appetite  is  lost.  The  tongue  vanes  m 
appearance ;  sometimes  it  shows  but  little  alteration,  but  usually  it  is 
coated  with  a  thick  creamy  fur.  In  severe  cases  it  tends  to  become 
dry  and  brown,  and  sordes  form  on  the  teeth,  and  the  bps  are  dry 
and  cracked.     Difficulty  of  deglutition  is  occasionally  observed  m 

old  people.^  .  .  r 

Vomiting  has  been  already  stated  to  be  an  occasional  symptom  ot 
the  invasion.  1  find  this  recorded  in  eight  out  of  fifty-three  cases, 
most  of  whom  were  adults  ;  it  is  much  more  common  in  children, 
occurring,  according  to  Barthez  and  Killiet,  in  one-half,  and  according 
to  Ziemssen  in  three-eighths,  of  all  cases  of  Pneumonia.  It  usually 
ceases  after  the  first  or  second  day,  but  it  may  sometimes  continue 
throughout  the  pyrexial  period,  and  even  subsequently .2  I  have 
known  a  case  in  which  erysipelas  followed  Pneumonia,  and  where 
vomitino-  continued  during  three  weeks,  and  placed  the  patient's  life 
in  considerable  danger. 

Diarrhcea  is  also  an  occasional  symptom  of  the  invasion,  though  not 
so  frequently  so  as  vomiting,  with  which,  however,  it  may  co-exist. 
It  rarely  continues  unchecked  throughout  the  case,  except  in  very 
young  children;  it  sometunes  appears  at  the  period  of  the  crisis 
or  during  resolution.^ 

When  the  gastric  symptoms  are  severe,  they  have  given  rise  to 
the  description  as  a  special  variety  of  a  gastric  or  hilious  form  of 
Fneur)ionia  (in  which,  however,  the  complication  with  icterus  is  not 
included).  This  variety,  which  was  first  described  by  StoU,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  very  ill-defined 
one.  A  certain  number  of  cases  indeed  occur  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  gastro-duodenal,  or  enteric  catarrh,  are  very  distinct.  I  have  met 
with  three  or  four  such ;  but  all  gradations  can  be  observed  between 
these  and  the  more  ordinary  symptoms  evincing  participation  of  the 
digestive  tract  in  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  acute  pyrexia. 

When  the  condition  is  a  marked  one,  the  complexion  is  more  opaque 
and  earthy  than  usual.  There  is  greater  prostration,  and  often  the 
headache  i^  more  than  commonly  severe.  The  tongue  is  much  loaded, 
nausea  is  present,  or  vomiting  may  persist  throughout.  The  epigastric 
region  is  sometimes  tender.  Constipation  is  present  in  some  cases, 
diarrlicea  in  others,  and  the  latter  often  appears  towards  the  crisis. 
Huss  found  this  form  of  complication  most  frequent  in  the  summer 
months.^    The  ordinary  state  included  under  this  term  does  not 

1  Wuiidcrlicli,  AHli.  iii.  B.  ii.  363. 

2  Louis  (FiJivre  Tyyih.ii.  465)  reconls  gastric  symptoms,  pain  or  vomiting,  in  17  out  of 
24  cases  of  Pnenmonia  which  dird,  and  in  23  out  of  58  which  recovered.  In  many,  these, 
symptoms  occurred  late  in  the  disease,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  not 
in  part  due  to  antimonial  treatment. 

Diarrhfca  ajipears  to  have  been  very  common  in  Louis'  cases,  amounting  to  one- 
third.  ^ 

*  Huss  found  gastro-intcstinal  catarrli  in  5  percent.,  "acute  enteritis "  in  a  litllo 
more  than  1  per  cent. 
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appear  to  exercise  much  iuflueiice  on  the  mortality  of  the  disease, 
though  cases  presenting  its  more  decided  features  are  usually  pro- 
tracted in  their  course. 

Nervous  >S'//s/ew. —Headache  has  been  already  spoken  of  as  an 
almost  constant  symptom.  It  may  be  very  severe,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  cough.  It  usually,  however,  tends 
to  diminish  after  the  first  three  or  four  days.  Delirium  is  also 
common,^  but  except  in  patients  of  dissipated  habits,  in  whom  it  may 
assume  the  characters  of  delirium  tremens,  it  is  rarely  violent.  It 
may  however  occasionally  appear  in  so  sudden  and  severe  a  form  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  acute  mama  (GrisoUe),  but  most  commonly  it 
exists  only  as  a  calm  wandering,  or  as  an  incoherent  talkativeness.  Huss 
remarks,  contrary  to  some  previous  statements  on  this  subject,  that  de- 
lirium is  not  especially  common  in  Pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobes,  but 
that  it  is  most  liable  to  occur  when  a  large  tract  of  lung  is  affected 
■ — either  in  the  single  or  double  form.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Huss  attributes  its  appearance  to  cerebral  congestion.  In  the 
Pneumonia  of  old  people  it  is  particularly  common.  Huss  says  that 
it  is  most  frequent  in  patients  who  have  been  bled.  It  usually  occurs 
during  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  commonly  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  time  of  the  evening  exacerbation  of  the  pyrexia ;  it  rarely 
continues  during  more  than  four  or  five  days.  I  have  known  it  to 
make  its  first  appearance  in  the  prostration  following  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever.^  In  other  cases  I  have  observed  it  to  commence  imme- 
diately before  the  crisis,  and  to  continue  subsequently.  Both  of  these 
events  are,  however,  rare, — the  period  succeeding  the  crisis  being  more 
commonly  characterised  by  a  subsidence  of  pre-existing  nervous 
symptoms. 

Its  appearance  in  a  marked  form  is  a  sign  of  danger,  and  is 
indicative  either  of  the  prostration  of  the  patient  or  of  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  Grisolle  says  that  three-fourths  of  his 
patients  presenting  this  symptom  died ;  but  the  treatment  by  bleeding 
to  which  they  were  subjected  must  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating this  degree  of  mortality,  which  certainly  is  not  corroborated  by 
my  own  experience,  and  though  the  symptom  tends  to, occur  in  a 
large  proportion  of  fatal  cases,  others  may  preserve  a  perfect  iutelU- 
gence  to  the  last  moments  of  life.  The  delirium,  in  fatal  cases,  tends 
to  pass  into  an  imperfect  coma.  A  comatose  condition  independently 
of  delirium  is  sometimes  observed;  it  is  most  common  in  old  people 

^  Itsfreciuency  is  variously  estimated  by  different  observers.  Louis  and  Andral  stated 
it  at  nearly  20  percent. ;  but  others — Grisolle,  Briquet,  and  Huss — liavcsliown  that  it  does 
not  ap[)ear  iu  more  tliau  from  8  to  12  [)er  cent.  Jt  often,  however,  occurs  to  a  sliiflit 
degree  at  night,  and  hence  may  fail  to  be  noticed.  Grisolle  says  tliat  it  is  more  common 
iu  males  than  in  females,  in  the  proportion  of  21  to  C. 

2  The  observations  of  Heintzo  (Arch,  der  Heilk.  1868)  appear  to  show  that  the 
occurrence  of  deliiiuin  in  Pneumonia  is  not  specially  connected  with  excessive  elcvatiou 
■of  temperature.  In  the  eases  observed  by  hiin  it  was  much  more  fre<|uent  iu  cases  of 
Pneumonia  of  the  ui)per  lobe  than  iu  that  of  the  lower,  in  the  proportion  of  40-17  per 
cent,  of  the  former  to  25-5  of  the  latter.  As  regards  season,  it  was  more  common  '"n  the 
cooler  than  in  the  hotter  months  of  the  year. 
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and  in  children/  cand  in  the  former  there  may  be  a  complete  pros- 
tration of  the  mental  faculties,  extending  even  to  a  failure  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words.^ 

In  drunkards  Pneumonia  is  so  constantly  associated  with  ner- 
vous disturbance  as  to  have  led  Huss  to  describe  a  special  form, 
the  Pneumonia  Potatorum.  The  delirium  may  assume  the  form  of 
active  delirium  tremens,  with  sleeplessness,  delusions,  and  ^  noisy 
talkativeness,  associated  with  tremors  of  the  limbs  and  uncertainty  of 
pronunciation — symptoms  which  may  sometimes  appear  with  the 
tirst  invasion  of  the  disease  ;  or  in  weakened  patients,  the  subjects  of 
chronic  alcoholism,  the  state  may  be  one  of  profound  prostration  and 
Btupor,  alternating  with  a  low  muttering  delirium.  In  both  these  forms 
the  general  signs  of  Pneumonia  may  be  indistinct  or  may  be  masked 
by  the  nervous  symptoms,  though  in  the  first  class  the  invasion 
may  be  sudden  and  acute,  and  attended  with  rigors.  Pyrexia  is,  how- 
ever, present  in  both  varieties,  and  is  a  valuable  clue  to  the  mischief 
in  the  lungs. 

Tremors  are  not  uncommon  in  weakened  patients  independently  of 
delirium. 

Convulsions  are  rare  and  quite  exceptional  in  the  adult.  They  are, 
however,  very  common  in  children,^  particularly  under  five  years  of 
age,  in  whom  they  often  attend  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  they 
are  specially  prone  to  occur  if  dentition  is  advancing  or  difficult.  In 
other  cases  they  occur  towards  the  fatal  termination.  They  are  some- 
times general  and  epileptiform ;  sometimes  they  appear  only  in  the 
form  of  spasm  or  rigidity  of  one  limb,  or  of  some  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face  or  the  eyeballs  ;  occasionally  also  a  stiffening  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  passing  into  opisthotonos  and  a  tetanic  state,  has  been 
observed.*  I  have  known  a  state  of  partial  paralysis  to  remain 
subsequently  in  the  limbs  affected.^  When  the  convulsions  are 
general,  and  occur  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  they  are  seldom 
repeated  ;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  they  generally  end  in  a  fatal  coma. 
Partial  convulsive  movements  may,  however,  recur  more  frequently. 

In  other  cases  in  children  the  cerebral  disturbance  may  resemble 
those  seen  in  the  eailier  stages  of  tubercular  meningitis,  being  marked 
by  prostration,  headache,  delirium,  and  strabismus — symptoms  whose 
deceptive  character  is  further  increased  by  attendant  constipa- 
tion. Barthez  and  Eilliet  state  that  these  symptoms  are,  however, 
rarely  accompanied  by  the  automatic  cries,  by  the  sighing  respira- 
tion, the  grinding  of  the  teeth,  or  by  the  expression  of  indifference, 

^  Gri.solle  relates  a  case  of  a  yonnr;  adult  who  remained  perfectly  insensible  without 
inovouieut  for  twenty-.six  hours,  but  liually  recovered. 
^  Kourinaun  and  Dechambre,  loc.  cit. 

^  Bartliez  and  Rilliotgive  to  the  affection  of  the  nervous  system  in  children  the  title 
of  "  Pneumoiiie  Cdrebrale,"  which  they  subdivide  into  "  i'neumonie  Eclamntiiiuc"  and 
"  Pneumonic  Mcniiigec." 

■*  Weber,  Path.  Aiuit.  des  Neucreborenen  und  Siiugliuge,  ii.  61.   These  symptoms  were 
attended  by  inlianuiiatory  changes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  araclinoid  sac. 
This,  according  to  Hurthcz  and  llillict,  is  very  rare. 
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and  by  tlie  rapid  changes  of  colour  whicli  cliaracterise  tubercular 
meningitis.  Zienissen,  however,  remarks  that  ail  these  may  be  excep- 
tionally observed,  and  that  the  coma  may  be  so  deep  as  almost 
to  simulate  death.i  The  collective  appearance  of  this  group  of 
symptoms  is  fortunately  of  extreme  rarity  in  the  Pneumonia  of 
children. 

Disturbances  of  vision  occurring  suddenly,  with  undue  sensitive- 
ness to  light,  a  false  colouring  of  surrounding  objects,  and  associated 
with  a  dilated  condition  of  the  pupils,  have  been  occasionally 
observed.  In  these  cases  ophthalmoscopic  examination  has  revealed 
undue  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  retina ;  these  symptoms  disap- 
peared soon  after  the  resolution  of  the  Pneumonia,^  Deafness  was 
observed  in  one  case  by  the  late  Dr.  Hillier,^  and  this  symptom  may 
at  times  add  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  typhoid  fever.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  common  complication.* 

The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  increased  in  specific 
gravity  during  the  acute  period  of  the  disease.  The  decrease  in  water 
may  reduce  the  amount  passed  to  little  more  than  one-half  the 
normal  quantity.  At  the  same  time  the  excretion  of  urea  is  vastly 
augmented,  amounting  sometimes  to  85'5  grammes  or  1,326  grains  in 
twenty-four  hours,^  though  usually  the  amount  varies  between  35 
and  55  grammes  (761  and  858  grains).^  This  large  amount  of  excre- 
tion necessarily  represents  destruction  of  tissue,  for  it  is  found  at  a 
period  when  very  little  food  is  taken.  It  usually  reaches  its 
height  during  the  pyrexial  period,  increasing  daily  in  amount  until 
shortly  before  the  crisis,  though  differences  are  observed  in  the 
period  at  which  the  maximum  is  attained.  After  the  crisis,  in  spite  of 
an  increase  of  food,  the  amount  may  fall  within  one  or  two  days,  to  or 
below  the  normal  standard.  In  other  cases  an  excess  may  be  passed 
for  some  days  during  the  period  of  resolution,'^  and  the  normal  amount 
may  only  be  attained  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

The  uric  acid  is  also  increased,  and  probably  to  a  greater  propor- 
tionate degree  than  the  urea,  and  generally  during  the  pyrexial  period. 
It  may  reach  at  the  crisis  the  amount  of  37'7  grains,^  or  even  the 
enormous  amount  of  103  grains^  excreted  in  twenty- four  hours.  Like 

1  In  a  case  where  this  was  observed  by  Ziemssen,  the  coma  ceased  with  the  crisis  on 
the  fifth  day. 

^  Sichel,  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  June  1861.    Seidel,  Deutsche  Klinik,  1862,  p.  269. 
3  Dis.  of  Children,  pp.  40—42. 

*  Griesinger  (Bleuler,  loc.  cit.)  met  Avith  it  five  times  in  228  cases. 

"  Parkes  on  Urine,  271.  There  will  be  found  here  a  complete  list  of  authors  who 
have  investigated  this  subject. 

"  The  estimates  of  the  normal  amount  of  urea  vary  considerably.  The  normal  daily 
average  for  an  adult  man  under  ordinary  conditions  of  life  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
500  grains. 

Dr.  Parkes  (loc.  cit.)  says  that  he  has  found  50  or  60  grammes  per  diem  during 
the  period  of  resolution. 

8  On  the  tenth  day.  Zimmermann,  Prager  "Viertel  jahrcsch.  1862,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  118. 
The  average  normal  amount  appears  to  bo  from  6  to  9  grains  daily, 

"  Iluss,  loc.  cit.  p.  47.  Tliis  lunoiint  must  be  regarded  as  very  exceptional,  as  would 
appear  from  other  ainilyscs  givoii  by  tlie  sanio  author. 
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the  urea,  an  excess  may  continue  to  be  passed  for  some  days  after 
the  pyrexia  lias  disappeared.^ 

Large  deposits  of  urates  tend  to  occur  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  disease. 

The  sulphuric  acid  also  appears  to  be  slightly  increased ;  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  lessened,  and  the  free  acidity  is  said  to  be  diminished.^ 

The  chloride  of  sodium  is  markedly  diminished,  and  sometimes  its 
excretion  is  entirely  suppressed  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  even 
when  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of  sodium  is  taken  internally.^ 
The  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  continues  in  some  cases  to  be  excreted. 
The  chloride  of  sodium  reappears  during  resolution,  and  may  for  some 
days  after  be  passed  in  excessive  amounts,  showing  that  it  has  been 
retained  in  the  system  ;  and  the  excess  of  chlorides  may  persist  in  the 
urine  after  that  of  the  urea  has  ceased."* 

liigler  has  found  that  iodide  of  potassium,  when  given  internally,  is 
also  retained  in  the  system  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  but  that 
during  resolution  it  is  excreted  by  the  urine.^ 

In  some  very  exceptional  cases  the  urea  and  uric  acid  appear  to  be 
retained  in  the  system  during  the  febrile  period,  even  when  there  is  no 
albuminuria,  and  are  excreted  in  large  quantities  during  convalescence, 
forming  a  sort  of  pseudo-critical  discharge.*^  Dr.  Parkes  states  that 
these  patients  are  more  liable  to  diarrhoea  during  convalescence,  and 
that  possibly  some  elimination  of  the  retained  matters  may  then  take 
place  by  means  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Patients  pre- 
senting these  phenomena  of  retention  are  also  liable  to  a  more  pro- 
tracted convalescence  than  those  whose  urinary  excretion  is  large 
throughout  the  disease. 

During  convalescence  the  amount  of  water  passed  is  increased,  but 
that  of  the  urea  tends  to  fall  below  the  normal  amount,  while  the 
chlorides,  as  before  stated,  are  commonly  increased  in  quantity. 


Dr.  Parkes  considers  that  this  may  probably  be  due  to  some  of  the  uric  acid  being 
retained  in  the  system,  owing  to  its  being  less  easily  got  rid  of  than  "  the  diffusible 
urea."    Zimmerman  (loo.  cit.)  for  the  case  quoted  above  gives  the  following  averages  : — 

Stadium  Incrementi   15  grains  per  dieni. 

Crisis   37'7    ,,  ,, 

Stadium  Decremeuti  (21  daj's — average)  13'5    ,,  ,, 

First  7  days  of  Stadium  Decrementi  .  2126  ,,  ,, 

Second  7  days  ,,  .  11-9    ,,  ,, 

Third  7  days  „  .      8-29  ,, 

2  For  these  statements  the  author  is  indebted  to  Ur.  Parkes's  work.  Huss,  however, 
says  that  both  these  acids  are  diminished,  at  least  in  the  form  of  their  salts.  ' 

3  For  the  chief  investigations  on  this  point  see  Kcdtenbaclier,  Zeitsch.  der  K.  K. 
Oesellsch.  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  1850,  by  whom  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  was  first 
announced;  and  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  (Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xxxv.),  by  whom  this  subject  was 
further  investigated  ;  also  Dr.  Parkes,  loc.  cit. 

*  For  remarks  on  the  relative  excretion  of  the  chlorides  in  the  urine  and  sputa  see 
Appendix  B.  ' 

»  Beitrage  zur  Statistik  der  Pneumonie  ;  Wien  Med.  Woch.  1858,  No.  48  (Canstatt's 
Jahrcsb.  1858).  ' 

"  Parkes,  loc.  cit. 
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Albuminnvia,  usually  slight  in  amount,  is  a  more  frequent  compli- 
cation of  Pneumonia  than  of  almost  any  acnte  disease,  except  typhus.^ 
It  is  found  commonly  during  the  lieiglit  of  the  disease,  more 
rarely  during  convalescence,  but  it  may  appear  for  the  first  time  as 
late  as  the  twenty-third  day.    In  most  cases  it  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  general  phenomena  of  the  disease,  due  probably  to  the 
kidneys  being  affected  by  the  same  cause  which  sets  up  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  lungs.    Its  presence  is  also  indicative  to  a  certain  degree 
of  the  intensity  of  the  cause,  for  cases  in  which  it  occurs  are  generally 
■  more  severe  in  their  character  and  more  fatal  in  their  issue  than  those 
in  which  it  is  not  found.^    It  is  very  common  also  in  the  Pneumonia 
which  appears  as  part  of  the  general  phenomena  of  some  morbid 
blood  poison,  as  in  diphtheria  and  other  conditions,  to  which  further 
allusion  will  be  made  (see  Pathology).    It  is  very  commonly  attended 
with  epithelial  casts  and  sometimes  with  blood  in  the  urine. 

Bile  pigment  is  not  infrequent.  The  biliary  acids  are  less  common. 
Fibrine  and  cystine  have  also  been  found.  The  vesical  mucus  is  in- 
creased, and  the  urine  tends  to  decompose  early  (Dr.  Parkes).  I  have 
observed  retention  of  urine  in  one  case  associated  with  severe  cerebral 
symptoms. 

The  skin  is  pungently  hot,  but  many  variations  are  observed  with 
respect  to  perspiration.  It  may  appear  shortly  after  the  rigor  and 
subsequently  give  place  to  a  dry  pungent  heat,  or  the  skin  may 
be  dry  until  the  crisis  is  attained,  or  perspirations  may  continue 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  pyrexial  period.  Andral  thought 
that  sweating  was  a  favourable  sign,  but  I  have  observed  it  more 
than  once  in  fatal  cases,  and  even  in  those  where  the  temperature 
has  not  been  markedly  elevated.  Profuse  sweating  usually  attends 
and  follows  the  crisis. 

Louis  remarked  that  sudamina  were  rare  in  Pneumonia.^  They 
have  been  abundant  in  three  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed; 
a  few  also  may  often  be  seen  when  sweating  is  copious. 

Herpes  is  a  very  common  complication.*  It  most  usually  appears 
on  the  face,  and  particularly  about  the  lips  and  angles  of  the 

Parkes,  loc.  cit.  Dr.  Parkes  ij[Uotestlie  folio  wing  statistics.  He  found  it  iu  G  of  13 
cases,  or  in  46  -1  per  cent.  ;  Finger  iu  15  of  33,  or  in  45-4  per  cent. ;  Becquerel  in  9  of  21, 
or  in  42-8  per  cent., — collectively  representing  30  cases  of  albumiuuria  out  of  67  cases  of 
Pneumonia,  or  a  ratio  of  nearly  45  per  cent.  Metzger,  however,  did  not  find  it  once 
in  48  cases.  In  32  cases  wliicli  I  liave  analysed,  it  was  found  ten  times,  or  iu  rather 
more  than  31  per  cent.  ;  Martin  Solon  and  Ziemsseu  each  found  albumen  only  twice  iu 

24  cases.  ,      .  , 

'■^  In  seven  non-albuminous  cases.  Dr.  Parkes  met  with  only  one  death ;  Avhdc  in  hvc 
where  albumen  was  present  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  three  died.  Of  the  ten 
cases  in  which  I  find  albuminuria  to  have  been  present,  five  died,  but  in  one  of  these  the 
distase  of  the  kidneys  was  probably  of  old  standing.  Gricshiger  (Bleuler)  fouud  albumen 
iu  the  urine  in  63  out  of  121  cases.  Of  these,  42  recovered  and  21  died.  In  22  cases 
where  the  amount  of  albumen  Avas  considerable,  8  died. 
3  Fievre  Typh.  ii.  111. 

"  Ziemsseu  observed  it  in  half  of  the  cases  of  children  under  his  care.  Geisler 
("  Uober  die  prognostiche  Bedeutuug  des  Heri;cs  bei  dor  Pneumonic,"  Arch,  der  Heilk. 
1861,  ii.)  found  it  in  43-2  per  cent,  of  421  cases  iu  Wuuderlich's  wards.  Iu  cases  under 
my  own  care  it  has  been  less  frequent  than  tliis. 
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mouth,  but  it  iiuay  occur  occasionally  in  other  situations.^^  I  have 
seen  a  tonsillitis  having  the  characteristic  apjoearances  of  the  her- 
petic form  appear  on  the  fifth  day  of  a  pneumonia.  It  seldom 
appears  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  I  have  known  an  eruption 
which  from  the  description  I  concluded  to  be  herpes  precede  the 
pneumonia  by  a  period  of  some  weeks,  the  patient  remaining  out  of 
laealth  in  the  interval.  It  may  also  appear  during  the  crisis,  and,  in 
rare  instances,  during  convalescence.^ 

The  face,  as  has  been  stated,  is  flushed,  particularly  over  the  malar 
bones.^  The  flush  may  be  bright  in  tint,  or  it  may  tend  to  a  cyanotic 
or  violet  tinge,  particularly  in  children.  A¥ith  the  flush  there  is, 
however,  usually  an  opacity  or  earthy  tint  of  the  skin  around  the  eyes 
and  lips.  In  rare  cases  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  may  be  of  a 
brighWed  tint,  so  as  even  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers.^  The  flush  tends  to  disappear 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease;  occasionally,  and  particularly  in 
children,  and  sometimes  in  old  people,  there  may  be  an  earthy  pallor 
throughout,  which  may  be  attended  with  a  bluish  tinge  of  the  eye- 
lids.   Pallor  of  the  face  is  most  commonly  observed  during  the  crisis. 

The  temperature^  of  the  body  in  Pneumonia  has  only  been  made 
the  subject  of  accurate  thermometric  observations  within  the  past 
twenty  years,  though  many  of  the  more  important  facts  bearing  on  this 
subject  had  been  previously  stated  by  earlier  observers.*^  It  is,  however, 
to  Von  Baerensprung,'^  Traube,^  Zimmermann,^  Wunderlich,^°  Thomas,^^ 
and  Ziemssen  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  observation  and  most  of 
our  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject.^^ 


1  Thomas  has  observed  it  around  the  anus.    (Arch,  der  Hcilk.  viii.  478.) 

2  Six  days  after  the  resolution  of  the  fever.   (Thomas,  ib. ) 

3  Unilateral  flushing  of  the  cheek  on  the  affected  side,  and  attended  with  a  higher 
temperature  than  on  the  opposite  side,  was  described  by  Gubler  (Union  Med.  1857)  as 
very  common  in  Pneumonia  and  also  in  other  pulmonary  affections,  and  was  attributed 
by  him  to  the  implication  of  the  pxilmonary  branches  of  the  sympathetic  plexus.  Other 
observers,  as  Barthez  and  Killiet,  have  controverted  this  opinion,  and  have  shown  that 
the  cheek  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  affected  lung  may  show  an  excess  of  hyperasmia. 
Jaccoud  (loc.  cit.  p.  28)  observed  in  an  attack  of  Pneumonia  in  his  own  person, 
that  a  local  flush,  attended  by  a  disagreeable  sengation  of  heat  in  the  cheek  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  affected  -lung,  preceded  the  Pneumonia  for  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time,  with  this  exception,  he  felt  in  perfect  health.  The  Pneumonia  then 
commenced  sxiddenly  with  rigors.    He  states  that  he  has  met  with  five  similar  instances. 

Barthez  and  Piilliet  (loc.  cit.  i.  522). 

^  In  all  ensuing  statements  on  this  subject,  tlie  temperatures  quoted  will  be  those  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  Quotations  from  other  observers  have  been  reduced  to  this  standard. 

8  Thus  Donne  (Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  1837)  observed  a  temperature  of  1C3'',  and  Roger", 
in  a  more  extended  series  of  researclies  (Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.,  Ser.  iv.  vol.  vi. ),  stated  tliat 
Pneumonia  had  a  higher  temperature  than  almost  any  other  disease,  and  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  exceeded  104°  Fahr. 

7  Miiller's  Archiv,  1851-2. 

8  Annalen  der  Charite,  i.  ;  Uebor  krisen  und  kiitisclicn  Taf'eu. 

0  Various  writings  in  "Med.  Zeit.  des  Vereius  fiir  Heilkunde  im  Preusson  "  special]  v  in 
" Prager  Vierteljahresch,,"  18.')2.  '     i     '  .) 

1"  Various  papers  in  "  Archiv  fiir  physiol.  Heilkunde;  "  "  Das  Verhaltuiss  der  Eicren- 
warme  im  Krankheiten.  ° 

n  Archiv  fur  Heilkunde,  1801-5.         J'-^  Pleurilis  und  Pncunionio  im  lviu,lesaUer. 

"  Among  Lnghsh  authors  the  most  VMluuble  observations  arc  those  l)v  Dr  Parke<' 

T  T  2  .      •  ' 
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One  of  tlie  most  marked  features  of  Pneumonia/  wliicli  is  almost 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  other  diseases,  is  the  sudden  and 
considerable  rise  of  temperature  which  marks  its  invasion,  and  whicli, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  then  maintained,  with  slight  morning  remis- 
sions and  evening  exacerbations,  throughout  its  course  until  a  crisis 
occurs.  The  rise  of  temperature  during  the  rigor  is  common  to  most 
diseases  in  which  this  phenomenon  occurs,^  but  its  subsequent  main- 
tenance at  a  very  high  standard  during  the  succeeding  first  hours  and 
days  of  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  small  class  of  inflammatory 
affections. 

An  instance  of  this  has  been  already  given.  I  have  known  a  case 
in  which  the  temperature  had  reached  105°  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
first  feeling  of  illness,  although  the  usual  rigor  was  absent ;  and  others 
may  be  quoted  from  different  observers  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  earliest  phenomena  of  invasion.  Thus  Zimmermann^ 
relates  a  case  where,  after  prodromata  of  a  week's  duration,  the 
temperature  within  three  hours  after  the  initial  rigor  reached  102°, 
and  within  twelve  hours  it  attained  the  height  of  104°.  Thomas  * 
observed  a  temperature  of  105'  within  nine  hours  of  the  invasion ; 
Ziemssen,  within  four  hours  after  the  initial  vomiting  in  a  child,  found 
a  temperature  of  102-5°;  within  twelve  hours  this  had  reached  104-6°, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  temperature  was  maintained  at 
108-5°. 

The  highest  temperatures  are  most  commonly  observed  on  the 
second  or  third  day  of  the  disease,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
not  infrequent.  In  some  instances  the  maximum  temperature, 
preceded  by  a  very  sudden  rise  of  from  one  to  two  degrees  Fahr. 
above  the  previous  average,  may  occur  immediately  before  the  crisis. 
The  highest  recorded  temperatures  in  cases  ending  favourably  are 
106-7°  in  the  rectum^  (Ziemssen),  and  107°  (Kocher),  but  they  rarely 
exceed  105°  or  106°.  In  fatal  cases,  however,  there  may  be  a 
considerable  rise  before  death,  as  to  106-9°,  108-9°  (seventh  day),  or 

Med.  Times,  1866  ;  by  the  late  Dr.  "Waters,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  ;  Dr. 
Compton,  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  xlii.  ;  Dr.  Grimshaw,  ib.  1866  ;  and  Dr.  Maclagan, 
Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  1869. 

^  GrisoUe  (loc.  cit.  163)  says  that  in  some  cases  the  course  of  Pneumonia  is 
apyrexial  throughout,  though  the  physical  signs  and  rusty  sputa  are  present.  Grisolle's 
statement  is  made  apparently  irrespectively  of  thermometric  observations.  Wuuderlich, 
however,  repeats  the  statement  (Eigeuwarme  ini  Krankhcitcn,  p.  337).  Such  cases 
must,  however,  be  excessively  rare,  and  require  data  as  to  the  day  of  the  disease  upon 
which  they  came  under  observation.  The  majority  of  cases  in  hospital  pi-actice  are  rarely 
admitted  before  the  third  day,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  at  this  early 
pei-iod  the  temperature  may  in  some  cases  fall  from  a  pyrexial  heiglit  to  the  normal 
standard.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  Pneumonia  unattended  by  pyrexia  free  from  this 
suspicion. 

^  This  was  observed  by  De  Hacn,  in  Intermittent  Fevers,  Eat.  Medendi,  Ed.  1761, 
i.  117.  J  . 

^  Pragcr  Viertcljahresch.  1852,  xxxvi.  p.  97. 
*  Archiv  fiir  Heilk.  18G4. 

^  This  Avas  observed  on  the  sixth  day  in  a  child  who  at  the  time  was  sweating 
profusely. 
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even  to  109-4°  (fourteenth  day— Thomas^) ;  a  slight  post-mortem  rise 
is  also  occasionally  observed.  In  the  fatal  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation  this  ante-mortem  rise  has  not  been 
noticed,  but  in  most  of  these  the  temperature  had  been  only 
moderate  throughout.  The  higher  temperatures,  according  to  my 
own  experience,  are,  however,  rather  the  exceptions  than  the  rale.^ 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  seldom  exceeded  104°,  and  a  large 
number  run  their  course  without  the  temperature  of  103°  being 
attained.  As  a  general  rule  the  milder  cases  are  those  in  which  the 
pyrexia  is  least,  but  cases  may  end  fatally  in  which  the  temperature 
has  barely  exceeded  102°.  In  old  people  especially,  in  whom 
Pneumonia  is  comparatively  the  most  fatal,  the  temperature  is  very 
commonly  lower  than  in  adults. 

After  the  invasion  the  pyrexia  generally  runs  a  certain  definite 
course,  with  a  series  of  regular  daily  exacerbations  and  remission, 
which  commonly  occur  respectively  in  the  evenings  and  mornings, 
representing  in  this  respect,  though  with  some  irregularity,  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  normal  diurnal  variations,^  and  which  according  to  their 
relative  extent  have  given  rise  to  various  classifications.*  Usually  the 
daily  course  is  that  the  morning  temperature  from  6  to  9  A.M.  is  the 
lowest,  but  it  seldom  falls  more  than  1°  or  1'8°  Fahr.  below  that  observed 
in  the  evening,  and  the  temperature  at  these  periods  of  remission 
never,  or  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases,  reaches  the  normal 
standard.  In  the  forenoon  or  early  in  the  afternoon  the  fever  again 
increases,  commonly  reaching  its  maximum  intensity  early  in  the 
evening,  or  sometimes  even  at  mid-day.^  From  this  point  the  tempera- 
ture fails  towards  midnight,  when  a  second  slight  exacerbation  occa- 
sionally occurs,  which  does  not  however  reach  the  same  height  as  that 
of  the  afternoon.^    Subsequently  to  this  the  temperature  continues  to 

1  This  terminal  elevation  of  temperature  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  marked  remission. 
It  is  sometimes  gradual,  extending  over  a.  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
hut  it  may  take  place  very  rapidly,  i.e.  within  six  hours.  The  temperature  has  been 
known  to  rise  on  the  siipervention  of  severe  brain  symptoms  from  101-7°  to  1087°,  or 
7  degrees  Fahr. 

2  Out  of  twenty-seven  cases  whose  temperature  has  been  carefully  taken  throughout, 
ia  one  only  was  a  temperature  of  105 "8°  attained  on  the  sixth  day,  the  crisis  occurring 
on  the  eighth  day.  Griesinger  (Arch,  der  Heilkunde,  i.),  out  of  seventy-two  cases,  only 
observed  the  temperature  higher  than  103°  Fahr.  in  nineteen. 

3  See  Von  Baerensprimg,  Miiller's  Archiv,  1851,  pp.  160  et  seq. ;  lb.  1852,  p.  251. 
■*  Those  proposed  l)y  Thomas  and  Wundorlioh  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  A  subcontinuous  course,  with  daily  variations  of  from  f°  to  |-°  Fahr. 
{b)  Subremittcnt,  with  daily  variations  of  f°  to  1  '6°  Fahr. 
(c)  Remittent,  with  variations  from  1'5°  to  2 '5°  Fahr. 

{d)  Intorinittent,  a  very  rare  form,  with  complete  apyrexial  jjcriods  in  the 
daily  course. 

There  is  a  foiTn  of  Pneumonia  described  as  accompanying  intermittent  fever  where  there 
also  appear  to  be  complete  apyroxial  periods  corresponding  to  the  type  of  the  fever. 

5  This  occasional  irregularity  renders  a  mid-day  observation  on  the  temperature 
necessary  in  all  cases  wlicn  scientific  accuracy  is  required.  In  fact,  unless  frequent 
observations  arc  made,  tlie  period  of  the  maximum  elevation  of  temperature  may 
escape  observation. 

8  This  second  exacerbation  may  sometimes  be  anticipated  ;  tliatis,  when  the  afternoon 
exacerbation  occurs  early,  a  ranid  fall  may  take  place  until  early  in  the  evening,  and  the 
second  rise  may  take  place  early  in  the  cvcsning  instead  of  at  midnight, 
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sink  during  the  niglit  until  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  from 
which  a  gradual  rise  takes  place,  culminating  in  the  exacerbation  of 
the  succeeding  afternoon.  In  very  rare  cases  the  rise  of  temperature 
takes  place  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  highest  temperature  is 
observed,  under  which  circumstances  the  corresponding  remission  is 
noticed  at  mid-day,  or  a  continuous  fall  takes  place  until  the  evening. 

During  the  course  of  the  acute  disease  the  morning  .remissions  and 
evening  exacerbations  maintain  in  typical  cases  a  very  uniform  stan- 
dard of  temperature  until  the  period  of  the  crisis  is  attained,  unless 
fresh  extensions  of  the  pneumonic  process  occur,  when  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  temperature  may  be  usually  observed.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  disease  or  during  the  stadium  incrementi  a  more 
marked  remission  may  occasionally  occur,  and  may  even  be  repeated 
more  than  once.  This  is  followed  in  some  cases  by  an  intenser 
exacerbation,  but  in  others  the  temperature  of  the  succeeding  rise  falls 
below  the  average  standard  of  the  case.  When  an  exacerbation  of  the 
fever  follows  this  remission,  it  is  also  frequently  attended  by  an 
extension  of  the  pneumonic  process  or  by  a  secondary  inflammation 
of  some  other  organ.^ 

The  pyrexia  tends  to  subside  abruptly  by  crisis  or  gradually  by  lysis, 
the  resolution  by  crisis  being  however  the  most  usual  form,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  takes  place  in  typical  cases  is  again  almost 
peculiar  to  this  disease.  The  thermometric  phenomena  of  the  crisis 
may  commence  either  at  the  period  of  the  morning  remission  or  of  the 
post-meridial  exacerbation.  If  at  the  former,  the  temperature,  which 
on  the  preceding  evening  may  have  maintained  its  previous  height,  is 
found  on  the  following  morning  to  have  fallen  to  the  normal  or  nearly 
to  the  normal  standard,  and  the  succeeding  exacerbation  on  the 
following  evening  is  less  by  1  or  2  degrees  Fahr.  than  those  previously 
observed.  From  this  period  a  gradual  fall  of  temperature  ensues,  and 
within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  crisis  it  has 
usually  reached  the  limit  of  health,  or  it  may  have  fallen  below  it, 
and  after  this  no  further  elevation  ensues.^  The  extent  of  the  fall  of 
temperature  is  sometimes  very  remarkable  when  the  fever  has 
been  severe,  amounting  even  to  9*7 Fahr.  in  sixty  hours.^  This 
is  sometimes  intensified  by  the  fact  that  when  the  fever  has  been 
liigh  and  the  patient  is  weak,  and  in  children  j)articularly,  the  tempe- 
rature may  sink  during  the  critical  defervescence  to  1°,  2°,  or  2'o°  below 
the  normal,  and  may  continue  at  this  low  point  for  forty-eight  or  seventy- 
two  hours.  I  have  observed  in  a  child  a  temperature  of  96-5°  (axilla) 
with  a  cold  skin  and  profuse  perspiration  maintained  in  spite  of  artificinl 
warmth  for  forty-eiglit  hours.    Such  cases  in  children,  however,  do  not 

1  Kochor,   l^chandlnng    der    crouposen  Pncumonio    iiiit  Ycratrain  Preparateii  ; 
■Wiii'zhnif,',  1806. 

2  CIricsiiigou  {P.lc.iilev,  loc.  cit.)  Anind  this  rapid  fall  of  temperature  in  112  out  of 
140  eases.  The  normal  lemperatnro  was  reached  within  twelve  hours  in  37  cases; 
witliin  twenty-four  hours  in  32  cases  ;  within  thirty-si.x  lioui's  in  43  cases.  In  41  cases 
the  fall  of  temperature  was  more  gradual. 

'  Ziemssen,  loc.  cit.  211, 
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commonly  end  unfavourably.  Variations  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
crisis  are  however,  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  immediately  belore  it 
occurs  the  temperature  may  rise  to  a  higher  point  than  those  previously 
observed.  In  otlier  oases,  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  previ- 
ously, both  the  morning  and  the  evening  temperature  may  show  a  lower 
rano-e  before  the  final  rapid  decline  takes  place.  In  some,  again,  the 
crisis  is  marked  rather  by  successive  falls  of  temperature  during  the 
periods  of  remission,  those  of  exacerbation  maintaining  during  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  same  height  as  before,  but  finally  partici- 
pating in  the  decline— a  course  which  may  be  regarded  as  presenting 
simply  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  rhythmical  progress  of  the 
disease. 

Sometimes,  after  the  crisis  has  distinctly  appeared,  the  fall  of  the 
temperature  is  suddenly  checked,  and  a  temporary  exacerbation  may 
occur,  attended  by  a  cessation  of  the  critical  perspiration  and  by  a 
return  of  the  restlessness  and  of  the  other  febrile  symptoms.  _ 

For  some  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  fever  there  is  also  a 
tendency  to  temporary  trivial  exacerbations  from  slight  causes,  such  as 
a  meal  or  a  slight  exertion ;  but  these,  within  certain  limits,  do  not 
interrupt  the  progress  of  convalescence.^ 

The  course  of  the  fever  is,  however,  subject  to  other  variations, 
which  are  due  commonly  to  the  progressive  invasions  of  other  portions 
of  the  lung  or  of  the  opposite  lung,  and  the  crisis  may  be  disturbed 
by  a  relapse. 

The  former  may  occur  while  the  fever  is  still  present.  They  are 
often  marked  by  an  increased  intensity  of  the  succeeding  exacerbations, 
which  may  give  the  pyrexia  a  remittent  type. 

■  Eelapses  most  commonly  occur  within  the  first  three  or  four  days 
succeeding  to  the  crisis.^  1  have,  however,  known  a  relapse  take  place 
as  late  as'' the  sixteenth  day,  when  the  temperature  had  been  natural 
since  the  eighth  day.=^  They  are  marked  by  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature  from  the  normal  or  subnormal  standard  previously  at- 
tained. The  duration  of  the  pyrexia  in  these  relapses  is,  however, 
commonly  shorter  than  that  of  the  primary  attack,  usually  terminating 
within  three  or  four  days  ;  but  cases  are  recorded  where  even  a  third 
relapse  has  ensued.*    It  is  therefore  very  important  to  maintain  ther- 

1  IMonthns  (loc.  cit.)  remarks  that  the  apyrexial  period  foilo-wing  an  attack  of  douUe 
Pneumonia  is  marked  by  a  rather  higher  temperature,  and  more  readily  shows  slight 
.subscfinent  exacerbations  than  when  the  Pnenmonia  has  been  unihiteral. 

2  ]Vlonthus,  loc.  cit.  200. 

"  The  duration  of  the  pyrexia  in  Ihc  second  attack  was  only  two  days. 

'»  Sec  a  case  by  Zienissen,  p.  186,  of  Pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe.  The  maxiunnn 
temperature  of  the  original  attack  was  ]02°  Fahi-.  On  the  ninth  day  the  temperature 
fell  to  normal.  On  the  tenth  day  there  was  a  return  of  the  fever  with  invasion  of  the 
middle  lobe,  and  with  a  temperature  of  104 "9".  On  the  fourteenth  day  a  second  remis- 
sion of  the  pyrexia  took  place,  followed  on  the  fifteenth  by  a  return  of  the  fever 
(temperature  102-7),  and  with  invasion  of  the  lower  lobe.  The  final  crisis  and  per- 
manent recovery  occurred  on  the  eighteenth  day.  In  another  case  by  the  same  author, 
with  J'neumonia  of  the  left  lower  lolie,  the  crisis  occurred  on  the  lifth  day.  On  the, 
.sixth  there  was  a  severe  return  of  the  fever,  followed  on  the  eighth  day  by  tlie  physical 
signs  of  correolidatiou  of  the  right  upper  lobe,  wliile  the  resolution  of  the  lung  first 
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mometric  observations  for  some  days  after  tlie  normal  temperature  has 
been  attained — tlie  more  so  as  relapses  with  invasion  of  other  portions 
of  the  lung  are  seldom  attended  with  a  return  of  the  initial  rigors,  and 
the  increased  temperature  may  give  the  first  indication  of  the  extension 
of  the  disease. 

In  other  cases  the  temperature  falls  by  a  gradual  lysis,  which,  in 
some  cases  that  I  have  observed,  has  only  reached  the  normal  standard 
on  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day. 

In  a  third  series,  again,  the  crisis  is  incomplete,  and  the  course  of  the 
pyrexia  is  protracted.  There  is  very  often  noticed  on  one  of  the  days 
intervening  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  inclusive,  a  marked  fall 
both  of  the  morning  and  evening  temperature;  but  this  does  not 
reach  the  normal,  and  on  the  succeeding  days  pyrexia  persists,  though 
not  usually  at  its  previously  high  standard.  A  slow  defervescence  then 
ensues  which  may  be  protracted  over  two  or  three  wrecks,  and  is 
attended  with  a  somewhat  irregular  course  of  the  temperature — that 
in  the  morning'  being  often  nearly  normal,  while  in  the  evening 
it  may  be  on  some  days  100°  and  on  others  102°  Fahr.,  occa- 
sionally rising  to  103°  or  104°,  and  on  -the  succeeding  evening  it 
may  again  only  be  100°.  These  cases  are  generally  attended  with  a 
protracted  disappearance  of  the  physical  signs — the  consolidation  and 
bronchial  breathing  with  fine  rales  lasting,  together  with  the  pyrexial 
state,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  but  gradually,  disappearing  and 
ending  in  perfect  recovery.^ 

The  circumstances  determining  a  more  pii:)tracted  course  of  the 
pyrexia  are  not  always  clearly  discoverable.  Cases  where  bronchitis 
passes  into  Pneumonia,  and  which  belong  rather  to  the  clinical  cate- 
gory of  broncho-pneumonias,  often  evince  this  tendency  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  peculiarity  is  sufficient  under  all  circumstances  to 
remove  a  case  in  which  it  is  observed  from  the  category  of  the  pri- 
mary form,  as  it  is  occasionally  seen  when  the  mode  of  invasion  and 
the  earlier  course  are  typical  of  this  condition  ;  and  it  must  tlierefore, 
I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  exceptional  variation. 

The  cases  in  which  I  have  observed  this  course  are  most  commonly 

affected  continued  unimpeded.  The  final  fall  of  temperature  began  on  the  eleventh 
day  and  continiied  through  the  twelfth,  when  convalescence  was  re-established.  Grisolle 
says  that  relapses  occurred  with  him  in  the  ^jroportion  of  once  in  28  cases.  Briquet 
met  with  16  instances  in  92  cases.  Grisolle  quotes  a  case  in  which  three  consecutive 
relapses  took  place,  the  last  being  on  the  twenty -seventh  day.  Commonly  the  course 
of  the  relapse  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  first  attack,  rarely  lasting  more  than  three 
or  four  days.  In  the  case,  liowever,  (quoted,  each  attack  lasted  nine  days,  and  the  last 
was  very  severe.  (There  is  some  confusion  in  Grisolle's  statement  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  the  relapses. ) 

1  In  one  case  under  my  own  observation,  a  boy  aged  l5,  previously  in  good  health, 
got  chilled.  Pneumonia  supervened  with  rigor  on  the  following  moruiug  ;  admission 
on  the  third  day  of  disease  with  well-developed  Pneumonia  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
right  lung,  and  severe  gastric  catarrh.  Temperature  on  fourth  day,  105°  ;  on  the  eighth 
day  It  fell  to  99°  ;  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  it  was  99°  and  93 -4"  ;  on  the  eleventh 
day  it  rose  to  100"  without  any  discoverable  increase  of  the  Pneumonia.  It  then 
fiuctuatcd  between  100°  and  102°,  reaching  to  103°  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  only  fell 
gradually  to  the  normal  on  the  tliirty-iilth  day.  The  physical  signs  only  conijtletely 
disappeared  by  the  sixtieth  day. 
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those  which  are  accompanied  by  an  extreme  degree  of  gastric  catarrh,  ^ 
or  when  the  Pneumonia  attacks  persons  of  weakly  constitutions,  or  * 
those  of  previously  dissipated  habits.  In  some  cases  also  where 
bleeding  has  been  practised  the  recovery  has  been  slow.^  A  very 
widespread  opinion  now  exists  that  venesection  tends  to  retard  con- 
valescence. The  presence  of  tubercle  or  the  tubercular  diathesis 
appears  also  to  protract  the  course  of  acute  Pneumonia.  Such  patients 
may  in  many  instances  recover  entirely  from  the  inflammatory  con- 
solidation, but  in  others  the  resolution  is  imperfect,  and  the  disease, 
although  in  rare  instances,  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  chronic 
tubercular  Pneumonia.^ 

Pneumonia  of  the  apex  is  said  by  Ziemssen  and  Bleuler  to  tend  to 
maintain  a  high  temperature  during  a  longer  period  than  tliat  of  the 
base^  and  that  in  non-tubercular  patients,  though  the  protracted  course 
may  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  this  complication.  This,  however,  is 
not  invariably  the  case,  for  I  have  known  the  crisis  to  occur  in  a  well- 
marked  case  of  Pneumonia  of  the  apex  as  early  as  the  fourth  day. 
Ziemssen  thinks  that  such  cases  may  be  distinguished  from  tubercular 
Pneumonia  by  the  constantly  maintained  high  temperature ;  but  my 
own  experience  would  show  that  this  sign  cannot  be  relied  on,  since 
I  have  observed  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  cases  of  protracted 
simple  Pneumonia  is  not  always  continuous,  while  it  may  be  so  in 
some  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  of  tubercular  Pneumonia. 

The  co-existence  of  pleuritic  effusion  certainly  tends  in  some  cases 
to  render  the  thermometrical  crisis  incomplete  and  to  protract  the 
period  of  defervescence.  It  also,  as  might  be  expected,  delays  the 
disappearance  of  the  physical  signs;  the  complication  with  peri- 
carditis has  a  similar  influence  in  the  crisis.  Ziemssen  remarks  that 
neither  pleurisy  nor  pericarditis,  when  occurring  in  the  course  of 
Pneumonia,  have  any  necessary  tendency  to  raise  the  temperature 
above  the  standard  of  the  individual  case. 

The  period  of  the  crisis  lias  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion and  of  ca.reful  thermometric  observation.    The  recognition  of  this 

^  This  was  the  case  in  that  by  Ziminermann  before  quoted.  The  case  was  peculiar  in 
its  coursp.  The  temperature  on  the  first  day  was  104°  in  spite  of  VS  to  2  lbs.  and 
repeated  on  the  second  day  to  14  oz.  Up  to  the  third  day  there  were  only  the  physical 
signs  of  congestion,  but  the  respiration  was  slightly  bronchial  in  one  place.  On  tlie  third 
day  there  was  a  distinct  remission  in  the  morning  (99 'S"),  but  followed  by  an  evening 
exacerbation  to  105 -8°.  On  the  fourth  day,  rusty  sputa,  duluess,  and  bronchial  breathing 
appeared  in  tlic  lung.  A  second  imperfect  crisis  occurred  on  tlio  ninth  day,  with  a  subse- 
quent elevation  of  temi)erature  on  the  tenth,  reacliiug  103"  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and 
with  irregidar  intermissions  maintaining  a  temperature  of  100°  to  the  twenty- fifth  clay. 

This  course  is,  however,  very  rare  in  tlic  acute  primary  disease.    Most  of  the  forms 
of  tubercular  I'neumonia  run  the  course  of  catarrhal  or  broncho- Pneumonia. 

^  Sec  a  case  by  Ziemssen  (loc.  cit.  pp.  180-2)  of  Pneunronia  of  upper  lobe,  in  a  child 
aged  nine  montlis.  Tlie  pyrexia  lasted  thirty-one  days,  and  tlie  physical  signs  only  dis- 
ai)peared  tiiree  weeks  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever.  131euler  (loc.  cit.  p.  19)  states  that 
ot  the  cases  observed  by  liim  and  Gricsinger  when  the  inflammation  alfected  the  apex  of 
tlie  right  lung,  in  one  only  did  the  fall  of  temperature  occur  l^efore  the  sixth  day,  and 
in  three-fourths  of  these  cas(!S  it  took  place  after  this  date,  while  in  more  than  half  the 
cases  of  Pneumonia  of  the  base  defervescence  ensued  from  the  tliird  to  the  fd'lli  day 
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tendency  has  been  common  to  many  observers,  and  it  was  pointed  ont 
by  Laennec.  AndraP  thought  that  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  ur  twenty- 
first  days  were  the  most  common  periods  of  its  occurrence — supporting 
the  doctrine  of  special  critical  days  advanced  by  Hippocrates.  Grisolle 
disputed  this  opinion.  Traube  (Ueber  krisen  uud  kritischen  Tagen)  has 
again  revived  it,  and  has  asserted  that  in  acute  diseases,  and  especially 
in  Pneumonia,  the  crisis  usually  occurs  on  the  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth,  or  eleventh  days,  and  that  therefore  it  has  a  preponderating 
tendency  to  appear  on  uneven  days.  This,  however,  has  been  denied 
by  different  observers,  whose  observations  show  that  the  crisis  is  by 
no  means  so  constant  on  the  uneven  days  as  Traube  believed,  but  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  amounting  respectively  to  20  and  25  per 
cent,  and  collectively  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  it  tends  to 
occur  on  the  fifth  and  seventh  days.^ 

The  cases  of  which  I  possess  sufficiently  accurate  thermometric 
observations  give  very  similar  results,  though  in  smaller  numbers. 
Out  of  twenty-seven  cases  ending  favourably,  a  distinct  thermometric 
crisis  occurred  in  eighteen,  and  two  more  were  admitted  on  the  fifth 
and  eighth  days  respectively  with  the  physical  signs  of  Pneumonia, 
but  with  a  normal  temperature,  wliich  was  maintained  subsequently. 
These,  therefore,  may  justly,  I  think,  be  added  to  the  above,  making 
the  proportion  of  cases  terminating  by  crisis,  as  compared  with  those 
not  thus  ending,  as  twenty  to  twenty-seven. 

The  following  were  the  days  ^  in  which  a  crisis  was  observed  : — On 
the  fourth  day,  one  case ;  on  the  sixth,  one ;  on  the  seventh,  six ;  on 
the  eighth,  two ;  on  the  ninth,  four  ;  on  the  tenth,  two ;  and  on  the 
eleventh  day,  tM^o  cases.  The  period  of  complete  defervescence 
varied  from  twelve  hours  (four  cases)  to  seventy-two  hom-s  (one  case). 
In  the  remainder  it  varied  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

1  C:iin.  Med.  iii.  510. 

"  The  days  of  cri.si.s  observed  hy  "Wnnderlicli  (S]inc.  Pntli.  Tlievap.  xVLtli.  iii.  15.  ii. 
p.  334),  Ziemssen  (loc.  cit.  174),  Th  omas  (Arch,  dor  lleilk.),  and  Blcider  (loc.  cit.)  may 
be  best  expressed  in  a  tabular  form  : — 


CmsTs,  Number  of  Cases. 


Day  of  Disease. 

Wunderlicli. 

Zieinsscn. 

Thomas. 

Blciiler. 

Tota 

1st 

0    .  . 

0    .  . 

0    .  . 

0    .  . 

0 

2nd 

0     .  . 

0    .  . 

.      2    .  . 

0    .  . 

9 

3rd 

9    .  . 

6    .  . 

'.  31 

4th 

.     .     11     .  . 

3    .  . 

6    .  . 

.    13    .  . 

.  33 

5tli 

.     .     14    .  . 

.    31    .  . 

.    11    .  . 

.    22    .  . 

.  78 

6th 

.     .     14    .  . 

.  .'iO 

.    32    .  . 

.  9(5 

8th 

.    .      4    .  . 

.      4    .  . 

4    .  . 

.    21    .  . 

.  3fi 

0th 

9    .  . 

.    12    .  . 

.  21 

10th 

0    .  . 

0    .  . 

2 

0    .  . 

.  8 

11th 

.    .      0    .  . 

8    .  . 

0    .  . 

1    .  . 

9 

12tli 

0    .  . 

0    .  . 

0    .  . 

3 

13th 

1    .  . 

4 

14th 

0    .  . 

0    .  . 

ft    .  . 

0    .  . 

0 

75 

107 

40 

140 

374 

I  liave  reckoned  the  day  of  invasion  as  the  first,  tlio  next  day  as  the  second  day. 
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Two  other  cases  terminated  by  gradual  lysis,  one  on  the  twelfth 
and  another  on  the  fourteenth  day,  the  temperature  gradually  falling 
to  the  normal. 

In  five  others  the  duration  was  protracted  without  complications, 
which  would  account  for  the  persistence  of  the  pyrexia,  except  in  one 
instance,  where  there  was  considerable  pleuritic  effusion.  In  this  case 
an  imperfect  crisis  took  place  on  the  tenth  day,  but  the  temperature 
remained  elevated  until  the  forty-sixth  day.  Of  the  remainder, 
three  recovered  perfectly,  though  the  pyrexia  only  ceased  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  thirtieth,^  and  thirty-fifth  days  respectively.^  In  the 
fourth  there  was,  however,  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis.  The  Pneu- 
monia, which  had  invaded  the  whole  right  lung,  and  which  was  com- 
plicated with  pleurisy,  resolved  imperfectly,  and  occasional  pyrexia 
remained  until  the  eighty-first  day. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed,  I  do  not  think  that  cases  where  the 
temperature  is  much  elevated,  i.e.  above  104°,  necessarily  have  a 
longer  duration  than  those  in  which  the  pyrexia  is  less  marked. 
The  p}T.^exia  in  the  former  may  end  rapidly  by  an  early  crisis,  and  in 
the  latter  its  disappearance  may  sometimes  be  considerably  protracted. 
My  own  observations  would  also  tend  to  confirm  Thomas's  opinion, 
that  the  extent  of  lung  affected  does  not  necessarily  delay  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defervescence,  though  cases  supporting  the  contrary 
opinion,  which  has  been  advanced  by  Ziemssen,  may  sometimes  be 
met  with. 

Together  with  the  disappearance  of  the  fever,  the  aspect  of  the  patient 
markedly  changes.  The  flush  disappears,  and  profuse  sweating  is 
almost  constantly  observed.^  The  face  may  be  pallid  and  sunken,  and, 
as  before  stated,  the  general  condition  may  be  one  of  such  intense 
collapse  as  to  lead  to  immediate  fears  of  a  fatal  issue,  which  indeed 
sometimes  occurs  at  this  period.*  The  pulse  becomes  small  and 
often  dichrotons,  and  generally  falls  in  frequency.  It  seldom,  how- 
ever, attains  the  normal  standard,  and  is  liable  to  irregular  exacer- 
bations for  some  days  later,  quite  irrespective  of  any  corresponding 
variations  of  temperature.  Children  particularly  may  be  for  hours 
pai-tially  unconscious  and  almost  incapable  of  being  roused,  with  a 
cold  skin  bathed  in  colliquative  perspiration.^  A  catarrhal  flow  from 
the  nose  is  sometimes  also  observed  in  children  at  this  period  simul- 
taneously with  the  perspiration. 

The  respiration  at  the  same  time  falls  in  frequency.  The  pain  in  the 
side,  if  this  has  persisted  up  to  the  period  of  the  crisis,  disappears  or 

1  This  case  was  a  man  of  dissolute  lialiits.  An  imperffct  crisis  took  place  on  the  ninth 
da}'.  The  general  symptoms  were  very  severe,  with  profuse  puriforni  sputa  after  the 
Kceo7i(l  week,  giving  rise  to  strong  suspicdons  of  grey  hepatization. 

2  This  ease  has  heen  already  alluded  to  (see  note,  p.  G48).  There  was  in  this  ease  an 
impcrfcet  crisis. 

Tferpes  also  may  appear  as  a  critienl  phenomenon  at  this  time. 
'  I  have  seen  two  eas<'S  of  this  natni'e. 
An  excellent  and  life-like  description  of  this  condition  is  Ldvcu  l.v  Ziemssen 
loc.  cit.  167.  r,  J  ■'  , 
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is  much  relieved.  The  cough  becomes  looser  ;  the  expectoration  loses 
its  tenacity,  and  the  rusty  character  diminishes,  though  it  may  not 
finally  disappear  until  some  days  later.  In  its  further  course  and 
during  the  resolution  of  the  Pneumonia  the  sputa  gradually  assume 
a  bronchitic  character.  The  most  marked  appearance  is,  however, 
that  of  black  pigment,  which  takes  the  place  of  'the  rusty  tinge  of 
blood,  and  the  early  appearance  of  which  is  a  favourable  sign.  The 
amount  of  this  pigment  in  some  cases,  when  the  resolution  is  re- 
tarded, is  sometimes  very  considerable :  I  have  seen  the  sputa  during 
many  days  almost  black  from  its  presence. 

Other  phenomena  are  occasionally  observed,  some  of  which  have 
been  regarded  as  truly  critical,  that  is  to  say,  as  in  part  conducing 
to  the  fall  of  temperature ;  others,  however,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  accidental,  or  as  a  result  of  the  subsidence  of  the  fever.  Amonj? 
the  former,  whose  influence  in  really  producing  a  fall  of  tempe- 
rature must  be  considered  doubtful,  are  hsemorrhage  and  diarrha?a. 
Hemorrhage  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  more 
rarely  as  h£ematuria,  and  occasionally  it  proceeds  from  the  bowels.^ 
Diarrhoea  is  more  common,^  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
crisis  may  take  place  without  any  of  these  events,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  as  a  whole  decidedly  exceptional,  the  only  constant  critical 
discharge  (with  the  exception  of  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  the 
urinary  secretions)  being  that  from  the  skin. 

Erysipelas  is  mentioned  as  an  occasional  critical  phenomenon.^ 

When  the  nervous  system  has  been  profoundly  implicated  during 
the  pyrexial  period,  the  symptoms  of  such  disturbance  also  commonly 
disappear  during  the  crisis.  Delirium  or  extreme  restlessness  usually 
pass,  particularly  in  children,  into  quiet  sleep.  In  adult  persons, 
and  especially  in  those  of  dissipated  habits,  this  may  not  be  the 
case;  I  have  seen  symptoms  closely  resembling  delirium  tremens 
persist  during  forty-eight  hours  after  the  normal  temperature  has 
been  reached  and  maintained. 

The  physical  signs  of  the  disease  may  begin  to  improve  coincidently 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  fever.*  The  commencement  of  the 
resolution,  however,  is  more  commonly  observed  after  the  first  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  the  apyrexial  period.    In  some  cases  it  is 

1  I  liave  only  seen  one  case  of  this  nature. 

2  Hnss,  p.  53,  says  that  diarrhoea  most  commonly  occurs  on  the  seventh  day  in  cases  of 
Pneumonia  characterised  by  severe  gastric  disturbances,  but  that  the  convalescence  of 
such  cases  is  usually  protracted. 

3  GrisoUe  quotes  from  Serres  a  case  of  a  patient  who  had  several  attacks  of  I  neumonia, 
each  teniiinating  in  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  I  have  only  seen  one  such  case.  The 
erysipelas  appeared  three  days  after  complete  defervescence,  and  the  resohition  of  the 
rueumouia  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  patient  were  greatly  protracted. 

*  GrisoUe  states  that  the  improvement  in  tlie  physical  signs  may  precede  the  dis- 
appearance of  tlic  pyrexia..  Grisolle's  statement  a]i])cars,  however,  to  be  made  inde- 
pendently of  thermometric  observations.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  where  this  occurred 
before  a  marked  fall  of  tem])erature,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Grisollc  regards  n 
rapid  pnlse  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  fever.  It  has  been  already  stntcd  tliat  tlie 
pulse  may  remain  rapid  after  the  fever  has  subsidecL 
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SO  rapid  that  all  the  physical  signs  of  the  disease  may  have  totally 
disappeared  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  appearance  of  im- 
provement.^ I  have  seen  this  in  one  case  where  the  whole  lower  lobe 
has  been  implicated,  and  it  may  occur  without  any  marked  increase 
of  the  expectoration,  or  even  when  this  has  been  scanty  and  quite 
insignificant  in  quantity.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  proportion  of  exudation  removed  by  expectoration  must  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  amount  present  in  the  lungs. 
Commonly,  however,  the  course  of  resolution  is  more  protracted. 
Grisolle  states  that  all  the  physical  signs  had  only  completely  dis- 
appeared in.  37  out  of  103  cases  who  left  the  hospital  between  the 
twentieth  and  the  fifty-fifth  days.  Dr.  Stokes  gives  the  following  results 
of  24  cases,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  resolution.  In  nine  the 
physical  signs  had  disappeared  at  the  end  of  a  week ;  in  nine  more  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  days  ;  in  five  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  ;  and  in 
one  they  lasted  a  month.  In  26  cases  of  which  I  have  notes  of  the 
total  ^  disappearance  of  the  physical  signs,  their  duration  after  defer- 
vescence was  as  follows  : —  In  one  case,  two  days ;  in  three,  three 
days ;  in  one,  four  days ;  in  one,  five  days  ;  in  one,  six  days ;  in 
three,  seven  days;  in  one,  nine  days;  in  nine,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days  ;  in  five,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days ;  in  one,  from  twenty 
to  thirty.  Two  other  patients  left  the  hospital  with  physical  signs 
stin  remaining  on  the  twenty-fourth  and  eightieth  days.^  In  some 
of  the  cases  of  longer  duration  the  Pneumonia  was  complicated  with 
pleurisy,  and  when  much  effusion  has  been  present  some  dulness  at  the 
base  may  remain  almost  indefinitely,  as  1  have  seen  in  one  or  two 
cases  not  included  in  this  list.  The  co-existence  of  tubercles  may  also 
indefinitely  protract  the  resolution.  Patients  whose  health  has  been 
previously  bad  are  also  liable  to  a  retarded  resolution ;  but  this  is  not 
always  observed.  The  same  tendency  has  been  noticed  in  cases 
where  the  defervescence  is  not  marked  by  a  crisis,  or  only  by  an 
imperfect  one.* 

Dr.  Stokes  has  observed  tlmt  retraction  of  the  chest  walls  may 
follow  an  attack  of  Pneumonia.  This  has  been  disputed  by  Grisolle 
and  Woillez ;  but  Dr.  Walshe  has  seen  it  take  place  when  the 
Pneumonia  had  been  unattended  by  liquid  effusion  into  the  pleura. 

1  Ziemssen  gives  a  case  of  a  cliild  where  the  physical  signs  had  disappeared  before  the 
end  of  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease. 

2  This  includes  the  final  disappearance  of  all  r^les  as  well  as  dulness  and  bronchial 
breathing.     Crepitation  or  fine  moist  r^les  may,  as  has  been  before  stated  often 


'<>  Blculer  (loc.  cit.)  gives  the  following  periods  of  resolution  in  150  cases -—One  dav  f; 
cases ;  two  day.s,  2  cases  ;  three  days,  4  cases  ;  four  days,  21  cases  ;  five  days  21  cn«.'= 
SIX  days,  30  ca.ses  ;  seven  days,  13  cases  ;  eight  days,  11  cases  ;  nine  days  5  cases  •  ten  +n 
fifteen  days,  18  cases  ;  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  G  cashes  ;  more  than  twenty  days  7  cases 
among  which  were  included  3  cases  of  Pneumonia  of  the  ri^jit  uiiper  lobe 

"  Ziemssen  remarks  that  in  cases  where  the  crisis  is  early°  resolution  m'ay  be  short  but 
my  own  experience  has  not  confirmed  this.  nut 
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I  have  also  observed  it  in  one  of  the  cases  of  protracted  Pncimionia 
before  mentioned.^ 

The  recovery  of  strength  and  of  flesli  is  generally  very  rapid.  The 
appetite  often  returns  almost  with  the  cessation  of  the  pyrexia. 
Wachsmuth  observed  in  a  patient  whose  loss  of  weight  in  four  da}'s 
amounted  to  a  daily  average  of  24  oz.  in  the  twenty-four  liours, 
and  in  whom  the  loss  of  weight  continued  for  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  crisis,  that  in  the  succeeding  four  days  nearly  2  lbs.  wqiq. 
regained.^  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  from  7  to  14  lbs.  may  be 
gained  in  weight  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  convalescence. 

An  attack  of  acute  Pneumonia  is  seldom  succeeded  by  secondary 
diseases,  except  in  patients  liable  to  tubercle.  Ziemssen  has  observed 
in  children  that  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  may  be  caused  by  a 
pure  hydr£Bmia,  independently  of  albuminuria,  which,  however,  is 
sometimes  present  to  a  slight  degree.  Dr.  Walshe  has  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  associated  with  coagulation  in  the  veins. 

Gubler^  and  Macario^  have  each  observed  instances  of  general 
paralysis  following  Pneumonia,  but  these  cases  are  fortunately  rare. 

The  termination  of  Pneumonia  is  not,  however,  always  favourable. 
It  may  end  fatally,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  local  abscess  or  to  gangrene 
of  the  lung,  or  finally  it  may  pass  into  a  chronic  state. 

In  some  cases,  which  may  prove  fatal  during  the  acute  stage, 
the  pyrexia  may  persist  to  the  last,  and  may,  as  before  stated,  increase 
rapidly  towards  the  close  of  life.  In  others,  however,  no  elevation 
of  temperature  occurs,  and  it  may  even  sink  to  normal  before  the 
fatal  termination :  I  have  seen  in  one  case,  in  a  patient  aged  62, 
death  occur  after  the  crisis  had  taken  iDlace  forty-eight  hours  pre- 
viously, and  in  v/hom  during  the  first  portion  of  this  period  the 
symptoms  might  on  the  whole  have  been  considered  favourable. 

Most  commonly  death  ensues  during  the  acute  period  of  the 
disease,  when  it  is  usually  preceded  either  by  intense  jDrostration  or 
by  extreme  dyspnoea.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and  extremely  rapid 
and  dichrotous,  and  the  respiration  is  commonly  greatly  accelerated. 
Expectoration  becomes  dif&cult,  or  ceases,  while  large  coarse  metallic 
rCiles  are  heard  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  and  fine  and 
medium-sized  rales,  indicative  of  oedema  of  the  lung,  extend  over  the 
non-consolidated  portions.  The  face  becomes  livid,  the  extremities 
cold,  and  the  skin  is  often  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration,  which  is 

1  In  a  boy  in  whom  the  pyrexia  and  physical  signs  lasted  together  sixty  days  (sec 
note,  p.  648),  there  was  observed  when  he  left  the  hospital  some  flattening  lulerioi-ly 
of  the  right  (the  aifected)  side.  One  month  later,  when  he  presented  hiniself  for  e.xanu- 
nation,  the  measurements  wore  :  At  nipple-right  side,  12  niches  ;  left,  12  inches.  At 
sixth  rib— right  side,'!!  inches ;  left,  !!4  inches.  There  was  also  some  procidentia  of  the 
shoulder  on  the  right  side.  The  amount  of  effusion  present  here  was  througliout 
extremely  small,  but  some  dulness  still  remained  at  the  right  base,  attended  with  weak 
breathing.  ,     ,  . 

2  Zur  Lehre  von  Fieber,  Arch,  der  Heilk.  1865,  p.  236.  In  this  case  the  temperature 
had  been  very  high,  lOG*!",  and  the  defervescence  was  gradual  after  the  crisis. 

^  Arch.  Gen.  18G0-1.  ,  .  -in 

4  Gaz.  Med. ,  Par.  IS.OS.  Huxham  says  :  "  I  haVeseen  in  some  cases  (though  few  indecilj 
a  complete  ])araplegia."    (On  Fevers,  p.  !83.) 
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colliquative  when  the  temperature  is  low.  A  semi-comatose  state 
supervenes  towards  the  last,  but  in  some  instances  intelligence  is  pre- 
served to  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  fatal  issue.  In  children,  coma 
or  convulsions  are  very  common.  In  old  people  death  may  often  take 
place  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.'^ 

Sometimes,  particularly  in  children,  as  described  by  Ziemssen, 
death  may  occur  at  a  later  stage.  The  fever  does  not  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease,  but  persists 
together  with  the  physical  signs.  The  pulse  remains  accelerated, 
the  skin  becomes  intensely  pallid  ;  emaciation,  reducing  the  patient 
to  the  extremest  degrees  of  marasmus,  progresses  rapidly ;  and  the 
patient  dies  in  the  third  or  fourth  week.  In  other  cases  there  is 
observed  an  incomplete  remission,  followed  by  a  return  of  the  fever, 
and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  in  the  course  of  the  second  week. 

Some  cases,  however,  presenting  these  characters  lapse  into  a  more 
chronic  stage  :  the  fever  and  physical  signs  may  persist  during  many 
weeks,  but  the  former  may  subside,  while  the  lung  remains  perma- 
nently consolidated  with  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.^ 

No  special  condition  of  the  lung  is  necessarily  associated  Avith  a 
fatal  termination  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease,  but  the  red  or 
grey  hepatization,  or  even  diffuse  suppuration,  may  be  found  in  differ- 
ent cases  under  circumstances  which  are  otherwise  apparently  similar. 

The  termination  in  abscess  is  very  rare.  Huss  says  it  only  occurs 
once  in  fifty  or  sixty  cases,  and  usually  only  in  patients  of  bad  con- 
stitution. According  to  this  author,  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
males  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  he  states  that  it  was  more  common 
when  bleeding  formed  part  of  the  treatment  than  it  has  proved  since 
this  was  abandoned  by  him.  The  period  of  this  termination,  as  deter- 
mined by  profuse  puruleiit  expectoration,  has  varied,  according  to 
Grisolle,  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-eighth  days.  Profuse  ex- 
pectoration may  continue  for  three  months  subsequently.  The  site 
of  the  abscess  is  usually  at  the  apex ;  one  case,  however,  has  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  Stokes,  where  a  cavity  in  the  midst  of  pneumonic 
tissue  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  lung.  The  signs  of  this 
condition  have  been  already  described.'"^  Cases  in  which  it  occurs 
usually  run  a  protracted  course,  though  death  ordinarily,  according  to 
Grisolle,  takes  place  before  the  thirteentli  week.  Pyrexia  persists,  and 
the  expectoration,  which  is  at  times  intermittent,  consists  of  large 
quantities  of  puriforni  matter.  The  pyrexia  tends  to  assume  the 
character  of  hectic  fever,  but  from'  the  rarity  of  the  disease  ther- 
niometric  observations  are  wanting.  Emaciation  progresses  as  lono' 
as  the  fever  remains,  and  many  cases  end  fatally,  sometimes  with 
the  sigois  of  pyohtemia,  in  other  instances  by  rupture  of  the  abscess 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  occasionally  by  sudden  suffocation  result- 
ing from  the  filling  of  the  bronchi  with  pus.  Others,  however,  progress 

^  Cmvinlliior,  Path.  Aiiat,  Liv.  xxix. 

2  These  cases  will  be  again  considered  \indcr  the  licad  of  Chronic  PneumomT 
See  an(e,  p.  631. 
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more  or  less  completely  to  recovery  ;  in  these  the  abscess  cavity  may 
either  cicatrize,  or  it  may  remain  patent  but  comparatively  quiescent, 
and  revealed  only  by  physical  signs  more  or  less  distinctly  indicating 
its  existence.'^  ° 
The  termination  in  gangrene  is  almost  equally  rare  with  that  in 
abscess,  and  GrisoUe  has  even  doubted  whether  it  is  a  cause  or  a 
consequence  of"  the  latter.  Some  well-authenticated  instances  are, 
however,  recorded,  and  it  appears  that  an  epidemic  constitution  may 
at  times  predispose  to  its  occurrence.^  It  commonly  appears  late 
in  the  disease;  but  it  has  been  seen  as  early  as  the  fifth  day 
(Huss).  In  fifty-three  cases  of  which  I  possess  observations,  I  have 
found  two  instances  of  gangrene,^  and  in  both  these  it  was  irregularly 
diffused  though  scattered  spots  of  pneumonic  infiltration.  Its  site, 
according  to  Huss's  observations,  is  most  commonly  in  the  lower  lobe, 
and  it  has  almost  invariably  occurred  in  exhausted  constitutions. 
Gangrene  is  much  more  common  in  tubercular  Pneumonia.  Its 
physical  signs  have  been  already  described.  In  addition  to  these  its 
advent  is  usually  marked  by  a  sudden  and  intense  prostration  of 
strength,  with  a  rapid  weak  pulse  and  sunken  countenance.  The 
characteristic  sputa  are,  however,  the  only  positive  signs,  when 
developed  suddenly  in  the  course  of  a  primary  Pneumonia.  It  appears 
■to  be  almost  invariably  fatal. 

Complications  of  Pneumonia. — Some  of  these  affecting  the  kidneys 
and  nervous  system  have  been  already  described.  Others,  however, 
deserve  mention.^ 

Laryngitis,  though  not  mentioned  by  Huss,  is  an  occasional  com- 
plication. GrisoUe  quotes  Serres  as  having  collected  the  histories  of 
ten  cases,  and  Dr.  Walshe  says  that  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  be  one 
of  the  causes  of  a  fatal  termination. 

Bronchitis  is  a  more  frequent  complication.  GrisoUe  says  that  it 
has  occurred  in  one-fourth  of  his  cases,  that  it  is  seven  times 
more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  that  it  is  most  frequent 
in  the  winter  months.  It  affects  both  lungs,  though  it  sometimes 
appears  in  excess  on  the  affected  side.  Its  intensity  varies,  however, 
greatly  in  individual  cases.  Its  presence,  when  general,  increases 
the  dyspnoea  and  the  lividity  of  the  face.  It  also  renders  the  sputa 
more  abundant  and  the  cough  more  frequent.    It  is  seen  from  Huss's 

'  Of  20  cases,  Huss  states  that  12  died,  4  recovered  completely,  and  4  oiil_y  partially. 
A  case  of  cicatrization  of  a  supposed  pneumonic  abscess  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Stokes. 

2  Hughes  (Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.  2d  Ser.  vii.  1848)  found  28  cases  of  gangrene  in  200 
post-mortem  examinations  of  Pneumonia.  At  one  time  it  was  noted  that  several  cases 
of  gangrene  appeared  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  that  as 
many  as  six  cases  occurred  in  one  week. 

*  See  also  notes  to  Section  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Pneumonia,  "  Gangrene." 

^  Under  this  head  1  only  propose  to  treat  of  such  complications  as  may  appear 
.secondarily  to  or  simultaneously  with  Pneumonia.  The  following  table  from  Huss  gives 
a  relative  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  other  complications,  and  of  their  influence  on  the 
mortality.  This  table  appears  to  include  cases  of  both  catarrhal  and  acute  primary 
P.jeumonia  ;  but  while  some  chronic  diseases  arc  mentioned,  the  omission  of  others,  as 
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tables  that  it  tends  (at  least  when  severe)  to  increase  the  mortality  of 
the  primary  disease.^ 

Plcui'isy  is  also  very  common.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  cases  of 
Pneumonia  reaching  the  surface  of  the  lung  in  which  the  visceral 
pleura  is  not  implicated.  Effusion,  according  to  GrisoUe,  occurs 
in  about  15  per  cent.  The  amount  of  fluid  is  commonly  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  extent  of  lung  implicated.  Its  signs  are  naturally,  almost 
invariably,  found  at  the  base,  whatever  the  site  of  the  Pneumonia. 
Its  influence  on  the  pyrexia  and  on  the  progress  of  resolution  has 
been  already  considered.  Unless  very  considerable  in  amount,  or 
when  occurring  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  pneumonic  lung,  it  does 
not  very  materially  modify  the  mortality.  Under  the  latter  circum- 
stances, however,  it  may  dangerously  lessen  the  respiratory  surface. 
Pneumothorax  has  been  mentioned  as  an  occasional  complication ; 
but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful,  and  is  entirely  unsubstantiated  by 
post-mortem  evidence.  Probably  the  tympanitic  note  occasionally 
heard  over  the  non-consolidated  parts  has  given  rise  to  error  in  this 
respect. 

Pericarditis,  though  a  less  common,  event,  is  a  very  dangerous  com- 
plication.   Huss's  statistics  show  that  it  proves  fatal  in  more  than  half 


cancer,  is  remarkable.  Huss,  however,  does  not  treat  of  the  secondary  Pneumonias 
complicating  other  diseases. 


Recove- 
ries. 

Deaths. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of  Deaths. 

92 

12 

104 

11-53 

120 

20 

140 

14-28 

36 

6 

42 

14-28 

20 

6 

26 

23-07 

Tuberculosis  Pulmonum  

24 

12 

36 

33-3 

10 

12 

22 

54-54 

1 

3 

4 

75- 

Phlebitis  after  bleeding  

0 

2 

2 

100 

VahT-ilar  Disease  of  Heart  

16 

7 

23 

30-43 

0 

2 

2 

100 

11 

1 

12 

8-33 

Catarrhus  Intestinalis  

110 

13 

123 

10-56 

Enteritis  et  Entero-Colitis,  acute  ..... 

31 

6 

37 

16-21 

0 

2 

2 

100 

21 

2 

23 

8-69 

20 

26 

52 

50 

Acute  Articular  Rheumatism  

20 

2 

22 

8-69 

Intermittent  Fever  

60 

6 

66 

9-09 

20 

5 

25 

20 

144 

36 

180 

20 
25 

Chronic  Alcoholism  

12 

4 

16 

774 

185 

959 

1  The  inclusion  of  cases  of  Broncho-pneumonia  in  Huss's  statistics  must,  however  bo 
remembered.  '  ' 
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the  number  of  cases  affected.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  ori^nnate 
m  the  same  cause  as  the  Pneumonia,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  dn^ect 
extension  of  the  iniiammatory  affection— (it  anay,  however,  occur,  and 
apparently  with  about  equal  frequency,  in  pneumonias  of  the  rioht 
and  left  side)— or,  finally,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  secondary 
septic  effects  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products 
m  the  lung.i  Its  influence  on  the  pyrexia  and  on  the  phenomena  of 
resolution  have  been  already  described. 

The  evidence  of  other  cardiac  lesions  secondary  to  Pneumonia  is 
bnt  shght,  but  m  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Icterus.— A  slight  icteric  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Distinct  jaundice  is  also  an  occasional  complication.^ 
It  may  m  some  cases  be  produced  by  congestien  of  the  liver,  arising 
from  the  impeded  circulation  in  the  lungs ;  in  others  it  is  probably 
due  to  coincident  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  It  is  more  common  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter  months.  It  appears  to  be  more  frequently 
associated  with  Pneumonia  of  the  right  than  with  that  of  the  left  lung; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former  is  much  more  liable  to 
be  affected.  The  theory  of  its  production  by  direct  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  action  from  the  lung  to  the  liver  is  now  generally 
considered  untenable.^  I  have  met  with  one  case  in  which  icterus 
preceded  the  attack  of  Pneumonia ;  it  usually,  however,  follows  the 
invasion  of  the  disease.  According  to  Grisolle,  the  liver  can  very 
rarely  be  felt  to  be  enlarged.*  Gastric  symptoms,  and  particularly 
nausea  and  vomiting,  tend  to  accompany  this  condition. 

Parotitis  is  a  rare  complication,  but  it  is  one  whose  appearance 
seriously  increases  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  Most  of  the  cases  of 
Pneumonia  in  which  it  occurs  prove  fatal.^  Grisolle  states  that  its 
progress  is  very  rapid,  and  that  it  tends  to  pass  into  suppuration  or 
gangrene.  In  the  former  case,  the  pus  may  burrow  deeply  among 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  may  open  into  the  external  ear.  The  pus 
is,  however,  usually  infiltrated,  so  that  but  little  escapes  on  incision. 
It  appears  to  be  most  common  in  advanced  life.  The  only  case  in 
which  I  have  met  with  it  was  in  a  girl  aged  fourteen.*^ 

1  Dr..  Tarlces,  Clinical  Lecture,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1860  ;  i.  187. 

^  It  occurred  in  7  per  cent,  of  Grisolle's  cases,  in  less  than  1  ]ier  cent,  of  2.17  cases 
analysed  by  Rotli,  "W'iirzb.  Med.  Zeitscli.,  i.  Nos.  3  and  4.  Cvostek  (Ganstatl's 
Jahresb.  1867)  met  with  icterus  in  the  proportion  of  21  j)er  cent,  of  147  cases,  and  the 
mortality  in  these  was  23-8  per  crnt.  The  average  mortality  of  the  whole  number  of 
these  cases  was  16 '8  per  cent. 

^  Out  of  20  cases  observed  by  Grisolle,  16  were  associated  with  Pneumonia  of  the  right 
lung.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  were  affected  witli  equal  frcqnenc.y. 

Andral  reports  a  case  (Glin.  Med.  iii.  p.  441,  obs.  Iv.)  of  icterus  aceouijianyiiig 
Puoumonia,  where  the  heiia,tic  region  Avas  painful  and  resistant.  The  stools  were  natural, 
though  all  the  tissues  wer&  stained  with  bile.  Post-mortem,  the  liver  was  found  softened, 
and  ot  a  (lecp  rod  colour.  The  biliary  passages  were  free  j  and  bile  couhl  easily  be 
expressed  from  the  gall-bladder  into  llie  duodenum. 

,i         ^^^^^  'f  *^^^  '^^'^  related  by  lioliier,  Gonfeicnces  do  Gliniciuc  Medicale. 

'  Mils  case  bus  already  been  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  Pneumonia  passing  into 
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lu  rare  cases  an  injlammatory  condition  of  the  joints  occurs  in 
the  course  of  Pneumonia.  Grisolle  reports  four  such.  In  all  these 
the  joint  affection  was  multiple,  but  it  was  not  migratory.  Three  of 
these  cases  proved  fatal.  In  the  only  one  examined  the  joints  con- 
tained pus,  and  G-risolle  coiisiders  it  probable  that  the  affection  was 
septic  in  its  nature,  since  in  all  the  fatal  cases  the  lung  was  found  in 
a  state  of  suppuration.  In  one  case,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Eeynolds,  a 
man  of  dissipated  habits,  effusion  came  on  in  the  knee-joint  on  the 
day  after  the  crisis,  attended  with  a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  The 
Pneumonia  resolved  perfectly,  but  the  swelling  of  tha  knee  became 
chronic.-^ 


Variations  in  the  Clinical  Aspect  of  Acute  Pneumonia. 

Many  of  these,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  coincident  affection 
of  the  digestive  or  of  the  nervous  system,  have  been  already  described. 
Three  classes,  however,  deserve  some  mention,  viz.  Latent  Pneumonia, 
the  so-caUed  Typhoid  Pneumonia,  and  Pneumonia  assuming  an  inter- 
mittent type. 

Latent  Pneumonia.— The  class  of  Latent  Pneumo^iias  is  an  ill- 
defined  one,  and  in  many  cases  in  children  the  accompanying  cerebral 
affection  may  mask  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  in  vigorous  adults  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  does  not  present  characteristic  clinical  features,  but  in  old 
people  many  of  these  are  often  absent.  In  cases  also  where  Pneu- 
monia is  secondary  to  other  diseases,  the  chief  symptoms  may  be 
altogether  wanting.  In  old  people  the  disease  niay  be  only  revealed 
by  prostration,  headache,  and  delirium,  and  none  of  the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  invasion  may  be  prgse^t.  Cough  also  an4  expectora- 
tion may  be  entirely  absent,  or  the  latter  may  fail  to  present  the 
characteristic  rusty  tint,  and  may  be  transparent  and  viscous  or 
simply  puriform.  Subjective  dyspnosa  is  also  less  frequent,  though 
some  acceleration  of  the  respiration  and  the  perversion  of  its  normal 
ratio  to  the  pulse  rarely  fail  to  be  observed. 

The  flushed  face  is  also  less  frequent  iu  the  aged  than  in  adults 
and  the  countenance  is  often  pale,  earthy,  and  sunken.  The  skin  may 
be  dry  and  hot,  but  it  may  fail  to  communicate  to.  the  hand  the  pun- 
gent feeling  of  heat  sometimes  described ;  or  it  may  be  relaxed  and 
perspiring  throughout,  Fever  is,  however,  almost  f^ilways  present 
though  seldom  ranging  so  high  as  in  adults  and  in  cliijdren  Its 
presence  is,  however,  a  valuable  indication  for  a  careftvL  investigation 
of  the  chest,  since  Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  few  febrile  affections  to 
which  elderly  people  are  liable.    The  disease,  however,  mny  be  so  cn- 

1  This  patient  was  traiisrcvrcd  to  the  surgical  wards,  and  I  nni  unable  to  trace  his  <.ub 
Hcqnent  history.  ii.ni.  jus  suu- 

u  r  2 
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tirely  latent  that  its  presence  in  a  state  of  grey  hepatization  may  only 
be  r(3vealed  post  mortem  after  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death.^ 

The  Typhoid  Form  of  Pneumonia  is  very  common  in  elderly 
people,  and  might  be  described  as  a  subvariety  of  the  Latent  form.  Its 
occurrence,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  must  be  rare  in  this 
country,  though  some  of  the  severer,  and  x^articularly  of  the  fatal 
cases  tend  to  assume  towards  their  close  some  of  the  characters 
described.     Dr.  Stokes,  however,  has  found  it  more  common  in 
Dublin.     It  has  also  been  described  by  Huxham  as  occurring  in 
scorbutic  patients,  in  whom  it  is  often  associated  with  dysentery, 
attended  by  bloody  stools.    Huss  remarks  that  it  occasionally  occurs 
sporadically,  but  only  in  those  who  have  been  exhausted  by  toil, 
want,  or  other  depressing  influences.    It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
reported  epidemics  of  this  character  have  been  pure  Pneumonia,  or 
not  rather  typhoid  fever.^    Many  of  the  cases  in  which  Pneumonia 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases  tend  to  assume  this  type,^ 
but  it  may  occasionally  be  met  with  as  the  primary  disease.   It  may  be 
described  as  a  form  of  Pneumonia  marked  by  intense  prostration  and 
by  the  signs  of  profound  depression  of  the  nervous  centres.    Its  in- 
vasion is  often  gradual ;  the  initial  rigor  may  be  slight  or  nil,  and 
pain  in  the  side  may  be  absent  or  slight ;  the  cough  and  sputa  are 
often  present  at  the  outset,  but  the  latter  may  be  merely  viscous  or 
may  present  the  characters  of  prune  juice.    Stupor,  alternating  with  a 
constant  low  muttering  delirium,  and  associated  with  tremors  and  sub- 
sultus  tendinum,  with  a  fixed  but  vacant  expression  of  countenance, 
and  with  complete  abolition  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
also  in  some  cases  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  are  its  most  prominent 
features.    The  tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  and  sordes  form  on  the  teeth. 
Incontinence  or  retention  of  urine  are  sometimes  observed.   The  pulse 
is  small,  but  markedly  accelerated.    Sloughs  may  form  on  the  more 
prominent  parts.    These  symptoms  may  continue  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  which  usually  ends  fatally  on  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day,  or  later.    The  course  in  cases  of  recovery  is  commonly 
protracted,  and  resolution  is  very  slow. 

Wunderlich  describes,  as  a  variety  of  Pneumonia,  a  class  of  cases 
attended  with  early  breaking  down  of  lung-tissue  {Jauchigc  Pneu- 
monic), which  present  a  great  resemblance  to  the  typhoid  form.  The 

1  Hourmann  et  Dechambre,  Pneiiraonie  des  Vieillards  (Arcla.  Gen.  de  Med.  2^  Sor.  xii. 
37).  These  authors  state  that  of  49  cases  of  Pneumonia  in  ohi  people  uncomphcated  by 
disease  of  the  heart  or  brain,  21  were  latent.  It  is  almost  always  latent  wlien  occurring 
in  old  people  with  cardiac  or  cerebral  attectious.  See  also  Cruveilhier,  Anat.  Path, 
liv.  xxxii. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  epidemic  quoted  by  Grisolle,  as  described  by 
Torchet,  at  Noyors,  Mdm.  Acad.  Imp.  1838. 

Dr.  Stokes,  (loc.  cit.  p.  339)  describes  various  forms  :  (1)  As  a  complication^  of 
"Enteritis,  or  Gastro-Entcritis  ;"  (2)  As  a  complication  of  true  typhus  ;  (3)  OcculTln^^ 
in  cases  of  bad  eiysipelas  ;  (4)  Occurring  in  cases  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  ;  _(.')) 
Occurring  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens  from  excess  ;  (6)  As  a  conseipionce  of  phlebitis  ; 
(7)  As  apparently  the  sole  disease. 
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sputa  are  foetid  and  of  a  dirty  colour    The  ^eve^^^^^  TenilTlo 

?ataUm^^^^  ^^^^^^'Y  takes%lace  the  fever  subsides,  and 

he  spTa  lo^^^^^^^^  fetid  odour  and  peculiar  colour,  and  become 
s?mp  rpuru^^^^^^  I  l^ave  seen  one  fatal  case  of  this  kmd  associated 
S  dyrntery,  and  with  sloughs  in  the  mucous  membrane  o  the 
stomach.!  Some  forms  of  Pneumonia  occurring  secondarily  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  are  very  prone  to  assume  this  character. 

INTEEMITTENT  PNEUMONIA. -Among   ^1^^  ^^^^^^t^",^^^^ 

districts  the  symptoms  of  Pneumonia,  and  m  particular  the  pyrexia, 
often  assume  an  intermittent  type.  _        f^ii^wprllw  iwrpxia 

The  invasion  is  commonly  attended  with  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia 

and  sweating;  but  with  these  symptoms  of  ague  P^^--^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Pneumonia  may  simultaneously  make  their  appearance.  In  some  cases 

af?er  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  fever  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^f^  ^^^^^ 
awrexial  period  a  marked  improvement  is  said  to  take  place  m  tne 
pWcdsLs  :  the  dulness  diminishes  and  the  r^les  disappear,  while 
the  respiration  over  the  affected  part  may  be  merely  weak,  or  may  m 
some  cases  retain  the  bronchial  character.    A  second  invasion,  how- 
ever occurs  with  increased  severity  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  with  a  return  of  the  physical  signs.    The  snbsequen  inter 
missions  are  less  complete,  but  the  pyrexia  in  such      ^^^^^^^^  ^T^^f^^ 
distinctly  remittent  character,  which  may  assume  either  the  quotidian 
or  tertian  type ;  the  cessation  of  the  pneumomc  signs  m  the  early 
stages  is  however,  more  complete  in  the  latter  than  m  the  former 
^^ety    It  Is  said  that  quinine,  if  given  early,  will  cut  the  disease 
short ;  but  if  this  is  not  effected,  the  Pneumonia  tends  to  become 
double,  and  of  a  dangerous  character.2  _  ^ 

In  some  cases,  however,  of  Pneumonia  where  there  is  no  evidence 
of  malarial  infection,  the  type  of  the  pneumonic  pyrexia  is  distinctly 
intermittent,  with  apyrexial  periods  whose  duration  may  vary  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  remissions  are  attended  with  marked 
sweating,  and  also  with  an  alleviation  of  the  chief  symptoms  though 
the  physical  signs  usually  remain  unchanged  during  this  period.  Ihe 
exacerbations  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  attended  by  a  return  of 
the  rigors  which  marked  the  primary  invasion.  This  class  of  cases  is 
rare  and  the  conditions  determining  their  peculiarities  are  not  fully 
explained  In  some  instances  the  exacerbations  appear  to  be  due  to  an 
irrecnilar  procrress  of  the  Pneumonia,  but  in  others  no  determining  cause, 
either  of  the  "remissions  or  of  the  return  of  the  fever  can  be  disco vered.^ 

«  Dr  Stokes  (Cyc.  Pract.  Med.  iii.  art.  *' Ga'stritis  ")  has  also  observed  tliis  form  of 
Pneumonia  associated  with  severe  gastro-enteric  disturbance.  An  instance  of  this  form 
of  Pneumonia  is  given  by  Dr.  Laycock,  "Fetid  Bronchitis." 

2  vSec  Morehead,  Diseases  of  India,  p.  349  et  seq.  Most  of  the  other  authorities  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  quoted  in  Grisolle's  work. 

3  See  Wunderlich,  Die  Eigenwarmo  im  Krankheiten  ;  Thiemc,  Die  Intermitterende 
Pneiunonie,  Diss.,  Jona,  1865;  Griesinger,  Virchow's  Spec.  Path.  Therap.,  ii.  p.  43, 
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Pathology. 

A.  Morbid  Anatomy— The  different  anatomical  changes  whicli 
may  be  found  in  the  course  of  acute  sthenic  Pneumonia  have  been 
ordinarily  described  under  the  terms  of  Engorgement,  Bed  Hepatiza- 
tion, Grey  Hepatization,  Suppuration,  and  Resolution. 

Dr.  Stokes  has,  however,  described  a  stage  of  arterial  injection  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  engorgement,  and  characterised  by  a  brighter  colour 
and  by  dryness  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Opportunities  for  observing 
this  condition  are  extremely  rare,  and  its  very  existence  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Rokitansky  and  by  Skoda.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe  in  the  probability  that  such  a  state  may  precede 
the  subsequent  changes  of  the  inflammatory  period,  and  the  ausculta- 
tory signs  of  harsh  respiration,  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Stokes 
as  attending  it,  have  been  recognised  by  many  and  different  authors.'- 

(1)  The  stage  of  Engorgement  is  characterised  by  intense  congestion 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  and      commencing  oedema  of  the  lung. 

The  tissue  is  of  a  deep  reddish-purple  tint.  It  is  heavier  than 
natural,  and  has  lost  some  of  its  resistance  and  elasticity.  It  pits  on 
pressure,  and  is  more  easily  torn  than  a  healthy  lung.  On  section  a 
large  amount  of  blood-stained  serosity  escapes  from  the  cut  surface, 
and  in  the  earlier  stages  this  is  frothy  from  the  admixture  of  air. 
During  ^this  period  the  tissue  is  still  crepitant,  and  floats  in  water  to 
a  degree  corresponding  with  the  extent  to  which  the  condition  has 
advanced.  Under  the  microscope,  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  found  to  be  loaded  with  blood.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the 
air- vesicles  are  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  granular,  and  occasionally  they 
exhibit  a  commencing  division  of  their  nuclei :  some  exudation- 
corpuscles  may  also  be  seen  in  the  alveoli,  mingled  with  red  blood- 
corpuscles  which  have  escaped  from  the  capillaries. 

The  question  of  the  vessels  chiefly  concerned  in  the  pneumonic 
process  has  been  largely  discussed  without  any  definite  settlement 
having  been  arrived  at.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  the 
inflammatory  changes  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  bronchial  artery  as 
the  nutritive  vessel  of  the  lungs,^  and  Virchow's  observations  have 
shown  that  the  most  typical  pneumonic  changes  may  ensue  in  parts  of 
these  organs  whose  supply  from  the  pulmonary  artery  has  been  com- 
pletely arrested  by  the  occlusion  of  branches  of  this  vessel.^    It  is  by 

In  none  of  the  reported  cases  of  this  condition  with  which  I  am  acquainted  lias  the 
condition  of  the  spleen  been  mentioned. 

_  1  The  reality  of  its  existence  miist,  however,  in  part  depend  on  the  question  of  the 
increased  arterial  supply  from  the  bronchial  vessels,  since  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  does  not  give  this  tint. 

2  This  question,  according  to  Virchow,  was  first  raised  by  Boerhaave.  (See  Van  Swieten, 
Comm.  m  Aph.  Boerhaave,  ii.  712.)  It  has  also  been  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Morehead, 
Dis.  of  India,  ii.  311. 

3  Ges.  Abhand.  p.  3G9  et  seq.  Dr.  Waters  (Dis.  of  Chest,  p.  30)  believes  that  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  exclusively  distributed  to  the  walls  of  tlie  air-vesicles.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  shown  that  some  of  the  products  of  inflammation  may  escape  by  the 
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tliP  nrocess  of  congestion  so  vastly  exceeds  tliat  of  tiie  bronomai 
capuS  may  liave  no  inconsktemble  share  in  the  exudative  pro- 

iiish.  the  condition  of  hepatization. 
n  trH^^ization  is  the  term  generally  adopted  for  the  appear- 

an  e  observedfnthe  second  stage    I- f    l-f^.^^^j^^^^^?  tm 
sinks  in  water,  and  the  section  is  that  of  a  so  id  tissue.    It  is  hrm  as 
the Tnlg  had  been  artificially  injected  with  size  from  the  bronchi 
but  it  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  resistance,  it  teare  easily  and 
V.  iv.  down  into  a  nnlp  under  pressure.   Its  section  is  less  livid  than 
Safof  a  s^pl^on"^^^^^^^^  of  a  duU,  reddish-brown  tint 

"Is  ^Led^but  not  very  exactly,  mahoga^^^^ 
however  becomes  brighter  after  a  short  exposure  to  the  atmosplieie. 
It  L  also  opaque,  and  has  lost  the  glistenmg  transparency  of  ordi- 
iSmoni;  tissue.^    The  colour  is.not  absolutely  unifor^^^^^^^^ 
mmo-led  witJi  the  reddened  tint  is  a  greyish  appearance,  as  if  ^binese 
Xre  had  been  mixed  with  the  colouring  matter.   Very  Me  ser  ity 
exudes  on  section,  but  a  dirty,  rusty-loohmg  reddish  fluid  with  a 
certain  degree  of  viscidity  may  be  expressed  or  scraped  from  the 
su  face.    A  characteristic  'appearance  of  the  section  m  the  Pneumonia 
of  adults  is  the  granular  look  which  it  presents,  and  which  is  stil 
more  distinct  when  the  tissue  is  torn.    The  granulations  are  small 
and  uniform  ;  they  give  the  torn  surface  the  appearance  seen  on  the 
exterior  of  a  nutmeg,  and  they  may  easily  be  separated  on  scrapmg 
the  tissue.    This  granular  appearance  is  less  distinct  m  children,  and 
varies  also  in  degree  according  to  the  amount  of  c^dema  present 

Durincr  this  stage  the  interlobar  septa,  and  even  the  larger  bionchial 
vessels  are  still  distinct,  and  participate  but  little  in  the  inflammatory 
chancres  but  the  latter  are  sometimes  found  filled  with  solid  exudation- 
matter  '  The  vesicular  character  of  the  lung  is,  however  entirely 
destroyed,  being  replaced  by  the  granular  look  j^^^^^^^j^JJ^^^^;  . 

The  tissue  is  greatly  increased  m  weight,  and,  according  to  Gendiin, 
its  specific  gravfty  when  compared  with  that  of  healthy  lung  may  be 

as  115  or  1'9  to  1.  j   ,     xx,    r  n  4. 

The  lung  is  expanded  by  the  exndation  present  to_  the  tuUest 
capacity  of  its  normal  dimensions.  It  is  possible  also  that  it  may  some- 
^vllat  exceed  this.  The  possibility  of  its  thus  retaining  the  impress  ot 
the  ribs  has  been  largely  discussed ;  but  it  has  been  definitively 

settled  in  the  affirmative.  .  ■    ^      ■     ,^     -  a  4. 

The  pleura  almost  invariably  participates  111  the  iiiftammatory 

vpins  it  Is  -possible  that  this  may  explain  such  cases  as  those  described  by  Virchpvv;  though 
sonie'doxibt  still  remains  as  to  whether  the  bronchial  arteries  may  not  particiimte  in  the 
Tjrocess  more  than  Dr.  Waters' suggestions  would  lead  him  to  believe. 

1  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  translucency  is  preserved  111  conditions  of  collapse, 
and  that  the  dead  opacity  of  appearance  is  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  pneu- 
monic process. 

See  Appendix  C, 
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cliaiiges  when  the  part  affected  is  superficial.  It  loses  its  normal 
translucency  and  becomes  opaque,  and  it  is  generally  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fibrinous  exudation. 

When  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  has  lasted  some  days,  its  colour 
becomes  paler  and  whiter.  This  is  due  to  individual  granulations 
becoming  whiter  in  aspect,  either  singly,  or  in  groups  scattered  through 
the  surrounding  reddened  tissue  ;  and  this  change  produces  a  mottled 
look  in  the  inflamed  part.  Coincidently  with  this  change  of  colour 
there  is  a  gradually  increasing  loss  of  the  solidity  of  the  affected  tissue : 
the  exudation  liquefies,  and  more  fluid  can  be  expressed  from  the  cut 
surface,  and  the  state  may  gradually  pass  into  that  of  grey  hepatiza- 
tion, though  it  is  A^ery  questionable  whether  perfect  resolution  does 
not  often  take  place  without  the  latter  being  fully  attained. 

The  two  conditions  are,  however,  frequently  found  intermingled, 
and  the  lung  then  acquires  a  marbled  appearance  which,  as  Laennec 
remarked,  may  closely  resemble  some  forms  of  granite. 

(3)  Grey  Hepaiization.—ln  this  condition  the  cut  surface  of  the 
affected  part  is  of  a  uniform  grey  tint,  generally  presenting,  however,  a 
somewhat  greenish  or  olive  tmge.  The  redness  of  the  preceding  stage 
has  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  granular  character  has  become  less 
distinct.  The  tissue  has  lost  its  firmness  and  has  become  soft  and 
pulpy,  and  allows  a  dirty-looking,  puriform,  grey  fluid  to  be  abundantly 
exuded,  both  on  scraping  and  on  prassure.  Sometimes  a  further  stage 
of  softening  is  reached,  though  this  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
rarely  observed.  Many  minor  variations  of  appearance  are  presented 
in  this  state,  which  usually  is  found  in  persons  of  bad  constitution  or  in 
cases  where  Pneumonia  is  secondary  to  other  diseases.  The  difference 
in  the  appearances  observed  depend,  however,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  oedema  present,  and  in  the  comparative 
indistinctness  of  the  granulations.  In  some  instances  these  are  entirely 
absent,  and  the  tissue  is  uniform,  smooth,  and  glistening.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  large  amount  of  serum  may  escape  on  pressure,  con- 
taining but  few  solid  elements,  and  not  presenting,  therefore,  the 
milky,  puriform  detritus  usually  observed.  Such  conditions  are  not 
uncommon  in  cases  of  Pneumonia  proving  fatal  in  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease,  when  attendant  oedema  of  the  lung  complicates  the 
inflammatory  process.  In  some  instances  also  this  condition  appears 
capable  of  remaining  for  some  time  in  a  chronic  state,  when  it  may  form 
one  of  the  stages  of  transition  between  acute  and  chronic  Pneumonia. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  some  forms  of  phthisis,  but  it  is  also  seen 
independently  of  the  complication  with  tubercles.  The  consolidated 
lung  still  retains  the  grey  marbled  appearance,  and  some  serosity  may 
escape  on  pressure,  but  the  tissue  gradually  acquires  a  more  resisting 
character,  and  does  not  break  down  easily  into  detritus.^ 

^  I  doul)t  much  whotlier  cheesy  changes  in  the  exudation,  as  described  hy  Nienieyoi-, 
are  commonly  observed  in  this  fonn  of  Pneumonia,  independently  of  tubercular  forma- 
tions m  the  walls  of  the  air-vesiclcs.  Such  an  event  may  be  possible,  but  1  believe  that 
cheesy  masses  commonly  found  in  such  lungs  in  phthisical  patients  are  usually,  though 
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(4)  Supmration  of  the  Lung.-ln  this  state  the  limg  presents  a 
ve  lower  appearance  than  that  seen  in  the  grey  hepatization,  llie 
nnriai  character  is  lost,  and  a  diffluent  puriform  fluid  exudes  from 
Se^ut  smSce.    The  whole  tissue  of  the  lung  is  softened  and  pulpy, 
and  hTeaks  down  with  the  greatest  facility  under  very  sligh  pressure, 
and  it  may  thus  give  rise  tS  tlie  false  impression  that  an  abscess  has 
been  foimed.    The  condition  is  not,  however,  specificaUy  distm- 
ouished  from  either  of  those  last  named,  in  respect  of  the  changes  m 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  since  pus-cells  are  present  m  all  stages  ol  tne 
pnerSnonic  process;  and  the  greater  degree  of  softness  and  the  changes 
of  colour  observed  in  the  so-caUed  grey  hepatization  and  suppuration 
of  the  luncT  are  only  due  to  the  increasing  antemia  caused  by  tne 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  products  of  inflammation  m  the  interior 
of  the  air-vesicles,  and  by  the  progressive  degrees  of  fatty  degene- 
ration in  the  cell-forms  thus  produced:  while  the  gradual  softening  is 
attributable  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  previously  solidified  exudation. 

(5)  Durino-  the  stage  of  Resolution  the  liquefied  exudation  matter, 
and  the  cell-forms  which  have  degenerated  and  broken  down,  are 
oraduaUy  absorbed.    The  expectoration  is  often  m  such  cases  so 
insio-nificant  as  by  no  means  to  account  for  the  ehmmation  m  this 
manner  of  these  products,  and  the  greater  part  must  necessarily  be 
removed  by  absorption.    Opportunities  for  the  observation  of  lungs 
in  this  condition  are  rare.     I  once  found,  three  weeks  after  the 
physical  signs  had  disappeared,  a  considerable  amount  of  oedema  re- 
maining in  the  affected  parts,  together  with  a  marked  loss  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  tissue.^  .   -,  n  mi 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  that  Pneumonia  has  been  described 
as  a  disease  of  intra-uterine  life.    F.  Weber^  mentions  it  as  existing 
in  two  forms,  a  white  hepatization  and  a  red.    The  former,  however, 
is  now  crenerally  considered  to  be  a  syphilitic  affection.    The  red 
hepatization  of  intra-uterine  life  occurs  as  a  lobar  Pneumonia.    It  is 
most  commonly  met  with  during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  which 
Weber  believes  may  produce  blood-poisoning  in  the  mother  before 
delivery.*    The  lung  is  very  much  gorged  with  blood,  and  is  softer 
than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  red  hepatization,  though  resembling  the 


not  invariably,  the  result  of  a  secondary  tubercular  growth.  The  discussion  of  this 
question,  however,  belongs  to  that  of  Phthisis,  and  cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

1  It  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  that  this  condition  is  not  a  true  suppuration  of  the 
lune"  as  stated  by  Gluge,  and  certainly  it  does  not  specihcally  differ  from  the  previous 
stages  since  pus-cells  are  produced  throughout  the  whole  pneumonic  process.  Ihe 
fiuestion  is  one  of  terms  rather  than  of  a  reality,  but  as  the  contents  of  the  air- vesicles 
are  more  purely  puriform  than  in  the  earlier  stages,  there  appears  to  mo  to  be  no  objection 
to  retaining  the  expression.  _  .  •  r     .  n-  -i 

^  An  accident  prevented  my  making  a  microscopic  examination  ot  this  lung,  bimilar 
conditions  have  been  described  by  Laennec  and  Grisolle.  Laennec's  description  of  the 
process  is  very  minute,  and  subdivided  according  to  the  different  stages.  It  would  appear, 
however  doubtful  whether  these  can  be  so  perfectly  defined  as  was  attempted  by  him. 

3  Path.  Anat.  des  Ncugeb.  iind  Siiuglinge,  ii.  41  et  seq. 

*  Porster  (Handb.  der  Path.  Anat.,  2d  Ed.  ii.  248)  says  that  he  has  mot  with  this 
change  under  similar  circumstances. 
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Pneumonia  found  in  some  conditions  of  blood  dyscrasia.  Tlie  disease 
usually  proves  fatal  within  a  few  hours  after  birth. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  a  pneumonic  lung^  is  at  once 
sufficient  to  sliow  that  the  inflammatory  products  are  almost  entirely 
accumulated  in  the  interior  of  the  air- vesicles.  This  is  seen  in 
Fig.  A  (x  100  diam.);  and  the  same  appearance  persists  throughout 


Fig.  a. 


all  the  stages  of  the  process,  including  that  of  grey  hepatization,  in 
which,  as  originally  remarked  by  Gluge/^  the  elastic  fibres  are  still 
distinct.  The  walls  of  the  vesicles  are,  however,  somewhat  swollen, 
but  this  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries, 
and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  intersticial  growth  or  exudative 
process  within  or  external  to  them.  In  some  parts,  h  h,  in  hardened 
preparations,  the  contained  masses  of  cells  separate  from  the  walls  of 
the  air-vesicles,  leaving  the  latter  intact, 

"When  examined  with  a  higher  power  (Figs.  B  and  C,  x  700),  the  alveoli 
are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  considerable  variety  of  cell-ibrms  held 
together  by  a  tenacious  material,  and  mingled  with  a  number  of  free 
red  blood-corpuscles  (Fig.  B,  I).  The  amount  of  these  latter,  however, 
vanes  greatly,  but  in  some  instances  it  may  be  so  excessive  as  to 

^       '^}}^^-  ^"^'J'"''t  SCO  also  Dr.  Da  Costa,  "Aiiier.  Journ.  Microscop.  Science,"  1855; 
and  Riiicmeisch,  "  Lolirb.  der  Path.  Gowobelelire." 
2  Anat.  Micj-oscox).  1838. 
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form  a  large  proportion  of  the  material  filling  tlie  alveoli.  In  the 
earUer  stages  of  the  process,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alveoli  and 


Fig.  B. 


smaller  bronchioles  are  seen  in  different  stages  of  transformation  and 
proliferation.     They  are  greatly  enlarged,  measuring  irom  tsoo  to 


Fig.  C. 

or  ^Vf>  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  tend  to  assume  the 
round  form,  but  some  (Fig.  J),  ah  d)  are  at  times  irregular  in 
shape.    They  are  for  the  most  part  very  granular.^ 

^  In  Figs.  B  and  C,  the  preparations  from  which  the  drawings  were  made  were  put  tip 
in  Canada  balsam  or  Damara  gnm,  and  the  antecedent  modes  of  preparation  (immersion 
in  turpentine  and  chloroform)  dissolved  out  the  fat  granules. 
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In  the  early  stages  tliey  are  cloudy  and  opaque,  but  tliey  clear  witli 
acetic  acid,  showing  that  they  contain  an  excess  of  fibrinous  matter ; 
but  as  the  process  advances,  the  granular  character  is  mainly  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  fat  drops  in  their  interior.  The  nuclei  in  these  cells  are 
sometimes  single,  and  show  a  distinct  nucleolus  (Fig.  B,  a;  Fig.  D,  acc); 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  nuclei  may  be  seen  in  all  stages 
of  multiplication  and  division  (Fig.  C,hh;  Fig.  J),h  e  d),  until  several 


nuclei  are  found  accumulated  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  (Fig.  D,  /). 
Large  cells  may,  however,  at  times  be  found  in  other  conditions  in 
which  the  nucleus  has  disappeared,  and  the  cell  may  only  present  a 
clear  hyaline  cavity  in  its  interior,  which  gradually  increases  in  size 
until,  in  some  instances,only  a  narrow  margin  of  the  granular  cell  contents 
is  seen  surrounding  the  central  space  (Fig.  C,  c;  Fig.  D,  k  k).  Together 
with  these  there  are  seen  various  forms  of  pyoid  cells,  some  of  which 
present  one,  and  others  two  nuclei  or  more  (Fig.  D,  /).  They  are 
smaller  than  the  foregoing,  and  average  from  -j^nnj-  to  xsW  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  the  nuclei  vary  in  size  from  to  -spVo-  of  an  inch. 

Many  round  cells  are  also  seen  in  which  no  nucleus  is  apparent  (Fig. 
D,  h).  Some  of  these  correspond  in  appearance  with  that  presented  by 
the  nuclei  of  the  larger  cells  ;  others  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to 
lymphoid  cells  or  to  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  others  again 
are  larger  than  these  (Fig.  D,  i).  The  whole  of  these  cells  are  finely  or 
coarsely  granular,  the  granules  being  mainly  of  a  fatty  nature.  They 
are  often  stained  by  imbibed  hematine,  and  in  the  later  stages 
pigment  granules  tend  to  accumulate  in  increasing  mmibers  in  their 
interior.  They  are  seen  in  Figs.  B,  C,  to  be  irregularly  scattered  among 
the  larger  epithelial  cells. 

As  the  process  advances,  the  granule  cells  become  more  nume- 
rous, and  the  epithelial  cells  in  great  measure  disappear.    This  is 
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due  to  the  fatty  disintegration  of  the  latter,  which  may  be  seen 
all  stages  oAhis  cha^nge,  large  tracts  being  filled  with  <3oarser 
av.nl  ceUs   and  with  the  compound  granular  l)odies_  of  Gluge^ 
5^^^^^^^^^  and  their  nuclei  are  set  free,  until  he  interiors  of 

tl  ralveoli  are  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  smaller-sized  round 


Fig.  E. 


nacleated  and  non-nucleated  cells  (Rg.  E)  m  which  large  quantities 
of  fat  granules  become  accumulated.    These  appearances  are_  most 
common  when  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization  is  reached  ;  ^ut  similar 
conditions  are  often  foSnd  in  parts  which  to  the  naked  eye  still  present 
the  aspect  of  red  hepatization.    In  the  earlier  periods  the  eel  s  are 
a-lutiuated  together  by  a  material  of  a  cohesive  nature  which  is 
uluaUy  considered  to  be  fibrin,  but  of  the  nature  of  which  no  v^^^^^ 
precise  chemical  proof  has  been  afforded  ;i  but  it  may  sometimes 
present  a  fine  network  like  that  seen  in  whipped  fibrin  from  the 
blood.    Its  cohesive  nature  is,  however  distinctly  seen  m  the  fact 
that  the  granules  may  be  scraped  or  washed  out  entire  from  the  cut 
surface,  and  these  not  infrequently  present  the  form  of  casts  of  the 
smaller  bronchi  and  infundibula,  and  consist  of  masses  of  the  cells 
now  described.     If  a  section  of  the  lung  m  this  state  be  carefully 
washed  over  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  cells  are  seen  still  remaining 
between  and  imbedded  among  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  alveoli,  mingled 

1  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pneumonic  process,  during  the  period  of  engorgement,  the 
air-vcsiclcs  are  loaded  with  a  clear  hut  very  tenacious  iluid  which,  however,  becomes 
cloudy  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  lJuring  the  height  ot  the  consolulatiou  acetic  acid 
effects  a  partial  clearing  of  the  cfiuscd  miiterinl,  while  during  the  stage  of  luiucfoction  the 
qualities  of  this  fluid  in  respect  to  the  reaction  with  acetic  acid  revert  to  the  first  stage. 
(Rindfleisch,  Lehrbuch  der  Path.  Gewebelehre,  363. ) 
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with  an  adventitious  network  of  a  fibrinous  nature  (Fig.  F),  These 
fibres  have  not,  liowevcr,  the  definite  outline  and  the  regular  arrange- 
ment seen  in  the  process  of  growth  which  characterises  tul^ercular 
formation,  and,  though  in  section  some  cells  are  seen  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  no  intersticial  growth 
appears  to  take  place  in  these  during  the  process  of  acute  Pneumonia. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  process  the  material  holding  the  cells  to- 
gether loses  much  of  its  cohesive  properties,  and  becomes  more  fluid, 


Fig.  F. 


EUld,  together  with  the  cell-forms  observed,  great  numbers  of  free  oil 
globules  and  of  granules  of  protein  matter  become  apparent.  In 
this  stage,  scrapings  of  the  tissue  yield  only  cells  and  a  tenacious 
fluid,  and  neither  the  granules  nor  the  casts  of  the  bronchi  can  be 
separated  entire. 

The  full  discussion  of  the  pathology  of  these  processes,  involving  as 
it  does  the  whole  question  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  of  tissues  in 
inilammatiou,  can  necessarily  be  only  brie|ly  dwelt  upon  here.  The 
points  of  greatest  interest  in  relation  to  it  are  those  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  exudation  process,  and  tlie  origin  of  the  cells  which  are 
produced  in  such  excess  in  the  interior  of  the  air- vesicles.  Until  the 
publication  of  Cohnlieiin's  researches,  the  opinion  generally  received 
was  that  of  Virchow,  that  the  coagulable  material  was  derived  from 
blood-plasma,  changed  during  its  passage  through  the  inflamed  tissues, 
and  that  the  cell-forms  found  were  the  result  of  increased  growth  from 
pre-existing  tissues.  Cohnheim'si  statement,  tliat  the  so-called  pus- 
cells  in  inflammatory  processes  consist  chiefly  of  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  which  have  passed  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels, 
has  been  _  absolutely  adopted  by  Professor  Axel  Key^  in  respect  to 
I  neumonia,  though  liere  the  kind  of  proof  obtainable 'in  the  mesentery 

^  Sec  Appendix  D. 

1S09^'452)"'  l^''-        Moore  (Med.  Times  and  Giucttc, 
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and  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog  is  necessarily  wanting  That  such  a 
passao-e  takes  place  in  these  parts  in  the  frog  can  be  easily  verihed,  but 
that  this  migration  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  the  sole  source  of  the 
vast  increase  of  cells  found  in  inflamed  parts  appears  to  me  incon- 
sistent with  facts.  I  believe  that  all  the  cells  and  nuclear  elements 
(centres  of  nutrition)  of  a  tissue  participate  in  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, and  multiply  in  number  by  division. 

The  illustrations  which  I  have  given  of  these  processes  during  Pneu- 
monia are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  confirm  this  proposition,  and  the 
same  fact  may  be  abundantly  seen  in  the  frog's  mesentery,  where,_  in 
parts  when  no  escape  of  corpuscles  from  the  blood-vessels  is  taking 
place,  and  even  before  this  process  has  commenced,  a  great  increase 
of  the  nuclei  in  the  tissue  may  be  observed  without  a  single  corpuscle 
having  migrated  from  elsewhere  into  such  parts. 

The  tendency  of  all  irritative  growth  is  to  approximate  to  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  primary  or  lymphoid  cell-forms,  and  hence 
"pus-cells."  which  in  some  cases  are  undistinguishable  from  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  are  produced  wherever  rapid  growth  of  this 
nature  occurs.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  while  a  number  of  the  cells 
in  the  pulmonary  alveoli  may  be  those  which  have  escaped  from  the 
blood-vessels  of  this  part,  another  series  are  produced  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  which  in  their  final  stages  are  undistinguishable 
from  the  former,^ 

With  respect  to  the  exudation,  it  may  be  held,  when  spontaneously 
coagulable,  to  consist  mainly  of  the  blood-plasma ;  but  the  condition 
of  this  product  in  the  early  stages  of  Pneumonia  suggests  at  least  a 
doubt  whether  it  is  merely  a  transudation,  or  not  rather,  as  Yirchow 
has  taught,  that  it  owes  some  of  its  properties  or  transformations  which 
it  has  undergone  during  its  passage  through  the  inflamed  tissues. 

The  terminations  of  acute  Pneumonia  in  abscess  and  gangrene  are 
very  rare. 

Abscess^  is  probably  the  rarer  of  these.    It  is  due  directly  to  the 

1  That  a  local  production  of  -wliite  corpuscles  takes  place  either  in  the  lymphatics  or 
in  the  blood-vessels  (and  proljablyin  both)  of  aninflaniod  part,  is,  I  think,  probable  from 
the  great  increase  of  these  in  the  blood  generally,  If  this  were  not  the  case  their  exit  at 
the  seat  of  inflammation  ought  largely  to  diminish  their  relative  number  in  the  systemic 
blood,  whereas  precisely  the  reverse  is  observed. 

2  Huss  estimates  its  frequency  as  once  in  50  or  60  cases  ;  Laemiec  only  saw  fiye 
instances,  but  he  probably  oveiTated  their  frccpieucy  as  diagnosed  by  physical  signs. 
Chomel  met  with  it  three  "times  ;  Louis,  Andral,  and  Grisolle  have  each  observed  only 
one  instance.  Morehead  (loc.  cit.)  in  189  cases  only  found  five  instances.  Of  twenty- 
five  cases  collected  by  Grisolle  from  different  sources,  eight  occurred  above  aitat.  70,  twelve 
above  tetat.  50,  and  three  above  ajtat.  45.  Accordin<;  to.  the  statementaoi  ^arthez  and  Eilliet, 
and  of  all  other  authors,  abscesses  are  very  rare  in  the  primary  Pneumonia  of  childhood, 
contrasting  in  this  respect  with  the  eticcts  of  Broncho-pneumonia.  They  ap]U'ar  to  be 
proportionately  more  frcrpient  in  Pneumonia  of  the  upper  than  in  tliat  of  tlie  lower  lobes, 
esjiecially  when  the  relative  liability  of  lliesc  ])arts  of  the  lung  to  the  primary  disease  is 
considered.  Multiple  abscesses  are  most  comiuonly  the  result  of  pyajmia,  and  have  been 
dtiscribed  under  this  head.  (Sec  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.)  Rare  instances  may  be  found  of 
abscesses  in  the  lung  caused  by  those  formed  in  the  different  organs  of  the  abtlominal 
ciivity  perforating  tlie  diaphrngm.  Several  case.?  of  this  kind  have  been  collected  by  Dr. 
.Stokes,  (See  also  Ulcer  of  Stomach,  Vol.  II.)  Foreign  bodiea  entering  the  lung  arc 
also  an  occasionnl  c.nuse. 
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breaking  clown  of  tlie  lung-tissue,  and  it  is  most  commonly  found 
in  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  grey  hepatization.  The  size  of  such 
abscesses  varies  from  that  of  a  bean  or  a  pea  to  a  cavity  of  some  inches 
in  diameter.i  They  may  in  rare  instances  give  rise  to  pneumothorax, 
and  a  case  is  reported  of  an  opening  being  effected  into  the  peri- 
cardium.2  They  are  sometimes  found  surrounded  by  a  thickened  wall 
of  false  membrane,  but  more  commonly  they  merely  form  irregular 
excavations  in  the  softened  tissue  which  may  hang  in  irregular  necro- 
tising  rags  in  their  interior. 

Gangrene  has  been  already  stated  to  be  rare  in  acute  primary 
Pneumonia,  but  its  occasional  occurrence  seems  to  be  indisputable.'^ 
It  may  invade  considerable  tracts  of  tissue.  The  distinction  between 
some  forms  of  grey  hepatization  and  true  gangrene  . is  not  always  very 
sharply  defined.  The  former  may  be  found  rapidly  breaking  do\A'n 
into  a  pulpy  detritus  of  a  dirty  and  blackened  appearance,  but  want- 
ing the  characteristic  odour  of  a  gangrenous  lung.  Such  states  appear 
to  occur  most  commonly  in  persons  of  bad  constitution  or  under  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  blood-poisoning.^  This  state  corresponds  with  the 
Ichorous  {Jduchige)  Pneumonia  of  Wunderlich,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  already  made.  The  condition  is  usually  accompanied  by  intense 
typhoid  prostration,  and  the  Pneumonia  only  appears  to  be  part  of  a 
constitutional  state  which  is  of  the  extremest  gravity. 

When  true  gangrene  takes  place,  the  part  affected  is  dark  and 
stinking,  and  is  commonly  reduced  to  a  pulpy  debris.  The  gan- 
grenous fragments  are  not  infrequently  found  floating  in  a  pseudo- 
cavity  amid  foetid  putrilage.  Huss  attributes  its  origin  to  thrombosis 
occurring  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery — a  view  originally 
entertained  by  Carswell ;  ^  but  in  some  instances  it  may  be  due  to  the 
directly  destructive  effect  of  the  inflammatory  process  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  tissue,  or  to  an  arrest  of  the  circulation  by  the  excessive 
accumulation  of  its  products  in  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles.  The 
portions  affected  are  commonly  surrounded  by  tissue  in  a  state  of  grey 
hepatization. 

1  A  remarkable  case  of  the  cicatrisation  of  an  al^scess  is  reported  by  Dr.  Stokes. 
Laennec  describes  one  involving  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  and  lower  lobes. 

2  Beclard,  Bull.  Soc.  Anat.  1863,  p.  356.  (Grisolle.) 

3  Andral,  Clin.  Med.,  obs.  vol.  iii.  63  and  68.  Willigk  (Prager  Vieiieljahresch.  xxxviii. 
p.  13)  found  gangrene  in  52  out  of  583  post-mortems  of  Pneumonia=3-3  per  cent.  It 
occurred  in  3-6  per  cent,  of  the  males,  and  2-9  per  cent,  of  the  females.  Huss,  in  2,166 
cases  of  Pneumonia,  met  with  only  12  instances  :  all  were  in  males,  agedfronr  35  to  55, 
and  all  the  cases  were  in  patients  of  exhausted  constitutions.  Dr.  AVest  (loc.  cit.  p.  318) 
says  that  "the  lung  in  childhood  shows  a  much  greater  tendency  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
gangrene  than  in  adiilt  age."  This  tendency,  however,  is  not  seen  in  the  acute 
Pneumonia  of  children,  and  instances  of  such  an  occurrence  only  occur  singly  in  the 
works  of  different  authors.  (See  Steffen,  loc.  cit.)  Ziemssen  (loc.  cit.)  met  with  only  one 
case  out  of  201  instances  of  primary  Pneumonia  in  chihh'en. 

*  See  a  case  by  Bamberger  (Deutsche  Klinik,  1850,  115)  of  Pneumonia  of  this  nature 
passing  into  abscess.  It  occurred  five  days  after  parturition.  A  case  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Laycock  (Fetid  Bronchitis,  ]>.  27)  of  acute  gangrenous  Piu;umonia  destroying  nearly 
the  whole  of  one  lung,  and  proving  fatal  within  a  month.  Tubercles  were  jjresent  in 
this  case. 

lUust.  Eleiii.  Forms  of  Disease,  art.  "Mortilication." 
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Site— The  most  frequent  seat  of  acute  primary  Pneumonia  is  in  tlie 

"et'ss  tf'^^'e^j'o^  the  affection  of  the  right  lung,  indepen- 
dentiror  the  seatV  th^  disease  over  that  of  the  left  is  vanously 
stated  by  different  observers  ^  m  the  proportions  of  5  to  d  or  /  to^ . 
This  predominance  of  the  right  side  over  the  left  exists  from  t  e 
earliest  infancy,  "but  diminishes  somewhat  with  advancing  age.  llie 
same  relative  proportions  obtain  equally  for  both  sexes..  _ 

The  lower  lobe  is  affected  more  frequently  than  the  upper  m  botn 
luncs  collectively  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  2.^  The  proportion 
remains  nearly  the  same  for  childhood^  and  adult  age;  but  m  more 
advanced  periods  of  life  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  invasion  oi 
the  upper  lobes.  This  proportion,  however,  according  to  Dr.  btolces, 
varies  from  year  to  year,  and  it  appears  also  to  be  sometimes  in- 
fluenced by  epidemic  causes,  rendering  the  upper  lobe  more  liable  to 

suffer  than  the  lower.  .     r-  .i  i  v  • 

In  relation  to  the  lung  affected,  Pneumoma  of  the  upper  lobe  is 
sincvularly  more  common  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lung,^  and  with 
a  rdative  frequency  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  affections  of  the  two  sides,  when  considered  independently 
of  the  locality  of  the  inflammation.  .  i 

The  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  still  less  frequently  atiected. 
Dr  Walshe  states  that  Pneumonia  having  this  site  is  usually  either 
the  result  of  endocarditis,  or  that  it  depends  on  blood-poisonmg. 

Double  Pneumonia  is  comparatively  much  less  frequent  than  the 
unilateral  affection,  except  in  the  case  of  Broncho-pneumonia.  The 
liability  of  old  people  and  children  to  this  form  of  the  disease  has, 
however,  led  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  frequency  with  which  both 
lungs  may  suffer.     It  is  comparatively  rare  that  both  lungs  are 

1  Huss,  of  2,616  cases,  found  53  per  cent,  in  the  right  lung,  32  per  cent  in  the  left, 
andZb  erneumoniaiiil5percent.  GrisoUe,  in  1,430  cases  collected  irom  various 
authors!  found  742  cases  in  the  right  lung,  426  in  the  left,  and  double  Pneumonia  m 
962     The  latter  niimher  he  regards  as  doubtful.  .      ^  <■ 

2  Hourmana  and  Uechanibre  found  in  old  people  the  proportionate  frequency  ot 
rneuraonia  of  the  right  lung  to  that  of  the  left,  as  34  to  27.  , 

^  This  is  Andral's  statement.  Wunderlich,  in  a  calculation  of  660  cases  from  diflereut 
authors,  gives  the  following  numbers  Lower  lobes,  397  cases  ;  ^ir.per  lobes,  180  cases  ; 
akction  of  a  whole  lung,  83  cases.  Grisolle,  from  a  calculation  ot  264  cases,  gives  the 
proportions  as-lower  lobe,  133  ;  upper,  101  ;  middle  lobe,  30  cases 

4  Barthez  and  Rilliet  (i.  516)  found  in  122  cases:  Upper  lobe  42;  lower  lobe,  65; 
affpcliim  of  the  whole  lung,  3  ;  double  Pneumoma,  12  cases.  _  ,    ,  , 

'  5  Grisolle  states  that  Pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe  in  tlie  right  lung  is  two  and  a  lalf 
times  more  common  than  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  The  observations  of  other 
authorities  show  a  still  more  striking  dilierencc.  Barth  states  the  re  ative  frequency  oi 
Pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  to  that  of  the  lelt  as  18  to  1;  Briquet  as 
18  to  4  :  Barthez  and  Eilliet  as  9  to  1.  Ziemssen  m  234  cases  gives  the  following 
numbers — Eight  side  collectively,  126  cases,  upper  lobe,  57  ;  lower  lobe,  55  ;  middle  lobe, 
14     Loft  side  collectively,  106  cases ;  upper  lobe,  27  ;  lower  lobe,  79. 

8  The  proportion  of  15  percent,  given  by  Huss  represents  nearly  the  average  frequency 
of  its  occurrence,  but  the  smnller  numbers  of  some  observers  show  dill'erent  ratios. 
Grisolle  states  its  frequency  to  bo  11  per  cent.  The  Vienna  returns  for  1860 
T)lace  it  at  5  per  cent.  Barth,  in  125  cases,  at  6  percent.  Willigk,  on  the  other  hand, 
loc.  cit.,  found  double  Pneumonia  in  60  per  cent. 
VOL.  in.  X  X 
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attacked  simultaneously,  and  the  invasion  of  one  is  commonly  se- 
condary in  point  of  time  to  that  of  the  other.  No  difference  appears 
to  exist  in  the  relative  liability  of  either  side  to  be  followed  by  the 
attack  in  the  opposite  lung. 

The  Mode  of  progressive  Extension  of  the  disease  is  usually  direct 
from  the  site  first  implicated.  Exceptions  to  this,  however,  occur 
when  the  opposite  side  suffers  subsequently,  and  also  sometimes 
when  the  upper  lobe  is  invaded  after  the  disease  has  commenced  in 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  same  side.  It  is  also  not  very  uncommon  in 
fatal  cases  to  find  disseminated  nodules  of  pneumonic  change,  varying 
in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  a  walnut,  scattered  irregularly  around,  and 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  larger  mass,  and 
separated  from  it  by  apparently  sound,  or  sometimes  by  unduly 
hypergemic  tissue. 

The  Bate  of  Evolution  of  the  different  stages  of  the  process  appears 
to  be  very  variable.  A  lung  may  remain  in  a  condition  of  red  hepa- 
tization during  eight  or  ten  days,  or  even  for  some  weeks  ;  while  in 
others  the  condition  of  grey  hepatization  may  be  found  as  early  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day.^  Both  Laennec  and  Huss  consider  the  stage  of 
engorgement  to  last  from  one  to  three  days ;  whether  it  can  persist 
longer  than  this  without  producing  some  consolidation  of  lung  is, 
however,  doubtful.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
elapse  before  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation  become  apparent; 
but  the  duration  of  the  stage  of  engorgement  may  be  so  short  that 
a  large  tract  of  lung  may  be  consolidated  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  first  rigor.2  'Xlie  duration  of  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  was 
stated  by  Laennec  to  vary  from  one  to  three  days,  and  of  suppuration 
from  two  to  six  days.  Huss  reckons  the  former  as  lasting  from  five 
to  seven  days.   The  periods  of  resolution  have  been  already  referred  to. 

The  terminations  in  abscess  or  gangrene  usually  occur  at  later 
periods  ;  but  even  the  latter,  as  has  been  already  stated,  may  be  found 
very  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  Pathogenesis  of  acute  primary  Pneumonia  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.^ 
Two  opposite  theories  have  been  advanced  respecting  its  origni,  both 
of  which  are  supported  by  certain  facts  and  are  opposed  by  others. 
These  theories  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  following  terms  :— 
(1)  That  Pneumonia  is  a  "  specific  "  fever,  of  which  tlie  disease  m 
the  lung  is  only  a  local  effect. 

1  T  liavc  seen  tliis  in  a  child  under  ■xX.  1,  when  the  disease  hegan  acutely.  Laennec, 
(Forl)cs'  Trans,  p.  206),  states  that  the  stage  of  inirulent  infiltration  may  be  readied  m 
tliirty-six  lioiirs. 

Dr.  Stokes,  loc.  cit.,  p.  120,  remarks  that  in  snnic  instances  of  typhoid  pneumonia 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  antecedent  stage  of  engorgement,  hut  that  the  lung  may  become 
solid  without  any  crepitant  rale  preceding  this  cliaiige.  He  further  observes,  however, 
that  this  rapidity  of  progress  is  not  common  in  tlic  sthenic  forms  of  the  disease.^ 

3  See  csiicciaHy  on  this  point  a  clinical  lecture  by  Dr.  Parkes,  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  18(30,  i.  187. 
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(2)  That  it  is  a  purely  local  disease,  of  which  the  pyrexial  and  other 
phenomena  observed  are  only  the  immediate  ^o^sequences 
^  The  second  hypothesis,  as  such,  appears  to  be  scarcely  a  tenable  one, 
and  even  the  first  appears  to  require  some  modihcation. 

The  arouments  in  favour  of  the  first  hypothesis  are  mainly  derived 
from  the  "comparative  rarity  of  discoverable  causes  for  the  ongm  ot 
Pneumonia,!  and  from  the  suddenness  of  the  crisis  while  the  mtiam- 
mation  is  still  at  its  height. 

The  question  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  already 
considered  under  the  head  of  etiology.  It  appears,  however,  deserving 
of  remark  that  the  theory  of  a  "  specific  "  cause  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained for  Pneumonia  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  term  is 
employed  for  the  contagious  pyrexial  diseases.  The  causes  of  Pneu- 
monia are  manifold,  and  the  disease  may  originate  under  such 
diverse  conditions,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  any 

single  blood-poison.  •    .   '      i  ■  •+„ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  probable  hypothesis  to  explain  its 
oric^in  is  that  of  an  altered  composition  of,  or  the  existence  of  some 
morbid  material  in,  the  blood,  which  from  its  special  qualities  may 
affect  a  particular  organ,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  may,  under  local  pre- 
disposing causes,  excite  inflammation  in  that  part  ot  the  system  which 
in  any  given  individual  is  the  most  liable  to  suffer  as  a  locus  mmoris 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  antecedent  symptoms, 
the  malaise,  the  pains  in  the  limbs,  the  headache,  and  the  sHght 
iaundice  occasionally  observed,  may  be  due  to  the  blood  alteration ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  ot 
cases  the  outbreak  of  the  pneumonic  fever  is  sudden,  without  being 
preceded  by  any  of  these  prodromata.  The  "nature  of  the  alterations  m 
the  blood  capable  of  producing  the  disease  are,  like  those  of  all  other 
spontaneous  inflammations,  entirely  unknown ;  and  the  hypothesis  ot 
an  antecedent  condition  of  hyperinosis  advanced  by  Naumann^  seems 
to  be  disproved  by  some  of  Zimmermaim's  analyses.  It  would  appear 
indeed  from  these  that  the  excess  of  fibrine  observed  m  the  blood  of 
pneumonic  patients  is  almost  entirely  a  secondary  phenomenon  and 
that  it  is,  as  Virchow  affirms,  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  ot  the 
inflammatory  process  in  the  lung,^ 

1  It  has  already  been  stated  (see  Eticdogy)  that  experimental  attempts  at  the  produc- 
tion of  a  disci^  roscmbliug  acute  primary  Pneumonia  by  direct  irritation  of  the  lung, 

^'%^Vr''ebnSse^  [md'studien  aus  der  Med.  Clin,  zu  Bonn,  1S58.  Naumaun  has  afforded 
no  direct  proof  of  an  increase  of  fibrino  in  the  blood  antecedent  to  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  He  says,  however,  that  symptoms  resembling  the  prodromata  of  pneumonia 
are  sometimes  associated  with  hyperinosis.  ,  +•    f  n  i     a     •  e 

»  Thus  in  "  Prager  Viertcljahresch."  1852,  vol.  xxxv.,  in  a  patient  bled,  alter  signs  of 
the  staf'e'of  engorgement  had  lasted  five  days,  the  blood  contained  only  1-13  per  1,000  of 
fibrine."  Tn  a  venesection  practised  36  hours  later,  and  when  signs  of  consolidation  had 
supervened,  the  fibrine  amounted  to  4'41  per  1,000,  and  in  a  third  venesection  practised 
after  6  days  it  had  risen  to  7-16  per  1,000.  Zimmermanu  arguea  further,  that  this  rapidly 
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The  theory  of  hyperinosis  as  a  cause  of  Pneumonia  has  also  but 
little  support  in  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated, 
for  though  it  is  a  not  uncommon  complication  of  acute  rheumatism,  in 
which  this  condition  of  blood  is  present,  it  also  occurs  in  other 
diseases  when  the  amount  of  fibrine  is  below  the  normal  standard,^ 
and  in  some  of  these,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  the  supervention  of  pneu- 
monia increases  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood.^ 

It  would  appear  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  diseases  with 
which  Pneumonia  may  be  associated,  that  many,  and  prubably  dif- 
ferent, blood-poisons  may  have  the  power  of  exciting  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

That  the  lungs  should  be  especially  liable  to  become  affected  by 
causes  of  this  nature  cannot  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  when  we 
consider  the  importance  of  their  functions  as  purifying  agents  of  the 
blood.  Nor  does  it  seem  improbable,  from  the  complexity  of  the 
lymphatic  structures  which  they  contain,  that  other  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  in  addition  to  its  mere  aeration,  may  be 
accomplished  by  their  means,  though  of  the  nature  of  these  changes 
we  are  as  yet  ignorant. 

The  lung,  from  its  embryological  development  and  anatomical  cha- 
racters, is  closely  allied  to  the  glandular  organs,  and  it  is  on  these  that 
blood-poisons  produce  their  most  marked  effects.  It  is  further  to  be 
noted  that  other  organs  of  this  class  are  not  unfrequently  simultaneously 

increasing  quantity  of  fibrine  in  tlie  blood,  in  the  later  stages  of  Pneumonia,  is  not  due  to 
venesection,  for  in  other  cases  bled  fo7-  the  first  time  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  eighth 
days  respectively  the  fibrine  amounted  to  7"2,  8-0,  9-1,  and  9-6  per  1,000.  Also  in 
"Analyse  des  Blutcs,"  p.  370,  he  has,  as  the  result  of  more  extended  observations, 
found  that  in  eight  cases  of  commencing  Pneumonia  the  blood  contained  either  a  normal 
or  a  less  than  normal  amount  of  fibrine.  In  eight  other  cases  where  venesection  was  prac- 
tised within  the  first  24  hours,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  was  between  3  and  7'5  per  1,000, 
and  iu  eight  other  cases,  the  blood  in  the  second  24  hours  of  the  disease  contained  fibrine 
A'arying  from  3  to  7  "5  per  1,000.  Zimmermann's  method  of  analysis  leads  him  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  fibrine  in  the  healthy  blood  as  lower  than  that  given  by  many 
observers  ;  but  this  only  adds  strength  to  his  estimate  of  the  proportion  observed  in 
inflammatory  diseases.  He  places  it  at  1-689  per  1,000  (loc.  cit.  p.  17),  while  Becquercl 
and  Rodier  estimate  it  at  2  5,  and  Andral  and  Gavarret  at  3  per  1,000.  The  increase 
of  fibrine  in  the  blood  during  the  progress  of  Pneumonia  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
other  observers.    Thus  Andral  (Ess.  Hajni.  Path.  p.  87),  in  90  cases,  found  in 

7  cases  fibrine  4 — 5  per  1,000 
17 
19 
15 
17 

9 

6 

The  largest  amount  in  Pneirmonia  recorded  by  Andral  is  10-5  per  1,000,  and  Zimmer- 
mann  (loc.  cit.  p.  13)  also  found  10  per  1,000. 

.  ^  I  hove  already  advanced  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  Pneumonia  which  is 
secondary  to  many  of  these  diseases  differs  essentially  in  anatomical  characters  from  that 
of  the  acute  primary  disease.    The  firmness  of  the  exudation  varies  in  degree,  but  this 
may  be  influenced  by  tlie  nature  of  the  disease  to  whicli  it  is  secondary. 
^  Andral,  Ess.  Hicni.  Path.  17. 
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affected    The  frequent  association  of  albuminuria  with  Pneumonia 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accidental  complication,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  kidneys  are,  under  these  circumstances, 
implicated  by  the  same  cause  as  the  lung.    Other  glands  also  occa- 
sionally suffer,  as  the  parotid  :  gastro-duodenal  catarrh  and  some  degree 
of  affection  of  the  liver  are  also  frequent  complications.    In  addition 
to  these,  the  serous  membranes  tend  also  to  become  implicated  as 
part  of  the  primary  disease,  and  when  these  relations  of  Pneumonia 
are  regarded  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  those  organs  are  most  likely 
to  suffer  which  are  most  commonly  affected  by  recogmsable  conditions 
of  blood-poisoning.    The  fact  that  cases  of  Pneumonia  presenting 
these  complications  are  more  severe  and  dangerous  than  the  simple 
disease,  would  also  tend  to  show  a  greater  intensity  of  the  primary 
cause,  for  their  mortality  is  disproportioned  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected (particularly  in  cases  where  parotitis  is  present)  from  the  inere 
existence  of  these  inflammations,  if  regarded  as  purely  local  disorders. 
The  argument  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  profuse  sweating 
which  often  attends  Pneumonia,  and  also  by  the  frequent  co-exist- 
ence of  herpes,  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  disordered 
blood-states. 

In  some  cases  Pneumonia  indeed  is  known  to  be  caused  by  recog- 
nisable conditions  of  this  nature,  as  by  septicaemia,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  acute  primary  disease  it  is  most  probable  that  the  poison  is  one 
engendered  within  the  system.  In  the  cases  where  a  discoverable 
caSse  exists,  such  as  a  chiU,  it  is  probably  due  to  retained  products  of 
secretion  injuriously  affecting  the  composition  of  the  blood.  It  is 
also  not  improbable  that  Pneumonia  secondary  to  uraimic_  poisoning 
may  have  a  similar  origin ;  while-  in  the  cases  where  no  discoverable 
cause  exists,  we  only  stand,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  Pneumonia  as  we  do  to  other  idiopathic  local 
inflammations. 

mether  the  blood-poison  is  eliminated  by  the  exudation  process 
must  remain  a  matter  of  hypothesis,  though  the  sudden  cessation  of 
the  pyrexia  when  this  stage  has  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  would 
appear  to  lend  some  support  to  this  view,  and  particularly  when  ce 
remember  the  analogy,  and  even  the  various  phases  of  transition, 
which  exist  between  exudative  and  secretory  processes. 

The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  pyrexia  occurring  simultaneously  with 
the  supervention  of  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  lung  would, 
however,  appear  to  show  that  the  implication  of  the  nervous  system 
indicated  by  the  fever  is  largely  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  produced  by  the  local  process.  We  have  no  evidence 
of  any  distinct  alteration  antecedent  to  this,  and  much  that  a  large 
XJroportion  of  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  blood  are  due  mainly  to 
this  cause. 

All  local  inflammations  produce  in  this  respect  similar  results,^  and 
it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  pyrexia  following  a  x^urely  traumatic 
1  Soe  Andral,  loc.  cit.  ;  also  Zimmermann,  Avoh.  der  Phys.  Heilk.  1848. 
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Pneumonia  may  have  the  same  typical  course  as  is  observed  in  that  of 
idiopathic  origin.^  That  the  intensity  of  these  blood  alterations,  and 
particularly  the  increase  of  fibrine,  should  be  so  especially  marked  in 
Pneumonia,  and  may  in  part  be  referable  to  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
organ  (to  which  reference  has  been  already  made),  is  very  probable. 
Pyrexia  ^er  se,  independently  of  local  inflammations,  has  not,  except  in 
the  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  any  marked  proclivity  to  the  production 
of  hyperinosis.  The  large  excretion  of  urea  during  the  height  of  the 
pyrexia  and  its  diminution  during  the  progress  of  resolution  (even  where 
effete  materials  from  the  lung  must  continue  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
blood),  conclusively  show  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  increased 
tissue-changes  throughout  the  system,  produced  probably  by  perverted 
nervous  action,  and  Mdiich  are  only  secondarily  referable  to  the  process 
in  the  lung.  The  increased  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  shown 
by  the  simultaneous  increase  of  pigment  in  the  urine,  is  perhaps 
referable  to  both  the  general  and  local  conditions,  since  it  frequently 
persists  after  the  excess  of  urea  has  ceased  to  be  observed.  Zimmer- 
niann  has  further  remarked  that  the  decrease  in  their  number,  noticed 
by  Andral  and  Gavarret,  may  be  due  not  only  to  this  cause,  but  to  a 
subsequent  defective  formation  arising  from  the  abnormal  conditions 
under  which  the  white  corpuscles  are  formed  during  the  process  of 
local  inflammation  and  in  the  pyrexial  period. 

The  disorder  which  on  a  lesser  scale  presents  the  greatest^nalogy 
with  acute  Pneumonia  is  perhaps  acute  tonsilitis,  where  we  have  the 
same  short  initial  state,  a  similar  intensity  of  rigor  and  prostration, 
a  similar  sudden  invasion  of  pyrexia,  and  a  similar  rapid  decline  of 
this  before  the  local  inflammation  has  shown  any  signs  of  abatement. 
In  tonsilitis  also  we  have  frequently  an  equal  difficulty  with  pneu- 
monia in  verifying  a  distinct  cause,  and  a  certain  amount  of  evidence 
at  least  exists  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  hospital  sore  throat,"  that  it 
may  also  be  produced  by  other  poisons  than  those  originating  within 
the  system  fyoni  the  impeded  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

The  associated  Pathology  of  Pneumonia  has  been  already  almost 
sufficiently  described  under  the  complications  of  the  disease.  A  few 
points  only  deserve  further  attention. 

In  the  Lungs  themselves. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is 
more  or  less  injected,  but  the  tubes  seldom  present  much  evidence  of 
Ihe  dilatation  observed  in  broncho-pneumonia.  Plastic  exudations, 
moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  tubes,  are  very  common  in  the  smaller 
bronchi.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  process  may  extend  to  the  larger 
bronchi,  which  may  be  found  thus  obstructed  through  considerable 
areas,2 

^_See  an  interesting  case  from  Mr.  Hilton's  practice,  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette," 
186/ ,  i.  p.  144,  where  rneiimoiiia  snpervcncd  after  a  bi-okeii  rib.  The  temperature  rose 
abruptly  to  103°,  and  fell  by  crisis  on  the  seventh  day. 

2  This  condition  appears  to  have  been  first  described  by  Rcynaud,  Mem.  oblit.  dcs 
Bronches,  ArcM.  Gen.  do  Med.  18.1.'),  iv.  p.  157. 
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AcUc  Ev^physc^na  is  sometimes  observed  in  parts  adjacent  to  the 

hepatized  portion,  v^nf^/i  ^■^^r\:  is  move  common,  and 

mcma  sm-ronndmg  the  consolidated  Pf^^/^  "'^Z;  «,de, 
may,  by  its  extension  and  by  its  appearance  on  tlic  oppob 
prove  a  source  of  nmch  danger  to  life.  n^pdullarv  in  appear- 

^  T1w  Bronchial  Glands  are  usually  swo  len  and 
ance    They  are  only  in  the  worst  instances  subject  to  suppuiativc 

than  the  formation  of  false  membranes.     _  . 
In  the  Heart  the  complication  of  pencard  is  ^^i  J'^^^^^^^^ 

f  n«.i!r  "o^^^^"^^^^  1^^^ 

Toilonin^  ctsed  by  the  abso^T^on  of  the  inflammatory  products 

%\e  right  sfde  of  the  heart  is  visually  in  fatal  cases  found  distended 
and  coSninrCe  and  finn  clots.  BouiUaud  ^  thought  that  Pneu- 
n"on?rpredTspose?  to  o,nte-mortem  polypoid  concretions  and  t  ns 
opinionl  confirmed  by  Hasse,'  who  adds  that  he  has  found  secondary 

infarcta  in  the  spleen  from  this  cause.  P„„„„,nnin  on  the 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  Pneumonia  on  the 
circulation  is  the  occasional  occuiTcnce  of  thrombosis  m  the  pul- 
„  Tessels  leading  to  the  affected  part..  Th-  -en  -  caused  in 
all  probability  by  the  retarded  circulation  in  the  lung,  is  not  uii 
comSon  and  mJy,  by  extending  to  the  larger  branches  of  the  pul- 
mZTry  artery  be  a  source  both  of  immediate  danger  from  sudden 
deatrand  lily  also,  in  great  probabUity,  retard  the  process  of  resolu- 
tion  and  the  subsequent  con-valescence. 

cZrrh  of  the  Gastro-mtcstiml  Mucous  is  by  no  means 

uncommon.  The  characters  of  the  appearances  found  have  been 
abeady  described  in  the  section  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  stomach. 
In  some  instances,  however,  this  proceeds  to  a  more  serious  stage  by 

1  Parkes,  loc.  cit.  a 

2  Traite  Clin,  dcs  Maladies  du  Cceur,  n.  71b. 

I  vShow  Gcs  Abliaiid  222.  It  appears  first  to  have  been  described  by  Baron,  Arcli 
r^n  1838  Ti'  17  who  1  St  had  the  merit  of  distinguishing  this  event  from  the  ofrccts  ot 
San  mati  n  of'  tJ  coaS  of  the  artery.  Malherbe,  Journ^  de  Nantes.  1843  Caristattis 
Hhresb  1843)  fir.st  referred  it  to  the  retarded  circulation.  See  also  Mr.  Paget's  Memoir 
on  thtf  subjeet,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xxvii.  ;  Carswell,  llhist.  Princ  Forms  of  Pis.,  art. 
"Mortification;"  Cruveilhier,  Path.  Anat.,  liv.  xxxii.  p.  2,  who  disUnguishes  the 
Bite  of  the  coagulation  as  being  in  the  artery,  and  not  in  the  veins. 
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producing  dysenteric  ulcerations  of  the  colon.^  Ilteniorrliage  from  the 
large  intestines  and  stomach  have  been  described  by  Ijarthez  and 
Eilliet.2 

The  Liver  is  found  congested,  and  the  gall-bladder  occasionally 
distended,  but,  even  when  icterus  has  been  present,  there  may  be  no 
demonstrable  obstruction  of  the  ducts. 

The  Spleen  is  commonly  congested,  softened,  pulpy,  and  opaque ; 
characters  which  it  presents  after  death  in  most  of  the  acute  febrile 
diseases. 

The  Brain  rarely  shows  any  other  change  than  congestion ;  but  in  a 
few  instances,  when  delirium  has  been  violent,  there  has  been  found 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  subarachnoid  space  on  the  convexity  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  also  of  the  base,  which  may  also  extend  to  the  mem- 
branes 'of  the  cord.  In  many  cases  of  delirium,  however,  the  brain 
is  found  perfectly  healthy.^ 

The  influence  of  primary  Pneumonia  in  the  production  of  otJier 
diseases  appears  to  be  but  slight. 

That  any  permanent  effect  is  produced  on  the  heart  appears  to  be 
disproved  by  Grisolle's  statistics.  Nor  does  the  occurrence  of 
Pneumonia,  in  the  course  of  a  cardiac  disease  already  existing,  appear 
to  have  any  specially  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  cardiac  state.  Its 
effect  on  hibercular  patients  appears,  however,  to  be  more  doubtful. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Dr.  Walslie  has  stated,  that  patients  with 
tubercles  already  formed  in  the  lungs  may  recover  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely from  intercurrent  acute  Pneumonia,  and  Grisolle  found  that 
twenty-two  patients  of  tubercular  diathesis  affected  with  Pneumonia 
all  recovered  perfectly.*  In  some  cases,  however,  of  tuberculosis,  the 
convalescence  is  protracted  and  the  cure  imperfect,  and  in  others  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  tends  to  be  followed  by  rapid  softening 
and  cheesy  change.  In  fact,  intercurrent  Pneumonia  must  always  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  tubercular  patients.  Eeso- 

1  The  result  of  Dr.  Bristowe's  observations  on  this  subject  (Path  Soc.  Trans.  Tiii.  66) 
have  led  him  to  regard  dysentery  as  a  very  common  complication  of  Pneumonia.  Out  of 
16  cases  of  acute  primary  Pneumonia  proving  fatal,  he  found  dysenteric  ulceration  of  the 
large  intestine  in  four.  The  possibility  of  some  epidemic  infiuence  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  not  improbable  in  these  cases,  since  tlie  period  over  which  part  of  Dr.  Bristowe's 
observations  extended  included  one  of  the  recent  epidemics  of  cholera. 

2  Log.  cit.  i.  352. 

^  Grisolle.  Louis,  Fifevre  Typh.  i.  359,  ii.  37.  Immermann  and  Heller  found  that 
out  of  30  cases  observed  in  Erlangen  during  the  years  1866  to  1868,  nine  pre- 
sented post-mortem  signs  of  meningitis.  They  attribute  this  condition  in  part 
to  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  Dcutsch.  Arch. 
fUr  klin.  Med.  v.  (Virchow's  Jahresb.  1868).  Weber  (Path.  Anat.  der  Neugeborencn 
imd  Saiiglinge,  ii.  61)  has  also  found  cerebro-spinal  arachnitis  during  an  ejiidemic  of 
Pneumonia. 

*  Hiiss  also  states,  p.  24,  that  in  northern  climates  acute  Pneumonia  has  very  little 
influence  in  the  production  of  tubercle.  He  quotes,  liowever,  p.  162,  from  Gellerstcd 
"Bidrag  till  den  Tuberculose  Lungostens  Nosographie  och  Patliologie,"  a  statcniciit 
that  of  310  cases  of  phthisis,  23-5  per  cent,  had  within  a  longer  or  shorter  period  suffered 
from  one  or  more  attacks  of  Pneumonia. 
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disintegrate. 

Du«NOSis.-The  diagnosis  of  the  existcBce  fj^^^^J^^J^Z 
pssentiallv  depends  on  the  recognition  of  an  acute  febrile  disease 
associated  3i  the  physical  signs  of  consoUdation  of  a  portion  of 
the  tan's  Without  this  combination  its  presence  cannot  be  afSrn  ed 
wHh  certainty  in  the  earlier  stages,  though  it  7f2^™3  pre^ 
+i.of  T^nfiarnfQ  T-nav  first  coHie  uiider  observation  at  latei  peiioas,  pre- 
tlinf t^e  XsLal  sils  0^  consolidation  of  the  lung,  but  after  the 
Sfel"^  haTs^^^^^^  It  is,  however,  important  that  its  early 
sCes  should  be  recognised  before  the  signs  of  consolidation  are  dis- 
tinct Under  this  h?ad  certain  phenomena  connected  with  the  mode 
of  invasion  deserve  special  prominence. 

Amonc  these  perhaps  the  most  important  and  constant  is  the 
pyfeZ  which,  although  not  pathognomic^  still  F^-"^ 
and  distinctive  features,  and  is  so  invariable  a  symptom  that  the 
dktnosis  of  Pneumonia  during  the  acute  stage  can  scarce^  be  made 
in  Its  absence.  Whether  or  not  the  invasion  be  preceded  by  rigors, 
the  sudden  rise  of  temperature  in  a  subject,  P^-^^^^^.^ly 
should  always  excite  suspicion,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  rise 
of  temperatiire  may  precede  by  hours,  or  even  days,  the  appearance 
of  the  distinctive  physical  signs  in  the  lungs.   The  use  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  also  often  a  mode  of  recognising  the  invasion  of  Pneunionia 
when  its  symptoms  are  obscure,  and  appearmg  m  the  form  of  vomiting 
or  convulsions  in  chHdren,  or  of  the  prostiation  with  which  it  often 
commences  in  old  people.    The  rise  of  temperature  m  most  of  the 
acute  febrile  diseases  is  commonly  gradual;,  m  Pneumonia  it  is 
sudden,  and  maintains  a  higher  elevation,  durmg  the  first  forty-eight 
or  seventy-two  hours,  than  is  commonly  seen  either  m  these  or  m 
tubercular  meningitis.^  i.  j-  ^-    +•  ^ 

The  other  phenomena  of  invasion  which  are  most  distinctive 
are  the  acceleration  of  respiration  and  the  perversion  of  its  ratio  to 
the  pulse  If  to  these  and  to  the  pyrexia  are  joined  cough,  rusty  sputa, 
and  pain  in  the  side,  the  diagnosis  of  Pneumonia  becomes  one  of 
infinite  probability.  Of  the  last-named  symptoms  the  relative 
acceleration  of  respiration  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  it,  as  Dr. 
Walshe  remarks,  hysteria  be  excluded,  since  expectoration  may  be 
absent,  both  in  adults  and  children,  or  in  the  former  the  blood-stained 
tint  may  be  wanting,  and  on  tiie  other  hand,  appearances  of  a  very 
similar  character  to  those  seen  in  the  first  stage  of  Pneumonia  may 

1  These  changes  belong,  however,  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  phthisis ;  and 
their  pathology,  being  in  many  points  disputed,  woiild  involve  too  wide  a  discussion  to  bo 
entered  upon  here,  since  by  some  authors  the  process  of  Pneumonia  complicating 
phthisis  is  placed  in  a  separate  category  of  "  catarrhal  Pneumonia,'    or  "  inliltrated 

^"a'^Childrcn  are,  however,  liable  to  such  sudden  elevations  of  temperature  from  very 
slight  causes,  so  that  less  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  sign  in  them  than  in  adults. 
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sometimes  be  observed  in  the  sputa  accompanying  cardiac  disease,  and 
also  in  the  early  stages  of  congestive  bronchitis.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  the  last-named  diseases  fever  may  be  entirely  absent, 
or  if  present  in  bronchitis,  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  is  rarely 
so  considerable  or  so  sudden  as  in  the  commencement  of  Pneumonia. 

The  distinctive  features  presented  by  the  physical  signs  have  been 
already  fully  described.  When,  however,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  the  inflammation  first  attacks  the  central  parts  of  the  lung, 
the  signs  of  consolidation  may  be  masked  by  healthy  pulmonary 
tissue  nearer  the  surface.  Under  these  circumstances  harsh  breathing 
or  weakened  respiration  may  be  the  only  phenomena  observed. 

Crepitation,  when  present,  and  when  the  possibility  of  oedema  and  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  are  excluded,  is  a  valuable  aid;  but  it  is  not 
unfrequently  absent,  and  consolidation  may  take  place  so  rapidly  that 
it  may  not  be  heard  in  the  earlier  stages.  As  a  rule  it  only  furnishes 
further  grounds  for  suspicion,  until  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial 
or  tubular  breathing,  and  bronchophony  are  established.  The  chief 
fallacy  attending  percussion  is  the  occasional  production  of  a  quasi- 
tympanitic  note  over  portions  of  lung,  below  which  deeper-seated 
consolidation  exists.^  A  comparison  of  the  two  sides  is  however,  in 
children,  often  indispensable.  Percussion  of  the  chest  of  children 
should  also  be  gently  practised  for  reasons  which  I  have  already 
stated. 

The  superaddition  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena  of  the  breathing 
and  voice,  and  the  increase  of  vocal  fremitus  over  the  affected  part, 
if  occurring  collectively,  render  the  diagnosis  absolute ;  and  as  this 
combination  of  phenomena  is  the  most  frequent.  Pneumonia  may 
commonly  be  recognised  with  facility. 

In  exceptional  cases,  however,  variations  in  these  signs  occur,  which 
require  some  care  in  the  diagnosis,  particularly  when  one  or  more  of 
them  are  wanting.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  in  central  Pneumonia, 
when  the  respiration  may  remain  harsh  or  blowing,  and  crepitation 
and  bronchophony  may  be  absent.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
diagnosis  of  Pneumonia  can  only  be  of  relative  vahie,  depending  on 
the  presence  of  the  characteristic  pyrexia  accompanied  by  rusty 
sputa. 

The  diseases  of  the  lungs  with  which  Pneumonia  is  most  likely  to 
be  confounded  are  pleuritic  effusion,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  collapse, 
and  certain  forms  of  acute  phthisis. 

The  question  of  the  diagnosis  of  Pneumonia  from  pleurisy  with 
effusion  only  occurs  when  the  former  affects  the  base  of  the  Imig  or  the 
whole  organ. 

.  In  typical  instances  of  the  two  diseases,  the  distinctive  physical 
signs  may  be  briefly  contrasted  as  follows : — In  Pneumonia  the 
affected  side  is  not  distinctly  bulged,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
not  obliterated.    Neither  displacement  of  the  heart,  nor  liver,  nor 

^  The  tubular  note  over  the  larger  bronchi  may,  ho-\vever,  sometimes  prove  dect'iitix  e 
to  beginners. 
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diapWm  are  observed.    The  dulness  does  not  e'l^'jff  ."P^s't 

Tt  does  not  oharic-e  its  site  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  the 
IrtLn  not  o=er  the  r,pper  non-akcted  V^^^^^^Z 
un^^r^■^^^\f\c  is  nevei  tuLular  or  amplionc.  ilie  respiration  uvci 
pa  s  is  marked  by  a  branchial,  or  tubular,  or  metallic 
oual  trTl^^  vocal  resonance  is  strongly  broncliopliomc,  and  the  vocal 
Stus  is  fnlreased.  Crepitation  may  be  heard  in  forced  breathing  or 

''t:%ritic  effusion  the  side  is  bulged  and  increased  m  diameter 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated,  and  may  even  be  promment  and 
fluctuation  may  sometimes  be  perceived  over  them.    Displacement  o 
tirheart  or  liver,  according  to  the  side  affected,  is  proportioned  to 
t  e  extent  of  the  effusion.    When  this  is  extensive  the  dulness  also 
encroaches  on  the  opposite  side.    The  percussion  -te  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sense  of  resistance  is  great.  A  tubular  note,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Walshe, 
s  sometimes  producible  under  the  clavicle.    In  some  instances  the 
level  and  seat  of  dulness  change  with  the  position  of  the  patient 
The  respiration  below  the  level  of  dulness  is  weakened  or  absolutely 
suppressed.    Weak,  bronchial,  or  blowing  breathing  is  heard  near  the 
spme  and  over  the  compressed  lung.    Vocal  fremitus  is  dimmish ed 
or  abolished.    Vocal  resonance  is  also  abolished  below  the  level  ot 
dulness,  and  it  is  bronchophonic  or  ffigophonic  towards  its  limits. 
Friction  may  or  may  not  be  present.  _ 

Difficulties  may,  however,  occasionally  arise  from  exceptional  com- 
binations of  the  phenomena  presented  by  each  of  these  diseases,  in 
the  rare  instances  when,  in  Pneumonia,  there  are  found,  together 
with  dulness  on  percussion,  a  simple  absence  both  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  and  of  bronchophony  and  fremitus,  the  most  accomplished 
observers  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  mistaking  the  condition  for 
one  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.^     The  signs  which  best  distinguish 
Pneumonia  under  such  circumstances,  are  the  absence  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  side,  of  the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  ot  the 
displacement  of  the  various  viscera,  which  characterise  extensive 
effusion    Variation  of  the  percussion  dulness  with  the  position  ot 
the  patient,  may,  if  observable,  serve  as  a  further  aid  if  pleurisy  be 
present  though  its  absence  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  tor  the 
exclusion  of  this  affection.    As  a  sign  of  minor  value,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  percussion  note  is  more  absolutely  toneless  m  pleurisy,  and 
seldom  if  ever,  has  the  higher  pitch  of  that  observed  m  Pneumonia. 
The  tubular  or  amphoric  note  over  the  upper  part  of  the  lung 
sometimes  heard  ia  pleurisy  is  not,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Walshe,  met 
with  in  the  non-affected  upper  portions  of  the  lung  when  Pneumonia 
exists  at  the  base ;  the  percussion  here,  though  hyper-resonant,  being 
commonly  of  a  lower  pitch,  and  sometimes  tympanitic  in  quality. 
The  invasion  of  the  pyrexia  is  commonly  less  acute,  and  the  tempera- 

1  Sec  Burthcz  aud  llilliut,  i.  580  ;  also  AA'intrich.  boforu  qnolcd. 
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ture  less  elevated  in  uncomplicated  pleurisy.^  It  is,  however,  an 
event  of  the  extremest  rarity  that  the  absence  of  respiration  and'  the 
diminution  of  the  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance  are,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  foimd  to  co-exist  simultaneously  over  a  pneumonic  lunfj-.  In 
doubtful  cases,  the  fremitus  may  aid  in  distinguishing  the  two  diseases, 
being  increased  in  most  cases  of  Pneumonia  and  diminished  in 
pleuritic  effusion.  In  children,  and  when  in  adults  and  females  the 
voice  is  weak,  this  sign  may  be  comparatively  indistinct. 

In  the  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  where  bronchial  breathino-  and 
bronchophony  persist,  the  diagnosis  from  Pneumonia  may  also*^  com- 
monly be  made  by  the  signs  above  enumerated.  The  fremitus  may  be 
a  further  guide,^  and,  as  Dr.  Walshe  has  remarked,  the  true  tubular 
respiration  of  Pneumonia  is  wanting  in  pleurisy,  and  the  indistinct 
bronchial  breathing  heard  is  most  commonly  met  with  near  the  spine. 

Oedema  of  the  lungs,  which  may  be  attended  by  the  crepitant  rale 
of  pneumonia,  may  commonly  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence 
of  pyrexia,  by  the  minor  degree  of  duhiess,  by  the  respiration  being 
simply  weak,  and  by  the  concomitant  affections  in  which  it  originates. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  Pneumonia  from  acute  phthisis  when 
the  latter  is  only  attended  by  the  disseminated  formation  of  miliary 
tubercles,  is  comparatively  easy,  owing  to  the  absence  of  dulness  in 
percussion  in  the  latter  affection.  When,  however,  acute  tuberculosis  is 
attended  by,  or  commences  with,  a  rapid  and  extensive  pneumonic 
infiltration,  the  diagnosis  may  be  almost  impossible  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  affection.  This,  however,  is  less  common  in  acute 
phthisis  than  a  more  gradual  extension  of  the  pneumonic  process, 
which  usually  takes  place  irregularly  and  through  longer  periods  than 
are  observed  in  primary  Pneumonia.  The  pyrexia  of  acute  phthisis  is 
more  irregular  in  its  course ;  it  has  more  marked  remissions  than  those 
of  Pneumonia,  and  the  exacerbations  often  occur  at  very  varying 
periods  of  the  day,  the  maximum  temperature  being  attained  on 
one  day  in  the  morning  and  on  another  in  the  evening, — a  phenomenon 
of  the  extremest  rarity  in  primary  Pneumonia.  Much  depends 
on  the  time  at  which  the  case  comes  under  observation.  If  at  a  later 
period  than  the  first  ten  days,  the  protraction  of  the  pyrexia  may 
always  be  regarded  as  a  suspicious  circumstance.  If  the  fever  is 
very  irregular  in  its  course,  and  acute  exacerbations  with  very  marked 
remissions  occur  at  uncertain  intervals,  the  suspicion  is  still  further 
strengthened,  since  in  most  cases,  when  the  pyrexia  of  a  simple  Pneu- 
monia is  retarded  in  its  final  disappearance,  the  fever  maintains  as  a 

1  This  sign  is  of  minor  value  in  relation  to  cases  of  Pneumonia  of  moderate  severity, 
and  when  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  102°.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Pneumonia  may  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  after  the  fever  has  subsided. 
Under  tliese  circumstances  the  diagnosis  from  ijleuritic  effusion  may  depend  on  the 
physical  signs  alone. 

^  Dr.  Walshe,  however,  states  that  fremitus  may  be  diminished  in  extensive  hepatiza- 
tion, though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  over  an  equal  amount  of  effusion.  He  adds  that  ho 
lias  often  known  fremitus  feeble,  and  vocal  resonance  strong  over  effusion,  but  that  he  has 
never  met  with  this  combination  in  hepatization.  The  value  of  these  signs  in  diagnosis 
depends  on  Iheir  combination,  and  but  little  reliance  can  lie  placed  on  cither  singly. 
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whole  a  low  standard,  and  subsequent  elevations  of  temperature  to 
^(Vr  oi  104°  Se  very  ra^^  Pneumonia  of  the  apex,  running  such  a 
cLe  is  stiU  mole  open  to  suspicion  than  that  affectmg  the  base  of 

If  addition  to  these  symptoms,  signs  of  the  formation  of  cavities 
hPcome  increasino-ly  apparent,  the  grounds  for  an  unfavourable  opmion 
SV^;»4g?Lned^^^t 

the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  abscesses  m       ^  ^Pf^  ^^f^,^^^ 
Evidences  of  progressive  disease  m  other  parts  of  the  lu  g  at  a  ate 
period  of  the  case  are  still  more  serious  symptoms ;  and  the  impiica 
S  of  the  opposite  side,  particularly  if  general  rales  appear  here 
accompanied  by  irregular  spots  of  consohdation,  and  by  signs  of 
SrSon  of  Lsue,^ill,  together  with  the  conditions  of  pyrexia 
Se  alluded  to,  and  in  conjunction  with  rapid  emaciation  and  other 
sWs  of  hectic,  render  the  diagnosis  of  tubercle  almost  a  certainty 
Louis  believed  that  implication  of  the  anterior  and  superior  parts  of 
tiie  lung,  without  the  invasion  of  the  whole  apex  was  almost  certainly 
an  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  but  this  statement,  though  affirmed  by 
IJarth  and  Eoger,  is  disputed  by  Grisollc^ 

The  diagnosis  Irom  Collapse  of  the  lung  will  be  considered  under  the 
liead  of  Broncho-pneumonia.  /  . 

There  are  certain  other  diseases  with  which  acute  Pneumonia  is 

occasionally  confounded.  ■,    •  -u  j  ^ 

The  sudden  prostration,  with  severe  headache  and  high  degree  ol 
pyrexia  at  the  outset,  not  unfrequently  simulate  TyjjJms;  so  much  so  that 
from  the  reports  of  the  different  fever  hospitals  it  would  appear  that  a 
certain  number  of  cases  of  Pneumonia  are  annually  sent  to  these 
institutions  under  this  error.    Even  in  the  earlier  periods  the  mistake 
both  from  typhus  and  typhoid  may  be  avoided,  as  Dr.  Grimshaw  has 
remarked  by  the  observation  of  the  temperature,  which  rises  suddenly 
in  Pneumonia,  but  in  the  continued  fevers  rarely  attains  its  maximum 
before  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.    At  the  later  periods  the  physical 
sicnis  of  consolidation  of  the  lung  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  appearance  of  the  cliaracteristic  rash  of  the  contmued  fevers,  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  mistakes.    The  existence  of  herpes  may  also 
serve  as  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  being  very  common  in 
Pneumonia,  while  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  m  the  course  o±  the 

continued  fevers.  •     i  i 

Pneumonia  commencing  with  cerebral  symptoms  m  children  may  be 
easilv  overlooked,  particularly  when  it  affects  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

Ziemssen  has  remarked  that  tubercular  meningitis  rarely  gives  at 
the  outset  the  high  temperature  of  acute  Pneumonia,  l^he  remissions 
are  also  more  marked.  They  are  more  variable  m  their  extent,  some- 
times showing  a  range  of  temperature  of  1-8°,  2°,  or  even  3°  Fahr.,  and 

1  Dr.  WuIhIic  also  iifrirms  that  Pnouniouia  having  tliis  position  is  commonly,  \mi  not 
alway.s,  tuhercnloiis  (loc.  cit.  p.  497). 

2  See  Dr.  Grimshaw,  Thcrmonietric  (.)bservationK  on  Pneumonia  ;  Dubhn  (^luart. 

.Jouni.,  May  1869. 
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the  pyrexia  is  less  contiuuously  maintained.  Some  differences  also  in 
the  character  of  the  nervous  symptoms  have  heen  already  alluded  to. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  consolidation  rests  upon  no 
absolutely  reliable  signs. 

The  stages  of  grey  hepatization  and  of  suppuration  of  the  lung 
cannot  be  determined  absolutely  by  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

The  prune-juice  diffluent  sputa,  which  were  thought  at  one  time  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  former,  have  been  shown  to  be  by  no  means 
pathognomonic  of  this  state,  though  their  appearance  affords  strong 
ground  for  suspecting  its  presence. 

It  may,  however,  be  strongly  suspected  when  the  amount  of  sputa 
is  much  increased,  and  when,  instead  of  being  rusty  and  tenacious, 
they  become  profuse,  diffluent;  and  puriform,  and  still  more  so  when 
they  are  fcetid  and  offensive.  Protraction  of  the  period  of  resolutioji, 
attended  by  coarse  metallic  rales  in  the  chest,  and  by  extreme  prostra- 
tion, pyrexia  and  delirium,  afford,  together  with  the  signs  derived  from 
the  sputa,  additional  evidence  of  this  condition  of  the  lung. 

The  diagnosis  of  abscess  can  only  be  made  when  the  expectoration 
of  puriform  matter  is  sudden  and  copious.  The  detection  of  elastic 
fibres  in  the  sputa  affords  a  further  proof  of  its  existence.  Gangrene 
can  only  be  suspected  when  great  prostration,  together  with  extreme 
foetidity  of  the  sputa,  occur  late  in  the  disease  ;  the  only  positive  proof 
of  its  existence  depends  on  the  discovery  of  debris  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  in  the  sputa,  but  in  these,  elastic  fibres  are  seldom  distinct. 

The  Peognosis  of  Pneumonia  in  relation  to  its  general  mortality  has 
proved  to  be  the  same  insoluble  problem  that  Andral  ^  pronounced  it, 
when  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  in  different 
statistics  varied  from  33  to  2  per  cent.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  still 
further  increased  in  later  years  by  the  varying  and  contradictory 
statistics  of  the  result  of  the  different  methods  of  treatment  adopted 
for  the  disease.  The  results  attained  by  Dr.  Bennett,^  who  in  129 
cases,  of  which  twenty-four  were  complicated,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  all  recover  except'four  which  presented  serious  complications,  are  so 
singularly  favourable  that  they  might  lead  us  to  regard  the  disease  as 
less  dangerous  than  it  sometimes  proves  to  be.  Even  in  young  male 
subjects  of  previously  good  health.  Pneumonia  may,  as  I  have  seen, 
sometimes  falsify  the  hopes  entertained  from  the  relatively  small 
mortality  of  such  cases  ;  and  my  own  hospital  experience  has  yielded  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  fatal  results  than  Dr.  Bennett's,  though  the 
general  methods  of  treatment  have  been  very  similar  to  his.  In  fifty- 
five  cases  which  I  have  observed  or  collected  from  the  case-books  of 
University  College  Hospital,  and  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,^ 

1  Coiirs.  dc  Path.  Mud.  1836,  i.  386. 

2  Tli(!  lIcHtorativc  Treatment  of  Piiounionia,  1866.  A  very  sinular  result  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Waters,  Dis.  of  Lungs,  p.  87,  who  ui  forty-four  uncomplicated  cases  only  met 
with  one  death. 

3  I  do  not  present  these  as  statistics  of  those  hospitals,  as  I  cannot  foul  sure  that 
they  embrace  all  the  caws  admitlcd. 
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I  Inve  met  with  eight  deaths,  but  in  all  these  the  attendant  ch- 
LnXices  of  the  disease  were  such  as  fully  to  account  for  the 

One'was  in  an  infant  of  five  months,  in  whom  the  whole  of  one  lung 
had  passed  by  the  fifth  day  into  a  state  of  grey  hepatization. 

One  was  in  a  young  female,  where  the  Pneumonia  was  apparently 
developed  under  the  influence  of  some  intense  blood-poisonmg,  being 
complicated  with  parotitis  occurring  on  the  ninth  day,  and  where 
there  were  also  albuminuria,  pericarditis,  and  constant  vomiting, 
dysenteric  diarrhcea,  and  a  petechial  eruption  under  the  skm,  which 
latter  in  some  places  passed  into  large  vesicles  filled  with  a  dirty- 
lookincT  blood-stained  serum,  and  where  also  disseminated  spots  ol 
a  crangrenous  character  were  found  m  both  lungs. 

1[n  two  other  cases  there  were  old-standing  renal  disease  and  recent 
pericarditis.  In  one,  an  old  woman,  the  bronchi  were  calcified  and  there 
was  extensive  pleuritic  effusion  on  the  opposite  side  and  thrombosis 

in  the  pulmonary  artery.  .    -, ,    -.^  •  • 

Two  others  also  presented  extensive  double  Pneumonia:  m  one  a 
man  acred  60,  there  was  also  an  adherent  pericardium  and  a  tatty 
heart.  ''The  other,  a  young  man,  had  been  a  hard  drinker,  and  was 
suffering  from  syphilis.  ,  .  v^- 

In  the  remaining  case  there  was  also  general  bronchitis  with 
emphysema,  and  the  whole  of  one  lung  was  in  a  state  of  grey 

hepatization.  ,  . 

Pneumonia,  when  extensive,  certainly  carries  with  it  conditions  winch 
may  prove  fatal  whatever  the  treatment  adopted.  It  may  kill  by  the 
intensity  of  the  cause  in  which  it  originates,  or  by  the  secondary 
lesions  to  which  this  may  give  rise,  particularly  in  the  pericardium 
and  in  the  kidneys.  It  may  prove  fatal  by  asphyxia,  especially  when 
the  affection  is  double,  or  is  complicated  by  old-standing  emphysema, 
by  extensive  general  bronchitis,  by  oedema  of  the  lung,  or  by 
pleuritic  effusion  of  the  opposite  side  ;  and  finally,  and  particularly  m 
elderly  people  of  weak  constitution,  death  may  take  place  in  spite  of 
the  most  energetic  restorative  measures,  and  when  no  previous 
lowering  treatment  has  been  adopted,  in  the  prostration  following  the 
crisis,  which  may  pass  into  fatal  collapse. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  as  stated  under  the  etiology  of  the 
disease,  that  the  mortality  varies  greatly  in  different  years  under  the 
same  metliods  of  treatment.  This  is  seen  markedly  in  Huss's  statistics, 
where,  under  an  "  antiphlogistic"  treatment,  the  relative  numbers  of  91 
and  14-1  per  cent,  maybe  observed;  and  after  this  plan  had  been 
abandoned  the  mortality  in  different  years  may  yet  appear  as  Crl  and 
13-4  per  cent.  The  returns  from  the  Julius  Hospital  of  Wiirzburg^ 
for  the  triennial  periods  of  1854-7  and  1857-60  show  a  similar  differ- 
ence; the  mortality  in  the  former  period  being  11-2  per  cent.,  and  in 


1  Bamberger,  Wieu  Med.  Wouli.  IS.f'jT,  No.  5;  Rotli,  Wiirzl).  Med.  Zeit.  i.  Nos.  3 
and  4. 
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tlie  latter  18-9  per  cent.,  the  conditions  of  treatment  in  both  periods 
being  very  similar.  Brandes/  in  Copenhagen,  found  the  mortality 
in  two  successive  years  vary  to  the  degrees  of  54  and  31-0  per 
cent.  The  same  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  returns  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General  before  alluded  to. 

The  most  important  etiological  conditions  which  influence  the  mor- 
tality, of  Pneumonia  are  the  age  of  the  patients,  their  previous  health 
and  habits  of  life,  their  sex,  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  its  seat  and  the  existence  of  complications. 

Age.— It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Pneumonia  of  infancy  and 
childhood  was  an  excessively  fatal  disease,'  but  these  statements 
rested  probably  in  the  first  place  on  the  confusion  between  Pneumonia 
and  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  in  the  second  in  no  small  measure  on 
the  severe  antiphlogistic  treatment  then  adopted.  Strangely  in  con- 
trast with  this  belief  is  the  remark  by  Barthez  and  Eilliet,  that  the 
opportunities  for  post-mortem  examination  in  the  acute  lobar  Pneu- 
monia of  children  are  excessively  rare.^  The  statistics  of  Ziemssen 
and  Steffen  bear  out  these  assertions.  The  former,  out  of  201  cases 
of  Pneumonia  in  children,  only  lost  seven  in  the  acute  stage.  In  four 
others  the  recovery  was  imperfect,  and  two  of  these  died,  giving 
a  total  mortality  of  less  than  4:\  per  cent.  Steffen,  in  94  cases, 
lost  13.*  It  would  appear  from  his  tables  that  the  mortality  is 
greatest  in  early  childhood,  since  nine  of  these  were  under  three 
years  of  age. 

The  period  of  dentition,  though  showing  from  the  results  of  Steffen 
a  greater  mortality  than  the  later  years  of  childhood,  does  not 
in  Ziemssen's  opinion  unfavourably  influence  the  prognosis,  if  all 
lowering  treatment  he  withheld.  This  state  tends,  however,  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  higher  degree  of  pyrexia  and  by  more  severe 
cerebral  symptoms. 

After  the  period  of  childhood  the  mortality  remains  comparatively 
low  until  the  age  of  30  is  attained,  but  after  this  it  rapidly  advances 

1  Vircliow's  Archiv,  213.  Braudes  very  properly  solves  part  of  this  enormous 
difference  by  the  explanation  that  the  higher  mortality  was  due  in  the  latter  instances  to 
the  patients  with  delii'ium  tremens  admitted  under  his  care.  The  number  of  cases 
entered  in  the  two  years  were  respectively  55  and  87,  and  out  of  the  27  fatal  cases  in  the 
latter  period,  12  were  instances  of  delirium  tremens  complicated  with  Pneumonia ;  five 
others  were  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  Pneumonia,  and  in  five  more,  comiDlications  with 
"  organic  cardiac  disease"  were  present. 

^  Thus  Valleix  (Mai.  des  Enf.  nouveaux-nes,  pp.  45,  47,  70)  says,  that  of  128  cases 
collected  by  Vernois  and  himself,  nearly  all  died. 

,  ^  Mai.  des  Enfants,  i.  515.  Barthez  and  Rilliett  (ib.  p.  535)  say  that  in  hospital  they 
lost  one-seventh,  and  in  town  [)ractice  one-eiglith  of  their  patients,  but  this  remark 
appaars  to  apply  to  primary  and  secondary  pneumonias  collectiveI}^  The  previous  liealth 
and  earlier  treatment  of  the  patients  in  private  j)ractico  would  appear  to  be  suflieient 
to  explain  the  difference.  They  distinctly  refer  the  deaths  of  some  of  their  patients  to 
"poisoning"  («c)  by  tartar  emetic.  IBarthez  (Bull.  Akad.  Med.  1862,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  67G) 
gn^cs  a  further  report  on  this  subject,  stating  that  among  212  children  aged  from  2  to 
15^,  the  subjects  of  Pneumonia,,  only  two  deaths  occurred. 

Some  ol  Stpffen's  cases  were  secondary  to  measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola.  Others  were 
complicated  with  otlier  diseases.  Of  Ins  uncomplicated  cases,  88  in  number,  he  only 
lost  7.  i  .  '  J 
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with  each  succeeding  decade-  so  that  ^arc  D  Esp  m  s  st^^^^^^^^^ 
nmy  be  regarded  as  approxhnatively  true,  ^^at  m  mor  ^  ^^^^^ 
patients  dying  of  Pneumonia  the  age  exceeds  50     while  1 
that  in  129  cases  whose  age  exceeded  60,  77— or  t)y  per  o«uu 
and  Hourmann  and  Dechambre*  give  a  nearly  equal  P^^P^^^- 

^^.a'.-Pneumonia  is  a  more  fatal  disease  to  females        to  maies^ 
Huss  gives  the  relative  mortality  as,  males  10  per  cen*  emales 
per  cent.     The  returns  from  Vienna  show  the  ^^^^ahty  to  be  as 
2  to  3  in  the  male  and  female  sexes,  so  that  although  a  is  a 

less  common  disease  in  the  female  sex  it  is  PJ^P^^^^^^^t'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ably  more  dangerous.    The  disease  also  m  the  female  ex  appears  to 
be  more  protracted,  showing  an  average  duration  ^J^^^^ 
excess  of  that  observed  in  the  male,  m  t^^^,  ^^f^^^^J^^p^ff^^^^^^^ 
Females  are  also,  according  to  Huss,  more  liable      double  Pne™^^^ 
than  males.     His  tables  also  appear  to  show  that  the  mortality  m  the 
female  sex  is  less  influenced  by  age  than  m  the  male. 

Certain  conditions  peculiar  to  the  female  sex  appear  to  add  to  tne 
dangerous  characters  of  Pneumonia  in  them,  though  these  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  relative  difference.  _ 

The  condition  of  pregnancy  appears  to  render  Pneumonia  peculiarly 
dangerous.  Eight  out  of  18  cases  collected  by  GnsoUe  proved 
fatal,  and  this  author  remarks  that  abortion  is  more  liable  to  occur  m 
its  course  than  in  that  of  any  other  acute  disease,  with  the  exceptions 
of  variola  and  cholera.  Pneumonia  occurring  in  the  puerperal  state 
has  also  an  extreme  gravity.  Menstruation,  according  to  Ixrisoiie, 
increases  the  intensity  of  Pneumonia  occurring  during  this  period 
though  without  necessarily  adding  to  its  mortality.  Ihe  state  oi 
chlorosis,  according  to  Huss,  appears  in  some  degree  to  afford  a  pro- 
tection against  Pneumonia,  but  imparts  to  it  when  present  an  element 
of  additional  danger.^ 

1  Among  the  mass  of  statistical  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  following  table  from 
Huss  (p.  93)  gives  probably  the  most  reliable  data 


Age. 


5—10 
10—20 
20—30 
30-40 
40—50 
50-  60 
60—70 
70—80 


No.  of  Cases. 


9 

229 
1,041 
816 
363 
127 
29 
4 


No.  of  Deaths. 


1 

14 
61 
97 
72 
27 
7 
2 


Percentage. 


11-11 
6-11 
5-85 
11-88 
19-83 
21  -60 
24-13 
50 


2  Ann.  d'Hygiiino  ct  Med.  Leg.  1840,  xxiii.  p.  50. 

3  Mem.  Acad.  Med.  1840,  viii.  13. 
*  Arch.  Gen.  xii.  28. 

5  Of  twenty-five  cases  of  this  complication  met  with  by  Huss,  five,  or  20  per  cent., 


died 
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The  extent  of  lung  affected  increases,  ccekris  paribus,  the  gravity  of 
the  affection  in  a  manner  which  may  be  readily  understood,  tliouoh  a 
limited  area  of  inflammation  may,  when  unfavourable  complicattons 
exist,  prove  equally  dangerous.  Double  Pneumonia  must,  d  fortiori 
be  always  regarded  as  a  source  of  very  serious  danger  from  the 
extreme  impediment  to  the  respiration  involved  by  it,  the  mortality 
from  this  condition  being  by  universal  consent  regarded  as  double 
that  of  the  unilateral  disease.-"- 

Pneumonia  of  the  apex  was,  especially  by  the  authors  of  twenty 
years  ago,  regarded  with  peculiar  distrust.^  GrisoUe  states  that  the 
mortality  m  patients  so  affected,  and  under  40  years  of  age,  is  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  base,  as  5  to  3.  Louis  ^  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  increased  mortality  in  the  aged.  Barthez  and 
Eilliet  speak  of  it  in  children  as  being  especially  liable  to  be  associated 
with  dangerous  cerebral  symptoms.  Ziemssen*  also,  and  Gerhardt, 
although  recognising  the  comparative  frequency  of  nervous  disturbance 
attending  Pneumonia  of  this  site  in  children,  do  not  regard  it  as  being 
ultimately  of  unfavourable  augury.  Some  doubt,  however,  still  exists 
regarding  its  specially  unfavourable  character  in  adults. 

The  occurrence  of  grey  hepatization  is  of  very  unfavourable  signi- 
ficance. Huss  states  that  one-third  of  the  patients  perished  in  whom 
its  presence  could  be  probably  presumed.  It  usually,  at  least  when 
occurring  early,  signifies  a  more  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  and  a 
weaker  resisting  power  of  the  individual.  In  the  later  stages  it  implies 
defect  in  the  restorative  powers  which  conduce  to  resolution. 

Gangrene  in  the  course  of  acute  Pneumonia  is  of  very  serious 
augury.  Of  twelve  cases  occurring  in  Huss's  practice  only  two 
recovered. 

Sestier^  and  Briquet^  both  thought  that  Pneumonia  was  more 
dangerous  in  cold  seasons.  Grisolle  disputes  the  validity  of  these 
data,  and  points  out  that  in  Briquet's  cases  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mortality  was  due  to  the  advanced  age  of  the  patients,  and  concludes 
that  season  has  but  little  influence  in  any  other  respect.  Huss's  sta- 
tistics, however,  show  the  remarkable  fact  that  though  Pneumonia  is  less 
frequent  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  yet  that  the  mortality  during 
this  period  is  by  far  the  greatest,  in  the  proportion  of  17-6  per  cent, 
for  the  later  six  months  to  12  per  cent,  in  the  earlier,  while  the  excess 
during  the  last  half  prevails  during  each  individual  month.  The 
contrast  is  still  greater  for  some  months :  April,  which  yielded  355 

1  Sec  Grisolle,  loc.  cit.  Huss  (loc.  cit.)  gives  as  the  collective  mortality — douWe 
Pneumonia,  22  per  cent. ;  right  unilateral  rncumonia,  9  per  cent.  ;  left  ditto,  7-i)  percent. 
Huss's  tables  show  further,  in  respect  to  age,  that  while  double  Pneumonia  is  most 
common  from  20  to  30,  the  mortality  from  it  is  greatest  from  40  to  70.  The  mortality 
from  double  Pneumonia  appears  to  be  about  equal  for  both  sexes. 

Ohomel,  Diet,  de  Med.  xxv.  158.    In  55  deaths  ho  found  13  of  the  upper  lobe.  11 
of  the  lower,  and  31  of  an  entire  lung. 

I  l^fch.  sur  les  Effetsde  la  Saignee,  42.  *  Loc.  cit.,  211. 

»  Chomel,  Loc.  Clin.  Mcid.,  Pneumonic,  p.  445. 

»  Arch.  06n.  de  Med.  .3«  ,S6r.,  1840. 
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cises  showino-  only  a  mortality  of  87  per  cent. ;  while  August,  with 
only  m  easels,  had  a  death-rate  of  25-6  per  cent.  The  cases  occurring 
during  the  hot  months  also  presented  greater  severity  a  condition 
considered  by  Huss  to  be  partly  due  to  the  liability  during  these 
to  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  and  also  to  a  larger  consumption  of  alcoholic 
fluids  at  this  season.^  p  r 

Previous  attacks  do  not  per  se  increase  the  danger  ol  the  disease. 
The  more  advanced  ages  at  which  later  attacks  may  occur  m  adults, 
do  however,  somewhat  increase  their  risk. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  Pneumonia  was  most  dangerous  m 
robust  individuals;  butHuss's  statistics  have  most  clearly  disproved  this, 
and  show  that  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  the  affection,  both  clinically 
and  pathologically,  occur  in  patients  of  weakened  constitutions. 

Of  all  conditions,  however,  which,  independently  of  other  circum- 
stances impart  a  special  danger  to  the  disease,  habitual  drunkenness 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious.  The  mortality  from 
Pneumonia  under  these  conditions  is  nearly  double  that  ordinarily 
observed,  amounting  to  20  or  25  per  cent.^ 

The  existence  of  complications  forms  the  most  serious  element 
in  the  prognosis,  and  most  largely  influences  the  mortality  of  the 
disease.  'This  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  Huss's  collected  results, 
where  the  mortality  of  the  non-complicated  cases  was  only  5-79  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  complicated  cases  amounted  to  19-29  per  cent. 
The  relative  danger  of  the  various  complications,  as  observed  by  him, 
will  be  best  seen  in  the  table  before  quoted  (see  p.  657).  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  necessary  here  to  remark  that  of  the  most  ordinary  of  these, 
the  'greatest  mortality  occurs  in  the  presence  of  endocarditis  (75  per 
cent5 ;  pericarditis  (54-5  per  cent.)  ;  Bright's  disease  (50  per  cent.) ; 
old  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  (30  per  cent.)  ;  tubercle  (33-3  per 
cent.) ;  emphysema  of  the  lung  (23  per  cent.) ;  chlorosis  (20  per  cent.) ; 
and  chronic  alcoholism  and  drunkenness  (25  and  20  per  cent.).  The 
dan<Ter  is  proportionately  increased  if  more  than  one  complication 
occur  in  the  same  patient.  It  may  further  be  noticed  that  certain 
complications,  such  as  rheumatism  and  erysipelas  of  the  face,  do  not 
appear  unfavourably  to  influence  the  general  course  of  the  disease, 
while  both  bronchitis  and  pleurisy  do  so  to  a  less  degree  than  might 
be  d,  priori  believed. 

An  extreme  degree  of  pyrexia  is  considered  by  many  an  un- 
favourable sign.  Wunderlich  regards  a  temperature  of  104°  Fahr.  as 
the  limit  of  mild  cases.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
cases  may  prove  fatal  in  whom  this  temperature  is  never  attained.^ 
Wunderlich  regards  a  gradual  rise  taking  place  after  the  fourth  day  as 


1  Tlio  returns  from  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna  sliow  that  in  some  years  the 
mortality  is  gi-oatest  in  the  winter  months. 
Huss,  loc.  cit. 

3  This  is  further  confirmed  hy  Griesiiif^or.  Of  thirty  fiital  cases  the  temperature  only 
reniihed  or  exceeded  104°  in  eight.  A  temperature  of  105-2,  occurring  in  only  one  in- 
stance was  the  maximum  attained  among  these  fatal  ca.ses.    (Blculer,  lor.  cit.  p.  33.) 
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a  yeiy  unfavourable  symptom.^  The  rapidity  of  the  breathinrr  has  less 
mliuance  on  the  prognosis  than  that  of  the  pulse,  but  a  very  rapid 
respiration  associated  with  a  low  temperature  is  pointed  out  bv 
Wunderlich  as  indicative  of  danger.  Irregular  respiratory  move- 
ments show  a  severe  implication  of  the  nervous  system.  Excessive 
dyspnoea  amounting  to  orthopnoea,  particularly  when  associated  with 
cyanosis,  are  also  indications  of  considerable  gravity 

A  pulse  above  120  always  indicates  weakened  cardiac  powers,  but 
Its  unfavourable  augury  is  less  in  young  children  than  in  adults  In 
the  lat  er  a  pulse  above  130  or  140  is  a  sign  of  great  danger,  and 
particularly  when  the  temperature  is  not  markedly  high  ^  Grisolle 
says  that  all  his  cases  died  in  whom  the  pulse  exceeded  150.  Extreme 
dichrotism  of  the  pulse  has  a  very  similar  import.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  m  some  cases  the  pulse  may  be  markedly 
retarded  before  a  fatal  issue.  Irregularity  and  intermittence  of  the 
pulse  except  m  elderly  people,  in  whom  these  symptoms  are  not 
uncommon,  must  also  be  regarded  as  suspicious  symptoms 

Few  signs  can  be  drawn  from  the  sputa.  Those  of  liquorice  or 
prune  juice  tint  are  the  more  serious,  but  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
a  fatal  issue.  The  serious  import  of  profuse  hgemoptysis  has  been 
betore  alluded  to.  Diffluent  puriform  expectoration  when  profuse  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  when  associated  with  great  prostra- 
tion and  persistence  of  the  physical  signs,  are  also  symptoms  of  con- 
siderable gravity.  Suppression  of  the  expectoration  from  weakness 
together  with  increase  of  tracheal  rales,  is  of  very  serious  auo-ury 
The  total  absence  of  expectoration  throughout  the  disease  has  no 
influence  on  the  prognosis. 

Marked  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  are  always  indicative 
of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  A  mild  degree  of  delirium  is  not  un- 
common m  children,  and  also  in  elderly  people ;  but  in  the  latter  it 
IS  a  serious  symptom.^  In  adults,  however,  severe  delirium  is  always 
dangerous,  particularly  when  occurring  late  in  the  disease,  or  when 
habits  of  drinking  have  preceded  the  attack.  Convulsions,  repeated 
after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  are  in  children  a  sign  of  much 
danger. 

Intense  prostration  with  sunken  and  pallid  features,  and  profuse 
sweating,  are  always  suspicious,  and  have  a  gravity  proportioned  to 
their  degree.  In  the  more  marked  forms  of  so-called  Typhoid  Pneu- 
monia, the  prognosis  must  always  be  doubtful. 

Total  suppression  of  the  chlorides  in  the  urine  indicates  a  greater 
severity  of  the  disease  than  when  these  are  present,  but  does  not, 
independently  of  other  circumstances,  materially  affect  the  prognosis. 

bevere  gastric  disturbance  and  diarrhoea  have  a  very  similar  import. 

2  ^igenwame  in  Krankheiten. 

rxrePfl  40 r.vn,'''*;  .^L""^"^*^?  P"'^''  ^20,  one-third  died  whose  age  did  not 

3  Ri,.;?  '  one-half  died  ;  over  CO  all  died.  ^ 
exhibited  n„K/,^^^^^^  a  ivioiiality  of  oiie-fourth  of  jiaticiits  under  ffitat.  40  who 
exhibited  niaiked  delirium  ;  over  40,  tliree-fourths  of  these  died. 
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ThPir  effect  is  certainly  unfavourable,  but  it  can  only  be  judged  of  in 
S^tlon  to  the  o-eneral  strength  of  the  patient  Icterus  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  _ 

2  protracted  defervescence  with  a  high  pyrexia  are  also  un- 
favlrble  The  liability  to  relapses  in  the  early  days  succeeding  the 
Srshould  also  impose  cautioA  against  a  premature  confidence  m 

the  cessation  of  danger.  .  ...  .i^^^ 

The  terminations  in  a  chronic  state  are  so  excessively  raie  that  they 
hardly  form  an  element  in  the  consideration  of  ordinary  forms  ot 
acute  Pneumonia.  The  possibilities  of  a  more  protracted  course  are 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  previous  account  of  the  ordinary  progress  of 

The  occurrence  of  herpes  appears  from  the  researches  of  Griesinger^ 
and  Geisler  ^  to  have  a  favourable  prognostic  signification. 

TuEATMENT.-There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  modern  medicine 
which  has  been  more  earnestly  discussed  of  ate  than  the  treatment 
of  Pneumonia.  It  has  been  the  champ  de  hatmlle  between  the 
advocates  on  the  one  side  of  "heroic"  measures,  and  the  supporters 
of  a  "  rational "  and  of  "  expectant "  treatment  on  the  other ;  and  since 
the  first-named  methods  have  been,  to  a  large  degree,  shown  to  be  worse 
than  useless,  the  question  has  become  further  complicated  by  the 
assertion  that  a  change  of  type  has  ensued,  by  which  the  nature 
and  characters  of  inflammatory  diseases  in  general  have  been,  during 
recent  years,  materially  modified.  _ 

When  however,  the  natural  course  and  the  various  relations  ot  tiiis 
disease  are  attentively  considered,  it  is  apparent  that  no  malady  can 
weUbe  chosen  less  suited  to  afford  logical  proof,  by  means  of  statistics, 
of  the  relative  value  and  the  curative  effects  of  any  system  of  treat- 
ment applied  indiscriminately,  though  the  reverse  is  more  easily 
shown  by  the  enormous  excess  of  mortality  which  prevails  when  au 
"  active  "  treatment  is  universally  employed.  , ,  . 

An  acute  disease  with  a  natural  tendency,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, to  terminate  spontaneously  by  a  sudden  crisis  occurring 
at  periods  varying  from  the  3rd  (or  even  the  2d)  to  the  /th  or  11th 
days  presents  the  most  singular  elements  of  fallacy  in  reasoning  from 
the  beneficial  effects  of  active  medical  interference.    If  to  these  we 
add  the  manner  in  which  its  mortality  is  affected  by  age,  by  constitu- 
tion by  sex,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  comphcations,  and  by  the 
other  but  unknown  epidemic  conditions  which  have  no  slight  effect  m 
the  same  direction,  it  would  appear  a  task  of  the  extremest  difficulty 
to  collect  sufficient  data  in  order  to  institute  a  logical  comparison 
between  patients  under  similar  circumstances  of  the  disease,  but 
under  different  systems  of  treatment,  so  as  to  form  any  true  con- 

1  This  is  the  almost  univorsally  adopted  opinion.  Blculer,  however,  records  amortality 
of  35  per  cent,  of  cases  in  Avhich  icterus  was  observed. 

2  Arch,  dcr  Ilcilk.  1860,  vol.  i. 

3  Ibid.  1861,  vol.  ii. 
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elusion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  metliods  to  be  adonted  for 
its  cure. 

Looking  to  the  evidence  of  statistics,  and  to  the  individual  ex- 
perience of  careful  observers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  medicinal 
interference  and  active  treatment  are,  collectively  speaking'  of  but 
little  influence^  either  m  shortening  the  duration  in,  oi  diminishing  the 
mortality  of  Pneumoma  Treatment,  in  its  wider  sense  of  nuilin- 
diet,  support,  and  remedies  adapted  to  individual  cases,  is  however 
the  author  believes,  by  no  means  inefficacious  in  aiding  the  tendency 
of  nature  to  effect  a  cure.  ^^n^j' 

The  remedy  which  has  been  most  extensively  adopted,  but  which 
has  been  almost  completely  discarded  of  late  in  this  countrv  is 
venesection. 

Eeintroduced  by  Sydenham  ^  as  applied  both  to  pleurisy  and  pneu- 
monia, with  the  statement  "Hujus  morbi  curatio  in  repetita  ven^- 
sectione  fere  tota  est,"  and  supported  by  Huxham  and  Cullen,  the 
amount  of  blood  taken  by  these  authorities  and  their  followers  in 
the  treatment  of  this  and  kindred  disorders  was  enormous    Day  by 
day,  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  fresh  venesections  were  practised 
and  Dr  Gregory,  after  bleeding  a  young  man  into  convulsions  by  the 
abstraction  of  between  4  and  5  lbs.  of  blood  in  three  days,  considered 
that  he  had  thereby  cured  him   of  pleurisy.^    Bouilland  recom- 
mends a  daily  bleeding  to  the  amount  of  14  or  16  oz.  until  the  disease 
IS  cured    Andral  asserts  that  no  period  of  the  disease  contra-indicates 
venesection  provided  the  other  symptoms  appear  to  require  it  and 
that  age  is  no  barrier  to  this  treatment,  citing  in  its  favour  at  advanced 
ages  the  authority  of  rrank,^  and  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  children 
equally  with  adults  :  the  slightest  threatening  of  a  relapse  caUed 
m  his  opinion  for  further  bleeding :  it  is  not  to  be  omitted  without 
the  greatest  danger,  even  if  menstruation  be  present :  profuse  sweat- 
ing IS  no  contra-mdication,  nor  is  any  amount  of  prostration  to 
prevent  it,  it  the  respiration  be  seriously  impeded:*  it  is  to  be 
equally  practised  in  the  secondary  pneumonias  of  measles  variola 
and  scarlatina,  though  with  caution  in  typhoid  fever :  it  is  only  contra- 
mdicated  m  the  adynamic  forms  of  the  disease,  and  in  some  rare 
cases  of  special  idiosyncrasy,  and  in  the  absence  of  expectoration 
Cxrisolle,  even  for  more  moderate  bleedings,  recommends  the  abstrac- 
tion of  from  2  to  4  lbs.  by  repeated  venesections,  and  stiU  regards  this 
plan  as  the  most  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  thus  indicated  continued  in  use  with  more  or  less 
treedom  m  this  country  until  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  by  Dr 
-fcJaitour  to  the  lesser  mortality  of  Pneumonia  in  Skoda's  practice,  and 

i  S; ^lt!i"'i        ?•  ^^J-         .  "  Dr.  Alison. 

-surW'  ^  M^'-f^'-^g^i  (l^Pi«t-  ^^■),  who  bled  a  man  over  SO  with 

pet'eSlafenjt'J  ^'^'"^  "^'S^'*''  ^""^  ^  V-^^^^^  covered  with 

B:7''tlt^S^^:a:i^t^f^^  and  SurgieaUoun...  18.,  p. 
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sed  by  some  physicians  were  unnecessary  and  t^at  repeated  vene 
seotioBS  were  injnrious  in  the  disease  ;  but  the  statistics  of  Skoda  s 
Mactke  sliowed  for  the  first  time  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
?tedc"  and  the  "expectant"  methods;  for  while  the  mortality  in 
•^^r^ies  faeated  by  him  with  small  doses  of  extradum.  graimms 
Z  X  wafonlyTs-T  per  cent,  that  of  the  Edinbuigh  Infirmary 
durino  a  nearly  corresponding  period  of  fave  years  was  35  9  per  cent. 
Ketl^  comparative  statisticl  which  appeared  almost  ^iBiultanecusly 
with  T)r  Balfour's  papers,  seemed  still  more  forcibly  to  bring  into 
Tot-a^t  these  s;ter?of  treatment,  and  may  be  said  to  have  at  once 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  medical  opinion  both  m  this 

'°Ti!:'Jaimente™St  bleeding  have  subsequently  been  most 
Vigo  ouSf  supportef  by  Dr.  Todd  and  Dr  Bennett,  -ho  liave  at  eas 
the  merit  of  showing  that  the  treatment  by  venesection  is  in  most 
case  Tnnecessary,  ancl  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  it  -  POB;*-^ 
iurious.  and  the  same  conclusions  have  been  more  or  less  completely 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  physicians  of  the  P'e!^.™*  day. 

Tlie  conclusion  which  has  been  practically  amved  at  by  the 
medical  profession  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  venesection  in 
Pneumonia  may  be,  with  approximative  truth,  expressed  m  the 


following  terms :  ^ —  ^    ,  i.  k^-,. 

(1)  That  indiscriminate  bleeding  immensely  mcreases  tlie  mortality 

of  the  disease.  ,       ,  .  i 

(2)  That  it  is  specially  fatal  in  old  people  and  m  yonng  children, 
in  patients  of  exhausted  constitutions,  and  m  those  suffering  from 
chronic  diseases,  and  particularly  from  Bright's  disease. 

(3)  That  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  in  the  majority  o±  cases 
of  young  adults  and  also  of  young  children.^ 

(4)  That  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  has  no  influence  whatever 
either  in  cutting  short  the  disease,^  or  in  lessenmg  its  duration, 


1 

1838 


Sur  rinfluencc  ties  ^;missions  sanguines  et  des  Vesicatoives  chcz  les  Enfants, 

^  De  I'Expectation  dans  la  Pneiimonie.    A  posthumoiia  memoir  :  Arcli.  Gen.  1859 

xiv.  283. 

3  Clinical  Medicine,  1843,  n.  42. 

4  Dcr  Adcrlass  in  der  Lnngcn-Entzundnng. 

'  See  Appendix  E.  ,       .      i  i     •  •  i    -o    .t  i 

8  This  is  especially  seen  in  Ziemsscn's  treatment,  and  also  m  a  memoir  by  Bartliez,  who, 
in  212  cases  of  young  children  with  lohar  Pneumonia,  only  met  with  two  deaths.  Barely 
one  sixth  were  subjected  to  active  treatment.    (Arch.  Gen.  1859.) 

7  This  is  most  strongly  aflirmed  by  Louis  and  Andral,  and  also  illustrated  by  the  case 
l)V  Zinmiermann  ])efore  (luotcd.  Chomel  (Diet,  de  Med.  xxv.)  held  that  it  might  some- 
times effect  this. 
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or  diminishing  the  pyrexia,  but  that  occasionally  these  results  appear 
to  lollow  irom  its  use  when  practised  early. 

(5)  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  hinders  the  critical  fall  of 
temperature  and  delays  convalescence. 

(6)  That  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  shown  especiaUy  by  Dr. 
Bennetts  and  Dietls  data,  recovery  is  equally,  if  not  more  rapid, 
when  it  is  not  practised  as  when  it  is  resorted  to. 

_  (7)  That  in  a  few  cases  a  moderate  venesection  may  be  necessary 
m  the_  early  stages  to  avert  immediate  danger  of  death  from 
asphyxia. 

Individual  cases  where  apparent  success  has  foUowed  venesection 
are  really  but  little  capable  of  proving  its  general  utility     It  is  a 
treatment  to  which  I  have  never  but  once  resorted,  and-have  very 
rarely  seen  practised,  and  I  can  certainly  affirm  that  those  cases 
which  may  occasionaHy  offer  the  strongest  temptation  to  the  use  of 
the  lancet  recover  just  as  well  when  it  is  withheld.    The  mortality 
among  the  cases  which  I  have  mentioned  as  coming  under  my  own 
observation,  has  certainly  been  in  such  as  would  not  with  any 
modern  knowledge,  have  been  considered  fit  subjects  for  venesection 
iLven  the  relief  of  dyspnoea,  which  is  thus  effected,  is  proved  by 
universal  consent  to  be  only  temporary  in  its  duration,  for  this  symptom 
usually  results  more  from  attendant  cedema  of  adjacent  portions 
of  the  lung  than  from  the  actual  obstruction  to  respiration  in  the 
part  affected  by  the  primary  disease  unless  this  be  very  extensive  • 
and  as  the  amount  of  fluid  withdrawn  by  venesection  is  speedily  re- 
placed by  the  absorption  of  water,  the  pressure  on  the  collateral  circu- 
lation of  the  lung  is  thereby  only  very  temporarily  diminished.  It 
was,  however,  to  this  cause  that  the  repeated  venesections  of  former 
times  were  probably  due,  a  system  whose  impropriety  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  discuss  further. 

Its  employment  in  severe  pyrexia  is  also  shown  by  Ziemssen  to 
be  unnecessary,  for  though  he  admits  that  he  has  occasionally  resorted 
to  its  use  when  the  temperature  has  appeared  dangerously  high,  he 
yet  states  that  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  recover  equally  well 
without  it.  T  have  already  stated  that  the  fatal  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation  have  not  in  any  instance  presented 
this  phenomenon. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  that  the  most  urgent  symptoms  of 
the  disease — the  dyspnoea  and  the  pyrexia ^ — are  only  temporarily 
diminished  by  venesection,  and  that  they  both  tend  in  most  cases  to 
return  after  a  few  hours,  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  method 
of  relief  lose  much  of  their  validity. 
_  it  may  be  possible  that  cases  of  such  extreme  urgency  may  occa- 
sionally arise  that  venesection  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  avert 
immediate  death  by  apnoea.  Such  cases  I  must  believe,  however, 
judging  Ironi  my  own  experience,  to  be  excessively  rare ;  though,  in 
the  event  of  their  occurrence,  this  remedy  is  probably  the  best  that 

'  Rco  Appendi.\  E. 
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could  be  adopted,  and  should  not  be  shrunk  from  if  the  indications 
.re  urgent  but  I  believe  that  such  a  condition  is  the  only  one  m 
whic  i  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary.  The  mortality 
from  Pneumonia  ha^s  appeared  to  me  to  depend  much  more  c^^ 
Wration  in  the  later  periods,  than  on  asphyxia  m  the  earlier  s  ages 
of  the  disorder  ;  and  the  former  result  appears  to  be  much  more  likely 
to  occur  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  weakened  by  venesectiom 
If  therefore,  venesection  appears  to  be  positively  required  at  an 
early  period  of  the  attack,  the  amount  of  blood  withdrawn  should 
be  moderate,  and  should  not  exceed  six  or  eight  ounces. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  effect  of  this  treatment  m  cutting  short 
the  diseas?,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  chances  in  any  given  case  are 
strongly  against  such  a  result.  Looking  at  the  general  effects  ot  this 
procedure,  patients  will,  on  the  whole,  be  probably  m  a  worse  con- 
dition for  passing  through  the  later  stages  of  disease  when  weakened 
by  an  artificial  loss  of  blood  than  they  are  likely  to  be  if  their 
resources  in  this  respect  are  husbanded :  and  though  its  dangers 
are  the  least  in- the  case  of  young  adults  of  good  constitution  who 
commonly  "bear"  bleeding  comparatively  well,  this  tolerance 
of  the  remedy  by  such  subjects  affords  no  proof  of  its  general 

advantageous  effects.  j-  4.  i  +^ 

Most  of  the  other  methods  of  treatment  directed  iinmediateiy  to 
the  cure  of  Pneumonia  afford  nearly  equal  proofs  of  their  inutility. 

The  comparative  effect  of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  is  shown  by 
Dietl's  statistics,!  while  Easori's^  mortality  from  this  method  was 
22  per  cent.,  and  GrisoUe's  18  per  cent.,— or  in  those  treated  exclu- 
sively by  this  method,  13  per  cent.     Independently  also  of  this 
considerable  mortality,  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  remedy  were 
very  frequently  observed.     Laennec  spoke  very  highly  of  tartar 
emetic  in  more  moderate  doses,  and  considered  that  it^  had  reduced 
the  mortality  from  Pneumonia  in  his  practice  to  a  minimum ;  but 
grave  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  Laennec's  details  ^ 
in  respect  to  this  method.  Laennec  asserted  and  Grisolle  believes  that 
it  is  more  useful  when  preceded  by  bleeding.     Louis*  also  and 
Trousseau^  speak  favourably  of  its  results,  but  the  data  given  by 
the  former,  complicated  as  his  treatment  was  by  venesection,  afford 
but  little  proof  of  its  efficacy. 

Regarding  the  statements  made,  particularly  by  Grisolle,  respecting 
its  effects  in  Pneumonia,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tartar  emetic  pro- 
duces occasionally  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  patient,  and  in  some  cases 
lowers  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  apparently  diminishes  the 
pyrexia.'^  This  effect,  however,  requires  to  be  very  carefully  watched. 
It  is  a  depressing  agent  both  to  the  nervous  system  and  to  the  cir- 

'  See  Apponflix  T?. 

2  Ann.  do  Therap.  1847,  and  in  Arcliiv.  Gen.  1824. 

3  Sec  Grisolle.  ■*  Rcch.  sur  la  Saignec. 
^  Diction  naive  de  Medecinc,  art.  "Antimoino." 

*  Accurate  thermomctrical  observations  on  this  point  are  wanting. 
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dilation,  and  is  liable  to  increase  the  dangers  of  the  later  col]a])se. 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  remedy  wLicli 
can  only  very  rarely  prove  of  essential  utility,  and  certainly,  to  say 
the  least,  the  vast  majority  of  patients  will  recover  as  well^  if  not 
better,  without  its  use ;  and  it  is  absolutely  inadmissible  'in  the 
adynamic  forms  of  the  disease,  and  also  in  the  Pneumonia  occui-rinfr 
in  old  people,  and  in  most  cases  in  children.  A  very  rapid  pulse 
contra-indicates  its  use,  and  it  is  highly  dangerous  in  most  forms  of 
the  delirium  accompanying  the  disease. 

Calomel,  with  or  without  opium  in  combination,  has  also  fallen 
into  disuse,  probably  not  without  reason.  Experience  has  gradually 
demonstrated  the  minor  degree  of  power  which  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  possess  in  aiding  the  absorption  of  exudations,  and  no 
valid  proof  has  been  afforded  that  tlie  duration  of  Pneumonia  has 
been  shortened  by  its  use.  By  most  of  its  advocates  it  was  only  held 
to  be  efficacious  after  the  previous  employment  of  venesection  and 
the  administration  of  tartar  emetic ;  and  a  remedy  requiring  such 
antecedents  is  one  that  may  with  advantage  be  abandoned.  ^  Even 
when  resolution  is  delayed,  the  final  termination  of  the  disease 
is  not,  in  most  cases,  less  favourable ;  and  I  should  not  only  feel 
extremely  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  mercurials  in  accelerating  this 
process,  but  I  should  greatly  hesitate  to  interfere  with  a  remedy 
which  often  so  materially  impairs  the  general  health  and  nutrition 
of  the  patient.^ 

Iodide  of  Potassium  has  also  appeared  to  me  to  exercise  little  or  no 
influence  in  promoting  resolution. 

The  methods  of  treatment  by  alkalies^  or  by  acetate  of  lead,^ 
coiJ-per,^  and  chloroform,^  introduced  in  more  recent  periods,  only  serve 
to  show  that  Pneumonia  is  a  disease  little  influenced  by  remedies ; 
that  the  less  "  active  "  these  are  the  better  for  the  patient.  Chloro- 
form inhalations  may  certainly  relieve  the  cough  and  allay  the 
discomfort  of  the  patient,  as  Dr.  Walshe  has  stated,  but  they  appear 
to  have  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Digitalis,  which  was  used  by  Ptasori,  has  recently  had  an  extensive 
trial,  both  by  Thomas'^  and  Ziemssen.''  This  remedy,  from  the  researches 
of  Traube  ^  and  Wunderlich,^  seems  to  have  a  distinct  efficac}^ 
in  reducing  the  pyrexia  in  typhoid  fever.  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  Thomas's  observations,  that  at  periods  antecedent  to  the  crisis 


^  Wittich  has  pitblislied  a  series  of  twenty -three  cases  thus  treated,  and  Avithout  fatal 
results.  (Canstatt's  Jahrcsb.  1850.) 
^  Mascagni,  quoted  by  GrisoUe. 

^  Leudet,  Bull.  Therap.  1863,  a  mortality  of  7  per  cent. 

^  Kissel,  Canstatt's  Jahrcsb.,  1852,  a  mortality  of  4  per  cent.  All  Kissel's  cases  do  not  • 

appear  to  have  been  tluis  treated. 

Baumgartiicr,  Wuchcrer,    and  Helbing,  Canstatt's  Jahrcsb.  1S50  ;  Varrentrapp, 

Henle  and  Pfeufer's  Zeitscli.  N.F.,  1851,  analysed  in  Scluuidt's  Jahrbucher,  lx.\iii.  20. 

The  trciitnicnt  in  some  of  tliose  casus  was  mixed. 

«  Arch,  dor  Hcilk.  186.5.  r  Loc_  git, 

8  Annalcu  der  Charite,  i.  691.  9  Arch,  der  Heilk.  iii. 
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iio^f-critical  fall  to  an  abnormal  degree.^    Both  in  aauits  ana 
cMld?en  i    W^^^     at  times  intermittence  of  the  pulse,  which 
Wver  Zienissen  regards  as  not  intrmsically  dangerous.    Duclos  an 
S  who  have  alsS  used  it,  give  the  alcoholic  extract  m  divided 
S>i%o  the  e'ent  of  3,  6,  or  lo'grains  daily.  Ziemssen  gives  3j.  of  an 
fnfusion  made  with  gl^  v.  to  the  ounce  of  ^^^^^^^^J  • 
infusion  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  with  gr.  iij.  to  the  ounce 

'V.m'wa,  introduced  by  Aran,^  has  been  tested      ^^veml  subse- 
nnent  observers '  with  varying  results.    A  more  extensive_  trial  of 
tWs  renieTy  Ty  Kocher  ^   appears  to  show  that  in  certain  cases 
favomXle  L^^^^^  may  attend  its  administration  in  diminishing  both 
Z  ^^e^i^^nd.  also  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.    In  some  instances 
the  tempeiati^^  maybe  reduced  by  its  use  to  the  normal  standard, 
thouXki  many  instances  this  effect  is  only  temporary,  but  lasting  in 
others  for  sixteen  hours.    In  some,  howeve.r,_  it  appeared  to  accelerate 
th7period  of  the  crisis,  and  Kocher  is  of  opmion  that  it  also  shortens 
the  duration  of  the  process  of  resolution ;  while  m  a  few  cases,  when 
given  early,  it  appeared  to  cut  short  the  disease,  and  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  consolidation.    The  temperature  is  commonly  affected 
before  the  pulse,  but  in  a  few  cases  these  phenomena  did  not  coincide  ; 
and  either  the  pulse  or  the  temperature  may  be  affected  singly  and 
without  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the  other. 

The  remedy  however,  appears  in  some  cases  to  cause  both  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,' and  to  produce,  when  given  in  the  later  stages,  a  dan- 
gerous amount  of  depression.  Tor  this  reason  Kocher  recommends 
that  its  effect  should  be  most  closely  watched,  and  it  appears  also 
desirable  that  it  should  only  be  given  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
disease  The  veratria,  as  an  alkaloid,  can  only  be  safely  given  m  doses 
of  one-twentieth  of  a  grain,  and  should  be  administered  in  pill,  the  resm 
in  doses  of  gr.  i-^  Kocher  recommends  that  it  should  be  given  in 
frequent  doses  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two  hours,  until  a  distinct 
effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  pulse  and  temperature. 

In  very  severe  cases  he  considers  that  its  good  effect  is  increased  by 
venesection.  Dessauer,  however/  who  has  also  used  this  remedy  and 


1  The  effect  on  the  pulse  also  appears  to  be  uncertain,  and  a  marked  lowering  of  the 
milse  may  ensue  without  any  fall  of  temperature,  though  the  latter  is  never  observed 
without  the  former.  Occa.sionally  the  reverse  effect  is  observed,  and  great  acceleration 
of  Dulsc  may  take  place  with  or  without  a  rise  of  temperature. 

2  Bull  Therap.  vols.  li.  and  Ixii.  ^  Ibid.  xlv. 

4  Vo^t  Schwcitz  Monatsch.  vi.,  and  Bull.  Therap.  68  ;  Fournier,  Union  Med.,  1855  ; 
Hoth  Wiirzb.  Med.  Zcitsch.  iii.  1863  ;  Uhle,  Arch,  dcr  Heilk.  N.P.,  iii. 
'  5  Die  BehandhiiigdcrGroiii)OsenrneumoniemitVcratrum  Preparaten.  Wiirzburg,  1866. 

8  Koclier  has  found  that  the  tincture  of  tlic  vcratnim  viride  contains  very  variable 
amounts  of  the  silkaloid  veratria. 

7  Oesterreich.  Zcit.  Trakt.  Ileilk.  and  Schmidt's  Jahrcsb.  1866,  cxxxii. 
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speaks  highly  of  its  effects,  regards  venesection  as  unnecessary,  and 
believes  that  veratria  is  a  complete  substitute  for  bleeding.  He  considers 
that  no  prejudicial  effects  attend  the  diarrhoea  which  it  commonly 
produces,  and  he  says  that  delirium  usually  disappears  under  its 
influence. 

Aconite  as  a  remedy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tested  sufficiently 
to  afford  a  proof  of  its  effects  in  Pneumonia.  In  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  I  have  given  it  T  could  not  observe  that  any  effect  was  produced 
by  it  on  the  temperature. 

The  treatment  which  has  hitherto  been  shown  to  have  the  most 
marked  effect  on  the  pyrexia  consists  in  the  external  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  hody.  Tepid  baths  had  been  indeed,  as  Grisolle 
shows,  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  and  used  by  others  ;  and  Grisolle 
himself  speaks  favourably  of  their  effects  in  relieving  pain  and  also  the 
general  distress  of  the  patient.  The  use  of  cold  water,  though  recom- 
mended by  Currie  in  fevers,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  by 
him  in  Pneumonia,  but  it  has  been  largely  used  by  the  followers  of 
Preissnitz.^  It  was  further  introduced  into  modern  practice  by  Dr.  F. 
Weber,^  of  Kiel,  and  has  been  highly  praised  by  Ziemssen,  both  in  the 
lobar  and  lobular  Pneumonia  of  children,  and  by  Niemeyer  ^  in  that 
of  adults.  Its  effect  during  the  pyrexial  period  only  lasts  during,  or 
for  a  short  time  after,  its  employment,  and  it  often  requires  a  prolonged 
application  to  effect  any  marked  lowering  of  the  temperature.  The 
reduction  of  the  temperature  also  by  this  means  appears  from 
Ziemssen's  observations  to  be  rarely  so  marked  as  in  the  form  of 
Broncho-pneumonia,  and  seldom  appears  to  exceed  1^°  or  2°  Fahr.  It 
appears,  however,  simultaneously  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  of  the  respiration ;  and  though  often  unpleasant  at  first,  it  seldom 
fails  to  afford  great  relief  to  the  patient,  and  to  produce  quiet  sleep. 
The  method  adopted  by  ISTiemeyer  is  that  recommended  by  Weber,  of 
applying  compresses  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and  changed  every  five 
minutes,  to  the  chest,  and  especially  to  the  affected  side.  Ziemssen 
recommends  the  employment  of  Esmarch's  ice-bag,^  covered  with  linen, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

In  a  few  cases  in  children  this  treatment  appears,  as  also  in  the  form 
of  Broncho-pneumonia,  to  produce  a  depressing  effect,  and  it  therefore 
requires  to  be  carefully  watched,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  attended 
v/ith  any  other  risk,  either  of  exciting  bronchitis  or  of  setting  up 

^  Schcdcl,  quoted  by  Grisolle. 

"  Beitragc  zur  Path.  Anat.  der  NeiigeborencTi,  ii.  63.  Weber  says  that  this  method 
was  first  recommended  to  him  in  1837  by  Dr.  Niessen,  of  Altona.  Grisolle,  p.  678,  says 
that  it  was  also  recommended  by  Dr.  Campagnano,  of  Naples,  who  revived  patients  in 
extremis  by  cold  baths.  Grisolle  states  that  Camjiagnano  also  employed  bleeding  and 
antimony  "  avec  unn  vigueur  2msqiic  harbarc." 

^  Spec.  Path.  Thcrap.  i.  182.  Niemeyer  states  that  the  treatment  has  been  most 
extensively  used  in  Prague,  with  good  results.  He  says  that  under  this  treatment 
cases  of  Pneumonia  rarely  last  beyond  the  seventh  day  ;  that  in  an  extraordinary  number 
the  disease  teiTninates  on  the  third  day. 

*  Langcnbeck's  Archiv  fur  t'liinirgi'e,  ii.  275. 
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secondary  complications.^    It  does  not  appear  to  shorten  the  duration 
onhe  diLase,  but  only  to  act  beneficially  by  dinimishmg  the  pyrexia 

BllL  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Pneumonia  are  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
both  useless  and  as  greatly  increasing  the  distress  of  the  patient 
When  resolution  is  progressing  favourably,  they  also  appear  to  be 
quite  unnecessary.  In  a  few  cases  when  resolution  is  delayed  or 
when  there  is  evidence  of  a  small  amount  of  pleuritic  effusion,  tliey 
may  I  believe,  in  adults  be  occasionally  employed  with  apparent  ad- 
vantac^e  In  children  they  are  almost  invariably  inapplicable.  Warm 
fomentations  or  poultices  to  the  side  often  give  great  rehef  to  the  pain. 
I  have  by  no  means  satisfied  myself  that  any  advantage  accrues 
durincT  the  acuter  stages  from  any  more  irritant  applications,  whether 
of  mitstard  or  turpentine,  though  in  cases  of  threatening  collap^.  or 
when  dyspncea  is  severe,  they  have  occasionally  appeared  to  attord 

relief  • 

It  may  however,  be  desirable  that  after  the  foregoing  analysis  some 
account  should  be  given  of  the  treatment  of  Pneumonia  which  is  most 
in  accordance  with  the  result  of  modern  observation. 

The  author,  in  commencing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  feels  it  right 
to  express  his  conviction  that  a  large  number  of  the  milder  cases 
occurring  in  young  adults,  require  no  more  medicinal  interference 
than  similar  cases  of  other  acute  febrile  disorders,  and  that  neither 
depletory  measures  nor  alcoholic  stimulants  are  necessary  to  bring 
such  cases  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

Eest  in  bed ;  a  free  supply  of  fresh,  but  not  too  cold,  air  ;  2  attention 
to  the  evacuations,  and  the  administration  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
liquid,  nutritious,  and  easily  digestible  food — indications  abundantly 
fulfilled  by  milk  and  beef-tea— are  often  all  that  is  sufficient.  Pain 
may  be  assuaged  if  severe  by  a  few  leeches  to  the  side,  by  linseed 
poultices,  and  more  effectually  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
phia. Sleep  also  may  be  procured  by  the  same  means,  or  by  moderate 
doses  of  opiates,  or  probably  by  the  hydrate  of  chloral.^  When 
cough  is  distressing,  and  opium  is  not  contra-indicated  by  cyanosis,  this 
remedy  in  small  doses  has  appeared  to  me  to  give  much  relief,  and 
to  have  no  injurious  effects.  Neutral  salines  also  favour  the  action  of 
the  skin,  and  thus  reduce  the  discomfort  from  the  pyrexia,  and  pro- 
bably aid  in  the  elimination  of  effete  matters  by  the  urine.    If  any 

1  I  have  employed  tliis  treatment  experimentally  in  only  one  mild  case  in  a  child  for 
a  few  hours.  The  continuous  application  of  cold  cloths  to  the  chest  lowered  the  tem- 
perature half  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  It  rose  again  with  the  ensuing  exacerbation  to  the 
same  height  as  on  the  previous  evening  (103"),  after  they  were  discontinued  by  the  nurse, 
on  account  of  the  dislike  of  the  patient  to  the  treatment. 

2  "A  close  narrow  stitiing  room  is  exceedingly  incommodious  to  any  person  sick  of  a 
fever,  but  much  more  so  to  those  ill  of  a  peripneumony,  as  1  have  many  times  observed, 
especially  among  the  lower  part  of  tradesmen  when  two  or  three  families  perhaps  live  in 
a  house  together.  Ceisus'  advice  is  never  more  proper,  nay  necessary,  in  any  kind  of 
fever  than  in  a  peripneumonia,  in  amplo  condavi  tenendus  (cger.  If  such  close  rooms 
cannot  hi;  avoided,  they  certainly  should  be  frequently  but  prudently  aired."  (Huxham  on 
Fevers,  1757,  199.) 

3  I  have  not  had  a  full  opportunity  of  experimenting  with  this  remedy  in  Pneumonia. 
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extensive  bronchitis  he  present,  ammonia  may  with  advantage  be 
combined  Avith  these,  and  small  doses  of  ipecacuanlia  liave  also  under 
these  circumstances  appeared  to  me  to  be  useful.  When  convalescence 
is  established,  solid  food  and  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants  adapted 
to  the  strength  and  habits  of  the  patient,  are  frequently  all  that  is 
necessary  to  promote  a  rapid  cure.  Iron  and  quinine  or  strychnia  are, 
however,  to  be  given  if  there  be  antemia  or  much  weakness  remaining! 

In  severe  cases  of  Pneumonia,  threatening  to  invade  a  large  tract  of 
lung,  and  coming  under  observation  within  the  first  forty-eight  or 
seventy-two  hours  of  the  disease,  and  if  the  dyspncea  threatens  asphyxia, 
and  the  distension  of  the  superficial  veins  indicates  overtiUing  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  a  cautious  bleeding  may  probably  be  practised 
with  advantage  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  ounces,  particularly  if  the 
patient  be  young  and  vigorous,  and  of  previously  temperate  habits.^ 
Under  these  circumstances  also,  if  the  fever  be  hig'h,  tartar  emetic  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  i  to  gr.  j.  or  gr.  iss.,  combined  with  salines  and 
small  doses  of  paregoric,  every  hour  or  two  hours  until  some  relief  is 
experienced — a  relief  which  may  be  further  aided  by  the  application 
of  leeches  or  cupping  to  the  side.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  add 
here,  that  although  I  have  not  hitherto  adopted  the  application  of  cold 
water  in  such  cases,  I  should,  after  the  testimony  adduced  in  its  favour 
by  the  authors  before  .quoted,  feel  strongly  disposed  to  make  a  trial  of 
its  effects. 

Under  aU  circumstances  food  must  be  given  in  suitable  quantities, 
for  it  is  important  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  patient  as  much 
as  possible. 

Cases  such  as  these  now  under  consideration  vary  much  in  their 
later  manifestations,  and  it  is  in  these  that  judgment  and  decision 
are  most  required. 

One  complication  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  indicative  of 
danger  is  delirium,  and  it  is  to  this  symptom  especially  that  I  now 
refer. 

By  many  of  Dr.  Todd's  pupils  the  occurrence  of  delirium  in  Pneu- 
monia has  been  regarded  as  a  certain  indication  for  the  administration 
of  stimulants,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
practice  is  both  well  founded  and  successful.    Cases  do,  however, 

^  Huss  lays  down  the  following  rules  : — Yenesection  may  be  practised  when  tlie  pulse 
is  full,  tense,  or  depressed.  The  lai-ge  full  pulse  sinks  at  first,  but  venesection  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  it  rises  again.  In  patients  with  a  "  tense  "  pulse  venesection  is  to  be  cou- 
timied  until  it  becomes  soft.  If  the  pulse  is  depressed,  venesection  is  to  be  continued 
imtil  it  becomes  full.  The  indications  for  venesection  to  be  drawn  from  the  pidse  were 
repeated  by  nearly  every  writer  of  the  early  part  of  tlic  present  centmy.  How  little 
these  were  to  be  relied  upon,  oven  by  those  in  the  habit  of  testing  their  practice  by  Ihis 
means,  is  apparent  from  the  following  observations  of  Hourmann  and  Dcchambrc,  who 
may  at  least  be  supposed  to  hnve  been  conversant  with  the  fallacy  of  "  fulness"  in  the 
pulse  of  old  people  to  whom  these  I'cmarks  refer  :  "  Nous  avons  vu  des'malades  chez  qui 
Je  pouls  inyilaitXa,  saignce,  cesser  do  rendre  leurs  crachats  immediatement  apres  que 
celle-ci  avait  6te  pratiquee  ot  monrir  en  nioins  do  douze  a  quinze  heurcs."  (Arch.  Gen. 
de  Med.,  2o  Ser.  xii.  190.)  Intense  severity  of  dyspncea  apjjcars  to  nie  to  be  the  only 
positive  indication  for  this  remedy.  A  very  "high  amount  of  pyrexia  in  the  early  stages  is 
also  so,  but  to  a  less  degree. 
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occasionally  occur  when  acute  delirium  associated  with  a  considerable 
decree  of  pyrexia  is  not  beneRted  by  this  treatment,  and,  though 
comparatively  rare,  they  belong  to  a  class  which  requires  separate 
consideration. 

We  have  unfortunately  but  little  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  _ot 
the  brain  during  delirium  to  serve  as  a  pathological  guide  for  its 
treatment.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  delirium  in 
many  cases  is  by  no  means  an  expression  of  hypersemia  or  inflapa- 
matory  irritation  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  only  clinical  experience  which 
has  led  us  to  the  discrimination  of  these  conditions  in  the  various 
diseases  associated  with  this  symptom. 

In  Pneumonia  the  evidences,  as  before  stated,  of  meningeal  or  cere- 
bral hypereemia  associated  with  delirium  are  very  rarely  met  with  post 
mortem ;  but  I  believe  that  we  may  with  advantage  discriminate  two 
conditions  under  which  delirium  occurs  in  this  disease.  In  one  the 
state  is  that  of  weakness,  for  which  we  have  no  more  precise  patho- 
logical expression ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  expression  of  a  blood-poison- 
ing by  the  products  of  the  pyrexial  disturbance,  though  not,  I  believe, 
as  some  are  disposed  to  think,  depending  on  the  direct  effects  of  over- 
heated blood  on  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  probable  also  that  in  many 
cases  both  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  combined  in  various 
degrees. 

In  conditions  of  pure  weakness  the  reasons  for  giving  stimulants 
are  abundantly  clear,  but  in  delirium  from  blood-poisoning  this  is 
more  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  apply  any  certain 
clinical  test  to  distinguish  these  two  states.  Delirium  with  high 
pyrexia  should  always  induce  doubt  as  to  its  nature,  and  this  doubt 
is  increased  when  it  has  been  preceded  by  severe  cephalalgia.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  special  characters  of  the  delirium  always  afford  a  certain 
guide;  at  least  its  violence  is  no  proof  of  the  sthenic  or  asthenic 
character  of  the  primary  disease,  though  a  low  muttering  delirium 
almost  invariably  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  A  correct  opinion  on 
this  point  must  depend  on  the  practitioner's  judgment  as  to  the 
state  of  the  patient's  strength ;  and  if  indications  of  asthenia  exist,  it 
is  better  to  depend  on  this  as  a  guide,  rather  than  on  any  theoretical 
reasoning  respecting  the  origin  of  the  symptom. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  is,  I  believe,  the  surest  indication  which  we 
at  present  possess.  An  extremely  rapid  pulse,  i.e.  one  above  120  or 
130,  generally  calls  for  the  employment  of  stimulants.  When  the 
pulse  presents  the  characters  of  dichrotism  to  any  distinct  degree, 
they  are  almost  invariably  necessary,  and  under  both  these  conditions 
the  use  of  bleeding  or  tartar  emetic  is  absolutely  contra-indicated. 
Tremors  and  subsultus  rarely  co-exist  with  violent  delirium ;  when 
they  are  present,  they  also  strongly  require  the  remedies  under 
discussion. 

In  doubtful  cases  it  is  safer  to  make  a  cautious  trial  of  stimulants 
than  to  omit  their  use  :  when  beneficial,  their  good  effect  is  usually 
seen  early. 
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Huss  recommends  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  doses  of  gr.  j.  to  gr  ii 
every  hour  in  the  delirium  of'  drunkards,  when  this  sets  in  early  ac- 
companied by  high  fever  and  by  a  flushed  face  and  tense  pulse! '  He 
considers  bleeding  in  these  cases  to  be  entirely  inadmissible  and  the 
tartar  emetic  is  to  be  discontinued  directly  the  pulse  falls  in  volume 
or  if  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  should  occur.  The  use  of  all  lowering 
remedies  directed  solely  to  the  delirium  is,  however,  only  to  be  pursued 
with  the  greatest  caution,  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  patholo^rical  state 
present  is  often  doubtful,  and  their  danger,  when  inappropriately 
used,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Opium  in  these  forms  of  delirium  can  only  be  used  with  caution 
Full  doses  often  increase  the  prostration,  and  fail  to  procure  sleep 
Huss  regards  the  condition  of  the  pupil  as  affording  a  valuable  indica- 
tion for  the  treatment  to  be  pursued.  If  this  be  contracted,  opium  is 
contra-mdicated,  but  belladonna,  in  doses  of  gr.  ^  of  the  extract,  given 
three  or  four  times  daily,  may  induce  a  quieter  condition,  ending  in 
sleep. 

I  believe  that  in  such  cases  as  these  the  value  of  cold  af)plications 
in  lessening  pyrexia  will  be  found  to  be  very  considerable  when  pro- 
perly used,  and  may  aid  in  solving  the  difficulty  which  has  liitherto 
attended  some  of  these  cases.  Digitalis  or  veratria.^  when  the  pulse 
is  rapid,  are  remedies  that  appear  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  a  further 
trial  than  I  have  yet  had  opportunities  for  making  of  their  efficacy. 

The  class  of  cases  which  have  now  been  considered  are  fortunately 
comparatively  rare.  In  the  majority  the  discrimination  is  more 
simple,  and  in  the  severer  cases  of  Pneumonia,  the  administration  of 
stimulants  in  the  later  stages  is  almost  invariably  both  useful  and 
necessary.  They  are,  indeed,  often  required  almost  from  the  outset  in 
cases  marked  by  debility,  at  whatever  age,  but  particularly  in  patients 
of  bad  constitution,  in  those  who  have  indulged  freely  in  alcohol,  and 
in  old  people ;  and  under  all  these  circumstances  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  in  regulating  the  amount 
given. 

In  such  cases  as  these  I  believe  that  all  depletion  and  the  use  of 
tartar  emetic  are  in  the  highest  degree  injurious,  though  simple  salines 
may  usually  be  given  with  apparent  advantage. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount  of  stimulants  given  during  the 
pyrexial  period  may  be  very  moderate.  It  is  indeed  always  best  to 
begin  with  a  minimum  dose,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  as  required  ; 
and  under  all  circumstances  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
husband  resources  of  this  nature.  For  infants,  brandy,  which  is  the 
best  form  of  alcoholic  stimulant  for  these  purposes,  may  be  given 

^  The  lowering  of  the  pulse  by  veratria  is  often  very  considerable.  I  have  known  it 
rccmced  m  acute  rheumatism  from  100  to  54  in  the  minute  within  eight  liours  by  the 
tincture  ot  the  voratrum  viride,  given  in  doses  of  mv.  every  two  hours.  Tlie  influence 
ot  tins  remedy  on  the  temperature  (104°)  in  this  cnse  was  much  less  perceptible.  It  fell 
lialt  a  ttogree,  and  the  ensuing  cxacei'bntion  did  not  take  place.  The  pulse  regained  its 
former  frequency  within  twelve  hours  after  the  remedy  was  discontinued. 
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in  doses  of  five  to  ten  drops,  iiicreased  to  tliii'ty  drops,  or  3j.  every 
two,  three,  or  four  lionrs.  For  adnlts,  from  one  to  tln^ee  drachms  may 
he  given  at  similar  intervals,  and  in  a  large  numher  of  cases  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  give  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  of  brandy  in 
this  manner  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  indications  for  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  these  doses  are  best  gained  from  the  pulse  and  from 
the- general  signs  of  asthenia.  As  long  as  these  a,re  distinct,  stimu- 
lants must  be  persevered  with ;  and  though  always  to  be  used  Avith 
caution,  they  must  in  some  cases,  especially  in  patients  addicted  to 
habits  of  intoxication,  be  given  both  unflinchingly  and  unsparingly 
when  the  need  arises.  I  have  in  one  or  two  instances  given  36  ounces 
of  brandy  daily  for  several  days  consecutively,  in  doses  of  six  drachms 
every  half-hour,  with  a  successful  result,  in  cases  of  Pneumonia  in 
drunkards ;  every  attempt  to  diminish  the  dose  being  immediately 
marked  by  dangerously  increasing  signs  of  asthenia ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  more  marked  evidences  of  prostration  diminished,  that  any 
symptoms  of  alcoholic  intoxication  were  observable. 

Such  cases  are,  however,  rare,  and,  as  before  observed,  much  smaller 
amounts  of  alcohol  are  usually  sufficient. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  crisis  is  that  in  which  mode- 
rate doses  of  alcohol  appear  to  be  most  called  for ;  and  in  many  cases 
which  have  not  x)reviously  presented  marked  signs  of  asthenia,  very 
considerable  prostration,  which  in  old  people  may  prove  fatal,  may 
occur  at  this  time.  Indeed  I  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
the  practitioner  in  most  cases  of  Pneumonia  is  to  M^atch  carefully  for 
symptoms  indicating  the  employment  of  stimulants,  and  to  regulate 
by  frequent  observations  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the- 
strength.^ 

In  cases  of  extreme  prostration  with  a  very  rapid  pulse,  and  attended" 
by  profuse  sweating,  I  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  effects  of 
digitalis  in  the  analogous  condition  of  delirium  tremens,  that  this- 
remedy  may  probably  be  tried  with  advantage.^ 

If  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  expectoration  becomes  profuse 

1  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd  to  point  out  that  a  great  part  of  the 
reform  in  medical  practice  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  in  acute 
diseases  is  due  to  him.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  pushed  this  method  at  times  to 
an  extreme,  but  of  their  general  utility  and  of  the  advantage  of  administering  them  in 
repeated  doses,  as  recommended  by  him,  there  caniiow  be  but  little  question.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  upon  the  rather  wide  discussion  to  which  this  practice 
has  given  rise  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  this  class  of  remedies.  The  chemical  side 
of  the  question  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  researches  of  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy, 
M-ho  maintained  that  the  alcohol  so  given  Vvas  excreted  by  the  kidneys  ;  wliile  Straucli 
(De  demonstrationc  spiritus  vini  in  corpore  ingesti,  Diss.  Dorpat.  1862),  Schulinus  (Arch, 
'lerlieilk.  1866),  Dr.  Hall  Smith's  "Experiments  on  the  Chromic  Acid  Test  for  Alcohol" 
(Brit,  and  For.  Kev.jlSGl),  and  Dr.  Anstie  (Lect.  Eoy.  Coll.  Phys.,  Lancet,  1867,  vol.  ii,), 
liavc  shown  that  this  only  t.'ikes  place  to  a  very  limited  degree.  The  latest  researches 
on  this  .subject  are  by  Dr.  Parkes  and  Coimt  Wollowicz  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xviii.  1870). 

-  I  have  known  it  under  these  circlimstanccs,  when  combined  with  the  administration 
of  alcohol  (though  the  remedy  had  previously  been  freely  given),  markedly  reduce  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  increase  its  power,  while  the  sweating  ceased  wiihin  a  few 
hours  after  it  had  Ijcen  commenced.  The  digitalis  was  given  in  doses  of  5j.  of  llio 
tincture  every  two  liour?. 

VOL.  ITT.  7.  z 
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and  copious,  and  abundant  fine  rales  in  the  lung  show  the  presence  of 
osdema,  and  if  resolution  be  proceeding  hut  slowly,  expectorants  may 
be  nsed  with  advantage.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  and  senega  appear 
to  be  the  best  of  these,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  beneficially 
combined  with  them. 

Counter-irritation  may  at  this  stage  often  prove  useful. 

The  maintenance  of  the  general  strength  is,  however,  of  paramount 
importance ;  and  bark,  quinine,  the  mineral  acids,  or  preparations  of 
iron,  will  often  promote  recovery  more  rapidly  than  remedies  devoted 
to  the  special  condition  of  the  lung.  Strychnia  is  useful  in  cases 
where  mnch  nervous  prostration  is  present.  The  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  is  also  often  beneficial  at  this  stage. 

It  remains  to  treat  briefly  of  some  of  the  attendant  circumstances 
'and  complications  of  the  disease. 

Severe  gastric  catarrh,  with  a  loaded  and  furred  tongue,  and  whether 
attended  or  not  by  vomiting,  is  in  adults  often  benefited  by  one  or  two 
purgative  doses  of  calomel  (gr.  j  to  gr.  iij),  followed  by  a  saline  aperient, 
and  this  remedy  is  recommended  by  most  anthers  for  the  "bilious" 
form  of  the  disorder.  Mustard  poultices  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
epigastrium  if  vomiting  is  troublesome.  In  children,  however,  this 
symptom  may  depend  on  cerebral  disturbance. 

If  diarrlma  be  present,  a  few  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be 
combined  with  the  calomel,  and  the  saline  should  then  be  omitted. 
Severe  diarrhoea  may,  however,  require  the  use  of  astringents,  though, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  symptom  is  seldom  sufficiently  intense 
to  call  for  their  employment.  Huss  recommends  cold  compresses  to 
the  abdomen,  or  leeching  to  the  colon,  in  the  dysenteric  diarrhoea  which 
-accompanies  Pneumonia  in  hot  seasons. 

If  gastric  catarrh  continues  in  the  later  stages,  simple  all^aluie 
remedies,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  combined  with  bismuth,  have  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  useful.  Huss  and  other  German  authorities 
recommend  the  muriate  of  ammonia  for  this  symptom. 

Hcemo2Jtysis,  if  profuse,  may  be  met  by  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  styptics.  The  most  efficacious  of  these  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  ergot.  The  latter  is  especially 
recommended  by  Huss  when  the  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  weak. 
Venesection  has  been  recommended  for  this  symptom,  but  its  true 
efficacy  may  be  considered  as  doubtful.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
large  liEemoptysis  is  most  commonly  a  symptom  of  attendant  tubercles, 
and  that  any  reducing  measures  are,  in  such  a  case,  specially  contra- 
indicated. 

For  the  condition  of  grey  hepatization,  Huss  and  GrisoUe  recom- 
mend the  use  of  camphor,  musk,  and  turpentine.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  full  euqjloyment  of  stimulants  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  practised  by  these  authors.  Their  administration  appears 
to  me  to  be  likely  to  be  better  than  tliat  of  the  remedies  in  question  ; 
though  these,  of  which  however  I  have  no  experience,  may  at  times 
be  useful.    Huss  recommends  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses  of  five  to 
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ten  drops  every  two  hours,  and  says  that  it  is  particularly  valuable  in 
the  Pneumonia  occurring  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever.  He  remarks 
that  it  seldom  disagrees  even  when  the  tongue  is  dry  and  coated,  but 
that  if  it  causes  vomiting  it  may  be  combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
He  recommends  camphor  when  delirium  is  present.  This  remedy, 
however,  appears  occasionally  to  produce  redness  of  the  face  and 
dryness  of  the  skin,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  replaced 
by  ammonia. 

For  the  complication  of  abscess  of  the  lung,  Huss  recommends 
acetate  of  lead  in  doses  of  gr.  ij  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  as 
long  as  the  sputa  continue  offensive  and  copious.  In  the  later  stages 
bark  or  quinine  with  the  mineral  acids  (Huss  considers  the  phosphoric 
acid  to  be  the  best)  are  the  most  suitable  remedies. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  appears  to  be  but  little  open  to  remedial  treat- 
ment. The  employment  of  inhalations  of  turpentine,  recommended 
by  Skoda,  or  of  chloroform,  has  proved  useless  in  Huss's  experience. 
Tw^o  cases  recovered  in  his  hands  ;  one  under  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  creosote  in  doses  of  one  drop  given  every  two  hours,  and  another 
\yith  pja-oxylic  acid  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  combined  with  five  drops  of 
tinct.  opii  every  two  hours,  but  the  same  remedies  proved  ineffectual 
in  other  cases.  More  reliance  must  probably  be  placed  both  in  this 
and  in  the  last-named  condition,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  strength  of 
the  patient  by  abundant  support,  and  by  bark  and  ammonia  or  the 
mineral  acids. 

Pneumonia  complicated  by  intermittent  fever  requires  the  use  of 
quinine.  Huss  recommends  that  eight  grains  should  be  given  during 
the  rigor,  and  repeated  in  the  sweating  stage. 

The  complication  with  pre-existing  Brighfs  disease  also  calls  in 
Huss's  opinion  for  the  use  of  turpentine.  I  have  no  experience  of 
this  method  of  treatment.  It  might,  however,  prove  valuable  if 
alcohol  appeared  inadmissible  in  such  cases.  Huss  does  not  appear  to 
regard  this  remedy  as  productive  of  injurious  effects  on  the  condition 
of  the  kidneys. 

For  the  complication  with  pericarditis,  local  cupping  or  leechinf^ 
and  the  internal  administration  of  mercurials  have  been  recommendecf 
The  utility  of  all  these  measures  is,  however,  I  beheve,  in  the  hifdiest 
degree  doubtful.  Deaths  from  Pneumonia  complicated  with  peri- 
carditis have  always  appeared  to  me  to  present  the  most  marked 
symptoms  of  asthenia.  The  advisability  of  small  local  bleedino-s 
must,  however,  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  general  strength  of  the 
patient.  ° 

For  ccdema  of  a  limb  remaining  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
disease  friction,  shampooing,  and  an  elastic  bandage  are  the  most 
appropriate  remedies.    (Walshe.)  "  ^ 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 


SECONDARY  AND  INTERCUERENT  PNEUMONIAS. 

Pneumonia,  when  appearing  as  secondary  to  other  diseases,  presents  in 
some  cases  both  the  anatomical  and  the  clinical  features  of  the  acute 
primary  form.  In  other  instances  the  disease  appears  in  spots  of 
variable  size  irregularly  scattered  through  the  lungs,  when  it  has 
received  the  name  of  Lobular  Pneumonia,  though  it  is  seldom  so 
strictly  limited  to  individual  lobules  as  this  name  would  imply. 

The  features  of  the  disease,  when  of  the  latter  class,  and  particularly 
when  occurring  in  children,  differ  so  widely  from  the  Lobar  form  as 
to  require  a  separate  description. 

A  short  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  principal  variations  in  the 
characters  of  Pneumonia  when  appearing  as  a  complication  of  other 
disorders. 

"  Cataeehal  Pneumonia  "  is  a  variety  of  Pneumonia  whose  cha- 
racters are  in  some  respects  clinically,  and  in  others  pathologically, 
only  imperfectly  defined  from  those  of  the  acute  primary  form. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  considered  to  be  almost  exclusively  a 
disease  of  childhood,  originating  either  in  primary  bronchitis  or  in 
the  bronchitis  secondary  to  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  influenza,  and 
in  some  cases  of  diphtheria.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  forms 
of  the  pneumonia  of  old  age  may  belong  more  truly  to  this  category ; 
and  some  recent  German  authorities  have  been  disposed  from  patho- 
logical considerations — which  appear,  however,  to  the  author  to  rest 
on  insujfficient  foundations — to  regard  many  other  cases,  hitherto  classed 
with  the  primary  disease,  as  belonging  to  this  variety.  This  form  of 
Pneumonia  is  almost  constantly  characterised  by  being  preceded  by 
catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  ;  and  it  is  a  not  uncommon 
complication  of  bronchial  dilatation.  The  inflammation  of  the  vesi- 
cular structure  of  the  lungs  is  in  such  cases  the  result  either  of  direct 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  process,  or  it  is  induced  through  the 
intervention  of  collapse  of  portions  of  lung,  owing  to  obstruction  of 
the  bronchi  communicating  with  them,  in  a  manner  which  requires  a 
separate  and  fuller  description  hereafter.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  be  correct  to  regard  all  cases  of  Pneumonia  which  are  pre- 
ceded by  bronchial  catarrh  as  forming  a  separate  class.  In  many  of 
these  the  bronchitis  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prodromata  of 
a  pneumonia  induced  by  the  same  cause,  but  preceding  the  true  inva- 
sion by  a  period  of  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours.  In  others 
the  pneumonia  is  an  accidental  complication  of  pre-existing  bron- 
chitis, which  possibly  may  have  predisposed  to  its  occurrence,  but 
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Avhicli,  without  the  intervention  of  other  causes,  would  not  have  led  to 
the  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  In  both  these  classes  of 
cases  the  invasion  of  the  pneumonia  is  sudden— it  _  runs  a  typical 
course,  and  terminates  by  a  crisis  within  the  usual  period. 

In  a  third  class,  however,  which  may  truly  be  termed  Broncho- 
Pneumonia,  the  invasion  is  gradual ;  it  is  preceded  by  bronchitis  of 
some  standing  or  intensity,  and  the  implication  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
is  only  marked  by  an  increased  pyrexia,  or  by  a  slight  sense  of  chilliness, 
usually  without  rigors,  and  by  prostration  with  a  quick  and  small  pulse 
and  a  tendency  to  sub-delirium,  sometimes  attended  by,  but  at  others 
without,  distinct  changes  in  the  characters  of  the  cough  and  sputa. 
The  latter  are  usually  bronchitic  throughout,  or  they  may  be  puriform, 
and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  rusty  sputa  are  observed.  The 
course  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  is  protracted  and  indefinite,  either 
ending  fatally,  or  by  a  slow  lysis  and  very  gTadual  resolution.  In  fatal 
cases  the  lung  is  very  commonly  found  in  a  state  of  grey  hepatization. 
In  a  few  cases  again  the  invasion  may  be  insidious  and  gradual, 
attended  by  cough  and  by  increasing  weakness,  but  the  symptoms 
may  be  of  such  slight  comparative  severity  that  patients  so  affected 
may  continue  during  some  weeks,  although  with  difficulty,  their  usual 
occupations.  Cases  of  this  class,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  variety  described  as  "Latent  Pneumonia,"  tend  to  pass  into 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease;  and,  though  occasionally  occurring  with- 
out the  complication  of  tubercles,  they  have  appeared  to  me,  in  most 
instances,  to  be  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  this  diathesis. 

This  form  of  Pneumonia  is,  however,  common  during  epidemics  of 
influenza,  but  it  may  occur  without  the  direct  effect  of  this  specific 
poison.  Huss  met  with  it  in  140  out  of  2,616  cases,  or  in  a  pro- 
portion to  all  forms  of  Pneumonia  of  about  The  mortality  is, 
however,  greater  than  that  of  the  acute  primary  form,  amounting  to 
14 '2 8  per  cent.  It  is  also  very  common  in  tuberculosis,  of  which  it 
forms  a  most  dangerous  complication,  and  markedly  hastens  the  fatal 
issue.  This  association  and  the  clinical  phenomena  attending  it 
belong,  however,  more  properly  to  the  subject  of  Phthisis,  and  will  not 
therefore  be  considered  here. 

1  Out  of  fifty-three  cases  I  found  thirteen  to  have  been  preceded  by  catarrh.  In  four 
of  these  the  cough  preceded  the  rigor  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours  ;  in  one, 
a  chill  had  taken  jjlace  a  week  before  the  rigor.  In  three  there  had  been  cough  for  a 
week  before  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  Pneumonia,  Avhich  commenced  either  with  rigors 
or  vomiting.  In  three  others  there  was  a  liistory  of  chronic  bronchitis.  In  all  tliese  tlie 
invasion  of  tlie  Pneumonia  was  sridden  :  two  of  these  cases  died  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  days.  Of  these  the  affected  lung  was  in  one  in  a  state  of  typical  red  hepatization  ; 
in  tlio  other,  in  a  state  of  grey  liepatization.  In  one  case  there  was  a  history  of 
previous  catarrh  of  indefinite  duration  ;  tlie  invasion  was  siulden,  but]  the  case  was 
protracted.  In  one  only  was  the  invasion  gradual.  It  was,  however,  a  distinct  case 
of  Acute  Pneumonia. 
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BEONCHO-PNEUMONIA  ;  1  LOBULAE^  DISSEMINATED  Oil 

VESICULAE  PNEUMONIA. 

The  Broncho-Pneumonia  of  cliildliood  was  by  earlier  writers  lar'^ely 
confouuded  with  collapse  of  the  lung,  which  was  considered  a  result 
of  inflammation  before  Legendre  and  Bailly  demonstrated  its  true 
character.  The  publication  of  their  observations  led  indeed  to  an 
almost  equally  strong  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  many  that  no  true  infantile  Pneumonia  ever  accom- 
panies bronchial  catarrh,  but  that  aU  the  changes  in  the  lung 
attending  tins  state  are  due  to  collapse  alone.  This  opinion,  howevei' 
is  almost  equally  erroneous  with  that  which  it  has  displaced,  since  both 
pathologically  and  clinically,  inflammation  affecting  the  pulmonary 
tissue  has,  under  these  circumstances,  certain  well-marked  features 
which  it  is  important  to  recognise. 

_  The  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  disease  consists,  as  before  stated,  in 
its  origin  m  pre-existing  bronchial  catarrh,  either  extending  from  the 
upper  air-passages  or  commencing  as  capillary  bronchitis.    It  is  not, 
however,  always  easy  to  decide  the  precise  period  at  wliich  the 
extension  of  the  disease  from  the  bronchi  to  the  air-vesicles  takes 
place,  since  this  is  usually  gradual,  and  in  scattered  points  ;  and  hence 
m  some  cases,  in  children,  the  condition  of  Broncho-Pneumonia  repre- 
sents a  variable  combination  of  bronchitis  and  of  Vesicular  Pneumonia, 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  also  in  part  due  to  attendant  coUapse. 
_  Eor  the  proper  understanding  of  its  clinical  features  and  physical 
signs  it  IS  necessary,  however,  to  anticipate  so  far  the  description  to 
be  hereafter  given  of  its  morbid  anatomy  by  stating  that  the  mode  of 
implication  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  ordinarily  differs  from  that  fouud 
in  the  Acute  Primary  or  Lobar  Pneumonia,  and  that  the  nodules  of 
pneumonic  consolidation  are  usually  scattered  through  tracts  of  air- 
containing  tissue,  which  is  often  emphysematous  ;  that  these  nodules 
may  vary  in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  a  poppy-seed  to  those  of  a 
walnut,  and  that  they  may  coalesce  until  larger  tracts  are  invaded ;  and 
further,  that  the  inflammatory  changes  often  commence  in  portions  of 
collapsed  lung ;  and  finally  that  both  lungs  are  very  frequently  and 
simultaneously  affected. 

_  Etiology.— The  frequency  of  this  form  of  Pneumonia  in  children 
IS  variously  stated.  Ziemssen^^  observed  98  cases  as  contrasted  witli 
186  of  the  primary  form.  Steffen,'^  for  94  of  the  primary,  has  met 
with  72  of  the  catarrhal  or  lobular  form. 

Saiijillgc,"l837r*  "^"'^       ^"^^^^'^         Bronclio-riicumonie  dor  Neugeboreiicu  nn.l 

3  '  Hubdomadaii'o,  1833, 

■     "  Kliuik  der  Kinderkrauklieiten. 
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It  is  most  common  and  most  fatal  in  the  ea,rlier  periods  of  life. 
Of  72  cases  observed  by  Steffen,  52  occurred  before  four  years  of  age. 
The  age  thus  specially  prone  to  it  corresponds,  therefore,  with  the 
period'' of  the  first  dentition;  but  whether  any  increased  liability 
to  the  disease  is  induced  by  this  process  appears  to  be  doubtful, 
since  it  is  almost  constantly  a  secondary  effect  of  bronchitis,  or  of 
diseases  of  which  bronchitis  is  a  common  complication  in  early  life.^ 
The  causes  of  bronchitis  in  children  are  therefore  in  some  degree  also 
causes  of  Broncho-Pneumonia,  and  hence  it  is  most  common  in  cold 
seasons.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  at  times  epidemically,  but  this  is 
probably  due  in  great  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza  or  of  other 
zymotic  diseases  associated  with  bronchial  catarrh. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  previous  condition  of  bad 
nutrition  markedly  predisposes  to  this  form  of  Pneumonia.  The 
influence  of  bad  air  has  also  been  strongly  insisted  on  by  Bartels  as  a 
more  or  less  direct  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  cases  of  measles.  It 
is  probable  also  that  all  causes  which  diminish  the  respimtory  muscular 
force  of  children  operate  in  the  same  direction,  particularly  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  occurrence  of  partial  or  general  coUapse  is 
frequently  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  inflammatory  changes,  and 
that  a  long-maintained  recumbent  position,  by  causing  congestion  of  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  favours  the  pneumonic  process.  Con- 
stitutional predisposition  to  bronchitis  at  early  ages  also  favours  the 
occurrence  of  this  disease,  and  thus  it  is  prone  to  recur  in  the  same 
individual. 

1  Steiner  (Pragcr  Vierteljahrescli.  1862,  vol.  Ixxv.)  gives  the  following  table  of  con- 
ditions coincident  with  Lobular  Pneumonia  : — 

Ilickets  ..... 
Rickets  and  tubercle  combined  , 
Atrophy  ..... 
Tubercle  of  glands 
Measles  ..... 
Scarlatina  .... 
Small -pox  .... 
Dysentery  .... 
Noma  ..... 
Heart-disease  .... 
Meningitis  .... 
Barns  ..... 

Steffen,  out  of  fifty-two  cafc;-,  found  thirty-eight  arising  from  bronchitis,  eight  from 
liooping-cough,  and  six  from  measles. 

Ziemssen,  in  ninety-eight  cases,  found  thirty-two  associated  with  bronchitis  or  chronic 
bronchitis,  twenty-three  with  hooping-cough,  and  forty-three  with  measles. 

Bartels  (Virchow's  Archiv,  xxi.  p.  75)  found  in  an  epidemic  of  measles  that  12 
per  cent,  of  those  attacked  were  affected  with  Broncho-Pneumonia. 

Peter  (Ga;;.  Hebdom.  1863,  p.  689)  found  the  disease  very  fi-equcnt  in  diphtheria.  He 
states  that  in  100  cases  of  diphtheria  lie  found  .sixty-seven  of  confirmed  Pneumonia 
and  twelve  of  engorgoTncnt.  Peter's  data  would  appear,  liowever,  somewhat  to  overi'atc 
tliis  frequency,  for  in  sojnc  of  tlic  cases  which  he  cites  as  instances  of  "  hepatization,"  the 
portions  aifectcd  floated  in  water ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  collapse  as  a  stage  of  Pneumonia. 

Dr.  Wilks  (Guy's  Hosp.  hVp.  3rd  Ser.  vi.  146)  finds  that  burns  of  the  skin  arc  very 
frequently  followed  by  this  variety  of  Pneumonia.  In  some  instances,  however,  i't 
assumed  a  more  extensive  and  lobar  form. 
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Symptoms.— The  signs  of  pneumonic  inflammation  are  usually 
developed  more  acutely  m  the  course  of  capillary  bronchitis  and  of 
measles/  m  winch  the  bronchial  inflammation  is  more  intense  than  in 
hooping-cough,  in  which  latter  disease  the  invasion  is  more  'o-radual 
and  IS  almost  invariably  preceded  by  pulmonary  collapse.  ° 

The  period  of  its  accession  varies  also  in  different  diseases  In 
measles  it  most  commonly  occurs  during  the  decline  of  the  eruption 
and  It  may  be  deferred  until  the  second  or  even  to  the  third  w^ek 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  pyrexia  and  of  the  exanthem  ;  occasionally 
however,  it  has  been  noticed  to  precede  the  eruption  by  a  period  of 
nearly  a  week.^    In  diphtheria  the  pulmonary  complications  usually 
occur  within  the  first  five  or  six  days;  but  in  hooping-couoh  they 
seldom  appear  until  the  disease  has  been  considerably  protracted  and 
both  the  general  nutrition  and  the  muscular  power  of  the  patient 
have  been  impaired.   In  acute  bronchitis  Pneumonia  may  occur  earlv 
when  the  affection  is  severe,  or  when  other  causes  predisposinn-  to 
pulmonary  collapse  are  present ;  and  among  these,  early  infancv  ricket'^ 
-or  previously  defective  nutrition  are  prominent.    In  chronic  bronchitis 
-the  supervention  of  Pneumonia  is  commonly  a  late  phenomenon 

The  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  rarely  attended  by  the  phenomena 
-  of  rigors,  or  vomiting,  or  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  mark  the 
invasion  of  the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  though  the  latter  may 
occasionally  be  observed.^ 

The  pulmonary  complication  is  usually  first  evidenced  by  an  in- 
■crease  of  dyspnoea,  together  with  the  supervention  of  fever  if  this 
has  not  been  previously  present,  or  by  an  aggravation  of  that'  abeady 
existing:. 

_  The  dyspnoea,  except  in  very  mild  cases,  when  it  may  be  compara- 
tively slight  m  degree,  is  commonly  both  objective  and  subjective  and 
gives  the  patient  much  distress.  It  tends  at  times,  and  particularly 
m  rickets  and  when  collapse  of  lung  is  also  present,  to  occur  in  suffo- 
cative paroxysms,  and,  even  when  these  are  less  marked,  it  varies  in 
inten.sity  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  is  usually  most  felt  in  the 
morning  and  evening. 

Great  acceleration  of  the  respiration  is  the  rule  where  the  disease 
is  of  any  considerable  intensity;  it  may  then  equal  the  extreme  degrees 
of  frequency  observed  in  the  primary  forms  of  Pneumonia,  and'inay 
sometimes  attain  to  107  respirations  in  the  minute.^  Commonly  the 
frequency  of  the  respiration  is,  as  in  the  primary  disease,  dispropor- 

^  It  has,  however,  been  before  stated  iu  respect  to  mcash;s,  that  some  forms  of  Tneu- 
T>  b^r,.rfr"''\'^\V'-^^''f  approximate  very  closely  in  tlieir  cliaracters  to  tlie  true 

1  ei  ni^n  w-  ''"^V"*^'"  ivipulity  with  which  a  large  tract  of  lung  is  invaded,  and  also  iu 
ineu  anatomical  characters. 

^  Stelfcii,  loo.  cit. 

hvdm^^eSi^^svn'^n/^''''""'^  '^l^il'ilioo'i'  P-  32C).  Steffcu  has  once  seen  spurious 
ZeS:?Mbe.  Sr?0?;:''  "^''"'"^'^  °f        pneumonia,  and  cease^n  its 

Bednjir,  Lehrlnich  dcr  Kinderkraukhciten,  268. 
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tionately  greater  than  that  of  the  pulse,  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-5  being 
sometimes  observed  ;  but  when  cerebral  congestion  is  also  present, 
the  pulse  may  be  rapid  and  the  respiration  even  slower  than  natural 
(Bednar).  The  respiration  is  not  unfrequently  retarded  when  a  fatal 
termination  is  approaching.  Irregularity  in  its  rhythm  is  not  uncorn- 
mon,  and  this  may  amount  to  so  complete  a  cessation  of  the  respi- 
ratory movements  during  some  minutes  as  even  to  simulate  death.^ 

The  thoracic  movements  are  shallow,  with  great  elevation  and  little 
expansion.  Inspiration  is  imperfect  and  short ;  expiration  is  often 
forcible,  prolonged,  and  noisy.  The  action  of  the  accessory  muscles 
is  violent.  The  chest  is  raised  by  the  elevatory  muscles,  but  the  lower 
portions  are  drawn  in  by  the  diaphragm.  The  anterior  superior  portions 
appear  distended  when  emjDhysema  is  also  present,  but  may  yet  be 
comparatively  motionless.  The  action  of  the  alse  nasi  is  also  greatly 
exao-Q-erated.  The  cough  varies  in  character.  It  is  sometimes  pa- 
roxysmal,  but  this  character,  even  when  previously  present,  as  m 
hoopiug-cough,  may  disappear  on  the  supervention  of  Pneumonia,  and 
the  cough  may  become  short  and  dry ;  and  this  change  in  its  character 
often  forms,  together  with  the  j)yTexia,  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the 
implication  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  this  disease.  The  cough  also 
often  becomes  painful,  eliciting  cries  from  the  patient,  a  symptom 
which  is  also  sometimes  a  valuable  indication  of  the  pneumonic 
change. .  I  believe,  how^ever,  from  some  cases  in  which  I  have  observed 
this  in  adults,  tliat  such  pain  may  be  extra-thoracic  and  myalgic  in  its 
nature,  and  that  it  is  partly  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  thoracic  walls  due  to  collapse  of  the  lung.  In  some  cases  the 
pain  complained  of  may  be  in  the  epigastric  and  in  the  upper  ab- 
dominal regions.^ 

The  secretion  from  the  bronchi,  if  previously  free,  as  shown  by  the 
looseness  of  the  cough,  is  often  diminished.  Expectoration  is  rarely 
seen  in  young  children.  When  brought  up  by  vomiting,  it  is  com- 
monly bronchitic  and  tenacious,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood, 
but  rarely  if  ever  rusty.  The  same  characters  are  observed  in  the 
sputa  of  adults  attacked  by  Pneumonia  during  the  prevalence  of 
influenza. 

The  physical  signs  in  the  earlier  stages  are  often  obscure.  They 
commonly  affect  both  lungs  simultaneously,  though  rarely  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  immobility  of  the  thorax  and  the  sinking  of  the  lower 
ribs,  with  deepening  of  the  diaphragmatic  depression,  occur  in  cases  of 
simple  bronclutis,  with  attendant  emphysema  and  collapse ;  but  when 
the  lung  becomes  extensively  infiltrated,  the  depression  of  the  ribs 
may  partially  disappear. 

The  percussion  results  may  be  uncertain :  usually  the  upper  parts 
of  the  chest  are  hyper-resonant,  and  they  may  be  quasi-tympanitic 
when  much  attendant  emphysema  is  present.  When  tlie  spots  of 
collapse  or  of  pneumonic  infiltration  are  disseminated  throufrh  healthy 
pulmonary  tissue,  tlic  sound,  though  less  resonant  than  natural, 

1  IJarthez  and  Rilliet,  i.  2C4.  •  2  cij-pa'p,, 
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is  rarely  dull,  and  only  loses  the  pulmonary  tone  when  these  have 
coalesced  into  niore  extensive  tracts.  The  dulness  of  Pneumonia 
does  not  differ  markedly  from  that  of  collapse,  though  the  latter 
may  occasionally  acc^uire  a  tympanitic  tone  (Ziemssen) ;  but  it 
is  usually  more  intense.  The  site  of  collapse  is,  however, 
peculiar.  It  tends  to  occur  at  the  free  border  of  the  left  lung- 
overlapping  the  heart,  and  also  at  both  bases  posteriorly,  when, 
instead  of  extending  uniformly,  it  passes  upwards  in  an  elongated 
and  quasi-pyramidal  form  along  the  lines  of  the  intervertebral  gTOOves, 
and  it  may,  maintaining  this  peculiarity,  extend  nearly  to  the  apices 
of  the  lungs.^  As,  however,  collapse  often  constitutes  the  first  stage 
of  the  pneumonic  process,  this  form  of  dulness  may  be  maintained 
after  the  latter  has  set  in. 

The  respiratoiy  sounds  over  collapsed  portions  are  commonly  weak 
or  inaudible.  In  lobular  pneumonic  consolidation  they  usually  acquire 
a  bronchial,  but  never  a  tubular,  character  (Walshe).  This  quality  of 
respiration,  though  occasionally,  is  only  very  rarely  met  with  in  simple 
collapse.^ 

The  respiration  in  other  portions  of  the  chest  is  usually  exag- 
gerated and  attended  by  rales.  Generally  disseminated  dry  or  moist 
bronchitic  rales  indicate  only  the  bronchial  catarrh.  When  Pneumonia 
supervenes  they,  however,  often  become  finer,  and  may  thus  be  heard 
in  limited  spots  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  they  frequently  change 
in  site  from  day  to  day ;  ^  but  they  seldom  present  the  typical  charac- 
teristics of  the  crepitation  heard  in  the  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonia.  In 
some  cases,  however,  when  the  finer  bronchi  are  dilated,  the  rales 
heard  may  be  coarse,  and  they  may  acquire  a  quasi-metallic  character 
if  consolidation  surrounds  these  dilatations.  Eales  are  seldom  heard 
directly  over  collapsed  parts,  unless  they  be  conducted  from  adjacent 
bronchi. 

Vocal  fremitus  is  commonly  exaggerated  over  pneumonic  infiltra- 
tion more  than  over  collapsed  portions  of  lung.  The  differences  of 
degi'ee  observable  in  this  respect  are,  however,  very  variable. 

Vocal  resonance,  as  heard  when  a  child  cries,  is  usually  much 
increased  by  pneumonic  consolidation  of  any  extent,  and  frequently 
under  these  circumstances  it  acquires  a  bronchophonic  tone.  These 
characters  may,  however,  be  absent  when  the  bronchi  are  extensively 
obstructed. 

Tlie  pulse  is  rapid.  It  rarely,  even  in  the  early  stages,  presents  the 
fulness  or  strength  of  the  primary  disease.  At  more  advanced  periods 
it  becomes  excessively  frequent,  small,  and  feeble,  so  as  scarcely  tn 
be  felt.  Irregularity  of  its  rhythm  is  also  occasionally  observed.  Ful- 
]ie3s  of  the  superficial  veins,  extending  even  to  those  of  the  hands 
(Trousseau),  is  also  observed,  and  oedema  of  the  extremities  has  sonio- 
times  been  noted  (Steffen). 

'  ZicmsKRii,  loc.  cit.  =  V,avthc7.  and  Killict  ;  also  Ziciiisson  ami  (lorlianlr. 

When  innBkcd  by  othuv  lulcs  it  is  desirable  to  I'ollow  the  advice  giveirby  r.artli.  / 
find  ]!illi(d,  nnd  to  repeat  aiisciillation  alter  the  act  of  cotigliing. 
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Simultaiieously  with  these  symptoms  there  is  a  great  restlessness  : 
the  eyes  are  sunken,  and  the  face  assumes  an  anxious  expression,  which 
is  painfully  distinct  in  young  children.  Strength  fails  rapidly  ;  as  the 
disease  progresses  somnolence  and  a  semi-comatose  condition  super- 
vene, in  which  the  child  lies  passive,  but  starting  up  from  time  to 
time 'into  an  erectorsemi-erectposture,  with  jactitation  and  movements 
of  distress,  when  attacks  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  return. 

The  skin  is  hotter  than  natural,  though  not  commonly  presenting- 
the  pungency  of  heat  which  characterises  the  acute  lobar  form,  and  it 
is  often^bathed  in  profuse  perspiration,  which  occasionally  alternates 
with  a  dry  heat.  The  perspiration  may  be  general,  or  in  rickety 
patients  may  appear  chiefly  about  the  head.  The  surface  is  generally 
pallid  with  the  exception  of  the  cheeks,  which  present  a  flushed  or 
violet  tinge,  which  is  sometimes  transitory  and  alternates  with  a 
cyanotic  pallor.  Cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  finger-nails  increases 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  are  especially  distinct  in  the 
pneumonia  succeeding  to  hooping-cough,  and  when  collapse  forms  a 
prominent  feature. 

Vomiting,  unless  caused  by  the  cough,  is  less  common  in  this  form  of 
Pneumonia  than  in  the  acute  primary  disease.  Diarrhoea,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  unfrequent,  particularly  in  the  Broncho -Pneumonia  attend- 
ing measles,  and  if  not  originally  present  it  is  very  easily  excited  by 
medicinal  remedies,  especially  by  tartar  emetic.  The  tongue,  at  first 
moist,  becomes  dry  in  the  later  stages,  and  sordes  form  on  the  teeth  or 
on  the  angles  of  the  lips,  which  are  also  dry  and  cracked ;  aphthous 
stomatitis  may  occur  when  the  coiu'se  is  protracted.  The  appetite  is 
completely  lost,  but  thirst  is  marked ;  infants  at  the  breast  suck  it 
eagerly,  but  the  power  of  continued  sucking  is  lost,  owing  to  the 
difliculty  of  breathing.  A  slight  degree  of  delirium  is  occasionally 
observed,  particularly  in  older  children,  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  rest- 
lessness which  tends  to  increase  towards  night.  Convulsions  are, 
however,  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  acute  disease ;  when  they  do 
occur,  they  form  a  very  unfavourable  feature.  A  semi-comatose  state  is 
more  common ;  it  passes  later  into  deeper  unconsciousness  when  the 
signs  of  mal-oxygenation  of  the  blood  become  more  apparent.  In 
some  cases,  however,  a  hydrencephalic  condition  with  restlessness  and 
cries  has  been  observed.^ 

The  urine,  owing  to  the  early  period  of  life  in  which  the  disease 
usually  occurs,  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  exact  observation. 
Bednar  says  that  the  chlorides  are  present.  In  some  cases  the  presence 
of  a  small  amount  of  albumen  has  been  noticed. 

Emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  progress  with  marked  rapidity ;  there 
is  great  loss  of  weight,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  muscles  are  wasted,  and 
the  skin  is  flaccid.  These  appearances  may,  in  severe  cases,  become 
very  distinct  witliiii  a  few  days  from  the  outset :  if  the  disease  runs  a 
more  protracted  course,  and  particularly  in  the  Pneumonia  succeeding 
to  hooping-cough,  the  wasting  of  the  tissues  may  attain  an  extrem'o 

1  Barthcz  ami  Rilliet  (i.  407)  attribnto  tliis  to  frontal  neuralgia. 
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degree  of  marasmus — proportioned,  however,  in  most  cases  to  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Ecthymatous  pustules 
often  form,  which  lead  to  painful  sores.  Excoriations  of  the  nose 
and  angles  of  the  mouth  are  also  observed,  and  bed-sores  form  on  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  emaciated  limbs.  The  patient  often  dies  com- 
pletely exhausted,  or  sinks  suddenly  during  a  paroxysm  of  cough,  or 
with  the  increasing  cyanosis  may  pass  into  a  state  of  final  somnolence 
and  coma.  When  death  occurs  in  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  it  is 
usually  due  to  the  combined  asphyxiating  effects  of  capillary  bronchitis 
and  collapse.  The  course  of  the  disease  after  Pneumonia  has  set  in 
is  usually  more  protracted. 

Many  of  the  above  symptoms,  and  especially  the  increasing  in- 
tensity of  the  dyspnoea,  may  occur  in  severe  cases  of  bronchitis 
accompanied  by  extensive  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  uncomplicated 
by  Pneumonia.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  latter  is  con- 
stituted by  the  pyrexia,  the  presence  of  which  is  almost  essential  to 
its  recognition .  Acute  bronchitis  in  children  is,  indeed,  not  unfrequently 
attended  by  fever,  but  when  uncomplicated  by  Pneumonia  the  tem- 
perature seldom  rises  in  it  above  101°  or  102°.  The  fever  also  when 
present  is  not  continuous,  the  temperature  in  the  morning  being  often 
nearly  at  tlie  normal  standard,  or  perhaps  fallmg  to  99°,  or  9 9 '5°.  The 
invasion  of  Pneumonia  is  marked  by  accession  of  fever  if  the  disease 
has  been  previously  apyrexial,  or  by  an  increased  temperature  if  fever 
has  already  existed,  and  this,  in  the  pneumonia  of  measles,  may  speedily 
attain  the  degrees  of  103°,  104°,  or  105°.  The  lower  standard  of  102' 
may,  however,  not  be  surpassed  in  the  whole  course  of  the  case.^ 
Sometimes  a  rise  of  temperature  may  be  observed  to  folloio  the 
accession  of  dulness  on  percussion,  both  at  the  outset  and  during  the 
subsequent  exacerbations,  showing  that  collapse  has  preceded  the 
inflammatory  changes.  This,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  observed, 
and  the  rise  of  temperature  may  be  comparatively  sudden  and  rapid, 
and  may  either  proceed  'pari  passu  with  the  loss  of  resonance  on 
percussion,  or  may  precede  this  by  some  hours  or  days, — the  diminu- 
tion of  pulmonary  resonance  only  becoming  distinct  Avhen  the  islets 
of  Lobular  Pneumonia,  by  becoming  confluent,  affect  tracts  of  tissue 
sufficiently  extensive  to  give  rise  to  this  physical  sign. 

In  some  cases  again,  when  Pneumonia  succeeds  to  measles,  the  inva- 
sion both  of  the  physical  signs  and  also  of  tlie  pyrexia  m^j  present 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  phenomena  of  the  acute  primary  disease, — 
the  temperature  rising  rapidly,  and  maintaining  a  tolerably  rmiform 
elevation  with  comparatively  slight  morning  remissions,  but  in  its 
later  periods  running  a  protracted  course  resembing  the  catarrhal 
type.2     In  its  subsequent  course,  however,  the  pyrexia  as  measured 

^  In  some  fatal  cases  the  temperature  may  rise  shortly  Lefore  death  to  upwards  of  107" 
(Ziemssen),  hut  on  the  other  hand  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature,  due  ]irohably  to  defective 
aeration  of  the  blood  and  to  extension  of  the  colla]>se,  may  immediately  precede  the 
fatal  issue. 

2  Ziemsseu  and  Krabler,  Klinische  Bcricht  ueher  die  Maseru  und  ihre  Coniplieationcu, 
p.  109. 
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the  temperature  presents  certain  characteristics  which  aid  con- 
siderablv  in  the  recoonition  of  this  form  of  Pneumonia.  The  cli  et 
a  0^^^^^^^^^^^  Wlar  course  of  the  fever,  the  extent  of  the 

Sons  and  exacerbations,  and  the  absence  of  critical  pl^enomena 
—the  fever  beino-  usually  protracted,  and  ending  only  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  decline,  which  is  often  interrupted  by 

The  remissions  may  be  as  great  as  from  1-8°  to  2-o_  Fahr.  They 
occur  at  irregular  times  during  the  day,  differing  m  this  respect  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  acute  primary  disease.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  in  some  cases  of  this  form,  the  maximum  temperature  may 
be  observed  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  night;  but  this  condition, 
A^diich  is  exceptional  in  Primary  Pneumonia,  is  much  more  common 
in  Broncho-Pneumonia,  when  it  may  be  noticed  to  occur  irregulariy 
in  the  course  of  a  single  case,— a  peculiarity  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  indefinite  course  and  irregular  extensions  of  the  pulmonary  in- 
flammation The  terminarion  of  the  fever  is  also  protracted.  Ziemsseii 
reo-ards  a  case  terminating  within  seven  days  as  a  very  exceptional 
one  •  and  the  pyrexia  may  last  for  weeks,^  in  the  Broncho-Pneumonia 
both  of  measles  and  hooping-cough,  presenting  m  its  irregular 
exacerbations  and  remissions  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  course  ot 
•  tuberculosis,  which,  however,  according  to  the  observations  of  Bartels 
and  ^iemssen,  is  a  much  less  common  sequela  of  these  diseases  than 
is  usually  believed.    The  defervescence  rarely,  if  ever,  presents  the 
abrupt  critical  fall  so  commonly  observed  in  the  acute  primary  form ; 
or  if  this  commences,  it  is  usually  followed  by  subsequent  elevations  of 
temperature :  the  decline  of  the  fever  is  only  gradually  effected,  and 
rarely  extends  over  a  shorter  period  than  three  or  four  days,  and  it  is 
often  interrupted  by  irregular  secondary  exacerbations.  In  some  cases 
the  temperature  often  finally  sinks  during  some  hours  or  days  below 
the  normal  standard. 

The  range  of  temperature  is  commonly  lower,  and  both  the  course 
of  the  diselise  and  the  duration  of  the  pyrexia  are  more  protracted  in 
the  Pneumonia  succeeding  to  subacute  bronchitis  and  to  hooping- 
cough  than  in  that  which  follows  measles.  In  hooping-cough  _tiie 
degree  of  pyrexia  may  be  very  slight,  and  the  morning  _  remissions 
may  attain  almost  to  the  normal  standard,^  but  exceptional  cases 
occur  in  which  Pneumonia  complicating  this  disease  appears  in  an 
acute  form  and  runs  a  rapid  course  to  a  fatal  termination. 

With  the  gradual  decline  of  temperature  other  signs  of  improvenient 
become  evident.  There  is  rarely  any  appearance  of  critical  sweating, 
but  perspiration  appears  from  time  to  time,  and  often  seems  to  afford 
relief.  The  dyspnoea  and  the  cyanotic  aspect  diminish  ;  the  pulse  and 
respiration  fall  in  frequency  ;  the  cough  becomes  looser  and  less  hard, 
and  it  may  again  acquire  a  paroxysmal  character,  if  this  has,  as  in 

J  Eight  weeks.  (Bartels.) 

2  Sec  a  case  by  Stcflen,  p.  313.  This  case  was  'tho  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  one 
of  hooping-cough  complicated  by  tuberculosis,  which  had  progressed  to  the  stage  of 
excavation. 
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lioopiug-cough,  been  previously  present ;  diarrha^a,  if  present  ceases  • 
the  appetite  gradually  returns,  and  tlnrsfc  disappears  or  diminishes  i»i 
intensity. 

Eecovery  is,  however,  almost  always  slow  and  protracted  •  couoli 
persists  long  ;  and  the  duration  of  the  physical  signs  of  consolidatio°u 
and  especially  of  bronchitic  rales,  may  continue  during  many  weeks' 
Some  acceleration  of  the  respiration  and  of  the  pulse  may  also  continue 
after  the  fever  has  subsided.^  SHght  returns  of  the  pyrexial  symptoms 
may  also  be  observed  during  this  period.  The  restoration  of  the 
digestive  powers  and  of  the  nutrition  is  only  very  graduaUy  effected 
and  the  patient  may  be  for  months  liable  to  a  renewal  of  catarrh' 
attended  with  slight  degrees  of  feverishness.  ' 

In  some  cases,  after  long  continuance  of  the  pyrexia  and  of  the 
physical  signs,  the  former  may  subside,  but  the  latter  may  clianoe 
their  character  and  present  those  of  chronic  pneumonia  or  of  bronchi- 
ectasis, or  sometimes  of  the  latter  alone.^ 

_  Co7■/^25/^ca^5^■o?^s.— Independently  of  the   diseases   which   exert  a 
direct  or  predisposing  influence  on  its  production,  the  liabilitv  of 
Broncho-Pneumonia  to  other  complications  is  comparatively  slio-ht 
Some  of  these  will  be  farther  alluded  to  among  attendant  patholo^cal 
phenomena.    One  of  the  most  important  is  intestiual  catarrh  which 
has  been  attributed  by  M.  Beau  to  the  swaUowing  of  unhealthy  sputa. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  more  directly  due  to  the  venous  congestion 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  the  tendency  of  catarrh  in  children  to 
affect  the  whole  gastro-pulmonary  tract  of  mucous  membranes.  True 
dysentery  was  observed  by  Steiner  in  seven  out  of  110  cases.  Pleurisy 
IS  less  frequently  observed  than  in  the  acute  primary  disease.  Steffen 
m  seventy-two  cases  only  found  six  of  extensive  pleuritic  effusion 
Various  degrees  of  the  affection,  in  the  form  of  adhesions,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

Tubercle  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  the  chronic  form,  but 
whether  as  cause  or  effect  it  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  distinguish.'  It 
is  not  improbable  that  repeated  relapses  may  give  rise  to  this  tendency, 
and  a  statement  of  Steiner's,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter,  would 
seem  to  show  that  even  collapse  may  suffice  to  set  up  tubercular 
formations  in  predisposed  subjects ;  and  Bartels  has  remarked  that 
when  present  it  is  specially  prone  to  occur  in  the  condensed  portions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  of  Bartels  appear  to  show  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  much  less  common  sequela  of  the  Broncho-Pneumonia 
of  measles  than  has  been  commonly  believed.^ 

Pathology  and  Pathenogenesis.— It  has  been  already  stated 

*  Steiren. 

_^  Tins  subject  will  bo  again  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Chronic  Pneumonia. 
•    +,./^^  f''!'!  ""Hi  ""^  tubercle  four  times  in  twenty -one  post-mortem  examinations,  and 
J  allectiou  was  meningeal.  Ziemsseu  only  observed  cheesy  changes  twice 

in  .sixty -thiee  cases  of  death.  Lcgendro  and  Bailly  found  five  cases  of  tubercle  in  twenty- 
seven  Of  catarriKil  ineumonia.  Ziemsseu  and  Krablcr  remark,  however,  that  acute 
tuljcrculnsis  :s  not  uncommon  (i/lcr  measles. 
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lliat  this  form  of  Pneumonia  may  be  produced  by  the  mechanism  of 
two  distmct  processes.  Tlie  pulmonary  alveoli  may  suffer _  by  the 
direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  from  the  bronchi,  or  the 
inflammatory  changes  may  only  take  place  in  portions  which  have 
already  become  the  subjects  of  collapse.  The  pathological  appearances 
in  the  inflamed  lung  present  under  these  conditions  several  points 
of  difference.  Under  both  sets  of  circumstances  the  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  are  very  similar,  exhibiting  various 
degrees  of  inflammatory  congestion,  together  with  swelling  and 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  accompanied  by  slight 
superficfal  ulcerations.  These  changes  may  appear  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  air-passages  when  the  catarrh  has  commenced 
in  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  has  travelled  dowmvards.  In  some 
cases,  however,  they  may  be  limited  to  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  the 
upper  air-passages  may  present  a  comparative  immunity.  The  walls 
of  the  finer  bronchi  are  often  so  much  thickened  as  to  cause  them  to 
stand  out  rigidly  in  sections  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Dilatations  of  the  bronchi  are  very  common :  they  are  generally  in 
the  cylindrical  form,  but,  are  sometimes  globular,  and  they  may  be  so 
universal  throughout  the  lung  as  to  give  it  a  cribriform  aspect  on 
section,  or  even  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small 
cavities.  The  contents  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  usually  a  creamy 
pus,  or  a  denser  exudation  constituting  a  form  of  false  membrane,  or 
sometimes  a  clear  tenacious  mucus  containing  micleated  cells  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  desquamated  ciliated  epithelium  may  be  found. 
In  other  cases  again  little  or  no  mucus  can  be  found  in  them. 

The  changes  in  the  lung  tissue,  when  the  inflammation  has  proceeded 
directly  from  the  bronchi,  present  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small 
whitish  yellow  spots  with  indistinct  margins  fading  insensibly  into  the 
suiTounding  tissue.  They  are  not  very  prominent,^  and  do  not  stand 
out  sharply  defined  like  the  grey  granrdations  or  the  small  softer  spots 
of  more  acutely  produced  tubercle.  They  are  often  very  thickly 
scattered  through  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  the  portions  of  lung 
intervening  between  them  are  softer,  more  vascular,  and  more  cedema- 
tous  than  natural.  They  are  slightly  but  not  markedly  granular,  and 
usually,  on  scraping  or  ]3ressure,  a  turbid  milky  fluid  can  be  expressed 
from  tliem.  As  they  increase  in  age  tliey  become  firmer  and  drier, 
but  still  have  little  of  the  granular  character.  That  they  undergo  any 
cheesy  metamorphosis  independently  of  pre-existing  or  superadded 
tubercular  changes  is  in  my  opinion  very  doubtful.  In  addition  to 
these  spots  others  are  found,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a 
liemp-seed,  of  a  brighter  yelioAv,  consisting  of  dilated  air-vesicles,  or 
sometimes  of  groups  of  air-vesicles  whose  walls  have  broken  down,  or 
of  the  terminal  extremities  of  dilated  bronchi.  In  whichever  manner 
originating,  tliey  form  little  collections  of  piiriforiii  fluid,  which 
escapes  when  they  are  pricked,  but  which  also  ma.y  become  more 

1  ThcKC  spots  arc  oftoii  descvibod  a.s  "]ii'omineiil;,"  Init  llie  author  believes  that  as  n 
•  lucstiou  of  degree  the  distinction  liere  drawn  will  be  loiiud  to  l)e  correct. 
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inspissated,  and  which,  when  evacuated  leave  irregular  cavities.  Tliey 
are  sometimes  found  under  the  pleura  forming  little  suh-plenral  ab- 
scesses, and  in  some  cases  may  by  their  rupture  give  rise  to  pneumo- 
thorax.' It  is  doubted  by  some  Avriters  whether  these  originate  in  a 
true  inflammation  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs,  or  whether  they  are 
not  merely  collections  of  pus  which  have  gravitated  or  have  been  drawn 
by  inspiration  into  the  extremities  of  the  dilated  bronchi  and  infun- 
dibula.  I  believe  from  my  own  experiments  on  animals  in  which, 
especially  in  dogs,  both  these  sets  of  appearances  can  be  produced 
easily  by  injecting  ammonia  into  the  trachea,^  that  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  truly  inflammatory  in  their  nature ;  though  the  latter  mode 
oi  origin  is  however  possible,  since,  as  Ziemssen  (who  agrees  with 
the  view  previously  exjDressed  by  Fauvel  of  their  nature)  remarks, 
they  are  most  commonly  to  be  found  after  the  prolonged  paroxysms 
of  hooping-cough.  The  purulent  yellow  spots  before  described  are 
perhaps  more  '^commonly  found  in  the  Pneumonia  succeeding  to 
measles  than  in  other  conditions. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  Pneumonia  which  is  secondary  to 
diphtheria  may  present  in  some  cases  all  the  anatomical  characteristics 
of  the  acute  "primary  form.  In  other  cases  it  takes  place  by  the 
intervention  of  collapse;  but  in  a  third  class  the  appearances 
observed  correspond  with  those  which  have  just  been  described. 
When  the  bronchial  ramifications  are.  opened  it  will  be  found,  in  pro- 
portion as  these  diminish  in  size,  that  the  firmness  of  the  exudation 
layer  diminishes,  and  that  the  finer  bronchi  are  only  filled  with  a  soft 
puriform  fluid.  In  some  instances  this  process  does  not_  extend 
beyond  bronchi  of  from  two  to  four  lines  in  diameter;  but,  in_ other 
cases,  patches  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  soft  consistence,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  a  horse-bean,  and  only  rarely  attaining 
the  dimensions  of  a  hazel-nut,  are  found  in  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
These  are  impervious  to  air,  and  are  only  slightly  granular.  They  fade 
insensibly  into  the  surrormding  tissue  by  an  ill-defined  margm.  They 
are  friable,  and  on  pressure  they  allow  a  thin  yellowish  fluid  to  exude. 
On  microscopic  examination  the  air-vesicles  are  found,  for  the  most 
part,  occupied  by  an  amorphous  exudation,  in  which  are  seen  a  few 
puriform  and  granular  cells,  together  with  proliferating  epithelium 
from  the  air-vesicles.  I  agree  with  Sir  William  Jenner,^  that  m  most 
cases  these  spots  are  formed  by  the  fluid  formed  in  the  bronchi  being 
drawn  by  inspiration  into  the  air- vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  Pneumonia  which  occurs  consecutively  to  collapse  ot  the 
lung,3  various  stages  may  be  observed  in  the  inflammatory  process 

^  Sec  p  616  ^  Oi''^!-  comn-miiication. 

3  Hasse  (Path.  Anat.,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed.,  p.  251)  says  that  Pneumonia  is  not  iiocessanly 
frequently  associated  with  atelectasis.  This  may  be  true  of  primary  atelectatis  m  tue 
recently  born  infant,  but  I  believe  that  acquired  collapse  frequently  forms  tlie  starting- 
point  for  secondary  Pneumonia.  Ilnsse  says  tliat  ho  has  seen  spots  ot  collapse  iii  tiie 
midst  of  hcpatiised  luuf^,  Imt  not  participating  in  the  inflammatory  changes.  1  Here  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Pneumonia  and  collaiise  may  not  unfroquently  be  found  co-existnift  Dut 
I  believe  that  it  is  quite  as  common  to  find  Pneumonia  commencing  in  tJie  mutst  ot 
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It  requires,  however,  to  be  stated,  tliat  in  many  fatal  cases  of  bron- 
chitis and  particularly  in  infants,  the  condition  of  extensive  collapse, 
unattended  by  a  trace  of  inflammation,,  may  be  the  only  morbid  change 

present.  ...  ^  r  n 

The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  collapse  will  he  more  tuiiy 
treated  of  in  the  section  devoted  to  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  only 
necessary  in  this  place  to  refer  to  the  inflammatory  changes  ensuing 
in  parts  which  have  already  undergone  this  change. 

In  collapse  pure  and  simple,  tlie  parts  affected  are  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  tissue.    They  are  most  usually  found  at 
the  bases  of  the  lungs  and  at  the  free  borders  of  the  lower  inferior  lobe, 
and  they  commonly  affect  both  lungs  simultaneously,  though  rarely 
in  an  equal  degree.    They  are  often  pyramidal  in  shape,  with  the  base 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lung  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  ter- 
minal bronchi  leading  to  the  affected  parts.  They  sometimes,  however, 
occur  in  the  more  central  portions.    They  are  irregularly  distributed, 
and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  when  they  arise  from  the 
collapse  of  small  groups  of  pulmonary  lobules,  to  spots  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.    In  severe  cases,  both  in  infants  and  in  adults,  a 
whole  lobe  may  be  affected,  though  the  pyramidal  form  is  that 
most  commonly  observed.^    On  section  the  nodules  are  of  a  bluish 
purple  tint,  which  is  uniform  except  when  traversed  by  bronchi,  blood- 
vessels, or  interlobular  septa;  they  are  smooth  on  section,  allowing 
only  a  small  amount  of  blood-stained  serosity  to  escape  on  pressure 
or  by  scraping ;  they  are  often,  however,  attended  with  scattered 
ecchymoses.    They  are  resistant,  and  do  not  break  doAvn  readily  under 
pressure,  and  they  are  airless  and  sink  in  water,  but  can  be  re- 
stored to  their  normal  condition  of  expansion  by  inflation,  which 
process,  however,  leaves  the  affected  parts  of  a  brighter  red  than  the 
surrounding  tissue.    This  latter  is,  however,  more  or  less  congested 
and  oedematous,  and   not   unfrequently  emphysematous.  When 
the  condition  has  lasted  longer,  the  ability  to  insufflate  the  lung 
diminishes,  and  may  even  be  partly  lost,  and  the  parts  thus  affected 
may  finally  undergo  either  a  simple  atrophy,  or  may  become  the  seat 
of  fibroid  metamorphosis  or  of  'calcareous  degeneration.''^  These 
changes  belong,  however,  rather  to  the  pathological  history  of 
bronchitis  than  to  that  of  Pneumonia,  with  which  they  have  no 

collapsed  portions,  as  it  is  to  observe  the  condition  described  by  Hasse.  The  elucidation 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  collapse,  and  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  this 
condition  and  Pneumonia,  ap))ear  to  have  led  muny  writers  si. ice  the  publication  of  the 
researches  of  Lcgendre  and  Bailly  to  deny  too  exclusively  the  existence  of  Lobular  Pneu- 
monia in  children,  and  to  attribute  all  the  appearances  of  consolidation  found  in  their 
lungs  to  the  condition  of  collapse.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  comparative  fretpency 
and  the  important  pathological  and  clinical  significance  of  this  condition,  but  I  believe 
tliat  these  have  been  to  some  degree  exaggerated,  and  the  importance  of  pneumonic 
changfNS  has  been  in  consequence  underrated. 

1  In  some  cases  of  collapse  from  pncuino-tliorax  a  whole  lung  may  thus  become  affected 
by  secondary  Pneumonia  (StcO'en,  loc.  cit.  p.  24). 

=^  Hasse  (Path.  Anat.,  250),  Gairdncr  (Brit,  and  For.  Rev.,  April  1853,  p.  4G7  ;  Path. 
Anat.  of  Bronchitis,  p.  G8). 
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necessary  connexion,  though  under  the  names  of  Carnification  and 
Caknisation  ^  they  have  often  been  confounded  with  it. 

The  process  of  inflammation  in  the  collapsed  parts  is  effected 
through  two  sets  of  changes,  which,  however,  differ  chiefly  through 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  complicated  by  passive  congestion.  In 
some  cases  this  is  extensive,  and  affects  large  tracts  which  have 
previously  become  collapsed,  and  extends  also  to  the  surrounding 
tissue.    The  cause  of  this  congestion  appears  to  be  the  increased 
impediment  to  the  circulation  arising  from  defective  aeration  of  the 
blood,  and  also  from  the  absence  of  the  alternate  expansions  and 
contractions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which,  under  normal  conditions, 
largely  favour  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lung. 
To  this  passive  congestion  oedema  quickly  succeeds.    The  tissue  then 
loses  its  bluish  tint  and  becomes  of  a  darker  purple;  much  serosity 
exudes  on  section;  and  this,  in  the  parts  not  previously  collapsed, 
may  be  frothy  from  the  admixture  of  air.    The  tissue  also  becomes 
more  swollen,  and  the  tough  resistant  character  of  simple  collapse 
being  lost,  it  is  also  rendered  more  friable  and  breaks  down  under 
pressure.    To  this  state  the  term  splenisation  has  been  applied,  and 
it  is  sometimes  erroneously  confounded  with  the  "  Pneumonic  des 
agonisies "  of  Piorry,  though  the  changes  now  described  are  not,  in 
their  essential  nature,  of  an  inflammatory  character.    Congestion  of 
this  kind  may  affect  large  tracts  of  tissue  surrounding  collapsed 
portions,  and  hence  it  has  been  observed  that  these  parts  may 
be  crepitant,  or  that  the  collapsed  and  congested  portions  may 
be  insufflated  ;  and  from  this  fact  has  arisen  the  statement  that 
insufflation  is  possible  in  the  early  stages  of  Lobular  Pneumonia. 
When  inflammatory  changes  occur  in  such  parts  they  appear  gene- 
rally in  scattered  nodules  which  are  solid  and  granular,  but  very 
friable,  and  in  which  the  interlobular  septa  have  disappeared  and 
the  ordinary  character  of  collapsed  tissue  is  destroyed.    These  nodules 
are  whiter  in  colour  than  the  dark  purple  tissue  surrounding  them, 
but  into  which  they  fade  insensibly  at  their  margins.    They  .depend 
on  the  accumulation,  in  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles,  of  enlarged 
epithelial  cells,  mucoid  cells,  and  pyoid  cells,  which  fill  and  distend 
them ;  and  hence,  in  addition  to  being  solid,  the  parts  thus  affected 
become  prominent  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  _  Col- 
lapsed portions  which  have  become  congested  sink  in  water  without 
pressure.    Congested  parts  surrounding  these  usually  float  imper- 
fectly, but  sink  after  pressure.    The  pneumonic  nodules  sink  without 
pressure.    On  scraping  the  latter  a  milky  fluid  exudes,  airless,  and 
presenting  under  the  microscope  cells  of  the  same  character  as  those 
found  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.     As  the  process  extends,  the  whole 

1  It  appears  best  to  confine  the  significance  of  these  terms  to  simple  "  collapse,"  which 
presents  an  appearance  which  they  iully  describe.  The  application  of  them  to  other  con- 
ditions only  involves  confusion.  MM.  Isambcrt  and  Eobin  (Gaz.  Med.  1855)  Have 
applied  the  title  of  "  Carnilication  congestive  "  to  a  form  of  induration  of  tlio  Inng 
secondary  to  heart  disease. 
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of  the  collapsed  and  congested  parts  may  gradually  become  infil- 
trated until  the  greater  part  is  solidified,  but  usually  the  nodular 
form  is  preserved  for  some  time  with  congested  and  excessively  cede- 
matous  tissue  intervening  between  the  pneumonic  portions.  This  form 
of  Pneumonia  readily  passes  into  the  condition  of  grey  hepatization. 
The  congestion  disappears  from  the  infiltrated  parts,  and  the  grey 
appearance  is  produced  by  the  rapid  progressive  fatty  degeneration 
and  liquefaction  of  the  inflammatory  products,  aided  by  the  co- 
existence of  cedema. 

Pneumonic  changes  may,  however,  occur  in  collapsed  portions, 
without  being  preceded  by  such  marked  evidences  of  congestion  and 
cedema  as  those  last  described.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ap- 
pearances presented  offer  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  first  form 
of  Vesicular  Pneumonia,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  some 
cases  the  existence  of  collapse  is  not  an  accidental  complication  super- 
added to  the  pneumonic  process,  rather  than  an  essential  factor  in  its 
production.  In  the  collapsed  portions  nodules  are  found,  of  a  greyish 
yellow,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  surrounding  purplish  tint  of  the 
adjacent  tissue.  They  are  also  prominent  about  its  level.  They 
are  solid,  and  usually  granular,  and  yield  a  milky  or  yellowish 
creamy  fluid  on  scraping  or  pressure.  In.  them,  however,  dilated 
bronchi  filled  with  a  yellowish  puriform  fluid  are  often  observed,  and 
these  may  even  give  the  appearance  of  small  abscesses  scattered 
through  the  nodules ;  when  evacuated  they  leave  small  cavities.  Dilated 
bronchi  with  similar  characters  may  sometimes  be  found  in  parts 
affected  by  simple  collapse  ;^  but  unless  true  Pneumonia  be  superadded, 
the  granular  character  of  the  adjacent  pulmonary  tissue  is  absent. 

These  appearances  may  occur  in  collapsed  portions  of  lung,  how- 
ever originating.  I  have  found  pneumonic  nodules  identical  with 
those  last  described  in  the  base  of  the  lung  of  an  adult  dying  of  ursemic 
poisoning,  and  who  had  presented  during  life  no  signs  of  bronchitis, 
but  in  whom  dulness  on  percussion,  unattended  with  pyrexia,  had 
appeared  at  the  base  during  the  later  days  of  life.  The  whole  of  the 
lower  lobe  of  one  lung  was  collapsed,  and  in  this  part  were  spots 
of  Pneumonia  surrounding  small  dilated  bronchi,  which  were  filled 
with  a  yellowish  pus.  It  has  been  recognised  since  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Baly,  ^  that  in  the  exhausting  diseases  of  adults  collapse  may 
easily  occur,  probably  from  muscular  weakness,  though  this  change 
is  comparatively  less  frequent  in  them  than  in  children,  owing  to  the 
more  yielding  character  of  the  chest  walls  and  the  smaller  calibre  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  latter.  Collapse  is  thus  in  many  cases 
the  first  stage  in  the  production  of  hypostatic  Pneumonia,  so  fre- 
quently found  in  post-mortem  observations.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre 
had  previously  described  appearances  identical  with  these  in  the 
lungs  of  the  aged,  as  consisting  of  scattered  yellow  or  whitish  spots, 
from  which  a  yellow  fluid  escaped,  leaving  behind  small  vesicles 

^  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  "  Pathology  of  Hooping  Cough. " 

2  Cominunicatcd  to  and  cited  by  Dr.  West  (Dis.  ol'  Infancy  and  Childhood  p  291) 
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situated  in  the  midst  of  congested  tissue,  ^  and  passing  at  times 
into  larger  nodules  of  a  granular  appearance;  and  Durand-Fardel  ^ 
has  confirmed  these  observations. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  processes  of  collapse,  congestion, 
and  Lobular  Pneumonia  intermingled  in  the  same  lung,  and  every 
stao'e  may  be  occasionally  observed  between  them.  The  characters 
of  the  pneumonic  change  also  vary,  and  in  some  parts  nodules  may 
be  found  resembling  in  all  their  essential  features  spots  of  red  hepa- 
tization, as  observed  in  the  acute  primary  form,  while  in  others  the 
pneumonic  portions  may  be  white  or  grey,  or  almost  diffluent,  as  if 
softening  into  abscesses. 

In  aU  the  forms  now  described,  and  in  fact  in  nearly  all  cases  where 
nodules  of  Pneumonia  reach  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  pleura  par- 
ticipates in  the  inflammatory  changes,  and  a  layer  of  lymph  is  found 
on  the  surface,  which  is  congested  and  roughened.  These  characters 
may  sometimes  aid  in  the  distinction  between  Pneumonia  and  simple 
collapse,  for  in  the  latter,  though  sub-pleural  ecchymoses  are  sometimes 
observed,  a  true  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  rarely  found.  Extensive 
.  pleural  effusion  is,  however,  very  unfrequent  in  Lobular  Pneumonia. 

Scattered  nodules  of  red  hepatization,  occurring  apparently  without 
the  intervention  of  collapse,  and  also  without  any  appearance  ot 
direct  extension  from  the  bronchi,  are  found  in  other  blood  diseases. 
I  have  seen  them  in  small-pox  ^  and  diphtheria,  and  they  also  occa- 
sionally occur  in  scarlatina  and  typhoid  fever.  It  is  probable  also 
that  some  forms  of  the  Pneumonia  occurring  in  the  course  ot  typhus 
orioinate  in  a  similar  manner.  These  cases  certainly  mihtate  against 
the^view  expressed  by  some  recent  writers,  that  the  acute  primary 
or  croupous  Pneumonia  is  a  specific  disease  with  special  anatomical 

All  these  disseminated  varieties  of  Pneumonia,  including  the  true 
vesicular  or  broncho-pneumonia  of  measles,  may  occasionaUy  coalesce 
and  occupy  large  tracts  of  the  lung,*  and  under  these  circumstances 
also  the  anatomical  distinctions  from  the  acute  primary  disease  become 
verv  uncertain,  though  the  consolidated  tissue  is  generally  paler  and 
whLr,  and  presents°a  greater  number  of  puriform  spots  arising  from 
Te  accumulation  of  pus  in  previously  dilated  bronchi,  than  are  com- 
monly observed  in  the'  acute  primary  form.    In  J";--^^^^^^^ 
Lobar  Pneumonia  appears  to  be  produced  in  adults  by  a  gradual  exteii- 
Sfn  km  the  broncJ^i,  there  are  few,  if  any,  e-ct  — ^^^^^ 
tions  respecting  the  condition  m  the  earlier  stages^       "Is  into  tlie 
except  in  old  people,  occur  in  tubercular  subjects.    A  f^^v  pas&  mto  t^^^^ 
condition  of  Chronic  Pneumonia,  hereafter  to  be  described.    The  lead- 


.   1  Arch.  Gdn.,  xii.  2«  Sdr.  274. 

Maladies  dcis  Vkillards,  475.  ,         .„        „  ii„„4-;^,,o  in  rlilated 

3  Steflcn  says  tliat  yellow  spots  corresponding  to  piinfonn  ^,  " ,  7 

hvcm-h\  may  occasioually  be  found  in  the  secondary  Tneumoma  of  vanola  (loc.  cii. 

1''  "  Pneuraonie  Lohnlairo  Geniralisdo  "  of  Barthez  and  Rilliot. 
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ing  cliaracteristic  of  such  cases,  when  non- tubercular,  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  pass  early  into  a  state  of  grey  hepatization. 

There  is  also  in  the  typical  forms  of  catarrhal  Pneumonia,  a  greater 
amount  of  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells,  and  a  smaller  number  of  pus 
corpuscles,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  than  is  observed  in  the  primary 
disease.  A  spontaneously  coagulable  fibrinous  exudation  is  rarely 
present,  and  the  material  in  which  the  cells  are  imbedded  is  semi-fluid 
and  allied  to  mucus,  approaching  in  this  respect  the  characters  of  the 
gelatinous-looking  exudation  which  fills  the  air-cells  in  the  pneumonia 


Fig.  G. 


attending  many  cases  of  tuberculosis ;  I  believe,  however,  that  all  gra- 
dations can  be  observed  between  these  products.^  In  some  cases  also 
of  the  most  distinct  hypostatic  Pneumonia,  I  have  found  the  air- 
vesicles  filled  almost  entirely  with  pyoid  cells,  resembling  those  seen 
m  the  later  stages  of  the  acute  primary  disease.  (See  Fig.  E,  p.  669.) 

In  the  further  progress  of  Broncho- pneumonia  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  in  many  cases  a  perfect  restitutio  ad  integntm  may  occur, 
and  that  the  lung  may  regain  its  normal  condition,  tn  other  in- 
stances, however,  dilated  bronchi  may  persist  long  with  some  conden- 
sation of  the  pulmonary  tissue  surrounding  them,  but  may  gradually 
return  to  the  normal  state,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  of  from  the  physical 
sigrns  _  Abscesses  also  may  occasionally  form,  though  usually  they  are 
small  m  size,  and  gangrene  is  also  sometimes  observed  in  the  affected 
portions.  In  rarer  instances,  general  consolidation  of  the  luno-  may 
remain  m  a  chronic  form,  the  characters  of  which  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  Chronic  Pneumonia.  In  some  instances  the  pneu- 
monic nodules,  particularly  in  scrofulous  and  rickety  children  mav  l-)ass 
into  cheesy  changes  with  destruction  of  tissue,  and  may  run  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  tubercle.    Ziemssen  describes  these  as  a  true  tuber- 

1  Sec  Appendix  D. 

2  This  is,  howovcr,  rare.  Stcincr  only  ohsorved  two  cases.  Sto/ron  also  reports  two 
Sations.'-'  "  "  surrounding  clu^ni^'CcS 
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culization.  Barthez  and  Eilliet  ^  also  describe  tliem  as  surrounded  by 
a  zone  of  grey  induration,  precisely  resembling  in  this  respect  tlie 
changes  found  around  tubercles  in  the  adult,  Bartels,  as  already 
stated,  has  found  tubercle  to  be  a  less  common  complication  of  the 
pneumonia  of  measles  than  is  commonly  believed;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  my  own  microscopic  observations,  that  tubercle  may  occur 
in  tliese  spots  of  pneumonic  change,  although  it  may  be  masked,  and 
may  be  undiscoverable  by  mere  ocular  inspection.^  The  pneumonic 
changes  are  always  limited  to  an  accumulation  of  cells  in  the  interior 
of  the  air-vesicles  and  terminal  bronchi,  and,  except  in  very  chronic 
forms,  when  interstitial  thickening  occurs,  the  walls  of  the  alveoli 
themselves  are  not  the  seat  of  nuclear  growth. 

The  associated  pathology  of  Broncho-pneumonia  presents  but  few 
special  features  independently  of  those  of  the  diseases  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes a  complication.  The  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
resulting  from  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  may  lead  to 
permanence  of  the  openings  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus.^ 
Thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  occasionally  observed.  Peri- 
carditis is  also  an  occasional  complication.  The  bronchial  glands  are 
swollen  and  medullary-looking.  Sometimes  they  are  distinctly  hyper- 
semic,  but  when  the  swelling  is  extreme  they  may  be  pale.  In  a  few 
cases  they  are  unaffected.  Sometimes  cheesy  spots  or  calcified  no- 
dules are  found  in  them,  but  these  usually  accompany  tubercles  in  the 
lung.  Suppuration  of  the  post-tracheal  glands  leading  to  an  ulcerative 
opening  into  the  trachea,  was  once  observed  by  Steiner. 

The  appearances  observed  in  other  organs  are  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  venous  congestion.  CEdema  and  congestion  of  the  brain 
is  connnon  in  fatal  cases.  Meningitis  of  the  base  is  a  rare  complica- 
tion. The  liver  is  congested,  and  hyperaemia  and  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  also  common.  In  the  large  intestines  the 
catarrhal  congestion  may  even  give  rise  to  dysenteric  changes.  The 
kidneys  are  also  congested,  and  concretions  of  urates  are  often  found 
in  the  straight  tubules  of  the  pyramids.  General  dropsy  is  an  occa- 
sional complication.  Amyloid  changes  in  the  Uver,  spleen,  and  kid- 
neys, which  are  sometimes  present,  must  be  regarded  as  pre-existing 
and  accidental  conditions  rather  than  as  results  of  the  pulmonary 
disease, 

1  Loo,  cit.  i.  p.  436. 

^  Legendre  and  Bailly  only  found  five  cases  of  tubercle  in  twenty-seven  of  catarrhal 
Pneumonia  (loc. cit.  215).  Steiner  (loc.  cit.)  describes  accumulations  of  nuclei  as  occur- 
ring in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  parts  affected  by  collapse,  proceeding  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  alveoli.  Other  observers  describe  in  the  chronic  forms  of 
collapse  a  thiclcenuig  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  such  accumu- 
lations of  nuclear  grov^th  as  Steiner  describes  are  of  a  tubercular  nature.  Steiner  speaks 
of  miliary  granulations  of  tubercle  in  the  pleura  as  not  uncommon,  I  am  disjiosed 
to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  recent  statements  of  some  high  authorities,  and  particularly 
of  Niemcyer,  that  cheesy  changes  in  the  lung  are  a  very  rare  event  when  not  caused  by 
or  associated  with  tubercle. 

2  The  patency  of  tlio  foramen  ovale  with  attendant  cyanosis  was  observed,  as  early  ar, 
by  Jilrg,  to  be  a  frequent  complication  of  collapse  (Diss,  do  rulmonum  vitio  Orgauico, 

IG),  and  also  by  Weber  (Path.  Anat.  dor  Ncugeborcnen,  ii.  39). 
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Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  Broncho-pneumonia  may  be  occasion- 
ally difficult,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  description  of  its 
symptoms  and  physical  signs.  The  chief  points  requiring  to  be  alluded 
to  here  are  the  actual  existence  of  Pneumonia  in  some  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, and  its  distinction  from  collapse  in  others. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  indications  afforded  by  the  thermo- 
meter are  most  valuable,  and  often  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
physical  signs. 

The  latter  are  often  obscure ;  but  when  sufficient  lung-tissue  is  con- 
solidated to  alter  the  qualities  of  the  percussion-resonance  and  of  the 
respiratory  murmurs,  the  following  characteristics  may  aid  in  the  dia- 
gnosis of  Pneumonia  from  collapse,  though,  in  the  intermediate  stages 
by  which  the  latter  passes  into  the  former,  many  of  them  are  but 
little  available. 

The  loss  of  resonance  is  more  absolute  in  Pneumonia,  and  the  note, 
though  sometimes  tubular,  seldom  possesses  any  of  the  tympanitic 
quality  occasionally  observed  in  collapse. 

The  side  is  more  retracted,  and  the  sinking  in  of  the  ribs  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  are  more  distinct  in  collapse  than  in  Pneumonia. 
Indeed,  when  the  latter  is  extensive,  falling  in  of  the  lower  ribs  is  not 
observed. 

In  collapse  the  respiratory  murmur  is  weak  or  nil.  In  Pneumonia 
it  is  bronchial  or  blowing,  but  seldom  tubular,  in  the  form  of 
Broncho-pneumonia.  Exceptions,  however,  occur  on  this  point,  and 
pure  collapse  may  give  a  metallic  tone  to  the  respiration.^  Eales 
are  not  heard  as  a  rule  in  collapsed  lung  (though  the  possibility  of 
their  presence  when  dilated  bronchi  traverse  the  collapsed  portion 
can  hardly  be  disputed).  In  Broncho-pneumonia,  rales  more  or  less 
approaching  the  crepitant  or  sub-crepitant  type  are  tolerably  con- 
stant, though  not  invariably  present.  Yocal  resonance  and  vocal 
fremitus  are  increased  in  Pneumonia,  and  the  former  may  acquire 
a  bronchophonic  tone.  They  are  both,  as  a  rule,  diminished  over 
collapsed  portions,  without  alteration  of  the  quality  of  the  vocal 
resonance, 

Many  of  these  points  may,  however,  fail,  and  the  distinction  by  the 
physical  signs  alone  is  not  always  easy.  Under  such  circumstances, 
observations  on  the  temperature  materially  assist  the  diagnosis. 

Whether  the  condition  of  the  patient  be  pyrexial  or  not,  collapse 
alone  will  neither  give  nor  increase  fever ;  and  the  presence  of  con- 
solidation, together  with  the  supervention  or  increase  of  fever,  is  at 
least  an  indication  that  some  portions  of  this  are  due  to  true  pneu- 
monic changes. 

Among  other  indications,  the  following,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  pyrexia,  are  also  of  value  in  the  recognition  of  th@  pulmonary 
disease  : — The  change  in  the  characters  of  the  cough  from  a  pa- 
roxysmal and  painless  to  a  short,  dry,  and  painful  one ;  the  acceleration 
of  the  respiration  and  of  the  pulse,  and  the  increased  distress  and  rest- 

^  Ziemsscn,  loc.  cit,  336. 
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lessness  of  tlie  patient,  may  also  serve  to  point  attention  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease. 

When  rneumonia  occurs  in  the  lobular  form  in  the  course  of 
bronchitis  or  measles,  without  the  intervention  of  collapse,  the  dia- 
gnosis may  be  much  more  difificult.  In  both  diseases  the  increase  of 
the  pyrexia,  which  rarely  attains  in  the  simple  bronchitis  of  children 
a  temperature  exceeding  100°  rahr.,^  or  its  continuance  in  measles 
beyond  the  period  of  the  specific  fever,  should,  even  in  the  absence 
of  distinct  pneumonic  dulness,  afford  grounds  for  a  strong  suspicion 
of  pulmonary  mischief,  and  particularly  when  moist  bronchitic  rales 
are  also  present. 

The  distinction  of  Broncho-pneumonia  from  the  lobar  form  of  the 
acute  primary  disease  may  in  measles  be  occasionally  difficult  v/hen 
the  patient  is  seen  for  the  first  time  after  a  large  tract  of  lung  has 
been  invaded.  If  the  affection  be  purely  unilateral,  tbe  difficulty 
is  further  increased.  In  most  forms  of  Broncho-pneumonia  the 
affection  exists  in  both  lungs  simultaneously,  though  seldom  to  an 
equal  degree.^  In  some  cases,  however,  when  collapse  has  preceded 
the  Pneumonia,  the  peculiar  pyramidal  form  of  the  dulness  may  aid 
the  diagnosis.  Moist  rales  in  the  opposite  lung,  or  in  other  portions 
of  that  affected,  are  a  further  clue.  The  characters  of  the  pyrexia  in  the 
two  affections  are  in  most  cases  a  valuable  guide,  but,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  fever  of  the  acute  primary  form  a  crisis  may 
occasionally  be  wanting,  and  that  its  subsequent  course  also  may  be 
sometimes  protracted. 

The  diagnosis  from  pleurisy,  under  these  circumstances,  rests  on  the 
same  grounds  as  that  of  the  acute  primary  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  Lobular  Pneumonia  from  acute  tuberculization,  or 
the  recognition  of  tuberculosis  as  a  complication  of  the  Pneumonia,  may 
at  times  be  very  difficult.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  disease 
originates  in  simple  bronchitis  ;  and  when  the  general  dissemination  of 
moist  rales,  accompanied  by  pyrexia,  may  often  closely  resemble  the 
phenomena  observed  in  disseminated  miliary  tubercle.  In  measles  and 
hooping-cough,  a  febrile  state  associated  with  pulmonary  symptoms 
developed  in  the  course  of  these  affections  would  raise  a  presump- 
tion of  its  acutely  pneumonic  character. 

The  rapid  development  of  signs  of  consolidation,  with  or  \\ithoiit 
antecedent  collapse,  will,  under  all  circumstances,  favour  the  diagnosis 
of  Pneumonia,  but  especially  so  in  the  two  latter  affections. 

As  points  of  minor  value  may  also  be  noted  the  fixity  of  the  rales  in 
cases  of  tiiberculosis,  while  the  dyspnoea  is  often  more  distinctly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  physical  signs  than  it  is  in  Pneumonia.  Usually 
also  the  strength  is  less  markedly  or  suddenly  prostrated  in  tubercu- 
losis .than  in  Pneumonia, 

^  I  liave  recently  soeu  two  cases  in  adults  where  a  temperature  of  105°  was  attained  in 
thfi  coursn  of  apparently  nncompUcated  bronchitis. 

*  Zienissoii  and  Kral)lor  remark,  however,  that  a  double  pneumonia  may  occasionnUy 
occur  in  measles  so  acutely  as  to  be  uiidistinguishable  from  the  primary  "croupous" 
form  (loc.  cit,  1G9). 
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Even  in  the  later  stages  the  difficulties  may  increase  rather  than 
diminish,  since  the  progressive  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  closely 
simulate  the  formation  of  cavities  from  softening  tubercle.  The 
emaciation  also  and  loss  of  strength  in  protracted  cases  of  Broncho- 
pneumonia may  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  phenomena  ob- 
served in  the  later  stages  of  tuberculization. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  observer  must  often  remain  in  doubt, 
though  his  opinion  may  be  influenced  by  the  previous  health  of  the 
patients,  by  their  constitutional  or  hereditary  predisposition,  and  by  the 
evidence  or  not  of  the  existence  of  tubercle  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

The  Prognosis  of  Broncho-pneumonia  is  of  much  greater  gravity 
than  that  of  the  acute  primary  disease.  Ziemssen  records  thirty-six 
deaths  in  ninety-eight  cases  in  children,  and  in  nine  more  various 
sequelae  remained.  The  mortality  of  StefFen's  cases,  also  in  children, 
amounted  to  forty-one  out  of  seventy-two  cases  ;  in  six  of  these,  how- 
ever, the  lung  affection  was  complicated  by  heart  disease,  noma  of 
the  external  genitals,  tubercle,  pleurisy,  and  meningitis.  Steiner 
records  a  mortality  of  one  in  three  cases.  The  results  of  diffe- 
rent authors  vary  as  to  the  relative  mortality  of  the  disorder  in 
the  different  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  complication ;  ^  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  acute  forms  appear  to  be  less  dangerous  than  those  running  a 
more  protracted  and  chronic  course. 

The  age  oi  the  patients  affected  has,  however,  a  marked  influence  on 
the  mortality.  Bartels  says  that  Broncho-pneumonia  after  measles 
was  fatal  in  all  the  children  who  had  not  completed  their  first  year. 
Erom  setat.  one  to  five  the  mortality  was  39  per  cent.,  and  after  the 
age  of  five  years  it  was  37  per  cent.  The  collective  mortality  of 
all  the  cases  enumerated  by  Ziemssen  under  one  year  old  was  as 
1  :  1,  occurring  in  equal  proportions  in  measles,  bronchitis,  and  hoop- 
ing-cough : '  of  the  whole  number  of  Steffen's  cases  the  mortality 
before  two  years  of  age  amounted  to  54  per  cent. 

The  condition  that  most  unfavourably  influences  the  prognosis  is  the 
weakness  of  the  patient,  not  only  as  affecting  the  direct  possibility  of 
recovery,  but  also  as  predisposing  to  further  collapse.  This  statement 
explains  the  mortality  at  very  early  ages,  and  is  specially  appli- 
cable to  hooping-cough,  where  collapse,  which  is  itself  due 'in  great 
measure  to  exhaustion  of  the  muscular  powers,  is  frequently  the 
direct  agent  in  the  production  of  pneumonic  changes  ;  and  hence  the 

1  Ziomsscii's  data  give  the  following  percentage  of  mortality  :— Measles  25  per  cent  • 
bronchitis  and  chronic  bronchitis,  43  per  cent.;  and  hooping-cough,  51  per' cent.  Steffen 
found  the  mortality  from  measles  the  greatest,  amounting  to  five-sixths,  but  his  cases  of 
this  disease  were  few  m  number,  and  affected  children  of  very  early  at^es  His  mortaiilv 
from  the  pneumonia  oMiooping-cough  was  as  8  :  10,  and  in  bronchitis  and  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, as  14  :  41  casc«.  Bartels  mortality  in  pneumonia  from  measles  was  42  ner  cent  nnd 
ho  .states  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  673  cases  of  measles  were  due  to  the  luiurs 

There  apjicars  to  lie  smnc  omission  in  Ziemssen's  subsequent  tables  (n  ^oq\ 
totals  of  those  affected  at  different  ages  do  not  correspond  tVthe  SSe  ifuiSs  of  ^lis 
coses* 
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forms  of  Pneumonia  occurring  at  late  periods  of  the  disease  are  not 
only  indicative  of  loss  of  strength,  but  also  predispose,  by  still  fui-tlier 
increasing  the  already  existing  weakness,  to  induce  an  extension  of 
the  pulmonary  changes  in.  which  they  originate. 

For  the  same  reasons  a  higher  degxee  of  fever,  when  of  short  dura- 
tion, may  be  regarded  as  less  unfavourable  than  a  lower  range  of 
pyrexia,^  but  protracted  over  a  longer  period.  A  temperature  exceed- 
ing 105°  Fahr.  must,  however,  be  considered  as  being  of  very  serious 
augury.  Among  other  symptoms  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  unfavour- 
able must  be  enumerated  a  great  extension  of  the  bronchitis  over 
both  lungs,  signs  of  extensive  collapse,  increasing  cyanosis,  and 
diminished  power  of  cough  and  expectoration,  as  shown  by  rales  in  the 
trachea  and  larger  bronchi.  To  these  must  be  added  extreme  fre- 
quency and  particularly  great  feebleness  of  the  pulse.^  Somnolence 
and  coma,  indicative  of  mal-oxygenation  of  the  blood,  are  also  serious 
symptoms,  not  only  in  their  direct  indications,  but  also  through  the 
injurious  influence  produced  on  the  respiratory  muscles  and  on  the 
heart  by  the  impaired  conditions  of  innervation  of  which  they  are 
the  evidence.  Convulsions  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  are  a 
most  unfavourable  sign. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  Broncho-pneumonia  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  is  a 
secondary  disorder,  and  one  whose  very  existence  and  mode  of  origin 
are  very  commonly  indicative  of  weakness.  This  statement,  which 
is  applicable  to  all  the  forms  of  the  disease  originating  in  collapse  of 
the  lung,  is  hardly  less  true  of  the  cases  when,  as  in  measles  and 
diphtheria,  the  Pneumonia  originates  by  direct  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

When  this  fact  is  remembered  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
all  measures  of  treatment  calculated  to  depress  the  powers  of  the 
patients,  such  as  abstraction  of  blood  by  bleeding  by  leeches  or  by 
cupping,  tartar  emetic,  calomel,  and  mercurials  in  general,  excej)t  to 
state  that  their  employment  in  such  cases  is  only  to  be  regarded 
with  the  strongest  reprobation,  since  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
tend  to  increase  the  mortality  of  the  disease.  Even  when  there  is 
the  temptation  to  abstract  blood  in  order  to  relieve  urgent  dyspnoea, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  subsequent  duration  of  the  disease  is 
long,  that  its  tendency  is  to  produce  death  by  exhaustion,  that  all 
depletory  measures  diminish  the  muscular  powers,  and  that  by  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  of  expectoration  they  favou?  an  increase  of  the 
collapse  of  the  lung,  which  under  such  circumstances  ma,y  speedily 
prove  fatal. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Broncho-pneumonia  of  measles,  unless 
the  fever  is  severe,  an  expectant  treatment,  with  the  administration 
of  nutritious  food  and  the  employment  of  salines,  is  all  that  is  absolutely 

^  Bartliez  and  Eilliet  record  a  case  wliero  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt  during  many 
days. 
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necessary.    When,  however,  expectoration  is  difficult,  and  when  the 
rales  in  the  chest  are  abundant  and  dyspnoea  is  marked,  the  occa- 
sional employment  of  emetics  is  productive  of  considerable  relief. 
Of  these,  ipecacuanha  in  emetic  doses  is  the  most  serviceable,  since  its 
administration  tends,  simultaneously  with  the  evacuation   of  the 
contents  of  the  bronchi,  to  favour  a  freer  and  looser  secretion,  and 
thus  to  ward  off  the  tendency  to  collapse.    The  beneficial  effects  of 
emetics  are  seen  in  the  relief  of  dyspnoea  and  in  the  diminution  of 
cyanosis,  and  the  temporary  depression  which  they  sometimes  occasion 
is  speedily  recovered  from  in  consequence  of  the  relief  which  they 
afford  to  the  breathing.     If  the  cough  is  very  troublesome  and 
frequent,  opiates  may  be  cautiously  used,  particularly  as  the  con- 
tinued expiratory  efforts,  when  prolonged  and  forcible,  are  among 
the  chief  agencies  by  which  collapse  is  produced.    This  statement, 
though  applicable  to  all  forms  of  the  disease,  is  especially  true  of 
those  originating  in  hooping-cough ;  and  in  this  disease  other  agents 
capable  of  diminishing  the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  cough,  such  as 
opium,  belladonna,  alum,  zinc,  or  the  bromide  of  ammonium,  may  be 
also  employed  with  advantage.     In  the  administration  of  opiates, 
however,  narcotism  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  effect  is  easily  produced  in  all  diseases  in  which  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  is  impeded.    Such  an  effect  is  also  doubly  dan- 
gerous through  the  diminished  muscular  power  which  it  entails,  and 
the  doses  given  must  therefore  be  in  the  minimum  amount  sufficient 
to  allay  the  cough. 

In  cases  where  the  expectoration  continues  difficult  and  the  pulse 
is  weak,  sedatives  may  with  advantage  be  combined  with  the  carbonate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,^  together  with  small  doses  of  the  vinum 
ipecacuanhae  (Tlliij.  to  TT|_v.),  and  with  preparations  of  benzoic  acid 
and  of  senega. 

When  prostration  is  more  marked,  wine  or  brandy  should  be  given 
in  doses  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Eor  infants  it  is 
best  to  commence  with  brandy  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  drops  every 
two  or  three  hours,  gradually  increasing  both  the  quantity  and  the 
frequency  of  the  dose,  until  a  decided  effect  is  produced  on  the  pulse 
and  on  the  respiratory  movements.  It  may  occasionally  be  necessary 
to  give  as  much  as  3ss,  or  even  3j,  every  hour,  to  infants  of  a  few 
months  old,  though  it  is  very  rarely  that  such  an  amount  is  required 
during  long  periods.  Under  its  influence,  however,  both  the  pulse  and 
the  respiratory  movements  become  slower,  and  the  latter  deeper  and 
fuller ;  the  convulsive  movements  are  arrested ;  the  prostration  and 
semi-coma  sometimes  observed  are  diminished  or  disappear,  and  the 
pallor  mingled  with  cyanosis  gives  place  to  a  more  natural  colour 
It  is  most  important  that  the  employment  of  these  agents  should  nob 

1  The  preparations  of  ammonia  arc  best  administered  to  infants  in  milk  Mr  SnnirB 
has  recently,  at  my  rorinost,  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  order  to  ,V^n..J.;^i^.  Y  t 
method  of  disgjUsing  the  unpalatable  llavour  of  tile  ^nuriate  of  non  ^  ^d  m  do^^^ 
80  very  successfully  by  combining  it  with  the  tiact.  limonis  and  sp.  SJoformyl 
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be  too  long  delayed ;  and  when  dyspnoea  and  prostration  are  extreme, 
the  action  of  emetics  may  often  be  assisted  by  their  administration. 
Wlien  from  the  intensity  of  dyspnoea  deglutition  has  become  difficult, 
it  is  occasionally  advisable  to  administer  stimulants  combined  with 
beef-tea.,  or  with  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  or  with  egg  or  milk,  by  the 
rectum,  u.ntil  the  patient  has  rallied  and  the  state  of  dejjression 
alleviated.  Under  these  circumstances  also,  quinine  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  bark  may  often  with  advantage  be  combined  with  the  expec- 
torant remedies.  If  diarrhoea  exists,  it  must  be  carefully  combated 
by  astringents,  and  by  bismuth  combined  with  these  and  with  small 
doses  of  opium. 

Stimulating  liniments  or  the  appKcation  of  mustard  poultices  to 
the  chest  are  advisable  in  all  these  conditions,  but  the  employment  of 
blisters  is  highly  undesirable,  since  they  weaken  the  patient,  and  in 
children  are  liable  to  cause  a  dangerous  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue. 

The  method  of  treatment  by  cold  compresses  applied  to  the  chest 
has  received  the  strongest  encomiums  both  from  Bartels  and  Ziemssen, 
and  from  their  statements  and  observations  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  remedial  agents,  particularly  when  the  fever  is 
high  ;  nor  does  any  danger  appear  to  arise  during  its  employment 
from  any  extension  of  the  pulmonary  disease.  It  appears  to  operate 
favourably  in  two  directions,  both  by  increasing  the  strength  and 
depth  and  by  lessening  the  frequency  of  the  respirations,  and  also  by 
the  reduction  which  it  effects  in  the  temperature, — a  result  which 
appears  unattainable  by  any  other  agent,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree.^ 

Bartels  particularly  insists  on  the  benefit  derived  from  the  first  deep 
inspirations  excited  by  the  application  of  the  cold  compress  to  the 
thorax,  in  promoting  the  expansion  of  the  lung,  and  warding  off  the 
threatened  danger  of  increasing  collapse. 

The  reduction  of  temperature  which  follows  their  application  is  also 
very  remarkable.  In  eight  hours  Bartels  witnessed  a  fall  from  105-25 
to  96-8°  Fahr.,  or  of  more  than  8°  Fahr. ;  ^  and  Ziemssen,  within 
seven  and  a  half  hours,  observed  in  the  rectum  a  fall  of  5-8°  Fahr. 
This  effect  is  not,  however,  permanent,  for  after  a  few  hours'  inter- 
mission of  the  treatment  the  temperature  again  rises,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  requires  therefore  in  some  instances  to  be  continued 
during  some  days  before  the  temperature  is  permanently  reduced  to 
the  normal  standard. 

This  treatment  needs  to  be  carefully  watched,  since  when  it  is  pro- 
longed without  intermission,  a  dangerous  degree  of  depression  may 
ensue.  It  is,  however,  rarely  observed  until  after  several  hours'  appli- 
cation of  cold  ;  but  in  a  case  recorded  by  Ziemssen  it  was  noticed 
within  half  an  hour  after  the  treatment  had  commenced.    The  face 

1  Digitalis  has  little  or  no  effect  on  tlie  temperatviro  of  Broncho-pneumonia,  and  only 
very  rarely  lias  it  sniy  iiinncnce  in  lessening  the  frcciucncy  of  the  pulse. 

2'  This  result  was  obtained  in  the  axilla,  and  is  therefore  Jess  trustworthy  than 
ZicinsBcn's  as  regards  the  general  cJIcet  on  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
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under  sucli  circumstauces  becomes  pallid,  the  eyes  sunken,  tlic  skin, 
cold,  and  the  pulse  small  and  almost  imperceptible.  This  alarming- 
state  is  said  by  Ziemsseu  speedily  to  disappear  on  the  temporary 
intermission  of  the  cold  applications,  and  neither  in  five  cases  of  this 
nature  observed  by  him,  nor  in  a  similar  one  occurring  in  an  infant 
aged  only  thirteen  months,  recorded  by  Bartels,  did  any  further 
injurious  or  fatal  consequences  ensue,  and  the  treatment  was  repeated 
with  favourable  results  after  the  depression  thus  excited  had  x^assed  off. 

Although  the  first  application  of  the  cold  compresses  is  often  dis- 
agreeable to  the  patients,  a  remarkable  improvement  usually  appears 
speedily  in  their  general  state.  Both  the  pulse  and  the  respirations 
fall  in  frequency,  and  the  former  becomes  fuller  and  the  latter  deeper. 
The  pulse  may  fall  from  170  to  130,  and  the  respirations  from  80  to 
34  in  the  minute.  The  appearances  of  cyanosis  simultaneously 
diminish,  and  the  patient,  previously  restless,  often  sinks  into  a  sound 
sleep  while  still  enveloped  in  the  cold  wet  cloth.  With  the  intermis- 
sion of  the  applications  the  pulse  and  respiration  again  increase  in 
frequency,  simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  temperature  which  is  then 
observed.^  It  is  probable,  as  Bartels  has  remarked,  that  these  favour- 
able effects  are  not  attributable  solely  to  the  artificial  abstraction  of 
heat,  but  that  they  are  also  due  in  part  to  a  diminished  destruction  of 
tissue  throughout  the  body,  and  that  thus  the  production  of  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  for  the  elimination  of  which  the  diseased  lungs  are 
incompetent,  is  also  favourably  held  in  check. 

The  favourable  effects  of  this  system  are  strikingly  shown  by 
Bartels'  results ;  for  whereas  under  other  methods  of  treatment  he  lost, 
in  the  pneumonia  following  measles,  seventeen  out  of  twenty-six  cases, 
or  65  per  cent.,  the  mortality  after  its  adoption,  and  when  no  other 
remedies  were  employed,  amounted  to  only  thirteen  out  of  forty-two 
cases,  or  little  more  than  30^per  cent.  In  some  cases,  even  when  it  was 
employed,  the  duration  of  the  pneumonic  consolidation  was,  however, 
very  protracted,  extending  in  one  instance  to  eight  weeks. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  disease,  the  hygienic  treatment 
of  the  patient  requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  Tresh  warm  air, 
and  the  avoidance  of  draughts,  are  most  important  points  to  be  insisted 
upon,  and  flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin. 

During  convalescence  the  same  precautions  are  to  be  observed,  and 
the  liability  to  relapse  must  be  constantly  remembered.  It  may  be 
necessary  during  some  months  to  enforce  the  extremest  precautions 
against  causes  of  catarrh,  and  during  the  winter  months  a  confinement 
within  the  house,  but  in  well-ventilated  rooms,  which  should  have  a 
southern  aspect,  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  children  of 
delicate  coTistitutions,  or  in  those  whose  strength  has  been  nnich  re- 
duced by  the  disease.  Careful  attention  to  diet,  and  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  are  also  most  important.     The  admi- 

•  '  -"^^f  r  T'*  'J'l*!  seemingly  hopeless  cases,  and  when  the  eyes  appeared 

insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  15artels  observed  a  gradual  return  of  power  and  a 
finally  favourable  result,  after  tiic  ado.itiou  of  this  method  ' 
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nistration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  of  i^reparatioiis  of  iron,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  wine  sometimes  given  two  or  three  times  daily,  are  often 
necessary  to  complete  restoration ;  while  in  many  instances  a  change  of 
air,  particularly  in  children  brought  up  in  large  towns,  is  the  most 
effective  remedy  that  can  be  employed. 

When  the  consolidation  becomes  more  chronic,  and  is  attended  with 
profuse  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  and  particu- 
larly when  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  exists,  as  shown  by  coarse  r^iles  in 
the  chest,  the  same  method  of  treatment  must  be  sedulously  followed. 
The  administration  of  stimulants  must,  however,  be  pursued  with  cau- 
tion when  any  tendency  to  pyrexia  persists ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, when  the  weakness  of  the  patient  appears  to  require  their 
employment  (a  condition  frequently  observed),  it  is  well  to  administer 
them  during  apyrexial  periods  of  the  day,  which  must  be  carefully  as- 
certained and  subsequently  watched  by  the  aid  of  the  thermometer. 

The  use  of  inhalations,  and  particularly  of  turpentine,  has  under 
these  circumstances  been  tried  by  Ziemssen,  and  with  some  favourable 
results. 

Other  Forms  of  Secondary  Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  occurring  in  the  course  of  BrigMs  Disease  may  in  some 
cases  present  no  special  variations  from  the  characters  observed  in 
ordinary  acute  Pneumonia.  In  others  it  may  begin,  as  before  stated,  in 
collapsed  portions,  resembling  more  or  less  in  its  course  and  characters 
the  Lobular  Pneumonia  of  children.  Even  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  characters  of  the  primary  disease  are  modified  by  this  complica- 
tion. The  pyrexia  is  usually  moderate,  but  the  sputa  tend  to  be  thin 
and  watery,  and  there  is  a  considerable  liability  to  oedema  of  the  lungs 
and  to  consecutive  grey  hepatization.  The  tendency  to  pericarditis  is 
also,  I  believe  from  my  own  experience,  increased  by  this  complication. 

Eosenstein^  has  observed  that  when  Pneumonia  supervenes  in 
Bright's  disease,  the  total  quantity  of  the  urine  is  diminished,  but  that, 
in  contradistinction  to  what  is  observed  in  other  conditions,  the 
amount  of  urea  and  the  specific  gravity  still  remain  below  the  normal 
standard.  M.  Jaccoud  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  low 
specific  gravity  with  diminished  water  and  a  minor  amount  of  urea 
may  aid  in  the  diagnosis  between  chronic  Bright's  disease  complicated 
by  Pneumonia,  and  the  cases  where  albuminuria  occurs  as  a  complica- 


1  Path.  Therap.  Nieren.  Krank. — The  following  are  the  results  of  Roseusteiu's 
analyses  ; — 


Day  of  Pneum. 

Amount  cc. 

Density. 

Naol. 
gi-nmmes. 

Urea, 
gramiiios. 

Albumen, 
graiiimos. 

1st 

600 

1013 

2-4 

3-6 

1-8 

2d 

6.50 

1013 

2-47 

4-37 

3-25 

3cl 

600 

1012 

2-10 

4-6 

2-4 

4th 

700 

1012 

2-24 

5-85 

2-8 

5th 

700 

1012 

2-8 

2-1 

6th 

580 

1012 

2-32 

4-98 

1-7 

7th 

190 

1013 

0-76 

1-04 

0-95 

Death  on  the  seventh  day  from 

sniipuration  and  oedema  of  the  Inn 
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tion  of  the  primary  disease,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  an  excess  of  urea 
is  commonly  present  and  the  urine  retains  a  high  S2Decific  gravity. 

The  dangers  of  this  complication  have  been  already  alluded  to. 

Eayer^  remarks  that  Pneumonia  occurring  as  a  complication  of 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  associated  with  alkaline  urine,  has  the 
tendency  to  render  this  secretion  acid,  and  his  statement  is  confirmed 
by  Grisolle. 

The  P7ieumonia  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  Acute  Febrile  Diseases 
has  its  features  materially  modified  by  the  special  symptoms  of  these, 
and  presents  in  consequence  so  many  variations  that  no  general 
description  w'ill  embrace  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  observed. 

In  typhoid  fever  it  usually  commences  during  the  later  stages.  Its 
invasion  is  rarely  marked  by  rigors,  but  commonly  by  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature above  the  standard  previously  maintained.  Fuller  data  are 
wanting  on  the  subject  of  its  further  course.  In  cases  which  I  have 
observed,  the  phenomena  of  crisis  were  absent,  and  when  improvement 
has  taken  place  it  has  been  by  a  gradual  fall  of  temperature,  which 
may  only  occur  after  the  pyrexia  of  the  primary  disease  has  subsided ; 
the  resolution  of  the  infiltration  also  is  often  slow  and  protracted! 
Greatly  increased  prostration  and  asthenia  attend  this  complication. 
The  pulse  and  respiration  are  accelerated  and  their  ratio  is  perverted, 
and  the  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  breathing,  together  wdth  that  of 
the  pyrexia,  may  be  the  first  indication  of  the  changes  in  the  lung 
Cough  may  be  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the  rusty  sputa  are  as 
observed  by  Louis,  comparatively  rare.  The  insidious  mode  of' in- 
vasion of  Pneumonia  in  these  cases  renders  a  frequent  examination 
ot  the  chest  necessary  in  all  cases  of  continued  fever.  The  Pneumonia 
commonly  assumes  the  anatomical  characters  of  red  hepatization  but 
the  tissue  IS  softer  and  more  gorged  with  blood  than  in  the  acute 
alsTfounr™'  transition  to  grey  hepatization  are 

The  Pneumonia  arising  ivom  'diseased  heart  presents  also  in  many 
cases  the  features  which  are  most  characteristic  of  catarrhal  or  broncho- 
Pneumonia.    Tbs  IS  especially  evident  in  cases  of  marked  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve.    The  congestion  thus  produced  in  the  bases  of 
the  lungs  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  give  rise  to  dulness  on  percussion 
but  the  respiratory  murmur  at  this  stage  is  blowing  rather  than  tubular 
TheTe  IS  almost  always  chronic  cough,  with  frequeSt  exacerbations,  untU 
finally  a  more  acute  attack  supervenes,  attended  by  oedema  of  the  unc^s 
and  accompanied  by  coarse  r^les.  The  sputa  are  bronchitic,  clear  wa  e?v 
or  frothy  some  imes  blood-stained,  but  rarely  distinctly  msty  oT  tena' 
cious.    The  dulness  gradually  progresses,  and  the  breathin.  become^ 
more  bronchial  m  character;  and  these  physical  signs  ^ctomZXl 
by  increased  vocal  fremitus  and  by  intensified  though  rlirely  W  Zich^ 
phonic  vocal  resonance,  often  appear  in  scattered'patches  whiXm.v 
vary  m  site  from  day  to  day.    Eigors  are  hardly  ever  0^41^61  n.  ff. n 
pneumonic  changes  progress:  the  invasion  is  gLdual,  47^^^ 

^  Maladies  ties  Reins,  i.  573. 
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perature  is  often  scarcely  elevated  even  when  the  pneumonic  conso- 
lidation is  considerably  advanced. 

Portions  of  lung  thus  affected  are  found  intensely  oedematous,"  hut 
airless;  the  section  is  smooth  or  indistinctly  granular,  and  the  pneu- 
monic consolidation  usually  begins  in  patches  of  variable  size,  in 
which  all  gradations  of  the  inflammatory  changes  may  be  observed. 
They  finally,  however,  tend  to  coalesce  and  to  pass  into  the  con- 
dition of  grey  hepatization,  yielding,  from  the  oedema  present,  an 
exc  Sjive  amount  of  turbid  fluid  on  pressure. 

The  frequency  with  which  Pneumonia  occurs  in  the  course  of  other 
chronic  and  cxhaustiny  diseases  has  been  already  referred  to.  It  is 
usually  of  the  hypostatic  form,  and  tends  to  appear  in  scattered 
nodules  in  the  midst  of  congested  tissue ;  and,  as  before  stated,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  in  many  cases  it  is  produced  through  the  inter- 
mediate mechanism  of  collapse.  The  nodules  are  very  soft  and 
friablC;,  often  whitish,  distinct;  and  break  down  easily  into  a  pulpy 
debris. 

Its  invasion  is  rarely  preceded  by  rigors  ;  cough  and  sputa  may  be 
alike  absent,  and  the  only  evidence  of  the  disease  until  detected  by  the 
physical  signs,  are  the  supervention  of  pyrexia — commonly  moderate 
in  amount — and  some  acceleration  of  respiration.  Pneumonia  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  very  frequently  the  direct  agency  by  which 
a  fatal  termination  is  induced. 

The  Pneumonia  horn  pymmic  conditions,  or  Metastatic  Pneumonia, 
has  been  already  described  in  this  work  under  the  head  of  Pyaemia. 
(See  Vol.  I.) 

The  treatment  of  these  forms  of  Secondary  Pneumonia  rests  u]3on 
the  same  principles  as  have  been  described  as  applicable  to  all  the 
adynamic  forms  of  the  acute  primary  dis6ase.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
described  as  consisting  almost  exclusively  in  the  administration  of 
sufficient  quantities  of  stimulants  and  support.  In  the  Pneumonia  of 
the  continued  fevers,  these  indications  are  especially  called  for,  and 
considerable  amounts  of  alcoholic  fluids  must  sometimes  be  given  in 
order  to  sustain  the  patient's  strength. 

In  the  Pneumonia  complicating  heart  disease,  digitalis  may  often 
be  given  with  advantage,  in  moderate  doses,  when  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  small ;  but  the  administration  of  stimulants  is  by  no  means  to  be 
omitted.  The  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  may  also  be  used 
with  benefit  under  these  circumstances. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

ON  THE  PULSE  IN  ACUTE  PNEUMONIA. 

The  accompanying  woodcuts  represent  the  chief  forms  assumed  by  the  pulse 
in  vanous  stages  and  in  different  degrees  of  severity  of  the  disease. 

The  first  three  were  taken  from  a  man,  aged  thirty,  with  consolidation  of 
the  lower  two- thirds  of  the  right  lung,  and  they  depict  the  gradual  improve- 
ment following  the  crisis  and  during  the  administration  of  stimulants. 


1. 
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It  was  cUdLincLly  jerking  and  excessively  compressible.  The  number  of  Ilje 
respirations  was  forty. 

Tlie  tracing  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  dichrotism.  The  recoil  is  rapid, 
and  the  curve  with  the  convexity  downwards,  corresponding  to  the  normal 
condition  of  arterial  tension,  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  first  marked  remission  took  place  by  a  fall 
to  102-8,  and  by  the  ensuing  evening  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  98-4, 
above  which  no  further  rise  ensued, 

No.  2  represents  the  pulse  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease  and  after  the 
temperature  had  fallen  to  normal,  and  the  patient  had  taken  during  twenty- 
four  hours  rather  more  than  three  ounces  of  brandy,  in  doses  of  3ij.  every 
two  hours,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  gr.  iij.  every  four  hours. 

The  arterial  tension  and  also  the  cardiac  power  are  shown  to  be  greatly 
increased,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  recoil,  and  by  the  even,  gradual,  down- 
ward curve  of  the  descending  line.  The  tendency  to  dichrotism  has  also 
almost  disappeared.  , 

On  the  eleventh  day,  as  seen  in  No.  3,  the  pulse  had  nearly  regained  the 
normal  standard.  The  same  treatment  had  been  persisted  in  thi'oughout  this 
period,  though  the  brandy  was  given  at  the  longer  intervals  of  from  three 
to  four  hours.  During  this  period  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  72  and  the  respi- 
rations to  30  in  the  minute,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  normal 
proportion  of  84  to  20  was  regained  in  their  ratios. 

No.  4  is  a  tracing  taken  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  disease,  from  a  man  of 
dissipated  habits,  who  was  accustomed  almost  daily  to  drink  excessive 
quantities  both  of  beer  and  of  spirits.  The  Pneumonia  involved  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  right  lung.  The  disease  in  this  case  ran  a  protracted 
course.  An  imperfect  crisis  took  place  on  the  ninth  day,  but  the  fever 
returned,  and  only  subsided  on  the  twenty-second  day,  with  occasional 
slight  subsequent  exacerbations  occurring  until  the  thirtieth  ;  on  the  fifteenth 
day,  when  this  tracing  was  taken,  the  temperature  was  100°,  the  pulse  92, 
and  the  respirations  32.  Pariform  sputa,  indicative  of  grey  hepatization, 
appeared  early  ;  and  constant  delirium  with  intense  prostration,  and  profuse 
perspirations,  were  prominent  symptoms  throughout  the  case.  Large 
quantities  of  brandy  were  necessary  from  the  outset,  and  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  twentieth  days  (including  therefore  the  time  when  this  tracing  was 
taken)  brandy  was  administered  in  doses  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  every  hour 
continuously.  The  pulse  was  very  weak  throughout,  and  was  frequently 
intermittent.  The  tracing  shows  great  deficiency  in  cardiac  power  and 
arterial  tension,  but  dichrotism  is  not  observed  here. 

Tracings  5  and  6  are  those  taken  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  in  a  case 
ending  fatally  on  the  tenth  day.  The  Pneumonia  was  double,  affecting 
nearly  the  whole  of  both  lungs.  Pericarditis  was  also  present.  The  pulse 
tracings  show  an  extreme  degree  of  dichrotism,  and  in  No.  6  "  hyper-dichro- 
tism  "  (Anstie)  is  seen  in  the  line  of  the  recoil  falling  below  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  tracing.  The  temperature  on  these  days  was  respectively  104° 
and  104-8°.  The  pulse  was  120,  and  the  respirations  60  in  the  minute. 
Brandy  was  given  freely  in  this  case,  but  not  in  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
last  instance. 
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APPENDIX  P. 

ON  THE  RETENTION  OP  CHLORIDE  OP  SODIUM  IN  THE  SYSTEM,  AND  ITS 
PRESENCE  IN  THE  SPUTA  IN  PNEUMONIA. 

A  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  cUoride  of  sodium  in  the  mine  is 
common  to  a  great  number  of  febrile  diseases.   It  is  not,  however,  constant  in 
them,  nor  is  total  suppression  invariably  observed  in  cases  of  Pneumonia.  It 
■would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  governed  by  some  of  the  general  laws  of 
pyrexia;  and  although  in  Pneumonia  the  sputa  and  also  the  inflamed 
pulmonary  tissue  are  found  to  present  a  considerable  amount  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beale,  yet  this  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  deficiency  below  the  normal  average  (177  grains,  Parkes). 
Dr.  Beale  found  in  one  case  that  while  the  urine  was  absolutely  deficient 
in  chloride  of  sodium,  the  amount  contained  in  the  sputa  was  10  per 
cent,  of  the  solid  matters.     Dr.  Beale  thought  that  the  chlorides  were 
attracted  to  the  inflamed  lung  as  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  cell-formation 
taking  place  there.     When  the  chlorides  were  reappearing  in.  excess  in 
the  urine,  a  similar  excess  was  found  in  the  serum  of  a  blister,  amounting 
to  8-93  of  the  solids,  which  Dr.  Beale  attributes  to  re-absorption  from  the 
lung  during  the  period  of  resolution.    (It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  serum  of  a  blister  is  also  an  inflammatory  product.)    In  a  case 
ending  fatally,  the  following  proportions  o-f  chloride  of  sodium  were  found  by 
Dr.  Beale  in  different  parts  :  — 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  .  Per  cent,  of  solids. 

Urine  0 

Blood  from  heart  0  '68  - 

Hepatized  lung  2  "59 

Healthy  lung  1  -43 

It  would  appear  desirable  that  some  analyses  of  the  blood  should  be  made 
during  the  period  of  absence  of  the  chlorides  from  the  urine. 

I  subjoin  analyses  of  the  urine  and  sputa  in  a  young  adult  man,  the  sub- 
ject of  double  Pneumonia,  in  whom,  however,  the  temperature  did  not  rise  to 
any  marked  height.  The  analyses  of  the  urine  were  conducted  for  me  by  my 
friend  and  then  clinical  assistant.  Dr.  Poore  ;  those  of  the  sputa  were  con- 
ducted  by  Dr.  Meusel,  assistant  to  Prof.  Williamson,  in  the  Birkbeck 
Laboratory  in  University  College.    The  case  is  so  far  complicated  that  until 
the  tenth  day  the  patient  took  daily  40  grains  of  liydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
wliich  would_ probably  increase  the  amount  of  chlorides  both  in  the  urine  and 
sputa.    It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  the  early  days  the  amount  excreted 
in  the  sputa  by  no  means  complemented  the  deficient  excretion  by  the  urine 
No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  diminution  of  the  urea  on  the  eleventh 
day.  A  similar  decline  will  also  be  noticed  in  the  urinary  chlorides  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  days.     The  patient  perspired  freely  during  this 
period,  and  possibly  a  considerable  amount  of  chlorides  may  have  been  thus 
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eliininatod  by  tlio  skin,  thouyh  the  amount  of  tlie  water  of  the  urine  was  less 
atFected  than  the  chlorides  during  this  period. 


Day  ox  aiSGiisc. 

Tcuip. 
max. 

Urine 

111  C.  C. 

ep.  gr. 

Uroa. 
Grains. 

Chlorides. 
Grain.s. 

3rd  clay 

102  S 

4th  „ 

103 

oth  „ 

101-2 

970 

1020 

598-68 

11-19 

Cth  ,, 

101-4 

870 

1020 

535-72 

16-786 

7th  „ 

101-5 

1450 

1019 

792-71 

50-204 

iUU 

1  JiU 

10'20 

670-8-2 

64-142 

9th  ,, 

99 

1560 

1020 

792-79 

95  898 

loth  „ 

100 

1830 

1016 

605-86 

119-658 

nth  „ 

99-8 

1510 

1015 

488-33 

36-806 

I'ith  „ 

99 

1370 

1015 

506-35 

71-610 

14th  „ 

98 

1860 

1015 

657-20 

48-756 

15th  „ 

97(?) 

1380 

1013 

382-33 

147-955 

16th  „ 

98 

2135 

1012 

509-58 

50-880 

17tli  „ 

98-5 

1800 

1011 

3SS-20 

157-850 

ISth  „ 

98-5 

2050 

1010 

473-5 

115-808 

Sputa 
Chlorides. 
Grains. 
Total. 


\  17-6 
1  15-7 


5-  37 

6-  0 
6-34 
3-803 
2-78 


Tofal  excreted 
Cldi)iid<;s  ill  Urine 
und  Sputa. 
Grains. 


19-7  (est.) 

24-586  „ 

55-574 

70-742 
102-230 
123-4C1 

39-586 


during 


The  amount  of  urea  subsequently  varied  between  385  and  462  grains 
the  succeeding  five  days.  On  admission  the  right  base  alone  was 
affected,  the  left  became  implicated  on  the  fourth  day.  Free  perspiration 
commenced  on  the  seventh  day  and  continued  on  subsequent  days.  The 
sputa,  which  at  first  were  copious,  on  the  ninth  day  had  lost  their  rusty  tint, 
and  had  become  bronchitic  in  character ;  on  the  tenth  day  they  were  much 
diminished  in  amount,  but  on  the  eleventh  some  rusty  tinge  remained.  Tlie 
physical  signs  had  only  completely  disappeared  on  the  thirtieth  day. 
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The  cause  of  the  granular  appearance  of  a  pneumonic  lung  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  dispute.    The  question  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in 
the  works  of  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  Pneumonia,  particularly  by 
Laennec,  and  also  by  Andral,  "  Clin.  Medicale;"  Chomel,  "Lec.  Clin.  Med., 
Pneuinonie;  "  Dr.  Williams,  art.  "Pneumonia,"  Cycl.  Pract.  Med. ;  Addison, 
"Works,"  Syd.  80c.  Ed.;  Hodgkin,  "  Morb.  Anat.  of  the  Mucous  and  Serous 
Membranes,"  vol.  ii.   Tt  was  by  these  writers,  in  varying  degrees,  attributed  to 
swelling  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  to  interstitial  exudation  in  the  wall.'^, 
and  to  the  filling  of  the  air-vesicles  themselves  with  exudation  materials. 
The  merit  of  having  first  distinctly  asserted  in  this  country  that  the  exuda- 
tion took  place  into  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles  is  claimed  for  Dr.  Addit-on, 
and  Dr.  Hodgkin  admitted  that  his  views  on  the  question  liad  been  changetl 
by  Dr.  Addison.    Dr.  Addison's  statements  on  this  subject  are,  however, 
somewhat  contradictory,  as  it  would  appear  from  his  writings  that  ho 
regarded  the  solidification  of  the  lung  during  the  stage  of  red  hepatization 
as  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  (loc.  cit.  pp.  8,  21), 
and  that  even  grey  hepatization  was  attended  with  a  similar  change  (loc.  cit. 
p.  22),  and  that  at  a  later  stage  the  softening  of  the  walls  admitted  "of  an 
albuminous  material  being  poured  into  their  cavities."    In  another  pas.=a<re. 
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however,  he  states  (loc.  cit.  p.  18)  that  "Pneumonia  has  its  original  and 
essential  seat  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  aud  that  the  ordinary  pneumonic 
products  are  poured  into  these  cells."  Dr.  Addison's  editors  and  former 
pupils  assert  that  he  distinguished  red  hepatization  from  grey  hepatization  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  consists  in  the  swelling  and  gumming  together  of 
the  walls  of  the  air-cells  without  effusion  into  them,  and  that  the  latter 
consists  of  an  albuminous  effusion  into  the  cells.  (Editor's  preface,  loc.  cit. 
p.  25.)  This  distinction  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  tenable  ;  for  in  the  first 
stages  of  Pneumonia  the  inflammatory  products  accumulate  in  the  interior  of 
the  vesicles,  and  the  walls  are  unaffected  except  by  vascular  hypersemia.  In 
the  recognition  of  the  intra-alveolar  exudation,  Addison  was,  however, 
according  to  Virchow  (Ges.  Abhand.  p.  725),  preceded  by  Lobstein  (Arch. 
Med.  de  Strasbourg,  1835,  No.  1).  Virchow  (loc.  cit.)  states  that  the 
intensity  of  the  granular  appearance  depends  on  the  solidity  of  the  exudation, 
and  that  it  is  less  marked  in  the  lungs  of  children,  of  old  people,  and  also 
in  dogs,  because  the  exudation  in  them  is  commonly  more  fluid  in  its 
consistence.  The  granular  appearance  may,  however,  be  distinct  in  the 
lungs  of  children,  though  on  a  finer  scale  than  in  adults.  It  may  be  still 
a  question  whether  this  appearance  may  not  be  in  part  due  to  the  post- 
mortem coagulation  of  fibrinous  and  other  materials,  which  during  life 
are  semi-fluid ;  and  whether  the  exudation  matter  in  the  lungs  may  not 
undergo  changes  similar  to  those  which  ensue  after  death  in  other  organs, 
such  as  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  muscles  (as  shown  by  Kuhne's 
researches),  through  which  they  acquire  increased  firmness  after  life  has 
ceased.  Toulmouche  (Gaz.  Med.  x.  489)  found  in  pneumonic  lungs  examined 
very  shortly  after  death,  that  a  quantity  of  fluid  blood  escaped  from  the  cut 
surface. 

APPENDIX  D. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  EXUDATION  AND  OF  CELL-PRODUCTS  IN  INFLAMMATION. 

The  account  of  Cohnheim's  researches  may  be  found  in  Yirchow's  Archiv, 
vol.  xl.  1867.  It  is  due  to  earlier  observers  to  state  that  although 
Cohnheim  has  by  means  of  woorara  found  an  admirable  method  of  observing 
the  escape  of  the  white  corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  has  reduced  it  to  a  true  demonstration,  he  was,  however,  anticipated  in 
his  observation  by  Dr.  Addison  of  Brighton  (Exp.  and  Pract.  Researches 
on  Inflammation,  1843;  Healthy  and  Diseased  Structure,  1849),  by  Dr. 
Waller  in  1846  (Philosoph.  Mag.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  271—398),  (I  am  indebted  to 
Prof.  Sharpey  for  this  fact),  by  Zimmermann  (Prager  Vierteljahresch.  1852, 
vol.  XXXV.  p.  145),  and  still  more  recently  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  (Microscop. 
Journ.  xii.  1864).  Dr.  Beale  describes  the  so-called  white  cells  of  the  blood 
as  multiplying  in  loco  from  the  germinal  matter  of  the  nuclei  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  he  states  that  portions  of  this  germinal  matter  pass  through  the 
capillary  walls,  and  grow  externally  into  cell-forms  in  the  exudation.  If  I 
rightly  interpret  Dr.  Beale's  view  expressed  in  other  places  on  this  point,  ho 
regards  the  solidified  parts  of  the  exudation  as  the  "formed  material"  produced 
by  "  germinal  matter," — an  opinion  corresponding  in  some  respects  with  Vir- 
chow's,  that  fibrinous  exudations  are  the  product  of  tissues  in  an  excessive  state 
of  nutritive  activity.    Virchow,  indeed,  believes  that  in  most  instances  the 
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connective  tiasmo,  from  the  close  relation  whicli  it  bears  to  the  lymphatic 
structures,  is  the  origin  uf  fibrinous  ej^udation  (desch,  Abhand.  p.  137). 
Buhl,  however  (Sitzungsbericht  der  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  zii  Muncheuj 
1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  59),  has  argued  that,  when  this  exudation  occurs  on  mucous 
surfaces,  the  material  so  produced  may  be  the  result  of  transformations  effected 
in  the  blood-plasma  by  the  agency  of  epithelial  structures.  Virchow  (loc. 
cifc.,  and  also  in  Archiv,  vol.  iv.  p.  310,  and  in  Spec.  Path.  Therap.  vol.  i,  art.' 
"  Entzundung  ")  has  pointed  out  that  the  exudative  processes  of  inflammation 
have  a  close  analogy  to  secretions,  and  that  the  fibrinous  exudations  are  at 
times  more  or  less  interchangeable  with,  those  in  which  a  material  resembling 
mucin  is  formed  ;  and  further,  that  all  degrees  of  transition,  in  respect  to  the 
qualities  of  the  exudation,  may  be  observed  between  catarrhal  and  " croupous " 
inflammations.  These  statements  have  a  great  interest  and  an  important 
bearing  in  the  processes  observed  in  Pneumonia,  where  these  transitions  in 
the  nature  of  the  exudation  may  be  observed  in  its  different  stages. '  They 
serve  also  to  show  that  the  boundary -line  between  the  so-called  croupous  and 
catarrhal  forms,  on  which  some  recent  authors  have  especially  insisted,  is  by 
no  means  so  sharply  defined  as  is  now  sometimes  believed  ;  v/hile  in  the 
latter,  as  noticed  by  MM.  Herard  and  Cornil  (Phthisic  Pulmonaire,  p.  135), 
a  true  fibrinous  exudation  may  bo  occasionally  observed. 
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ON  t3b  treatment  op  pneumonia  by  venesection. 

As  it  is  still  at  least  theoretically  maintained  by  some  that  the  statistics  of 
cases  of  Pneumonia  treated  by  venesection  show  a  superiority  for  this  pro- 
cedure oyer  other  methods,  it  appears  desirable  to  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  principal  data  which  are  accessible  on  the  subject.  All  statistics  on  this 
sub.iect  are  more  or  less  beset  with  fallacies,  but  the  final  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them  appear  to  me  to  be  those  which  I  have  stated. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  venesection  rest  chiefly  on  the  data  given  by 
Louis  1  and  Grisolle,^  with  whom  also  may  be  ranked  Wunderlich,^  who  has 
recently  supported  the  same  view. 

The  weight  of  Louis  and  GrisoUe's  argument  goes  to  show  that  cases  bled 
early,  within  the  first  four  days,  have  a  more  speedy  recovery  than  those  bled 
at  later  periods.  Louis  stated  that  cases  bled  within  the  first  period  had  an 
average  duration  of  seventeen  days,  those  within  the  second,  an  average  dura- 
tion of  twenty  days ;  and  in  a  second  series  he  contrasts  the  duration  under 
the  same  circumstances,  as  being  in  the  first  instance  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen days,  and  in  the  second  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  days.  GrisoUe 
states  that  in  patients  bled  in  the  "  first  stage,"  convalescence  began  on  the 
tenth  day  and  was  completed  within  three  weeks ;  while  in  those  bled  in  the 
second  stage,  convalescence  began  on  an  average  on  the  twelfth  day,  and  they 
were  discharged  on  an  average  on  the  twenty-second  day.  Both  Louis  anil 
GrisoUe  date  convalescence  from  a  day  or  two  after  the  cessation  of  the 

^  Rcch.  snr  la  Saigii6e.  Loc.  cit. 

»  Arch.  Phjs.  Ileilk.  1850,  xv. 
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fever.  If,  however,  these  data  are  compared  with  the  periods  at  which  it 
is  shown  that  the  fever  naturally  tends  to  decline  without  active  inter- 
ference, it  would  appear  not  unjustifiable  to  infer  that,  regarded  from  the 
**  positive  "  side,  this  evidence  has  no  bearing  on  the  absolute  value  of  early- 
bleeding,  though  demonstrating  the  relatively  injurious  effect  of  late  bleeding 
in  the  disease. 

Looking  at  the  general  results  of  these  test  cases,  we  find,  however,  that 
the  mortahty  under  Louis  ^  amounted  to  32  out  of  107  cases,  or  30-8  per  cent., 
while  that  of  Grisolle  in  233  cases  was  15-8  per  cent.,  or  10  per  cent,  for  the 
earlier  bleedings,  and  17-5  percent,  for  the  later;  a  mortality  which  in 
Louis'  cases  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  average  results  of  an  expectant  treat- 
ment, and  in  Grisolle's  is  only  so  to  a  less  degree. 

For  an  absolute  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  bleeding  and  non- bleeding 
plan  by  the  same  individual,  the  most  authentic  data  are  those  of  Grisolle, 
"VVunderlich,  Huss,  Dietl,  and  Dr.  Todd.  The  two  former  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  a  number  of  cases  treated  by  venesection  have  on 
the  whole  a  shorter  duration  and  a  more  favourable  course  than  those  in 
which  no  abstraction  of  blood  is  practised.  Grisolle's  data  only  rest  on 
a  comparison  of  eleven  mild  cases  left  to  absolute  expectancy  {including  a 
rigorous  French  diete),  and  thirteen  of  the  same  type  treated  by  bleeding. 
In  the  former,  he  states  that  the  convalescence  only  began  on  the  tenth'day, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  physical  signs  was  protracted  to  the  twentj^- 
second  or  thirtieth,  while  in  the  latter  the  fever  disappeared  on  the  average 
on  the  seventh,  and  the  physical  signs  on  the  twelfth  days.  These  data 
have  a  certain  incontestable  value,  but  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to 
weigh  largely  in  the  balance  of  evidence  derived  from  the  natural  history  of 
the  disease. 

Wunderlich's  evidence  is  also  in  favour  of  hleeding.  He  gives  a  total  of 
190  cases,  with  an  average  mortality  of  11-57  per  cent. ;  76  were  treated 
without  bleeding,  with  a  mortality  of  17-10  per  cent.,  and  47  with  bleeding, 
with  a  mortality  of  6-38  per  oent._  The  data  as  to  sex,  age,  and  complica- 
tions are,  however,  here  also  very  imperfect.^  In  contradistinction,  however, 
to  the  almost  universal  evidence  of  other  authorities,  he  considers  that  out  of 
eighteen  cases  of  those  bled  on  the  first  or  second  day,  there  was  an  almost 
immediate  cessation  of  the  pneumonic  process  in  ten  (i.e.  crisis  on  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  days),'  and  in  five  more  a  diminution  of  the  pyrexia. 

Traube  (Ueber  Krisen  und  kritische  Tagen)  had  before  asserted  that 
as  the  natural  tendency  of  Pneumoiiia  is  to  a  crisis  in  the  uneven  days, 

^  Louis'  own  data  afford  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  fallacies  inherent  in  this 
class  of  statistics,  for  the  percentage  of  mortality  in  his  first  series  is  greater  in  those 
bled  during  the  first  four  days  than  in  thote  bled  later,  in  the  proportions  of  42-8  to  25 
per  cent. ;  a  fallacy  which  Louis  himself  pointed  out  and  rightly  attributed  to  the  com- 
paratively advanced  ages  of  the  patients  who  cpnstitvitpd  the  former  class. 

^  Wunderlich  gives  collectively  114  oases  in  whom  local  bleeding  (58)  (?),  general 
bleeding  (47),  and  spontaneous  hpemorrhage  (9),  occurred.  The  evidence  deduced  from 
the  latter  is,  however,  almost  valueless  ;  in  seven  of  these  epistaxis  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  the  crisis ;  in  two  females  menstruation  took  place  at  ftu  parly  period 
of  the  disease,  and  in  one  of  these  the  crisis  followed  its  cessation.  Wunderlich  gives  no 
collective  data,  but  only  selects  typical  numbers  ;  e.g.  he  only  analyses  thirty-two  of 
the  seventy-six  cases  where  no  bleeding  was  practised. 

3  This  result  is  certainly  remarkable  when  compared  with  the  average  frequency  of 
the  crisis  on  the  third  day.  The  fimouut  of  bipod  drawn  >vas  fropi  seyeii  to  sixteen 
ounces. 
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active  therapeutic  interference  by  emetics  or  bleeding  was  likely  to  induce 
the  crisis  at  these  periods. 

Thomas,^  however,  as  the  result  of  his  researches  made  eight  years  later 
than  Wunderlich's,  but  in  the  same  hospital,  asserts  that  bleeding  has  little  or 
no  influence  in  the  reduction  of  temperature,  and  that  the  course  of  Pneu- 
monia is  identically  the  same,  both  under  "active"  and  indifferent  treatment ; 
and  the  same  result  had  been  before  arrived  at  by  Von  Baererisprung,*  one  of 
the  earliest  observers  on  this  subject.  Thomas  further  points  out*that  the 
effect  of  bleeding  shortly  before  the  crisis  is  in  some  cases  to  produce  an 
unnaturally  low  temperature  after  this  has  occurred.  As  such  extreme 
depressions  of  temperature  are  almost  always  associated  with  marked  prostra- 
tion, this  result  of  venesection  can  by  no  means  be  considered  a  desirable  one. 

Dietl's  observations  have  been  before  alluded  to,  but  they  afford  very 
strong  arguments  against  the  utility  of  venesection.  His  first  observations ^ 
on  380  cases  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Venesection.  Tartar  emetic,  large  doses.  Expectant. 

No.  o{  Cases  68  106  189  ; 

MortaHty  per  cent.       20  207  7-4 

Dietl's  statistics,  in  exact  opposition  to  Grisolle's,  show  that  cases  left 
to  a  purely  expectant  treatment  have  a  shorter  duration  of  the  pyrexial 
period,  and  a  moie  rapid  convalescence  than  those  treated  either  by  bleediuff 
or  tartar  emetic,  while  the  age  of  the  patients  and  the  complications  present 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  equivalent  under  all  the  systems  tried.  In  a 
later  publication^  he  gives  the  statistics  of  750  cases  (412  males  and  338 
females),  all  treated  without  venesection  in  the  four  years  1847-50,  with  a 
mortality  of  9  -2  per  cent.  Many  of  these  were  complicated  (389  cases),  includ- 
ing all  the  fatal  cases ;  a  large  proportion  (515  cases)  suffered  from  "  severe  " 
dyspnoea.  In  the  majority  of  those  who  recovered,  the  pyrexia  lasted  only 
from  five  to  eight  days,  and  the  convalescence  in  most,  from  seven  to  four- 
teen days. 

Huss's  observations,  extending  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  brought  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  during  the  time  in  which  bleeding  was  indiscriminately 
practised  in  the  hospitals  of  Stockholm,  the  mortality  was  greater  than  after 
it  had  been  discontinued.  During  the  former  period  of  eight  years,  from 
1840  to  1847,  when  venesection  was  generally  employed,  the  mortality  was 
11 -54  per  cent.,  and  during  the  succeeding  eight  years,  from  1848  to 
1855.  when  it  was  rarely  resorted  to,  it  was  10-21  per  cent.;  or  the  mor- 
tality of  the  former  period  exceeded  that  of  the  latter  by  1-33  per  cent.  The 
average  duration  of  the  disease  in  those  who  recovered  during  the  latter 
period  was  also  shorter,  being  20-9  days  in  the  former,  and  18-12  days  in  the 
latter. 

The  contrast  of  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  of  treatment  on  the  dura-- 
tion  of  the  disease  was  markedly  greater  in  the  females  than  in  the  males  ; 

_^  Arch.  Phys.  Heilk.  1864.  It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  Thomas's  data  respecting 
critical  days,  before  qnoted,  do  not  include  these  cases  of  Wuuderlicli's,  though  made  in  tlie 
same  hospital.  Thomas  states  that  his  observations  date  from  1860.  Wunderlich's 
paper  was  published  in  1856. 

2  Miiller's  Archiv,  1851,  p.  174 

!  ^xr-  ^^J'^f^^^.i"  dcr  Lungen  Entziindung. 

<  Wien  Med.  Woch.  1^52.    Sclnnidt's  JaT.resb.  1862,  Ixxvi.  p.  80. 
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the  average  duration  in  the  former  being  7-6  days  shorter  in  tliose  not  bled, 
while  in  the  latter  the  difference  was  only  1'83  days.^ 

IIuss  asserts  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pneu- 
monias admitted  during  these  periods,  and  he  concludes  that  the  difference  is 
to  bo  attributed  solely  to  the  influence  of  treatment.^    IIuss  further  adds 

^  An  analysis  of  Huss's  statistics  sliows  tliat  the  corresponding  nuuihcrs  of  the  two 
sexes  during  these  periods  were  as  follow  : — 


1840  to  1847. 
Males    .    .    773  cases. 
Females     •    147  „ 


1848  to  1855. 
Males       .    .    1,195  cases. 
Females    .    .       220  ,, 


^  I  have  analysed  Huss's  tables,  to  see  if  any  difference  in  age  of  the  patients  treated 
could  have  had  any  influence  on  these  results,  but  the  subjoined  table,  constructed  from 
his,  would  api)ear  \o  nsgative  the  jDossibiiity  : — 


AGE. 

5- 

-10. 

10- 

-20. 

20- 

-30. 

30- 

-40. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

No.  of 

cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deat)is. 

1840  to  1847  ) 
Bleeding  ) 

3 

33-3 

104 

7-6 

430 

6 

321 

10-5 

1848  to  1855  I 
Non-bleeding  ( 

6 

0 

125 

4  8 

611 

5-2 

495 

10-8 

AGE. 

40- 

-50. 

5Q- 

-60. 

60- 

-70. 

70- 

-80. 

No  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Per  cent, 
of  deaths. 

1840  to  1847  1 
Bleeding  ) 

125 

22-4 

49 

18-3 

7 

14-2 

1 

0 

1848  to  1855  ) 
Non-bleeding  \ 

238 

16-7 

76 

23-7 

22 

27-2 

3 

66-6 

The  totalj  of  those  above  and  below  set.  40  may  be  represented  thus  : — 


Under  40  Years. 

Over  40  Years. 

No.  of  cases. 

Percentage  of 
deaths. 

No.  of  cases 

Percentage  of 
deaths. 

1840  to  1847 
1848  to  1855 

858 
1,201 

9-5 
7-4 

182 
341 

20-8 
19-3 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  minor  degree  of  mortality  exists  both  for  cases  below  and 
al)oye  40  m  the  secoml  halt  of  this  period  of  sixteen  years,  thougli  the  number  of  ca  es 
in  both  instances  IS  larger  than  in  the  preceding  period,  but  that  in  the  later  dcceimS 
epochs  of  life,  after  cxtat.  60,  the  mortality,  as  shown  by  the  first  table  (in  the  second 
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that,  ia  his  opinion,  treatment  by  bleeding  disturbs  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  disease  to  crisis,  a  result  before  pointed  out  by  Baglivi  and  adopted  by 
Grisolle. 

If  we  look  at  the  elfect  of  large  bleedings  indiscriminately  practised,  we 
see  an  enormous  excess  of  mortality  attending  the  treatment.  Many  of  the 
data  of  these  are  very  contradictory,  but  some  are  all  but  conclusive.^ 

Andral's  mortality  amounted  to  more  than  half  his  cases,  or  thirty-six  out 
of  sixty-five.  Of  the  uncomplicated  cases,  nine  were  bled  in  the  first  sta^e  of 
congestion,  and  two  died ;  of  thirteen  bled  in  the  second  stage,  five  died*;  of 
seven  bled  in  the  third  stage,  all  died  ;  and  of  thirty-six  complicated  cases, 
twenty-two  died.^  The  mortality  of  Bouillaud,  according  to  his  own  report, 
was  only  11  per  cent.,  according  to  Pellatan's  12  per  cent.  Louis'  mortality 
we  have  already  seen.  That  of  Chorael,  according  to  Louis'  report,  was  32 
per  cent.  Easori's — a  treatment  complicated  with  enormous  doses  of  tartar 
emetic — gave  a  mortality  of  22  per  cent.  The  mortality  of  Broussais  is 
given  at  68  per  cent. 

Many  will  contrast  with  these  the  results  of  Dr.  Bennett  before  alluded  to, 
which,  even  if  considered  exceptionally  favourable,  demonstrate  that  during 
a  period  extending  over  sixteen  years  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  Pneu- 
monia, taken  indiscriminately,  mai/  recover  perfectly  without  venesection,^  in 
the  absence  of  serious  complications,  although  presenting  in  some  instances 
the  most  marked  forms  of  dyspnoea  and  lividity  of  face,  associated  with 
double  Pneumonia,  or  an  extensive  affection  of  one  side  involving  iii 
fifteen  cases  the  whole  of  one  lung.  They  further  show  that  the  period  of 
convalescence  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  do  not  exceed,  and  in  many 
cases  fall  very  short  of,  those  observed  when  venesection  is  practised,  ^or 
can  we  refuse  to  admit  the  conclusive  evidence  of  his  facts  adduced  from 
the  same  field  of  observation,  that  while  the  mortality  from  Pneu- 
monia in  the  Eoyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  prior  to  1848,  and  when  large 
bleedings  were  practised,  was  36  per  cent.,  this  diminished  during  eight 
years  when  bleeding  was  less  employed  to  21  per  cent.,  and  in  the  following 
nine  years  to  11  per  cent.,  while  in  Dr.  Bennett's  own  practice  it  has  only 
amounted  to  3  per  cent. 

period  of  non-bleeding),  absolutely  appears  to  be  greater.  This  is,  however,  probcably 
fallacious,  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  cases  on  which  they  are  calculated,  since,  in 
the  face  of  the  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  ■would  bo  absurd  to  believe  that  vene- 
section is  rehitively  less  dangerous  at  advanced  ages.  The  data  in  Huss'a  tables 
give  no  means  of  forming  farther  accurate  comparisons  on  the  influence  of  sex  as  com- 
pared with  age,  or  of  the  complications  present.  The  former,  as  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  his  tables,  appears  to  be  immaterial — the  latter  remains  unanswered  ;  but  in 
dealing  with  such  large  numbers  the  probable  influence  of  this  cause  of  fallacy  in  the 
comparison  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  fluctuations  in  the  mortality  in  difl'erent 
years  appear,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  have  been  almost  as  great  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former  period. 

1  How  uncertain  such  data  may  be  appears  from  a  communication  made  by  Skoda 
to  Dr.  Balfour,  that  in  18d0  he  treated  sixty-four  females  by  large  bleedings  and 
tartar  emetic,  with  only  one  death,  but  that  in  the  -same  year  the  deaths  among  the  males 
brought  this  average  mortality  to  12'6  per  cent.  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Bev.  1846, 
xxii.  p.  590.) 

2  Analysis  by  Dr.  Markham. 

'  Nine  of  Dr.  ]3eunett's  cases  were  bled  before  he  saw  them,  and  to  an  extent  varying 
from  twelve  to  thirty  ounces  ;  sixteen  more  were  subjected  to  limited  bleeding  by  lecclios 
or  cupping  :  the  amount  so  lost  is  calculated  by  hiiii  ns  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to 
eight  ounces.    These  cases  had  not  a  more  favourable  course  Hum  those  not  so  treated. 
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Dr.  Toddi  also  pointed  out  that  while  the  mortality  from  Pneumonia 
treated  by  bleeding  combined  with  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  amounted  to 
one  in  six  cases,  this  under  a  treatment  by  salines,  nourishment,  and  support 
was  only  one  in  nine. 

The  argument  that  Pneumonia  has  changed  its  type  and  has  acquired  of 
late  years  a  more  asthenic  character  than  it  formerly  possessed,  is  one  on 
which  exact  data  are  necessarily  wanting.^ 

Cullen's  description  of  high  fever  and  of  a  full  bounding  pulse  applies  to 
pleurisy  as  well  as  to  Pneumonia,  and  instances  of  this  class  of  symptoms  in 
both  diseases  in  young  adults  are  not  now,  I  believe,  so  very  rare  as  they  are 
sometimes  stated  to  be.  Such  cases  of  Pneumonia,  however,  are  those  most 
likely  to  recover  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  statement  that  they 
"bear"  bleeding  better  than  the  more  adynamic  forms  of  the  disease  is  no 
proof  of  the  utility  of  the  treatment,  but  only  of  the  minor  degree  of  danger 
attending  it  under  these  circumstances,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous.  Further, 
the  soft  and  yielding  pulse,  which  is  the  most  common  in  Pneumonia,  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Ealfour,  from  Dr.  Gregory's  own  records,  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  his  time,  as  now,  but  that  it  certainly  formed  no  obstacle  to  his 
course  of  venesection.  The  argument  of  Drs.  Balfour  and  Markham,  that 
this  asserted  change  of  type  was  not  recognised  by  some  of  the  most  acute: 
observers  then  practising  for  nearly  twenty  years^  after  it  was  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  epidemics  of  cholera  and  influenza  in  1830  and  1832,  and 
that  bleeding  was  only  discontinued  after  the  experiment  of  an  expectant 
treatment  had  proved  its  inutility,  appears  also  a  very  forcible  one.  Bleeding 
was  instituted  and  practised  on  the  theoretical  ground  of  humoralism,  or  on 
the  mechanical  (or  "  hydraulic,"  Balfour)  ground  of  relieving  the  congested 
lung.  It  was  held  to  be  the  almost  universal  remedy  for  fever  and  inflam- 
mation, irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  and  that  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  more 
perfect  recognition  of  Pneumonia  by  means  of  physical  diagnosis,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  have  extended  the  practice;  but  the  final  proof  of  experiment 
necessary  to  an  inductive  science  was  not  applied  by  its  advocates,  and  when 
thus  applied  the  inutility  of  the  treatment  was  immediately  demonstrated. 
The  analogy  also  of  a  change  of  type  in  fevers  is  a  most  doubtful  one,  since 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  those  referred  to  by  Sydenham 
and  others  were  not  different  manifestations  of  one  disease,  but  were  in 
reality  the  different  forms  of  typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever,  whose 


^  Clinical  Lectures,  p.  310. 

^  It  is  Impossible  to  give  more  than  a  very  superficial  sketch  of  the  able  ami  elaborate 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  this  controversy.  They  will  be  found  for  the 
most  part  contained  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  "  for  the  years  1856—1859,  in 
papers  by  Drs.  Alison  and  Christison,  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Gairdner, 
Dr.  Balfour,  and  Dr.  Mitchell.  An  admirable  summary  of  them  is  contained  in  an  article 
attributed  by  Dr.  Bennett  to  Dr.  Sibson,  "The  Bloodletting  Controversy,"  in  Brit 
.and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  1858.  The  question  of  the  theory  of  the  "chan^  of  type" 
in  acute  inflammation  is  fully  considered  and  negatived  by  Dr.  Markham  in  the 
Guhstonian  Lectures  for  1864,  "  Bleeding  and  Change  of  Type  in  Diseases,"  and  also  by 
Dr.  J.alfour,  "  H.rematophobia,  an  historical  sketch,"  Edin.  Med.  Journ  1858  To  the 
latter  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  of  tlie  earlier  history  of  the  schools  of  opinion  on 
this  subject.  To  Dr.  Bennett's  work  on  Pneumonia,  and  to  Dr.  Sibson's  article  the 
autiior  IS  indebted  for  many  valuable  statistical  contriluitions  ' 

3  Dr.  Balfour  cites  Dr.  AHsonas  wriliug  in  1844  ("  Pathology"),  thatbleediug  was  Iho  ' 
most  important  remedy  for  Pncumonui.      _  o     ^  ' "  - 
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s])ocifically  diverse  nature  was  not  recognised  until  the  writings  of  Sir  W. 
Juiiner,  Dr.  liaH'our's  historical  researches  have  proved  that  this  question 
is  hy  no  means  a  new  one,  but  that  it  has  descended  to  us  from  the  foJlowei's 
of  Pytliagoras  as  opposed  to  those  of  Galen,  and  that  even  in  the  last  century 
the  same  argument  was  advanced  when  theopponents  of  venesection  had  demon- 
strated its  inutility  in  acute  disease  :  Dr.  Markhamhas  also  shown  that  it  was 
sujiported  by  no  less  an  authority  than  John  Hunter.  The  opinion  tliat 
such  a  change  of  typo  has  taken  i)lace  within  more  recent  periods  is  further 
controverted  by  contemporary  though  indirect  evidence.  Laennec  stated 
that  the  success  of  Dumangier  in  the  treatment  of  Pneumonia  without  bleeding 
was  equal  to  that  of  Corvisart,  who  bled  freely  ;  and  Dr.  Balfour  observes 
that  at  the  very  time  Dr.  Gregory  was  practising  his  enormous  bleedings, 
Laennec  asserted  that  the  treatment  of  Pneumonia  by  tartar  emetic  alone  had 
reduced  its  mortality  to  3  per  cent.  The  argument  also  involves  this  remark- 
able paradox,  that  a  disease  in  its  asthenic  form  is,  in  the  abstract,  vastly  less 
dangerous  than  when  presenting  a  sthenic  type ;  a  paradox  utterly  confuted 
by  our  daily  experience,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  other  inflammatory 
diseases.  This  paradox  appears  in  some  of  the  ablest  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  a  change  of  type  in  acute  disease,  since  one  of  its 
most  eminent  advocates  hails  with  satisfaction  some  signs  of  a  return  of  the 
sthenic  character. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  change  of  treatment  from  venesection  to  a 
milder  system  also  militates  strongly  against  this  view,  Skoda  and  Dietl 
commenced  their  investigations  on  the  results  of  expectant  treatment  on 
purely  experimental  grounds,  and  the  former  to  the  present  day  denies  ^  any 
recognisable  change  of  type  in  the  forms  of  Pneumonia  observed  by  him. 2 

As  a  final  conclusion  of  the  argiiment,  it  must,  the  author  believes,  be 
admitted  on  the  evidence  brought  forward,  that  at  no  period  since  a.d.  1700 
has  blood-letting  in  Pneumonia  been  shown  to  be  a  general  necessity  in  the 
disease ;  and  that  although  on  more  than  one  occasion  since  this  date  a 
change  in  the  vital  characteristics  of  the  disease  has  been  asserted,  in 
order  to  explain  the  recovery  of  patients  suffering  from  it,  on  whom  no  vene- 
section was  practised,  yet  that  no  valid  proof  has  been  afi'orded  thab  such  a 
change  has  really  at  any  time  taken  place. 

1  Allg.  Wien  Med.  Zeit.  viii.  186.3.    Schmidt's  Jalirb.  cxx.  34. 

^  A  denial  also  maintained  by  Bouillaud,  who  is  stated  by  Dr.  Bennett  to  pursue  liis 
system  of  venesection  coup  sur  coup  with  unabated  energy,  and  with  the  fullest  belief  in 
its  success  ;  while  Grisolle,  on  the  other  hand,  though  still  holding  venesection  to  be  the 
best  treatment,  asserts  his  belief  that  "la  constitution  medicale  est  moins inflammatoire 
qu'il  y  a  vingt  aus. " 
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iNTERLOBULAE  PN"EUMONIA.— INFLAMMATION"  OF  THE 
INTERLOBULAR  TISSUE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

This  is  the  acute  form,  and  in  the  human  subject  is  a  disease  of  the 
extremest  rarity.  Dr.  Hodgkin  ^  alludes  to  it,  and  it  has  been  figured 
by  Sir  R.  Carswell.^  Dr.  Stokes^  also  describes  a  case  where  "the 
substance  of  the  lower  lobe  was  completely  dissected  from  its  pleura 
by  the  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  subserous  mucous  membrane. 
This  process  also  was  found  to  have  invaded  extensively  the  inter- 
lobular and  intervesicular  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  cause  this  part  of 
the  lung  to  resemble  nearly  the  structure  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  All 
these  nearly  isolated  lobules  were  surrounded  by  puriform  matter,  in 
which  they  hung  from  their  bronchial  pedicles."  The  exact  condition 
of  the  vesicular  texture  is  not  described  by  Dr.  Stokes,  but  his 
description  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  a  state  of 
hepatization.  Rokitansky*  has  also  described  the  disease  in  a  'form 
very  similar  to  that  met  with  by  Dr.  Stokes. 

In  Dr.  Stokes'  case  death  took  place  on  the  twelfth  day  from  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Large  rales  were  heard  over  the  site 
of  the  change,  and  the  characters  of  the  respiration  led  Dr.  Stokes 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  cavity.  Renewed  rigors  and  copious 
sweating  occurred  on  the  seventh  day,  and  were  repeated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  patient's  death. 

1  have  seen  one  instance  of  this  change  in  the  interlobular  tissue, 
caused  by  the  direct  extension  of  a  post-pharyngeal  abscess  along  the 
posterior  mediastinum  to  the  roots  of  the  bronchi.  There  was  effusion 
with  recent  lymph  in  both  pleurae.  The  interlobular  septa  of  the  lower 
lobe  of  one  lung  were  greatly  thickened  and  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  were  found  to  be  the  seat  of  a  purulent  infiltration.  The  lung 
tissue  intervening  between  them  was  condensed,  but  was  otherwise 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  several  pysemic  abscesses  scattered 
through  its  tissue.  Thrombi  were,  however,  found  in  several  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  this  case  also  there  were  considerable 
pyrexia  and  frequent  rigors  followed  by  sweating.  Dulness  on  per- 
cussion existed  at  the  base  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  was  attended 
by  weak  bronchial  breathing  and  by  fine  crepitation,  mingled  with 

^  Mucous  aud  Serous  Membranes,  ii.  149. 

2  Museum  Univ.  Coll.  c.l..  573.    In  liis  manuscript  account  of  tins  drawino-  Sir  K 
Carswe  1  states  that  the  patient  was  a  man  aged  GO,  who  died  of  disease  of  tl  e'bla  klcr 
without  pulmonary  symptoms.  oi.uiucr 

'  l^i«e>.ses  of  Chest,  M-l.  4  ^nat.  Path.  ISGl,  iii.  72. 
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fremitus  in  these  situations.  The  physical  signs  present,  however, 
cannot  be  referred  m  tliis  case  exclusively  to  the  condition  of  the 
interlobular  septa,  since  other  complications  were  present. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  implication  of 
the  interlobular  septa,  though  so  rare  in  man,  is  the  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  bovine  species.  A  full  description 
of  its  characteristics  has  been  given  by  Professor  F.  Weber  of  Kiel.^ 

There  is  no  evidence  at  present  existing  that  such  a  condition  pre- 
cedes those  thickenings  of  the  interlobular  septa  which  are  occasionally 
observed  to  follow  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  occurrence  of  this  process  in  a  modified  form 
may  be  the  origin  of  such  appearances  to  which  further  allusion 
will  be  made. 

^  7ircIiow's  Archiv,  vi. 


CHRONIC  PNEUMONIA. 


By  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 


Synonyms.— Cirrhosis  (?)^;  Interstitial  Pneumonia  ;2  Lnngen-. 
Induration  (Heschl),  German;  Sclerosis  of  Lung  (Jaccoud) ;  Fibroid 
Phthisis ;  Phthisie  avec  Melanose  (Bayle) ;  Scirrhus  of  Lung  (Aven- 
brugger  and  older  writers). 

Definition. — A  chronic  induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  de- 
pending on  a  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  by  a  fibrous  growth, 
which  causes  a  gradual  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  air-vesicles. 
This  condition  leads  finally  to  contraction  of  the  lung.  It  is  commonly 
unilateral ;  it  is  frequently  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi ; 
and  it  tends,  either  through  ulcerations  proceeding  from  these,  or  from 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  indurated  tissue,  to  give  rise  to  cavities 
in,  or  gangrene  of  the  lung.    It  is  associated  with  dyspnoea,  with 

1  Dr.  Walshe,  for  whose  opinion  I  entertain  the  most  profound  respect,  and  to  whom 
as  a  former  teacher  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  obligations,  regards  Chronic  Pneu- 
monia and  Cirrhosis  as  independent  diseases.  The  habits  of  inquiry  which  he  tauo-ht 
his  pupils  will,  I  trust,  serve  as  an  excuse  for  one  of  them  expressing  an  opinion  on  this 
point  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  his  own.  The  illustrations  of  the  final  effects 
ot  a  pneumonia  which  has  lapsed  into  a  chronic  state,  appear  to  me  to  show  that  the  result 
ot  the  changes  thus  induced  differs  in  no  essential  particulars  from  those  which  are  met 

^l^  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  in  regard  both  to  the  induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
and  the  dilatations  of  the  bronchi,  which  so  commonly  are  found  in  this  state.  M. 
Charcot  is  indeed  disposed  to  make  the  existence  of  such  dilatations  a  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  diseases,  but  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  such  dilata- 
tions are  found  in  cases  where  induration  has  succeeded  to  an  attack  of  Acute  Pneumonia. 
Ihey  are  not  indeed  so  evident  in  th^  early  as  in  the  later  stages  of  such  cases,  and  the 
inciuration  tound  in  the  latter  is  only  a  progressive  change  ;  but  it  appears  to  he  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  disease  if  sufficiently  protracted.  The  question  is  in  one  sense 
a  purely  pathological  one,  but  as  far  as  clinical  diagnosis  rests  on  a  patholo^-ical  basis 
it  IS  not  without  its  significance.  There  is  abundant  proof  that  thickening  of  the  walls 
ot  the  air-vesicles,  resulting  in  the  complete  obliteration  of  their  cavities,  is  a  final  result 
ot  Chronic  Pneumonia,  and  it  is  this  condition  which  is  described  in  all  (the  few^ 
authentac  cases  of  "  cirrhosis."  I  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  possibility  of  its 
origin  in  idiopathic  changes  independently  of  such  inflammatoi7  action  la  the  \\^h\ 
in  which  I  regard  this  state,  and  with  this  explanation,  I  iiave  ventured  to  use  i)r 
W  a  she's  recorded  case  of  this  disease,  which  is  the  most 'perfect  eSt  and  a  o  his 
no  less  admirable  commentary,  as  an  illustration  of  chronic  pulmonary  induration 

»  'I he  term  ntcrstit.al  Pneumonia  also  appears  tome  etymologically  lo  exZss  onlv 
very  imperfectly  the  real  character  of  this  affection.  The  mo.MmZHnr,!^  ^  ^ 
effect  of  chronic  inflammatory  action  on  the  tissue  of  tl  p  Inil  important  secondary 
the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  and  not  of  the  interstit S  ti«s^^^  "  'f    "  ""<='^'^f""S 

far  the  latter  is  implicated,  at  least  primarily  in  it ^  ^  ''o^v 
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cough,  occasionally  with  foetid  expectoration,  and  witli  hoamoptysis. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  protracted,  but  it  tends  to  a  fatal  issue  after 
considerable  periods,  through  impairment  of  sanguification,  dropsy, 
diarrhcea,  and  gradual  marasmus,  or  through  acute  intercurrent  diseases 
affecting  the  opposite  lung. 

HiSTOEY. — The  condition  of  lung  included  under  this  title  is  one 
whose  nature  and  pathological  relations  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
defined. 

The  views  expressed  by  some  recent  pathologists  respecting  the  in- 
flammatory nature  of  the  changes  in  the  lung  in  many  instances  of 
phthisis  would,  if  correct,  necessarily  involve  the  inclusion  under  this 
title  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  hitherto  regarded  as  tubercular, 
and  indeed  the  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  Chronic  Pneumonia  formed 
by  different  authors  has  varied  largely  with  their  opinions  respecting 
the  nature  of  tubercular  changes.  This  division  of  opinion  dates  at 
least  from  the  period  of  modern  pathological  research.  By  some  autho- 
rities, and  in  particular  by  Broussais,^  Cruveilhier,"^  Pteinhardt,^  and 
more  recently  by  Lebert,*  all  tubercular  changes  have  been  regarded 
as  essentially  inflammatory  in  their  nature. 

Others,  with  Andral,^  who  recognised  only  the  softer  and  more 
opaque  granulations  as  tubercular,  have  regarded  the  grey  granulation 
of  Bayle,  which  many  now  consider  the  type  of  "  true  tubercle,"  as 
the  result  of  a  Chronic  Vesicular  or  Lobular  Pneumonia.  A  third 
series  of  observers — among  whom  may  be  named  Gendrin,*^  the  late 
Dr.  Addison,^  and,  more  recently,  Niemeyer^  and  Colberg^ — maintain 

1  See  especially  Examen,  vol.  i.  Apli.  161  to  171  ;  Hist,  des  Phleg.  i.  Proleg.  p.  liv.  v. 
vi.  ib.  p.  3;  Examen,  iv.  245,  402;  Hist,  des  Phleg.  ii.  385.  Broussais  recognised  a 
pulmonary  non-tubercular  phthisis,  but  he  regarded  tubercles  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation  of  the  lymphatic  tissues.  ^  Anat.  Path.  Gen.  vol.  iv.  18(i2. 

3  Annalen  der  Charite,  vol.  i. 

*  Gaz.  Meil.  de  Par.  1867.    Sur  la  Pneumonic  dis^eminee  chronique. 

5  Prec.  Anat.  Path.  ii.  518,  et  seq. ;  Empis,  De  la  Granulie.  See  also  Ke.ynaud,  Mai.  des 
Brouehes,  Diet,  de  Med.,  vol.  vi.  Hist.  Anat.  des  Infl.  ii.  334. 

Works,  Syd.  See  Ed.  Dr.  Addison's  statements  on  this  subject  are  somewhat  con- 
flicting, and  some  passages  in  his  writings  Avould  almost  lead  to  the  conviction  that  he 
held  tubercle  to  be  an  inflammatory  product;  e.g.  loc.  cit.  p.  33  :  "Unless  the  simple 
transparent  tubercle  already  alluded  to  can  be  considered  as  a  separate  and  distinct  liody, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  varied  morbid  conditions  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
tubercle  which  has  not  appeared  to  result  from  changes  in  or  on  the  natural  tissue. 

These  morbid  changes  have  appealed  to  me  perfectly  identical  with  those  of 
inflammation."  "  The  immediate  morbid  changes  produced  by  ordinary  pneumonia  and 
by  phthisical  disease  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  albumen,  ....  being 
much  more  susceptil)le  of  organization,  and  consequently  more  likely  to  become  per- 
manent in  the  former  than  in  the  latter"  (ib.  p.  34).  "If  called  upon  to  give  an  ex- 
pressive name  to  tubercular  phthisis,  I  should  venture  to  designate  the  disease 
ScroCulous  Pneumonia."  In  other  places  {e.g.  p.  30),  however,  he  treats  of  the  grey 
granulation  as  ot^curring  independently  of  iniiamnuttory  change;  and  at  p.  49  he  states, 
"  However  analogous  and  cio<cly  allied  the  abnormal  cnndition  which  produces  tubercle 
m.-iy  be  to  that  which  constitutes  inflammation,  we  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  admit  their  identity."  In  another  passage,  however,  he  distinguishes  two  kinds 
of  tubercle,  a  firm  transparent,  and  a  soft  opaque  form  (loc.  cit.  pp.  49,  50). 

8  Lehrb.  Spec.  Path.  Tlierap.  Ed.  18(38,  ii.  233-5.  Klinische  Vortriige  iiber  die 
Lungcn  Schwind3ueht,,2JrtSA»;i..  »  Dcutsch  Arch.  Klin.  Med.  ii. 
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an  opinion  precisely  the  reverse  of  Andral's,  and  assert  tliat  the  greater 
part  of  the  softer  "  tubercles,"  and  nearly  all  caseous  changes  found 
iu  the  lung,  are  due  to  a  pneumonia  which  some  of  these  authors 
have  termed  "  cheesy  "  or  "  scrofulous."  This  view  has  also  been  in 
part  supported  by  Virchow,^  but  it  has  been  generalised  by  some  recent 
writers  to  a  wider  degree  than  has  been  done  by  him. 

It  is  undesirable  in  this  place  to  enter  further  into  the  discussion 
of  these  widely  diverse  views. 

They  have  however  largely  influenced,  and  particularly  of  late,  the 
opinions  expressed  respecting  some  forms  of  induration  of  the  lung 
classed  under  the  head  of  Chronic  Pneumonia,  and  even  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  this  condition,  and  they  aj)pear  to  have  caused  not 
a  little  discrepancy  of  statement  respecting  its  relative  frequency. 

Thus  authors  who,  like  Hasse,  Grisolle,  and  Chomel,  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  Laennec  respecting  tubercle,  assert  that  Simple  Chronic 
Pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  extreme  rarity,  and  that  it  is  hardly  ever 
met  with  except  when  complicated  with  tubercles.^  Grisolle^  states 
that  he  has  only  met  with  six  cases  in  twenty-five  years,  and  only 
four  where  the  acute  disease  passed  into  a  chronic  state  ;  and  Chomel  * 
writes  that  in  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  performed  nearly  three 
thousand  post-mortem  examinations,  he  only  met  with  two  examples. 
Andral,^  however,  regarding  the  subject  from  a  different  pathological 
point,  stated  that  he  had  met  with  the  disease  mucli  more  frequently 
than  Chomel.  Dr.  Stokes  ^  says  that  in  Ms  experience  Chronic  Pneu- 
monia is  a  very  rare  affection,  but  that  it  is  "  difficult  to  define  the 
meaning  of  the  words  Chronic  Pneumonia,  or  to  draw  the  line  of 
distinction  between  it  and  that  low  irritation  of  the  lung  which  is 
followed  by  tubercular  infiltration."  In  the  succeeding  pages  the 
author  proposes  to  treat  only  of  such  forms  of  chronic  induration  of 
the  lung  as  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  have  been  caused  by 
processes  in  which  tubercular  changes  have  had  no  share.  In  this 
sense  the  disease  is  of  great  rarity,  and  examples  of  it  can  only  be 
found  in  isolated  cases  scattered  in  different  journals  and  in  monographs 
on  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  author's  own  experience  would  almost 
confirm  the  statement  of  Hasse,  that  it  seldom  occurs  except  in  the 
presence  of  tubercles  ;  for  out  of  five  apparent  examples  of  the  disease 
which  have  come  under  his  own  observation,  in  one  only  were  the 
lungs  found  on  microscopic  observation  to  be  free  from  tubercles. 
In  the  analysis  of  cases  by  other  authors  those  cases  will  be  spoken  of 
as  tubercular  which  present  granulations — grey,  or  soft,  or  cheesy — 
in  the  lungs  or  other  organs.''' 

^  Wien  Med.  Woch.  1856.    Die  Krankhaften  Geschwiilste,  vol.  ii.  pp.  600  et  seq. 

2  Hasse,  Path.  Anat. ,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed. ,  p.  225.  This  is  admitted  to  a  great  extent  by"  Prof 
Nienieyer,  but  he  explains  the  concurrence  of  cheesy  products  with  tubercles  by  the 
theory  that  the  tubercles  are  secondary  to  Pneumonia. 

I  PP:.?2' 5^^-  '  l^ict.  de  Med.  xvii.  223. 

«  Cim.  Med.  111.  491.  o  Loc.  cit.  353 

7  The  author  feels  considerable  diffidence  in  thus  somewhat  dogmatically  criticising  cases 
by  other  observers,  and  he  is  aware  that  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  view  here  expressed 
VOL.  HI.  3  C 
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Chronic  Pneumonia,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  it  appears  to 
the  author  desirable  to  employ  this  term,  is  found  principally  in  the 
forms  described  by  Andral,^  of  red,  grey,  yellow,  and  black  induration.^ 
The  two  former  are  almost  invariably  a  direct  consequence  of  a  pro- 
longation of  the  acute  disease.  The  last-named  is  often  found  under 
circumstances  which  leave  considerable  doubt  respecting  its  mode  of 

which  differs  from  the  opinions  entertained  by  many  advanced  pathologists  of  the  present 
day,  but  which  has  only  been  arrived  at  by  him  after  a  prolonged  and  careful  investigation 
of  this  subject.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  tubercle  underlies  the  whole  of  this  question, 
and  he  can  only  shortly  state  here  the' opinion  which  he  entertains,  that  tubercle  as  a  growth 
is  not  only  liable  to  "  cheesy  "  degeneration,  but  that  it  is  also  capable  of  becoming  a  more 
or  less  permanent  tissue  by  fibrous  transformation ;  and  the  last-named  change  forms,  in 
his  opinion,  a  much  more  important  element  in  the  history  of  tubercle  than  is  generally 
recognised.  Also,  that  it  consists  of  a  multiplication  of  nuclei  and  cells  in  dense  masses, 
the  interstices  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  delicate  fibre  network  or  by  a  solid  intercellular 
substance ;  that  this  growth  may  be  peri-bronchial  and  peri-vascular,  but  that  it  also 
appears  in  the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles ;  that  when  found  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  often, 
but  not  always,  accompanied  by  a  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  of  an  infiammatoi-y  cha- 
racter in  the  interior  of  the  air-vesicles  ;  and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called 
"  catarrhal, "  "  gelatinous,"  and  "  scrofulous  "  pneumonias  the  cheesy  changes  found  in  the 
lung  are  accompanied  by  this  "tubercular"  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli ;  that 
these  "  cheesy  "  changes  may  occasionally  be  due  to  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelium, 
attended  by  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  that  in  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
cases  they  are  due  to  a  true  tubercular  change,  and  that  even  when  they  are  not  the 
direct  cause  of  such  changes  in  isolated  spots,  tubercles  are  almost  invariably  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  lung,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  Patients  whose  lungs 
present  this  peculiarity  of  "  cheesy  "  or  "scrofulous  "  change,  are  therefore  almost  invari- 
ably those  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  tubercle  ;  and  the  author  believes  that 
he  is  correct  in  stating  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  such  "  cheesy  "  changes  occur 
under  the  influence  of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  and  are  mostly  associated  with  if  not 
caused  by  the  presence  of  tubercle.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  fully  prepared  to  admit  with 
Dr.  Addison  and  Cruveilhier  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  alterations  in  the  lungs  of  such 
patients  are  due  to  attendant  Pneumonia.  This  Pneumonia  is  commonly  chronic,  and  when 
not  destructive,  it  leads  to  a  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  by  the  growth  of 
fibrous  tissue.  This  thickening  takes  place  by  means  of  a  fibro-plastic  growth  with  elon- 
gated and  fusiform  cells,  independently  of  the  tubercular  masses  before  described.  Tuber- 
cular masses  may,  however,  be  mixed  with  these,  and  the  two  sets  of  changes  may  go 
on  j^cori  2}assu,  while  the  tubercular  growths  may  either  soften  and  break  down,  or  may  them- 
selves at  later  periods  undergo  the  same  fibrous  transformation.  Fibroid  tran.sformation 
of  the  lung  tissue  is  therefore  an  exceedingly  common  event  in  tubercular  phthisis,  and 
forms  in  fact,  in  one  sense,  a  mode  of  cure  of  tubercle,  as  has  been  long  recognised.  The 
mode  of  evolution  of  most  forms  of  tubercular  growth  in  the  lungs  is  indeed  closely  allied 
to  an  inflammatory  change,  but  it  presents  in  addition  other  phenomena  which  are  not  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  inflammatory  processes ;  and  until  the  purely  inflammatory  nature  of 
tubercle  is  more  distinctly  proved  than  has  yet  been  done,  it  appears  desirable,  at  least  in  a 
clinical  sense,  to  maintain  the  separation  of  these  processes.  A  discussion  of  this  question 
is,  however,  impossible  here.  As  regards  the  co-existence  of  "  cheesy"  changes  in  other 
organs  being  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  tubercular  nature  of  changes  in  the  lungs,  the 
author  is  fully  aware  that  this  subject  is  yet  sub  judicc,  but  he  believes  that  the  discussions 
respecting  it  rather  tend  to  show  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  tubercular 
changes  in  general  than  that  they  aflect  the  question  of  the  identity  of  these  "  deposits" 
with  tubercular  changes  in  other  parts.  Some  recent  writers,  indeed,  appear  altogether 
to  ignore  the  termination  of  tubercle  in  a  "  cheesy  "  metamorphosis;  and  forgetting  that 
this  is  its  most  common  change,  and  also  that  tubercle  is  the  most  common  source  of  this 
pathological  product,  they  appear  anxious  under  all  circumstances  to  prove  iis  origin  in 
some  other  process.  The  author  hopes  shortly  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  profes.^ion  in  a 
more  complete  manner  the  grounds  on  which  these  opinions  are  based. 
1  Clin.  Med.  iii.  489. 

Baylc  (Uech.  I'hthisie  Pulm,  p.  12)  described  "engorgement"  of  the  lung  as  a  form  of 
Chronic  i  neumoma,  but  the  nature  of  this  must  bo  regarded  as  doubtful. 
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origin,  though,  in  not  a  few  instances  it  can  also  be  referred  to  past 
inflammatory  conditions.  To  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added  the  in- 
duration of  lung  occurring  in  connection  with  heart-disease,  and 
designated  by  Virchow  ^  as  the  brown  or  pigmentary  induration  of 
the  lung,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung,  and  also  certain  rare  conditions 
associated  with  non-tubercular  ulceration. 

^  Etiology. — I  have  already  stated,  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  clinical 
history  of  the  acute  disease,  that  I  have  only  known  one  case  of  Pneu- 
monia where  the  patient  left  the  hospital  without  a  perfect  resolution  of 
the  physical  signs  in  the  lung;  but  I  have  also  given  instances  where  this 
process  was  protracted.^  I  do  not  think  that  cases  of  the  latter  class, 
in  wliich  a  somewhat  tardy  but  progressive  improvement  takes  place, 
can  properly  be  called  instances  of  Chronic  Pneumonia.  Huss,  however, 
dates  the  tendency  to  pass  into  the  chronic  state  from  the  fourteenth  to' 
the  twenty-first  day  of  the  acute  disease.  He  says  that  this  protracted 
course  is  somewhat  more  common  in  Pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobes,  and 
that  the  Pneumonia  of  drunkards  has  a  similar  tendency.  Grisolle 
states  that  Libermann  has  asserted  it  to  be  common  amongst  opium- 
smokers  in  China,  and  Dr.  Stokes  considers  that  Chronic  Pneumonia 
ending  in  induration  of  the  lung  is  more  common  after  the  typhoid  forms 
of  the  disease.  Chomel  attributed  to  excessive  bleeding  an  injurious 
influence  in  protracting  resolution.  The  Pneumonia  of  the  aged  has 
also  a  similar  tendency,  particularly  after  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization 
has  been  attained.  Circumstances  interfering  with  convalescence,  and 
fresh  exposure  leading  to  relapses,  may  also  protract  the  course  of  the 
disease  and  give  it  a  chronic  character.  Thus  Broussais^  gives  three  cases 
of  induration  of  the  lung  from  military  hospitals,  ending  fatally  on  the 
twentieth,  fifty-first,  and  ninety-first  days  after  an  attack  of  Pneumonia. 
In  Uvo  of  these,  a  condition  of  induration  alone  is  mentioned,  but  in  the 
second,  the  state  described  approaches  closely  to  Andral's  description  of 
the  red  induration.  GrisoUe  also  states  that  the  appearance  of  the  lung, 
m  cases  of  Pneumonia  ending  fatally  witliin  Rve  or  six  weeks,  presents 
1  )ut  little  difference  from  the  characters  of  the  acute  stage,*  though  exhi- 
biting a  more  marked  degree  of  induration ;  the  surface  on  section  being 
somewhat  smooth,  but  in  other  cases  still  presenting  the  granular  cha- 
racter of  the  primary  disease.    The  only  case  which  I  have  met  with 

1  Archiv  fur  Path.  Anat.  i.  463.    This  state  is  also  alluded  to  by  Andral  (Prec.  Path 
Anat.  li.  517) ;  Hasse  (loc.  cit.  p.  227). 

2  Also  Andral  (Clin.  Med.  iii.  550).  A  case  where  the  signs  of  consolidation  only  dis- 
appeared at  the  end  of  four  months. 

•*  Hist,  des  Phlejjm.  i.  pp.  13  et  scq. 

■*  Of.  a  case  by  Bayle  (Phthisic  Pulmonaire,  ohs.  46,  p.  373,— Pneumonia  of  three 
months  Ktanding— red,  firm  hepatization  ;  also  a  case  by  Duraud-Fardel  CMal  Hpq 
Vieiliards,  p.  589 ),  where  death  took  place  after  two  months,  and  red  hepatization  was  found 
passing  m  spots  into  grey;  also  (lb.  p.  594)  a  case  of  three  months'  standing,  where  ^rev 
mduratmn  existed  at  the  bases,  together  with  recent  grey  infiltration  of  one  afex 
Hourmann  and  Dechambre  (loc  cit.)  also  speak  of  this  protracted  course  as  comE' 
See  a  so  a  case  by  Rayer  (Gaz.  Med  1846,  p.  983),  duration  not  stated ;  also  a  cTsrbv 
Gnsollc  (loc.  cit.  p.  72),  of  a  patient  dying  on  the  sixtieth  day,  when  traAs  tions  from  rS 
and  grey  hepatization  to  firmer  degrees  of  induration  were  found       ^^^"^^"^'os  'i^oni  red 
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of  tliis  nature  was  in  a  man,  aged  forty-six,  the  subject  of  eln-onic  al]jn- 
niinuriu  :  congli,  with  htenioptysis,  began  two  niontlis  before  admission, 
but  he  was  only  compelled  to  leave  off  work  a  fortnight  before  ad- 
mission into  hospital  Dropsy  in  the  legs  had  been  present  for  six 
months.  The  sputa  were  thick,  puriform,  and  uniformly  blood-stained. 
The  patient  died  suddenly  three  days  after  admission.  The  Ijronchi  of 
both  lungs  were  dilated.  Both  apices  presented  a  grey  infiltration, 
w^hich  was  most  marked  in  the  left  upper  lolie,  wliich  was  also  con- 
siderably indurated  ;  the  kidneys  were  granular. 

The  condition  of  lung,  however,  most  commonly  described  as 
Chronic  Pneumonia,  is  that  in  which  the  pulmonary  tissue  has  under- 
gone a  iibrous  induration,  more  or  less  deeply  pigmented,  usually 
attended  with  complete  obliteration  of  its  vesicular  structure,  and 
commonly,  but  not  constantly,  traversed  by  dilated  bronchi.  It  is 
this  state  which  received  from  Sir  D.  Corrigan  the  name  of  "  Cir- 
rhosis," and  which  some  modern  English  pathologists  have  regarded 
as  the  result  of  an  idiopathic  change,  which  has  also  been  termed 
"  Fibroid  Degeneration  of  the  Lung,"  ^  or  "  Fibroid  Phthisis."  ^  The 
condition  has,  indeed,  been  long  known.  It  was  described  by  Mor- 
gagni,"^  and  later  by  Avenbrugger,^  under  the  title  of  "Scirrhus"  of  the 
Lung,  and  by  Bayle  as  "Phthisic  avec  Melanose,"  and  the  last-named 
author  recognised  its  occurrence  independently  of  or  complicated  by 
tubercular  disease  :  ^  the  same  condition  was  also  described  by  Laennec'' 
as  occasionally  complicating  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  and  as  existing 
around  tubercular  excavations.  The  pigmented  form  was,  however, 
included  by  him  under  the  term  melanosis,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
independent  disease,  but  which  Andral  first  showed  to  result  from 
a  chronic  inflammatory  action. 

The  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  respecting  the  mode  of 
origin  of  this  state  is,  however,  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  pu.lmonary  symptoms  may  exist  before  death, 
and  also  in  many  cases  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  rej)orts  furnished. 
I  have,  however,  analysed  thirty-nine  cases  ^  returned  as  "  Chronic 

1  Dublin  Jonrn.  1837.    Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.  1857. 
^  Dr.  Sutton,  Med.-Ghir.  Trans,  xlvii. 

3  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  i.  p.  174.      *  Epist.  section  23,  xviii.  section  30. 

^  "  Inventum  novum  ex  percussione  thoracis  humani  ut  signo  abstnisos  interni  pectoris 
morbos  detegendi,"  1761.  Trans,  by  Sir  J.  Forbes,  1824.  He  describes  thi.s  state  as 
liaving  the  consistence  of  curtilage.  Scirrlius  was  the  term  nnivcr.sally  applied  by  older 
writers  to  pulmonary  indurations,  however  originating,  as  by  Do  la  Boe,  Sylvius,  and 
Bonetus.  (See  Waldenburg,"Die  Tiiberciilose,"  pp.  30,  31,  42.)  Avenbnigger  docs  notseem 
to  have  described  tuberc'es,  though  they  were  recognised  beibrc  his  time.  Avenbrugger's 
commentator  (Corvii^art)  has  left  almost  as  compleic  a  description  of  the  .symptoms  as 
any  subsequently  furnished. 

J'  riithisie  I'ulmonaire,  p.  209  et  seq.  The  first  two  cases  are  typical  illustrations  of 
tlii.s  state,  and  were  evidently,  from  Baylc's  description,  associated  with  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi.    Baylc  considered  melanosis  to  result  from  a  diathetic  disease  (loc.  cit.  81). 

7  Forbes'  Trans.  2(1  Ed.  1827,  p.  112.  Laennec's  description  of  melanosis  of  the  lung, 
under  which  title  he  also  included  mchmotic  tumouns,  contains  one  case  of  chronic  black 
iniluration,  associated  with  tubercle  (Fb.  p.  390). 

»  The  cases  included  in  tliis  analysis  will  be  enumerated  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of 
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Pneumonia,"  "  Cirrliosis,"  "Interstitial  Pneumonia,"  or  "  Induration  of 
the  Lung,"  which  are  all  that  I  can  lind  in  modern  medical  literature 
capable  of  throwing  any  light  on  tlie  general  bearings  of  this  question. 
INIany  of  these  are  more  or  less  imperfect  in  regard  to  history  or  to 
pathological  details,  so  that  the  facts  thus  gained  are  only  of  compara- 
tive value.  As  far,  however,  as  they  are  available,  I  shall  give  the 
results  in  a  numerical  form. 

Sex  and  Age. — Of  these  cases  twenty-tv/o  were  males  and  sixteen 
were  females.  In  one  case  the  sex  is  not  mentioned.  The  ages  at 
which  death  took  place  in  thirty-eight  cases  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
table  ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  involved  and  the  uncertain 
duration  of  the  pulmonary  affection  in  many  cases,  greatly  diminishes 
the  value  of  these  results.  They  show,  however,  that  the  disease  mate- 
rially shortens  life,  since  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  patients  died  before 
attaining  the  age  of  forty,    {See  Peognosis.) 


AGES  AT  DEATH. 


1  to  10 

10  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  60 

50  to  tiO 

60  to  70 

70  to  SO 

1 

5 

10 

6 

4 

9 

1 

2 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  recognition  of  the  true  pathenogenesis  of 
pulmonary  indurations  arises  from  the  occasional  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining the  origin  of  masses  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  lung,  when  all 
signs  of  the  affection  in  which  it  originated  have  passed  away.  A  cica- 
trix is  not  a  disease,  but  represents  the  cure  of  a  past  disease,  and  it 
is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  which  commonly  produce  such 
changes  in  this  organ  and  of  their  attendant  circumstances,  that  we 
can  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the  probabilities  respecting  the  ante- 
cedent conditions  in  which  it  may  have  originated, 

this  article.  Both  in  the  Appendix  and  in  reference  1o  special  points,  I  have  marked  such 
cases  by  *  ;  cases  not  so  included  I  have  marked  in  my  references  by  J.  I  have  not  in- 
cluded thirty-four,cases  tabulated  by  Di-.  Sutton  as  instances  of  "  iibroid  degeneration  of 
the  lungs  "  (Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xlvii.),  nor  thirty-five  cases  of  bronchial  dilatation  described 
by  Biermer,  many  of  which  presented  similar  alterations  (Zur  Theorie  und  Anatomic  der 
Bronchien-Erweiterung,  Virch.  Arch.  xix.).  Both  these  and  Dr.  Sutton's  cases  Avill  be 
alluded  to  separately.  In  addition  to  these  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  fifty  further 
cases  where  any  allusion  is  made  to  this  afifection.  Many  of  these  are  wanting  in 
neces.«ary  details  of  history,  or  in  descriptions  of  the  other  lung,  or  of  other  organs.  Some 
■which  relate  to  cases  of  recovery,  or  which  illustrate  special  points,  will  be  again  alluded 
to.  I  have  not,  liowever,  included  cases  described  as  tubercular,  but  only  such  published 
as  cases  of  "cirrhosis,"  "induration  of  lung,"  "  interstitial  pneumonia,"  or  "chronic 
pneumonia,"  and  Dr.  A.  Clark's  published  case  of  "fibroid  phthisis,"  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  retain  in  this  category  some  of  the  cascs.which  appear  to  mo  to  have  been  tuber- 
cular in  their  nature,  although  not  described  as  such,  in  order  to  express  more  clearly 
the  fallacies  inherent  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  as 
remarkable  from  these  numbers  how  very  rare  this  affection  is  when  uncomplicated  with 
tubercle;  and  even  some  of  the  cases  included  in  this  analysis  appear  to  have  had -i 
tubercular  origin,  or  to  have  been  thus  complicated.  Chomcl  based  his  description 
of  the  disease  on  eight  cases,  including  two  of  liis  own,  wliich  were  all  that  Avcre  accessible 
to  him. 
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There  can  however,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  induration  of  the  lung  found  x>ost  mortem,  whether  occurring 
in  isolated  patches  or  extending  over  very  considerable  areas,  tlie  cause 
lies  in  the  presence  of  tubercle  and  of  tubercular  pneumonia— using 
these  terms  in  their  wider  sense  to  include  all  forms  of  granulation 
ordinarily  described  as  tubercular,  and  also  most  of  the  cheesy  changes 
found  in  the  lungs.i  This  condition  has  been  long  recognised,  and  the 
fibrous  or  indurating  termination  of  tubercular  processes  has  been  fully 
described  in  most  works  on  Pathological  Anatomy.^  So  commonly  is 
tubercle  found  as  a  complication  of  this  state,  that  out  of  four  cases 
quoted  by  Steffen^  as  examples  of  "Interstitial  Pneumonia,"  three  are 
naost  probably  tubercular,  and  the  fourth  is  not  free  from  a  similar  sus- 
picion. Out  of  the  thirty-four  cases  of  "  Fibroid  Degeneration  "  given 
by  Dr.  Sutton  (loc.  cit),  I  should  regard  fifteen  at  least  as  presenting 
similar  evidences  of  indurating  tuberculosis,  and  eleven  more  as 
probably  having  been  produced  by  the  same  condition,  inasmuch 
as  they  presented  this  state  as  a  double  affection  of  both  apices 
associated  with  cavities,*  making  a  total  of  twenty-six.  If  indeed  the 
indurated  grey  granulations,  whether  occurring  singly  or  in  masses,  are, 
as  Andral  thought,  the  result  of  Chronic  Pneumonia,^  this  hypothesis 
vastly  extends  the  range  of  this  affection ;  but  this  theory  of  their 
inflammatory  origin  is,  I  believe,  just  as  applicable  to  the  nature  of 
tubercle  in  general  as  it  is  to  this  special  form  in  which  it  is  some- 
times found  post  mortem. 

Even  out  of  the  thirty-nine  cases  which  I  have  analysed,  I  regard 

^  The  cheesy  concretions  formed  by  inspissation  of  puriform  matter  in  the  bronchi  are, 
in  my  experience,  much  less  frequent  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 

2  See  especially  Rokitansky's  work.  Sir  D.  Corrigan  speaks  of  "cirrhosis"  represent- 
ing a  species  of  cure  for  tubercle.  See  also  Cruveilhier,  "  Tubercles  de  Cicatrisation" 
(Anat.  Path.  liv.  xxx.  pi.  iii.  p.  6).  He  also  gives  a  case  where  the  whole  of  one  lung  was 
indurated  by  chronic  tuberculosis  (Anal.  Path.  Gen.  iv.  631).  In  some  cases,  however,  a 
microscopic  examination  wUl  reveal,  in  cases  of  fibroid  induration,  evidences  of  tuber- 
cular growth  which  are  undiscoverable  by  the  naked  eye.  I  have  recently  observed  this 
in  a  case  which  clinically,  as  well  as  in  the  post-mortem  appearances,  presented  a  most 
typical  apparent  example  of  "cin-hosis,"  in  the  retraction  and  induration  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  lung  with  only  a  small  nodule  of  induration  in  the  other. 

^  Klinik  der  Kinderkrankheiten.J 

^  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  bronchial  dilatations  may  lead  to  secondary  ulcerations  in 

indurated  tissues,  but  the  proportional  number  of  these  when  independent  of  tubercle  is 

strangely  small  when  compared  with  those  given  by  Dr.  Sutton.  See  especially  Biermer's 

paper  on  "  Bronchial  Dilatation. "  Out  of  thirty-five  cases,  only  twelve  were  associated  with 

ulcerations  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  of  these  seven  were  tubercular;  while 

of  the  five  remaining,  two  were  examples  of  gangrene,  and  another  was  a  case  of  abscess 

of  the  lung  communicating  with  the  bronchi,    Barth  also  considered  ulcerations  of  the 

bronchi  a,3  being  very  rare,  having  only  met  with  three  instances  out  of  sixty- two  cases. 

The  possibility  which  may  be  argued  that  cavities  may  arise  from  obstructions  of  the 

bronchi,  only  rests  upon  what  must,  when  actually  tested  by  observation,  be  regarded  as 

an^exceedingly  small  number  of  cases. 

It  18  under  this  title  that  Dr.  Sutton  describes  most  of  these  granulations,  and  he 

attributes  the  same    opinion  to  Dr.  Addison.     Dr.  Sutton  has,  however,  carefully 

aistinguishea  these  cases,  and  has  thereby  avoided  the  confusion  which  might  otherwise 

De  causea  in  pathological  descriptions  when  such  a  reservation  is  not  adopted.    It  must 

>  !r«T.iT.       u      ^''^''^^  regarded  cheesy  matter  as  the  typo  of  tubercle,  which  he 
believed  to  result  from  an  inspissated  secretion. 
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eleven  to  have  been  tlms  associated.  In  four  cases  tubercles  were  found 
in  both  lungs ;  in  four  others,  where  the  whole  of  one  lung  was  indurated, 
they  were  found  in  the  opposite  lung,  and  in  three  they  were  found 
only  in  the  affected  side.  Of  three  cases  published  by  Sir  D.  Corrigan 
as  instances  of  "  cirrhosis,"  one  was  regarded  by  him  as  coming  under 
this  category,  inasmuch  as  there  were  cavities  in  the  affected  side,  and 
tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines.^  Dr.  Walshe  also  alludes  to 
the  possibility  of  "  cirrhosis "  complicating  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs.^ 

The  question  respecting  the  other  pathological  relations  of  this 
condition  is,  however,  a  complex  one,  and  may  be  conveniently 
discussed  under  the  following  heads : — 

(a)  The  evidence  in  favour  of  its  origin  either  in  Acute  Primary  or 

Broncho-Pneumonia. 
(h)  The  evidence  of  its  origin  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

(c)  The  evidence  of  a  simple  chronic  inflammatory  action  of  the 

interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung,  not  preceded  by  either  of  the 
above-named  acute  conditions,  and  therefore  akin  to  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  or  to  the  granular  condition  of  the  kidney. 

(d)  The  evidence  of  an  idiopathic  "  fibroid  change  "  in  the  walls  of 

the  alveoli  occurring  independently  of  inflammatory  action. 

(a)  The  possibility  of  the  origin  of  fibrous  induration  of  the 
lung  from  an  attack  of  Acute  Primary  Pneumonia  is  conclusively 
shown  by  a  case  of  Andral's,^  where  the  acute  attack  had  occurred 
eighteen  months  previously,  and  where  after  death  the  lung  of  the 
affected  side  was  found  universally  indurated  and  traversed  by 
dilated  bronchi,  in  the  walls  of  which  a  gangrenous  action  was  taking 
place.  The  opposite  lung  was  in  a  condition  of  recent  hepatization ; 
the  other  viscera  were  healthy.  In  addition  to  this  instance,  five 
other  cases  among  those  analysed  present  a  similar  history,  making  a 
total  of  six,  and  seven  others  afford  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  similar 
origin.  Thus,  of  the  only  three  cases  published  by  Sir  D.  Corrigan 
with  post-morteni  results,  one  began  with  an  attack  of  influenza,  and 
in  another  (the  tubercular  case  before  alluded  to)  the  disease  appears 
to  have  originated  with  a  catarrh,  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the 
side.  Similar  evidence  is  also  afforded  by  three  cases  reported  by 
Weber  ^  of  children  whom  he  had  himself  treated  previously  for 
Pneumonia ;  and  he  states  that  he  was  acquainted  with  two  others 
still  living,  who,  after  attacks  of  Pneumonia,  retained  for  years  the 
physical  signs  of  induration  of  the  lung,  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi ; 
and  a  similar  origin  is  shown  in  cases  reported  by  Ziemssen^' 
lieinhardt,^  Dr.  Addison,^  and  Biermer.^  ' 

1  Dubl.  Hoap.  Gaz.  1857.*  2  j^jg    f  ^        n  407 

Clin.  Med.  iii.  obs.  G4,  p.  474  *  .  Path.  Anrd'e?Ncngob  ii  58  t 

Pleuritis  und  Pneumonie  in  Kuulesalter,  p  257.*       °  Ann  der  Clvirit/  i  + 

7  Collected  writinge,  p.  i5.t    The  second  of  Dr.  Addison's  cases  ' 

8  See  cases  i.J  and  xviii.J 
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The  conditions  of  Catarrlial  or  of  the  Secondary  Broncho-pneumonias, 
which  are  more  liable  than  the  acute  disease  to  lapse  into  a  chronic 
state,  appear,  however,  to  be  more  favourable  for  the  production  of  this 
change,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  cases  of  induration  of 
the  lung  with  dilated  bronchi  may  owe  their  origin  to  this  form  of 
the  disease.  Bronchial  dilatation  is  a  common  event  in  the  Broncho- 
pneumonia of  children,  and  this  condition  may  persist  in  cases  where 
the  pulmonary  consolidation,  instead  of  resolving,  passes  into  a  condi- 
tion of  induration.  This  is  shown  conclusively  by  a  very  instructive 
case  by  Bartels,i  and  by  two  others  reported  by  Dr.  Bennett.^ 
Another  is_  afforded  by  Dr.  Addison,^  where  the  induration  of  the 
lung,  associated  witli  dilated  bronchi,  commenced  with  hooping-cough. 
Two  others  with  less  details  are  given  by  Steiner  and  Neuretter  *°as 
secondary  to  bronchitis,  and  Earth's ^  fourth  case  is  probably  an  example 
of  the  same  kind.  If  we  consider  the  course  of  acute  bronchitis  in 
children,  and  recollect  how  constantly  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  occurs 
in  this  condition,  both  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  and  also 
m  the  course  of  measles  and  hooping-cough,  it  can  only  be  a  subject 
of  surprise  that  permanent  lesions  of  this  nature  are  not  more  com- 
monly met  with  as  the  results  of  these  diseases.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  Pneumonia  which  attends  them  has  a  more  prolonged 
course  and  undergoes  a  more  protracted  resolution  than  is  observed  in 
the  typical  forms  of  the  primary  disease  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  higher  reparative  powers  of  childhood  that 
such  indurations  do  not  more  commonly  occur  as  the  sequelae  of 
these  affections.  Two  cases  by  Legendre^  might  indeed  give  rise 
to  the  question  whether  collapse  of  the  lung,  together  with  bron- 
chial dilatation,  may  not  subsequently  lead  to  induration  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  independently  of  pneumonic  changes,  particularly 
when  we  recall  the  statement  of  Eokitansky,^  that  fibro-nuclear 
growth  in  the  alveolar  walls  tends  to  occur  in  cases  of  collapse  of 
long  standing. 

The  mere  existence  of  bronchial  dilatation,  however  acquired,  appears 
to  afford  a  predisposition  to  pneumonic  changes,  and  to  thickening 

^  Virch.  Arch.  xxi.  p.  144.  %  This  case,  where  Pneumonia  of  the  apex  succeeded  to 
measles,  showed  in  the  cour.se  of  nine  montlis  .some  improvement  in  the  physical  sign.^^, 
but  persistent  dulness  remained  at  the  apex,  with  signs  of  dilated  bronchi. 

^  Hep.  City  of  London  PIosp.  for  Dis.  of  Chest.J  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  access 
to  the  originals  of  these  cases.  They  are  quoted  at  length  in  the  "Journal  fiir  Kinder- 
kranlc."  1858,  p.  305.  In  both,  persistent  signs  of  consolidation  of  the  lung  succeeded  to 
measles,  and  in  one  case  lasted  nearly  four  years. 

4  P-  ^^•'+    '^'l^G  ^''8*'  of  Dr.  Addison's  three  cases  of  induration  of  the  lung, 

ladiatnschc  Mittheilungen,  Prager  Vierteljahresch.  1864,  Ixxxii.  p.  22.1 

^  Loc.  cit.  p.  501.*  >  r  + 

«  Rechj  Mai.  de  I'Enfance,  223-288.t  It  appears,  however,  most  probable  from 
j^pgenarcs  descriptions,  tliat  the.se  changes  had  been  the  result  of  a  partially  diffused 
lironcho-pncumonia.  He  applies  to  them  the  term  "  carnisat.ion,"  which,  from  its  unde- 
r,ot      „      A'®"',  a  frequent,  source  of  confusion.    Two  cases  of  a  very  similar 

^nSl!  tL^  ?i       Lcgcn.lrc  and  Baillys  original  papers  on  "  Collapse"  (loc.  cit.).    It  is 
po.ssihio  that  they  arc  identical  with  these    °  ^  y      \  i 

Path.  Anut.  18G1,  iii.  50. 
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aroimd  the  bronclii,  which  may  well  explain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
instances  where  these  conditions  co-exist,  and  when  no  definite  history 
of  their  joint  origin  in  a  single  attack  of  an  acute  affection  can  be 
obtained.  The  progress  of  interstitial  thickening  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  affect  in  this  manner  large  tracts  of  lung  when  uncomplicated 
by  other  changes,  though  in  some  instances  it  extends  inwards,  through 
the  interlobular  septa  from  the  pleura.^  There  can  be  no  question  that 
bronchiectasis  and  induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  reciprocally 
act  as  cause  and  effect  to  one  another,  and  also  tliat  the  process  lead- 
ing to  induration  may  simultaneously  give  rise  to  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi.  This  explanation,  however,  fails  to  explain  instances  of  chronic 
bronchitis  when  the  clinical  evidence  of  induration  of  the  lung  would 
show  that  this  change  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  cough  and 
expectoration,  which  in  some  cases  date  from  an  earlier  period;  and 
for  these  I  think  that  the  theory  of  a  pneumonia  secondary  in  point 
of  time  to  the  bronchial  dilatation  affords  the  best  elucidation.  The 
frequency  with  which  such  secondary  pneumonias  occur  is  variously 
estimated.  Biermer's  cases  show  that  they  were  found  in  twelve 
out  of  fifty-four  cases  ;  Eapp  (quoted  by  Biermer)  found  them  in 
twenty-one  out  of  twenty-four  cases;  and  Barth  in  twelve  out 
of  forty  cases. 

The  pneumonia  attending  bronchial  dilatations  is  also  commonly  of 
the  disseminated  catarrhal  type.  It  tends  especially  to  occur  around 
the  dilatations,  Avhen  it  is  frequently  set  up  by  the  irritation  arising 
from  the  retained  and  decomposing  products  of  secretion,  or  by  the 
direct  extension  of  ulceration  or  inflammatory  action  through  the  bron- 
chial wall.  Such  forms  of  Pneumonia  are  very  liable  to  pass  into 
gangrene,  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  persistence  of  their  cause 
tends  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  a  speedy  resolution,  and  to  produce 
fibrous  thickening.  Of  this  tendency  several  recorded  cases  afford  very 
good  illustrations,  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  conclusive  of  the 
nature  of  this  process.^  Pneumonia  having  this  origin  is  insidious  in 
Its  invasion,  and  does  not  produce  the  marked  symptoms  ordinarily 
presented  by  the  acute  form ;  and  this  probably  explains  some  of  the 
reported  cases  where  the  commencement  of  the  induration  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  single  acute  attack. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  when  this  process  has  once 
been  established,  and  when  Pneumonia  ending  in  induration  has 
attacked  a  lung  the  subject  of  bronchiectasis,  it  tends  to  recur  and 
to  repeat  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  same  organ.  The  dilated  bronchi 
suiTounded  by  indurated  tissue,  being  a  locus  minoris  resistentim  are 
continually  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  fresh  catarrhal  inflammation 
from  which  the  process  extends  to  other  divisions  of  the  bronchi  in' 
the  same  lung  These  in  their  turn  excite  disseminated  pneumonic 
changes,  which  are  agam  prone  to  the  same  indurating  process.  The 

^  Biermer,  loc.  cit. 

2  See  Case  iv.  of  Dilatat.ion  of  Bronchi,  by  Lacnnect  pif  Mi\  „i  n- 
Ob.  i.  ii.  .iv.  xviii.  xxi.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxix'.  ;'aIso  ^^^iilZlm^'l^k^^^^^^ 
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disease  thus'  tends  to  progress  saltatim  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
lung  is  invaded.  Bronchial  dilatation  may  indeed  exist,  and  appa- 
rently long,  without  giving  rise  to  other  changes  than  those  caused  l;y 
the  compression  which  is  produced  by  the  enlarged  tubes  encroachiiio- 
on  the  surrounding  tissue,  but  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this 
state  IS  found  to  exist  alone  and  without  attendant  induration  is  com- 
paratively small,  amounting  to  only  eleven  out  of  the  thirty-five  cases 
reported  by  Biermer, 

The  unilateral  character  of  these  pulmonary  indurations  which 
forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  to  which 
allusion  will  again  be  made,  may  also  be  compared  with  tiie  frequency 
with  which  bronchial  dilatations  are  found  limited  to  one  lung.i  The 
frequent  coincidence  of  the  two  affections  is  also  very  remarkable,  for 
dilatations  of  the  bronchi  are  stated  to  have  existed  in  thirty-oue'out 
of  the  thirty-nine  cases  of  pulmonary  induration  which  I  have  ana- 
lysed; 2  while,  conversely,  on  analysing  Biermer's  cases  I  find  that 
induration  was  present  in  twenty-four  out  of  the  thii-ty-five  cases 
of  bronchial  dilatation  reported  by  him ;  and  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  ^ 
also  regards  it  as  a  very  common  though  not  a  necessary  compli- 
cation of  this  condition. 

Lastly  in  this  category  belongs  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
cases  where  induration  of  the  lung  is  found  in  patients  exposed 
by  their  occupation  to  the  inhalation  of  irritating  particles  of  solid 
matter,  such  as  the  Sheffield  grinders,  stonemasons,  miners,  potters, 
and  cotton  workers.  In  some  cases  even  of  this  class  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  tubercular  changes  may  play  some  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  indurations  discovered ;  but  in  others,  and  as  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  no  evidence  of  tubercle  has  been  shown  to  exist.  It 
appears  most  probable  that  the  passage  of  these  particles  into  the  air- 
vesicles,  and  their  lodgment  in  their  walls,  set  up  a  slow  pneumonic 
process  attended  by  a  fibrous  growth  in  the  alveolar  walls  and  septa,  by 
which  the  indurations  observed  are  produced.  These  diseases  form  a 
class  which  requires  a  separate  consideration,  but  their  relation  to  the 
origin  of  chronic  pulmonary  induration  is  of  no  small  importance  in 
their  features  of  pathological  affinity.* 

(b)  Pleurisy  again  seems  to  be  in  some  cases  the  exciting  cause  of  this 

_  ^  Barth  says  that  out  of  forty-three  cases  of  bronchiectasis  the  affection  was  unilateral 
m  twenty-seven.  Biermer  says  that  it  occurs  with  about  equal  frequency  as  a  double  or 
as  a  one-sided  affection  (Virchow's  Handbuch,  y.,  section  i.  245).  This  is  probably  in 
part  explicable  from  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  originates  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or 
collapse.  See  Laennec's  first  case  (loc.  cit.  p.  IIOJ),  where  unilateral  bronchiectasis  re- 
mamed  as  the  result  of  hooping-cough. 

In  two  others  there  is  no  sufficient  account.    In  six  only  is  this  condition  stated  to 
nave  been  absent. 

^  On  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi,  1867. 
7o-n^Z^       ^]^°^}'  <=oi"Pleto  series  of  references  to  the  literature  of  this  subject,  sec 
,M    A 1  n  ""^inhalations  Krankheiten  der  Lungen,  Deutsche  Arch.  Klin.  Med.  vol. 

il"  1  flrn  ^"".^  ^  nthracoais  der  Lungen.    See  also  Peacock,  Brit.  For.  Med.-Chir. 

Mnrr-h  nn;i    A  nril  ^In^'^'n''}'''^'  ^^i""         i  ^r.  Hall,  Brit.  Mcd.  Joum. 

March  and  April  1857  ;  Calvert  Holland,  Edinb.  Journ.,  1843. 
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condition.  One  such  case  ^  occurs  among  those  which  I  have  analysed, 
and  Biermer  ^  gives  two  others.  The  manner  in  which  this  effect  is 
produced  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  in  such  instances 
Pneumonia  may  have  complicated  the  pleurisy.  Biermer  attributes  to 
pleuritic  adhesions  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  bronchiectasis, 
but  it  may  still  be  questioned  if  they  are  not  rather  the  effect  than 
the  cause,  though,  in  some  instances,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
pretty  clear  evidence  that  they  have  been  the  jSrst  cause  leading  to 
the  subsequent  dilatation  of  the  tubes.  Some  thickening  may  at  times 
extend  from  the  visceral  pleura  through  the  interlobular  septa,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  evidence  at  present  exists  that,  except  at  the 
surface  of  the  lung,  such  a  process  can  extensively  invade  the  alveolar 
walls  of  the  pulmonary  air- vesicles  unaccompanied  by  an  attendant 
Pneumonia. 

(c,  d)  If  now  we  turn  to  inquire  whether  any  other  conditions  may 
exist  tending  to  produce  pulmonary  indurations,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  such  an  explanation  is  required  is  remarkably 
limited.  The  cases  in  which  either  a  history  of  phthisis,  of  acute 
affections  of  the  lung,  or  pleurisy,  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  the 
antecedents  of  this  state,  amount  in  those  which  I  have  analysed  to 
twenty-six  out  of  the  whole  number.  The  great  duration  of  some 
of  the  other  cases  would  afford  a  probable  ground  of  belief,  that  to 
many  of  these,  where  no  history  is  obtainable,  a  similar  explana- 
tion by  the  theory  which  I  have  raised  of  progressive  attacks 
of  Broncho-pneumonia  is  also  applicable  ;  and  the  probability  of  this 
will  become  more  apparent  when  the  pathology  of  the  disease  has 
been  considered. 

MoEBiD  Anatomy  and  Pathology.— (1)  The  forms  of  Red  and 
Grey  Induration  of  Chronic  Pneumonia  have  been  already  described  as 
presenting  but  little  difference  from  the  appearances  presented  in  the 
acute  stage.  Instead,  however,  of  presenting  the  usual  friability  of  a 
recently  hepatized  lung,  they  are  firm  and  resistant,  and  are  drier,  and. 
sometimes  rather  paler.  The  finely  granular  aspect  persists  during 
some  time,  but  tends  to  disappear  with  the  progress  of  the  case.  It 
may,  however,  be  apparent  on  tearing  the  tissue,  even  when  the 
section  appears  smooth.  In  some  cases  the  tissue  assumes  a  yellow 
tint,  but  without  (from  the  descriptions  given  by  Hope  ^  and  Lebert  ^) 
passing  into  a  cheesy  change ;  and  this  would  appear  to  result  from 
a  gradual  fading  of  the  brighter  tint  of  the  red  hepatization  The 

^  Dr.  Peacock,  Edinb.  Journ.  1855,  p.  281.* 

2  Cases  v.t  and  ixvi.t  Biermer's  cases  are  for  the  moat  part  merely  path ol officii 
studies,  without  any  clinical  history.  ^  ^  paiiioiogicai 

3  Morbid  Anatomy  :  "  Yellow  Induration." 

*  Physiol.  Pathologique,  i.  137:  "  Yellow  Hepatization  " 

«  I  have  never  seen  this  state     Hope  and  Lebert  each  only  speak  of  one  instance 
Lebert  s  case  was  in  a  child  and  the  disease  was  of  two  months'  duration.  A  nother  rq noted 

S^n^hTdtaS.''''""'         "  ^^^^  only  Kfe 
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induration  in  this  state  depends  on  a  gradual  thickening  of  the  Avails  of 
the  air-vesicles, — a  thickening  which  is  commonly  found  in  lar<'e  tracts 
of  the  forms  of  Pneumonia  associated  with  tubercle,  as  well  as  in  the 
simpler  forms.  I  have  met  with  this  chronic  red  induration  of  the 
base  in  one  case  only,  and  in  this  there  were  also  masses  of  tubercular 
induration  in  the  apex  of  the  same  lung,  the  other  lung  beinf^  free.  The 
patient  was  an  old  woman  with  syphilitic  cicatrices  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  a  history  of  earlier  syphilis.  She  had  had  hemoptysis 
seven  years  before,  and  no  distinct  history  could  be  obtained  of  the  date 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Pneumonia,  but  she  was  under  observation  for 
three  and  a  half  months  with  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation  of  the 
base.    Pericarditis  with  effusion  formed  the  immediate  ^ause  of  death. 


Fig.  1. 


The  bronchi  were  dilated  in  spots  of  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  apex 
where  indurated  tubercles  were  present,  and  also  in  the  tract  of  red  in- 
duration at  the  base.   This  tract  (Fig.  1)  showed  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation a  dense  fibre  tissue  consisting  of  a  network  interlacing  in  all 
directions,  thickening  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  and  spreading 
in  all  directions  through  them  {a,  a).   The  contents  of  the  alveoli  (h,  h) 
were  round  nucleated  cells  mostly  resembling  the  pyoid  forms  seen  in 
the  third  stage  of  Pneumonia,  but  mingled  with  occasional  epithelial 
cells,  and  with  granular  corpuscles  and  free  fat  granules.  In  places  (c,  d) 
the  air- vesicles  are  seen  to  be  almost  obliterated  by  this  growth,  and  in 
some  tracts  scarcely  any  traces  of  them  were  discoverable.    There  wns 
comparatively  little  nucleated  growth  discoverable  in  the  walls  in  this 
case.  The  process  in  this  condition  appears  to  be  only  slowly  evolved; 
the  growth  and  thickening  of  the  fibres  is  gradual,  and  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  nucleated  cells  is  not  discoverable.    In  the  earlier  stages, 
however,  this  is  sometimes  seen  as  figured  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

The  fibro-nucleated  growth  is  commonly,  as  is  seen  in  these  figures, 
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in  the  form  of  elongated  fusiform  cells.  They  are  not  densely  massed, 
as  in  the  tubercular  growths.  Heschl  has  convinced  himself  that  the 
nuclei  of  the  capillaries  participate  in  the  change,  and  my  own 
observation  would  confirm  his,  inasmuch  as  all  the  nuclei  of  the  alveolar 
wall  appear  to  multiply,  and  to  yield  fibrous  elements.  In  tubercular 
indurations,  the  process  may  take  place  in  a  manner  similar  to  those 
above  described,  and  without  any  growths  differing  from  the  ordinary 
fusiform  cells  of  the  fibro-plastic  type,  or  on  the  other  hand  they  may 
be  associated  with  a  dense  growth  of  nuclei  characteristic  of  tubercle.  - 
In  some  cases,  indeed  (see  Fig.  4),  the  two  may  be  found  proceeding 


Fig.  2  is  from  a  case  of  chronic  grey  induration  associated  with  tuberculosis,  but 
without  tubercle  in  this  part.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  an  amorphous  exudation 
with  few  cell-forms. 

f'iff-  3  is  from  Heachl  (Lungen  Induration,  Prager  Yierteljahresch.  1856,  vol.  xli.). 
ihis  IS  given  by  Heschl  as  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  dense  fibrous  induration,  but  his 
case  also  presented  some  reddish  grey  and  rusty  granulations,  though  the  tissue  was 
indurated  to  the  consistence  of  fibro-cartilage. 


side  by  side,  and  occasionally  it  may  even  be  doubtful  what  the  desti- 
nation of  the  nucleated  tissue  thus  originating  may  be,  and  whether  it 
shall  ultimately  form  a  fibre  tissue,  or'  a  tubercular  mass.  The  latter 
indeed,  may  finally  shrivel  by  a  species  of  fibrous  transformation' 
or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  cheesy  transformation  or  softenino-  leadino-  to 
the  naked-eye  appearance  of  scattered  yellow  cheesy  masses  in  "the 
midst  of  indurated  tissue.  I  have  only  alluded  to  this  mixed  growth 
as  an  illustration  of  the  frequency  with  which  this  combination  occurs. 
With  the  exception  of  cases  where  tubercle  is  mixed  with  the  indu- 
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rating  growth,  I  believe  that  little  and  probably  no  histological  distinc- 
tion exists  between  the  forms  of  indurating  Pneumonia  unassociated 
with  tubercle,  and  those  where  the  pneumonic  process  occurs  in  a  lung 
m  which  tubercle  is  also  present,  but  without  the  necessary  forma- 
tion of  this  growth  in  the  inflamed  portions. 


Fig.  4. 

Mixed  tuberculous  aud  fibro-plai?tic  growth,  a,  a,  a.  Alveoli  filled  with  enlarged 
epithelial  products,  b.  Eecent  tuberculous  growth  of  round  nuclei,  imbedded  in 
a  fine  alveolar  network,  mingled  with  masses  of  pigment,  c.  The  same  growing  into 
the  interior  of  an  alveolus,  d.  Fibro  plastic  growth  of  fusiform  and  nucleated  fibre 
cells,   e.  The  same  mixed  with  round  nuclei  like  the  tubercular  mass.  (700.) 

Other  authors  have  described  the  induration  of  the  lung  as  depend- 
ing on  an  infiltration  of  an  amorphous  substance  between  the  inter- 
stices of  _  the  alveoli.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  condition  described  by 
Dr.  Addison  as  the  "  iron-grey  induration,"or  the  "uniform  albuminous 
induration,"  and  also  by  MM.  Bouchut  and  Eobin.^  My  own  observa- 

^  Mai.  des  Nouveaux-nds,  Ed.  1852,  371.  Their  description  is  quoted  both  bv  Gri- 
solle  and  Charcot  as  the  type  of  the  process.  Bouchut  and  Robin  describe  this  sl.ate  as 
being  very  frequently  associal  ed  with  grey  granulations.  In  the  sense  in  which  I  have  u.scd 
these  terms  I  regard  such  cases  as  instances  of  tubercular  Pneumonia.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Kobin,  vrhose  descriptions  Bouchut  gives,  does  not  regard  the  grey  granulation 
n  tubercle,  but  as  a  product  sui  generis— a,  view  further  developed  by  Empif", 

Uc  la  (jranulie. '  This  confusion  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Jioucliut,  however  (loc.  cit.  p.  38G),  says  that  lie  has  twice  seen  aculc  rncumonia  pass  into 
tne  cnronic  stage,  bee  also  Lorain  and  liobin,  Comptes  Kend.  Soc.  Biol.  1S54,  2d  sen  i.  62. 
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tioiis  have  failed  to  show  this  condition.  Dr.  Addison's  descriptions 
were  anterior  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  I  believe  that  when  this 
appearance  is  found  in  large  tracts  of  indurated  tissue,  it  arises  from  the 
thickening  and  fusion  of  large  tracts  of  fibrous  growth  into  a  uniform 
semi-cartilaginous  material,  closely  analogous  to  the  tissue  produced 
during  earlier  stages  of  ossification,  and  by  a  process  which  in  the  two 
cases  presents  very  striking  forms  of  resemblance.^  The  material 
occupying  the  interior  of  the  alveoli  is  often  mainly  amorphous, 
particularly  in  the  forms  of  the  "  gelatinous  infiltration  "  of  Laennec, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  equally  liable,  with  the  other  forms  of 
Pneumonia,  to  undergo  the  same  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli; 
but  cell-products  mingled  with  a  variable  amount  of  exudation  may 
also  be  seen  in  them. 

(2)  The  Ch^'ey,  Black,  or  Fibroid  Induration  of  the  Lung  presents 
a  further  stage  than  those  last  described. 

In  the  former  cases  the  lung  may  retain  apparently  its  natural 
volume,  but  when  the  change  now  in  question  has  been  undergone,  it  is 
almost  always  shrunk  and  diminished  in  size,  to  a  degree  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  process. 

The  period  in  which  this  change  and  the  loss  of  the  ordinary  charac- 
teristics of  pneumonic  consolidation  may  follow  an  acute  attack,  varies 
in  different  instances.  Grisolle  reports  a  case  where  the  transition 
between  the  two  forms  was  apparent  within  sixty  days,  and  the  first 
case  of  Sir  D.  Corrigan's,^  of  three  months'  duration,  still  showed  by 
its  colour  traces  of  its  origin.  A  case  of  Charcot's,^  however,  showed 
marked  grey  induration,  with  black  mottling,  in  less  than  three  months 
from  the  acute  attack. 

In  characteristic  cases  of  this  nature  the  cut  surface  of  the  lung  is 
smooth  and  glistening;  it  is  hard,  and  creaks  like  cartilage,  or  resembles 
the  tissue  of  the  uterus.  It  tears  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
no  longer  presents  the  granular  appearance  of  ordinary  Pneumonia.* 
No  fluid  can  usually  be  expressed  from  this  tissue.  The  surface 
IS  homogeneous,  except  where  traversed  by  dilated  bronchi  or  by 
dense  wliite  lines,  which  may  represent  either  these  tubes  when 
obliterated,  or  tliickened  and  obliterated  blood-vessels,  or  which 
may  arise  from  thickening  of  the  interlobular  septa.  In  some 
instances,  when  the  disease  is  less  advanced,  and  particularly 
when  the  induration  appears  to  have  been  secondary  to  bronchial 
dilatation,  these  bands  tend  to  pass  as  thickenings  around  the  larger 
bronchi,  and  thence  to  extend  into  the  surrounding  tissue.    The  tissue 

This  formation  of  tissue  with  dense  fibrous  bands  is  an  exceedingly  common  comnli- 
ca  ion  of  the  fibrous  forms  of  tubercle.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  enter 
into  a  minute  histological  description,  or  to  give  further  illustrations  of  the  processes  bv 
which  this  result  is  obtained.  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  in  another  place  a  fuller 
description  of  these  changes.  t"cvv,i.  «,  mnn 

'  pub.  Journ.  1838.*  s  Lq^^  (Charcot's  third  caso^  * 

^  Laenaec  (loo.  cit.  233)  described  indurated  portLs  aVound  gangmio.HexLvations  as 

presenting  an  appearance  of  granulations  resembling  the  eirtjsof  insects   T  ^l^nni  i  ? 

these  as  indurating  tubercles.  ^  mma^,.  1  should  regard 
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is  variously  pigmented,  and  the  irregular  dissemination  of  black 
colouring  matter  among  the  white  fibrous  growth  gives  it  a  marbled 
grey  appearance,  which  is  very  characteristic.  The  alveolar  texture  of 
the  lung  is  entirely  destroyed,  though  portions  may  still  be  found 
which  show  traces  of  pulmonary  tissue,  and  representing  earlier  stages 
of  the  process.  In  general,  however,  the  indurated  parts,  except  when 
occurring  around  dilated  bronchi,  are  pretty  sharply  circumscribed ; 
and  the  change  is  usually  lobar,  or  it  affects  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe 
or  the  whole  of  one  lung. 

Tbe  state  of  the  bronchi  in  the  affected  hmg  is  somewhat  variable. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  dilated,  this  condition  being  men- 
tioned in  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-nine  cases.  In  eight  only  is  a 
negative  stated.  Charcot  says  that  neither  in  his,  nor  in  Monneret's,  nor 
in  Hardy  and  Behier's  cases  was  this  dilatation  present,  but  these  must 
to  some  degree  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  Charcot's  own  cases  refer 
to  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances,  when  tbe  bronchi 
have  been  found  dilated  in  both  lungs,  induration  has  been  discovered 
in  one  only,^  but  usually  in  such  cases  the  dilatation  is  greatest  on 
the  indurated  side.  In  other  instances  the  dilatation  has  been  general 
throughout  a  single  lung,  a  portion  of  which  only  has  been  found 
occupied  by  the  indurated  tissue ;  while  in  the  third  and  most 
common  form,  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  has  been  limited  to  the 
indurated  part. 

The  origin  of  this  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion.  In  some  it  is,  as  before  explained,  extremely  pro- 
bable that  it  has  existed  prior  to  the  induration;  and* in  others,  as  in 
the  form  of  Broncho-pneumonia  of  childhood,  the  two  may  not  unfre- 
quently  originate  simultaneously.  In  acute  primary  Pneumonia, 
however,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  a  rare  event,  and  its  absence  is 
probably  due  to  the  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  preventing 
their  enlargement  within  the  period  at  which  death  usually  occurs  in 
this  disease.  When  the  Pneumonia  passes  into  the  chronic  form, 
which  is  attended  with  retraction  of  tissue,  various  explanations  have 
been  offered  of  the  mechanism  of  the  process.^  This  subject,  however, 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  than  to  that 
of  Chronic  Pneumonia.  Sir  D.  Corrigan  attributed  it  to  a  compensatory 
dilatation  of  the  tubes,  in  order  to  fiU  the  space  within  the  thorax 
left  by  the  contracting  lung.  It  appears,  however,  to  me  to  be  most 
probable  that  the  mechanism  of  this  condition  is  similar  to  that  in  which 
bronchial  dilatation  takes  place  under  other  circumstances,  and  that 
it  is  mainly  due  to  the  expiratory  force  of  cough  acting  on  tissues 
which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder  are  softened,  and  have  lost 
their  elasticity  through  the  inflammatory  processes  going  on  in  them. 

^  See  Ziemsscn's  case,  before  quoted. 

^  Cliaij-cot  considers  that  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  in  "Cirrhosis"  distinguishoB  it 
from  Chronic  Pneumonia,  where  he  believes  it  to  be  absent;  but  indubitable  evidence  is 
afforded  that  ifc  attends  induration  of  iJic  lung  secondary  to  Pneumonia.  See  cases  by 
Andral,  Weber,  and  Biermer,  before  quoted. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  though  in  the  later  stages  the  fibrous 
tissues  formed  iu  tliis  process  have  a  tendency  to  shrink  and  con- 
tract, they  are  still  deficient  in  natural  elasticity.    This  defect  persists 
even  after  they  have  consolidated  into  a  denser  material,  and  the  sub- 
sequent contraction  would  rather  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
calibre  of  the  bronchi  than  the  reverse.    It  is  less  easy  to  explain  the 
occasional  absence  of  such  dilatations,  but  much  would  depend  on 
the  degree  in  Avhich  the  bronchial  walls  participate  in  the  inflamma- 
tory softening,  and  possibly  also  on  diversities  in  the  rapidity  of  indura- 
tion with  which  we  are  not  yet  familiar.^     In  Chronic  Tubercular 
Pneumonia,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  a  very  common  phenomenon,, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  it  has  been  prior  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  pneumonic  changes. 

The  extent  to  which  this  bronchial  dilatation  may  proceed  is  some- 
times very  remarkable,  and  the  enlarged  tubes  may  constitute  a 
considerable  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  retracted  and  shrunken  luno-.s 
The  form  of  the  dilatation  is  not  uncommonly  globular,  and  the- 
dilated  ends  may  then  form  large  cavities.  It  may,  however,  be 
simply  fusiform.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  sometimes 
smooth;  more  commonly  it  is  intensely  congested,  thickened,  and 
villous  :  in  some  cases  it  is  ulcerated,  but  this  is  rare  unless  the 
dilatations  are  of  large  size,  or  except  in  the  presence  of  tubercle  or 
of  sloughing  action  in  the  surrounding  tissue.  Their  contents  are 
either  the  usual  muco-purulent  secretion,  or  they  may  be  hiohly 
offensive  even  without  the  presence  of  discoverable  gancrrene  in^the 
rest  of  the  luns:.  ^ 

Secondary  inflammation  in  the  indurated  parts  is. not  uncommon  • 
probably  m  some  instances  it  extends  from  the  bronchi.  It  leads  to 
the  formation  of  excavations,  and  is  prone,  in  some  instances  to  take 
on  a  gangrenous  action.  Traube,  indeed,  regards  this  process'  as  one 
ot  the  most  common  causes  of  gangrene  of  the  lung.^  In  the  cases 
vdiichi  have  analysed,  I  find  gangrene  mentioned  twice  on  the  same 
side  as  the  induration,  once  on  the  side  opposite.*  Biermer  found 
gangrene  m  five  out  of  fifty-four  cases,  and  Earth  in  three  out  of 
lorty-three  cases  of  bronchiectasis.^ 

\  The  same  difference  exists  with  respect  to  the  inflammatory  softenings  of  the  aortn 
which  m  some  cases  are  the  origin  of  aneurysmal  dilatations,  while  in  otherethey  indurate 
without  having  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  current  ^  mouratt 

'  See  a  case  by  Dr.  Wilks,  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  viii.  39* ;  also  Sir  D.  Corrigan's  ca^es  Thi. 
condition  is  common  in  the  extreme  degrees  of  the  affection.  The  resemb lanL  nntt.H  i 
Sir  D.  Corrigan  to  the  bronchi  of  the  tortoise  aptly  expresses  this  SSSL  ^i'Sln^ 

3  Deutsche  Klinik,  1853-1859.    From  Prof.  Traube's  manner  of  sneakino-  ■ 

l—l^::'  ^^^"^      ''''''       ''''''''  comm:n'trn^^,,ly 

Case  by  Dr.  Walshe,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1856,  i.  156* 
"  In  the  thirty-five  cases  reported  by  Biermer,  cancrene  i"  inpnt;^T,=^  •  ^^ 
of  these  there  was  induration  of  the  l.mg.   I  do  not  ?eSrd  bJonoh; 
with  chronic  induration,  but  introduce  these  numC  ft  tt  if' 

-  an  acute^ttl:^"^^^ 


mcus 
•i£on. 


«  In  Craveilhicr'.  Path.  AMt  livT 'ixxiiVia  in'iMSralion"o°f°l'll""'°°''°°-- 
c.„.»ic  .„bcrc,„ar  P„™„onia,  „,.c„  a  ,ar,o  po„io„  of  IJir^LlipaSai"  °1 
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The  rneuinoiiia  in  other  cases,  of  which  four  are  reported,  lias  led  to 
ulceration  of  the  tissue  and  the  formation  of  cavities.  The  total 
number  of  cases  in  which  Pneumonia  is  reported  on  the  same  side  as 
the  induration  is  four.  In  seven  others  it  occurred  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  one  of  these  it  was  gangrenous,  and  in  two  others  it  had  led 
to  the  formation  of  abscess. 

The  pleura  is  almost  invariably  thickened,  and  adhesions  to  the  costal 
wall  are  also  nearly  constant  wdicn  the  disease  has  made  any  extensi\-e 
progress,  or  has  reached  the  surface.  The  thickening  is  sometimes 
extreme,  and  occasionally  it  extends  through  the  interlobular  septa 
into  the  tissue  of  the  lung. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  about  this  condition  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  already  made,  and  that  is  the  preponderant  number  of 
instances  in  which  one  side  only  has  been  indurated,  amounting  to 
thirty-one  out  of  thirty-nine  cases.  In  five  there  was  Chronic  Pneumonia 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  whole  of  the  right  lung  was  affected  in  ten 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  left  in  fourteen,  the  base  alone  in  eight,  and  one 
apex  alone  in  three  cases.  A  double  affection  of  the  apex  existed  in 
three,  but  in  two  of  these  there  is  evidence  that  the  affection  was 
tubercular. 

Chomel's  data  are,  that  out  of  eight  cases,  in  five  the  base  was 
affected,  in  one  the  whole  of  one  lung,  in  one  the  apex,  and  in  one  the 
middle  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung.  He  states  also 
that  in  these  the  bronchi  were  generally  dilated.  Durand-Fardel^ 
says  that  in  his  observations  the  upper  lobe  was  affected  five  times, 
the  lower  lobe  three  times,  and  the  middle  lobe  twice. 

The  non-affected  parts  of  the  lung  sometimes  present  emphysema- 
tous changes.  This  change,  usually  of  the  hypertrophous  type,  is  often 
exceedingly  well  marked  in  the  sound  lung,  when  one  only  is  exten- 
sively affected  by  retraction  and  induration. 

The  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  have  sometimes  been  found  to  be 
much  enlarged.  In  other  instances  they  have  been  simply  indurated. 
When  tubercle  has  existed  in  the  lungs,  cheesy  spots  have  in  some 
cases  been  found  in  the  glands. 

Pathology. — There  appears  to  be  but  little  to  add  in  explanation  of 
cases  where  the  ordinary  appearances  of  pneumonic  consolidation  in  the 
forms  of  red,  grey,  or  yellow  induration  can  be  traced  in  direct  con- 
tinuity from  a  recent  but  acute  attack  of  primary  Pneumonia.  Some 
points,  however,  require  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
fibrous  induration  and  its  relation  to  other  diseases. 

a  cavity.  Cruvcilhier  docs  not,  however,  regard  this  as  a  case  of  gangrene.  Ditlricli 
(Lungen-Brand  im  Folgo  dcr  Bronehien-Erwcitcrung)  regarded  Ihcsc  inflammatory 
eHects  as  septic,  and  as  arising  from  retained  secretions,  and  when  occurring  in  (he  oppo- 
site lung,  as  resulting  either  from  the  gravitation  of  tlic  fluids  into  the  bronchi  of  the  pre- 
viously sound  side,  or  from  constitutional  .';eplicn;niia.  Sec  also  r>riquet,  Jlom.  sur  im 
Mode  de  Gangrene  du  Pounion  dependant  dc  la  JEortifieation  dcs  Extrcmites  dilatics 
dcs  Bronches  (Arch.  G6n.  de  Mod.  18dl). 

1  Mai.  dcs  Vicillards,  001. J    Duraud-Fardel's  cases  do  not  all  refer  to  instances  of 
induration. 
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Addison  denied  that  this  state  ought  to  be  called  a  chronic  Pneu- 
monia, and  so  far  as  Pneumonia  is  a  process  this  criticism  is  probably 
correct  as  applied  to  the  final  condition  of  complete  induration,  for,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  a  cicatrised  tissue  can  hardly  be  termed  an 
inflammatory  disease.  The  question  is,  however,  a  different  one  when 
we  consider  the  process  by  which  such  indurations  are  produced ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  evidence  which  I  have  analysed  will  suffice  to 
show  that  they  are  very  frequently  the  result  of  a  pneumonia  which 
has  passed  into  a  chronic  stage. 

It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  these  indurations  result  from  a  pro- 
cess which,  as  Sir  D.  Corrigan  supposed,  has  any  analogy  to  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  and  from  such  a  condition  I  believe  that  sufficient  points 
of  difference  may  be  found,  to  cause  serious  hesitation  in  placing  the 
two  diseases  in  the  same  nosological  category. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  this  marked  diversity  between  these  indu- 
rations of  the  lung  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  that  in  the  lung  the  fibrous 
induration  of  the  waUs  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  is  almost  invariably, 
if  not  constantly,  associated  with  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of 
inflammation  in  the  interior  of  the  air-sacs.    In  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  this  is  demonstrably  the  result  of  acute  inflammation,  and  in 
many  more  it  proceeds,  though  in  a  more  chronic  form,  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  inflammatory  process,  attendant  on  the  presence  of 
tubercle,  or  determined  by  the  tubercular  diathesis.    Further,  the 
change  in  the  liver  takes  place  in  a  great  measure  through  an  increase 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  between  the  acini ;  while  in  the  lung,  though  some 
tliickening  is  found  in  the  interlobular  septa,  the  most  important 
pathological  alterations  are  those  which  occur  in  the  walls  of  the  pul- 
monary alveoli,  which  certainly  have  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  the 
anatomical  analogues  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  a  glandular  organ,  but 
rather  to  correspond  to  the  walls  of  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  ducts 
of  a  gland.    Or,  to  state  the  difference  more  briefly,  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  the  change  is  external  to  the  lobules  and  perilobular,  while  in  in- 
duration of  the  lung  the  fibrous  thickening  is  intralobular.   In  the  liver 
it  IS  still  a  question  whether  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis  can  be 
.called  an  inflammation,  but  in  it,  at  least,  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence 
that  the  cells  of  the  acini  of  this  gland  have  undergone  any  chancres 
analogous  to  those  seen  in  the  interior  of  tlie  pulmonary  alveoli.  ^ 

The  granular  contracted  condition  of  the  kidney,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  marked  analogue  of  the  cirrhotic  liver,  offera  in 
anotlier  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  these  indurations  of'the  lun^ 
In  the  kidney— a  double  organ— the  affection  is  almost  invariably  bila" 
teral  and  it  is  a  very  rare  event  to  find  a  single  kidney  alone  aff'ectpd  i 
In  the  luiig,  the  double  affection  is  the  exception  and  o-enerallv 
explicable  by  a  tubercular  origin,  and  the  single  affection  is  the  alinost 
lu variable  rule  when  tubercle  is  not  present.  ^^iiuusu 

^  C^iriously,  a  unilateral  affection  of  one  kidney  has  been  noticpcl  Iw  r>r  Wiu.„  p 
in  a  case  of  induration  of  the  lung  (Patii.  Soc.  Trans  sx  M    Tho  Puln.'  ^^•^f,°' 
atrophied  in  its  cortieal  substance.'  i  calculus,  how^^e^^^tetl  h.  oStll"  il^S"' 
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On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  doubt  whether, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  these  thickenings  originate  in  the  alveolar 
walls  as  a  primary  affection,  but  rather  to  believe  that  they  are  an 
almost  constant  sequence  of  an  alveolar  Pneumonia  wliich  has  passed 
into  the  chronic  stage. 

That  thickenings  of  the  interlobular  septa  may  at  times  extend 
inwards  into  the  lung  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  pleurisy,  is  an  un- 
doubted fact ;  but  more  proof  is  at  present  required  than  has,  I  think, 
been  afforded,  that  these  can  implicate  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  general  induration  of  the 
lung  with  obliteration  of  the  air-vesicles,  independently  of  a  super- 
added pneumonic  process,  or  of  the  co-existence  of  tuberculosis.  I  am 
only  acquainted  with  two  recorded  cases  which  would  a^^pear  to  bear 
out  such  an  opinion.  One  is  in  a  note  of  a  post-mortem  by  Dr.  Wilks, 
reported  by  Dr.  Sutton,  where  it  is  stated  that  "sections  of  the  lungs 
showed  that  they  were  uniformly  invaded  by  a  tough  fibre  tissue,  which 
had  destroyed  the  natural  structure  and  rendered  them  partially  airless 
and  very  hard.  There  were  no  circumscribed  masses  of  hard  tissue,  as 
is  sometimes  seen,  but  the  pulmonary  texture  appeared  invaded  in  all 
parts ;  thus  the  natural  aspect  was  lost,  being  striated  or  interwoven 
with  fibrous  filaments."  ^  Parts  of  the  lung  were  emphysematous  ;  the. 
other  organs  were  healthy.  The  other  case  is  reported  by  Drs.  Barlow 
and  Sutton,^  where  one  lung  only  was  affected.  Islets  of  normal  pul- 
inonary  tissue  appeared  among  the  indurated  portions,  and  thickenings 
could  be  seen  around  the  bronchi. 

It  would  require,  however,  a  larger  body  of  proof  than  these  two 
cases  appear  to  me  to  afford,  in  order  to  establish  the  existence  of  an 
independent  pulmonary  disease,  whose  essential  characters  consist  in 
the  thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall,  as  a  primary  affection  occurring 
independently  of  inflammatory  processes  or  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic 
changes,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  proof  should  be  fully  established 
before  such  a  class  can  be  admitted  into  oar  nosological  categories. 
I  must  confess  that,  though  during  many  years  I  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  I  have  never  seen  any  pathological  specimens 
supporting  such  a  view,  and  nearly  all  the  cases  of  pulmonary  indura- 
tion which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  have  been  connected 
with  previous  Chronic  Pneumonia  associated  with  the  presence  of 
tubercles. 

For  this  reason  I  tiiink  that  the  term  "fibroid  degeneration," 
when  applied  to  this  state,  fails  to  express  its  true  nature.  Tlie  new 
tissue  is  a  groioth  produced  under  conditions  of  irritation,  and  though 
pre-existing  tissues  may  disappear  in  its  progress,  and  so  far  it  may  be 
appropriately  termed,  as  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Bastian,^^  an 

1  Med.-Cliir.  Trans,  xlvii.  309.t 

2  rath.  Soc.  Trans,  xvi.  p.  39.*  The  liver  and  spleen  ^vcvo  enlarged.  The  heart  was 
enlarged,  and  tricuspid  regurgitation  had  existed  during  liTc.  The  other  organs  pre- 
sented nothing  special. 

8  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  (Trans.  Path.  Soc.  xx.) 
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instance  of  "  fibroid  substitution,"  it  appears  to  me  most  important  that 
the  inflammatory  conditions  of  its  origin  should  be  borne  in  mind.^ 

The  associated  pathology  of  chronic  induration  of  the  lung  presents 
some  features  of  interest.    The  heart  is  very  commonly  displaced 
when  retraction  of  the  lung  is  considerable.    It  also  tends  to  hyper- 
troph}-,  but  not  constantly,  as  I  only  find  this  condition  described  in 
eight  cases.  _  In  four  the  heart  is  described  as  having  been  healthy. 
In  thirteen  its  state  is  not  mentioned.    In  two  cases  there  was  con- 
traction of  the  mitral  orifice,  and  in  one  tricuspid  regurgitation, 
attended  by  a  characteristic  murmur.^  In  one  it  is  described  as  fatty. 
In  some  cases  thrombi  were  foimd  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
imder  these  circumstances  has  been  contracted  ^ :  Dr.  Walshe,  however, 
found  it  dilated.    It  may  be  a  subject  for  further  inquiry  whether  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  branches  of  this  vessel  may  not  in  some 
eases  be  a  cause  of  protracted  resolution  of  acute  Pneumonia,  or  even  of 
the_ secondary  changes  which  have  now  been  described.    The  fact  that 
their  mere  obstruction  may,  as  shown  by  Virchow,*  give  rise  to  in- 
flammatory changes  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  which  are  usually 
persistent,  would  at  least  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis. 
Thickenings  have  been  found  in  the  coats  of  the  pulmonary  artery' 
both  by  Dr.  Schmidt  and  by  Dr.  A.  Clark.    The  Hver  is  reported  as 
healthy  in  eleven  cases  ;  granular  and  cirrhotic  in  six ;  enlarged  and 
congested  in  two ;  fatty  in  one  j  in  nineteen  cases  there  is  no  mention 
of  its  condition.    The  kidneys  were  healthy  in  eight  cases ;  granular 
111  twelve  ;  congested  in  one ;  their  state  is   not   mentioned  in 
eighteen.    The  spleen  is  not  mentioned  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
make  any  analysis  useful. 

The  intestines  are  commonly  reported  as  healthy :  tubercle  existed 

'  The  term  "  Fibroid  Phthisis,"  proposed  by  my  friend  Dr.  A.  Clark,  has  been  very 
largely  debated  of  late.  If  it  is  used  to  include  all  diseases  tending  to  produce  induration 
ot  the  lung  It  must  necessarily  comprehend  many  and  widely  difterent  pathological 
processes  which  conduce  to  the  same  result.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  symptoms 
of  phthisis  may  arise  from  some  non-tubercular  diseases,  and  so  far  the  exclusive  limi- 
tation of  the  word  to  tubercular  aflections  may  be  in  a  certain  sense  illogical  •  but  as  in  the 
lung  at  least,  these  form  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  whole,  we  shall  have  no  option 
but  to  retain  the  term  in  the  present  sense,  or  to  fall  back  upon  the  heterogeneous 
classification  of  Sauvages  and  Morton ;  and  the  former  plan  appears  likely  to  be  productive 
of  the  leas  amount  of  confusion  in  our  nomenclature.  It  is  important?  dL^lei  to 
recognise_  the  ongm  of  the  induration  of  the  lung,  and  to  distinguish  the  purelv 
pneumonic  forms  and  those  which  are  the  result  of  bronchial  dilatation  or  pleS 
thickenings,  from  those  complicated  by  tubercle.  In  the  same  manner  while  i-ecoJ- 
msing  the  '  phthisical"  tendency  of  ulcerative  Pneumonia,  or  of  some  cases  of  cl  Sc 
bronchitis.  It  would  appear  more  desirable  to  classify  these  diseases  in  their  patho lo  °i^al 
relations  rather  than  in  their  occasional  clinical  aspects.  pamoiogical 

2  Drs.  Barlow  and  Sutton's  case,  before  quoted.* 

•■i  Dr.  Dickinson,  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xvi.j"  Schmidt,  Zwei  Ftille  von  01^rnn^.^»«  -d 
monie.    Schmidt's  Jahresb.  18G6.*  "^^  ^^'^e  von  i^nionibchen  Pneu- 

■i  Gesammclte  Abhandiungen,  368.   One  case  of  Vircliow's  (loc  cit  n  9'ri\  „i 
thrombi  were  found  n  the  pulmonary  artery,  associated  with  induSed  cLS?f>n?''°  ° 
would  appear  to  give  a  furtlier  support  to  this  view.    Leber  "s  and  \V?3 
<yirchow's  Archiv,  xl.)  on  tlic  introduction  of  solid  paruS  into  t1 1^  'iT''"','^ 
shown  that  this  may  give  vise  to  thickening  around  tl    ob  true  d  b rmci!;?  f/'.^' 
monary  artery,  and  that  such  thiclcenings  may  extend  into  11    t  sue  of  t  e  uni 
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in  tliem  in  some  of  the  tubercular  cases  :  diarrlioea  without  tuherchi 
is  reported  in  a  few  others.  Chronic  catarrh  and  congestion  of  the 
stomach  are  reported  in  a  few  cases ;  but  the  data  of  a  large  proportion 
are  imperfect  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

When  ulceration  or  gangrenous  action  has  ensued  in  the  indurated 
parts,  metastatic  abscesses  may  be  found  in  other  organs.  Tliree 
instances  of  this  nature  are  reported  where  the  brain  was  affected,^ 
and  another  where  abscesses  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  the  livei-, 
spleen,  and  kidneys.^ 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  on  looking  at  the  general  results  of  tliis 
analysis,  that  the  state  of  the  other  viscera  affords  any  special  ground  for 
the  assumption  of  a  "  fibroid  diathesis"  which  has  been  recently  main- 
tained to  exist  as  a  primary  cause  of  the  pulmonary  induration.  The 
alterations  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  do  not  appear  to  be  more  common 
in  chronic  pulmonary  induration  than  they  are  in  many  other  chronic 
diseases,  and  particularly  in  those  affecting  the  main  conduits  of  the 
circulation,  whether  directly  through  the  heart,  or  indirectly  through 
the  lungs.  Both  cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases,  which  give  rise  to 
systemic  venous  congestion,  are  liable  to  cause  induration  both  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  kidneys,  associated  with  an  increased  growth  of  their 
interstitial  tissue ;  and  these  changes  appear  to  me  to  be  equally 
common  in  cases  of  simple  chronic  bronchitis  and  of  chronic  tubercular 
phthisis,  as  in  the  special  affection  now  under  consideration. 

There  are  some  other  conditions  which  appear  most  properly  to 
take  their  place  under  the  category  of  Chronic  Pneumonia,  but  which 
are  also  of  rare  occurrence.  The  chief  of  these  are  Chronic  Ulcerative 
Pneumonia  and  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Lungs. 

Chronic  Ulceeative  Pneumonia. — The  recorded  cases  of  this  state 
occurring  independently  of  tubercular  disease  are  comparatively  few. 
Broussais,^  indeed,  speaks  of  having  met  with  several,  but  none  are 
recorded  by  him  except  a  case  of  ulceration  secondary  to  the  lodgment 
of  a  bullet  in  the  lung.  Dr.  Stokes  also  speaks  of  being  acquainted 
with  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  abscess  arising  from  Pneumonia, 
and  gives  one  case  where  cicatrization  had  ensued.*  Bayle,^  imder 
the  title  of  "  Phthisic  TJlcereuse,"  gives  three  cases  of  this  nature. 
The  first,  of  about  two  months'  duration,  showed  one  lung  only  affected 
with  several  ulcerated  cavities,  the  contents  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  gangrenous.  In  the  second,  which  was  of  three  years'  standing, 
and  where  a  portion  of  bone  entering  the  larynx  was  supposed  to 

_  ^  Biemer  (loc.  cit.  p.  244);  Lanceranx  (Gaz.  Med.,  Par.  18G3) ;  Herard  and  Cornil  (lo(\ 
cit.).    A  very  similar  case  is  also  reported  by  Virchow  (Archiv  fiir  Path.  Anat.  v.  276). 
^  Lanceraux,  loc.  cit. 

"  lixamen,  iv.  156,  336 ;  Hint,  des  Phlcgmasies,  ii.  6,  note.  Broussais  here  says  that  during 
a,  long  period  he  never  met  with  an  instance  of  this  disease  uncomplicated  hy  tubercl&s  ex> 
cept  when  caused  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  lungs.  Loc.  cit.  3i6. 

Phthisie  Ptilmonairc,  ob.^.  25  and  26.  All  the  other  cases  reported  iiy  Bayle  are  more 
or  less  complicated  by  tubercles,  but  in  obs.  28  the  only  evidence  of  tliis  consisted  in 
laryngeal  ulcerations. 
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bo  the  exciting  cause,  both  kings  were  indurated  and  contained 
numerous  cavities.  Bayle  says  that  he  has  seen  several  otlicr  cases  in 
Avliich,  commonly,  there  Avas  only  one  ulcerated  cavity.  The  size  of 
these  cavities  was  sometimes  very  considerable.  Two  are  reported  by 
him  where  a  large  cavity  existed  in  one  lung  without  disease  of  the 
other.  One  of  these  (Obs.  27)  appears  to  have  been  a  case  of  secondary 
ulceration,  such  as  I  have  before  described  as  occurring  in  a  lung 
which  has  already  undergone  fibrous  induration,  and  the  same  con- 
dition is  present  in  some  cases  reported  by  other  authors,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  whether  the  induration  or  the 
cavity  formed  the  primary  lesion,^  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Pdsdon 
Bennett,^  where  the  history  of  the  symptoms,  which  dated  from  an 
attack  of  scarlatina  eighteen  months  previously,  would  appear  to 
support  the  latter  view,  since  a  large  cavity  existed  at  the  root  of 
one  lung  surrounded  by  a  grey  infiltration. 

The  twenty-ninth  case  recorded  by  Biermer^  bears  a  very  close 
analogy  with  that  last  quoted,  but  here  the  disease  in  the  lung 
appeared  as  secondary  to  "typhus"  (typhoid?),  and  was  only  of  a 
month's  standing.  Numerous  spots  of  Broncho-pneumonia  piassing 
into  abscesses  or  forming  cavities  were  found  in  both  lungs.  Dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  was  also  present,  a.nd  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  was  not  of  recent  origin,  since  Buhl  has  shown  that 
this  condition  tends  to  occur  under  identical  circumstances,  after  con- 
tinued fever  associated  with  acute  destructive  Broncho-pneumonia.^ 

There  are  two  fallacies  to  be  guarded  against  in  estimating  the 
pathological  significance  of  ulcerative  processes  in  the  lungs,  which 
are,  (1)  their  origin  in  tubercle,  and  (2)  their  origin  in  j)yfemic 
processes. 

The  latter  need  only  to  be  mentioned  as  a  frequent  cause  of  pul- 
monary abscess,  the  origin  of  which  it  may  at  times  be  difficult  to 
discover.  It  is  not  unimportant  also  to  remember  that  htemorrhagic 
infarcta  may  be  the  cause  of  indurated  spots  of  cicatricial  character, 
which,  after  long  periods,  may  show  but  few  traces  of  their  origin. 

Ulcerations  may  also  take  place  from  nodules  of  tubercle  situated  in 
the  midst  of  grey  or  gelatinous  hepatization,  either  recent  or  of  a  more 
clironic  and  indurated  type,  and  the  tubercle,  having  perished  by 

^  See  a  case  by  Dr.  Green  (Path.  Soc.  Tranf?.  xx.*) ;  also  the  eleventh  case  by  Barth 
(loc.  cit.J). 

^  Path.  Soc.  Trans.  xii.J  The  sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  amount  of  puriform 
matter  in  this  case  led  to  the  suspicion  during  life  of  the  evacuation  of  a  loculated  empyema 
through  tlie  lung,  but  no  distinct  evidence  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. The  symptoms  and  the  subsequent  expectoration  would  be  quite  explicable 
by  an  abscess  communicating  with  the  bronchi.  There  was  some  evidence  of  a  tubercular 
diathesis.  3  Loc.  cit.  p.  274. 

\  irchow's  Archiv,  xi.  275,  "  Ueber  Acute  Lungen  Atrophic."  The  name  does  not  appear 
well  chosen,  smce  the  cases  alluded  to  were  those  of  disseminated  gangrenous  Pneumonia 
following  typhoid  fever  and  associated  with  collapse.  Buhl  considers  that  such  conditions 
lead  to  subsequent  shrinking  and  induration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  The  distinction 
whicli  Buhl  establishes  for  this  form  of  Pneumonia  appears  to  be  that  it  is  associated  with 
collapse,  and  that  it  passes  mto  acute  desquamation  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  air- vesicles;  a  process  which  he  regards  as  being  allied  to  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver 
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softening,  may  leave  only  a  cavity  sim-ounded  by  grey  infiltration,  or 
by  more  or  less  induration.^ 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs.— A  considerable  variety  has  been 
noticed  in  these,  depending  on  the  stage  of  the  inflammatory  action, 
but  still  more  on  the  co-existence  of  bronchial  dilatation,  or  of  secondary 
ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  also  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  secondary  Pneumonia  in  the  opposite  luno-. 

(a)  In  the  cases  where  the  state  of  consolidation  has  been  traced 
in  continuous  segitence  from  an  attack  of  acute  primary  Pneumonia, 
the  symptoms  present  have  been  chiefly  those  indicating  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  pyrexial  state,  together  with  a  persistence  of  the  physical 
signs  of  consolidation  of  the  lunsf. 

'  The  fever  does  not,  however,  maintain  the  acuteness  or  the  typical 
course  observed  in  the  primary  disease.  In  some  instances  it  is 
scarcely  apparent,  though  the  patient  remains  weak  and  continues 
to  lose  flesh. 

In  other  instances,  however,  it  assumes  more  of  the  character  of 
hectic,  with  irregular  exacerbations  and  remissions,  and  usually  a 
marked  febrile  movement  takes  place  towards  night.  Exact  thermo- 
metric  observations  on  this  subject  are  wanting,  owing  to  the  rarity  of 
the  disease  in  this  form.  I  have  ah-eady  described  the  characters  of 
the  pyrexia  in  the  only  case  of  the  kind  which  has  come  under  my 
own  cognizance.  Mght  sweats  sometimes,  but  not  constantly,  follow 
the  evening  exacerbations  ;  and  emaciation  may  be  very  rapid. 

There  is  usually  dyspnoea,  but  this  is  not  always  present  in  a  sub- 
jective form.  The  rapidity  of  respiration  also  remains  greater  than 
natural ;  but  as  the  pulse  is  usually  accelerated,  the  degree  of  per- 
version of  their  ratio  to  one  another,  witnessed  in  the  acute  stage,  is 
iiot  commonly  maintained. 

Cough  may  in  some  cases  be  slight,  in  others  it  is  persistent  and 
troublesome,  and  may  cause  a  return  of  the  pain  in  the  side.  The 
sputa  may  in  some  cases  retain  a  rusty  tinge — more  commonly  they 
are  mucoid  or  puriform,  and  with  the  latter  character  they  may  some- 
times be  expectorated  in  considerable  quantities.  Haemoptysis  has 
jiot  been  observed  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  though  it  is  common 
when  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  and  ulcerations  have  occurred. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  chest  reveals  at  this  period  pheno- 
mena differing  in  little  from  those  observed  in  the  acute  stage. 

Pietraction  of  the  side  to  any  notable  degree  does  not  take  place 
lintil  further  induration  and  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  tissues 
have  occurred  ;  but  the  tendency  is  shown  even  at  earlier  stages  by 
the  case  already  quoted,  of  recovery  after  a  protracted  convalescence. 

^  A  case  reported  byiCharcot  as  Chronic  Ulcerative  Pneumonia  (loc.  cit.  Appendix,  p.  6G) 
appcare  to  me  to  be  of  this  character.  Tubercle  existed  in  the  opposite  luns?.  A  case  re- 
corded by  Louis  (Case  iii.  Phthisis,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed.,  trans,  by  Dr.  AValshe,  p.  19)  was  con- 
siatrcu  ijy  nim  to  belong-  to  this  class,  inasmuch  as  tubercle  was  found  in  a  lymphatic 
gland  lu  the  neck.    There  were,  however,  no  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Eespiratoiy  movements  are  diminished  on  the  affected  side. 

Percussion  gives  a  toneless  want  of  resonance,  which  increases  in 
intensity  with  the  progress  of  the  case.  Bronchial  or  tubular  breath- 
ing, bronchophony  or  pectoriloquy,  with  increased  vocal  fremitus,  are 
the  typical  phenomena  accompanying  this  state ;  but  in  some  instances 
these  have  been  noticed  either  to  be  entirely  absent  ^  or  to  have  only 
been  intermittingly  present,  alternating  at  times  with  an  entire  absence 
of  breath-sound.^ 

Kales  are  generally  heard  during  this  period.  They  are  commonly 
subcrepitant,  and  the  fine  crepitation  of  the  acute  stage  does  not 
appear  to  persist  in  the  chronic  form ;  large  bubbling  rales  are  more 
common,  and  they  may  be  sufficiently  metallic  as  to  simulate  the 
characters  of  an  abscess  or  an  excavation  even  when  none  exists. 
The  respiration  in  the  opposite  lung  is  commonly  exaggerated. 

If  the  progress  of  the  case  is  unfavourable,  the  cligestive  system 
suffers,  congestion  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  supervene,  and  vomiting 
is  occasionally  observed.  Thirst  is  a  common  symptom.  Diarrhoea  may 
also  be  present,  without  tubercle  or  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  Ana- 
sarca and  ascites  occasionally  occur  in  the  later  stages,^  without  any 
appreciable  cause,  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  disturbed  circulation 
through  the  lung. 

{b)  When  the  condition  has  passed  into  the  more  advanced  stage  of 
induration,  the  sj^mptoms  present  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  co- 
existent conditions.  In  some  cases  the  cicatricial  tissue  formed  is 
perfectly  quiescent,  and  life  may  be  long  protracted,  without  much 
manifest  impairment  of  the  general  health,  and  with  only  a  minor 
degree  of  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  although  the  physical  signs  of  pul- 
monary induration  persist.  The  presence,  however,  of  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi,  or  the  existence  of  ulcerations  of  these  extending  into 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  the  occurrence  of  secondary  Pneumonia, 
imparts  to  the  disorder  a  gradually  progressive  character,  which  may 
strongly  simulate  the  features  of  tubercular  phthisis.  These  cor- 
respond closely  to  the  description  of  the  disease  furnished  by 
Avenbrugger  and  Corvisart.  Avenbrugger  pointed  out  that  want  of 
respiratory  movements  and  of  resonance  on  percussion  were  the 
leading  physical  signs,  while  the  symptoms  present  chiefly  consisted 
in  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  distension  of  the  jugular  and  external 
veins;  cough  being  unfrequent,  expectoration  scanty,  and  the  de- 
cubitus of  the  patient  remaining  unaffected.  Corvisart,  in  his  com- 
mentary, adds_  to  these  symptoms  a  progressive  emaciation,  and  also  a 
febrile  diathesis,  occasional  partial  perspirations,  loss  of  appetite  and 

1  Requin,  quoted  by  GrisoUc,  p.  340.    Chomel,  loc.  cit.  277. 

2.  Charcot,  loc  cit.  p.  39.  Charcot  only  mentions  the  disappearance  of  the  breath- 
sound,  ami  not  of  the  other  phenomena.  Neither  he  nor  llequin  have  described  the  state 
of  vocal  frcm>tu3.  Charcot  regrets  that  the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  the  expec! 
toration  was  not  noticed.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  same  condition  is  sometimes 
ob.served  in  tlie  acute  stage.  It  has  also  been  noticed  by  Bamber<rer  over  Wob  .1 
<liIatations :  Ocst.  Zeitsch.  1859  (Charcot).  ^  -oamuei^ei  ovei  bronchial 

3  Durand-Fardcl,  loc.  cit.  608, 
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of  sleep,  paroxysms  of  clyspncea,  and,  iu  rare- instances,  adema,  whicli 
occasionally  is  limited  to  the  limbs  of  the  affected  side. 

Wlien  the  complication  of  hronchieciasis  is  absent,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  indurated  pulmonary  tissue  produces  a  gradual  retraction 
of  the  chest  wall  on  the  aftected  side,  which  is  general  when  the  whole 
of  the  lung  has  been  affected,  or  partial  in  the  upper  or  lower  parts 
of  the  chest,  according  to  the  site  of  the  induration.  If  the  affection 
IS  extensive,  displacement  of  the  heart  occurs  either  upwards  when 
the  consolidation  is  seated  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  or  if  the  affection 
be  general,  or  implicates  a  large  part  of  the  base,  the  heart  is  drawn 
towards  the  affected  side.  The  contraction  of  the  side  has  been 
stated  by  Dr.  Stokes  to  be  as  great  as  that  following  pleurisy,  with 
the.  same  approximation  of  the  ribs,  and  procidentia  of  the  shoulder. 
Dr.  Walshe,  however,  denies  that  this  form  of  retraction  is  produced  by 
simple  "  cirrhosis." 

The  respiration  in  some  cases,  when  there  is  no  dilatation  ^  of  the 
tubes,  has  been  observed  to  be  bronchial ;  but  there  are  very  few,  if 
any,  authentic  records  of  the  physical  signs  in  this  state.  Weak  or 
suppressed  breathing  must  be  admitted  as  being  a  priori  possible.  "We 
have,  I  believe,  no  data  respecting  the  condition  of  the  vocal  fremitus 
and  resonance  in  this  condition. 

(c)  Wheii  dilatation  of  the  hronchi  co-exists  with  chronic  pulmonary 
induration,  many  variations  occur  both  in  the  symptoms  and  in 
the  physical  signs.    As  a  whole,  as  before  stated,  they  closely  simulate 
those  of  tubercular  phthisis ;   but  the  progress  of  tlie  disease  is 
usually  slow,  and  the  deterioration  of  health  and  strength  proceeds 
rather  through  a  series  of  exacerbations  than  by  any  marked  conti- 
nuously progressive  disease.    Dyspncea  is  an  almost  constant,  though 
not  an  absolutely  invariable  symptom.     The  decumbency  (when 
mentioned)  is  commonly  on  the  affected  side.    The  pulse  respiration 
ratio  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  or  notably  perverted.^  Cough 
is  usually  persistent,  and  is  liable  at  times  to  marked  exacerbations. 
It  may  be  dry,  as  originally  noticed  by  Avenbrugger  and  Chomel,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  attended  by  expectoration. 
_  The  sputa,  when  present,  are  variable  in  their  characters  :  some- 
times they  are  simply  mucoid;  more  commonly  they  are  puriform. 
Under  the  influence  of  intercurrent  Pneumonia  they  may  become  at 
tinies  rusty  in  tint.    When  ulceration  is  proceeding  they  acquire  a 
brick-dust  appearance,  and  under  these  circumstances  they  are  often 
profuse.   They  often  present  a  dirty  greenish  grey  appearance,  Avhich 
may  approach  a  bottle-green  or  inky  tint,^  and  they  are  either  con- 
fluent, or  consist  of  floating  masses  of  irregular  outline,  marked  by 

^  in  Dr.  Andrew  Clark's  case.  Respiration  was  broncliial  under  the  clavicle  of  the 
attected  side,  where  there  was  only  a  "thickened  sub-pleuial  nodule,"  and  where  the  lung 
tiie^ung  appeared  healthy.  There  were,  however,  cavities  in  the  central  parts  of 

Dr.  Walsh  0  8  case. 

3  Traube  (Deutsche  Klinik,  1859,  477)  considers  these  characters,  and  particularly  the 
dark  specks,  as  sufheient  to  distinguish  the  sputa  of  Chronic  Pneumonia  from  those  of 
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black  specks  and  spots  of  tlie  size  of  a  millet  or  hemp  seed,  and  they 
may  contain  a  large  amonnt  of  pigment  and  fragments  of  the  elastic 
tissue  of  the  lung.^  The  colour  of  the  sputa  described  by  Traube 
has  also  been  noticed  by  other  observers.  That  these  characters  are 
common  to  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  apparent  from  Earth's  descrip- 
tion -  of  their  appearance  under  these  circumstances.  In  one  of  his 
cases,  where  there  was  a  "  black  softening  "  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
they  were  of  a  chocolate  tinge. 

Eoetidity  of  the  sputa  and  also  of  the  breath  is  a  very  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  this  condition.  I  find  it  mentioned  in  eleven  out  of  the 
thirty-nine  cases  which  I  have  analysed.  In  four  of  these  it  accom- 
panied gangrene  of  the  lungs,  but  in  five  others  there  was  no  evidence 
of  this  state.  In  two  cases,  however,  the  data  are  imperfect.  This  offen- 
sive character  of  the  sputa  may  indeed  co-exist  with  simjple  bronchitis 
or  with  bronchial  dilatation  without  pulmonary  induration ;  but  the 
latter  is  the  most  common  condition  in  wliich  it  occurs,  particulaily 
when  ulceration  and  the  formation  of  cavities  ^  have  taken  place. 

Htemoptysis  is  comparatively  a  common  symptom.  I  find  it 
mentioned  in  sixteen  out  of  thirty-nine  cases ;  in  seventeen  the 
data  are  imperfect;  in  six  others  its  absence  may  be  reasonably 
inferred.  In  six  cases  it  was  the  first  symptom  that  attracted  atten- 
tion, though  cough  had  existed  in  some  antecedently ;  in  two,  however, 
of  these  there  is  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  and  tubercles  were  also 
present  in  three  other  cases  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  In  nine  others  there  were  either  ulcerations  or  cavities 
present,  and  in  two  only  (in  both  of  which  it  was  slight)  are  neither 
of  the_  above  conditions  recorded.  In  some  cases  where  it  appeared 
early,  it  is  possible  that  the  ulceration  of  previously  dilated  bronchi 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  Broncho- 
pneumonia thus  excited  may  have  led  to  the  subsequent  induration 
of  the  lung,  since  in  most  of  these,  many  years  intervened  between 
its  appearance  and  the  final  fatal  issue. 

The  amount  of  blood  expectorated  varies  considerably.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  has  been  moderate,  but  it  is  occasionally  repeated, 

tubercular  phthisis,  which  he  says  are  masses  of  yellow  or  whitish  colour,  float  in  water 
and  keep  their  round  shape,  and  do  not  present  these  black  specks.  The  sputa  of  phthisis 
are,  however,  more  varied  in  their  appearance  than  those  here  stated,  and  masses  of  pi<-. 
ment  are  not,  I  believe,  uncommon  in  them.  ° 

\  Dr.  Walshe.  2  Loc_  534. 

+v  Dr.  Laycock  on  "Fetid  Bronchitis,"  Case  iv.  p.  27.  Fcctidity  of  the  spiita  and  of 
u  w^n-  '  connexion  with  chronic  pulmonary  induration,  was  recognised  as  early  as 
by  Willis  Dr.  Laycock  (p.  9)  quotes  a  case  by  this  author,  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Chiirch 
who  was  long  troubled  with  this  symptom,  and  in  whom  some  years  later  the  whole  of  awe 
lung  had  undergone  the  change  in  question.  Dr.  Laycock  distinguishes  this  odour  1^ 
faecal,  in  contrast  to  the  special  odour  of  pulmonary  gangrene.  In  a  chemical  investiffl- 
lon  undertaken  of  one  case  by  Dr.  Gamgee,  the  reaction  of  the  sputa  was  allcalinc  I 
have  found  the  reaction  alkaline  in  several  cases  of  fcetid  sputa:  in  one  also  now  nmb.v 
my  care,  presenting  the  physical  signs  of  the  state  at  present  under  consfiatSn  Di 
VValshe  (loc.  cit.)  notes  that  the  sputa  are  particularly  foetid  without  S?gan°  "cno^  " 
though  m  his  case  there  was  gangrene  of  the  opposite  lung,  but  probab  /of  Soi'e  •  c  t 
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and  it  may  prove  the  cause  of  deatli.^  In  a  case  by  W.  Schmidt  ^ 
where  there  was  no  evidence  of  tubercle,  the  patient  had  had  seventy 
attacks  of  puhnonary  hasmorrhage  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years. 

The  xDhysical  signs  depend  on  the  existence  of  dilated  bronchi  and 
of  cavities  in  an  indurated  and  retracted  lung.    The  retraction  of 
the  side  and  the  displacement  of  the  heart  reaches  its  extreme 
degree  in  this  condition ;  and  when  the  right  lung  is  affected,  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  may  be  found  beyond  the  nipple  ^  on  that  side. 
There  is  an  absolute  deficiency  of  expansion,  though  some  elevation 
movements  may  persist  over  the  affected  lung.    Percussion  gives  a 
high-pitched  wooden  resonance,  which  may  even  be  amphoric  or 
tubular,  when  large  dilatations  occur  near  the  surface,  and  particularly 
in  the  infra-clavicular  regions.    The  respiration  presents  in  varying 
degrees  the  characters  of  bronchial  or  blowing.    Bronchophony  and 
pectoriloquy,  the  latter  also  occurring  in  the  whispering  variety,  are 
most  commonly  met  with  over  the  affected  parts.    The  vocal  fremitus 
is  usually  exaggerated,  but  its  absence  has  been  noticed  when  both 
bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony  have  been  present.^    Eales  of 
variable  size  are  usually  heard  over  the  dilated  tubes.    They  are 
commonly  large  and  bubbling,  and  are  not  unfrequently  metallic  or 
cavernous  in  character.    When  one  lung  only  is  implicated,  or  unless 
recent  secondary  Pneumonia  has  supervened  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  unaffected  side  is  generally  hjqDer-resonant,  and  the  increased 
clearness  on  percussion  may  extend  across  the  middle  line,  so  that 
under  the  clavicle  on  the  affected  side,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
H.  Marsh,^  the  dulness  is  greater  towards  the  acromial  angle  than 
towards  the  sternal  articulation  of  the  clavicle.    The  respiration  in 
the  sound  side  is  exaggerated — puerile;  rales  are  only  heard  here 
when  bronchitis  or  Pneumonia  is  present  as  a  complication.  lividity 
of  the  face,  amounting  to  a  mmor  degree  of  cyanosis,  is  observed,  and 
distension  of  the  jugular  veins  appears  to  be  comparatively  not  un- 
frequent.    Peculiar  white  spots  on  the  face  have  been  noticed  by  Drs. 
Barlow  and  Sutton,  and  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark.*^    Gangrene  of  the 
extremities  has  been  noticed  as  a  complication  in  elderly  people.'' 
Clubbing  of  the  fingers  was  noticed  in  a  case  by  Ziemssen. 

Pyrexia,  though  commonly  existing  only  to  a  slight  degree,  is  more  or 
less  present  during  the  progress  of  these  cases.  There  are  periods 
when  fever  is  not  present,  and  its  occurrence  appears  to  be  due  either 
to  intercurrent  Pneumonia  or  to  ulcerations  and  inflammatory  action 
in  the  indurated  tissue  surrounding  the  dilated  bronchi.  In  some 
cases  of  long  continuance  it  is  noticed  as  having  occurred  at  variable 

^  As  in  Dr.  Sutton's  second  case.t  and  in  one  by  Dr.  Foot,  Dub.  Journ.  1866,  xli.*  Tlie 
latter  case  was  probably  tubercular,  and  the  former  is  not  free  from  the  same  suspicion. 

2  Zwei  Falle  von  Ohronischen  Pneumonie ;  Erlangen,  1863.  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  1866, 
p.  132.*  3  i^i-.  Walshe's  case. 

4  As  in  a  case  by  Dr.  Green,  Dubl.  Quart.  Jouvn.  1846,  p.  510.» 

5  Note  by  Sir  D.  Corrigan,  Dub.  Med.  Gaz.  1857,  p.  284. 

0  Dr.  A.  Clark  considers  these  to  be  indications  of  libroid  degeneration  of  the  skin. 
7  Durand-Fardel,  loc.  cit.  604. 
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intervals,  alternating  with  apyrexial  periods  of  considerable  duration 
during  the  course  of  many  years.^  A  large  proportion  of  the  recorded 
cases  show  a  certain  intermitting  degree  of  febrile  action,  which  in 
some  instances  has  been  severe  and  of  a  hectic  type  towards  the  close 
of  life.  In  other  instances,  even  nnder  these  circumstances  the  febrile 
action  has  been  slight  or  almost  imperceptible.  Exact  thermometric 
observations  appear,  however,  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  all  the  re- 
corded cases  of  this  disease. 

Dropsy  is  a  very  common  symptom.  It  is  mentioned  in  thirteen 
out  of  thirty-nine  cases.  Its  absence  is  only  distinctly  recorded  or 
presumably  inferrible  in  eight.  It  is  seldom  extensive,  and  most  com- 
monly affects  only  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  albuminuria  and  casts  of  tubes,  but  in  other  cases  the  absence  of 
these  has  been  noted. ^  Ascites,  as  noticed  by  Durand-Fardel,  is  ex- 
tremely rare.^  Diarrhoea  is  not  imcommon  even  without  ulceration  of 
the  intestines.  The  latter  cause,  and  probably  of  a  tubercular  cha- 
racter, existed  however  in  some  cases.  ^  Vomiting  is  also  occasionally 
observed.  In  some  cases  where  it  has  been  severe,  albuminuria  has  been 
simultaneously  present.  In  other  instances  it  is  excited  by  spasmodic 
cough,  by  difficulty  of  expectoration,  or  occasionally  by  the  offensive 
character  of  the  sputa.  In  a  few  instances  no  explanation  of  its 
occurrence  has  been  recorded.  Emaciation  and  loss  of  flesh  proceed 
in  some  cases  to  an  extreme  degree ;  in  others,  though  cough  had 
lasted  long,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  wasting  of  the 
tissues,  but  there  are  very  few  cases  which  do  not  present  this  to 
some  extent. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Chronic  Pneumonia  rests  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  consolidation  of  the  lung,  with  or  without  the  presence 
of  cavities. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  affection  being  unilateral,  we  have  to  deal 
only  with  causes  wliich  may  affect  one  lung  singly ;  and  the  diseases 
with  which  this  state  may  be  confounded  are— pleurisy  with  effusion, 
or  pleurisy  with  retraction,  collapse  of  the  lung,  tubercle,  and  cancer. 

The  possibility  of  Pleuritic  Effusion  can  only  be  admitted  in  the 
more  recent  cases  when  retraction  of  the  side  has  not  already  occurred. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  in  chronic  induration,  the  absence  of 
enlargement  of  the  side,  the  distinctness  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
the  presence  of  bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony,  and  increased 
vocal  fremitus,  are  usually  sufficient  to  exclude  the  idea  of  fluid  in  the 
pleura.  In  the  rare  cases  where  the  respiratory  sounds  together  with 
the  vocal  resonance  have  been  inaudible,  the  mistake  has  actually 
occurred,^  but  attention  to  the  state  of  the  intercostal  spaces  would 

'  Schmidt's  second  case,  loc.  cit. 

Mn  Ziemssen's  case  (loc.  cit  )  albumen  was  absent  from  the  urine  when  anasarca  was 
first  noticed,  and  only  appeared  later  together  with  casts  of  tubes.     The  data  rc^necfino- 
the  urine  are,  as  a  general  rule,  imperfect  in  most  of  the  recorded  cases 
^  Loc.  cit.  612.  * 
4  As  in  one  by  SirD.  Corrigan,  Dubl.  Hosp.  Qaz.  1857.  c  Grisolle,  p.  342. 
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probably  prevent  this  fallacy.  A  further  guide  iii  such  cases  is  the 
position  of  the  lieart,  particularly  when  the  affection  is  on  the  left 
side.  In  effusion  it  is  pushed  from  the  dull  side.  In  Chronic 
Pneumonia  without  retraction  it  is  not  displaced.  Depression  of  the 
diaphragm  would  also  aid  in  the  recognition  of  pleurisy.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  these  difficulties  are  unlikely  to  occur. 

Plettrisy  with  reiractio7i  of  the  side  may  offer  greater  difficulties, 
particularly  if  the  indurated  lung  does  not  contain  dilated  bronchi. 

In  Chronic  Pneumonia,  however,  the  reti-action  is  more  general  than 
in  pleurisy,  and  is  not,  according  to  the  most  recent  evidence,  attended 
with  the  same  degree  of  twisting  of  the  ribs  on  their  axes,  or  with  the 
procidentia  of  the  shoulder  and  tilting  outwards  of  the  angle  of 
the  scapula,  which  attends  the  retraction  following  pleurisy.^  Bron- 
chial breathing  and  bronchophony  are  common  to  both  affections  ;  and 
in  i^leurisy,  even  signs  of  excavation  may  occasionally  be  simulated 
by  marked  pectoriloquy.    But  such  cases,  which  are  the  exception  in 
chronic  pleurisy,  are  the  rule  in  pulmonary  indurations  associated 
with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi ;  and  therefore  the  existence  of  signs 
of  cavities,  particularly  when  general,  and  when  associated  with  large 
and  metallic  rales  heard  over  the  affected  lung,  will  be  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  latter  condition.    The  diagnosis  will  also  be  aided  by 
the  other  features  of  the  case.    The  characters  of  the  expectoration  are 
often  peculiar  in  Chronic  Pneumonia.    In  pleurisy,  if  bronchitis  be 
present,  they  are  simply  bronchitic,  and  their  source  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  rales  in  the  opposite  lung.    Htemoptysis  can  only  take 
place  in  simple  pleurisy  imder  some  conditions  affecting  the  opposite 
lung.   If  these  be  undiscoverable,  the  presumption  would  be  in  favour 
of  Chronic  Pneumonia.    Pyrexia  and  emaciation  are  rarely  found  in 
simple  chronic  pleuritic  retraction ;  and  diarrhcea  is  also  uncommon 
except  in  the  later  stages  of  cases  complicated  with  albuminuria.  Ee- 
garded  as  a  whole,  although  no  single  diagnostic  sign  exists  for  the 
discrimination  of  the  two  affections,  the  group  of  symptoms  cha- 
racterising Chronic  Pneumonia  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  prevent,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  possibility  of  this  error  in  diagnosis. 

8i7n]jlc  Collapse  of  the  Lung,  sufficiently  extensive  to  simulate 
retraction  Avith  induration,  can  only  occur  in  the  adult  as  a  con- 
sequence of  obstruction  of  one  of  the  main  bronchial  tubes.  Except 
I'roni  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  this  can  only  occur  from 
external  pressure — as  from  an  aneurism  or  a  tumour  originating  in  the 
bronchial  glands — and  would  then  be  attended  with  other  pressure 
symptoms,  or  by  the  physical  signs  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Collapse  of  the  lung  is  further  attended  with  weakened  or 
suppressed  respiratory  murmurs.  Bronchophony,  also,  is  rarely  heard 
over  such  parts,  and  would  be  practically  impossible  when  the  collapse 
originated  from  obstruction  of  the  bronchi.    Signs  of  dilated  bronchi 

■.,r\''?'"'-^^'''^^'^''°' Timci?  and  Gaz.  185G,  i.  1858.    The  auihor  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Walslie  8  masterly  analysia  lor  most  of  the  data  on  the  subject  of  diagnosis. 
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are  also  entirely  wanting  except  in  the  acute  form  of  Broncho-pneu- 
monia. Pyrexia,  and  the  other  symptoms  enumerated,  are  also  absent 
in  uncomplicated  cases  of  collapse. 

Cancer  of  ike  Lung  produces  retraction  of  the  side,  and  may  lead  to 
signs  of  excavation.  In  it,  however,  the  displacement.of  the  heart  is 
much  less  considerable.  The  dulness  commonly  extends  across  the 
middle  line,  while  in  retraction  from  Pneumonia  the  sound  lung 
usually  encroaches  on  the  affected  side.  In  cancer,  also,  pressure 
signs  may  be  present :  the  excavations  are  more  extensive,  and 
hcTmoptysis  is  commonly  more  profuse  and  repeated.  The  peculiar 
currant-jelly-Uke  expectoration  of  cancer  has  not  been  met  with 
in  any  of  the  recorded  cases  of  pulmonary  induration.  Pain  in  the 
chest  is  also  much  more  common  in  cancer  than  in  Chronic  Pneu- 
monia ;  in  the  latter  disease  it  appears  scarcely  ever  to  be  a  prominent 
feature.  Local  limitation  to  one  side,  and  the  absence  of  secondary 
cancerous  affections,  are  less  certain  guides,  but  they  are  7:»ro  tanto  in 
favour  of  simple  induration.  The  existence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia 
has  not  been  distinct  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  of  primary 
cancer  of  the  lung.  Emaciation  and  pyrexia  are  common  to  both 
classes  of  disease.  The  duration  of  the  case,  where  it  has  exceeded 
more  than  two  years,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Walshe,  almost  sufacient  to 
exclude  cancer  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  features  first  enumerated, 
are  adequate  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases. 

The  diagnosis  from  tulcrdc  presents  considerable  difBculties  in  some 
aspects  of  the  question.    It  is,  I  think,  by  no  means  improbable  that 
a  tubercular  Pneumonia  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  produce 
a  local  induration  of  a  part  or  even  of  the  whole  of  one  lung  vnthout 
necessarily  entailing  a  secondary  affection  of  the  opposite  luncr 
or  of  other  organs.     The  indurations  attending  chronic  tubercu*^ 
lar  phthisis  are  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  identical  in  their  nature 
with  those  resulting  from  a  non-tubercular  inflammation;  and  the 
final  result  m  both  cases,  of  cicatricial  tissue  traversed  by  dilated 
bronchi,  produces  a  condition  in  wliich  the  physical  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  the  two  affections  are  precisely  similar.    Such  cases  are 
however,  exceptional.  In  tubercle  the  disease  is  commonly  progressive' 
and  it  IS  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  the  opposite  lung  is'  not  impli- 
cated.   The  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  however,  refers  rather  to  affections 
ot  the  apex  than  to  those  of  the  base  of  the  lung.    A  double  apex 
affection,  attended  witli  the  signs  of  cavities,  is  immensely  in  favour 
of  the  tubercular  origin  of  the  disease.    When,  as  in  some  instances 
the  consolidation  affects  the  base  of  one  lung  and  the  apex  of  the  other 
this  presumption  has  also  the  greatest  amount  of  probability  in  its 
favour.    A  unilateral  induration  of  the  ^^']lole  or  the  oreatei  iiart  of 
one    ung,  when  the  opposite  lung  is  hypertrophous"  and  liea  thv 
affords  on  the  other  hand   strong  evidence  Against  the  tube 
culous  nature  of  the  affection.    Neither  the  presence  nor  absence  ^f 
haemoptysis,  of  pyrexia,  or  diarrlKca,  afford  W  material  add  ona 
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aid,  since  they  may  all  occur  in  chronic  induration,  and  may  be  absent 
in  cases  of  chronic  phthisis,  at  least  during  long  periods.  Foetidity  of 
the  sputa  is  rare  in  phthisis,  very  common  in  Chronic  Pneumonia  with 
dilated  tubes ;  but  it  may  exist  in  the  former  and  may  be  absent  in 
the  latter.  Under  all  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  now  alluded, 
the  history  of.  the  patient  may  afford  some  aid.  The  history  of  a 
previous  acute  attack  occurring  on  the  affected  side  is  largely  in 
favour  of  the  diagnosis  of  simple  induration.  The  existence  of  an 
antecedent  but  long-continued  bronchitis,  coupled  with  occasional 
attacks  of  pyrexia,  and  gradually  increasing  dyspnoea,  would  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion;  and  practically — though  some  cases  have  been 
recorded  as  errors  in  diagnosis — the  data  for  the  recognition  of  the 
disease  are  usually  sufficiently  clear  to  avoid  most  of  the  fallacies 
which  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Peognosis. — This  may  be  best  studied  by  considering  the  duration 
of  the  recorded  cases.  Of  these  the  duration  in  eight  was  unknown. 
In  four,  death  appears  to  have  taken  place  within  twelve  months  from 
the  first  serious  symptoms,  though  whether  this  represents  the  whole 
duration  of  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  doubtful.  The  shortest 
recorded  period  is  three  months,  mentioned  in  two  of  Charcot's  and  in 
one  of  Sir  D.  Corrigan's  cases,  and  both  the  former  appear  to  have  been 
simply  cases  of  the  acute  disease  running  a  jjrotracted  and  fatal  course 
and  ending  in  ulcerative  excavation  of  the  lung.  In  the  case  before 
quoted  from  Andral,  where  also  the  pulmonary  induration  succeeded 
to  an  acute  attack  of  Pneumonia,  death  took  place  within  eighteen 
months;  but  in  a  similar  case  recorded  by  Ziemssen  in  a  child,  nine  years 
of  progressive  illness  elapsed  between  the  first  attack  and  the  fatal 
termination.  In  the  remainder  analysed,  the  disease  was  of  unknown 
duration  in  six  cases.  Dating  from  the  first  symptoms,  death  took 
place  in  four  cases  within  2  years,  in  two  within  3  years,  in  four  within 

4  years,  in  four  within  5  years,  in-  two  within  6  years,  in  two  within  8 
years,  in  three  within  11  years,  and  in  six  cases  life  was  protracted  to 
14,  20,  23,  27,  34,  and  44  years.  Excluding  the  cases  of  unknown 
duration  —  in  many  of  which,  however,  pulmonary  symptoms  had 
existed  during  some  years — and  excluding  also  those  where  death 
took  place  in  less  than  12  months,  we  find  that  fourteen  died  within 

5  years,  and  twelve,  or  nearly  an  equal  number,  lived  for  variable, 
and  sometimes  for  considerable  periods  beyond  this  date. 

The  general  conclusion  which  may  safely  be  drawn  from  these 
figures  is,  therefore,  that  under  favourable  circumstances  life  mnj  be 
considerably  protracted  after  distinct  signs  of  consolidation  have 
become  apparent,  and  even  when  there  has  been  an  occasional 
recurrence  of  threatening  symptoms.^    The  possibility,  indeed,  of 

^_  This  is  particularly  seen  in  two  cases  recorded  by  Schmidt  herorc  quoted,  where  t!i 
p.aticnts  with  signs  of  pulmonary  consolidation  with  cavities  were  under  observation  during 
periods  of  fifteen  and  twenty-three  years,  and  where  it  is  Etatcd  that  the  second  of  these- 
outlived  three  physicians  who  attended  him.    A  boy  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mayne,  whosff 
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nearly  perfect  restoration  to  health,  though  a  considerable  extent, 
sometimes  amounting  to  nearly  the  whole  of  one  lung,  is  rendered 
impervious  to  air,  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  cases  before  quoted, 
especially  in  children,  where  the  affection  has  succeeded  to  an 
acute  attack  of  Pneumonia  or  of  Broncho-pneumonia.    In  none  of 
these  cases,  however,  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  affected  part 
ever  regained  its  respiratory  function ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
more  than  doubtful  whether   organized  cicatricial  tissue   of  the 
lung  IS  ever  removed  by  any  process,  so  as  to  restore  the  natural  con- 
■dition.    In  some  cases,  where  only  a  part  of  the  lung  has  been  thus 
.indurated,  its  gradual  contraction  is  compensated  for  by  an  hyper- 
trophous  emphysema  of  the  remainder ;  and  thus  the  area  over  which 
the  physical  signs  of  induration  exist  may  gradually  diminish,  and 
may  become  replaced  by  those  of  healthy  pulmonary  tissue.i    If  the 
whole  of  one  lung  has  been  indurated,  the  process  of  respiration  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  other,  and  this  increases  the  danger  arising 
from  any  subsequent  disease,  by  which  the  sound  organ  may  be  inca- 
pacitated from  performing  its  functions. 2 

The  other  elements  in  the  prognosis  depend  on  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  the  affected  parts,  and  on  the  general  constitutional  state  of 
the  patient. 

Evidences  of  chronic  inflammatory  action  in  the  bronchi,  as  shown 
by  catarrh,  with  pyrexia  and  profuse  expectoration,  have,  in  addition 
to  the  exhausting  effects  which  these  directly  produce,  the  further 
unfavourable  significance,  that  they  threaten  an  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  action  to  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue  and  are 
tlms  a  source  of  danger  from  ulceration  and  the  formation  of  cavities 
The  more  quiescent  these  symptoms  appear,  the  more  favourable 
therefore  is  the  ultimate  prognosis. 

The  existence  of  ulceration  as  shown  by  hsemoptysis,  or  by  the  ex- 
pectoration of  gi-umous  fragments  of  lung  tissue,  are  unfavourable 
signs  ;  and  though  haemoptysis  may,  as  before  stated,  be  in  some 
cases  frequently  repeated  during  many  years,  yet,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  cases  presenting  this  symptom  to  a  marked  degree  have  a 
more  unfavourable  course  than  those  in  which  it  is  slighter  in  amount 
or  altogether  absent ;  and  it  must  further  be  remembered,  that  such 
hfemoptysis  may  occasionaUy  prove  immediately  fatal.  Cases  com- 
mencing with  haemoptysis  are  always  open  to  the  suspicion  of  beino- 
ot  tubercular  origin,  but  the  very  existence  of  an  indurating  tendency 

case  is  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  tubercle,  lived  six  veara  of  a  Inhf^rlm^c,  up  ■     1  • 
great  exposure,  after  distinct  disease  had  been  ob.servedTn  one  iZTZ  l-  T^'^J'^ 

's^Vvi^^'  -'^ 

vU.),  where  death  was  caused  by 
The  discovery  of  elastic  lung  fibres  in  these  fraffment^  i«  th»  .,,1 
of  pulmonary  destruction;  but  when  ulceration  aS«^?ni/-   ,  Vositive  evidence 

may  be  undiscoverable.  ulceration  aftects  an  old  induration,  the  elastic  fibres 
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in  tuberculous  disease  imparts  to  such  cases  a  comparatively  favour- 
able prognosis ;  and  some  of  these,  as  recorded,  appear  to  have 
quite  as  favourable  a  chance  of  prolongation  of  life  as  those  cases 
where  the  primary  induration  appeared  to  be  of  simple  inflammatory 
origin. 

An  offensive  character  of  the  sputa  almost  invariably  gives  a 
more  serious  character  to  the  case  ;  but  life  may  in  some  instances  be 
long  protracted  even  after  this  has  appeared.  Fcetidity  of  the  expec- 
toration may  co-exist  with  simple  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  but  the 
character  of  the  secretions  in  such  cases  imparts  to  them  a  septic 
tendency,  and  increases  the  liability  to  septic  or  gangrenous  Pneu- 
monia, either  in  the  affected  or  in  the  opposite  lung.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  such  fcetidity  is  immediately  associated  with  id.cerative  pro- 
cesses, and  the  recognition  of  these  may  probably  be  aided  in  great 
measure  by  the  co-existence  of  pyrexia  with  this  state. 

The  presence  of  fever  imder  such  circumstances  usually  depends  on 
the  existence  of  secondary  Pneumonia ;  and  when  it  is  undiscoverable 
on  the  sound  side,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  probability  that  it  is  ex- 
tending in  that  already  affected.  Pyrexia,  when  of  long  continuance, 
has  been  indeed  one  of  the  final  phenomena  in  nearly  all  the  recorded 
cases,  and  its  existence  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  the  gravest 
suspicion,  both  in  its  diagnostic  significance  and  also  through  its 
exhausting  effects  on  the  nutrition  and  strength  of  the  patient. 

Emaciation  is  naturally  an  unfavourable  sign,  but  in  some  cases 
death  may  ensue  without  any  extreme  degree  of  marasmus  being 
attained. 

Dropsy  is  always  an  unfavourable  symptom.  Very  few  cases  at- 
tained to  any  considerable  prolongation  of  life  after  it  had  appeared. 
Even  when  albuminuria  is  absent,  it  is  indicative  both  of  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  and  probably  also  of  an  hydsemic  condition 
of  the  blood ;  and  the  co-existence  of  albuminuria  and  the  presence 
of  casts  of  tubes  in  the  urine  adds  an  additional  gravity  to  the  pro- 
gnosis, by  their  significance  as  expressions  of  a  general  impairment 
of  nutrition. 

Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  are  also  signs  of  the  gravest  import.  They 
rapidly  exhaust  the  patient,  and  in  some  cases  lead  directly  to  the 
fatal  issue.  Finally,  when  ulcerative  action  is  proceeding,  the  possi- 
bility of  secondary  metastatic  affections  must  also  be  recollected. 
In  one  case,  by  Andral,  sudden  death  is  reported  to  have  occurred 
without  any  adequate  explanation  being  afforded  of  tlie  cause  of 
such  a  termination.^ 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  Chronic  Pneumonia  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  categories.  The  first  includes  the  cases  where  the 
disease  has  recently  lapsed  from  the  acute  stage.    The  second  com- 

^  The  suspicion  here  may  arise  of  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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prelieiids  those  where  thickening  and  fibrous  growth  have  taken 
place  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles. 

(«)  Cases  of  the  first  type  are  often  serious  in  their  character,  and 
the  continuous  pyrexia  and  progressive  emaciation  tend  to  a  fatal 
issue. 

The  gi-eat  principle  to  be  followed  in  such  cases  is  steadily  to  main- 
tain the  strengtli  of  the  patient,  and  to  meet  individual  symptoms  as 
til  ay  arise. 

Sufficient  evidence  exists  to  show  that  under  these  conditions  progres- 
sive improvement  may  be  observed,  and  that  the  lung  may  be  restored 
to  its  healthy  state.  T  have  the  strongest  doubts  whether  medicinal 
agents  have  any  direct  effect  in  accelerating  the  absorption  of  the 
exudation  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lung,  and  I 
beKeve  that  the  administration  of  mercurials,  or  even  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iodine  with  this  purpose,  is  likely  to  defeat  the  main  object 
which  should  be  pursued  of  maintaining  and  improving  nutrition. 

As  long  as  pjo-exia  persists  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  in 
order  to  economize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expenditure  of  strength  and 
the  waste  of  tissue.  The  diet  should  be  liberal,  but  proportioned  in. 
quantity  and  quality  to  the  digestive  powers ;  and  milk  may,  when  it 
agrees,  be  freely  taken  with  advantage.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  in 
moderation,  are  required  in  most  cases;  the  form  selected  is  best 
determined  by  their  effects  on  the  individual  case.  It  is  important  to 
watch  their  effects  on  the  pyrexia,  which  should  be  made  the  object  of 
careful  and  repeated  thermometric  observations.  It  has  appeared  to 
me  that  they  are  best  given  as  far  as  possible  during  the  periods  of 
remission,  and  that  they  should  be  withheld  or  given  in  dimi- 
nished quantities  before  and  during  the  febrile  exacerbations.  When 
night  perspirations  are  present,  a  moderate  dose  of  stimulant  wiU  often 
have  the  effect  of  checking  these,  and  also  of  obviating  some  of  the 
exhaustion  which  is  felt  on  the  succeeding  morning. 

Cough  may  be  allayed  by  small  doses  of  opiates  combined  with 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  vin.  ipecacuanhfe,  and  with  from  five  ta 
ten  grains  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Iron,  quinine,  bark,  and  the 
mmeral  acids  may  all  be  employed  according  to  the  special  indica- 
tions of  anaemia,  failure  of  appetite,  sweating,  or  profuse  expectora- 
tion. If  the  latter  be  present,  ipecacuanha  should  be  withheld,  and 
ammonia  with  infusion' of  senega  or  serpentaria  may  be  given.  The 
existence  of  gastric  catarrh  often  forms  an  unfavourable  complication 
of  these  cases.  Its  presence  appears  to  me  to  contra-indicate  most  of 
the  remedies  last  enumerated,  and  it  is  usually  aggravated  by  the 
whole  class  of  "  tonics."  If  it  co-exists  with  much  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, these  may  be  met  with  opiates  and  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  while  the  gastric  disorder  is  best  treated  by  bismuth  alkalies 
and  occasionally  by  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  Under  this 
management  a  gradual  improvement  will  often  take  place,  and  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  this  may  be  aided  by  small  blisters  repeatedly 
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applied  over  the  affected  side — a  metliod  which  I  think  better  than 
the  use  of  extensive  vesication,  which  may  disturb  sleep  and  exhaust 
the  patient. 

(h)  In  the  treatment  of  chronic  induration,  it  is,  I  believe,  best  to  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  fibrous  tissue  once  formed  is  incapable  of  being 
removed  by  medicinal  treatment.  The  management  of  such  cases  is 
therefore  mainly  hygienic,  and  should  be  directed  to  maintain  the 
health  and  to  prevent  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  affected  side  or 
secondary  affections  of  the  opposite  lung. 

The  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  which  commonly  attends  this  con- 
dition, renders  the  patient  liable  to  catarrh;  and  since  it  is  from  repeated 
attacks  of  bronchial  inflammation  that  the  most  dangerous  effects  of 
the  disease  are  likely  to  arise,  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  this 
nature  is  therefore  of  primary  importance.  Tlannel  worn  next  the 
skin,  avoidance  of  exposure,  and  the  resources  of  a  climate  suited  to 
the  individual  case,  and  which  may  be  in  part  determined  by  expe- 
rience and  in  part  by  the  conditions  of  irritability  or  of  more  or  less 
tendency  to  bronchial  secretion,  are  among  the  most  imj^ortant  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  among  the  prophylactic  agencies. 

Every  fresh  catarrh  should  be  at  once  and  promptly  met,  at  least  in 
its  acute  stage,  by  confinement  to  a  regulated  atmosphere,  by  counter- 
irritation  to  the  chest,  and  by  opiates,  ipecacuanha,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia. 

The  maintenance  of  the  general  health  and  of  the  nutrition  are  also 
of  essential  importance.  A  liberal  diet,  of  which  milk  may  form  a 
large  share,  and  a  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  whenever 
pyrexia  is  absent,  are  almost  always  required.  Cod-liver  oil  may  also 
be  taken  with  advantage  during  long  periods  when  the  digestion  will 
tolerate  its  use.  Iron  and  bark  should  be  given,  if  the  indications  for 
their  administration  arise. 

If  any  of  the  severer  complications  are  present,  they  should  be 
appropriately  treated— haemoptysis  by  gallic  acid  or  the  acetate  of 
lead  or  ergot ;  diarrhcea  by  astringents ;  vomiting  by  small  doses  of 
opiates  or  by  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  gastric  catarrh  by  bismuth  and 
alkalies. 

Profuse  expectoration  may  be  met  by  inhalations  of  oleum  picis, 
creosote,  or  carbolic  acid,  either  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  by  means  of 
a  weak  solution  in  an  atomiser ;  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  may 
sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  same  manner.  The  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapour  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  tried  in  some 
cases  where  the  sputa  have  been  foetid,  but  unfortunately  without 
much  success.  The  vapour  of  iodine  has  appeared  to  me  to  give 
more  relief  in  some  cases  when  gangrene  has  imparted  this  character 
to  the  sputa.  Port  wine  in  full  doses  often  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
in  cases  characterised  by  profuse  expectoration,  and  preparations  of 
bark  and  the  mineral  acids  have  also  a  favourable  influence. 

Opiates  not  only  check  secretion,  but  diminish  the  violence  of  the 
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cough,  and  relieve  the  bronchi  from  the  continual  tendency  thus  ex- 
cited to  produce  further  dilatation.  ' 

The  treatment  of  albuminuria,  dropsy,  or  ulceration  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  when  this  has  occurred,  is  unfortunately  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedial  agents ;  and  though  much  may  be  effected  before 
these  complications  have  occurred,  the  later  stages  of  this  condition 
can  only  be  met  by  such  indications  as  may  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  patient,  rather  than  with  any  hopes  of  restoration. 
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APPENDIX  TO  AETICLE  ON  CmiONlC  PNEUMONIA. 

The  rarity  of  this  disease  and  the  difficulty  attending  some  points  of  its 
pathology  induce  me  to  believe  that  references  to  the  most  important  pub- 
lished cases  illustrating  it  may  possibly  be  useful  to  others.  I  shall 
continue  to  mark  the  cases  which  I  have  tabulated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

Bayle  (Phthisic  Pulmonaire),  two  cases  of  "  phthisic  avec  mdlanose."  * 
Laennec  (Forbes'  translation,  2d  Edition,  p.  112),  a  case  of  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi  vrith  pulmonary  induration.*  Andral  (Clinique  Mddicale,  iii. 
obs.  Ixiv.),  a  case  where  induration  of  the  lung  succeeded  an  attack  of 
acute  pneumonia.*  Dr.  Stokes  (Diseases  of  Chest,  p.  150),  a  case  of 
chronic  pulmonary  induration  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.*  Jaccoud 
(Clinique  Medicale,  p.  82),  sclerosis  of  the  lung  with  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi — tubercular?*'  Herard  and  Cornil  (Phthisic  Pulmonaire,  167), 
induration  of  lung  with  bronchial  dilatation.*  Ziemssen  (Pleuritis  und 
Pneumonic  im  Kindesalter),  a  case  of  nine  years'  standing  in  a  chUd,  probably 
resulting  from  an  attack  of  acute  pneumonia  ;  dilatation  of  bronchi  in  both 
lungs ;  induration  of  one.*  Earth  (Rech.  sur  la  Dilatation  des  Bronches  ; 
M6m.  Soc.  Med.  Obs.  1856),  six  cases;*  some  probably  tubercular.  Heschl 
(Prager  Vierteljahresch.  1856,  ii.),  two  cases  :  only  pathological  details.* 
W.  Schmidt  (Zwei  FaUe  von  chronischen  Pneumonic,  Diss.  Erlangen,  1863).* 
Charcot  (De  la  Pneumonie  chronique),  three  cases,*  two  acute.  Dr.  Green 
(Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.),  ulcerative  pneumonia.*  Dr.  Peacock  (Edinb. 
Journ.  1855).*  Raimbert  (Journ.  Med.  et  Pharm.  de  Bruxelles  :  analysis  in 
Gazette  Hebdom.  1856),  one  case  incomplete ;  *  others  referred  to  are  de- 
scribed as  "carnification,"  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  a  case  of  fibroid  phthisis* 
(Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  i.),  probably  tubercular. 

The  following  are  described  as  cases  of  "  cirrhosis  :  " — 

Sir  D.  Corrigan  (Dublin  Journal,  1838,  and  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette, 
1857),  three  cases  with  post-mortem  results.*  Dr.  Walshe  (Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,  1856),  the  most  fully-recorded  case  extant  _with  commentary.*  Dr. 
Mayne  (Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.,  1857  and  1860),  two  cases,*  the  last  doubifulli/ 
tubercular.  Dr.  Green  (Dublin  Quarterly  Joiu-nal,  1846).*  Dr.  Law  (ib. 
1848),*  probably  tubercular.  Dr.  Jennings  (ib.  1866).*  Dr.  Eoot  (ib.  1866), 
doubtfully  tubercular.*  Dr.  Wilks  (Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  viii.),  j^'obably  tuber- 
cular, mentions  "  spots  of  strumous  deposit  "  in  the  opposite  lung.  Drs.  Barlow 
and  Sutton  (Path.  Soc."  Trans,  xvi.).*  Dr.  Fagge  (ib.  vol.  xx.).*  Dr.  Barlow 
(Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.  1847,  2d  Ser.  v.).* 

The  following  cases  not  included  in  the  analysis  as  being  either  of  doubtful 
nature  or  imperfect  in  general  details,  may  also  be  referred  to : — 

Dr.  Dickinson  (Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xiii.).  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett  (Path.  Soc. 
Trans.,  xii.),  a  case  of  ulcerative  pneumonia  of  doubtful  origin.  Biermer 
(Zur  Theorie  und  Anatomic  der  Bronchien-Erwciterung,  Virch.  Arch,  xix.), 
many  instances  of  induration  of  lung.  Macdowcll  (Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal,  1850),  entitled  as  "Cirrhosis,"  but  lung  described  as  "carnificd  no 
dilatation  of  bronchi ;  thickened  pleura  and  fluid  in  i^lcural  cavity.  "Weber 
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(Path.  Anat.  der  Neugeborenen  und  Sauglinge,  ii.),  three  cases  referred  to 
where  induration  of  lung  commenced  with  acute  pneumonia,  with  post- 
mortem results,  and  two  more  of  recovery.    Bartels  (Virch.  Arch,  xxi.),  a 
similar  case  commencing  with  hroncho-pneumonia.     Steffen  (Klinik  der 
Kinderki-ankheiten),  four  cases  of  interstitial  pneumonia;  three  at  least 
tuhei'cidar.    Legendre  (Eech.  Anat.  Path.  Maladies  de  I'Enfance),  two  cases 
of  induration  of  lung  in  children ;  secondary  to  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Dr. 
Eennett  (Rep.  City  of  London  Hosp.  for  Dis.  of  Chest),  two  cases  of  induration 
with  signs  of  dilated  hronchi  in  children ;  recovery.    Traube  (Deutsche 
Klinik,  1859,  §  iv.),  two  cases,  chronic  ulcerative  pneumonia ;  general 
remarks.    Dr.  Addison's  Works  (Syd.  Soc.  Ed.),  three  cases.    Steiner  and 
Neuretter,  Padiatrische  Mittheilungen  (Prager  Viertel  jahresch.  1866,lxxxii.), 
two  cases  of  induration  after  broncho-pneumonia.  Macquet  (Bull.  Soc.  Anat. 
xxii.).    Gabalda  (ib.).    Charnal  (ib.  vol.  xxx.),  induration  of  lung  in  conse- 
quence of  acute  pneumonia ;  other  data  imperfect.    Earth  (ib.  vol.  xxix.), 
induration  of  base  with  dilated  bronchi.    Barset  (Bull.  Soc.  Anat.  xxx.), 
microscopic  examination  by  Eobin  after  maceration.    Lancereaux,  two  cases 
of  gangrenous  pneumonia,  surrounded  by  induration,  and  associated  with 
secondary  abscesses  in  other  organs  (Gaz.  Med.  Paris,  1863).  Powell  (Trans. 
Clin.  Soc.  ii.),  cases  of  phthisis  with  contracted  lung ;  excellent  description 
of  appearances,  all  of  Uibercular  nature.   Sutton,  fibroid  degeneration  of 
lungs  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1865,  xlviii.).    Bastian,  Cirrhosis  of  Lungs  (Path. 
Soc.  Trans,    xx.),   tabulated  series   of  thirty-four  cases   of  induration. 
Durand- Fardel  (Mai.  des  Vieillards),  various  forms  of  chronic  pneumonia. 
Cotton  on  a  prevailing  form  of  Chronic  Pneumonia  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 
1855,  i.) ;  general  description,  pathological  appearances  of  two  cases.  Hardy 
and  Behier  (Path.  Interne) ;  general  description,  ref.  to  four  cases.  Grisolle 
(Traite  de  la  Pneumonic),  ref.  .to  various  cases.   Lebert  (Physiologic  Patho- 
logique),  ref.  to  pathological  appearances  in  two  cases.  Chomel  (Diet,  de  MM. 
xvii.),  general  description.    Avenbruegger  (Inventum  Novum,  &-c.,  1761), 
"  Scirrhus  of  Lung,"  with  commentary  by  Corvisart  (Eng.  Trans,  by  Sir  J. 
Forbes).    Sir  J.  Forbes  (Appendix  to  Trans.  Laennec,  Ed.  1824),  two  cases, 
one  probably  tubercular,  the  other  doubtful,  tissue  of  lung  floated.  Broussais 
(Hist,  der  Phlegm,  vol.  ii.),  three  cases.    Hasse  (Path.  Anat.,  Syd.  Soc.  Ed.). 
Hope  (Morbid  Anatomy).    Kokitansky  (Path.  Anat.).    Cruveilhier  (Anat. 
Path.,  liv.  xxxii.).    In  addition  to  these,  the  following  w^orks,  to  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access,  are  referred  to  by  Grisolle,  Durand- 
Fardel,  and  Charcot,  but  the  data  of  many  appear  from  the  statements  of 
these  authors  to  be  unreliable  or  imperfect : — Letenneur  (Diss.  Pneumonie 
chronique.  Theses  de  Paris,  1811).  Bazicre  (Diss,  sur  I'Emploi  du  Seton  dans 
la  Pneumonie  chronique,  1819).    Eat,  Theses  de  Paris,  1845.   Eaymond,  Sur 
la  Pneumonie  chronique  simple,  Diss.  1842.    The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Bastian's  tables  and  to  M.  Charcot's  thesis  for  several  references  to  cases, 
some  of  which  are  included  in  the  foregoing  analysis. 

{Since  this  article  loas  2»'inted  I  have  met  tvith  two  other  illustrations :  Dr.  H. 
Long  Fox  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1870),  a  case  of  chronic  ulcerative  lyneumonia 
— thermomelric  observations;  Immermann  {Deutsch.  Arch.  Klin.  Afed.  Y.  p.  235 
ct  seq.),  a  case  of  chronic  pulmonary  induration  (tubercular  ?),  attended  ivith 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery.) 
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SYPHILITIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LUNG.^ 

By  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  r.R.C.P. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  lung  may  be  affected  by  the 
syphilitic  poison,  although  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
recent  research,  still  requires  a  more  accurate  definition  than  has  yet 
been  attained. 

The  opinion  that  certain  forms  of  phthisis  may  arise  from  changes 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  due  to  the  syphilitic  poison,  is  no  new  one. 
Morgagni  noticed  the  frequent  connection  of  tubercle  with  this 
dyscrasia,  and  Portal  and  Morton  described  a  syphilitic  phthisis,  but 
failed  to  show  that  any  special  pathological  changes  were  connected 
with  this  condition.  Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  Stokes^  have  both  entertained  a 
similar  opinion,  based  upon  the  success  of  the  mercurial  treatment  of 
bronchitis  in  patients  who  had  formerly  been  the  subjects  of  venereal 
sores.  Bayle,  Laennec,  and  Louis  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  a 
special  form  of  phthisis  which  could  be  distinguished  as  syphilitic, 
and  it  is  only  within  recent  periods  that  any  changes  have  been 
identified  in  the  lungs,  which  can  probably  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

The  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  lies  in  establishing  any  certain  crite- 
ria by  which  such  alterations  can  be  distinguished  from  the  changes 
produced  either  by  simple  inflammatory,  or  by  the  tubercular  pro- 
cesses. Each  of  these  may  affect  syphilitic  patients,  and  may  nm 
a  course  apparently  unmodified  either  clinically  or  pathologically  by 
the  specific  dyscrasia  ;  and  looking  at  the  general  history  of  syphilitic 
affections,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  lungs  are  less  prone  to  suffer 
from  secondary  or  tertiary  affections  of  a  syphilitic  character  than  the 

I  have  not  met  with  any  indubitable  instances  of  these  affections  in  my  pathological 
studies  on  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  the  information  contained  under  this  head  has 
been  drawn  from  the  following  authors,  in  addition  to  those  alluded  to  subsequently  : — 
Virchow,  Archiv,  xv. ,  and  Krankhaftiiii  Geschwvilste,  vol.  ii. ;  historical  data  and  com- 
plete references.  E.  Wagner,  Arch,  der  Heilkunde,  1863,  vol.  iv.  Foerster,  Wiirzb.  Med. 
Zeitsch.  1863,  vol.  iv.  ;  Berkeley  Hill,  Syphilis  and  Local  Contagious  Disorders,  many 
references.  Von  Baerensprung,  Die  Hereditiire  Syphilis  :  many  cases;  microscojiic 
figures  of  gummata  in  the  lungs.  Lancereaux,  Traite  Hist,  et  Pract.  de  la  Syphilis ; 
extensive  bibliography,  numerous  cases.  Lebert,  Traite  d'Anat  Path.  PI.  xciii.,  figui-es 
of  gummata  in  the  lungs.  Wilks,  Guy's  Hosp.  Pep.,  1863,  and  Path.  Soc.  Trau.s.  ix., 
figures  of  gummata  in  the  lungs  ;  also  A  Lecture  on  Syphilis.  Pihan  Dufeillay,  Dcs 
Deg6nerescences  Syphilitiques  des  Visceres,  Union  Med.  1861,  and  in  Bull  Soc.  Aiiut. 
1861  ;  comments  in  a  case  of  Coruil's  ;  ninuerous  references  and  critical  oliscrvatious. 
>  Graves,  Clin.  Med.  ii.  27.    Stokes,  Dis.  of  Chest,  94—432. 
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mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  air-passages,  or  than  the  skin,  the 
eye,  or  the  bones.  AVhat  their  comparative  liability  may  be  in  respect 
to  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  testicle,  or  the  brain,  is  a  point  which, 
must  yet  be  determined  by  further  research.  In  the  lungs  of 
syphilitic  patients  which  I  have  examined,  I  have  seen  no  appearances 
differing  from  those  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  of  ordinary  tubercle,  or  of 
tubercular  or  cheesy  infiltrations ;  and  one  marked  case  of  this  kind 
has  come  under  my  observation,  where  there  was  the  most  distinct 
syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  but  where  the  lungs  only  pre- 
sented a  grey  infiltration,  together  with  tubercles  and  indurations, 
referable  to  a  previous  attack  affecting  the  apices,  the  cure  of  which 
I  had  myself  witnessed  at  an  earlier  date.  Other  instances  of  an 
analogous  kind  have  come  under  my  observation,  where  the  most 
careful  microscopic  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  peculiarities 
which  I  could  ascribe  to  a  syphilitic  process. 

The  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  changes  attributable  to  syphilis  is 
therefore  for  the  present  almost  a  purely  pathological  one,  though  the 
importance  of  the  question  in  its  clinical  aspect  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. A  large  amount  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject  is  derived 
from  premature  or  stillborn  children,  the  offspring  of  syphilitic 
parents ;  but  some  cases  are  recorded  where  syphilitic  gummata  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs  of  adults. 

There  are  two  sets  of  changes  in  the  lungs,  regarding  the  syphi- 
litic nature  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  unanimity  of  opinion. 
In  another  large  class  there  is  more  doubt  as  to  their  true  con- 
nexion with  this  poison.  The  former  are  at  least  rare,  and  only 
isolated  instances  are  recorded  by  observers  having  large  opportunities 
for  pathological  research.  The  latter  class  requires  a  most  careful  and 
critical  examination  before  theh^  specific  nature  can  be  admitted. 

The  most  authentic  changes  in  the  lungs  which  can  be  ascribed  to 
syphihs  are  gummata,  or  masses  of  low  fibrous  growth,  evincing  a 
great  tendency  to  necrobiotic  changes  of  the  dry  cheesy  type,  and 
which  are  very  closely  analogous  to  similar  masses  found  in  the  liver 
and  in  other  internal  organs.  They  are  found  in  the  lungs  of  adults, 
and  of  newly-born  syphilitic  children.  In  the  former,  however,  they 
are  so  extremely  rare,  that  Lancereaux  has  only  been  able  to  coUect 
ten  cases  by  different  authors.  They  are  irregularly  distributed 
through  the  lungs,  having  no  special  seat  of  predilection,  but  according 
to  Wagner  they  are  more  common  in  the  deeper  than  in  the  peripheric 
parts.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  their  dimensions  may- 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or  even  of  a  goose's 
egg.i  They  are  generally  rounded,  rarely  irregular  in  outline,  and  are 
sharply  defined,  but  are  not  always  encapsuled.^  In  their  earlier 
stages  they  are  grey  or  brownish  red,  completely  homogeneous  to  the 

'  E.  "Wagner. 

^  lb  (loc.  cit.)  Yon  Baercnsprung  describes  smaller  masses  in  the  lungs  of  newlv- 
born  children  as  sharply  dehned  by  a  layer  of  well-developed  fibrous  tissue.  The  nodu  L 
m  Dr.  Wilks's  case  do  not  appear  to  have  been  thus  cncapsuled.  noauies 
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uakcd  eyei  and  are  firm  and  dryish : — later  they  become  of  a  com- 
paratively uniform  yellowish  tint,  but  still  maintaining  their  dry  firm 
character.  In  some  instances,  hoAvever,  they  soften  and  form  actual, 
0]-,  more  commonly,  potential  cavities.^  On  microscopic  examination 
they  are  found  to  consist  of  imperfectly  formed  fibres,  which  are  often 
granular  and  are  intermixed  with  abortive  nuclei  and  a  few  fibre  cells. 
Both  the  nuclei  and  the  cells  are  commonly  found  in  various  stages  of 
fatty  degeneration.  The  lung  tissue  is  entirely  destroyed  by  this 
growth,  by  which  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  become  progressively  thick- 
ened, imtil  the  cavity  of  the  vesicles  is  obliterated,  while  the  epithe- 
lium lining  them  appears  to  participate  but  little  in  the  change.  In 
spme  cases  the  bronchi  show  an  infiltration  of  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue  with  a  fibro-nucleated  growth,  which  may  form  small  promi- 
nences on  the  surface.  Similar  masses  are  sometimes  found  in  their 
deeper  structures,  but  these  as  a  general  rule  are  unaltered.  In  these 
changes  the  preponderant  and  distinctive  character  consists  in  the 
growth  of  an  indurating  fibrous  tissue,  mingled  Mdth  abortive  nuclei, 
into  distinct  masses,  and  presenting  a  strong  tendency  to  an  early 
necrotic  change. 

Another  form,  termed  by  Wagner  the  "  diffused,"  is  the  appearance 
described  by  Virchow^  and  Weber  ^  as  the  "white  hepatization  of  the 
lungs  "  of  newly-born  children :  it  has  also  been  named  "  Epithelioma 
of  the  lungs,"  b}^,  Lorain  and  Eobin ;  *  and  its  syphilitic  character 
has  been  shown  by  the  last-named  authors,  who  traced  a  relation 
between  it  and  syphilitic  pemphigus,  and  also  by  Hecker,^  Howitz,'' 
and  Wagner,''  and  this  has  also  been  admitted  by  Virchow.  Lungs  in 
this  state  are  distended  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  and  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  ribs.  The  pleura  covering- them 
is  usually  found  unaffected.  They  are  white,  dense,  firm  and  hard. 
They  occasionally  admit  of  partial  insufflation,  but  this  is  not  constant. 
Their  weight  when  the  affection  is  general  is  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  natural.  Their  colour  is  whitish  with  a  shade  of  yellow,  and  it 
is  uniform  without  any  shading.  Their  section  is  smooth  and  opaque. 
They  are  resistant  in  some  cases  ; — in  others,  as  described  by  Weber, 
the  finger  can  be  pressed  into  them  as  into  a  fatty  liver.  They  are  quite 
exsanguine,  and  not  a  trace  of  blood  or  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  can 
be  discovered  in  them.  The  lobular  texture  is  apparent — the  inter- 
lobular tissue  sometimes  presents  a  slightly  reddish  tinge.  The  bronchi 
contain  a  tough  mucus.  The  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  greyish, 
homogeneous,  or  in  parts  presenting  a  dry  cheesy  aspect.  The  extent  of 

J  Dr.  Wilks  (loc  cit.).  Eicorcl  (Clin.  Tconograpli.  PI.  28)  gives  a  case  where  numerous 
softened  masses  were  found  in  the  limgs,  but  he  questions  whether  they  were  not  the  result 
of  pytemic  infection.  Depaul,  one  of  the  earliest  authors  avIio  has  published  authentic 
observations  on  this  subject  (Bull  Soc.  Anat.  1837  ;  Gaz.  Med.  1851  ;  Mem.  Acad.  Imp. 
do  Med.  1853),  has  also  found  the  centre  of  these  masses  softening  into  a  purifonn  fluid, 
ana  sometimes  presenting  real  abscesses,  whose  walls  were  formed  by  a  yellowish  grey 
and  indurated  tissue.  j     ^  o 

I  n^'^^Hr'^V  -If^-  '  rath.  Anat.  der  Nougeborenen,  ii.  47. 

«  ^az.  M6d.,  Par.  1855.  Vcrhand.  dor  Berlin.  Geburtshiilf  Gesell.  1854,  viii.  130. 

Behrond  s  Syphiologie,  18G2,  iii,  611.  <  Loc.  cit. 
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infiltration  varies — sometimes  tlie  whole  of  both  lungs  are  affected/ 
sometimes  only  parts.  When  the  affection  is  partial,  there  may  be 
found  in  addition  to  tlie  general  infiltration  isolated  spots  of  the  same 
kind,  but  resembling  more  or  less  the  gummata  before  described,  which 
sometimes  merge  at  their  margins  into  the  neighbouring  infiltration. 
There  is  some  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  different  observers 
regarding  the  histological  characters  of  this  consolidation.  Virchow 
described  the  air-vesicles  as  filled  with  epithelial  cells,  and  Eobin  and 
Lorain  make  the  same  statement,  and  add  that  this  process  extends 
into  the  ultimate  bronchial  ramifications — but  that  at  the  same  time 
the  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  thickened  and  rigid.  Weber  described  the 
contents  of  the  alveoli  as  cellular ;  while  Wagner,  from  his  recent 
researches,  says  that  the  characteristic  by  which  this  change  may  be 
distinguished  from  grey  hepatization  is,  that  nothing  can  be  brushed 
or  washed  out  from  the  interior  of  the  vesicles,  and  that  the  disease 
essentially  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls,  by  which  the 
cavity  of  the  vesicles  is  gradually  obliterated,  and  that  in  this 
process  the  epithelial  lining  is  but  little  affected.  This  thickening 
takes  place  by  the  growth  of  an  imperfect  and  scantily  fibrillated 
tissue  mingled  with  nuclei,  and  of  a  few  fibre  cells  which  are  found 
in  various  stages  of  fatty  and  molecular  disintegration  ;  granular  and 
fatty  debris  are  also  found  in  large  proportions  throughout  the  tissue. 
The  interlobular  texture  is  normal  or  contains  a  small  amount  of 
nuclear  and  cell  growth.  The  vessels  and  capillaries  are  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  the  affected  parts. 

The  submucous  tissue  of  the  bronchi  is  affected  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  connexion  with  the  gummata, 
l)y  a  growth  of  nuclei  limited  to  the  superficial  structures. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  and  show  concentric  masses  of 
cells  bounded  by  a  tough  fibre  tissue. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  of  these  forms  of  disease  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  change  described  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles  by  a  growth  of  imperfect  fibre  tissue  mingled 
with  nuclei  which  tends  to  pass  into  an  early  molecular  detritus,  and 
that  this  change  thus  produces  a  structure  apparently  identical  with 
the  sypliilitic  gummata  found  in  the  liver. 

Even  in  this  form  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  state  any  precise 
definition  which  might  absolutely  distinguish  the  process  from  the 
similar  changes  which  occur  in  tubercular  growths,  and  in  the  thicken- 
ings which  affect  the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles  in  tubercular  pneumonia.'^ 

1  Wagiier  in  six  cases  found  the  whole  of  both  lungs  affected  four  times  :  once  the 
lialf,  and  once  the  sixth  part  ot  the  lung.  Kostliii  (Arch.  Phys.  Heilk.  xvii.)  met  with  it 
in  four  cases,  generally  limited  to  the  lower  lobe,  or  in  isolated  masses,  varyin-  in  size 
h-om  a  pea  to  a  pigeon  s  egg.  In  one  child,  who  lived  a  fortnight  after  birth,  t"he  si'  iTs 
of  the  disease  m  the  lungs  appeared  coincidcntly  with  ecthymatous  pustules  with  a 
measly  rash,  and  with  excoriations  of  the  .skin  i"»uin,s,  wun  a 

*  Lanccreanx(42G)  says  that  large  granule  cells  are  not  found  i^^  -.-owths  •  but 

this  distinc  ion  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  relied  upon.  My  own  observation  o"  riWJuhr 
formations  have  convinced  mo  that  such  granular  cel/are  by  no  meaS  uuioSou  iu 
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This  difficulty  is  further  increased  in  relation  to  some  of  the  other 
changes  which  are  frequently  found  in  the  lungs  of  syphilitic 
children,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  adults.  These,  if  separately 
distinguished,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:— 

(a)  Foerster  has  shown  that  lobular,  vesicular,  and  broncho-pueu- 
monia,  either  in  a  disseminated  or  in  aconduent  form,  is  very  common 
m  the  lungs  ot  children  affected  with  hereditary  syphilis  and  dyin- 
shortly  after  birth.  In  the  majority  of  cases  such  pneumonias  ar?, 
identical  m  character  with  the .  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease  and 
consist  only  of  an  excessive  development  of  epithelial  ceUs  and  of 'their 
derivatives  filhng  the  vesicles. 

(5)  Suppurative  changes  occur  at  times  in  these  spots  and  give  rise 
to  abscesses,  the  specific  nature  of  which,  however,  may  still  be  con- 
sidered doubtful,  since  similar  processes  also  occur  in  the  non-syphilitic 
forms  of  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

(c)  Foerster,  however,  has  in  some  of  these  cases  met  with  a  gradual 
thickening  of  the  waUs  of  the  alveoli  by  the  growth  of  a  fibre  tissue 
mingled  with  ovoid  nuclei  surrounding  the  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia 
These  then  become  hard,  smooth,  pale  and  glistening,  and  in  a  later 
stage  they  show  a  yellow  change  which  gradually  extends  throughout 
the  nodule.  This  process  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  growth  of 
tubercular  granulations,  and  if  due  to  the  syphilitic  poison  it  would 
establish  a  close  anatomical  affinity  between  its  effects  and  the  changes 
which  are  most  distinctive  of  tubercles.  Similar  appearances  have  been 
described,  though  on  rather  a  larger  scale,  by  Von  Baerensprung  and 
others,  when  the  nodules  so  formed  may  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Virchow  has  also  remarked  that  these  may  co-exist  with  peribronchitic 
thickenings,  and  that  they  may  pass  in  spots  into  ulceration ;  and  he 
further  observes,  that  when  met  with  in  stillborn  children  of  syphi- 
litic parentage,  their  specific  nature  is  rendered  the  more  probable 
from  the  fact  that  tubercle  proper  is  never  met  with  as  a  disease 
of  the  foetus. 

(d)  Virchow  is  also  disposed  to  regard  as  being  in  some  cases  of 
syphilitic  origin,  indurated  masses  of  fibrous  structure  more  or  less 
pigmented,  and  presenting  a  raspberry-like  appearance,  which  are 
found  scattered  through  the  lungs.  They  are  either  seated  imme- 
diately under  the  pleura,  where  they  cause  puckering  and  contraction, 
and  also  around  the  bronchi,  where  they  form  a  cicatricial  tissue,  and 
they  are  often  attended  by  pleural  adhesions;  cheesy  spots  are  not 
uncommonly  found  scattered  through  them.  The  nature  of  these  is 
however  still  more  doubtful,  since  such  masses  are  very  common  in  the 
indurating  form  of  tuberculosis  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  syphilis.^ 
Virchow  states  that  the  more  fibrous  structures  present  no  distinc- 
tive features  of  difference  from  the  indurating  forms  of  chronic  pneu- 

u  ^^'^^f "  regarded  these  as  pueiimonia,  and  Virchow  also  speaks  of  them  as  the  re- 
sults ot  cnronic  pneumonia.  For  the  reasons  before  given,  I  venture  still  to  express  an 
rPlnn  .rSr.^  their  tubercular  nature.  An  appearance  of  this  kind  is  desciibed  by 
Cornil  as  syphilitic  (Bull.  Soc.  Anat.  1801). 
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moiiia  whicli  occur  in  the  "  grinder's  asthma,"  and  probably  also  in 
the  whole  class  of  diseases  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
solid  particles  into  the  lungs. 

(c)  Virchow  is  further  disposed  to  consider  that  fibrous  induration 
of  the  pleura,  and  also  certain  forms  of  peribronchitic  thickening 
which  extend  into  the  pulmonary  tissue,  may  be  due  to  the  syphilitic 
dyscrasia,  and  that  they  may  hold  a  place  analogous  to  the  cirrhotic 
indurations  of  the  liver,  and  to  indurations  which  are  met  with  in  the 
testicle  under  the  same  influence.  Dr.  Wilks  •  has  also  raised  the 
question  whether  some  forms  of  "  cirrhosis  "  of  the  lung  may  not  have 
a  similar  origin,  but  this  point  still  remains  to  be  settled  by  further 
observation.^ 

(/)  Virchow  has  also  met  with  a  change  in  the  lungs  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  brown  induration  to  be  hereafter  described,  but  occurring 
independently  of  heart  diseases,  and  which  from  its  associations  he 
thinks  may  also  be  placed  in  this  category. 

(g)  Dr.  Hermann  Weber,^  in  a  case  where  there  was  evidence  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  and  where  nodules  which  he  was  disposed  to 
regard  as  early  forms  of  gummata  existed  in  the  liver,  found  in  the 
lungs  a  general  enlargement  of  the  superficial  lymphatics,  which  were 
filled  with  a  thickened  cheesy  lymph  which  could  be  expressed  from 
their  interior.  These  enlarged  lymphatics  presented  on  section  the 
appearance  of  white  spots  scattered  over  the  lungs:  their  contents 
presented  granular  corpuscles  with  multiple  nuclei.  The  bronchial 
glands  w^ere  also  enlarged,  softened,  and  crowded  with  cells  exhibiting 
considerable  activity  of  growth.  Dr.  Weber  regarded  it  as  doubtfiS 
whether  the  pathological  condition  of  the  pulmonary  lymphatics  or  of 
the  bronchial  glands  constituted  the  primary  affection.  The  appear- 
ances described,  as  Dr.  Weber  himself  considered,  differed  in  many 
respects  from  those  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  syphilitic. 

Syphilitic  growths  in  the  lungs  certainly  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to 
tuberculous  formations  than  is  presented  by  almost  any  other  morbid 
change  in  this  organ.  It  is  useless  at  ]3resent  to  revive  the  former 
speculations  which  have  been  held  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
syphilis  on  the  production  of  tubercle.  The  question,  however,  may 
be  looked  at  in  another  aspect,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  subject 
for  inquiry,  how  far  a  pre-existing  "tuberculous"  or  "scrofulous"  con- 
stitution may  aid  in  the  development  of  these  special  local  manifesta- 
tions. Syphilis  has  long  been  known  to  exhibit  its  most  virulent 
characters  in  patients  of  this  diathesis,  and  it  appears  to  be  not 

1  Wa^/nor  relates  a  case  of  tlie  same  kiud.   Vidal  (Traite  des  Mai.  Ven  )  describp^;  in  n 
syphilitic  patient  a  condition  of  fibrous  induration  surrounding  the  bronchi  and  pSpL 
in-  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  was  chiefly  limited  to  the  lower  lobes     Tht  lt^i  v 
of  the  bronchi  is  not  mentioned.  Vidal  notices  the  resemblance  of  tbn  ^"^i^fi^ioii 
dnced  by  a  chronic  periostitis.    Proof  of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  tW  •     ?  '""^ 
M-antinp    Lancereaux  (loc.  cit.  p  424)  considers'tLt  cffatSrcontrl'  n'of"^^^^ 
i;;^otheTicaf.  "'^^^      ^'^S^^'^^^      present  arbei^g'sim^Iy 

Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xvii.    (Two  plates  of  the  appearances  iu  the  lungs  and  liver. ) 
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impossible  that  such  a  predisposition  may  render  the  lungs  specially 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  syphilitic  affection,  the  characters  of  which 
may  be  partially  modified  by  the  tuberculous  tendency.  Tubercular 
changes  are  in  many  points  of  view  so  closely  allied  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  inflammation  that  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  with 
further  research  to  assign  to  them  any  specific  character ;  but  in  the 
lungs  at  least,  whether  occurring  in  the  form  of  granulations  or  of  an 
infiltration,  they  are  almost  constantly  attended  by  a  fibro-nucleated 
growth  of  the  alveolar  wall,  in  which  sometimes  the  fibrous  and 
sometimes  the  nuclear  element  predominates.  It  would  appear  also 
by  no  means  improbable,  in  the  light  of  recent  researches  on  the  ]Dro- 
duction  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lower  animals,^  that  various  poisons,  as 
well  as  simple  irritants,  may  serve  as  the  starting-points  for  tuber- 
cular changes  in  predisposed  individuals.  I  would  not,  without  much 
further  personal  experience  than  I  possess  on  this  subject,  venture  to 
affirm  that  syphilitic  changes  in  the  lung  are  identical  with  tubercle  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  observations  of  those  who  have 
investigated  both  processes,  and  particularly  the  researches  of  Virchow, 
without  being  convinced  of  the  close  analogy  between  them ;  and  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  changes  thus 
described  as  syphilitic  have  a  quasi-tubercular  nature,  is  at  least  quite 
as  likely  to  be  correct  as  the  converse,  viz.  that  a  large  number  of 
processes  hitherto  considered  tubercular  should  be  ascribed,  when  found 
in  syphilitic  patients,  to  the  exclusively  specific  effect  of  this  dyscrasia. 

The  clinical  history  of  these  changes  is  as  yet  an  almost  untrodden 
ground.  The  majority  of  the  reputed  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
lungs  have  been  observed  in  still-born  children,  or  when  found  in 
adults  have  only  been  accidentally  discovered  on  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. Lancereaux  cites  a  few  instances  where  pulmonary  symptoms 
had  been  present  before  death.  In  one  of  these,  quoted  from  Vidal, 
and  where  the  chief  change  was  peribronchitic  induration,  there  were 
the  physical  signs  of  consolidation  at  the  bases,  associated  with 
slight  hsemoptysis,  little  cough,  and  no  fever,  but  with  a  dyspnoea 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  apparently  proving,  at  last,  one 
of  the  causes  of  death.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  this  case,  after 
pulmonary  symptoms  were  first  observed,  extended  over  two  years. 

In  another  case  under  Lancereaux's  own  observation,  and  where 
the  presumed  gummata  had  formed  cavities  surrounded  by  much  indu- 
ration, the  affection  was  limited  to  one  lung,  and  the  physical  signs  were 
those  of  induration  with  excavation ;  htemoptysis,  however,  occurred 
also  in  this  instance,  and  the  sputa,  at  first  scanty,  became  subse- 
quently copious  and  foetid;  cedema  of  the  legs,  and  slight  pyrexia 
were  present,  and  the  patient  died  cachectip. 

_i  It  is  certainly  a  rcmarkaWo  fact  that  in  my  experiments  gninea-pigs  inoailatcil 
with  syphilitic  vims  were  the  only  class  that  completely  escaped  secondary  tuberculiza- 
tion ;  but  this,  wht^n  the  difference  of  species  is  considered,  would  be  no  argument  against 
the  possible  effects  of  this  virus  in  the  human  subject.  See  lecture  by  the  author  "  On 
the  Artificial  Production  of  Tubercle." 
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Lancereaux  remarks  that  a  unilateral  aftection  of  the  lung,  with 
signs  of  chronic  induration  or  excavation,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
syphilitic  history,  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  its  specific  origin,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  syphilitic  affection  is  not  invariably 
confined  to  a  single  lung. 

In  respect  to  treatment,  Lancereaux  cites  several  cases  where  a 
mercurial  course  has  been  followed  by  the  cessation  of  phthisical 
symptoms,  and  by  the  improvement  in  some  instances  of  the  physical 
signs  of  the  disease.  I  have  more  than  once  subjected  phthisical 
patients  with  a  history  of  syphilis,  to  treatment  both  by  mercury  and 
by  iodide  of  potassium,  but  the  results  which  I  have  hitherto  obtained 
have  been  by  no  means  favourable.  The  treatment  by  iodide  of 
potassium  would  appear  to  be  the  least  dangerous,  and  the  most 
deserving  of  a  more  extensive  trial. 
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BROWN  INDURATION   OF  THE  LUNG. 

By  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Synonyms. — Pigment  Induration  (Virchow) ;  Brown  Condensation 
(Zenker) ;  Carnification  Congestive  (Isambert  and  Robin). 

Histoey. — Tliis  state  of  tbe  pulmonary  tissue  occupies  a  doubtful 
ground]  between  tbe  indurations  which  succeed  to  long-continued 
congestion  and  the  processes  defined  as  chronic  inflammation.  Some 
of  the  difficulty  of  determining  its  exact  nosological  position  depends 
on  discrepancies  in  the  statements  made  by  different  observers  with 
respect  to  the  exact  changes  which  lungs  to  which  this  term  has  been 
applied  have  presented. 

It  was  described  originally  by  Andral^  under  the  title  of  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  Lung,  and  as  existing  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh.  _  He 
states  that  the  change  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  the  vesicles, 
together  with  thickening  of  their  walls,  and  Rokitansky  ^  appears  to 
have  observed  a  very  similar  condition.  It  has  also  been  noticed  by 
Hope^  and  Hasse.* 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — The  state  to  which  the  term 
Brown  Induration  is  applied  is  the  result  of  long-continued  con- 
gestion, most  commonly  arising  either  from  marked  incompetency  or 
constriction  of  the  mitral  valve.  Virchow,^  who  first  after  Andral 
gave  a  minutely  detailed  account  of  its  appearances,  also  describes  the 
lungs  as  enlarged,  prominent,  and  not  coUapsing  when  the  thorax  is 
opened.  They  feel  more  compact  than  the  normal  lung,  and  they  are  also 
heavier  and  inelastic ;  they  crepitate  but  little,  and  have  a  peculiar 
tint  of  yellow,  shading  "into  a  brown  or  a  reddish  brown.  On  section 
the  tissue  is  dense  and  is  speckled  Avith  red  spots  of  variable  size, 
shading  into  blacker  tints,  and  between  these  also  the  tissue  has  a  more 
or  less'rusty  appearance.  A  brownish  fluid  (brown  rodema,  A^ircliow) 
exudes  on  pressure.    Virchow  described  the  essential  characteristic 

1  Prec.  Path.  Anat.  ii.  516.  .  . 

2  Path.  Anat.  1861,  iii.  46.    A  drawing  accomijanies  this  description. 

'■^  Morbid  Aiintoiny.  .     „    i  •  i 

*  Loc.  cit.    llasse  appears  to  have  proposed  the  titU)  of  "  Brown  Induration,  which 
seems,  from  its  simplicity,  to  bo  the  most  eligible  for  this  affection. 
Archiv,  i.  1847,  p.  461  ct  seq. 
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of  this  condition  as  depending  on  the  accumulation  of  hgematoidine  in 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  air-vesicles,  which  are  either  natural  or 
more  or  less  enlarged,  and  also  in  granule  cells,  which  probably  result 
from  the  transformation  of  the  former.    The  pigment  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  form  of  granules,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  which  are 
destroyed  by  caustic  alkalies  and  by  sulphuric  acid.    Various  trans- 
formations of  the  yellow  pigment  into  black  granules  can  be  seen 
within  the  cells  themselves,  and  later  it  is  found  free  in  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue.   Further  accounts  of  this  state 
have  been  given  by  Friedreich  i  and  by  Buhl.^    The  latter  describes 
and  figures  a  series  of  varicose  dilatations  of  the  capillaries  co-existing 
with  the  pigment  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli.    Friedreich's  description 
of  the  filling  of  the  alveoli  with  enlarged  epithelial  cells,  and  with 
the  products  of  their  proliferation,  agrees  very  closely  with  Virchow^'s. 

The  point  on  which  most  difference  of  opinion  exists  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls.    Yirchow  does  not 
describe  this  change,  and  Zenker  ^  says  that  he  has  not  met  with  it. 
Eokitansky,  however,  figures  it,  and  Isambert  and  Eobin,*  who,  under 
the  title  of  "  Carnification  Congestive,"  have  described  a  very  similar 
condition,  state  that  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  the  interstitial 
tissue,  in  addition  to  containing  a  large  quantity  of  pigment,  are  infil- 
trated with  an  amorphous  exudation  matter.     In  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined  I  have  found  such  thickenings  in  consider- 
able tracts,  together  with  a  distinct  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli ;  but  this  change  is  not  uniformly  present,  and 
in  other  places  the  alveoli  are  found  filled  with  catarrhal  cells 
while  their  walls  present  no  other  change  than  that  arising  from  the 
distension  of  the  capillaries.    I  have  also  observed  a  considerable 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  branches,  both  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  of  the  pulmonary  vein ;  an  appearance,  however,  which  has  not 
been  described  by  other  writers. 

The  change  in  the  lung  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  referable  to  two 
stages.  In  the  first  there  is  intense  congestion,  sometimes  general  but 
more  commonly  found  in  limited  parts,  and  in  these  congested  parts 
a  considerable  amount  of  pigment  may  be  seen  in  the  pulmonary  epi- 
thelium. Such  parts  float  in  water,  and  are  more  or  less  oedematous 
yet  crepitant,  but  comparatively  inelastic.  Their  tint  is  of  a  uniform' 
reddish  brown.  In  the  later  stages  the  pulmonary  alveoli  crradually 
become  filled  more  or  less  completely  with  epithelial  products  re- 
sembling those  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  the  tissue  to  a  great 
extent,  loses  its  crepitant  character.  In  this  stage  also  it  is  not  so 
prominent,  and  closely  resembles  a  congested  and  collapsed  luna 
except  that  the  surface  is  finely  granular,  and  is  mottled  with  spots  S 

■   1  Virchow,  Arch.  x.  201.    Friedreich  describes  corpora  amvlacnn  n«  • 
lungs.    I  have  also  seen  these  under  similar  circumstances  ^  '"^'^ 

2  lb.  XVI.  559.    Drawings  accompany  this  description 

3  Beitrage  zur  Nomialcn  und  Path.  Anat.  dor  Luno-en' 
*  Mem.  Soc.  Biol.  18.^5,  2'  Scr.  ii.  p.  3  et  seq.       °  ' 
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ycllowisli  pigiiieiit  on  the  brown  and  indurated  tissue.  It  has  none  of 
the  friability  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  but  is  comparatively  tough  and 
inelastic.  This  latter  change  corresponds  with  the  " carnilication 
con'^estive  "  of  Isanibert  and  Ilobin,  and  the  parts  so  affected  sink  in 
wat'er,  but  not  in  all  portions.  Tlie  alveoli  are  loaded  with  epithelial 
cells  and  with  granule  cells  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  hoema- 
toidine.  Isambert  and  Eobin  describe  the  pigment  as  sometimes 
existing  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  this,  in  the  condition  of  melanine, 
can  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  in  the  fibrous  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  arteries  and  veins. 

The  extent  of  lung  thus  implicated  varies  considerably.  The  change 
may  exist  only  in  patches,  or  it  may  extend  to  considerable  tracts  of 
tissue.    T  have  seen  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  lobe. 
Isambert  and  Eobin  have  seen  it  affecting  the  whole  of  one  and  the 
,  greater  part  of  the  opposite  lung. 

The  appearances  tlms  presented  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
hremorrhagic  infarcta,  though  these  are  not  unfrequently  present  in 
other  parts  of  the  lung.  The  parts  affected  want  both  the  density  and 
also  the  prominence  of  portions  of  lung  into  which  haemorrhage  has 
occurred,  and  the  escape  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  appears 
to  be  due  to  mere  capillary  rupture,  and  not  to  any  extensive  extra- 
vasation. The  nature  of  the  change  seems  to  depend  on  long-con- 
tinued congestion  gradually  giving  rise  to  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  of  a 
chronic  type,  and  the  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls  may  probably 
occur  in  the  later  stages  of  this  process,— thus  creating  an  analogy 
with  some  of  the  other  forms  previously  described.^  Zenker  states 
that  this  pneumonia  may  pass  into  true  hepatization,  though  fibrinous 
exudations  are  commonly  wanting.  The  pneumonia,  however,  may 
at  times  be  mingled  with  so  much  extravasation  as  to  give  it  a 
heemorrhagic  character. 

The  enlargement  of  the  lungs  described  by  Virchow  has  not  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  process— at  least  such  enlargement 
has  not  existed  in  two  of  the  best  marked  instances  of  the  disease 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  It  would  appear  not 
improbable  that,  when  such  enlargement  has  existed,  the  lungs  had 
been  affected  by  emphysema  during  or  prior  to  the  other  changes. 
Zenker  states  that  an  extreme  degree  of  atrophous  emphysema  existed 
in  some  specimens  which  he  examined. 

This  change,  according  to  Zenker,  appears  to  be  more  common  before 
than  after  the  age  of  forty. 

Symptoms.— Bamberger^  describes  the  earlier  conditions  of  tins 
state  as  associated  with  diminished  resonance  on  percussion,  together 

1  Grisolle,  p.  71,  describes  two  cases  of  chronic  pneumonia  associated  witli  heart  affec- 
.tion,  but  the  appearances  observed  do  not  show  positively  that  they  belonged  to  tins 
class.    In  one  the  condition  was  simply  that  of  grey  induration  ;  in  the  other  tlie 
tissue  was  of  a  reddish  tint  and  finely  granular,  but  in  other  parts  it  presented  more  tlic 
appearance  of  being  of  recent  origin. 
*  Lchrb.  Krank.  der  llerzeub,  204. 
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witli  weakened  respiratory  murmur;  but  these  physical  signs  are 
common  to  many  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion  from  cardiac  disease 
when  the  induration  now  described  does  not  exist. 

Dyspnoea  is  commonly  present,  and  cyanosis  is  observed  in  extreme 
cases ;  but  neither  these  nor  th^  rusty  sputa  often  seen  are  necessary 
signs  of  the  condition  in  question. 

Isambert  and  Eobin  describe  dulness  on  percussion,  together  with 
bronchial  breathing  over  the  affected  parts,  and  this  also  has  existed 
in  one  case  which  I  have  observed. 

The  temperature  in  both  the  best  marked  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  has  been  elevated,  but  not  exceeding  102''  Fahr. 
In  one  case  a  fluctuating  pyrexia,  sometimes  reaching  102°,  and 
on  other  days  not  exceeding  99^°  or  100°,  continued  during 
nearly  a  month— death  finally  taking  place  from  gTadually  increasing 
asthenia  and  cyanosis :  the  heart  was  much  hypertrophied,  adherent 
to  the  pericardium,  and  presented  extensive  disease  of  the  mitral  valve. 
Another  case  was  complicated  by  erysipelas  of  the  leg  passino-  iuto 
gangrene.  It  must  therefo-ife  be  regarded  as  doubtful  whether  the 
pyrexia  depended  on  the  pulmonary  condition.  Eusty  and  blood- 
stained sputa  are  common,  but  neither  these  nor  any  of  the  physical 
signs  as  yet  observtjd  allord  any  positive  grounds  for  the  diagnosis  of 
this  affection,  though  there  might  be  strong  reason  to  suspect  its  ex- 
istence from  the  persistence  of  signs  of  consolidation  during  a  lono- 
period,  and  associated  with  cyanosis  and  dyspnoea  dependino-  on 
marked  disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  ° 

The  Tkeatment  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  cardiac  conditions 
present.  The  indications  for  the  relief  of  pulmonary  congestion,  such 
as  the  application  of  revulsives  and  counter-irritants,  and  the  internal 
administration  of  stimulants,  are  those  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  suited  to  this  state.    (See  Secondary  Pneumonias,  p.  736  ) 
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CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LUNG.i 


By  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 


Nature  and  History. — This  is  a  rare  disease,  mostly  of  a  chronic 
type,  in  which  the  individual  has  suffered,  perhaps  for  many  years, 
from'  cougTi   and   muco-purulent   expectoration,  with  or  without 
htemoptysis;  in  which  the  wasting  is  not  very  marked,  whilst  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  the  ordinary  form  of  phthisis  are  almost 
absent.  There  is  usually  marked  dulness,  accompanied  by  immobility 
and  retraction,  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  with  or  without  cavernous 
sounds  on  auscultation  ;  whilst  there  is  generally  increased  resonance, 
accompanied  by  puerile  respiration,  on  the  opposite  side.    The  heart 
is  more  or  less  displaced  towards  the  affected  side  ;  whilst  there  may 
be  signs  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  its  right  cavities,  associated 
witli  anasarca  and  ascites.    After  death  the  lung  on  the  retracted  side 
is  found  to  have  become  shrivelled  to  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  _  of 
its  natural  size— owing  to  its  conversion  into  a  tough  fibrous  material, 
with  obliteration  of  its  air-cells  and  usually  more  or  less  dilatation 
of  its  bronchi ;  whilst  that  on  the  opposite  side  is  much  enlarged, 
and  presents  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tubercle  or  chronic 
disease. 

This' pathological  condition  was  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Laennec  2 
as  a  variety  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  was  afterwards 
referred  to  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
appearance  in  1838  of  a  most  interesting  memoir  on  the  subject  by 
Sir  Dominic  Corrigan.^  In  this  memoir  the  disease  was  first  really 
described  so  far  as  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time  allowed,  and 
an  entirely  new  interpretation  was  given  of  its  pathology.  The  above 
name  was  proposed,  on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  pathology  of  this  affection  and  that  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  And 
so  far  as  it  serves  to  indicate  the  pathological  relationship  betwee 
the  two  diseases  it  is  a  good  one  ;  though,  if  its  derivation  be  consi 
dered,  the  word  "Cirrhosis"  (from /ci/5p6<?,  yellowish  or  tawny)  is 

1  This  article  also  includes  some  account  of  tho  pathology  of  Bronchiectasis  (p.  82 
ct  seq. ). 

2  DisoiiHcs  of  the  Chost,  translated  by  Forlics,  4th  Edit.  1834,  p.  10/. 

3  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  1838. 
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inapplicable  as  it  can  well  be  to  the  lung  affection  about  to  be 
described.^ 

Whilst  Laennec,  in  his  admirable  account  of  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi — a  morbid  state  which  had  never  been  previously  described — 
looked  upon  the  condensation  of  tissue  around  the  dilated  tubes  as 
being  invariably  secondary  to  and  the  effect  of  the  dilatation,  Corrigan, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  which 
he  proposed  to  range  under  the  name  "  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,"  the 
fibroid  metamorphosis  and  induration  was  the  primary  and  essential 
.   anatomical  lesion,  and  that  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  was  only  a 
secondary  effect.    Omitting  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  Corrigan  was  correct  in  the  explanation  he 
offered  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  bronchiectasis,  I  may  state  that 
his  main  position  appears  to  have  been  a  correct  one.    It  seems  to  be 
undoubtedly  true  that,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which  dilated 
bronchi  have  been  met  with  after  death,  an  original  fibroid  conversion 
and  shrinking  of  the  lung-tissue  has  entailed  this  as  a  consequence  : 
the  bronchiectasis  has  been  secondary,  and  not  primary. 

Notwithstanding  the  enunciation  of  Corrigan's  views,  however,  the 
French  pathologists,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Jaccoud,  adhere  to 
Laennec's  interpretation  of  the  sequence  of  these  phenomena;  and 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  is,  moreover,  scarcely  considered  to  be  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  distinct  disease  by  many  English  and  German  pathologists. 

From  facts  subsequently  to  be  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  "that 
Corrigan  placed  too  much  stress  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  This  is  not  an  essential  element  in  the  disease,  but  is,  rather,  a 
very  frequent  accompaniment.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  several 
recorded  cases  bronchiectasis  was  either  absent  altogether  or  only  very 
slightly  marked.  In  these  cases  the  fibroid  infiltration  and  shrinking 
of  the  lung,  which  are  the  essential  characters  of  Cirrhosis,  existed 
alone.  Those  who  still  doubt  the  propriety  of  regarding  this  as  a 
disease  with  clinical  characters  of  its  own,  distinguishable  from  bron^ 
chiectasis,  may  perhaps  be  influenced  bv  an  attentive  consideration 
of  the  following  facts. 

From  the  analysis  of  43  cases  by  M.  Barth,^  and  by  Lebert^  of  24 
cases  of  bronchiectasis,  it  appears  that  this  affection  most  notably  in- 
creases in  frequency  with  advancing  age,  and  that  by  far  the  laro-er 
proportion  of  cases  are  met  with  in  persons  who  are  more  than'oO 
years  old.  Thus  in  Lebert's  24  cases,  it  was  met  with  four  times  before 
the  10th  year,  ten  times  from  the  10th  to  the  55th  year,  and  ten  times 

1  The  name  "  Cirrliosis"  was,  in  fact,  originally  eiven  bv  Laenner  to  thn  nnw  ^  n 
knownliver  disease  under  the  influence  of  a  rn^sconL^tion  as  to  IS  ?1  re     He  thoS 
that  It  was  due  to  the  deposition  within  the  organ  of  a  peculiar  morbid  sub  Jance  of  n 
tawny  or  rust-brown  colour.    These  patches  an^  islets,  however  are  now  knSv,  +  i 
only  the  natural  acini  of  the  liver,  bile-stained  and  isolated  bvTaVis  the  eal  nnl  n.  i 
element  of  the  diso;ase-the  new  growth  of  fibre  tissue  anatomical 

2  Pech.  sur  la  Diktat,  des  Bronches,  Mem.  de  la  Soc   MM  d'ni,«Mv,.„f    i    r.  • 
tome  iii.  (18.'56),  p.  469.  ^  Ubseivat.  de  Pans, 

A  nut.  Patholog.  tome  i.  p.  620. 
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from  the  55th  to  the  85th  year ;  wliilst  according  to  Barth  it  was  met 
with  as  follows  : — 

No.  OF  Cases.  Age. 

2   1  to  20th  year, 

3    20  —  30  „ 

3    30  —  40  „ 

4    40  —  50  „ 

5   oO  —  60  „ 

7    60  —  70  „ 

19  Ijoyoiid  the  70th  year. 

But  an  analysis  of  30  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  which  I  liave 
collected,  appears  to  show  a  most  striking  difference  as  regards  the 
prevailing  age  at  which  this  lung  affection  is  met  with  in  the  post- 
mortem room,  and  that  at  •  which  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  en- 
countered.^ Thus,  in  the  30  instances  of  Cirrhosis  the  following  ages 
were  attained : — 


No.  OF  Cases. 
2 
3 
7 
9 
2 
3 
4 


Age. 
1  to  15th  year. 

15  -  20  „ 

20  —  30  „ 

30  —  40  „ 

40  —  50  „ 

50  —  60  „ 

60  —  70  „ 


From  these  figures  it  appears  that  19,  or  almost  two-thu-ds  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  Cirrhosis,  occurred  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  40 ;  whilst  of  Barth's  43  cases  of  bronchiectasis,  only  7,  or  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number,  were  met  with  at  the  same  ages. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  than  one-half  the  cases  of  bronchiectasis, 
(26  :  43)  were  in  individuals  over  60  years  of  age;  whilst  rather  less 
than  one-seventh  (4  :  30)  of  the  cases  of  Cirrhosis  were  encountered 
after  the  same  year.    Even  these  facts  alone  tend  strongly  against  the 
view  that  well-marked  fibroid  infiltration  with  shrinking  of  the  lung 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  sequence  of  dilated  bronchi,  milst,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeing  that  bronchiectasis  is  met  with  in  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  occurring_  at  the  ages 
above  mentioned — when  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  otherwise 
very  rare — there  are  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  such  a  condi- 
tion of  the  lung  is  especially  favourable  to  the  production  of  more  or 
less  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.    Other  striking  differences,  however, 
exist  between  the  two  affections.  Thus,  well-marked  Cirrhosis  is  almost 
invariably  confined  to  one  lung :  not  so  with  bronchiectasis.  More 
or  less  hemoptysis  was  present  in  more  than  one-half  (17  :  30)  of  the 
cases  of  Cirrhosis,  in  only  four  of  which  was  anything  which  could 
be  called  "tubercle  "  said  to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  tlie  lungs; 

^  Although  it  is  perfectly  trae  that  Barth's  cnsos  (with  one  exception)  were  collected 
at  the  gonenil  hospitals  ibr  adults,  and  also  at  the  8al]ietnere,  and  therefore  may  not 
at  all  fairly  represent  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  childhood  ;  still,  that  his  hgures  ilo 
show  the  detenrdning  influence  of  age  may  he  also  seen  from  the  fact  that  m  the  course 
of  six  years  25  examples  were  mot  with  at  the  Saliictiiere,  whilst  only  18  were  met  with 
during  25  years  at  the  general  hospitals  of  Pans. 

2  lu  only  one  of  these  four  cases  did  the  "tubercle  "exist  in  the  cirrliosed  lung. 
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whilst  tlie  same  symptom  was  met  with  in  less  than  one-sixth  of 
Earth's  cases  of  dilated  bronchi  (7  :  43)— and  of  these  no  less  than 
four  were  also  suffering  from  phthisis.  There  are  differences,  more- 
over, as  regards  sex.  According  to  Lebert/  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is 
as  common  in  fonales  as  in  males ;  wliilst  only  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  Cirrhosis  have  been  observed  in  females. 

Tliough  believing  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  condensation  of  the 
lung-tissue  from  fibroid  metamorphosis  precedes  the  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  with  which  it  is  so  often  associated,  still  it  would  appear 
quite  obvious  that  in  some  other  cases  the  order  is  just  the  reverse 
W  hat  Laennec  maintained  to  be  the  rule,  does  really  obtain  in  some 
cases :  the  cirrhotic  change  is  then  secondary  to  the  bronchiectasis 
Ihe  two  morbid  conditions  have  undoubtedly  most  intimate  relations 
with  one  another,  and  occasionally  it  may  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
which  was  the  primary  lesion.    There  is  no  reason,  of  course  why 
the  cirrhotic  change  should  not  invade  a  lung  whose  bronchi  are 
dilated,  just  as  it  invades  one  in  which  the  bronchi  are  healthy  But 
m  the  cases  where  this  has  been  the  order  of  events,  the  amount  of 
condensation  and  induration  of  lung-tissue  is  far  greater  than  what  is 
otten  entailed  by  the  mere  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.    So  that,  altliouo-h 
tiiere  may  have  been  some  amount  of  pre-existing  bronchiectasis, 
Oirrhosis  afterwards  becomes  the  predominant  affection 

But  there  is  another  condition  of  the  lung,  known  for  the  most  part 
by  the  name^'  chronic  pneumonia,"  under  which  are  recorded  cases 
that  may  better  be  regarded  as  instances  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Luncr 
Much  uncertainty  and  confusion  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
former  term,  on  account  of  the  shifting  signification  which  has  been 
'?Dp\  P  ^      ''nf  But  the  perusal  of  Charcot's  memoir, 

.  De  la  Pneiimonie  Chromque,"  ^  and  of  the  account  given  by  Grisolle 
m  the  last  edition  of  his  work  "  De  la  Pneumonie,"  cannot  fail  to 
convince  the  reader  that  instead  of  referring  to  any  condition  of  lui  ° 
especiaHy  characterised  by  the  impaction  ?f  the  air-vesicles  with  a 
more  or  less  solid  accumulation  of  cells  or  cellular  dc^bris,  these  wn ters 
understand  this  name  to  imply  a  fibroid  infiltration  of  more  or  7ess  of 

Sacelf  ti.r^       ^'tf  substitution  of  a  tissue  of  this  kind  h  the 
place  ol  the  proper  substance  of  the  luncr 

Pathological  states  of  the  lung  very^imilar  to,  or  even  identical 

M^f^J^/  ]  °^  ^'^'^  tuhercular  infiltration  and  jelh,- 

hke  znfiltraiton.    The  tubercular  nature  of  these  morbid  states  was 

a  non-specific  chronic  pneumonia— a  view  wliicli  has  been  more  or  less 
adopted  since  his  time  by  succeeding  pathologists.   Andral  ^  described 

?^?-'^'?r6s;'*ilrrn     r  of.«^ales  to  females  in  his  obsei-vations 

1.U1.S.  Ih6se  1860.    Coiitaimiig  copious  references.  ^vauons, 

4  ^'r'^'''.^''^  ^'^  ^th  Edit.  1834,  p  256 

Alt.  '  I  neumonic  Chroiiique,"  Diet,  in  25  vols.  1842 
PrecLS  d'Anat.  Patholog.  tome  iii.  p.  517  ami  CliJfque  Medical,. 
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&,rcd,  a  yellow,  a  grey,  and  a  melanic  induration  of  the  lung,  which  seems 
to  represent  only  different  stages  and  varieties  of  a  fibroid  infiltration  of 
the  organ,  and  correspond  with  what  Hasse,^  Ilokitansky,''^  Forster,^  and 
other  German  pathologists  mean  by  interstitial  imcumonia  and  luru/en- 
induration.  Lebert*  also  described  a  hcpatisation  indur(^e,  and  &  hepati- 
sation  jaune;  whilst  Cruveilhier,''  referring  to  the  later  stages  of  the 
same  pathological  transformation,  spoke  of  a  phlegmasie  indur4e  and  an 
induration  melaniqw  ardois4e,  understanding  that  the  essence  of  these 
conditions  was  a  "metamorphose  fibreuse"  of  the  proper  lung-tissue. 
Addison^  also  described  two  of  the  sequences  of  acute  pneumonia  under 
the  names  albuminoid  induration  and  iron-grey  induration.  With 
regard  to  the  second  of  these  pathological  states,  this  undoubtedly 
corresponds  with  the  fibroid  induration  of  other  writers,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  Addison's  plates,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  two  conditions,  almost  suffices  to  show  that 
the  first  is  but  a  rarer  modification  of  the  second  pathological  state — 
into  which  it  often  seems  to  pass  by  insensible  gradations.   Dr.  Wilks  ^ 
also  describes  chronic  pneumonia  as  a  fibroid  induration  of  the  lung 
substance,  due  to  an  actual  new  growth  of  fibre-tissue  which  slowly 
increases  in  amount. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  agreement  between  the 
writers  I  have  named  (some  of  the  principal  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject),  concerning  the  essential  nature  of  the  con- 
dition which  often  goes  by  the  name  "  chronic  pneumonia."  When 
affecting  any  considerable  extent  of  the  lung  it  has  been  generally 
recognised  as  a  condition  of  great  rarity.  Charcot  imagined  that  at 
the  time  he  wrote  there  were  only  about  ten  or  twelve  cases  on  record, 
which  could  be  indubitably  regarded  as  examples  of  this  disease. 
GrisoUe,  also,  had  only  met  with  six  cases  during  his  long  experience. 
Both  these  writers  believe  that  this  state  of  the  lung  niay  be  the  almost 
immediate  sequence  of  an  ordinary  acute  pneumonia,  although  they 
think  that  at  other  times  it  is  chronic  from  the  first,  and  commences 
in  the  most  obscure  and  insidious  manner.  Both  these  writers  also, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  are  fully  satisfied  that 
the  minute  anatomical  characters  of  this  so-called  chronic  pneumoma 
are  esseutiaUy  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  indurated  tissue  sur- 
rounding vomica  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs.  I  need  only  add 
that  the  tissue- changes  in  these  cases  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
which  Dr.  Sutton  has  described  as  "  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  lung," 
and  that  such  a  change,  prevailing  to  a  wide  extent,  is  the  anatomical 
characteristic  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung. 

It  seems  to  me  expedient  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  name 
"  chronic  pneumonia,"  as  an  appellation  for  the  pathological  changes 

1  Patholog.  Anatomy  (Syd.  Soc.  Tranalatiou),  1846. 

2  Man.  of  Path.  Anat.  vol.  iv.  (Syd.  Soc.  Translation),  p.  60. 
a  Lehrb.  dcr  Patholog.  Anatom.  p.  296.    Jena,  1862. 

■*  Anat.  Patholog.  tome  i.  p.  648. 

0  Ibid.,  livTdison  xxxii.  p.  8  ;  and  Anat.  Patholog.  Gendr.  tome  iii.  p.  608. 

«  Guy's  llosp.  Reports,  1843,  p.  365.  ^  Lect.  on  Path.  Anat.  1859,  p.  236. 
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in  question.  This  seems  desirable  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1.  Any 
pathological  state  to  which  the  term  "  chronic  pneumonia  "  is  applied 
ought  to  be  characterised  by  anatomical  characters  similar  in  kind  to 
those  which  are  met  with  in  the  acute  condition — -conditions  which 
are  fulfilled  by  the  "chronic  lobular  pneumonias"  of  phthisical 
patients.  2.  Admitting  that  the  fibroid  overgrowth  and  substitution, 
which  has  been  hitherto  styled  "  chronic  pneumonia,"  is  sometimes  the 
direct  sequence  of  an  acute  pneumonia,  still  this  secondary  condition 
is  not  a  modified  persistence  of  the  old  state,  but  is  due  to  the  super- 
vention of  -an  entirely  new  and  different  process :  in  these  cases,  in 
fact,_we  have  to  do  with  a  sequence  to,  rather  than  with  a  chronic 
persistence  of,  the  original  malady.  3.  Although  such  a  pathological 
state  is  occasionally  the  direct  sequence  of  an  acute  inflammatory 
condition,  still  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  seems  to  be  due  to 
an  essentially  chronic  process — to  one  which  is  deficient  in  some  of 
the  most  important  characters  of  an  inflammatory  change,  and  which 
more  closely  resembles  a  mere  infiltrating  new  growth. 

The  term  "  interstitial  pneumonia  "  seems  to  be  almost  as  unsuitable 
as  that  of  "  chronic  pneumonia,"  as  an  appellation  for  the  fibroid  indu- 
rations in  question.  Whether  such  changes  are  met  with  in  the  lung, 
in  the  liver,  or  in  any  other  organ,  their  mode  of  initiation,  progress' 
and  mmute  anatomical  characters,  seem  to  be  essentially  similar! 
They  advance  insidiously,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  without  afford- 
ing the  least  clinical  evidence  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an 
inflammatory  disease ;  ^  and  when  the  organs  in  which  such  changes 
had  been  advancing  are  submitted  to  microscopical  examination,  there 
is  a  similar  absence  of  the  signs  of  an  inflammatoiy  process.  A  new 
growth  IS  met  with,  supplanting  the  proper  anatomical  elements  of 
the  part,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  more  suitable  to  speak  of  such 
a  process  as  an  inflammation  than  it  would  be  to  apply  the  same 
term  to  a  slowly  increasing  but  infiltrating  cancerous  growth 
_  The  more  partial  and  local  changes  might  simply  be  styled  "  fibroid 
indurations,"  reserving  the  term  "  Cirrhosis  "  for  the  more  extensive 
and  advanced  change,  when  it  affects  either  an  entire  lung  or  at  least 
one  lobe  of  the  organ. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  how  intimately  related 
Urrhosis  of  the  Lung  is,  not  only  to  bronchiectasis,  but  also  to  what 
has  been  hitherto  caUed  "  chronic  pneumonia."  It  will  not  be  so 
much  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  cases  of  which 
i  have  given  an  abstract  in  this  paper,  have  been  originaUy  recorded 
under  one  or  other  of  these  names.  No  sharp  lines  of  demarcation 
can  exist  between  fibroid  indurations  of  the  lung  ("chronic  nneu- 
moma    of  other  writers)  and  Cirrhosis,  because  they  are  n^erely 

a  lung,  would  it  h^ve  presented  anV  dSS  a  S^^^  examining  s«ch 

ti..ous  that  no  distinct  stages  o.  ^^^iJ:^:^^:^^ 
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different  degrees  of  one  and  the  same  pailiological  condition.  There- 
fore, one  or  two  of  tlie  cases  that  I  have  included  amongst  tlie  tliirty 
instances  of  the  disease  on  which  this  paper  is  based,  may  seem  doubt- 
fully entitled  to  the  latter  name ;  but  I  have  placed  them  in  tliis  series 
precisely  because  they  serve  to  indicate  this  relationship,  and  to  show 
what  are  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  which  we  are  now  describing. 

Since  diseases  have  no  distinct  and  independent  existence,  but  are 
merely  groups  of  symptoms,  or  of  pathological  changes,  which  tend  to 
repeat  themselves  with  varying  degrees  of  frequency,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  intermediate  conditions  should  at  times  present  them- 
selves. Our  nomenclature  and  classification  of  these  sets  of  symptoms, 
or  pathological  changes,  must  inevitably  be  more  definite  and  sharply 
defined  than  actual  facts  or  occurrences  would  warrant.  We  can  but 
seize  upon  certain  combinations  of  symptoms  or  changes  which  are 
apt  to  recur,  and  ticket  them  in  their  typical  condition,  as  so  many 
"  diseases ; "  though  in  doing  this  we  should  ever  recollect  that  the 
symptoms  or  changes  are  not  distinct  and  independent,  but  are 
variously  related  to,  and  miscible  with,  other  possible  combinations. 
With  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  diseases  enumerated  in 
our  nosologies  vary  immensely,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  frequency, 
but  also  in  respect  to  the  definiteness  of  character,  with  which  they 
tend  to  recur;  still,  one  must  regard  all  such  described  diseases  as 
little  better  than  rallying  points,  round  which  special  groups  of 
symptoms  or  changes  may  be  conveniently  ranged. 

The  disease  which  we  are  now  considering  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  it  can  only  be  arbitrarily  marked  off  from  the  fibroid  indu- 
rations of  smaller  extent,  out  of  which  it  is  developed.  Still,  a  certain 
set  of  symptoms  do  tend  to  recur  in  association  with  a  certain  set  of 
advanced  anatomical  changes,  and  these  have  been  ticketed  as  a 
disease  which  is  distinguished  by  characters  of  its  OAvn,  as  much 
clinical  as  anatomical.  On  these  grounds  Cii-rhosis  of  the  Lung  has 
the  same  right  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  disease,  that  many  others 
possess  whose  claim  to  a  place  in  our  nosologies  is  unquestioned. 

Tins  paper  is  essentially  based  upon  an  analysis  of  thirty  recorded 
cases  of  the  disease. 

One  of  these  cases  was  originally  reported  by  Sir  Dominic 
Corri'>-an;  one  has  been  taken  from  Dr.  Sutton's  paper;  and  two  others 
are  from'  M.  Charcot's  memoir,  "  De  la  Pneumonic  Chronique."  On 
the  other  hand,  seven  cases  have  been  included  which  had  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Bronchiectasis.^  One  of  these  was  re- 
corded by  Laennec  (though  quoted  by  Corrigan  as  an  instance  of 
Cirrhosis) ;  one  was  observed  by  Dr.  Stokes;  one  by  Dr.  Bright  and 
Dr.  Hughes ;2  two  are  from  M.  Barth's  memoir;  whilst  the  last  of  the 
cases  previously  recorded  imder  the  liead  of  Bronchiectasis,  has  been 

1  Those  arc  hero  recorded,  because  they  not  only  serve  to  sliow  tlio  intimate  and 
natural  relationship  existing  between  the  two  "diseases,"  but  also  because,  owing  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  morbid  changes  met  with,  they  have  almost  an  eiiiial 
title  to  be  ranked  under  citlier  head. 

*  Sec  Guy's  Hospital  Museum,  with  description  in  catalogue. 
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taken  from  MM.  Hcrarcl  and  Covnil's  recent  treatise.^  The  remaining 
nineteen  cases  of  wliicli  I  have  given  abstracts  were  recognised  as 
cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  and  sixteen  have  been  published  as 
such — fifteen  in  one  or  other  of  the  periodical  publications  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  one  in  Paris  during  the  present  year  (1867)  ^ 
by  M.  Jaccoud.  The  other  three  cases  have  not  been  hitherto  pub- 
lished :  one  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Gull  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
and  one  in  that  of  Dr.  Pollock  at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  and  to 
each  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  for  their 
kindness  in  placing  reports  at  my  disposal.  To  Dr.  AVilks  I  am  also 
much  indebted  for  granting  me  access  to,  with  permission  to  publish, 
the  records  of  a  case  which .  formerly  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr! 
Addison,  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

In  order  to  show  the  kind  and  range  of  variation  met  with  in 
different  cases,  I  have  deemed  it  most  advisable  to  give  a  tabular 
abstract  of  these  cases,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  use  for  future 
reference.    (See  p.  837.) 

■    Pathological    Anatomy.  —  Adhesions  of  the  pleural  surfaces, 
serving  to  unite  the  affected  lung  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  to 
the  diaphragm,  have  been  met  with  in  almost  every  case.    They  were 
reported  as  present  in  twenty- six  out  of  the  thirty  cases;  only  in  one 
case  (I.)  were  they  stated  not  to  exist,  whilst  in  the  remaining  three  the 
presence  or  absence  of  adhesions  was  not  noted.    Of  the  twenty-six 
cases  in  which  the  adhesions  are  described  as  existing,  they  were 
somewhat  loose  in  five,  but  firm,  tough,  and  often  even  cartilagi- 
nous in  consistence  in  the  twenty-two  other  cases.    In  nine  of  these 
the  adhesions  were  more  or  less  partial,  whilst  in  thirteen,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  number,  they  were  general,  and  the  lung  was  at 
the  same  time  usually  much  reduced  in  size.    Adhesions  between  the 
diseased  lung  and  the  pericardium  were  not  uncommon,  and  in  one 
case  the  posterior  surface  of  the  greatly  enlarged  opposite  lung  was 
also  united  to  the  diseased  organ.    Where  the  adhesions  were  weU 
developed  and  general,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  cut  the  lung  out 
of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  thorax ;  and  more  or  less  extensive 
plates  of  firm  fibro-cartilaginous-looking  material  were  found  coverino- 
a  ccrtain_  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  gradually  shading 
away  peripherally  into  an  ordinary  tough  fibrous  coating.    This  layer 
over  certain  parts  of  the  lung,  having  a  fibro-cartilaginous  appearance, 
may  be  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness — and  then  its  inner  strata  evi- 
dently correspond  in  situation  to  what  had  previously  been  proper  luno-- 
tissue.    In  only  one  case  (XXII.)  was  any  fluid  found,  and  in  this  the 
pleura  is  stated  to  have  been  nearly  one  inch  in  thickness-  whilst  in  a 
cavity  between  the  adhesions,  which  VN-ere  only  partial,  there  was  con 
tamed  nearly  a  quart  of  clear  serum.    The  lung  was,  moreover,  only 

'  De  la  Phthisic  Piilnioiiaire,  Paris,  1867. 

^  It  seems  only  right  to  state  that  this  paper  has  been  writtcu  iionrlv  +l„.nn  „  i 
half-ever  since  October  1867.    A  few  otLJ  cases  hat^  bc"n  ScSd'sSee'thl'S"' 
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as  large  as  a  man's  fist;  its  tissue  was  remarkably  hard,  and  its 
bronchi  were  not  dilated. 

The  size  of  the  lung,  in  the  more  recent  cases,  has  undergone  no 
appreciable  alteration ;  in  all  the  more  chronic  cases,  however,  it  has 
exhibited  a  variable  amount  of  shrinking.    This  is  often  very  con- 
siderable :  in  one  remarkable  case  (XXIll.)  it  was  scarcely  the  size  of 
a  man's  hand,  and  there  was  no  pleural  effusion  of  any  kind  (to  help 
to  bring  about  the  contraction),  similar  to  what  existed  in  the  other 
case  (XXIL),  in  which  the  size  of  the  lung  was  reduced  to  such  an 
extreme  degree.    All  intermediate  grades  are  to  be  met  with  between 
this  amount  of  contraction  and  the  normal  dimensions  of  the  organ. 
On  section,  it  is  often  seen  that  the  lobes  of  the  lung  are  firmly  con- 
nected together  by  a  dense  fibro-cartilaginous  material,  similar  to  what 
more  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  the  pleura  on  the  surface 
of  the  lung.    The  tissue  of  the  organ  varies  much  in  appearance  in 
different  cases,  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  progi-ess  which  the 
disease  may  have  made ;  and  also  to  the  varying  amount  of  black  pig- 
ment present,  and  to  the  number  and  mode  of  distribution  of  dilated 
bronchi  or  ulcerated  caverns  throughout  its  substance.  Occasionally, 
islets  of  healthy  lung-tissue  are  left  here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fibroid  induration.    The  disease  may  affect  only  one  lobe  (XV.),  the 
two  lobes  unequally,  or  the  whole  organ  pretty  uniformly  When 
existinf^  in  its  early  stages,  either  generally  or  partially  (ill.,  XiV.), 
the  nature  of  the  pathological  change  is  even  then  most  obvious  to  the 
naked  eye.    The  texture  of  the  lung  being  firm,  tough,  dense,  and 
incapable  of  being  broken  down  by  the  finger,  one  sees  a  smooth  or 
only  very  slightly  granular  surface  of  a  blackish  or  iron-grey  colour, 
intersected  in  aU  directions  by  white  bands  of  ligamentous-lookmg 
tissue  often  forming  a  sort  of  trabecular  network,  and  dotted  with 
white  circles  of  varying  sizes,  produced  by  the  cut  walls  of  the  thickened 
smaller  bronchial  tubes.    Very  often,  in  its  early  stages  this  invasion 
of  fibre-tissue  is  most  distinctly  seen  to  extend  inwards  from  a  greatly 
thickened  pleura.    For  continuous  with  it  may  be  seen  portions  ot 
luncr-tissue  which  have  been  completely  converted  into  a  fibro-carti- 
lacxinous-looking  material;  whilst  this  may  pass,  internally  into  a 
Se  1^^^^^^^^  t.exture^    StiU  further  internally  there 

is  a  trabecular  structure,  such  as  I  have  just  described,  the  white 
bands  of  which  become  narrower  and  narrower,  and  may  gradually 
fade  away  into  almost  unaltered  lung-tissue.  In  other  cases  where 
the  consolidation  spreads  from  different  centres  withm,  rather  than 
fromT  surLe  of 'the  organ,  the  fibroid  thickening  and  white  bands 
seem  to  radiate  principally  from  the  thickened  walls  of  the  bronchi. 
In  its  more  advanced  form,  almost  the  whole  organ,  or  large  parts 
of  it,  grate  under  the  knife  when  a  section  is  made,  cutting  more 
like  a  tendon  or  mass  of  fibro-cartilage  than  anything  approaching 
to  nomal  lung-tissue,  and  whole  tracts  of  it  may  m  this  later  stage 
Dresent  the  smooth  yellowish-white  appearance  ot  cut  tendon,  and  be 
almost  free  from  pigment  (IV.,  XXVII.)    As  the  fibroid  induration 
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advances,  air-cells  and  vessels  become  more  and  more  oWitci-ated ;  the 
lung-tissue  gradually  yields  less  and  less  fluid  when  squeezed,  and 
becomes  at  the  same  time  more  incompressible. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  changes  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
are  those  which  are  apparent  from  the  very  commencement  of  cases 
of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.     But  on  those  rarer  occasions  when  the 
cirrhotic  process  is  the  direct  sequence  of  an  acute  pneumonia,  the 
first  process  is  one  which  has  been  termed  induration  rouge  by 
Andral  and  other  writers.    We  have  an  instance  of  this  change  in 
the  case  (II.)  recorded  by  Dr.  Sutton,^  when,  on  section,  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  right  lung  was  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  interlobular  tissue 
appeared  to  have  undergone  an  increase.    Only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fluid  appeared  on  the  divided  surface,  and  the  tissue  did  not  easily 
break  down  under  the  finger.    The  whole  of  the  lower  half  of  this 
lung  was  solid,  firm,  and  somewhat  tough.   It  had  a  reddish-grey  colour, 
and  offered  some  amount  of  resistance  to  the  knife ;  whilst  it  sank  in 
water,  and  exuded  scarcely  any  fluid  on  pressure.    Here  the  lower  lobe 
was  evidently  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  than  the  upper, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left  lung  in  the  case  (V.)  of  M.  Legendre.    A  more  ad- 
vanced stage  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  child  (I.)  reported  by  Sir 
D.  Corrigan,  where  the  right  lung  was  solid,  non-crepitant,  greyish-red, 
tough,  and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  thickened  white  bands  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue— though  there  still  seemed  to  have  been  no  con- 
traction of  the  affected  organ.    But  in  the  case  (III.)  of  the  man 
observed  by  M.  Charcot,  who  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  acute 
pneumonia  about  four  months  before  his  death,  the  disease  seems 
to  have  made  rapid  strides,  and  presents  us  with  a  stiH  more  advanced 
phase.    The  whole  right  lung  was  pretty  equally  affected,  and  had 
undergone  an  evident  diminution  in  volume. 2    Its  tissue  was  so 
dense  that-  the  finger  could  not  penetrate  it,  and,  on  section,  it  resisted 
the  scalpel  like  fibro-cartilage.     The  three  lobes  were  seen  to  be 
firmly  united,  and  the  surface  of  the  section  was  smooth,  non-granu- 
lar,  greyish-Uue  marbled  with  Mack,  whilst  pale  ligamentous  partitions 
of  fibrous  tissue  subdivided  the  lung  in  all  directions,  and  formed 
a  minute  network. 

These  are  the  stages  by  which  the  Cirrhosis  that  supervenes  as  the 
sequence  of  an  acute  pneumonia  appears  gradually  to  approximate  to 
the  condition  of  the  lung  which  is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  more  chronic  process. 

In  only  one  out  of  the  thirty  cases  which  I  have  tabulated  is  there 

^  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  this  state  of  the  liinw  woo 
acute  pncmoma.    This  must  either  have  been  1  e  cL  or    L^rmusi  haS^''  f  7 
the  supervention  of  an  acute  fibroid  chan-e  without  the  existenep  ,f  n        •  *° 
Even  if  the  latter  alternative  were  truerthe  re"lts\%"ld  Lm  0 

e^^s.  s.ce  the  condition  of  this  lung  appears  to  agree  i:i^^r^:^S}: SZ^^ 
Mt  was  one-third  smaller  than  the  nVht  lunrr  which  wn«  Tinfni      1  • 
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any  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  even  a  small  quantity  of 
"tubercle"  in  the  cirrhosed  lung.  This  was  in  the  case  (I.I.)  of  M. 
Jaccoud,  when  a  very  small  quantity  of  crude  and  slightly  softened  ^ 
"  tubercle "  was  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  apex  of  the  lung 
affected.  In  three  other  cases,  however  (V.,  IX.,  XII.),  a  small  amount 
of  "  tubercle  "  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  non-cirrhosed  lung. 

But,  although  the  existence  of  "  tubercle  "  in  cases  of  Cirrhosis  seems 
to  be  a  perfectly  accidental  occurrence,  the  same  cannot  be  said  with 
reo-ard  to  the  presence  of  ulcerated  caverns  in  the  indurated  lung-sub- 
stance, since  these  have  been  met  with  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  cases.    Sometimes  these  caverns  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  slowly,  owing  to  the  molecular  disintegration  of  portions  of 
the  new  tissue  which  had  undergone  a  fatty  metamorphosis,  whilst  at 
other  times  they  have  originated  by  a  gangrenous  process,  as  occurred 
in  one  (XV.)  of  M.  Charcot's  cases.    Here,  one  of  the  excavations 
had  irregular  walls,  and  seemed  to  have  arisen  by  a  gangrenous 
process  about  two  months  previous  to  the  patient's  death;  whilst 
another  appeared  to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  forming,  and  was  repre- 
sented by  a  softened  patch  of  yellowish  tissue,  with  a  disagreeable, 
thouoh  not  gangrenous  odour.     In  a  case'  reported  by  Dr.  Mayne 
(VII),  the  patient  died  from  the  supervention  of  gangrene  m  the 
diseased  lung,  though  there  were  no  caverns.     Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  consolidated  organ  the  tissue  had  the  olive  or  purple  tint 
of  crancrrene  with  a  corresponding  odour.    In  all  the  recorded  cases, 
however,  in  which  caverns  existed  in  the  lung,  save  the  one  previously 
mentioned,  they  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  slower  process  of 
ulceration 'or  molecular  disintegration,  since  there  was  no  precedmg 
history  of  c^angrene.    In  two  cases  (IX.,  XVII.)  a  recent  coagulum  of 
blood  was  found  in  the  ulcerated  cavity;  in  one  (XXIII.)  the  cavity 
was  old  and  very  large,  being  4"  in  length  by  2f"  m  breadth ;  m  two 
CXIII  and  XVIII.)  the  cavities  were  smgle  and  small ;  m  one  (AAA.) 
there  was  ulceration  of  portions  of  the  walls  of  two  bronchial  dila- 
tations •  whilst  in  another  (XXIV.)  case  there  was  a  small  excavation 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  whose  nature  was  doubtful.    In  only  one 
of  these  cases  were  there  several  excavations  existing  m  the  same  kmg, 

and  that  was  in  Case  XVII.     ^      .  .      ,     .  ,  , 

In  addition  to  these  ulcerated  cavities— having  more  or  less  ragged 
walls  and  bounded  by  lung-tissue  rather  than  by  an  altered  mucous 
membrane— there  are  usually  found  other  cavities  and  enlarged  canals 
resulting  from  dilatations  of  the  bronchi.  These  are  not  commonly 
met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  such  as  have  been  hitherto 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  "chronic  pneumonia,"  and  they  are  by 
no  means  always  present,  even  when  the  disease  is  fully  established 
and  when  great  contraction  of  the  lung  has  taken  place. 

There  was  no  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  at  all  in  one-fifth  ^  of  the 

1  Even  tliis  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  merely  a  clicesy  patch  of  chronic 
lobular  pneumonia. 

2  Nos.  II.,  111.,  VI.,  X.,  XV.,  XXII. 
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thirty  cases  which  I  have  collected,  and  in  four  other  cases  ^  it  was 
present  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.    In  one-third  of  the  cases,  there- 
fore, it  has  been  either  altogether  absent,  or  else  an  insignificant 
feature  of  the  disease.    In  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  cases  it 
existed  to  a  variable  extent.    In  one  of  the  cases — that  of  a  child — 
where  the  amount  of  dilatation  was  extreme  (V.),  and  in  which,  more- 
over, the  fibroid  change  seems  to  have  advanced  upon  a  lung  whose 
bronchi  were  already  dilated,  it  was  a  most  typical  instance  of  what 
has  been  called  uniform  dilatation.     The  bronchi  were  found  to  be 
healthy  as  far  as  their  first  division,  but  beyond  this  point,  instead  of 
diminishing  at  the  successive  bifurcations,  they  preserved  the  same 
calibre  as  far  as  their  termination— and  in  some  jDlaces  the  diameter 
of  a  distal  brancli  was  even  greater  than  that  from  which  it  proceeded. 
At  their  extremities  there  was  a  simple  cul  de  sac,  and  no  .tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  an  ampulla.    The  mucous  membrane  was 
greyish-black,2  slightly  villous,  and  evidently  thickened.  In  two  other 
cases  recorded  by  Earth  (XXIX.,  XXX.)  and  occurring  in  adults,  in 
Avhich  the  amount  of  dilatation  was  extreme,  it  was  of  the  mixed  kind 
— consisting  _  partly  of  cylindrical  and  partly  of  spheroidal  dHata- 
tions.    But  m  these  two  cases  also  it  seems  most  probable,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  histories  of  the  patients,  that  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  had  existed  for  many  years  before  the  fibroid  change  made 
any  notable  advance  in  the  diseased  organs.^    The  mucous  membrane 
hmng  the  variously  dilated  bronchi  was  in  both  cases  smooth  dark 
red,  and  thickened.  In  only  one  other  case  (VIII.)  was  the  amount  of 
bronchial  dilatation  extreme.     Here  the  lower  lobe  of  the  affected 
lung  contained  an  extensive  series  of  bronchial  cavities  between  the 
size  of  a  fowl's  egg  and  that  of  a  sparrow,  some  of  which  were  partly 
filled  by  a  semi-solid  mucous  secretion.    In  Case  XXVI.  one  of  the 
cavities  was  as  large  as  an  apple,  and  in  No.  XXVII.  two  laro-e 
cavities— each  as  large  as  an  egg— were  the  only  ones  existing.  In 
other  instances  the  dilatations  were  much  smaller;  thus  in  Case  VII. 
a  vast  number  of  little  cavities  existed,  varying  in  size  between  that 
of  a  pea  and  a  marble,  and  all  full  of  a  muco-purulent  secretion  In 
other  cases  caverns,  varying  in  number,  and  of  all  sizes  between 
these  extremes,  were  encountered.     The  more  or  less  spheroidal 
cavities  were   almost  invariably  associated,  also,  with  cylindrical 
dilatations  of  the  tubes;  and  in  some  cases  the  rounded  enlaro-e- 
ments  were  decidedly  more  common  towards  the  periphery  of  fhe 
organ.    The  condition  of  the  membrane  lining  the  dilated  bronchi  has 
only  been  specified  m  twelve  cases  :  in  seven  of  these  it  was  dark  red 
congested  and  thickened  (and  in  two  of  them  even  velvety  or  slightly 

1  Nos.  XIII.,  XX.,  XXIII.,  XXV. 

-  Mo.st  probably  a  post-mortem  coloration. 

3  These  cases,  in  fact,  seem  to  me  to  belong  iust  as  mucli  to  thn  f  f  <.  t, 

ectasi.s"  (under  which  they  were  described  by  Barth)  as  To  hat  of  <«  P='  ,  °-  ^^r^"' 
included  them  here  simply  becau.se  they  serve  to  show  tho  i,  H  ,  Cni'liosis.  1  havo 
ship  that  occasionally  eiists  betw^n  the  two  d isca  o  "^^^  ''""^'''^^  '-^I'^tion- 
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villous),  whilst  in  the  five  others  it  was  rather  a  smooth,  dull,  or  glis- 
tening membrane.  In  none  of  the  cases  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  the  slightly  prominent  transverse  strife  which  are  so  often  met  with 
in  dilated  bronchi  according  to  Barth,  and  which  T  have  myself  seen 
extremely  well  developed  in  one  instance,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  an  enormous  extent  of  dilated  bronchi  had  quite  a  reti- 
culated aspect,  owing  to  the  thickening  of  transverse  and  longitudinal 
fibres  external  to  the  mucous  coat.^  The  bronchial  dilatations  are 
occasionally  empty,  though  they  are  generally  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pus  or  muco-pus,— this  being  often  thm,  but  at 
other  times  thick,  tenacious,  or  even  semi-solid  in  consistence,  owmg  to 
partial  inspissation.  This  fluid  may  be  blood-stained,^and  it  has  often 
a  peculiarly  stale,  disagreeable  odour,  amounting  in  some  instances 

even  to  foetidity.  ^      i  n 

In  two  cases  (XXVI.,  XXVII.)  there  were  emphysematous  bullae 
observed  on  some  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  diseased  lung  ;  in  one  they 
were  situated  on  the  upper  lobe,  and  in  the  other,  dilatations  the  size 
of  a  nut  skirted  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  lobe. 

Modifications  in  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  artery  of  the  diseased 
lung  have  been  noted  in  five  cases.    In  one  (XXIV.)  i^s  branches 
were  said  to  be  simply  dilated,  whilst  in  another  case  (XIII.),  observed 
bv  Dr  Wilks  he  thus  describes  its  condition :—"  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  very  much  diseased.   It  was,  in  the  first  place,  considerably 
dilated  the  branches  throughout  the  tissue  being  much  larger  than 
natural    The  coats  of  the  vessel  were  also  very  much  thickened,  and 
the  whole  under  surface  was  covered  with  atheromatous  deposit.  The 
vessel  in  fact  very  much  resembled  a  diseased  aorta.    Some  of  the 
smaUer  branches  were  entirely  obstructed  by  ante-mortem  coagula, 
as  were  also  some  of  the  pulmonary  veins.     In  the  mam  pulmonary 
vessel  there  (as  a  layer  of  fibrine  closely  adherent  to  the  wall,  and 
with  difiiculty  separable."     Of  the  remaining  three  cases,  in  one  (X.) 
the  -Dulmonary  artery  was  contracted  to  about  the  size  of  the  coronary 
arterv  whilst  within  it  was  a  mass  of  fibrine  which  occupied  the  entire 
course  of  the  artery  even  to  its  smaUer  branches,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  continuous  with  an  adherent  fibrinous  mass  m  the  nght  ventricle; 
in  another  (XII.)  the  pulmonary  artery  "  seemed  to  be  quite  con- 
tracted;"  and  ii!  the  fast  (XXII.)  the  vessel  f  ,^ 
undercrone  contraction,  but  to  have  been  complete  y  filled  with  finn 
laminated  colourless  fibrine  which  adhered  to  its  walls. 

In  four  cases  the  bronchial  glands  were  enlarged,  and  had  become 
more  or  less  indurated  from  a  fibroid  infiltration  of  their  texture 

In  only  four  2  out  of  the  thirty  cases  I  have  tabulated  was  theie  any 
fibroid  induration  of  the  opposite  lung,  and,  except  in  one  of  these 

1  After  describine  the  lininff  membrane  as  smooth  or  granular  generally  of  a  dark- 
red  tlur.  St  finest  iW^       thickened,  Barth  adds  :  '^M-s.ce  qm  tes  d^^^^^^^^ 
particulifer;3ment,  ce  sont  des  espJ^ces  de  stries  irr^gulitrement  '^"•'="1"  F'^^^" 

illus  oumoins  distinctement  sous  la  membrane  interne,  laquelle  se  continue  mamfestement 
avec  la  membrane  muqueu.se  dos  conduits  aeriens." — Loc.  cit.  p.  oil. 

2  Nos.  II.,  XIII.,  XXV.,  XXIX. 
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cases  (II.)  it  was  very  small  in  amount,  forming  only  two  or  three 
patches  In  abnost  every  case  the  lung  of  th?  opposite  sSe  wa. 
enlarged,  and  somet  mes  to  a  very  considerable  extent^Tbein- mosX 
soft  and  crepitant  throughout,  a^d  occasionally  emphVsematous  In 
inany  cases  it  extended  as  far  as  and  beyond^the  SL^e  border  of 
the  sternum,  and  m  one  caqp  rY  YTV  ^  v    t     ,^^1'^^-^''^  uoraer  oi 

were  those  characteristic  of  the  acute  broiiPh,-Ho        enlarged  lung 

frequentfy  found  beShe  ri if  rn^n^  ™'  "'™'™'''  '"^^^  was 
meit  sJmed  genera  to  betreate  ww'?^^^  '"'^  '^'^P'^"^- 
than  when  ti?  left  organ  was^  the  of'  .1'"'  i""8  ™V'^ected 
of  the  left  luncr  tends  tS  rait  tl,?  i  7  j  Cirrhosis 
(XII.)  reported  bv  Dr  Law  ?t  w-.  ^'^'^-^'^'^  remarkable  case 

clavicle.  In  no  less  than  ien  i"*?''  ™'"<=<l'ately  under  the  left 
or  less  l>ypertropl!r;rdira?arn°  f'  he' rSrt  Sef  o?  7^'^ 

In  one  casi  (X.)  it  w4  ftttT  and  i,   wo  TtT''''  '°  ''^  '""^^'^ 

ventricle  wai  hypertlltd  VxXI V  XXV  ',"7'"*  '"^^  "g'^t 
small  and  weak  l^AiV.,  XXV.)  the  left  was  said  to  be 

He  believed  that  chronic  catal^  rgivt'tse^ln^ 
from  the  bronchial  tubes  caused  in  i  <-    ""=!«ased  secretion 

them,  which  led  to  the  r  dSatatlon    The  dl  eT  T™^ 
sure  upon  the  surrounding  lung  fesue  tLn  Wl  ^  ''T"'"' 
condensation.  "      ^  to  its  collapse  and 

(J.)  Dr.  C.  J.  B,  Williams  ■  held  that  it  wa.  the  sequence  of  .  , 
■  The  Pathology  a„d  Di„„„,i,  „,  „■         ,  sequence  of  a  pleuro- 

.h^™  eo  the  ^'&„„>.„,12^1'L^^^^^^^^^^ 
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pneumonia.  His  words  were  :  "  In  pleuro-iDneumonia  the  lung  is 
inflamed,  and  at  the  same  time  compressed  by  an  effusion  in  the  sac 
of  the  pleura.  If  it  remains  long  in  this  state,  the  smaller  air-tubes 
and  cells  become  obliterated  by  the  adhesion  of  their  sides,  so  that 
when  the  liquid  is  removed  froni  the  pleura  they  will  not  expand  again 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  chest ;  but  the  large  and  middle-sized 
bronchi  are  not  obliterated  ;  they  bear  the  whole  force  of  the  inspired 
air,  and  become  consequently  dilated  by  it.  This  kind  of  dilatation  is 
usiially  conjoined  with  contraction  of  the  affected  side.  These  cases, 
although  not  very  uncommon,  were  first  noted  by  the  writer."  And 
in  a  note  to  a  subsequent  work  he  said :  "  Dr.  Corrigan  has  since 
described  cases  which  appear  to  be  similar,  although  he  has  given  the 
disease  the  name  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung." 

(c.)  Sir  D.  Corrigan  maintained  that  the  obliteration  of  the  air-ceUs 
and  condensation  °of  tissue  were  primary,  and  were  owing  to  the 
growth  throughout  the  organ  of  a  fibre-tissue  similar  to  that  existmg 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  was  a  secondary 
effect  due  partly  to  the  greater  stress  of  the  inspiratory  force,  and 
partly  to  the  traction,  in  different  directions,  exercised  upon  the  tubes 
by  the  contracting  fibre-tissue.  .  i  -, 

(d )  By  M.  GrisoUe,  M.  Charcot,  and  others,  what  may  be  considered 
the  early  stages  of  this  disease  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  results  of 
a  "  chronic  pneumonia,"  or  inflammation  of  the  lung-tissue. 

(e  )  Dr  Hughes  Bennett  seems  to  ignore  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  as  a 
substantive  disease,  and  to  maintain  that  all  cases  of  so-caUed  Cir- 
rhosis are,  in  reality,  instances  of  tubercular  disease  advancing  towards 
£1  cure 

Laennec's  theory  seems  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
production  of  such  a  disease  as  Cirrhosis.  And  with  regard  to  the 
second  theory— that  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams— it  cannot  be  considered 
to  apply  to  the  class  of  cases  to  which  Sir  D.  Corrigan  gave  the  name 
Ciritosis  of  the  Lung.  The  mode  of  origin  of  these  latter,  as  subse- 
quent examination  has  fully  shown,  is  entirely  different ;  the  con- 
traction of  the  lung  being  produced  quite  independently  of  the  com- 
pressing effects  of  an  effusion  into  the  pleura  _ 

AlthSuoh  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  is  quite  right  m  the  view  that  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  a  cirrhotic  process  is  associated  with 
"tubercle"  (chronic  lobular  pneumonia)  in  the  same  lung,  and  in  the 
opinion  that  this  combmation  may,  very  rarely,  terminate  m  a  result 
differing  but  slightly  from  what  may  be  produced  by  the  pure 
cirrhosing  process,  still,  what  has  been  already  said  fully  shows  hat  m 
many  cases  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  is  an  independent  affection,  having 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  presence  of  "  tubercle   m  the  organ._ 

The  relations  of  Cirrhosis  to  the  common  forms  of  Ihthisis  wm 
be  immediately  considered;  and  also  the  anatomical  affinities  be- 
tween the  tissue-changes  in  this  disease  and  those  which  characterise 
Tubercle.  The  real  relationship  existing  between  dilated  bronchi 
and  Cirrhosis,  will  also  be  carefully  considered.  These  questions  wiU  be 
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discussed  under  the  foUowiug  heads:-!.  The  Eelations  existing 
between  the  Cirrhosing  Process  and  Chronic  Lobular  Pneumonia 
Ihe  Anatomical  Atfinities  between  the  Early  Stages  of  Pibroid 
Indurations  and  Tubercle.  3.  The  Mode  of  Production  of  Dilatation  of 
the  LronclH  and  their  Eelations  to  sul-rounding  Induration  of  Tissue 
iLlr     V  '"^'t?^  ^'^'''"''^       Cirrhosing  Process  and  Chronic 

P  ..-^''""^''''t"?"  '^^^'^'^  ^  ^'^^^  forward  in  the 

last  section  seems  to  show  very  conclusively  that  the  cirrhosing  pro- 
cess as  it  invades  the  lungs  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 

atTot^em  tl?''""Y' '^".^^"^  organ^vhilst  other  contide  ! 
teTJ^T        T  J'''^      conclusively  that  its  occurrence  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  "  tubercular  diathesis."    In  four 
only  out  of  the  tlnrty  cases  of  Cirrhosis,  did  any  morbid  product 
which  the  observer  was  able  to  call    tubercie  "  exist^in  one  or  oXi  o 
the  lungs,  m  company  with  this  hbroid  conversion ;  and  even  S  these 
cases  the  amount  of  the  product  (which  most  pathologistl  now  con- 
si    i'ht  a'  ZT'f  T''       ^^"^^^^  Pneumonias  -)  was 
so  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  belief  that  its  presence  was  an 
accidental  rather  than  a  necessary  element  of  the  disease    Theit  7^ 
nothing  antagonistic  between  these  two  pathological  chan^^^^ 
eZ  i    l^'l™''     ^  doubt,  however,  that  elch  maraud  does 
exist  by  Itself    as  an  independent  affection,  although  tW  are  so 
frequently  combined  m  ordinary  cases  of  phthisis-which  dlLrLm 
oue  another  principally  in  respect  to  the  relative  piCrtion  and 
different  modes  of  distribution,  of  these  two  tissue^chrnT  In  ^  o 
portion  to  the  number  of  times  in  which  the  two  proSs  are 
with  m  combination,  however,  it  may  fairly  enouoirS  considered 
somewhat  exceptional  for  either  of  tlfem  to'exist,  t^\  fet7" 

The  facts  at  i3resent  known  seem  fuUv  to  estaWkli  iha  j  . 

nature  of  the  fibroid  ohange  met  .^^ria  cSJ^^  Thf  1 
PhthHiia  IS  now  generally  admitted  to  be  merely  a  .eneric  te™  .Zl^ 

Sa  ttS  ^t^ln^ir-n';-^^  r^d^lF?"?'' 

thelial  product  rwMe  mt^  ^T*'  ^P^" 

may  brU  do™ 

TJie«e  patclies,  of  the  sue  of  a  mustard  sZ  ntr    ^      f         lolnilar  pueumouia 
breaking  do.„  here  and  tliore  int^uZ^'^^^ X:^'^!!'  ''''  ''^''l''^'  y^^^^'A 
seucc  of  all  indurating  tissue.  cavities,  Mlnlst  there  may  be  a  singular  ab- 

In  tlicse  eases  the  amount  of  new  lihr,.  f  i«^-„„  ;  i 
amount^  howeve.  always  exists,  ™  in  ^[iSi^  IS  ri.^.:"""'"""-  ^'^^'^^ 
tion     Ihe  very  early  stages  of  the  fibre  over^rrowtl i  vv  1,  •        "-^  P>''ceptible  iiuhn'a- 
conduion,  do  not  produce  indurations  of  the  o"r«u  is  in  \"  l'""<^ipally  in  a  nuclear 

.)  "Jiicli  It  occurs. 

O    (a  'Ji 
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phthisis/  understanding  by  this  a  hnig  lillcd  with  products  after 
the  type  of  the  grey  granulation ;  or  a  pure  fibroid  phthisis,  such  as 
exists  in  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung On  the  other  hand,  any  two  of  these 
chano-es,  or  even  all  three  of  them,  may  co-exist  in  various  proportions 
in  one  or  both  lungs  of  the  same  individual,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
more  common  forms  of  phthisis.^ 

"When  an  extensive  process  of  fibroid  overgrowth  is  set  up  in  a 
luns,  around  or  intermixed  with  patches  of  lobular  pneumonia,  this 
tissue-change  may  invade  not  only  previously  healthy  portions  of 
luncT  but  also  those  which  are  filled  with  the  old  pneumonic  accu- 
muktions,  so  that,  at  a  later  stage,  portions  of  tissue  previously  widely 
dissimilar,  may  become  almost  indistinguishable  from  one  another.* 
And  in  this  sense,  so  far  as  the  two  processes  are  associated  m  the 
same  luno-  we  may  agree  with  Sir  D.  Corrigan,^  and  with  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennett,  when  they  maintain  that  the  process  of  Cirrhosis  has  a  cura- 
tive agency  in  many  cases  of  phthisis.        „    ,  .  t.-^  r 

2  The  Anatomical  Affinities  bettueen  the  Early  Stages  of  Fibroid  In- 
durations and  Tubercle.— ThQ  process  of  fibroid  substitution  charac- 
terisincr  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  advances  by  two  or  more  successive 
histoloR-ical  stages.  This  seems  to  hold  good  of  fibroid  substitution 
in  whatever  organ  it  may  occur- whether  arising  in  the  brain  or  spmal 
cord  in  the  kidney,  in  the  liver,  or  in  the  lung.  In  aU  these  situations 
it  appears  to  commence  by  an  excessive  growth  and  multiplication  ot 
nuclei  in  the  part  affected.  These  nuclei  ^  are  not  necessaiily  fusi- 
form but  are  far  more  frequently  round  or  oval,  about  "^„i  ^" 
meter,  containing  no  distinct  nucleolus,  but  only  a  few  gramiles.  They 
are  interspersed  with  a  few  fine  fibres  so  as  to  form  a  fibro-nuclear 
stroma  These  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  first  stage  of  fibroid 
substitution,  and  though,  even  at  this  early  stage,  the  nuclear  tissue 

1  If  indeed  sucli  an  affection  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  fomi  of  phthisis,  since 
t1in«P  mifferino-  from  it  usually  die  before  destruction  of  lung  ensues 
'^"^l^:CTlLoi  mlan  that  absolutely  no  trace  of  chronic  lobukr  P"e~ 
but  rather  that  in  the  typical  cases,  this  is  reduced  to  a  mimmum.  A  micio- 
^eonfAl  cxiiS^^^^^^^  often  show  a  minute  amount  of  such  tissue  changes  eyen  where 
scopical  cxammatiou  ma^  o  x  impossible  that  any  one  portion  of  lung- 

(clinical  ooc,  .  '„  •"  .  ireful  study  of  his  very  able  report,  1  entirely 

are  here  ranged  under  the  head  ot  Liiuiosis  ox  xm  j^mit,.  .      •  ■  -  i  :  rather 

instance  of  Cirrhosis  in  which  cheesy  patches  of  lobular  —^'^.^^^^^'^^^ 
larger  quantity  than  in  any  of  those  which  I  haye  brought  f°f.f ^^^^^^^ 
likely,  howeyer,  to  occur  in  some  cases  than  such  a  combination  ?  ™^«|'XuMft^^ 
distinct  constitutional  tendency  I  cannot  help  considering  to.  be  moic  than  doubtful. 
(See  p.  832.')  .  , 

"  This  .sul)ject  will  be  again  alluded  to  in  the  section  on  htiology. 
Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.  Dec.  15,  1857.  ,  ,    ,  . 

«  ]„  later  st'.ges,  when  some  of  them  undergo  a  fatty  change,  the  iiuolo  become  en- 
liirgtM',  and  assiniie  the  funn  of  cells  reseinliliiig  "grauubitmn  corpuscles. 
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may  have  supplanted  the  proper  elements  of  the  organ  in  some  parts, 
this  as  a  whole  is  not  found  to  liave  undergone  any  contraction  or 
dimiuntion  in  bulk.^    But  gradually  the  nuclei  disappear,  and  where 
the  change  is  older,  actual  fibre  tissue  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
parent.   As  this  is  developed  contraction  in  bulk  commences,  and 
induration  of  the  organ  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.  In  the  lunos 
this  nuclear  overgrowth  seems  to  commence  either  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  waUs  of  the  bronchi 
and  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  that  lying  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
lobules  of  the  lung,  or  m  that  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pleura  Or 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  new  growth  may 
originate  in  a  hyperplasia  of  certain  masses  of  adenoid  or  lymphatic 
tissue  m  these  situations,  which,  from  the  researches  of  Dr  Sander- 
son- would  seem  to  be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  healthy 
organ     From  any,  or  aU  of  these  situations,  the  nuclear  and  fibrous 
growth  spreads  m  various  directions- gradually  obliterating  the  air- 
ce  Is,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  substi- 
tutmg  Itself  m  their  place.  This  is  what  occurs  when  fibroid  indurations 
alone  advance  m  a  chronic  manner,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated  the 
tissue-changes  are  identically  the  same  when  induration  is  ^raduallv 
set  up  round  a  cavern  existing  in  a  phthisical  lung.    Now  as  I  have 
also  previously  stated,  this  induration  was  originaUy  described  bv 
Laennec  as  due  to  what  he  called  " grey  tubercular  injiltration,"  thouoh 
Chomel  and  succeeding  pathologists  denied  its  tubercular  nature  aSd 
considered  It  to  be  a  non-specific  result  of  chronic  inflammation  ' 

J^rom  a  histological  point  of  view,  however,  there  is  now  much  more 
to  be  said  m  support  of  this  nomenclature  than  was  admitted  by 
many  of  Laennec s  successors;  though  their  inability  to  perceive  the 
relationship  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  thouoh  this  has  onlv 
come  out  strongly  since  the  date  of  the^enunciatiorof  m!4y  of 
Laennec  s  views  as  to  the  constitution  and  nature  of  -  tubercle  "  and 

too  extensive  use  of  the  terms  "adenoid"  or  "]vmnlv,+;n  "  r       <^ounnJ     1868.  Ihe 
able.    Even  if  it  be  true  that  in  all  or  some  rnC«  f  t        'Tj-  "^"^ 
speaking  take  their  origin  as  hy  erpksias  of  reaT  tbn  f.^""'^'^  ^'"^ 
phatictLue,  still,  in  a  very  £e  J  ^Ls^^^^  ^y^"" 

characters  ^together,  and  becomes  iTlLnM^^  theso 
''adenoid"  or 'qvn.pUic''Ssr  thns  c.i;  n^^^^^  hbroid  growth.     What  M-as 

tissne,  10  which  the  llrn.er  names  are  o  t  rger^ltpH  ^bk  tL r^^^^  '  ^'^T^ 
inconvenience  of  even  graver  ininurt     New  viPwT,..  i  ■        ,  '^o^'^ver,  another 

cle,  of  such  a  kind  that,  aftei  a^  me  ?ho  e  who  Z^^^'^'T'^  concerning  tuber- 
pelled  to  look  upon  all  chronic  indurations  as  ''  ubem   ,   "  ^••'^^'l^  ^'^^^ 
in  fact,  become  a  tubercular  uffection.    ¥his  resnU  ^^^^^^^  ^m-hosis  of  the  liver  will, 

I  on  of  the  non-specific  nature  of  the  new  ^awt  1  '  avoided  by  tlie  recogni- 

tlu.  rodent  ani„.als.    If  we  cea.so  to  cuirthir i  cw  grow^^  -•tificuUly  imh.ced  in 

notlmig  ;  if  we  persist,  another  almost  liopeloss  c£on    iU  be  inT  ? 
logy,    (bee  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  ei  titled  "  Ji.  onf  rI        "^^^^^"ced  into  patho- 
iu  Kdin.  Med.  Jouru.  1869,  p.  387.)  *  Researches  on  Tuberculosis," 
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since  pathologists  have  begun  to  recognise  the  fact  that,  if  the  word 
"tubercle"  is  to  be  preservecU  at  all,  the  grey  granulation  of  Acute 
Tuberculosis  must  be  considered  as  its  type.    This  alone  of  all  the 
morbid  products  which  have  been  so  named  lias  a  definite  constitution 
in  whatever  organ  of  the  body  it  may  be  encountered  ;  whilst  tlie  so- 
called  "crude  tubercle,"  and  cheesy  products  generally,  may  have  had 
the  most  diverse  origin  in  different  cases,  and  are  always  nothing  but 
the  dead  and  impacted  remains  of  various  secretions  and  tissues.  An 
examination  of  very  thin  transverse  sections  of  grey  gi^anulations  in 
the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  suffices  to  convince 
one  that  its  structure— closely  allied  to  that  of  lymphatic  tissue- 
is  always  that  of  a  small  fibro-nuclear  tumour  infiltrating  and  sup- 
planting the  normal  tissues  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  found.  _  But, 
further,°it  seems  to  me  that  the  structure  of  tubercle  is  almost  nidis- 
tino-uis'bable  from  that  of  the  tissue  existing  in  the  first  stage  of  that 
state  which  I  have  just  been  describing- hitherto  known  by  the 
various  names  of  "  grey  tubercular  infiltration,"  "  chronic  pneumonia, 
or  "  fibroid  degeneration."    There  are  in  each  case  tiie  same  round 
and  oval  nuclei  or  embryo-cells,  imbedded  in  a  fine  and  somewhat 
scanty  fibrous  stioma.    This  resemblance  only  exists,  however,  be- 
tween one  temporary  stage  of  the  process  of  fibroid  substitution,  and 
the  grey  iTranulation.^    Tubercle  seems  to  be  the  mark  or  index  ot  a 
creneral  constitutional  disease,  and  how  long  the  grey  granulation  may 
?emain  as  such,  or  what  may  be  the  degree  of  frequency  with  which  it 
undergoes  changes,  are  questions  to  which  we  are  unable  to  give  very 
satisfactory  answers.    Although  fibroid  induration  may,  on  the  other 
hand  owe  its  origin  partly  to  a  constitutional  cause,  it  seems  much 
more  dependent  upon  special  local  conditions  operating  m  the  organ 
or  part  in  which  it  is  set  up ;  then  again,  it  exists  not  only  m  minute 
patches,  but  spreads  over  considerable  areas,  and  advances  through 
stages  of  development  which  are  well  known  and  pretty  constant.-> 

1  For  mv  own  part,  I  think  that  pathological  science  would  gain  much  if  this  word 
.jTZ  Zllous  assooiations,'as  to  specificity  which  xts  use  s™ 
entail,  coidd  he  entirely  forgotten,  save  as  errors  of  tlie  past.  things  mi„Ut  leceive 

l  \\  T,  f:1R^  •  "T,p<;  granulations  pulmonaires  de  Baylo  ne  sont  m  un  tissu  acuaeniei 
;;/,LS  Umm'l'ilTpeS^     10  premier  degrLlu  ^^^ZZ^:^:^ 
MM.  Laennec  et  Louis,  mais  qu'ellcs  consistent  dans  1         ^^^^l^^^^J'^^^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
....  Or,  ce  qui  arrive  a  un  lohe  dans  sa  totali  e  pent  aussi  auiyei  ^  '^^^^ 
cules  ;  la  osion  est  seulement  moins  etcnduc  ;  mais  dn  rcste  sa  i?«t"ve  st  la 

It  seems  the  so-called  "artificial  tubercle"  in  the  rodent 
characters  have  now  been  fully  revealed  by  the  admirable  researches  of  ^J^"  «^soii  u^^^^ 
Wilson  Fox,  and  others,  is  less  allied  to  tubercle  (as  occurrmg  in  a.nitc  tul.euiilos..sn^^^^^^^ 
to  some  more  local  manifestation,  such  as  that  which  characterises  ti^ici c-iu.u  pei uo- 
nitis."  All  these  morbid  products  are,  however,  as  I  think,  more  aku.  to  those  o^J.^nxu 
cirrhosis.  In  acute  tuberculosis,  as  it  occurs  in  the  human  subject,  the  grcj  gianui.i- 
tions  appear  to  develop  almost  if  not  quite  sirauitaiioously  m  meninges,  lungs,  uvti,  ao. 
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Wliere  the  process  of  fibroid  substitution  is  advancing  in  a  lung, 
there  appears  to  be  not  only  an  increased  growth  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  lymphatic  elements,  but  also  a  rapid  formation  of  epithelial 
products,  as  evinced  by  the  number  of  cast-off  and  fattily  degenerated 
cells  of  this  kind  which  are  seen  within  the  air-vesicles.    These  are 
always  to  be  seen  in  places  where  the  fibro-nuclear  growth  has  not  com- 
pletely invaded  the  tissue,  though  after  a  time  they  appear  to  be  stifled, 
and  stamped  out  as  it  were,  by  the  superior  energy  in  growth  of  the 
advancing  fibre-tissue.    This,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  lung,  that  a  morbid  change  is  rarely  or  never 
absolutely  restricted  to  one  tissue.    The  change  originates  and  is  pre- 
dominant in  one,  whilst  it  extends  to  and  may  be  only  more  or  less 
slightly  developed  in  the  other.    The  nutrition  of  tlie  organ,  or  of  parts 
of  it,  may  be  generally  deranged,  but  the  stress  of  the  disorder  falls  in 
one  case  principally  upon  the  vascular  province  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  in  another  upon  that  of  the  bronchial  arteries  :  thus  a  bronchitis 
or  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  may  be  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of 
fibroid  induration,  and  an  advancing  fibroid  change  is  often  mixed  up 
with  an  increased  growth  and  shedding  of  epithelial  elements  from 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Such  being  the  anatomical  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  these 
various  tissue  changes,  in  what  light  should  we  regard  the  one  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned— that  which  has  been  spoken  of  succes- 
sively under  the  names  of  grey  tubercular  infiltration,  chronic  pneu- 
monia, and  fibroid  induration  or  degeneration  ?  That  it  is  tubercular, 
or  m  any  way  an  essential  appanage  of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  may' 
I  think,  at-oncebe  dismissed  from  consideration,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  this  yiew}    Is  it  then  an  inflammatory  change,  or  one  par- 

In  acute  cirrhosis  in  the  hitman  subject  there  is  often  a  slight  tendency  to  extension 
ot  the  process  to  other  organs,  and  this  tendency  becomes  more  marlced  and  constant 
m  the  rodent  animals,  though  the  spread  to  other  organs  is  distinctly  successive,  and 
seems  to  take  place  by  actual  local  contaminations.    The  frequency  of  cheesy  degenera- 
tions in  t.he  infaltratmg  patches  of  "  artificial  tubercle  "  is  probably  referrible  in  the  main 
to  their  rapid  giwth,  and  the  instability  of  tissue  elements  which  this  usually  entails 
_     When  the  above  passage  was  written,  I  could  speak  thus  confidently  ;  now  however 
since  the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  others,  upon 
the    Artificial  Production  of  Tubercle,"  pathological  doctrines  show  signs  of  under  "o^n^ 
some  modification.  _  In  the  article  before  referred  to,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Journ   1869°  Br 
Sandersons  view  is  most  clearly  stated.    It  comes  out  in  this  form  :  "Tubercles  are 
W  Z  1  =  •  ••  •  progresses,  not  by  continuous  growth,  bi? 

by  the  dLstribution  or  dispersion  of  infective  material  from  one  point. "    For  the  develw- 

<Tencv    2  A "irS  7"  f^-'^'^-^Ssarene..ssarjLl.  A  constitution"  X 

(lency,  2.  A  local  irritation;  and  .3.  A  process  of  infection.  Referring  to  the  latter 
Dr.  Sanderson  .says  :  "The  word  designates  the  fact  that  wherever  a  chro^nic  indur S 
due  to  cyvercrmodedcorp^csculation,  exists  in  any  organ,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  s  S 

.roccsses  f  «e>v-here  '    Dr.  Sanderson  would  apply  these  views  even  to  tl  e  ^ck  of  x 
sion  of     the  .so-called  infiltrated  forms  of  induration  "  met  with  in  ordinarv  cases  of 
phthisis  ;  and  he  would,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  apply  it  to  infi  tra  ng Suction 

of  c,rrho.sis  processes)  generally,  because  they  are  almott  always  cl  aSi- se  W 
overcrowded  corpusculation "  in  the  part.     Thus  the  iiresP  if-  t^nulnlr  ^ 
pathologists,  is  to  consider  that  all  mmtv^tiJ  lZ-^^^  T''' 
process  of  infection,  and  ti>e  logical  outcome  o^ho  r    o  •  i  cs  7  1'^  1  -l^!^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
indurations  arc  tubercular  in  nature.    The  chronic  i  o"^  belief  tiiat  such 

tiu.s  be  transmuted  into  "tubercular"  allcctiZ:  ^T^^^^SSJ^'^ 
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taking  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  degeneration?  To  Dr.  llandfield 
Jones  the  merit  is  due  of  having  first  fully  pointed  out^  the  essential 
similarity  of  these  indurating  processes  in  various  organs  of  the  body 
(all  of  which  had  been  previously  spoken  of  as  effects  of  "  chronic 
inflammation  "),  of  having  shown  that  in  all  alike  the  essential  nature 
of  the  change  is  an  hyperplasia  or  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  part,  and  for  ably  insisting  that  the  process  by  which  this  was 
brought  about  was  one  totally  distinct  from  what  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood by  the  word  inflammation.  He  held  that  they  were  effected,  in 
fact,  by  a  process  substantially  different — by  one  which  was  slow  and 
chronic  from  the  first,  and  which  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  an  infiltrating  new  growth  spreads.^  It  seems  to  me, 
also,  that  the  word  inflammation  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  changes 
by  which  these  effects  are  brought  about.  In  inflammation  we  almost 
invariably  find  an  accelerated  formative  process  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  elements  of  an  unstable  composition,  such  as  quickly  dege- 
nerate and  decay — a  process  of  necrobiosis  or  destruction  in  fact  goes 
on  simultaneously  with  one  of  formative  increase — whilst  in  the  pro- 
cess which  results  in  the  production  of  fibroid  indurations,  there  is 
principally  an  increased  formative  stimulus  by  which  an  overgrowth 
of  connective  tissue  or  lymphatic  elements  takes  place.  The  necro- 
biotic  process,  however,  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  since  the  new- 
formed  elements  persist  as  a  developing  fibroid  growth.  Thus,  whilst 
the  change  differs  materially  from  inflammation,  so  also  does  it  differ 
from  a  degeneration.  The  proper  tissues  of  the  part  are  not  merely 
degenerated  and  structurally  spoiled,  they  are  actually  killed,  and  dis- 
appear before  a  new  fibro-nuclear  tissue  which  supplants  them.  So 
that  we  have  the  increased  formative  energy  of  an  inflammatory  process 
without  its  unstable  products ;  and  we  have  the  functional  degrada- 
tion characteristic  of  a  degeneration — though  this  results  not  from 
mere  spoiling  of  texture,  but  rather  from  the  complete  substitution 
of  a  tissue  of  a  lower  grade  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  proper  to  the 
part.  Surely  in  this  fibroid  hyperplasia,  or  fibroid  substitution,  as  I 
think  we  should  term  it,  we  have  a  process  strictly  intermediate  in 
kind  between  inflammation  on  the  one  hand,  and  degeneration  on  the 
other — it  is  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  from  wliich  the  other  two  pro- 
cesses may  be  considered  as  divergences  in  opposite  directions.^ 

3.  The  Mode  of  Production  of  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi,^  and  their 
Relations  to  surrounding  Induration  of  Tissue  — opinions  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  mechanism  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  have  been 
most  various  since  the  subject  was  first  introduced  by  Laennec.  His 
theory  was,  that  bronchial  dilatation  was  one  of  the  effects  of  chronic 

which  characterise  them  iu  their  early  stages  would  be  even  more  likely  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  new  "specific  product,"  if  it  is  to  receive  the  name  of  "adenoid"  tissue. 

1  Brit,  and  For.  llev.  185-1.  Tliis,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  the  opinion  wliich  was  sub- 
sequently expressed  by  Dr.  Wilks.  -  Loc.  cit.  p.  315. 

»  The  phrase  "  fibroid  substitution"  will  not  be  applicable  to  all  instances  of  the  kind 
of  change  alluded  to,  since,  whore  it. occurs  in  some  of  the  fibrous  membranes,  such  as 
tiie  arachnoid,  there  is  no  substitution,  but  only  an  increase  or  hyperplasia  of  the  part. 
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bronchial  catarrh— that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  accumulation  and 
stagnation  of  mucus  in  the  inflamed  tubes,  and  that  the  ddatations,  by 
the  pressure  they  exercised,  led  to  the  collapse  and  consolidation  of 
the  surroundhig  lung  tissue.    Andral's  views^  were  also  somewhat 
unsatisfactory.    He  recognised  three  forms  of  dilatation :  one  species, 
with  thin  walls,  he  believed  was  produced  after  the  manner  stated  by 
Laennec,  whilst  two  others  he  attributes  to  hypertrophy  of  the  bron- 
chial walls,  though  he  does  not  explain  how  the  modification  in  texture 
is  to  bring  about  the  alteration  in  calibre  of  the  tubes.    Dr.  Stokes  ^ 
believed  bronchitis  to  be  in  all  cases  the  primary  cause  of  the  dilata- 
tions, inasmuch  as  this  leads  to  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  longitudinal 
contractile  fibres  of  the  bronchi,  and  also  to  paralysis  of  the"  circular 
muscular  fibres.    He  thought  also  that  the  epithelial  ciliary  action 
ceased,  and  thus  permitted  the  accumulation  of  mucus,  which  (in 
conjunction  with  the  other  causes  mentioned)  tended  to  bring  about  a 
dilatation  of  the  tubes,  under  the  straining  influence  of  forced  inspi- 
rations, during  repeated  attacks  of  coughing.    Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williarns^ 
also  laid  great  stress  upon  the  influence  of  inflammation  in  brinoiuo- 
about  alterations  in  the  texture  of  the  tubes,  by  which  their  elasticity 
and  power  of  resistance  was  impaired— so  that  they  more  easily 
yielded  to  pressure  during  the  act  of  coughing.    This  was  his  theory 
as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  bronchial  dila- 
tation—those which  exist  without  great  induration  of  the  surroundiuff 
lung  texture.    Where  extreme  induration  was  also  present  howeve? 
he  gave  the  explanation  which  has  been  quoted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  section.    (See  p.  818). 

Very  shortly  afterwards  Sir  D.  Corrigan^  published  his  explanation 
ot  the  production  of  bronchial  dilatation,  as  met  with  in  the  class 
of  cases  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Cirrhosis  of  the  Luna  This 
must  be  given   m   his  own  words.     He  says:    "The  dilatation 
ot  the  bronchial  tubes  is  partly  oM'ing  to  the  contractile  process 
going  on  m  the  tissue  of  the  lung-partly  to  the  expansive  action 
ol  the  parieties  of  the  chest  m  the  act  of  inspiration 
If  there  were  but  one  bronchial  tube  with  contracting  fibro-cellular 
tissue  placed  around  it,  then  the  contracting  tissue  would  as  in 
the  instance  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  or  rectum,  cause  harrow- 
ing of  the  tube;  but  when  there  is,  as  in  the  lung,  a  nmnber  of 
bronchial  tubes,  and  the  contracting  tissue  not  placed  around  the 
tubes,  but  occupying  the  intervals  between  the  tubes    then  the 
slow  contraction  of  this  tissue  will  tend  to  draw  the 'parietes  of 
one  tube  towards  the  parietes  of  another,  and  neces"win 
dilate  them.     He  also  says:  ^n  proportion  as  the  contraction 
of  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  obliterates  the  small  aiivyesLles  and 
these_  contracting  fibres,  like  so  many  strincrs  extendi  Von.  fl 
root  in  all  directions,  tend  to  contractor  draw  hf  Uielsue  of  Z 

1  Precis  d'Anat.  Patholog.  tome  ii.  p.  496 

2  Diaposis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Chest.    Dublin  1837 

Pathol,  and  D.agn.  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1840,  p  oi".       ^  Loc.  cit.  p.  270. 
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lull",  obliterating  its  small  air-tubes  and  its  blood-vessels,  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes  dilate  to  supply  tlie  place  thus  left,  until,  when  the 
disease  has  reached  its  last  stage,  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  diminished  to 
a  very  small  size,  presents  no  longer  any  permeable  air-vesicles, 
but  a  dense  fibre- cellular  or  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue  with  its  fibres 
radiating  in  every  direction,  through  the  second  and  third  sized 
bronchial  tubes,  dilated  into  cells,  or  ending  in  culs  de  sac,  of  every 
variety  of  size." 

Eokitansky^  adopted  Dr.  Stokes's  view  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction  of  the  uncomplicated  form  of  bronchial  dilatation:  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  result  of  obstructive  bronchitis  in  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  bronchi  beyond  those  which  become  dilated.  "It 
is  produced,"  he  says,  "by  the  hindrance  which  is  presented  to 
the  free  ingress  of  the  inspired  air,  and  is  proportional   to  the 
difdculty  of  breathing,  and  the  prolonged  length  of  each  individual 
inspiration,  and  is  especially  developed  in  and  about  the  perfectly 
impermeable  bronchial  tubes.     The  parenchyma  suiTOunding  this 
portion  of  the  bronchial  system  collapses,  and  this  produces  a  space 
which  becomes  filled  by  the  dilating  bronchus.    The  dilatation  thus 
lies  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  in  a  collapsed,  and  apparently 
compressed,  portion  of  the  parenchyma;  hence  the  latter  appears  to 
be  the  primary  anomaly,  and  the  bronchial  dilatation  merely  a 
resulting  and  consecutive  morbid  change."    The  opinions  expressed 
by  Dr.  Gairdner  ^  were  very  different,  and  are  as  follows  : — "  The  con- 
clusions to  which  I  have  been  led  by  this  survey  is,  that  almost  all 
the  so-called  bronchial  dilatations,  and  all  those  presenting  the  abrupt 
sacculated  character  here  referred  to,  are  in  fact  the  result  of  ulcerative 
excavations  of  the  lung  communicating  with  the  bronchi."  _  He  then 
adds  :  "  The  usual  origin  of  bronchial  dilatations  is  in  cavities  formed 
in  atrophied  lungs,  in  consequence  of  bronchitis  or  tubercle,^  and  after- 
wards expanded  beyond  their  original  dimensions  by  the  inspiratory 
force."    Dr.  Peacock ^  thinks  Sir  D.  Corrigan's  views  unsatisfactory,  but 
he  says,  in  reference  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Gairdner : 
"  I  believe  both  to  be  correct  in  some  cases,  and  that  by  one  or  other 
of  the  modes  mentioned  by  these  writers  all  the  various  forms  of  so- 
called  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  are  observed  may  be 
explained"     M  Earth*  believes  to  a  certain  extent  m  the  views 
advanced  by  Stokes,  and  also  partly  in  those  of  Corrigan— to  the 
effect  that  condensation  of  tissues  usually  precedes  the  bronchiectasis. 
He  also  attributes  an  influence  to  firm  pleuritic  adhesions  when  com- 
bined with  a  shrinking  of  lung-tissue,  and  to  the  pressure  exercised 
by  retained  and  heated  air  which  has  been  forcibly  drawn,  through 
accumulated  mucus,  into  certain  bronchi. 

Lebert'^  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  Stokes,  though  he  thinks  the 

1  Pathol.  Anat.  (Syd.  Soc.  Trans.). 

2  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  xiii.,  1851,  pp.  248,  249. 
Ibid,  Ai)ril  185.5,  p.  285.  ■*  Loc.  cit.  p.  517. 

"  Anat,  Fatholog.  torac  i.  p.  620. 
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weakness  of  the  bronchial  walls  is  nltimately  dependent  rather  upon 
a  disturbance  in  their  innervation  than  upon  an  inllammatory  state. 
Quite  recently,  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  i  has  objected  to  the  theory  of 
Stokes,  urging  tliat  if  bronchiectasis  depended  simply  on  bronchitis, 
it  would  necessarily  be  much  more  frequent  than  it  is.    He  thinks 
that  Lebert's  doctrine  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  opposed  to 
known  facts,  and  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  own 
observations:—"!.  That  the  essential  element  of  bronchiectasis  is 
atrophy  of  the  bronchial  wall,  that  the  cause  of  such  atrophy  is 
not  yet  ascertained,  but  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  constitu- 
tional pecuKarities.     2.   That  the  walls   being   so   thinned  and 
weakened,  readily  yield  to  the  pressure  of  air,  it  may  be  in  deep  and 
sudden  inspirations  or  during  violent  muscular  exertions,  certainly  in 
the  sudden  expiratory  effort  made  while  the  glottis  is  closed  in  the 
act  of  coughing.    3.  The  enfeebled  and  dilated  condition  of  the 
bronchi  favours  the  accumulation  of  the  mucus  secreted  by  the 
bronchial  membrane.    4.  That  the  mucus  accumulating  and  under- 
going decomposition  in  the  dilatations,  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
brane,_  leads  to  inflammation,  and  the  formation  of  villous  processes 
Irom  it,  to  the  formation  of  increased  connective  tissue  in  the  walls 
to  irritation  of  the  cartilages,  and  frequently  to  consolidation  of  the 
surrounding  lung-tissue  and  pleuritic  adhesions,  sometimes  also  to 
abscess  or  to  hmited  gangrene."    With  regard  to  the  primary  iitrophic 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  Dr.  Stewart 
says  that  this  is  obvious  even  in  the  slighter  dilatations,  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  is  as  yet  unaffected,  and  that  the  atrophy  shows 
indistinct  ^""'^  ^^^'^''^  ^^^^^  appear  granular  and 

_  Such  are  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  concern- 
mg  the  mechamsm  of  bronchiectasis,  and  the  relations  of  this  patho- 
logical condition  to  surrounding  induration  of  lung-tissue ;  and  one 
cannot  help  bemg  struck  with  the  very  opposite  views  which  certain 
of  the  writers  take  as  to  the  interdependence  of  these  two  states 
Lnir"^  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  con- 
densation or  mdura  ion  of  lung-tissue  cannot  in  aU  cases  be  considered 
a    a  necessaiy  prelude  of  bronchiectasis.    Those  who  have  formed 

tion  oi  a  limited  class  of  cases,  smce  it  is  a  well-known  and  admitted 

cases  clilatation  ol  the  bronchi  exists  with  scarcely  any  appreciable 
alteration  of  the  surrounding  lung-tissue.    But  whilst  in  some  cases  it 
eems  certain  that  adjacent  induration  either  does  not  exS  or  S  pre 
sent  to  such  a  hmited  extent  as  to  be  altoo-ether  unimr^m-tnL  ^ 
etiological  pomt  of  view  (even  if,  in  uZf  caLr^  ? 
mechanically  produced  by  ihe  very^lilatation  wl^i^h  cli  coti^sl 

of  induration  and  contraction  of  ^Z:^^,:^^^^^ 

'  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  1866. 
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means  are  by  which  the  dilatation  is  Lrought  about  in  these  case?, 
we  shall  consider  presently ;  but  tliat  the  existence  of  a  disease 
of  the  lung-tissue,  which  entails  contraction,  is  favourable  to  the 
occurrence  of  bronchial  dilatation,  may  be  seen,  I  think,  from  the  facts 
before  mentioned, — to  the  effect  that  nineteen  or  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  thirty  cases  of  Cirrhosis  I  have  analysed,  occurred  in  individuals 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty  years,  and  that,  out  of  these 
nineteen  cases,  eleven  presented  well-marked  dilatation  of  the  bronchi ; 
whilst  in  the  forty-three  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  collected 
by  Barth,  only  seven — or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number — 
were  met  with  between  these  ages,  though  more  than  one-half 
(26  :  43)  were  in  individuals  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  occurrence 
of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  therefore,  seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  bronchiectasis  at  such  ages  when  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
alone,  or  as  a  primary  phenomenon,  is  not  prone  to  occur. 

With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  bronchiectasis  in  lungs  which 
are  not  contracted,  and  have  no  consolidation  of  tissue  in  them,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  bronchial  walls  exists 
like  that  which  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  has  obsei-ved,  the  order  or  suc- 
cession of  the  phenomena  would  probably  be  such  as  he  describes. 
This  mode  of  origin,  also,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of 
accounting  for  such  cases  of  bronchiectasis  as  have  been  met  with 
unexpectedly,  in  individuals  who  have  not  had  any  long-continued 
cough  or  bronchitis :  it  may,  moreover,  obtain  in  the  first  instance, 
and  be  the  determining  cause  of  the  dilatation  in  a  certain  number 
of  those  persons  who  have  previously  suffered  from  bronchitis.  By 
reference  to  such  a  mode  of  origin  only,  does  it  seem  possible  to 
explain  some  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  dilated  bronchi,  such  as 
the  occurrence  of  bridge-like  portions  of  prominent  and  imatrophied 
tissue,  and  the  occasional  communication  between  the  dilated  portions 
of  contiguous  tubes.    But  it  seems  equally  plain  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us,  in  all  cases,  to  assnme  the  existence  of  such  an  atrophy, 
when  we  recollect  in  what  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  individuals 
in  whom  bronchiectasis  has  been  met  with  have  suffered  from  chronic 
bronchitis  and  long- continued  cough.    To  explam  the  occurrence  of 
dilated  bronchi  in  many  of  these  cases,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
views  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Stokes,  before  alluded  to ;  and  I  would 
also  add,  that  one  important  kind  of  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the 
bronchi,  induced  by  chronic  inflammation,  is  the  production  of  a 
certain  amount  of  fibroid  substitution.    Then,  as  in  most  of  the  cases 
of  dilatation  of  portions  of  the  ^'ascu]ar  system,  more  or  less  of  the 
muscular  and  elastic  tissue  of  the  tubes  is  replaced  by  ordmary  dis- 
tensible, though  comparatively  unelastic,  fibrous  tissue.^   A  tube  thus 
altered,  having  once  yielded  under  a  powerful  inspiratory  effort, — 

1  Dr.  Stewart  says  that  many  of  tho  dilatod  bronchial  ttibes  present  an  appearance 
simulating  hyi)crtroiihy  of  their  walls,  hut  which  is  really  (lc])enilent  ujion  changes  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  by  which  it  becomes  granular  or  vilous,  and  upon  the  ])resence  of 
ill-formed  connective!  tissue  among  tlio  denser  elements  of  the  bronchial  walls.  Ho 
adds,  "The  irritation  wliich  causes  the  inlhimmatory  thickening  of  the  mucous  coat 
may  well  also  account  for  tho  s])urious  hypertrophy  of  the  other." 
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or  more  especially  under  the  powerful  expiratory  effort,  with  closed 
glottis,  preceding  the  act  of  coughing, — does  not  regain  its  normal 
calibre,  and  each  increment  of  dilatation  successively  brought  about 
remains  as  a  persistent  abnormality.  In  those  instances  of  what  may 
be  called  acute  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  met  with  afte]'  attacks  of 
hooping-cough,  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes, 
combined  with  the  powerful  inspiratory  and  expiratory  efforts,  seem 
to  be  the  conditions  which  are  most  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
this  effect.  Then  again,  the  modes  of  origin  suggested  by  Dr. 
Gairdner  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  abruptly  saculated  cavities  which  have 
been  described  as  bronchial  dilatations,  have  really  had  an  ulcerative 
origin,  though  their  walls  may  have  become  perfectly  smooth. 
Cavities  thus  formed  may  subsequently  be  increased  in  volume  by 
the  same  means  as  those  which  usually  suffice  to  augment  the  size 
of  the  more  simple  bronchial  saculi. 

Although  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  little  or  no  alteration  of  the 
lung-tissue  around  the  dilatations  exists,  in  many  others  more  or  less 
condensation  is  met  with.    This  is  oftentimes  merely  a  collapse  of 
the  adjacent  textures,  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  the  dilating 
bronchus ;  whilst,  in  other  instances,  there  is  an  actual  induration  of 
tissue,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  primarily 
existing  bronchial  dilatation.    Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  has  suggested 
what  may  be  considered  to  be  a  real  and  feasible  explanation  of  this 
secondary  induration  in  his  fourth  conclusion,  where  he  says  that 
influences  which  suffice  to  irritate  the  bronchial  wall  must,  if  con- 
tinuously or  intensely  applied,  affect  the  structures  lying  beyond 
them.  ^  In  one  case,  around  the  dilated  bronchi  he  found  the  lung- 
tissue  indurated  and  pneumonic ;  and  in  another  case,  around  cavities 
which  were  livid  with  reddened  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  the 
lung-substance  was  consolidated.    On  microscopical  examination  of 
this  consolidated  lung-tissue,  "  little  trace  of  air-cells  could  be  made 
out,  and  it  was  mostly  composed  of  flbrous  tissue."    In  other  rare 
cases,  the  irritation  manifests  itself  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  dilated  bronchus  is  seen  ;  or  even— as  first 
pointed  out  by  M.  Briquet  i— in  the  establishment  of  a  limited  gan- 
grenous inflammation,  involving  the  walls  of  the  dilated  bronchus 
and  the  surrounding  lung-tissue. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  bronchiectasis  is  primary,  instead  of 
the  mtervenmg  lung-tissue  remaining  unaltered,  being  simply  con 
pressed,  or  undergoing  either  of  the  secondary  changes  just  mentioned 
It  gradually  disappears— seemingly  as  a  result  of  atrophy  and  slow  ab 
sorption--so  that,  m  extreme  cases,  absolutely  no  intervening  tissue 
may  be  left  between  the  dilated  tubes  of  the  greater  part  of  one 
lobe  of  a  lunc.^  "  ^  ^^'^ 
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"We  must  now  come  to  a  considcratiuii  of  tlic  mode  in  which  dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi  is  brought  about  in  Cirrhosis — that  is  to  say,  in 
those  cases  where  induration  and  contraction  of  the  lung-tissne  is  the 
primary  occurrence,  and  where  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  an  altogether 
secondary  phenomenon,  which  may  occur  or  may  not,  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  other  occasional  accompaniments  of  the 
disease.    An  analysis  of  the  thirty  cases  I  have  tabulated  seems  to 
show  that  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  in  this  disease  is  of  a  compensa- 
tive character,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  generally  most  marked  in 
those  contracted  lungs  where  the  space  which  would  have  been  left  by 
contraction  is  not  otherwise  filled  up— either  by  inshrinking  of  the 
thoracic  parietes,  by  elevation  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  dia- 
phragm with  proportionate  displacement  of  abdominal  organs,_  or  by 
hypertropby  of  the  opposite  lung  and  its  extension  into  the  diseased 
side  of  the  thorax.    If  the  space  which  would  have  been  left  by  the 
shrinking  lung  is  not  otherwise  filled  up,  then  the  increased  pressure 
of  the  inspired  air,  acting  upon  bronchi  in  whose  walls  more  or  less 
fibroid  substitution  has  most  likely  occurred,  tends  to  dilate  some  of 
those  which  are  most  favourably  situated  for  undergoing  this  expansion. 
It  is  obvious  that  something  must  go  towards  filling  up  the  space  left 
by  tbe  shrinking  lung  ;  and  if  the  thoracic  parietes  are  so  firm  as  not 
to  yield  easily,  or  if  displacement  of  the  viscera  does  not  take  place, 
then  the  bronchi  must  yield  and  dilate  in  some  of  their  weakest 
parts  under  the  continually  increasing  pressure  of  the  inspired  air. 
It  is  however,  in  great  part  a  mechanical  question.    In  a  case  where 
the  proper  texture  of  the  tubes  has  become  weakened  by  inflammation 
or  fibroid  changes,  and  where  other  conditions  are  favourable,  a  dila- 
tation may  be  brought  about ;  whilst  in  another  case,  where  the  lung 
is  equally  affected,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  not  occur,  because, 
in  this  particular  instance,  it  maybe  easier  for  displacement  of  viscera 
or  inshrinking  of  the  thoracic  parietes  to  occur  m  its  stead.    Of  course, 
this  dHatation  need  not  necessarily  be  situated— and  in  fact  would 
be  less  prone  to  occur— in  parts  of  the  lung  which  had  abeady  under- 
gone a£  extreme  amount  of  induration.    So  long  as  the  dilatation 
existed  in  some  part  of  tlie  organ,  the  particular  region  m  which  it 
occurred  would  be  altogether  immaterial.    The  weakest  part,  other 
thincTs  being  equal,  would  most  readily  undergo  dilatation.    How  tar 
the  Contractile  influence  of  the  fibre-tissue  itself  may  as  suggested  by 
Sir  D  Corrigan,  directly  tend  to  bring  about  the  dilatation  ot  the 
bronchi,  or  be  a  real  cause  of  their  enlargement  after  a  certain  amount 
of  dilatation  has  once  been  established,  seems  doubtful.    I  certamly  do 
not  think,  however,  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  ot  the  pro- 
duction of  bronchiectasis.    If  it  were  really  the  method  by  wlncli 
dilatations  of  the  bronchi  had  been  produced,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  most  marked  precisely  m  those  parts  ot 
the  lung  which  had  undergone  tlie  most  notable  contraction  and 
condensation.    Such  a  distribution  is,  however,  by  no  means  invari- 
able, and  often  the  arrangement  met  >\'ith  is  quite  the  reverse. 
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Taking  the  view  of  the  case  I  have  in-oposed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  those  instances  where  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  did  not  exist, 
or  was  only  very  slightly  niarked^i  tliis  was  explicable  from  a  con- 
sideration of  other  co-existing  conditions   observed  post  mortem. 
Thus,  in  two  of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  no  bronchiectasis,  the 
lung  aliection  was  comparatively  acute  and  recent,  and  no  shrinking 
of  the  organ  had  as  yet  taken  place ;  in  the  next  the  amount  of  lung 
shrinkmg  was  probably  not  great,  as  no  note  was  made  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  m  another  the  lung  was  described  as  "  small  and  solid  "  on  the 
right  side,  but  then  the  liver  was  very  large,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  was  also  flattened ;  in  another  the  disease  was  restricted  to  the 
lower  lobe  of  one  lung  on  the  right  side,  but  then  this  was  universally 
adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  same  lung  was 
notably  emphysematous ;  whilst  in  the  last,  although  the  right  luno- 
was  as  small  as  a  closed  hand,  there  was  flattening  beneath  the  clavicle 
and  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  contained  a  large  and  displaced  heart' 
m  addition  to  nearly  one  quart  of  pleuritic  fluid.'''    Of  those  cases  in 
which  the  dilatation  of  bronchi  was  only  slightly  marked,  in  one  the 
diseased  lung  was  universally  adherent,  and  its  "amount  of  shrinkino- 
was  probably  not  extreme,  since  it  was  not  specified,  whilst  there  was 
a  most  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  throughout  the 
organ ;  m  another,  the  disease  being  on  the  right  side,  there  Seemed  to 
have  been  a  falling  in  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  whilst 
the  heart  was  situated  entirely  in  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  enlarged  left  lung  extended  under  the  sternum  and  partly  into  the 
right  side  ;  m  another,  although  the  amount  of  contraction  of  the  luno- 
was  extreme  (the  disease  being  of  six  years'  duration,  and  having  conf- 
menced  when  the  boy  was  only  fourteen  years  old),  still  the  left  side 
was  described  as  being  "contracted  to  an  extraordinary  degree "  both 
vertica  ly  and  horizontally ;  in  the  last  the  reason  why  there  was  only 
slight  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  not  quite  so  evident,  thouo-h 
some  of  the  points  which  might  have  explained  it  have  not  been 
distinctly  alluded  to.    Concurrent  evidence  of  this  kind  strongly  tends 
to  support  the  view  now  advanced  concerning  the  method  of  produc- 
tion of  the  bronchiectasis  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  Cirrhosis  • 

J^rom_  these  considerations  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  bron- 
chiectasis generally,  and  its  relation  to  different  states  of  the  surround- 
ing lung-  issue  we  may  venture  to  draw  the  following  conclusions  :_ 

1.  I  hat  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  be  present,  and  take  iDlace 
quite  independently  of  alterations  in  density  of  the  smTound'n'  un' 
texture ;  although  sucli  dilatation  may  be  favoured  by  a  primaiT  atro" 
phy  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  by  the  effects  Ti>,fl o  n" 
matron  m  weakening  them  and  diminishing  i^i^Z^ll^^ 
by  a  combmation  of  the  two.  The  actual  mode  of  prodSr^^en 
when  hese  favouring  conditions  exist,  being  always^^  tmnZo- 

JNo  dilatation  of  bronchi  existed  in  Nos.  II  III  VI  Y  YV  yvit  ^ 
only  slightly  marked  in  Nos.  XIII.,  XX    XXl'lI    XXv'  XXII.,  and  it  was 
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force  of  powerful  inspirations,  and  more  especially  the  tension  occa- 
sioned by  the  expiratory  effort,  with  closed  glottis,  which  immediately 
precedes  the  expiratory  part  of  the  act  of  coughing. 

2.  That  in  these  cases  of  'primary  bronchiectasis  the  intervening 
lung-tissue  may  be  found  almost  natural,  or  compressed,  and  airless, 
though  it  may  subsequently  become  so  far  irritated  as  to  be  found  in 
a  condition  of  inflammation,  of  fibroid  induration,  of  purulent  soften- 
ing, or  even  of  gangrene. 

3.  That  in  certain  other  cases  the  bronchiectasis  is  compensative, 
and  seems  to  be  secondary  to  a  certain  amount  of  collapse  of  lung- 
tissue,  though  its  actual  production  is  still  aided  by  the  effects  of 
cough  and  inflammation ;  or,  as  in  so  many  of  the  instances  of  Cir- 
rhosis of  the  Lung,  the  bronchiectasis  is  secondary  to  an  actual  shrink- 
ing with  fibroid  consolidation  of  the  lung-texture — when  dilatation  of 
some  of  the  bronchi  results,  as  a  physical  necessity,  if  displacement 
of  viscera  or  inshrinking  of  thoracic  parietes  cannot  be  so  easily 
brought  about. 

Etiology. — Are  we  to  look  upon  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  as  a  consti- 
tutional affection  or  as  one  of  a  strictly  local  nature  ?  If  constitu- 
tional, we  should  have  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  local  manifestations 
of  a  general  diathetic  condition  upon  which  fibroid  degeneration  of 
organs  and  tissue  seems  in  some  cases  to  depend.^  The  question  of 
the  existence  or  not  of  such  a  diathetic  condition  has  been  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Handfield  Jones,^  who  has  shown  that  not  unfrequently 
we  meet  with  wide-spread  degenerations  of  this  kind  existing  in 
various  organs  of  the  body,  which  it  seems  only  possible  to  ex- 
plain by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  some  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  or  diathetic  state,  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  anomalies  of  nutrition  in  many  parts  of  the  same  organism. 
Thus,  coinciding  with  a  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  we  may  find  a  similar 
condition  more  or  less  developed  in  the  kidney,  together  with  opaque 
thickenings  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  fibroid  thickenings  of  the 
cardiac  valves,  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  parts  of  the  arterial  system, 
.  opaque  thickenings  of  the  arachnoid,  &c.  Do  we  in  these  cases  meet 
with  similar  changes  in  the  lungs,  and  is  Cirrhosis  of  this  organ  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sequence  of  the  diathetic  condition  in  question  ?  To 
tiie  first  inquiry  our  answer  must  certainly  be  in  the  affirmative. 
Fibroid  thickening  and  induration  of  parts  of  the  lungs  is  frequentiy 
met  with  in  association  with  similar  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  tables  of  Dr.  Sutton^^  fully  prove.  An  answer  to  the  second 
question  is,  however,  not  quite  so  easy. 

Although  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and  more  especially  in 

1  In  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has,  since  this  was  written, 
strongly  urged  that  his  cases  of  "  Fibroid  Phthisis  "  are  local  manifestations  of  a  dia- 
thetic condition,  characterised  by  the  dissemination  of  waxy  degenerations  and  fibroid 
indurations  in  differont  organs  of  tlie  body,  i 

2  "  Fibroid  and  Allied  l)egonoration,"  Brih  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  1854. 

3  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlviii. 
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elderly  persons,  disseminated  fibroid  indurations  are  to  be  met  with, 
still,  in  other  cases,  a  notable  amount  of  fibroid  substitution  may  have 
taken  place  in  one  ol-  other  organ  alone.    This  latter  state  of  things,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  individuals  who  have  not 
yet  passed  the  meridian  of  life.   But  fully  two-thirds,  or  perhaps  more, 
of  the  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  are  met  with  in  individuals 
under  forty  years  of  age.    Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  post- 
mortem records  of  the  thirty  cases  which  I  have  tabulated,  lends 
little  or  no  support  to  the  idea  that  the  induration  and  shrinking  of 
the  lung  has  been  only  one  manifestation  of  a  general  diathetic  con- 
dition entailing  similar  changes  in  other  organs.   Again,  it  may  be  seen 
from  a  consideration  of  the  pathology  of  that  form  of  bronchitis  which 
is  set  up  by  the  continued  inhalation  of  foreign  particles,  that  a  similar 
fibroid  change  may  be  initiated  in  the  lungs,  without  the  agency  of 
any  diathetic  condition.    By  the  powerful  action  of  a  local  irritation 
only,  such  changes  are  set  up  and  may  be  seen  in  association  with  the 
chronic  bronchitis  of  miners  and  artisans.    In  these  cases  the  deter- 
mmmg  cause  acts  upon  both  lungs,  and  the  effects  are  seen  in  both. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  ordinary  cases  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung: 
here  the  fibroid  induration,  when  existing  to  the  marked  extent  whi?Ji 
constitutes  Cirrhosis,  is  almost  invariably  unilateral  (which  of  itself 
tends  strongly  to  negative  the  idea  of  its  being  entirely  of  diathetic 
origin),  and  in  only  three  or  four  out  of  the  total  number  of  cases  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  well-marked  co-existing  fibroid  substitu- 
tion or  hyperplasia  in  other  organs.    But  we  do  find  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cases,  old  adhesions  of  a  firm  and  almost  cartilaginous 
consistence  uniting  the  two  pleural  surfaces  on  the  side  affected.' 
_  Chronic  bronchitis,  in  fact,  when  it  occasions  a  dry  pleurisy  on  one 
side  with  the  gradual  formation  of  adhesions,  seems  to  be  the  most 
frequent  determining  cause  of  that  local  overgrowth  of  fibroid  tissue 
which  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease.    The  new  growth 
gradually  encroaches  upon  and  replaces  the  proper  lung  texture  till 
at  last  the  whole  nutrition  of  the  organ  seems  to  become  leavened 
by  this  change,  and  many  independent  centres  of  transformation  are 
e-stablished.    In  almost  all  cases,  however,  in  which  thickenino'  of  the 
pleura  is  produced,  the  new  growth  seems  to  spread  inwaiSs  from 
tins  with  greater  rapidity  than  it  does  from  other  centres. 

In  a  few  cases  chronic  bronchitis  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  de 
termming  cause,  since  no  notable  adhesions  of  the  pleural  surfaces  have 
existed,  and  the  invading  new  tissue  has  seemed  to  start,  throughout 
t  ltr^^""!  f^^^t^'^%d\rect  prolongations  from  the  walls  ofg?eatly 
t  nckened  bronchi.^  Why  in  these  latter  cases  the  change  should  be 
limited  to  one  lung  is  rather  difficult  to  understand :  ^  we  can  only 
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suppose  tliat  this  may  be  due  to  the  iinoqual  incidence  of  the  ii  ritating 
cause  acting  alone  or  else  in  combination  with  some  obscure,  though 
positive  tendency  to  perpetuate  a  tissue-change  of  tliis  kind  when 
it  has  been  once  initiated. 

But  there  seems  to  be  still  another  way  in  which  well-marked 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  may  occur,  and  that  too  by  a  process  which 
is  usually  much  more  rapid  in  its  x^rogress  than  when  the  change 
originates  in  the  manner  I  have  hitherto  described.    I  refer  to  those 
cases  in  which  fibroid  induration  immediately  follows  an  acute  in- 
liammation  of  the  lung — the  process  which  GrisoUe,  Charcot,  and 
other  writers  describe  as  "  chronic  pneumonia."    This  is  a  subject  sur- 
rounded with  doubt  and  difficulty.    I  have  already  said  that  the 
name  "  chronic  pneumonia  "  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  unsuitable 
and  contradictory  as  applied  to  this  affection.    Ihit,  apart  altogether 
from  the  question  of  names,  there  are  other  difficulties,  since — parbly 
owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence — many  physicians  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  such  a  pathological  state  is  ever  the  inmiediate 
sequence  of  an  acute  pneumonia.    Several  physicians  and  pathologists, 
however, —  such  as  Bayle,  Sir  John  Forb&s,  Addison,  Lebert,  GrisoUe, 
Charcot,  Hughes  Bennett,  and  others— believe  in  this  sequence,  and 
have  recorded  cases  which  tend   most  strongly  to  support  their 
opinion.    Bayle's^  case  of  "Chronic  Peripneumouy,  which  resembled 
Phthisis,"  seems  to  be  one  of  this  kind.    GrisoUe  says  tliat,  during  his 
very  Jong  experience,  he  has  only  seen  four  examples  of  the  passage 
of  acute'' into  chronic  pneumonia.   He  believes  that  this  sequence 
is  a  consequence  of  neglect,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  depend  even 
more  upon  peculiarity  and  debility  of  constitution.    Huss  says  it 
is  liable  to  occur  in  habitual  drunkards,  but  GrisoUe  states  that 
-such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  France:  neither  does  he 
XDlace  any  more  credence  in  the  opinion  of  Heschel,  who,  because 
he  found  that  this  complication  was  rare  at  Vienna  but  some- 
what more  common  at  Cracow,  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of 
malaria.    In  one  of  GrisoUe's  patients,  who  died  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  week  from  the  commencement  of  an  acute  pneumonia,  which 
he  considered  to  have  passed  over  into  the  chronic  form,  the  hmg 
affected  was  found  in  the  following  condition  :— It  was  almost  entn-ely 
hepatized;  the  lower  lobe  being  hard,  compact,  reddish- grey,  and 
the  cut  surface  being  smooth— though  granulations  appeared  when 
portions  were  torn.    This  differed  from  a  state  of  acute  inflammation 
by  the  greater  hardness  and  grey  colour  of  the  part.    The  whole  of 
the  upper  lobe  was  indurated,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  extend- 
ing rather  more  than  one  inch  from  the  summit.    The  anterior  border 
which  presented  the  most  recent  traces  of  inflannnation  was  in  a  state 
of  well-marked  grey  hepatization,  the  rest  of  the  lobe  being  in  a  con- 
dition of  red  induration,  and  showing  granulations  on  both  its  cut  and 

broTicliitis,  is  mot  willi  only  in  one  Inng.  TTcro,  wo  must  resort  principally  to  the  sup- 
position thiit.  Ihovc  is  somo  dillnriMici'  in  tlio  t(!Xtiiro  of  the  broucliial  tubes  on  the  two 
sides. 

1  llescaruliL's  on  rulnioniuy  Plillii/iis,  transLitid  by  Barrow,  1815,  p.  41o. 
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torn  surface.   This  granular  appearance  may  be  met  with,  according  to 
Grisolle,  when  the  malady  has  only  been  of  two  or  three  months'  dura- 
tion, though  after  this  it  gradually  disappears.    Then,  with  regard  to 
tlie  case  (II.)  recorded  by  Dr.  Sutton,  although  a  previous  history  of 
inHamraation  of  the  lung  was  by  no  means  distinctly  made  out,  l)v. 
Suttun  seems  to  have  been  quite  convinced  that  the  state  of  the 
organs  was  just  such  as  has  been  described  under  the  name  "  red 
induration,"  and  it  does  appear  quite  certain  that  the  change  was  one 
of  an  acute  character.    So  that  either  the  old  interpretation  must  be 
the  correct  one  (that  this  "  red  induration  "  is  the  immediate  sequence 
of  an  acute  pneumonia)  or  else  M^e  must  accept  Dr.  Sutton's  suppo- 
sition, that  it  is  possible  for  an  acute  fibroid  change,  of  the  kind  he 
describes,  to  occur  in  a  lung  not  previously  diseased.    But,  in  the  face 
of  other  evidence,  the  first  supposition  seems  the  most  probable  one, 
and  I  look  upon  the  case  (111.)  recorded  by  M.  Charcot,  as  affording 
the  strongest  support  to  this  view.    Whilst  believing,  therefore,  that 
this  sequence  may  occur  in  certain  cases,  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  an  occurrence  of  extreme  rarity,  supervening  only 
under  the  influence  of  exceptional  conditions,  which  as  yet  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  entirely  undiscovered. 

In  fine,  then,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  leading  to  the  advent  of 
bronchitis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  in  certain  individuals,  seems  to  be 
the  principal  determining  cause  of  this  disease.     It  is  apparently 
much  more  prone  to  occur  in  males  than  in  females,  though  this  differ- 
ence may,  perhaps,  be  due  more  to  the  much  greater ' frequency  of 
exposure  of  individuals  of  the  male  sex,  than  to  any  inherent  inequality 
in  habdity  to  the  disease  qua  sex.    And,  although  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  children  and  in  old  people,  this  disease  seems  much  more 
prone  to  occur  in  individuals  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty. 
But  what  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  the  apparent  determining 
influence  of  sex,  and  its  subordination  to  relative  amount  of  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold,  may  also  hold  good  with  regard  to  age,  since,  cccieris 
paribus,  individuals  between  the  ages  I  have  mentioned,  are  more 
likely  to  be  exposed  in  this  way,  than  persons  who  are  either  older 
or  younger. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  connexion  between  this  disease  and  the 
rheumatic  diathesis,  or  the  predisposing  influence  of  long-continued 
habits  of  intemperance,  nothing  positive  can  be  said  ;  only  the 
extreme  rarity  with  which  either  of  these  circumstances  has  been 
mentioned  would  seem  to  show  that  neither  of  them  can  bo  considered 
as  essential  antecedents  of  the  disease.  No  casual  relationship  either 
call  be  established  between  syphilis  and  Cirrhosis  of  the  Luno-' 
Ts.either  does  there  seem  to  be  any  evidence  to  lead  us  to  iina<.ine 
that  this  malady  is  ever  propagated  by  hereditary  transmission  •  "Juid 
ot  course  it  it  be  true,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  disease  is  a  local  one 
set  up  for  the  most  part  in  the  individual  by  accidental  conditions' 
this  absence  of  any  tei.dency  to  hereditary  transmission  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  what  might  have  I)een  expected 
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Symttoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  affection  present  a  considerahle 
range  of  variation  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  different  modes 
in  which  the  disease  originates,  and  tlie  amount  of  change  which  has 
been  induced,  not  only  in  the  diseased  lung,  hut  also  in  the  position 
and  size  of  the  heart.  Thus  one  class  of  cases — and  this  includes 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole — are  chronic  from  the  first, 
appearing  to  connnence  obscurely,  and  being  afterwards  character- 
ised by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  a  limitation  of  the 
local  signs  to  one  lung.  The  cough,  in  these  cases,  dates  sometimes 
back  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more. 

In  another  class,  the  affection  dates  definitely  from  some  acute 
chest  disease — either  a  bronchitis,  a  pneumonia,  or  a  pleurisy  without 
notable  effusioii — and  then  goes  on,  from  this  starting-point,  in  much 
the  same  chronic  way  as  when  the  mode  of  origin  is  indistinct.  The 
cases  in  these  two  classes  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  deviation 
in  the  position  of  the  heart,  signs  of  enlargement  of  its  right  cavities, 
and  dropsy.  In  a  third  class,  the  cases  are  more  acute  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  the  morbid  change  seems  to  be  the  immediate  sequence  of 
an  attack  of  acute  pneumonia.  The  sufferers  included  under  this  last 
head  u.sually  succumb  pretty  early,  and  before  the  disease  has  attained 
to  its  later  stages  of  development.  It  frequently  proves  fatal  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  from  the  date  of  the  acute  pneumonia. 

The  particular  combinations  of  symptoms  in  individual  cases  may 
be  best  seen  in  detail,  as  they  are  given  in  the  analytical  table.  I 
shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  more  general  consideration  of  the 
different  symptoms  and  signs  met  with  in  the  disease,  and  to  an 
estimation  of  their  relative  importance. 

Although  the  patient  may  have  many  of  the  physical  signs  of 
phthisis,  its  constitutional  symptoms  are  almost  entirely  absent.  There 
are  no  feverish  symptoms,  no  signs  of  hectic,  no  copious  night-sweats, 
no  disorders  of  digestion,  and  the  disease  for  the  most  part  seems 
altogether  of  a  more  stationary  and  chronic  character.  No  laryngeal 
symptoms  have  been  noted  in  any  case.  Diarrhoea,  although  an  oc- 
casional symptom,  is  less  frequent  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  phthisis, 
and  when  it  exists  it  may  be  an  accompaniment  of  blood-poisoning 
from  co-existing  gangrene.  Once  diarrhoea  was  occasioned  by  an 
ulceration  of  the  ccecum,  which  was  rather  obscure  as  to  its  nature 
and  origin. 

Cough  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms;  it  is  sometimes 
present  throughout,  and  undergoes  but  little  variation,  though  it  is 
often  aggravated  during  the  winter  months.  AVhere  the  disease  is 
advanced  and  there  is  much  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  tlie  cough  is 
often  paroxysmal,  coming  on  in  violent  fits  after  long  intervals  of 
comparative  quiet.  Such  individuals  may  have  violent  paroxysms  of 
coughing  in  the  morning,  at  the  end  of  which  the  secretion  that 
had  accumulated  in  the  dilated  bronchi,  during  the  interval  between 
the  present  and  the  last  fit  of  coughing,  is  voided  in  copious  gulps. 
Vomiting  of  food  may  also  take  place  at  this  time,  and  one,  two,  or 
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even  three  such  fits  of  coughing  may,  in  some  cases,  occur  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  attacks  are  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  discom- 
fort and  malaise,  although  comparative  relief  is  experienced  as  soon 
as  the  irritating  and  pent-up  secretions  have  been  got  rid  of. 

Where  there  is  little  or  no  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  the  expectoration 
is  not  very  abundant,  but  rather  tenacious,  and  occasionally  somewhat 
nummulated  in  character.    But  where  the  disease  includes  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi,  the  expectoration  is  generally  copious,  muco-purulent, 
yellowish,  or  ash-green  in  colour ;  having  a  tendency  to  run  together 
into  an  almost  homogeneous  mass,  which  is  often  frothy  on  the 
surface.    Owing  to  the  thin  sero-purulent  nature  of  the  secretion  in 
some  cases,  the  fluid  separates,  after  standing,  into  three  more  or  less 
distinct  layers — the  lowest  yellowish,  containing  most  of  the  solid 
matter  which  has  settled ;  a  middle  stratum  of  greenish  fluid ;  and 
an  upper  frothy  stratum,  or  one  composed  of  mucus  and  fat  granules. 
In  these  cases,  the  amount  of  fluid  excreted  daily  may  reach  as  much 
as  ten  or  fifteen  ounces.     It  has  often  a  very  stale  and  nauseous 
odour,  and  is  sometimes  even  foetid,^  though  the  smell  is  quite 
distmct  from  that  of  gangrene.     On  agitating  the  recent  sputum 
with  water,  opaque,  greyish  filaments,  of  varying  diameter,  may  soon 
separate  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  .  These  are  casts  of  minute  bronchi 
which,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Arthur  Gamgee,  assume  a  purpHsh 
tmt  on  the  application  of  iodine.    They  are  met  with  more  particularly 
m  the  foetid  sputa,  and,  according  to  Niemeyer,  the  fine  acicular  crys- 
tals of  margaric  acid  may  also  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
m  the  foetid  sputa  from  dilated  bronchi— though  they  are  said  not  to 
be  encountered  m  the  bronchial  secretion  in  any  other  luno-  affection 
save  that  of  gangrene.    Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  has  found  these  crystals 
m  the  dilated  cavities  after  death,  but  has  failed  to  detect  them  in  the 
sputa  during  life. 

In  more  than  one-half  (17  :  30)  of  the  recorded  cases,  there  has  been 
/mmoptysis— sometimes  small  in  quantity,  streaking  the  expectoration 
and  m  others  pretty  abundant  from  time  to  time.    Out  of  the  thirty 
cases  there  are  only  four  in  which  there  is  any  mention  made  of  the 
existence  of  "tubercle,"  either  in  the  sound  or  in  the  cirrhosed  lung. 

^  Upon  the  presence  of  what  particular  substance  the  foetor  depends  difFerent  0T)ininn<5 
Fnf  >;~    Professor  Laycock  concludes  Edin.  Med.  Jonrn,  May  186.5)  from  experiments 

that  the  odour  miist  be  due  to  butyric  acid.    He  also  states  tliat  Dr.°Grer.orv  detected 

the  odour  of  methylamme  lu  some  of  the  products  of  the  sputa.    ProfeLm  Bambemer 

OVurzburg.  Mediz.  Leitz.  1864)  concludes  that  the  characteristic  smel  of  the  snuJ^fn 

bronchiectasis  appears  to  depend  upon  a  variety  of  odorous  natters  aniou^  wS^^ 

the  members  of  the  series  of  acids  of  the  type  to  which  but  l  ic 

ammoma  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  al    of  which  mav  nrncppd  r^.  ? 

position  of  organic  substances.^        farther  stal^^^  tliaT  /urKt  ,n  H    c  l"  f^T", 

tubercular  patients-- .sometimes  undergoes  the  same  decompSio   out  ol^^i;f:t  1  f 

If  long  kept,  have  the  same  smell  as  the  sputa  in  question    X  Cl.nr  r 

Med.  Joum.,  March  186.5),  from  a  considerable  mm, bo  of  n,  n  '  Gamgee  Edin. 

that  the  occurrence  of  but^'ric  acid  cannot  aTpi:se    £  p  ov^^^^^^^^^ 

value  and  that  its  presence  is  in  no  way  characteristic  of  flt^l  1      i  -^^^^ 

term  he  includes  brondiiectasis. "  '-i^^ei  istic  ot  loBtid  bronchitis,  under  which 
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In  one  of  these  cases  (V.)  there  was  no  hccnioptysis  at  all,  in  another 
(XII.)  the  hiuniorrhage  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  ])roceeded  from  the 
non-chi'hosed  but  "  tubercular  "  lung ;  in  the  third  (XI.)  it  must,  almost 
certainly,  have  proceeded  from  the  cirrliosed  lung  ;  whilst  in  the  fourth 
(IX.)  the  ha3morrhage  (which  was  fatal  in  this  case)  seems  to  have 
mainly  proceeded  from  the  enlarged  lung,  although  there  was  also 
a  small  cavity  containing  blood  in  the  retracted  lung.  Thus  there  were 
fifteen,  or  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  cirrhosis  in  which 
h{Bmoptysis  was  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  which  the  hcBmor- 
rhage  imdoubtedly  proceeded  from  the  cirrhosed  lung,  and  in  only 
one  of  these  did  "  tubercle  "  ^ — and  that  in  the  smallest  quantity — 
co-exist  with  the  fibroid  change.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  the  disease,  and  is  in  opposition  to  the  view  inclined  to  by 
Dr.  Walshe  and  Dr.  Law,  who  have  both  expressed  their  opinion  as  to 
the  probability  of  tlie  hfemorrhage,  in  most  cases,  proceeding  from  the 
non-cirrhosed  lung,  in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  "tubercle." 
In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  patients  have  complained  of  pain  in 
the  affected  side,  either  localized  or  indefinite  in  site. 

Dyspncea,  though  a  constant  symptom,  is  often  moderate  in  degree, 
even  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease — so  long  as  the  patient  remains 
quiet,  and  the  opposite  lung  continues  to  be  healthy.  It  is  occa- 
sionally more  marked  as  an  objective  than  as  a  subjective  symptom, 
and  is  generally  much  increased  after  the  slightest  exertion.  With 
reference  to  the  pulse-respiration  ratio,  no  definite  details  are  given, 
except  as  to  its  condition  in  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Walshe.  Here 
he  says,  "  It  never  fell  lower  than  3  :  1,  and  was  sometimes  found  at 
the  par  of  health,  4:1;  even  above  this  on  one  occasion— 47  :  1." 
The  dyspnoea  is  most  marked  in  cases  where  there  is  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  dropsy ;  orthopnoea  is  then  a  constant 
symptom,  attended  with  more  or  less  lividity  of  lips,  face,  and  even 
surface  of  the  body  generally,  whilst  there  may  also  be  pulsation  m 
both  jugular  veins.  Purpuric  spots  of  hsemorrhagic  effusion  appear 
on  the  body  occasionally.  When  an  acute  attack  of  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  supervenes,  the  dyspnrea  becomes  asphyxial  in  its  inten- 
sity, owing  to  interference  with  the  breathing  power  of  the  previously 
sound  lung,  and  death  often  speedily  ensues. 

The  patient  almost  habitually  lies  on  the  retracted  side ;  and  any 
attempts  to  lie  on  the  other  cause  great  increase  of  dyspncea  and 
cough,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  continue  in  this  position. 

The  pulse  is  often  regular  and  full,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
deviation  in  position  of  the  heart.  The  appetite  is  usually  pretty 
good;  and  in  spite  of  the  chronic  nature  of  the  cough,  and  the  almost 
habitual  copious  expectoration,  the  patient  does  not  lose  much  llesh. 
Towards  the  end  slight  emaciation  is  common,  but  extreme  emaciation 
is  rare  in  this  disease;  when  it  is  uncomplicated  by  cancerous  or 
other  wasthig  aflcctions.^ 

1  Really,  ill  all  iiiobability,  a  patoli  ol' chronic  lobular  i)iiemnoina.  ,r     i  r 

-  Since  this  was  wiiUuu  1  have  accuuud  made  the  autopsy  of  a  man  who  sullcrcd  Irom 
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The  mode  in  which  the  third  cLiss  of  cases  originates  has  been  well 
described  by  MM.  GrisoUe  and  Charcot.    The  individuals  do  not 
recover  from  the  attack  of  acute  pneumonia  as  they  do  in  ordina,ry 
cases.    On  this  subject  the  former  observer  says  :  "  One  sees  at  first 
the  disease  decline — in  appearance  at  least ;  the  pain  in  the  chest  dis- 
appears ;  the  sputa  lose  their  viscosity  as  well  as  their  hsemorrliagic 
colour  ;  the  appetite  reappears  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  improvement 
some  symptoms  obstinately  persist ;  the  patient,  far  from  gaining  flesh 
and  strength,  grows  worse  and  worse  in  these  respects,  and  one  finds, 
on  examination  of  the  chest,  that  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion 
of  the  lung  still  remains  impermeable  to  air — that  is  to  say,  percussion 
reveals  diilness  for  a  certain  extent,  whilst  over  the  same  part,  on 
anscultation,  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony,  with  sub-crepi- 
tant  and  mucous  rales,  are  heard."    But  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  persistence  of  the  local  symptoms  alone  which 
have  any  significance,  since  M.  Grisolle  has  shown  that  a  slow  return  of 
the  lung  to  its  normal  condition  is  a  common,  if  not  an  habitual,  se- 
quence in  a  pneumonia  whose  result  is  favourable.    Feebleness  of  the 
vesicular  murmur,  and  a  coarse  breath-sonnd,  mixed  with  sub-crepitant 
rales,  are  often  the  only  signs  of  the  nntinished  resolution  ;  though  mncli 
more  rarely,  as  M.  Charcot  says,  "  tubular  breathing,  bronchophony, 
and  a  more  or  less  marked  dulness,  have  been  capable  of  persisting  for 
two  or  three  months  after  the  complete  cure  of  a  pneumonia,  and, "not- 
withstanding this,  there  has  not  been  the  least  tendency  to  a  relapse, 
or  the  least  return  of  febrile  symptoms."    Cases  of  this  kind,  however' 
which  are  not  those  to  which  we  are  more  especially  alluding,  may  be 
interpreted,  as  M.  Charcot  believes,  by  supposing  that  the  new  consoli- 
dating   materials  have  not  been  re-absorbed,  and  have  remained  for  a 
tnne  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  without  the  co-existence  of  any  inflam- 
matory action."    But,  in  the  cases  where  an  inflanmiation  of  the  lung 
IS  about  to  terminate  in  what  MM.  Grisolle  and  Charcot  term  "  chronic 
pneumonia,"  (or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  in  a  fibroid  induration  leading  to 
cnxhosis),  although  the  general  symptoms  occasionally  subside  for  a 
brief  period,  they  soon  reappear.    The  symptoms,  then,  have  more  or 
less  of  a  hectic  character  from  the  first ;  or  there  may  be  a  prelimi- 
nary and  short  reappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the  acute  condition 
— m  other  words,  a  relapse,  of  short  duration.    Graduallv  the  hectic 
symptoms  become  more  marked  :  every  evening  the  skin  becomes  hot 
and  the  face  flushed;  sometimes  night-sweats  are  profuse,  and  at 
others  they  are  absent  altogether;  nutrition  soon  becomes  impaired 
and  the  patients  lose  flesh,  whilst  cough  and  dyspncea  continue 
Qi^dema  of  the  lower  extremities  may  supervene,  and  the  patient  already 
wasting,  may  be  still  further  lowered  by  the  setting  in  of  an  obstinate 
diarrhcea.    The  resemblance  of  the  general  symptoms  to  those  of 

an  extreme  dcgi-ee  of  cirrhosis  of  the  left  hing,  and  in  whom  there  also  existed  an 
enormous  hver  studded  throughout  with  the  most  typical  canc^ou  Z^^^^^^^^ 
cam-er  was  ound  ,n  any  other  organ  except  in  the  hrui.Jhial  glands  xlich  w   o  com- 
pletely mhltrated-not  even  a  tra<T  of  it  could  be  discovered  i,V  cill  er  hi  g 
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phthisis  is  often  most  striking.^  When  tliu  individual  does  not  perish 
in  tlie  course  of  a  few  months  from  gradual  exhaustion  or  from 
uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  the  symptoms  gradually  diminish,  and  the 
disease  lapses  into  the  chronic  state. 

Physical  Signs. — Retraction  or  shrinking  of  the  thorax,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  on  the  side  of  the  affected  lung,  is  very  frequent  after 
the  disease  has  existed  for  a  certain  time.  It  is,  however,  not  com- 
monly met  with  till  after  the  lapse  of  about  eighteen  months.  In  two 
only  out  of  seven  cases,  which  proved  fatal  at  or  before  this  period, 
was  there  any  flattening  of  the  chest.  One  of  these  (I.)  was  that  of  a 
child  only  seven  years  old,  at  which  age  of  course  the  flexible  parietes 
would  readily  follow  the  shrinking  lung ;  whilst  in  the  other  case 
(IV.),  that  of  an  adult,  although  the  disease  only  presented  symptoms 
for  nine  months,  it  seems  to  have  made  rapid  progress,  and  there  was 
obvious  shrinking  of  the  chest  on  the  affected  side,  and  even  slight 
lowering  of  the  shoulder.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  individuals 
who  live  longer  than  eighteen  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  some  amount  of  retraction  of  the  chest  is  observed,  either 
general  or  sub- clavicular ;  and  in  almost  all,  there  is  a  proportionate 
amount  of  immobility  on  the  retracted  side.  Moreover,  in  those  cases 
where  contraction  cannot  be  detected,  comparative  immobility  may  be 
easily  established.  The  flattening  and  retraction  is  an  almost  purely 
physical  process  dependent  upon  the  shrinking  of  the  lung  within ;  and 
its  amount  depends  principally  upon  the  degree  of  rigidity  of  the 
thoracic  parietes  at  the  onset  of  the  malady,  and  upon  the  rapidity  of  its 
course.  If  the  lung-shrinking  goes  on  pretty  rapidly  and  the  patient 
is  young,  the  amount  of  contraction  may  be  enormous — as  actually  oc- 
curred in  Dr.  Mayne's  case  (XXIII.),  where  the  disease  had  existed  for 
six  years,  and  had  commenced  M'hen  the  patient  was  only  fourteen 
years  old.  The  more  the  neighbouring  viscera  are  pulled  into  the  space 
gradually  vacated  by  the  shrinking  lung — the  more  the  opposite  lung 
enlarges — and  the  more  the  actual  amount  of  lung-shrinking  is  di- 
minished by  the  formation  of  dilated  bronchial  cavities — the  less  will 
be  the  amount  of  contraction  or  flattening  of  the  thoracic  parietes  :  all 
these  conditions  must  be  considered  together,  as  they  have  a  sort  of 
complemental  relationship  to  one  another. 

On  percussion  over  the  affected  side — where  the  disease  is  well 
marked — we  do  not  get  a  merely  dull  sound,  but  rather  a  more  or  less 
marked,  high-pitched,  tubular  note,  witlr  firm,  wood-like  resistance 
under  the  finger.  Over  portions  of  the  surface  corresponding  with  large 
dilated  bronchi,  the  note  may  present  a  well-marked  amphoric  or 
tympanitic  sound.  The  dulness  is  sometimes  as  distinct  anteriorly  as 
it  is  posteriorly ;  but  occasionally  the  anterior  area  of  dulness _  is 
diminished  owing  to  the  overlapping  of  the  sound  but  hj^pertrophied 

1  The  symptoms  evou  of  "galloping  plitliisis  "  may  be  imitated,  where  tlie  iliseasc  is 
more  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  when  it  becomes  assoeiated  with  acute  jileurisy,  as  in 
the  case  of  M.  Monn(!ret,  recorded  by  Charcot.    (Loc.  cit.  p.  27.) 
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liuiir,  which  exteods  into  the  diseased  side  of  the  thorax.  In  some 
extreme  cases  the  percussion  note  may  be  good  over  ahnost  the  whole 
of  the  affected  side  in  front,  whilst  it  is  absolutely  dull  with  cha- 
racters of  resistance  posteriorly.^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest 
the  percussion  note  is  almost  always  clearer  than  usual,  and  more 
like  that  which  is  met  with  when  the  subjacent  lung  is  em- 
physematous. 

On  auscultation  the  normal  respiratory  murmur  is  either  altogether 
absent  or  heard  only  over  limited  areas  ;  whilst  at  other  parts  the 
respiration  is  high-pitched  and  bronchial,  with  cavernoiis  and  amphoric 
characters  here  and  there.  These  sounds  may  be  of  the  dry  character ; 
but,  more  frequently,  there  are  moist  rhonchi  of  various  kinds — some- 
times smallish,  but  mostly  of  the  large  bubbling  kind  and  of  a  metallic 
character — such  as  constitute  what  is  frequently  described  as  gar- 
fiouillemcnt.  The  loud  bubbling  rales  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  drown 
almost  every  other  sound.  Vocal  resonance  may  be  either  diffused 
and  bronchophonic,  or  various  degrees  of  pectoriloquy  may  exist. 
Vocal  fremitus  is  generally  much  increased  over  the  dull  parts,  and 
this,  together  with  the  great  sense  of  resistance  on  percussion,  has, 
when  it  exists  to  a  marked  extent,  considerable  diagnostic  value.  The 
signs  indicative  of  cavities  may  exist  most  plainly  under  the  clavicle, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  lung,  at  the  base — or,  perhaps,  in  all  of  these 
situations  at  the  same  time.  It  can  scarcely  be  said,  positively,  that 
they  are  more  frequent  in  one  situation  than  in  the  other.  Some- 
times such  signs,  however,  may  be  absent  altogether.  The  breath- 
sounds  over  the  opposite  enlarged  lung  mostly  deviate  from  the  con- 
dition of  health,  only  by  being  louder  and  more  puerile  than  natural. 
When  an  intercurrent  attack  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  sets  in,  the 
character  of  the  respiration  on  this  side  will,  of  course,  undergo  a 
corresponding  modification. 

The  position  of  the  heart  often  deviates  much  from  that  which  is 
normal.  The  amount  of  displacement,  of  course,  depends  in  great 
part  upon  the  amount  of  lung-shrinking ;  but  it  is  generally  more 
considerable  when  the  disease  is  in  the  right  lung  than  when 
it  is  in  the  left.  When  the  right  lung  is  affected,  the  whole  heart 
seems  to  be  drawn  over  bodily  into  the  right  side  of  the  thorax, 
so  that  its  impulse  may  be  felt  only  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,' 
whilst  its  apex  impinges  under  the  nipple.  An  amount  of  displace- 
ment so  considerable  as  this  has  been  encountered  several  times. 
In  one  case  in  which  the  disease  was  on  the  left  side,  the  heart's 
impulse  was  perceived  close  under  the  left  clavicle ;  but  in  other  in- 
stances the  organ  seems  only  to  have  been  slightly  drawn  up,  and  the 
area  of  impulse,  therefore,  only  slightly  raised.  Though  its  position 
is  altered,  the  heart  mostly  beats  with  regularity,  and  no  bruits  seem 
to  be  produced  by  the  displacement.^ 

1  This  was  most  notably  so  in  two  cases  (XXIX.,  XXX.)  recorded  by  M  Barth 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  however,  states  that  "  a  low-pitched  .systolic  bmit  is  commonlv 
heard  over  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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More  or  less  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  tlie  heart 
has  occurred  in  one-third  of  the  cases.  Tlie  deviation  in  position  of 
the  heart  would  often  make  it  difficult  to  establish  tliis  by  peicussion 
and  auscultation,  but  in  three  of  the  cases  (VI.,  XIII.,  XXII.)  there 
were  the  signs  of  a  loud  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur,  associated  with 
pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  and  more  or  less  dropsy.  And  in 
almost  all  the  cases  where  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  found 
to  be  enlarged  after  death,  there  had  been  dropsy  during  life— eitlier 
anasarca  alone,  or  anasarca  and  ascites  combined  in  a  few  of  the 
cases.  Dropsy  existed  in  more  than  one-third  (12  :  30)  of  the  cases ; 
so  that  it  was  present  (mostly  in  the  form  of  anasarca  of  the  lower 
extremities)  in  a  few  cases  where  there  was  no  dilatation  of  the  riglit 
heart,  and  in  which  it  depended  upon  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  other 
co-existing  conditions. 

In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  answering  to  what  has  been  called 
"  chronic  pneumonia  "  (which  may  affect  the  whole  of  one  lung,  or 
only  one  lobe^),  the  physical  signs  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  early  stage  of  the  chronic  form,  before  much  contraction  of  the  huig 
has  taken  place.  Thus,  there  is  absolute  dulness  over  the  diseased  part, 
with  a  considerable  sense  of  resistance  to  the  finger,  whilst  the  vocal 
fremitus  is  much  intensified.  On  auscultation  over  the  dull  part, 
bronchial  or  tubular  breathing  is  heard ;  the  latter  being  sometimes  so 
loud  as  to  be  of  a  cavernous  character  even  where  no  cavities  exist. 
Eales  are  generally  heard  also— often  loud,  large,  and  metallic,  though 
they  are  sometimes  smaller  or  even  absent.  The  vocal  resonance  "is 
mostly  bronchophonic.  Occasionally,  however,  there  may  be  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  breath-sounds,  either  healthy  or  morbid,  and  of 
vocal  resonance,  whilst  the  percussion  sound  is  quite  duU — a  com- 
bination which  occurred  in  a  case  observed  by  M.  Eequin  and  quoted 
by  GrisoUe,  and  which  led  to  its  being  mistaken  for  one  of  pleuritic 
effusion.  In  another  case  (III.),  which  has  been  recorded  by  M. 
Charcot,  remarkable  alterations  were  observed  on  different  days.  At 
one  time,  over  the  whole  extent  of  a  lung  which  was  diseased 
throughout,  there  was  a  complete  silence — no  sound  or  rale  of  any 
kind;  whilst  at  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  loud  and 
universal  tubular  breathing  mixed  with  metallic  ritles.  Unfortunately 
no  observations  were  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  expectoration  at 
these  times — either  as  to  its  quantity  or  quality.-  Contraction  of 
the  chest  walls  is  of  course  not  met  with  until  the  diseased  lung  has 
undergone  a  certain  amount  of  shrinking,  and  b}'  that  time,  if  the 
patient  survives  so  long,  the  intensity  of  the  general  symptoms  has 

^  111  this  latter  case  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  said  to  be  the  most  frequent 
scat  of  the  disease. 

'  Charcot  says : — "  Cela  eut  eti  cependaut  fort  intdressaut ;  car  dans  la  pneumonic 
aigue,  on  I'absence  de  tout  bruit  resi^iratoire,  normal  ou  anormal,  s'observe  quelquefoi.s, 
ce  plienomene  parait  en  general  dependre  de  I'obstruction  des  tuyaux  broncliiques  des 
parties  hepatisees  par  une  grande  quan'tite  de  liquide  visqueux  ou  par  un  bonclion 
d  exudation  concrete."  A  similar  temporary  sileiice  has  been  occasionally  observed  in 
cases  ol  bronchiectasis. 
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diminished,  and  the  condition  comes  to  resemble  that  of  a  person 
who  is  sutl'eriug  from  the  more  clironic  form  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  in  certain  well-marked 
cases,  can  be  made  almost  with  complete  certainty,  though  in  other 
instances  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  diseases  with  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  chronic  pleurisy  with  retraction  of. 
the  side,  cancerous  infiltration  of  one  lung,  certain  forms  of  "  tuber- 
cular "  phthisis,  simple  general  collapse  of  one  lung,  and  simple  or 
primary  bronchiectasis. 

In  chronic  pleurisy  with  retraction  of  the  side,  according  to  Dr. 
Walshe,  the  ribs  are  twisted  downwards  and  inwards,  the  spine  is 
curved  and  the  shoulder  is  drawn  down  ;  which  effects  are  not  pro- 
duced by  Cirrhosis  alone.  The  lowering  of  the  shoulder  was,  however, 
distinctly  produced  in  one  case  of  Cirrhosis  occurring  in  a  youth,  with 
whom  the  amount  of  chest  contraction  was  extreme  ;  and  it  also  ex- 
isted to  a  slight  extent  in  another  case.  Cirrhosis  being  so  frequently 
complicated  with  dilatation  of  bronchi,  is  more  frequently  associated 
with  physical  signs  of  the  hollow  class  :  though  the  bronchial  symp- 
toms are  not  always  most  severe  in  cases  where  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  contraction  of  the  chest  walls.  The  heart  is  generally 
much  more  displaced  by  Cirrhosis  than  by  chronic  pleurisy.  Then 
the  frequency  of  hsemoptysis  in  Cirrhosis,  with  its  non-occurrence  in. 
chronic  pleurisy,  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  also,  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  dropsy  in 
the  former  aff'ection.  As  Dr.  Peacock  has  suggested,  it  will  be  well 
also  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  confounding  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Lung  with  contraction  of  the  organ  succeeding  an  empyema  which  is 
evacuating  itself  through  the  bronchi,  by  means  of  a  fistulous  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  pleura. 

_  Cancerous  infiltration  of  one  lung  also  causes  retraction  of  the 
side,  though,  according  to  Dr.  Walshe,  the  retracted  ribs  are  not 
altered  in  axis,  and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  draw  in  an  upward 
direction  rather  than  laterally,  so  that  when  the  disease  occurs  in  the 
right  side,  the  liver  may  be  much  elevated,  though  the  displacement  of 
the  heart  is  much  less  than  is  met  with  in  Cirrhosis.  Occasionally, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  upward  traction  occurs  in  Cir- 
rhosis. In  both  there  is  frequently  cough,  expectoration,  failure  of 
nutrition,  and  often  haemoptysis.  The  existence  of  well-marked  sio-ns 
of  cavities  of  a  stationary  character,  such  as  are  due  to  dilated  bronchi 
m  Cirrhosis,  would  be  absent  almost  universally  in  cancer.  The 
condition  of  cachexia  is  generally  more  marked,  however  in  cancer 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  intrathoracic  pain;  and  the  disease  is  often 
more  rapid  m  its  progress,  its  duration  being  sometimes  much  less 
and  never  exceeding  two  and  a  half  years.  As  Dr.  Walshe  points  out' 
also,  cancer  of  the  lung  is  generally  associated  with  a  mediastinal  tu' 
mcmr  of  the  same  nature,  so  that  not  only  may  the  morbid  percussion 
note  extend  across  the  middle  line,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  g~ 
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dyspnoea,  witli  lividity  of  face,  and  other  pressure  signs — such  as 
dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins,  and  oedema  of  the  thoracic  parietes. 
In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lung,  moreover,  cancerous  tumours  may 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  towards  the  last  the  cancerous 
cachexia  often  becomes  extreme.  This  affection  could,  therefore,  as 
a  rule,  only  be  confounded  with  the  more  acute  forms  of  Cirrhosis. 

"Tubercular"  disease  of  the  lung,  presenting  such  characters  as 
would  render  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Cirrhosis,  is  only 
encountered  with  extreme  rarity.  The  characters  of  the  latter  disease 
which  are  most  opposed  to  those  of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
phthisis  are  the  signs  indicative  of  an  almost  absolute  freedom  from 
morbid  deposit  in  one  lung,  combined  with  the  gravest  amount  of 
implication  of  the  other — producing,  perhaps,  not  only  retraction  of 
the  side,  but  also  cavities,  and  more  or  less  complete  impermeability 
of  the  lung-tissue  between  them.  Then  with  local  signs  of  so  pro- 
nounced a  character  on  one  side  (whilst  the  other  lung  appears  to 
remain  intact),  we  not  only  have  no  laryngeal  disease,  but  there  is  a 
comparative  absence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  peculiar  to 
phthisis :  so  that  there  is  an  utter  disproportion  between  the  gravity 
of  the  local  and  the  constitutional  signs,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
disease  presents  a  comparatively  stationary  character.  Cirrhosis  also 
frequently  exists  in  previously  strong  individuals  with  well-formed 
chests ;  and,  in  one-third  of  the  cases,  there  have  been  signs  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  associated  with  dropsy. 
Only  the  contraction  of  an  enormous  tubercular  cavern  could  produce 
such  an  amount  of  displacement  of  the  heart  as  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  Cirrhosis ;  and  that  such  an  amount  of  disease  and  disorgani- 
zation of  one  lung  as  this  implies,  should  have  existed  without  the 
least  implication  of  the  other,  is  contradictory  to  all  experience  as  to 
the  nature  of  ordinary  phthisical  affections.  Any  great  contrac- 
tion occurring  in  a  "  tubercular  "  lung  is  almost  certain  to  be  due 
to  a  considerable  admixture  of  fibroid  substitution  witli  the  other 
morbid  product,  so  that  the  points  of  diagnosis  just  considered  may 
be  said  to  be  those  distinguishing  the  pure  fibroid  from  the  mixed 
fibroid  and  "tubercular" — or  rather  fibroid  and  pneumonic  forms 
of  phthisis.^ 

Simple  general  collapse  of  one  lung  is  a  condition  of  extraordinary 
rarity,  which,  as  Dr.  Walshe  says,  could  only  result  from  the  pressure 
of  an  aneurism  or  a  tumour  upon  the  main  bronchus.  In  such  a  case, 
in  addition  to  the  signs  of  the  tumour  which  might  exist,  there  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  a  dull,  toneless  sound  on  percussion,  instead_  of 
resonance  of  a  wooden  or  even  tubular  character,  whilst  the  respiration 

^  With  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  diarrhoea,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  which  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  own 
experience.  Dr.  Clark  says  (Trans,  of  Clinic  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  188)  :  "  E.xperience  has 
peremptorily  tanght  the  writer,  that  the  occurrence  of  nlceration  of  the  bowels  in  the 
course  of  chronic  "disease  of  the  Inngs  is  not  conclusive  as  to  its  tubercular  nature.  De- 
posits in  and  ulcerations  of  the  intestinal  glands  may  occur  in  almost  any  form  of  chronic 
disease  to  which  the  lung  is  liable." 
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would  be  simply  weak,  instead  of  broncliial,  with  more  or  less  signs  of 
cavities. 

Simple  primary  broncliiectasis  of  one  lung  may  exist,  and  then  be 
followed  by  more  or  less  fibroid  induration  of  tissue.^  Many  of  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  would  be  similar  to  those  of 
Cirrhosis ;  only,  in  the  early  stages,  the  signs  of  cavities  would  be 
marked,  whilst  those  indicating  consolidation  of  the  intervening  lung- 
tissue  would  be  comparatively  slight.  The  signs  of  retraction  of  the 
chest  and  displacement  of  heart  are  almost  or  completely  wanting. 

Prognosis. — In  almost  all  cases,  the  individuals  suffering  from  this 
disease  are  ultimately  carried  off  by  an  acute  affection  of  the  hitherto 
sound  lung.  An  attack  of  bronchitis  or  a  pneumonia  supervenes,  or  a 
mixture  of  these  two  conditions,  and  the  breathing  power  becomes  so 
seriously  interfered  with,  that  the  patient  rapidly  dies  in  an  asphyxi- 
ated condition.  Death  may  take  place,  also,  from  gangrene  in  the 
cirrhosed  lung ;  or  a  copious  effusion  of  blood  proceeding  from  an 
ulcerating  cavern  in  the  lung  may  prove  fatal— although  usually  the 
amount  of  blood  lost  in  this  way  is  not  extreme. 

In  those  cases  hitherto  styled  "  chronic  pneumonia,"  and  in  which 
an  extreme  amount  of  fibroid  induration  follows  an  attack  of  acute 
pneumonia,  the  patient  is  apt  to  die  in  a  state  of  marasmus,  or 
from  uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  before  the  local  disease  has  attained  its 
maximum— that  is  to  say,  before  much  contraction  of  the  lung  has 
occurred,  or  many  broncliial  caverns  have  been  formed.  ^ 

Death  may  also  take  place,  however,  when  the  disease  is  fully 
established,  without  the  advent  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  opposite 
lung,  but  gradually,  owing  to  tlie  mere  exhausting  influence  of  the 
disease— when  it  is  associated  with  marked  bronchiectasis,  and  when 
the  amount  of  purulent  fluid  daily  expectorated  is  extreme  The 
occurrence  of  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  tricuspid  regurgitation,  is,  of  course,  a  most  o-rave 
complication. 

In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  cut  off  by  some  acute  or  chronic  co- 
existing malady,  such  as  disease  of  the  brain,  cancer  of  the  stomach 
or  uncontrollable  diarrhoea  from  ulceration  of  the  c£ecum— diseases 
which  actually  proved  fatal  in  a  few  of  the  cases  included  in  my  list. 

Although  the  ultimate  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  most  grave  still 
It  the  sound  lung  can  be  maintained  in  its  condition  of  health  the  fatai 
termination  may  be  warded  off  for  some  time,  and  the  individual  mav 
live  for  years  after  the  disease  has  been  fully  established. 

TREATMENT.-The  indications  in  this  disease  are  to  pay  promnfc 
attention  to  the  very  earliest  signs  of  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia  in  the 

1  In  rare  instances,  as  before  stated,  owing  to  the  amnnnt  nr  ann«,  i       •  , 
and  contraction,  some  of  these  may  actually^  aovelop T^o  eaLs  vZlTh^^ 
becomes  the  most  prominent  feature,  ^  ^'^^  cirrliosia 
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non-cirrliosed  lung,  so  as,  if  possible,  at  once  to  arrest  its  progress. 
The  patient's  life  sliould,  moreover,  be  so  regulated  that,  whilst 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold  as  little  as  possible,  he  may  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  habits  which  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
health.  The  development  of  the  non-cirrhosed  lung  should  be  favoured 
by  such  carefully  regulated  exercise  as  can  be  indulged  in  without 
distressing  the  heart's  action,  or  causing  much  dyspnoea.  Plenty  of 
time  should  be  spent  in  the  open  air ;  the  diet  should  be  good,  simple, 
and  nourishing ;  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  should  be  stimulated 
by  the  daily  use  of  baths  and  dry  friction.  Whilst  these  general  mea- 
sures are  being  adopted,  their  action  may  be  supplemented,  when 
necessary,  by  various  medicines.  The  dilute  mineral  acids  or  salts 
of  iron,  combined  with  bitter  infusions,  or  iron  and  quinine,  may  be 
had  recourse  to  ;  whilst  in  some  cases,  cod-liver  oil,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  iron,  will  be  of  much  use. 

In  cases  where  diarrhoea  sets  in,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  arrest 
this  by  the  careful  administration  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
opiates  and  the  various  vegetable  astringents ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
where  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  well  marked,  and  the  daily  flux 
from  these  is  excessive,  we  must  endeavour  to  check  the  copious 
flow  by  the  administration  of  astringents  combined  with  balsamic 
remedies  (such  as  tolu,  copaiba,  or  turpentine),  and  an  applica- 
tion of  counter-irritants  externally.  Where  necessary,  also,  we  must 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  regular  and  periodical  evacuation  of  the 
dilated  bronchi ;  so  as  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  retained  secre- 
tion within  the  tubes,  which  is  liable  to  produce  general  distress,  and 
may  also  entail  local  gangrene.  For  this  purpose  ISTiemeyer  strongly 
recommends  the  inhalation  of  turpentine  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
About  half  a  drachm  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
bottle  of  hot  water,  and  by  means  of  some  suitable  addition  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  its  vapour  is  to  be  inhaled.  In  this  way  the 
amount  of  secretion  not  only  is  diminished,  but  violent  fits  of  coughing 
are  induced  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  which  are  accompanieil 
by  an  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  dilated  bronchi.  Niemeyei 
says  he  has  seen  great  amelioration  thus  induced  in  the  symptoms  of 
patients  whose  condition  had  been  previously  most  distressing. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  laringing  about  an  actual  disappear- 
ance of  the  new  fibre-tissue,  and  a  reappearance  of  the  lung-tissue 
which  it  has  supplanted,  this  seems  a  result  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  one  to  which  we  are  scarcely  likely  to  attain.  But, 
whilst  the  disease  is  still  advancing,  we  may  hope  and  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  morljid  change  to  previously 
healthy  portions  of  lung-tissue.  This  desirable  result  will  be  best 
brought  about,  not  only  by  the  means  before  alluded  to,  which  are 
destined  to  bring  the  patient's  general  health  up  to  the  highest  possible 
standard  ;  but  will,  ])erhaps,  be  also  encouraged  by  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium  interuidly,  in  conjunction  with  cnunter-irritation  to  the 
affected  side,  and  the  free  inunction  of  iodine  locally.    As  Dr.  Walshc 
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suggests,  a  trial  might  also  be  made  of  some  of  tlie  natural  iodurated 
waters,  such  as  those  of  Kreuznach  or  Woodhall.  The  amount  of  in- 
fluence which  the  iodides  have  in  checking  the  over-growth  of  fibre- 
tissue  seems  in  some  cases  to  be  most  marked,  and  in  a  disease  of  so 
grave  a  character  as  this  we  are  bound  to  try  the  influence  of  reme- 
dies which  may  have  a  favourable  action,  so  long  as  they  exercise  no 
deleterious  effect. 
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^PNEUMATOSIS. 

By  Geaily  Hewitt,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

Definition. — Apneumatosis  is  that  condition  of  tlie  lung-tissue 
characterised  by  the  return  of  certain  air-cells  to  a  quasi-foetal  state ; 
the  portions  of  lung  so  affected  have  once  been  physiologically  active 
and  efficient  in  promoting  ther  espiratory  change  in  the  blood  circu- 
lating through  them,  and  have  ceased  to  be  so. 

History. — The  older  observers  of  the  diseases  of  children  record 
the  great  frequency  with  which  they  found  after  death  certain  parts 
of  the  lungs  solidified.  The  death  was  in  such  cases  attributed  to 
this  alteration  of  the  lungs  ;  and  as  it  resembled,  in  many  of  the  out- 
ward appearances  observed,  the  solidification  found  in  the  lungs  of 
adults,"  and  which  had  received  the  name  of  "pneumonia,"  they 
naturally  enough  gave  the  two  conditions  the  same  name.  Only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  has  it  been  established  that 
the  two  conditions  are  essentially  different. 

One  circumstance,  however,  was  observed  as  peculiar.  The  con- 
solidation was  always  in  the  cases  of  young  children  seen  to  be 
abruptly  separated  from  the  adjoining  sound  lung,  to  be  mapped  out 
as  it  were  by  the  lobular  divisions  of  the  lungs.  Hence  it  was  called 
"lobular  pneumonia."  It  was  said  that  in  the  case  of  infants  and 
young  children  the  pneumonia  was  lobular.  The  mortality  from  the 
disease  so-called  was  found  always  to  be  very  considerable,  and  hence 
children  were  considered  to  ho,  par  excellence  predisposed  to  pneumonia. 

Valleix  ^  has  given  an  admirable  account  of  this  lesion.  Unable, 
however,  to  reconcile  the  facts  observed,  with  the  theory  that  the 
lesion  in  question  was  true  pneumonia,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  La  forme  particuli^re  de  cette  hepatisation  me  parait  done  inexplic- 
able dans  I'etat  actuel  de  la  science."  Before  Valleix,  Gerhard  and  Paifz 
and  De  la  Berge  had  described  in  a  very  suggestive  manner  the  pecu- 
liarities attending  this  alteration  of  the  lungs  in  young  children,  both 
in  respect  to  its  essential  characters,  and  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  found  to  be  present.  Earlier  still,  Leger  pointed  it  out 
as  peculiar  •pneumonia  under  the  term  "  latent." 

^  Cliniriuc  des  Maladies  dos  Enfanta  noiiveau-n^s,  p.  197  ;  Paris,  1838. 
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Seifert^  recognised  the  nature  of  the  so-called  lobular  pneumonia 
so  far  as  its  mode  of  production  was  concerned,  giving  it  the  name 
of  "  bronchio-Pneumonie/'  and  he  pointed  out  the  counterpart  of  the 
lesion  in  that  kind  of  pneumonia  seen  in  adults  which  Laennec 
termed  "  peripneumonie  des  agonisants,"  and  Piorry  "pneumonie  hypo- 
statique."  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  some  of  the  cases 
alluded  to  by  him  were  really  cases  in  which  the  lung  had  never 
been  expanded  at  all  at  the  affected  parts,  but  remained  from  the 
day  of  birth  in  the  state  described,  and  truly  explained  by  Jorg  as 
atelectasis. 

Barthez  and  PdUiet ^ first,  in  1838,  distinguished  between  "lobular" 
and  "lobar"  pneumonia,  laying  down  the  principle  that  lobular 
pneumonia  was  always  a  secondary  affection  connected  with  bron- 
chitis. 

MM.  Legendre  and  Bailly,^  however,  have  the  merit  of  first  pointing 
out  the  essential  nature  of  the  condition  known  as  lobular  pneu- 
monia.   They  used  the  very  simple  expedient  of  artificially  inflating 
the  lungs  after  death,  and  observed  the  effect  of  the  inflation  on  the 
portions  consolidated  and  in  a  state  of  lobular  pneumonia.  The 
result  was,  that  the  apparently  hepatized  parts  swelled  out,  became 
filled  with  air,  and  were,  as  it  seemed,  suddenly  converted  into  healthy- 
looking  lung-tissue.    The  lung  so  inflated  was  found  to  possess  all 
the  physical  characters  of  lung  in  a  normal  condition,  and  it  was 
evident  to  these  observers  that  the  essential  difference  between  the 
pseudo-hepatized  and  the  sound  lung  only  consisted  in  this,— that  in 
the  former  case  the  air  was  withdrawn  from  the  air-cells,  the  tissue  of 
the  lung  itself  not  being  necessarily  altered.    They  were  led  to  this 
result  by  observing  how  closely  the  lobules  so  collapsed  resembled 
in  external  characters  those  of  the  lungs  of  the  foetus  which  has 
never  respired ;  hence  they  replaced  by  the  term  "  etat  foetal "  the  old 
designation  "  lobular  pneumonia."    The  results  of  this  discovery  have 
been  most  important  m  enabling  us  by  a  simple  and  easily  applied 
test  to  ascertain  whether  the  condition  of  the  lung  present  in  a 
particular  case  is  one  only  of  collapse,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a 
change  of  anotlier  character  altogether. 
MM  Legendre  and  Bailly  showed  that  in  the  cases  in  which  their 
etat  fcetal "  was  present,  there  was  no  true  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  present  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  cases 
ot  true  pneumonia ;  pneumonia,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  beino'  con- 
stituted by  a  breaking  down  or  softening  of  the  lung  substance,  whereas 
m  cases  of  lobular  pneumonia  the  lung-tissue  is  quite  firm,  and  with 
certain  exceptions,  not  easily  broken  down  under  the  fiiaer  '  Thp 
peculiar  hmitation  of  the  morbid  change  to  certain  lobules   t  e 
change  begmnmg  and  ending  abruptly,  and  not  shading  off  araduallv 
also,  evidently  gave  to  it  a  character  altogether  distinctive,"aiTd  such 

^  ^^t^:^:^^^^^^^^^  1837. 
3  Archives  do  Medecine,  1844,  p.  157. 
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as  is  not  found  in  true  pneumonia.  Eeference  more  in  detail  will, 
however,  be  made  to  these  several  points  further  on. 

The  subsequent  history  of  "lobular  pneumonia"  will  include  an 
account  of  the  more  or  less  complete  adoption  by  recent  M'riters  of  tlie 
views  of  MM.  Legendre  and  Bailly.  By  West,  Guirdner,  and  Jenner,  tlie 
terras  "  bronchial "  or  "  pulmonary  collapse  "  are  used  instead  of  "  etat 
foetal"  The  term  "  Apneumatosis  "  was  first  employed  by  Puchs^  in 
an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  its  adoption  was  recommended 
by  myself  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London.^  The  old  term  "  lobular  pneumonia "  being  cal- 
culated to  give  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  condition  to  which  it  is 
applied,  a  new  term  was  necessary.  "  Pulmonary  collapse  "  was  not 
sufficiently  distinctive,  the  word  "  collapse  "  being  already  in  use,  and 
very  properly,  in  another  sense,  to  indicate  the  spontaneous  collapse 
of  the  lungs,  which  always  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on 
opening  the  thorax  after  death.  In  the  absence  of  a  better,  the 
word  Apneumatosis  (a,  privative,  and  Trvev/Marcoaii},  a  condition  ofhcimj 
filled  with  air)  was  considered  the  most  appropriate,  expressing,  as  it 
does,  precisely  the  condition  which  is  present,  without  involving  any 
theory  as  to  its  cause  or  mode  of  origin. 

Apneumatosis  is  not  simply  an  anatomical  alteration;  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  diseased  condition  of  the  lung  manifesting  itself  by  a 
variety  of  symptoms  and  signs,  producing  certain  important  effects  on 
the  system  at  large,  and  very  frequently  proving  fatal.  Its  import- 
ance fully  justifies  its  being  considered  separately  from  bronchitis, 
with  which  it  is  always,  or  almost  always,  associated.  The  bronchitis 
of  early  childhood  is,  when  fatal,  almost  invariably  attended  with 
Apneumatosis. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — A  description  of  the  physical  characters 
of  those  portions  of  the  lungs  affected  with  Apneumatosis  will  in 
reality  include  more  or  less  completely  a  description  of  those  lesions 
variously  designated  by  authorities  up  to  the  present  time  as  Dissem- 
inated Lobular  Pneumonia,  Camification,  Pulmonary  Collajjsc,  "  dat 
fcetaV,'  Marginal  Pneumonia,  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  (Eokitansky), 
Pronchio-Pneumonie  (Seifert),  together  with  some  of  those  described  as 
Atelectasis,  all  these  terms  applying  to  one  condition  whichis  some- 
what modified  in  certain  cases. 

The  account  given  by  Legendre  and  Bailly  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters presented  by  the  lung  so  affected  is  remarkably  true  to  nature, 
and  our  own  observations,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  the  facts  stated  by  the  authors  in  question. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between  Apneumatosis  and  Atelec- 
tasis, anatomically  speaking,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult, 
judging  from  the  mere  physical  characters  present,  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

^  Die  Pironchitis  dor  Kinder.    Loijizig,  1849. 

2  See  rroceediiigs  ol'  Koy.  Med.  and  Cliir.  Soc.  No.  I. 
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In  the  first  ^l^ice,  the  lobules  affected  are  remarkably  distinct ; 
abruptly  separated  from  adjoining  healthy  lobules,  generally  depressed 
below  the  surface  of  the  healthy  lobules  ;  for  the  most  part  they  are 
found  at  tlic  margins  of  the  lobes, — those  portions  of  the  lobes  most 
distant  from  the  root  of  the  bronchial  tree.    The  distribution  of  the 
affected  lobules  is  evidently  connected  with  their  relation  to  the  divi- 
sions of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  the 
affection  having  spread  by  simple  contiguity.    The  lobules  supplied  by 
one  particular  bronchial  tube  all  present  the  physical  characters  of  the 
lesion,  whilst  the  lobules  supplied  by  the  closely  contiguous  bronchial 
tube  may  be  perfectly  healthy.     The  number  of  lobes  affected  is  of 
course  subject  to  great  variety  :  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  whole 
of  one  particular  lobe  is  affected,  but  this  is  not  very  frequently  ob- 
served, and  it  most  commonly  happens  that  nearly  all  the  lobes 
present  a  greater  or  less  number  of  apneumatic  patches,  although  it 
is  somewhat  rare  to  find  apneumatic  portions  present  in  all  the  lobes.^ 
Certain  parts  of  the  lungs  present  this  lesion  with  remarkable  fre- 
quency.   These  are,  first,  the  lower  margins  of  the  lower  lobes  of  both 
luugs,  the  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the  upper  left  lobe,  and  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung.    ISText  in  order  come  the  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  and  of  the  upper  lobes.    The  order  of  occurrence 
here  laid  down  is  rarely  departed  from,  a  very  interesting  circumstance, 
and  one  which  will  again  be  alluded  to  in  considering  the  essential 
nature  and  mode  of  production  of  the  lesion  in  question.    The  lobules 
situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung  are  thus  the  first  affected,  and  in 
slight  cases  the  alteration  is  confined  to  them. 

In  many  cases  the  apneumatic  patches  are  symmetrically  placed  on 
the  corresponding  parts  of  each  lung.  Tins  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lower  lobes,  where  we  have  frequently 
observed  a  line  concave  superiorly  passing  across  this  aspect  of  the 
lobe  on  each  side,  and  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  an  apneumatic 
portion  of  the  lung  almost  identical  in  form  and  equal  in  superficies 
on  the  two  sides. 

It  generally  happens,  when  Apneumatosis  of  the  kind  to  which  the 
description  given  above  would  apply  is  present,  that  the  healthier 
parts  of  the  lungs  are  pitted  and  depressed  at  certain  parts,  and  these 
depressed  portions  have  a  rather  darker  colour  than  usual.  The  little 
pits  are  caused  by  the  partial  collapse  of  the  air-cells  there  situate, 
and,  although  slight  in  degree  in  particular  lobules,  the  aggregate 
number  of  air-cells  thus  rendered  useless  may  be  very  considerable. 
Apneumato.sis  thus  slight  in  degree  disappears  completely  on  inflation^ 
and  between  this  and  the  more  complete  form  involving  the  whole  of 
several  adjacent  lobules,  many  gradations  may  be  witnessed. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  apneumatic  patches  appear  like  islets  of  a 
darkish  red  colour  abruptly  separated  from  the  lighter  and  more  healthy 
■lobules,  and  having  a  sharp  determinate  outline.    On  a  more  mimitP 


'  Sec  Vdleix,  op.  cit,  p.  G2  ci  ^va 
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inspection  fine  whitish  strealcs  are  evident  on  the  surface,  dividing  the 
affected  portions  into  compartments.  These  indicate  the  boundaries 
of  the  small  loLules  affected,  and  it  is  tlms  evident  tliat  no  inllanima- 
tory  destruction  of  the  lung  substance  has  taken  place.  "With  refer- 
ence to  the  colour  of  the  affected  patches,  nothing  is  more  variable. 
Tlie  lung  of  the  young  child  is  naturally  of  a  liglit  pink  colour,  and 
the  various  shades  of  darkish  red  presented  by  the  apneujnatic 
lobules  contrast  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  lighter  and  more 
healthy  portions  which  lie  close  to  them.  The  typical  colour  is  a 
darkish  red,  with  a  shade  of  violet.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  pre- 
sent often  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  lobules  are  congested. 
Sometimes  the  colour  is  a  lightish  red,  like  that  of  a  piece  of  anaemic 
m.uscle,  but  at  other  times  it  is  a  deep  purple  ;  and  between  these  two 
extremes  many  varieties  of  colour  are  observed. 

The  depth  to  which  the  lung-tissue  is  affected  is  in  an  almost  direct 
ratio  to  the  degree  in  which  the  lung  is  seen  to  be  apneumatic  super- 
ficially. Section  of  the  part  shows  the  same  definite  limitation  of  the 
Apneumatosis  which  is  evident  externally ;  the  shape  of  the  portion  of 
lung  involved  in  the  change  is  determined  by  the  ou.tline  of  the  lobules 
to  which  certain  bronchi  are  distributed,  and  each  apneumatic  portion 
has  thus  a  more  or  less  pyramidal  form,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  being 
towards  the  periphery.  The  apneumatic  lobules  are  generally  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  lobe.  This  is  not  always 
the  case,  however.  When  these  lobules  are  less  in  bulk  than  usual, 
they  have  a  somewhat  lighter  colour  than  in  the  other  condition  of 
things.  Thus  the  apneumatic  portions  which  are  of  a  desp  violet 
colour  have  usually  the  normal  bulk,  and  may  even  exceed  it.  This 
circumstance  is  connected  with  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  part. 

The  consistence  of  the  apneumatic  lobules  is  open  to  some  variation. 
This  is  in  like  manner  connected  with  the  quantity  of  blood  within 
the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  also  with  the  length  of  time  the  lesion 
has  existed.  The  paler,  less  bulky  lobules  have  a  loose  texture  exactly- 
resembling  that  of  a  piece  of  flesh :  the  anterior  tongue  of  the  left 
upper  lobe  often  presents  this  peculiarity.  The  more  congested  and 
darker  parts  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  firm  consistence,  much 
resembling  that  of  a  piece  of  liver,  and  resist  pressure  much  more 
effectually  than  the  looser  portions.  In  all  cases  the  apneumatic 
lobules  are  found  to  sink  in  water.  The  section  is  very  smooth  and 
even,  and  when  the  part  is  much  congested  it  resembles  that  of  a  firm 
clot  of  blood.  The  bronchi  cut  through  often  contain  mucous  fluid  in 
considerable  quantity.  Where  the  lobe  is  thin,  as  in  the  anterior 
tongue  of  the  upper  lobe,  the  lobules  are  in  many  cases  felt  quite  dis- 
tinctly between  the  fingers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  air-canals 
within  the  individual  lobules  are  filled  and  distended  with  mucous 
secretion,  which  everywhere  extends  into  the  air-cells.  This  peculiar 
feel  is  lost  on  cutting  through  the  lobules  in  question,  for  the  fluid 
then  escapes  out  of  the  cut  vessels.    This  extremely  distended  state 
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of  the  air-channels  is  chiefly  found  in  those  parts  in  which  less 
congestion  is  evident. 

TnJlatahility.—ThQ  most  important  circumstance,  however,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  apneumatic  lobules  is  the  absence  of  air.    No  air-cells  are 
visible  on  the  pleural  surface,  none  on  the  surface  of  the  section. 
The  difference  presented  between  two  parts  of  the  same  lobe,  one  of 
which  is  apneumatic  and  the  other  healthy,  is  in  this  respect  most 
remarkable.    All  around  the  affected  lobule  the  air-cells  are  most 
distmct  and  evident :  none  are  visible  where  the  Apneumatosis  exists. 
These  lobules  are,  in  fact,  as  a  rule  completely  destitute  of  air;  the 
opposite  walls  of  the  air-cells  are  in  apposition ;  the  finer  air-tubes 
are  either  filled  with  fluid  or  in  the  same  condition  as  the  air-cells 
themselves— i.e.  collapsed.     As  a  consequence  of  this  non-aerated 
state  of  the  lobules,  they  are  found  to  be  absolutely  non-crepitant  on 
pressure.    If  a  blow-pipe  be  introduced  into  the  bronchus  leadino-  to 
the  collapsed  portion,  and  air  be  then  forcibly  injected,  an  instan- 
taneous change  takes  place  in  the  colour,  appearance,  and  physical 
characters  of  the  apneumatic  lobules :  they  swell  out,  become  of  a 
light  rose-red,  air-cells  are  at  once  visible  on  the  surface,  and  the 
affected  lobules  come  to  so  far  resemble  the  adjoining  healthy  ones 
that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  this  effect  of  insufflation  was  first  pointed  out  by  MM  Lecrendre 
and  Bailly.    Now  the  effect  of  this  insufiftation  is  not  always  the 
^2^®:  ,  }\  always  entirely  successful,  some  portions  of  the 

ah ected  lobules  resisting  this  forcible  refiUing  of  the  air-ceUs  As  a  rule 
the  operation  is  performed  easily  and  with  the  use  of  very  little  force  and 
It  always  partially  succeeds.    The  portions  which  resist  the  attempt 
to  introduce  air  are  those  which  are  the  most  congested,  and  in  these 
small  portions  remain  uninflated  whatever  may  be  the  force  used  by 
the  lungs  of  the  operator.    This  point  it  is  important  to  remark  upon 
for  there  IS  reason  to  believe  that  a  want  of  success  in  the  operation 
ot  mflation  m  cases  of  the  kind  alluded  to  has  induced  some  ob- 
servers to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  general  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  lesion  now  under  discussion.    The  fact  is 
however,  that  where  the  Apneumatosis  and  considerable  congestion 
co-exist,  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  blood-vessels  effectually 
prevents  the  re-distension  of  the  air-tubes,  and  air  cannot  be  made  to 
pass  into  the  ultimate  air-ceUs.    A  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  occurs 
when  the  air-tubes  are  much  distended  with  fluid  secretion,  but  here 
It  is  hardly  ever  practically  productive  of  much  opposition  to  the 
operation  of  inflation     After  inflation  has  been  performed  the  dilated 
air-ce  Is  have  a  tendency  to  collapse  again  in  a  short  time  if  the 
bronchus  leading  to  them  be  not  tied. 

The  operation  of  inflation  is  to  a  certain  point  a  test  of  the  presence 
of  Apneumatosis  as  distinguished  from  pneumonia.  In  Apneumlto  is 
as  has  bec.1  already  explained,  it  generally  succeeds.  InCrmonL 

briSi  n'  'l^is  no?  to  its  naiural':~:i 

by  inflation.    It  is  not  often  that  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
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verifying  this  statement  so  far  as  the  -pneumonia  of  children  is  con- 
cerned, it  being  very  rare  to  meet  with  true  hepatization  at  this 
period  of  life,  but  in  two  or  tliree  cases  which  have  come  under  our 
notice  this  verification  has  been  completely  effected.  Lastly,  the 
pleura  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  healthy  in  cases  of  Apneuma- 
tosis,  uncomplicated  with  diathetic  disease ;  in  pneumonia  it  is  just 
as  rare  to  find  it  free  from  disease. 

The  physical  characters  of  Atelectasis  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
Apneuniatosis. — The  two  conditions  are  almost  identical,  anatomi- 
cally speaking,  and  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the  history  and  other 
particulars  of  the  case  must  be  examined  in  order  to  decide  the  matter 
at  issue.    Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Apneumatosis  and  atelectasis 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  that  the  lobules  presenting  the  characters 
described  above  as  those  of  Apneumatosis  have  never  been  expanded 
at  all,  and  have  been  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found.^  The 
grounds  on  which  this  statement  is  made  are  very  insufficient  and 
will  not  bear  examination.    The  following  fact  is  quite  sufficient  to 
^ttle  the  contested  point :  a  child,  previously  healthy,  is  seized  with 
a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  air-tubes  ;  up  to  that  time  there  has  been 
evidence  that  the  act  of  respiration  has  been  habitually  performed  m 
a  regular  manner ;  after  a  few  days  the  child  dies,  and  a  large  portion 
of  afl  the  lobes  is  found  collapsed  ;  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms, 
during  the  last  few  days,  having  indicated,  step  by  step,  the  pro- 
gressive and  increasing  disease  of  the  lungs.    A  few  instances,  perfect 
m  every  particular,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  collect.    With  such 
an  amount  of  lung  implicated  in  the  lesion  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  symptoms  could  have  been  previously  absent.    A  weakly  child 
affected  with  atelectasis  is  easily  the  prey  to  bronchitis,  and  this 
latter  affection  is  so  fatal  because  in  such  a  case  it  is  so  often  followed 
by  Apneumatosis.    This  seems  to  be  the  proper  way  of  stating  the 
relation  of  the  two  lesions,  atelectasis  and  AiDueumatosis,  one  to 

the  other.  . 

When  the  lung  has  undergone  mechanical  compression,  and  thus 
become  hardened,  reduced  in  bulk,  as  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  &c., 
its  physical  characters  to  a  certain  degree  resemble  those  of  Apneu- 
matosis    It  seems  desirable  to  restrict  to  this  condition  the  term 
carniiication.     Carnified  lung  is  firmer  and  denser  than  is  the  case  m 
Apneumatosis,  and  diff'ers  from  it  in  the  essential  particular  that  it  is 
not  susceptible  of  inflation  ;  added  to  this  the  peculiar  circim^stances 
under  which  it  is  found  are  sufficient  to  establish  its  true  identity.  In 
order  to  prevent  unnecessary  confusion  we  have  hitherto  described 
only  Apneumatosis  of  a  typical  character,  or  rather  Apneumatosis  m 
which  the  condition  of  the  air-cells  present  is  one  of  simple  coUapse. 
The  air-cells  are  destitute  of  air,  their  walls  are  m  apposition,  iu 
certain  cases,  however,  on  the  surface  of  the  apneumatic  portions  are 
seen  little  elevated  oval  or  rounded  spots  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 

1  8uch  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Friedlcben,  "  Ueber  die  Pnoumonio  der  Kinder, 
in  Arclilv,  iur  pliysiologisclie  Heilkunde,  1847. 
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resembling  at  first  sight  tubercular  masses.  These  little  cavities  are 
situated  immediately  under  the  pleura,  communicating  freely  with 
the  bronchial  tubes.  They  are  the  "  granulations  j^urulentes  "  of 
Fauvel.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  according  to  our  own  experience, 
found  in  portions  of  lung  affected  with  Apneumatosis,  but  they  may 
be  found  in  other  situations,  and  are  not  therefore  perhaps  so  entirely 
a  part  of  this  affection  as  to  justify  their  being  considered  fully  in 
this  place.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  chronic  cases  in  which 
Apneumatosis  is  present  the  little  cavities  in  question  are  rarely 
absent.  They  are  often  described  as  "  bronchial  abscesses,"  "  vesicular 
bronchitis,"  &c. 

Etiology. — Apneumatosis  is  a  mechanical  effort  of  the  presence 
of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  air-tubes,  these  morbid  conditions 
appearing  to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  the  production  of  Apneu- 
matosis during  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

CataiThal  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  either  existing  per  se,  or 
forming  a  part  of  other  diseases,  is  a  very  common  affection  in  early 
childhood,  and  Apneum.atosis  is  one  of  its  effects,  the  presence  of  a 
mucous  secretion  in  the  finer  air-tubes  preventing  the  due  aeration  of 
the  lobules  to  which  they  lead.  The  connexion  between  the  two 
circumstances,  excessive  secretion  and  collapse  of  the  air-cells,  is  one 
which  is  supported  by  considerations,  the  result  of  experimental  and 
pathological  inquiry. 

It  appears  that  any  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  sufficient 
to  produce  after  a  time  the  appearances  of  Apneumatosis  in  the  distal 
lobules.  The  experiments  of  Mendelssohn  and  Traube,  described  by 
Tuchs,^  are  especially  interesting  as  demonstrating  this  fact. 

In  one  of  these  experiments  tracheotomy  was  performed  on  a  dog, 
and  a  shot  introduced  which  was  afterwards  found  in  the  left  bronchus. 
In  two  days  death  took  j)lace,  and  the  appearances  found  were  as 
follows  : — The  right  lung  was  emphysematous,  enlarged  ;  the  left 
lung  was  collapsed,  its  lower  lobe  was  in  great  part  congested,  devoid 
of  air,  and  also  the  upper  lobe  in  certain  parts,  near  which  lay  em- 
physematous patches.  Inflation  distended  the  whole  lung.  In  other 
experiments,  a  like  effort  was  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  ball 
of  paper,  certain  portions  of  the  lungs  becoming  hard,  condensed,  and 
no  air-cells  being  visible  on  the  surface. 

The  resemblance  between  these  cases  and  those  of  children  affected 
with  Apneumatosis  due  to  the  obstruction  x^roduced  by  the  bronchial 
secretion  is,  as  Euchs  remarks,  at  once  apparent.  The  relation  of 
bronchial  obstruction  to  pulmonary  cohesion,  also  indicated  by 
Legendre  and  Bailly,  has  been  more  completely  developed  by  Dr. 
Gairdner,2  so  far  as  the  mechanism  of  the  process  is  concerned,  with 
whose  acute  and  original  remarks  our  own  almost  completely  aoree. 
Dr.  Gairdner  has  demonstrated  the  nature  of  certain  lesions  of^the 

^  Loc.  cit.  p.  61  et  seq. 

2  On  the  Pathological  State  of  the  Lung  connected  with  Bronchitis  and  Bronc-hinl 
Obstruction  :  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,  1850-5L 
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lungs,  met  witli  in  adults,  and  identified  them  with  Apneumatosis, 
"  Eroncliitic  "  collapse,  as  he  describes  it,  is  therefore  not  peculiar  to 
cliildren,  although  very  much  more  common  in  them  than  in  adults. 
Dr.  West  gives  to  the  theory  of  the  connexion  between  bronchial 
obstruction,  produced  by  secretion  and  "pulmonary  collapse,"  his 
entire  support,  in  common  with  Bailly  and  Legendre,  laying  also  some 
stress  on  the  imperfect  inspiratory  power  of  weakly  infants  as  an 
additional  predisposing  element  in  the  production  of  the  lesion  in 
question.  Gairdner's  satisfactory  and  lucid  explanation  of  the 
rationale  of  the  process  by  which  Apneumatosis,  or  collapse  of  the 
lung,  is  produced,  is  as  follows. 

Commenting  on  the  experiments  of  Mendelssohn  and  Traube,  before 
alluded  to,  he  says,  "It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  experiment,  as  well  as 
from  pathological  observation,  that  the  most  usual  and  most  direct 
effect  of  obstruction,  or  of  diminished  calibre  of  the  bronchi,  however 
caused,  is  not  accumulation "  (as  Laennec  had  contended),  "  but 
diminution  in  quantity  of  the  air  beyond  the  obstructed  point."  The 
author  then  shows  that  another  mechanical  condition  which  comes 
into  x^lay  in  producing  coUa^Jse  from  obstruction  is  to  be  found  in 
the  form  of  the  tubes ;  these  diminishing  in  size,  as  we  approach 
the  periphery  of  the  lung ;  consequently,  if  the  calibre  of  a  tube  be 
nearly  tilled  at  one  point  by  a  plug  of  mucus,  the  effect  of  inspira- 
tion, propelling  it  towards  the  air-cells,  will  be  to  completely  close 
the  tube  when  it  arrives  at  a  part,  the  calibre  of  which  is  less  than 
that  wMcli  it  originally  occupied.    The  plug  of  mucus  Avill  thus  act  as 
a  ball-valve,  and  at  every  expiration  a  portion  of  air  will  be  expelled, 
which,  in  inspiration,  is  not  replaced.    In  the  end,  the  lobule  to 
which  the  bronchus  in  question  leads,  contains  no  air  at  all,  and  the 
condition  to  which  it  is  reduced  is  one  of  Apneumatosis.    Fuchs,  in 
the  work  referred  to,  and  also  quoted  by  Gairdner,  accounts  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  air  from  the  lobules,  by  supposing  it  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels,  having  been  first  shut  in  and  confined 
by  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  tubes,  these  latter  having,  moreover, 
their  calibre  diminished  by  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
always  present.     Dr.  Gairdner's  explanation  is  rather  too  much 
dependent  on  the  supposition  that  the  bronchi  contain  a  tenacious, 
A^iscid  material ;  this  may  be  the  case  in  adults,  but  in  the  case  of 
children  an  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  bronchial  tubes  are  rarely  found  to  contain  mucus 
having  the  characters  of  tenacity  and  viscidity  :  in  almost  all  cases 
indeed,  the  mucus  readily  flowed  out  of  the  vessels  when  cut  across, 
and  had  the  consistence  of  thin  pus.    Here  of  course  Dr.  Gairdner's 
explanation  also  holds  good,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
tenacity  and  viscidity  of  the  contained  mucus  is  not  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  explanation  in  question. 

With  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Fuchs  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  tlu3  air,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  in  part  true  ;  llio  fact  o\' 
the  disappearance  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  a  combiimtion  of  tlio 
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theories  of  botli  of  these  authors.  If  such  absorption  take  -plixce,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  tliat  the  oxygen  will  disappear  first,  and  be 
replaced  by  carbonic  acid :  this  later  product  being  readily  dissolved 
in  fiuid  will  also  finally  be  carried  away,  together  with  the  nitrogen. 
TJie  dark  colouring  of  the  apneumatic  portions  Fuchs  attributes  to 
the  excessive  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present. 

The  inability  to  cough  and  expectorate  is  another  circumstance  to 
which  Dr.  Gairdner  alludes  as  a  cause  of  bronchitic  collapse.  It 
appears  to  us,  however,  that  tliis  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequence than  as  a  cause  of  the  collapse,  at  least  at  the  commence- 
ment. Tlie  efficiency  of  the  cough  in  expelling  mucus  from  the  tubes 
is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  air  in  that  part  of  the  tubes  beyond 
the  obstruction.  Each  lobule  is  a  miniature  lung,  and  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  lobules  drives  the  obstructing  agent  before 
it.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  air-cells  contain  air,  so  long  will  the  cough 
aid  in  the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  that  part  of  the  lung.  When  the 
Apneumatosis  has  been  produced  in  certain  lobules,  those  lobules  are 
in  great  part  unaffected  by  the  cough,  and  there  is  no  expulsion  of 
mucus  from  the  air-tubes  with  which  they  are  supplied.  The  Apneu- 
matosis is  thus  perpetuated  by  the  inability  to  cough  and  expectorate^ 
but  it  is  not  produced  by  it  except  in  a  secondary  manner.  The 
fatal  result  of  cases  in  which  Apneumatosis  occurs  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  absence  of  expectoration,  and  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  cough.  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  condition  here  supposed  to  be  effective  in  the 
production  of  Apneumatosis  is  only  the  last  step  of  the  proces's.  Why, 
it  will  be  inquired,  is  Apneumatosis  so  especially  common  in  young 
children,  while  it  is  so  rarely  observed  in  adults.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  answered  that  Apneumatosis  is  not  so  rare  in  adults  as  has 
l)een  imagined,  which  fact  is  shown  by  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Gairdner's 
papers  just  alluded  to ;  his  statement  being  in  great  part^  indeed, 
founded  on  observations  made  in  adults.  But,  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Apneumatosis  is  comparatively  much  more 
common  in  early  life,  and  there  must  accordingly  be  certain  powerful 
predisposing  circumstances  leading  to  this  result,  favouring  circum- 
stances or  conditions,  without  which  apneumatosis  would  not  more 
readily  occur  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

These  predisposing  circumstances  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  little 
more  closely.  Whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  inspira- 
tory effort,  and  thus  to  impair  its  efficiency,  will  certainly  favour  the 
occurrence  of  Apneumatosis,  The  introduction  of  air  into  the  air- 
cells  is  the  result  of  a  mechanical  process,  the  walls  of  the  chest  are 
separated,  and  the  diameters  of  the  chest  increased  by  the  action  of 
certain  muscles  :  the  lungs  follow  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  increase 
in  bulk,  and  air  is  driven  in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which  would  other- 
'  wise  exist  within  the  chest.  The  principle,  indeed,  precisely  resembles 
that  of  the  piinip.    Now,  in  order  that  a  pump  may  act  elHcienlly,  a 

1  Br.  Stokes, 
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rigid  state  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  whirh  the  piston  traverses  is  neces- 
sary; the  atmospheric  pressure  would  otherwise  produce  collapse  of 
these  walls.    In  like  manner  it  is  necessary  that  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  prevent  their  being  driven  inwards  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atniosphei'e  from  without  during  the  process  of 
inspiration.    The  walls  of  the  chest  in  the  child  are  very  far  from  pre- 
senting that  firmness  and  resistance  which  is  observed  in  the  adult ; 
the  result  of  this  is  that  at  certain  situations  the  ribs  fall  inwards 
during  the  act  of  inspiration,  and  at  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
lungs  little  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  occurs.^    This  collapse 
-of  the  thoracic  walls  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  infants  who  are 
breathing  vigorously  when  the  air-tubes  are  everywhere  quite  patent. 
The  diaphragm,  which  is  the  chief  inspiratory  muscle  in  early  life, 
also  tends  to  draw  in  the  chest  walls  at  the  points  of  the  ribs  to 
which  it  is  attached,  if  those  walls  do  not  present  a  sufficient  degree  of 
rigidity.    The  point  at  which  the  chest  walls  most  readily  give  way 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs,  and  the  ribs  which 
more  especially  exhibit  this  want  of  power  to  resist  the  atmospheric 
pressure  are  those  just  above  and  below  the  nipple,  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh,  inclusive.     Not  unfrequently  a  groove  may  be  observed 
passing  downwards  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs  on 
each  side,  marking  the  degree  to  which  these  parts  have  given  way 
Rickets  is  a  frequent  source  of  this,  rendering  the  bones  more  pliant 
than  they  should  be.  Sir  William  Jenner  has  particularly  demonstrated 
the  great  influence  of  rickets  in  producing  this  result.    Another  cir- 
cumstance which  acts  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  is  congenital  or 
induced  general  weakness.    In  this  case,  the  muscles  which  elevate 
and  draw  asunder  the  ribs  are  not  powerful  enough  to  withstand  the 
opposing  force  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  ribs  here  may  be  rigid  enough, 
but  the  muscles  are  incapable  of  retaining  them  separated  and  ele- 
vated, while  the  diaphragm  acts.     A  combination  of  the  conditions 
here  mentioned — viz.  deficient  rigidity  of  the  bones  or  framework 
of  the  thorax,  and  deficient  power  of  the  muscles — will  obviously 
have  a  very  considerable  influence  in  diminishing  the  efficiency  of 
the  inspiratory  act. 

But  under  ordinary  circumstances  nature  provides  a  remedy  for 
these  defects.  If  the  chest-walls  give  way  at  one  point,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  thorax  be  thus  diminished  in  that  situation,  it  is 
increased  in  a  corresponding  degree  at  another  situation.  It  is  only 
wheii  to  the  mechanical  defects  here  pointed  out  others  are  added  that 
serious  diminution  of  the  oxygenation  process  results.  We  liave 
hitherto  supposed  the  channels  by  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
air-cells  to  be  free.  If  any  obstruction  arise  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
the  mechanical  defects  first  described  enhance  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  the  difficulty  which  the  child  experiences  in  performing  an 
efficient  inspiratory  act.  The  already  defective  apparatus  is  impeded 
in  its  action,  and  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  is  proportionately  small. 
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Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes  is  generally  the  origin  of  the 
obstruction  in  question.  It  produces,  in  the  iirst  place,  a  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  secondly,  a  secretion  of  fluid  ;  the  one 
diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  air-tube,  the  other  obstructing  it. 
Unless  the  child  possess  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  this  obstruc- 
tion (a  strength  often  wanting)  by  exercising  a  greater  effort  than 
usual,  Apneumatosis  of  certain  parts  of  the  lung  will  be  produced  in 
the  manner  previously  desciibecl.  The  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  small  air-tubes  are  proportionately  less  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult  (Fuchs),  and  on  the  other,  that  bronchial  inflammation  is  so 
exceedingly  common  in  childhood,  will  present  conditions  highly 
favourable  for  the  production  of  the  lesion,  coupled,  as  they  often  are, 
with  the  partly  inherent,  defective  mechanism  of  the  inspiratory  act 
at  this  period  of  life. 

The  researches  of  Hutchinson  and  others  have  shown  that  the  act 
of  inspiration  is  one-third  less  powerful  than  that  of  expiration. 
Under  the  morbid  conditions  just  pointed  out  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  inspiration  labours  is  increased,  while  the  efficiency  of  the 
expiratory  effort  is  but  little  impaired.  All  the  conditions  mentioned 
are  such  as  render  the  inspiration  more  difficult,  and  tend  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  air  into  the  air-cells.  Inspiration  being  entirely 
dependent  on  muscular  effort,  is  directly  influenced  by  the  degree  in 
which  that  effort  can  be  exercised,  subject  to  certain  modifications 
already  pointed  out ;  whilst  the  expiratory  act  being  in  part  the  result 
of  the  reaction  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  lung,  is  much  less  liable 
to  alteration  of  this  kind.  This  then  is  another  circumstance 
facilitating  the  removal  of  air  from  the  air-cells  when  the  tubes 
contain  an  undue  quantity  of  fluid,  the  obstruction  interfering  with 
the  inspiratory,  but  not  to  a  corresponding  degree  with  the  expira- 
tory, eElo]'t. 

A  condition  which  somewhat  interferes  with  the  inspiratory  act  is 
undue  distension  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  whatever  cause.^  The 
diaphragm  cannot  descend  to  the  full  extent  necessary,  and  less  air 
than  usual  enters  the  chest.  In  common  with  most  of  the  other 
conditions  named  this  distension  of  the  abdomen  will  not  be  effective 
in  the  production  of  Apneumatosis,  unless  co-existing  with  obstruction 
in  the  air-tubes  themselves.  The  practice  which  often  prevails  of 
binding  up  the  abdomen  of  the  infant  tightly  must  act  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  and  if  the  child  be  attacked  with  bronchial  catarrh 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  the  inspiratory 
act  may  be  so  impaired,  under  this  combination  of  evils,' as  to  favour 
the  occurrence  of  Apneumatosis. 

Certain. affections  of  the  air-tubes  more  readily  than  others  produce 
obstruction  and  consequent  Apneumatosis.  Infants  havino-  portions 
of  tl  leir  lungs  in  a  state  of  atelectasis  are  more  liable  to  sufi'er  from 
Apneumatosis  than  those  in  whom  the  lungs  have  been  fully  aerated 
at  birth;  atelectasis  is  Iherelbre  a  predisposing  circumstance. 

J  This  point  has  not  escaped  tlic  notice  of  Dr.  Gaihlncr  (lo(!.  cif.). 
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Apneumatosis  is  not  liy  any  means  frGe|ueutly  observed,  in  such  a 
degree  at  least  as  to  prove  fatal,  after  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  ;  it 
is  very  common,  however,  before  this  period,  and  in  general  terms  its 
frequency  may  be  said  to  be  inversely  as  the  age.  The  first  few 
months  of  the  infant's  life  are  those  in  which  the  lung  most  readily 
returns  to  the  quasi-foetal  state,  loses  its  gaseous  contents,  and  be- 
comes apneumatic.  As  the  muscular  power  becomes  greater,  and 
the  framework  of  the  thorax  becomes  firmer  and  more  consoli- 
dated, Apneumatosis  less  commonly  occurs.  The  mortality  from 
affections  designated  in  the  Eegistrar-General's  reports  as  pneumonia, 
hooping-cough,  bronchitis,  and  influenza,  in  the  first  year  of  life,  is  a 
rough  index  of  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  Apneumatosis 
occurs  at  this  period  of  life.  The  result  of  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  children  dying  from  bronchitic  and  allied  affec- 
tions during  the  first  year  of  life,  was,  that  with  hardly  an  exception 
Apneumatosis  was  present  in  all,  other  complications  being  in  many 
cases  also  noticed.  I  am  inclined  to  speak  less  positively  of  the  state 
of  the  lungs  present  in  children  dying  of  sucli  affections  after  the 
age  of  about  five  years,  opportunities  being  much  more  rarely  afforded 
of  studying  the  post-mortem  changes  after  this  period. 

In  round  numbers  the  deaths  during  the  first  five  years  of  life, 
and  set  down  in  the  Eegistrar-General's  Eeports  under  the  heads 
Hooping-cough,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  and  Pneumonia,  amount  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  at  those  ages ;  between  the  ages 
of  five  to  ten  years,  they  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality ;  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  to  5  per  cent.  After 
the  second  year  the  mortality  from  these  diseases  gradually  diminishes  : 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  frequency  with  which  A^Jneu- 
matosis  occurs  is  subject  to  a  corresponding  diminution. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  system  generally  hy  the  presence  of  Ajjncu- 
matosis. — Children  in  whom  the  lungs  are  extensively  affected  with 
Apneumatosis  die  of  a  slow  asphyxia,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
effect  is  produced  is  sufficiently  obvious.  No  respiration,  in  the  me- 
chanical or  physiological  sense  of  the  word,  can  take  place  in  the 
lobules  which  are  collapsed ;  these  portions  have  become  absolutely 
useless  so  far  as  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  concerned ;  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  the  size  of  the  lung  had  been  reduced  in  a  corre- 
sponding ratio  by  complete  removal  of  these  portions.  It  has  been 
shown  tliat  the  degree  to  which  lobes  may  be  affected  is  often  very 
considerable  in  the  aggregate;  as  much  as  half  of  the  entire  lungs 
has  been  found  to  be  involved  in  some  cases.  The  fact  that  the 
surface  still  available  for  respiration  is  thus  diminished  explains  the 
symptoms  observed  in  such  cases — the  quickened  movements  of  the 
chest,  the  distress,  and  dyspnce.a.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and 
one  whicli  of  all  others  should  have  prevented  the  older  observers 
from  deciding  as  to  the  purely  inflammatory  nature  of  the  lesion  in 
question,  that  in  cases  of  Apneumatosis  a  stage  soon  sets  in  charac- 
terised by  great  pallidity  of  the  surface,  bluodlcssness  of  the  integu- 
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ment,  and  excessive  debility.  The  surface  becomes  cold  and  the 
decarbonization  of  tlie  blood  is  thus  shown  to  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  condition  of  a  child  in  an  advanced  state  of  Apneumatosis 
in  fact  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  one  of  the  cold-blooded 
animals.  The  asphyxia  comes  on  very  slowly  and.  gradually,  the 
system  apparently  accommodating  itself  to  the  lowered  respiratory 
function,  less  blood  circulates  through  the  lung,  and  less  in  the 
system  generally.  All  organs  suffer;  the  energy  of  the  muscles  is 
impaired ;  they  no  longer  contract  with  force  and  vigour.  Further 
portions  of  the  lungs  become  apneumatic  from  this  very  circumstance, 
and  when  this  has  reached  its  extreme  limit  the  patient  dies.  In  the 
outset  there  is  more  congestion  present  in  the  skin,  face,  &c.,  but  the 
asphyxia  afterwards  observed  is  of  a  more  chronic,  and  apparently 
less  congestive  form. 

The  circulation  is  necessarily  greatly  affected.  The  blood  ceases  to 
circulate  in  the  lobules  deprived  of  air.  The  cessation  does  not  take 
place  immediately,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.  The  first 
effect  of  collapse  of  the  air-cells  on  the  circulation  in  the  lobules 
affected  is  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood, — to  produce  congestion.  The 
blood  which  at  first  flows  through  the  part  more  slowly  than  usual 
soon  ceases  to  flow  at  all.  What  then  becomes  of  it  ?  Dr.  Eichftrdson's 
experiments  have  shown  that  blood  will  remain  for  some  little  time 
fluid,  if  preserved  from  contact  with  air  at  rest  within  tlie  body,  but 
after  a  time  it  coagulates.  Thus  then  a  second  effect,  and  one 
occurring  later,  is  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  apneumatic  lobules. 
The  presence  of  these  clots  within  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lobules, 
and  their  various  conditions  as  regards  consistence,  density,  colour,  &c.', 
explain  the  difference  observed  in  individual  cases,  in  the  appearance 
of  the  section  of  apneumatic  lobules.  Fuchs  ^  describes  after  Stillino-, 
the  changes  which  the  clot  ("  der  thrombus  ")  found  within  the  vessel 
undergoes,  as  follows.  At  first  it  lies  free  within  the  vessel,  but  after 
a  time  varying  in  the  smaller  vessels  from  two  or  three  days  ;  in  the 
larger,  from  five  to  six  days,  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessels.  Later  still  it  becomes  whiter  and  more  dense  and  contracted, 
resembling  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  appearance ;  finally  the  vessel 
becomes  obliterated,  this  termination  taking  place  in  the  small  vessels 
in  20—22  days,  in  the  larger  in  30—40  days.  The  difficulty  occasionally 
experienced  in  inflating  apneumatic  lobules  is  attributed  by  Fuchs  to 
the  contraction  which  the  lung-tissue  has  undergone  as  a  consequence 
of  the  process  thus  described.  Tlie  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
blood-vessels  must  after  a  certain  time  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  parts  involved.  An  eff'ect  of 
the  retardation  of  the  current  will  be  distension  of  'the  blood-vessels 
and  the  bulk  of  the  lobules  reduced  by  collapse  of  the  air-cells  is  still 
preserved  by  this  distension.  Various  dynamical  effects  may  thus 
result.  Ihe  forcib  e  inspiratory  efforts  may  even  produce  such 
distension  oi  the  blood-vessels  as  to  i-ender  the  lobule  in  question 

^  Lod.  clt.  ]>,  7o. 
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larger  llian  usual,  lliis  accourits  for  the  increased  size  of  the 
apiieiimatic  lobules  which,  as  hefore  stated,  is  soinetimes  observed. 
A  further  remarkable  dynamic  effect  is  the  unnatural  distension  of 
air-cells  in  other  adjacent  portions  of  the  lung :  emphysema  is  in  fact 
almost  invariably  present  in  cases  of  Apneuniatosis.  Large  patches 
of  lung  present  air-vesicles  greatly  increased  in  size. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  observable  in  cases  of  Apneuniatosis  are 
quite  peculiar,  and  more  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  as  indicating 
the  presence  of  the  lesion  in  question  than  on  the  physical  signs,  unless 
large  portions  of  certain  lobules  are  affected.  When  the  lungs  are 
extensively  affected,  the  state  in  which  the  child  is  found  is  gene- 
rally as  follows  : — There  is  great  prostration  and  debility,  restlessness 
and  inability  to  sleep.  The  temperature  of  tlie  skin  and  extremities 
rapidly  falls,  and  the  skin  is  either  very  pale  or  of  a  dusky  hue,  the 
lips  have  a  bluish  cast,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  skin  hangs  in  folds 
on  the  attenuated  and  wasted  limbs,  and  the  child  appears  prema- 
turely aged,  having  lost  the  infantine  expression  peculiar  to  a  healthy 
child.  The  pulse  is  very  quick  and  often  hardly  to  be  felt.  There  is  a 
constant  cry,  this  being  of  a  whining  character,  and  often  very  feeble. 
The  respiratory  function  undergoes  important  changes,  manifest  in  the 
altered  characters  observed.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  respiration 
is  its  shaUoivness,  it  being  very  evident  that  very  little  air  enters  and 
escapes  from  the  chest  at  each  successive  movement  of  the  walls.  The 
respiratory  movements  are  much  quickened  ;  in  a  child  a  year  old,  the 
number  of  respii'ations  in  a  minute  may  be  as  high  as  seventy  or  even 
eighty,  and  if  younger  than  this  higher  still.  The  rhythm  of  the  move- 
ment is  altogether  changed,  being  what  is  called  "  expiratory,"  the  in- 
terval occurring  between  inspiration  and  expiration  instead  of  between 
expiration  and  inspiration.  This  is  not  pathognomonic  of  the  presence 
of  Apneuniatosis,  for  it  may  be  observed  in  other  cases,  but  it  always 
coexists  with  the  lesion  in  question.  The  dyspnoea  in  fact  is  extreme, 
though  not  accompanied  with  that  degree  of  lividity  of  the  face  and 
evident  distress  usually  a  concomitant  of  intense  dyspnoea.  It  is 
evident  also  that  the  dyspnoea  is  not  dependent  upon  pain  in  the  chest, 
as  is  the  case  in  pleurisy;  the  child  gives  no  sign  of  that  kind  of  suffer- 
inCT  which  is  observed  when  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  present ; 
the  suffering  is  of  another  character  altogether.  The  cough  is  very 
distinctive.  °  In  bad  cases  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  cough  at  all ;  the 
little  patient  is  perpetually  making  feeble  expiratory  efforts  which 
produce  no  effect  in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  tubes,  and  if  the 
thorax  be  uncovered,  it  will  be  seen  that  little  or  no  diminution  of  its 
bulk  takes  place  during  these  ineffectiial  attempts  to  i'rce  the  bronchi 
from  tlie  obstructing  mucus.  These  attempts  are  moreover  generally 
followed  by  a  cry,  an  expression  of  impatience  at  the  inadequate 
result  obtained.  Nothing  can  be  more  signilicant  than  the  character 
of  the  cough,  the  inefhcient  nature  of  wliich  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  there  is  a  deficicjncy  of  air  in  certain  parts  of  the  lungs;  for  as 
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already  pointed  out  each  lobule  is  a  miniature  lung,  and  the  presence 
of  air  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  that  jerking  expulsive  effect 
constituting  a  cough.  The  dyspnoea  present  in  these  cases  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  tubes,  but  this  is  not  the 
whole  truth ;  that  mucus  would  be  expelled  if  there  were  suflicLent 
air  behind  it,  and  the  patient  had,  so  to  speak,  the  usual  control  over 
that  air,  and  could  thus  drive  it  out.  The  dyspncEa  observed  in 
bronchitis  alone  is  of  a  different  character,  more  suffocative,  and  more 
productive  of  congestion ;  there  is  more  heat  of  skin  and  fever  present 
also ;  but  these  febrile  symptoms  disappear  in  great  part  when  the 
lungs  become  extensively  Apneumatic.  The  physical  examination  of 
the  chest  affords  information  of  a  very  valuable  character.  The  yield- 
ing nature  of  the  thoracic  walls  in  infancy  has  been  spoken  of  as  pre- 
disposing to  the  occurrence  of  Apneumatosis.  That  the  chest  walls  do 
actually  give  way  during  life,  we  have  practical  proof  on  watching  the 
movements  of  the  chest  during  respiration  in  a  child  whose  lungs  are 
extensively  apneumatic.  The  younger  the  child  the  more  readily  does 
this  take  place.  During  inspiration  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is 
strongly  retracted,  and  the  diameter  of  the  chest  diminished  at  this 
situation,  the  converse  of  w^hat  is  observed  in  health.  Not  only  do 
the  firmer  parietes  of  the  chest  thus  fall  in,  following  the  tractile 
influence  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  intercostal  spaces  become  much 
more  manifest,  sinking  in  during  the  act  of  inspiration.  Conversely, 
during  expiration  the  same  parts  may  be  seen  to  move  outwards  to  a 
slight  extent.  The  retraction  of  the  chest  walls  during  inspiration 
may  be  observed  when  Apneumatosis  is  not  present  in  consequence  of 
unnatural  mobility  of  the  parts,  a  circumstance  previously  alluded  to, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  sign  of  considerable  importance.  The  change 
in  the  shape  and  contour  of  the  chest  produced  by  Apneumatosis  has 
been  already  described. 

The  results  of  percussion  and  auscultation  in  the  young  child  are 
in  all  cases  less  to  be  depended  on  than  in  the  case  of  the  adult. 
Where  the  Apneumatosis  is  extensive,  the  percussion  sound  is  dull  and 
attended  with  some  degree  of  resistance  ;  but  as  it  generally  happens 
that  the  lobules  affected  are  more  or  less  intermixed  with  others  which 
are  healthy,  or  which  even  contain  a  greater  amount  of  air  than  usual, 
this  dulness  or  percussion  often  escapes  detection  in  cases  when  the 
aggregate  amount  of  Apneumatosis  is  considerable.  Emphysema,  as 
before  stated,  is  constantly  combined  with  Apneumatosis.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  emphysematous  patches  will  interfere  wath  the  results 
of  percussion  practised  immediately  over  them  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
obvious.  When  the  whole  of  one  lobe  is  affected,  or  when,  as -it 
frequently  occurred  in  cases  coming  under  our  own  observations  the 
greater  part  of  the  lower  lobe  on  either  side  has  lost  its  o-aseous 
contents,  the  dulness  on  percussion  has  been  very  marked,  and  the 
width  of  the  surface  presenting  this  dulness  has  increased  from  day 
to  day  under  observation.  Generally  speaking,  then,  the  presence 
of  dulness  on  percussion  is  a  positiv?  sign,  but  its  absence  is  for  tho 
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reasons  just  stated,  not  a  negative  one.  It  is  to  be  looked  for  at  the 
basis  of  the  chest  posteriorly,  and  next  in  order  of  frequency  at  the 
same  position  anteriorly. 

The  respiratory  murmur  .disappears  over  those  parts  of  lung  affected 
with  Apneuraatosis,  if  the  disease  be  widely  spread.  On  tlie  whole, 
however,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  entire  absence  of  respiratory  sound  on 
auscultation,  some  sounds  being  still  transmitted  from  deeper  parts. 
We  have  observed  its  complete  absence  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
very  young  infants.  The  more  usual  circumstance  is  that  the  breath- 
sound  is,  when  not  masked  by  rhonchi,  somewhat  bronchial  in  character, 
the  solidified  lung  transmitting  the  sound  from  the  larger  air-tubes.  It 
is  somewhat  rare,  however,  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  rhonchi,  due 
to  the  passage  of  air  through  mucus,  are  not  audible.  With  reference 
to  these  rhonchi,  the  most  striking  character  they  possess  is  a  degree 
of  coarseness  and  roughness,  not  often  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
adult.  Ehonchal  fremitus  is  only  present  in  the  early  stage.  The 
true  crepitant  rhonchus,  which  is  in  the  adult  the  chief  distinctive 
sign  of  the  presence  of  pneumonia,  is  not  heard.  Authors  have 
generally  accounted  for  the  absence  of  this  pneumonic  crepitus  in 
young  children,  supposed  by  them  to  be  the  subject  of  "  pneumonia," 
l)y  concluding  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  structure  of  the  child's 
lung  prevented  its  development;  but  the  fact  is,  there  being  no 
pneumonia,  there  is,  therefore,  no  crepitus.  It  is  unnecessary  further 
to  describe  the  various  kinds  of  rhonchi  which  are  found  to  be  present 
in  these  cases.  They  depend  on  the  bronchitis  present.  An  impor- 
tant circumstance  is  the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  from  the 
normal  condition  may  take  place.  A  large  surface  of  the  lung  may 
become  solid,  causing  dulness  on  percussion  and  loss  of  respiratory 
murmur  in  twenty -four  hours  ;  the  limits  within  which  the  alterations 
are  observed  may  also  change  in  as  short  a  time  as  this.  Valleix  ob- 
serves that  a  dulness  of  all  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  and  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  chest  may  supervene  in  the 
space  of  twenty-nine  hours,  no  sign  of  this  dulness  having  been  present 
the  day  before.^  This  is,  perhaps,  more  especially  the  case  in  very 
young  infants,  for  in  older  children  the  lung  requires  to  be  longer 
subjected  to  the  necessary  process  in  order  that  large  portions  may 
become  apneumatic.  The  changeableness  of  the  character  of  the 
sounds  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  stethoscope,  is  of  course  produced 
by  and  follows  the  alterations  in  the  lung-tissue  here  alluded  to. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  child's  voice  interferes  with  any  observations 
on  the  intensity  of  the  resonance  as  felt  by  the  hand,  the  vocal 
fremitus. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  signs  observed  in  cases  when  the- 
Apneumatosis  is  tolerably  extensive  and  well  marked.   In  cases  where 
it  is  inconsiderable  in  amount,  and  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
lobes,  the  physical  signs  may  be  wholly  inadequate  to  determine  its 
presence,  and  the  general  symptoms  then  afford  more  information. 

1  Loc.  eit.  p.  128. 
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Cases,  indeed,  not  unfreqnently  occur  in  which  death  having  taken 
place,  the  Apneumatosis  is  found  to  be  considerable,  but  having  the 
characters  here  alluded  to,  no  dulness  on  percussion,  no  positive  sign 
of  solidification  having  been  detected  during  life. 

The  course,  duration,  and  mode  of  termination  of  the  disease  must 
necessarily  vary  in  different  cases.    The  disease  is  generally  fatal, 
when  involving  the  lungs  to  a  considerable  degree.    A  child,  badly 
fed,  living  in  a  close,  confined  apartment,  breathing  constantly  a 
vitiated  air,  may,  if  attacked  by  bronchitis,  die  in  consequence  of  the 
Apneumatosis  resulting  therefrom,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  but  the 
time  will  vary  in  different  cases.    If  the  child  be  affected  with  atelec- 
tasis to  begin  with,  the  disease  is  more  quickly  fatal,  but  if  previously 
strong  and  tolerably  healthy,  its  duration  is  proportionately  prolonged. 
Hooping-cough  is  exceediDgly  fatal  to  very  young  children,  because 
the  bronchitis  which  accompanies  it  so  readily  gives  rise  to  Apneu- 
matosis ;i  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  only  that  the  disease  occasions  so  great  a  mortality, 
where,  in  fact,  the  predisposing  causes  before  alluded  to  are  allowed 
to  come  into  operation.    The  hygienic  conditions  being  favourable, 
Apneumatosis  both  less  readily  occurs,  and,  when  produced,  is  less 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  than  when  this  is  not  the  case.    Unless  inter- 
fered with,  the  natru-al  course  of  the  malady  is  from  bad  to  worse : 
from  the  nature  of  things,  the  disease  tends  to  intensify  itself,  and 
from  day  to  day  the  affection  increases  by  involving  more  of  the  lung 
substance.    As  the  disease  extends,  the  patient  becomes  very  feeble, 
unable  to  cough,  or  expel  the  mucus  from  the  tubes,  and  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  system  seems  to  undergo  a  diminution.    This  is  proved 
by  the  result  of  post-mortem  examination  in  chronic  cases,  and 
is  made  evident  during  life  by  the  pallid,  bleached  apj)earance  of 
the  patient.    After  suffering  under  the  symptoms  for,  it  may  be,  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  death  takes  place  by  what  is,  in  reality,  a  slow 
asphyxia.    The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  more  rapid,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  infants  who  have  previously  enjoyed  a  better  state 
of  health.    These  are  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  per- 
vading the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  tubes,  and  large  portions  of 
the  lungs  suddenly,  or  comparatively  so  at  least,  become  apneumatic 
and  deeply  congested ;  death  then  rapidly  supervenes,  the  asphyxia 
bemg  more  suffocative  and  acute  in  character  than  in  the  former 
case.    In  both  cases,  recovery  may  of  course  be  the  result,  although 
the  lungs  are  a  long  time  before  their  functional  activity  is  com- 
pletely restored ;  the  seeds  of  future  mischief  are  some  of  them  left 
behind,  and  may  subsequently  induce  a  return  of  the  disease- 
chronic  emphysema  is  a  very  frequent  result  of  Apneumatosis 

That  large  portions  of  lung  substance  may,  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  return  to  the  healthy  state,  which  a  short  time  before 

See  the  anthor's  essay  "On  Pathology  of  Hooping-congh"  (Chm-chill  1855)  con- 
o?'uS.?cltar  ^--^analiou  ol'  the  luug.  alter  death  iu  mnotccu  3'  cases 
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liad  been  obviously  apneumatic,  has  boon  with  us  matter  of  observa- 
tion, and  tlie  same  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  others.  The 
effect  of  judicious  treatment,  in  restoring  clearness  of  percussion 
sound  and  respiratory  murmur,  is  occasionally  indeed  very  marked, 
and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  tliat  the  dulness  which  before 
existed  was  not  due  to  true  pneumonic  consolidation  of  the  lung. 
The  cure  is  often  impeded,  may  often  be  prevented  by  the  emphysema 
which  coexists ;  for  although  the  child  may  have  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing forcibly  restored,  the  thorax  being  already  filled  by  the  emphyse- 
matous distension  of  certain  of  the  air-cells,  no  expansion  of  the 
apneumatic  lobules  occurs. 

The  Prognosis,  in  a  particular  case,  is  favourable  if  the  affection  be 
recent,  occurring  in  a  tolerably  healthy  child,  and  when  the  muscular 
power  is  not  greatly  reduced :  the  hygienic  and  other  conditions  in 
which  the  patient  may  be  placed,  are  very  important  features  in  the 
case,  as  regards  the  prognosis.  In  infants,  Apueumatosis  occurring  in 
connexion  with  hooping-cough  is  especially  fatal ;  few  recover  from  it 
when  placed,  as  are  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  in  large  towns, 
under  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions. 

Diagnosis. — Dulness  on  percussion  and  bronchial  respiration  are 
of  most  value,  where  they  are  present ;  under  other  circumstances  the 
altered  character  of  the  respiratory  movements,  the  retraction  of  the 
chest  walls,  combined  with  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
the  history  of  the  case,  are  data  on  which  a  diagnosis  may  be  arrived 
at  with  tolerable  facility. 

The  diagnostic  signs  of  atelectasis  cannot  be  entered  on  here.  In 
reference  to  the  other  conditions  with  which  Apueumatosis  may  be 
confounded,  and  which  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  distinguish,  a  few 
remarks  will  suffice.  Trite  pieumonia  is  very  rare  in  early  infancy ; 
the  presumption  in  a  particular  case  will  be,  therefore,  that  this  condi- 
tion is  not  j)resent.  The  absence  of  the  continued  and  persistent  heat 
of  skin,  the  absence  of  the  pneumonic  crepitus,  afford  negative  evidence 
tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  wiU.  be  more  difficult,  however, 
to  distfnguish  between  a  case  of  true  pneumonia,  in  which  the  inflam- 
matory acute  stage  has  passed  away,  leaving  consolidation  of  the 
luncr,  and  one  in  which  Apueumatosis  is  present.  Another  condition 
 ^tensive  deioosit  of  miliary  tubercle  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs- 
might  present  symptoms  and  pliysical  signs  somewhat  resembling 
those  observed  in  the  case  of  Apueumatosis.  The  history  of  the  case 
would,  however,  show  that  symptoms,  as  cough,  wasting,  &c.,  had 
been  observed  for  some  time  previously ;  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  together  with  this  circumstance,  could  hardly  fail  to  lead 
to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  by  the  way,  that  Apueumatosis,  as  a  complication, 
is  often  discovered  after  death  in  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs.    In  cases  of  pleurisy,  with  effusion,  tliere  would  be  dulness  on 
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percussion  over  the  lower  part  of  the  base  of  the  thorax,  together  with 
absence  of  breath-sound  on  auscultation,  both  of  which  physical  signs 
arc  present  iu  cases  of  Apueumatosis :  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  latter  condition,  by  the  greater  intensity  and  width  of  the  dulness 
on  percussion,  by  the  more  complete  absence  of  respiratory  murmur, 
observed  iu  the  former  case.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  Apueumatosis, 
it  is  generally  found  that  the  duhiess  is  not  limited  to  one  side,  as 
is  more  frequently  the  case  in  pleurisy. 

Teeatment. — Patients  affected  with  Apueumatosis  have  lost  for  all 
functional  purposes  large  portions  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  our  business  to 
endeavour  to  restore  these  portions  to  their  functional  activity,  and  to 
prevent  others  from  falling  into  a  similar  condition.    Clear  indications 
for  treatment  will  be  found  on  examining  the  class  of  causes,  effective 
in  the  production  of  Apueumatosis.    As  every  circumstance  which 
tends  to  lower  the  muscular  and  vital  power  of  the  patient  favours 
the  production  of  Apueumatosis,  it  is  very  obvious  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  improve  matters  by  the  exhibition  of  medicines  having  a 
lowering  character,  or  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  in  a  case  where  the 
child  is  already  too  feeble.    Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bronchitis  itself,  which  is  or  has  been  present  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  employment  of 
depletive  or  depressing  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  Apueumatosis. 
There  are  many  reasons  against  this  procedure.    The  older  observers 
carried  their  principles  into  practice :  they  considered  that  they  had 
to  treat  pneumonia,  and  they  treated  it  accordingly.    It  is  no  less 
incumbent  on  us  to  adopt  a  treatment  precisely  the  reverse. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  when  an  infant 
is  the  subject  of  Apueumatosis,  depletion,  local  or  otherwise,  is  not 
admissible.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  internal  administration  of 
tartar-emetic  in  repeated  doses. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered  is  the  impediment 
offered  to  the  entry  of  air,  by  the  presence  of  mucus,  which  the  child 
is  unable  to  expel.  A  primary  object  is  then  to  assist  the  respiratory 
efforts  of  the  patient,  at  the  same  time  that  we  endeavour  to  diminish 
the  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  air-tubes.  Counter- irritation  is 
a  valuable  means  to  this  end,  the  degree  of  which  must  be  adapted  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Mustard 
poultices  are  very  useful ;  they  can  be  frequently  repeated,  and  do 
not  produce  prostration.  Blisters  are  objectionable  from  their 
weakening  tendency.  We  have  found  frictions  of  the  chest  to  be 
followed  by  markedly  good  effects,  when  performed  in  the  following 
manner: — The  hand,  lubricated  with  sweet  oil,  is  to  be  rubbed  toler- 
ably briskly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  chest  for  ten  mirmtes  or  a 
quarter  oi  an  hour  together,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  result 
obtained  is  twofold,  a  counter-irritant  effect  is  produced,  the  blood 
being  drawn  to  the  surface  and  the  internal  congestion  thus 
diminished,  and  the  movements  of  the  chest  are  very  much  facilitated 
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The  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  produces,  also  aids  in  the  expulsion  of  tlie  matters  blocking  up 
the  air-tubes.    The  warm  bath,  producing  increased  action  of  the  skin, 
is  occasionally  of  service,  but  is  less  suited  to  cases  of  Apnenmatosis 
than  at  the  outset  of  an  attack  of  bronchitis ;  its  operation,  if  continued, 
or  too  often  repeated,  is  too  weakening.    Nothing  is  more  effective  in 
removing  the  contents  of  the  air-tubes  than  an  emetic,  for  which  pur- 
pose ipecacuanha  seems  to  be  the  best ;  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the 
powder  is  a  proper  dose  for  an  infant  a  year  old.    Effective,  however, 
as  is  the  emetic  in  question,  it  is  not  to  be  administered  rashly,  or  under 
certain  circumstances.    If  the  patient  be  very  weak  and  the  disease 
of  some  days'  duration,  the  emetic  may  be  unsafe.    When  not  contra- 
indicated,  it  may  be  given  once,  but  is  not  to  be  repeated.    If  it  acts 
efficiently,  the  object  in  view  is  attained,  and  most  patients  will  not  bear 
its  repetition  unless  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.    A  little  ipecacu- 
anha wine  (about  ten  drops),  given  in  a  little  syrup,  every  four  or  six 
hours,  has  the  effect  of  promoting  expectoration.    The  state  of  the 
bowels  must  not  be  neglected,  but  mild  aperients  only  are  admissible. 
The  food  must  be  extremly  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  nourishing. 
The  breast  milk  for  an  infant,  milk  and  water  for  an  older  child,  are 
quite  sufficient  in  ordinary  cases.    The  case  is,  however,  different  when 
the  lungs  are  extensively  affected.     Then  all  our  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  powers.    Emetics  are  not 
safe,  even  mild  expectorants  may  be  improper.    Small  doses  of  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia,  or  steel  wine,  or  at  a  later  period,  the  s}Tup 
of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  must  be  given,  and  together  with  the  milk 
diet  a  little  port-wine  and  water,  or  brandy-and-water,  and  weak  beef- 
tea.    In  dieting  young  children  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  concen- 
trated food  is  not  well  digested,  and  rich  cream  and  strong  beef-tea 
in  many  cases  act  as  irritant  poisons  if  taken  into  the  stomach  of 
an  infant;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  dilute  the  food  given,  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  digested,  or  it  wiU  do  considerably  more  harm 
than  good. 
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Definition. — An  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
bronchial  tubes,  varying  from  mere  hypersemia  of  limited  extent,  to 
an  intense  and  widely-distributed  inflammation,  which  may  involve 
the  deeper  structures.  It  usually  gives  rise  to  an  increased  and 
altered  _  secretion,  containing  abundant  cells,  but  in  some  cases 
a  plastic  exudation  is  thrown  out  into  the  tubes.  Hence  there  are 
two  chief  forms  of  Bronchitis,  named  the  Catarrhal  and  Plastic  or 
Croupous,  each  occurring  as  an  acute  and  chronic  affection. 

Synonyms.— Bronchial  Catarrh ;  Catarrhus  Pituitosus ;  Catarrhus 
Suffocativus ;  Angina  Bronchialis ;  Erysipelas  Pulmonis ;  Peri- 
pneumonia Notha;  Bronchite  (French);  Bronchialentzundung 
(German). 

Acute  Catarrhal  Bronchitis.   Acute  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

Natural  History.— Causes.  — I.  Predisposing.  — ThQ^Q  are  due 
partly  to  the  individual,  partly  to  surrounding  external  conditions. 
The  following  include  the  most  important : — 

1.  ^^6.— There  is  no  age  at  which  Bronchitis  does  not  occur, 
put  it  IS  far  more  commonly  met  with  at  the  extremes  of  life.  It 
IS  a  very  frequent  complaint  among  children,  especially  during 
the  first  two  years  of  life,  while  dentition  is  going  on,  and  per- 
sons of  advanced  years  are  also  exceedingly  subject  to  it  The 
occurrence  in  children  of  various  affections  which  tend  to  have 
Bronchitis  as  a  compUcation,  and  in  old  persons,  of  chronic  pul- 
monary cardiac,  and  other  diseases,  wUl  to  some  extent  account  for 
this;  while,  m  addition,  they  possess  less  vital  power  to  resist  the 
ordinary  exciting  causes.  The  table  on  page  884  shows  the  rate  of 
mortality  at  the  various  ages,  during  the  year  1868,  as  contained 
m  the  Eegistrar-General's  Eeports,  but  it  only  gives  ai  annrnximX 
Idea  of  the  relative  frequency',  as  Bronchitis  l^o  much  ^^^^^^^ 
among  the  old  and  young. 
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Under  one  year 
One  year  . 
Two  yeara .  . 
Three  years  . 
Four  years 
Five  years 


3,849 

Ten  years  .    .  . 

40 

Fifty-five  years  . 

2,430 

1,585 

Fifteen  years  .  . 

52 

Sixty-five  yeai-s  . 

3,002 

562 

Twenty  years . 

85 

Seventy-five  years 

1,956 

289 

Twenty-five  years 

331 

Eighty-five  years 

300 

139 

Thirty-five  years 

728 

Above  .... 

10 

207 

Forty -five  years  . 

1,369 

FEM/VI.ES. 


Under  one  year 

.  2,969 

Ten  years  .    .  . 

47 

Fifty-five  years  , 

2,310 

One  year  .  . 

1,585 

Fifteen  years  . 

61 

Sixty-five  years  . 

3,218 

Two  years . 

594 

Twenty-years . 

93 

Seventy-five  years  2,158 

Three  years  . 

243 

Twenty-five  years 

327 

Eighty-five  years 

440 

Four  years 

161 

Thirty-five  years . 

615 

Above  .... 

20 

Five  years .  . 

211 

Forty-five  years  . 

1,267 

2.  Sex  does  not  seem  to  influence  tlie  number  of  cases  materiall}'-. 
In  the  year  1868,  16,934  deaths  were  recorded  among  males,  as  com- 
pared with  16,324  among  females ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
tables  that  the  first  year  of  life  gives  the  greatest  difference.  Pro- 
bably men  have  bronchitic  attacks  more  frequently  than  women 
during  the  adult  years,  being  more  exposed  to  cold,  &c. 

3.  Habits. — Unquestionably  those  who  indulge  in  luxurious  and 
enervating  liabits,  and  who  wrap  themselves  immoderately,  or  live  in 
rooms  of  a  high  temperature,  produce  a  relaxing  and  depressing  effect 
upon  the  system,  and  render  themselves  more  obnoxious  to  slight 
external  influences.  The  excessive  care  which  many  children  receive 
in  these  respects  is  certainly  injurious;  while,  on  the 'other  hand, 
their  resisting  power  may  be  increased  by  a  judicious  process  of 
inuring  them  to  various  atmospheric  changes. 

4.  Temperament. — It  is  said  that  those  of  a  sanguineous  and 
lymphatic  temperament  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  positive  facts  bearing  out  this  statement. 

5.  State  of  General  Health. — A  constitutionally  weak  state  of  the 
system,  or'  debility  resulting  from  any  cause,  such  as  deficient  and 
improper  food,  or  severe  illness,  predisposes  to  Bronchitis ;  while  the 
existence  of  any  positive  constitutional  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
rickets,  Briglit's  disease,  gout,  diabetes,  cancer,  &c.,  is  still  more 
favourable  for  its  occurrence. 

6.  Condition  of  the  Lungs  and  Bronchi. — The  presence  of  any 
deposit  in  connexion  with  the  lungs,  as  tubercle  or  cancer,' as  well  as 
the  existence  of  certain  chronic  affections,  especially  emphysema  and 
dilated  bronchi,  necessarily  favours  the  setting-up  of  Bronchitis.  If 
the  mucous  membrane  has  been  once  attacked,  it  is  rendered  more 
susceptible,  and  this  susceptibility  is  increased  with  each  attack ; 
hence  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  j)erson  to  suffer  every  year 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
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7.  State  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation. — Any  hefU't  disease  tliat 
interferes  with  the  return  of  tlie  blood  through  the  Ijroncliial  veins, 
or  anytliing  that  causes  extra  pressure  upon  the  circulation  in  the 
bronchial  arteries,  has  a  considerable  predisposing  inHuence  as  regards 
catarrh,  and  may  even  excite  it.  In  the  manner  last  mentioned, 
abundant  ascites  is  said  to  act  by  exerting  pressure  upon  the  aorta 
below  the  origin  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  and  thus  throwing  an  extra 
strain  upon  them. 

8.  Occupation. — The  occupations  which  seem  to  be  specially  favour- 
able to  Bronchitis,  are  those  which  involve  much  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  or  sudden  and  marked  changes  of  temperature,  and  those 
wdiich  lead  to  the  inhalation  of  irritating  particles  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  such  as  cotton,  steel,  charcoal,  &c. 

9.  Social  Position. — Those  among  the  poorer  ranks  of  society  are, 
for  several  reasons,  very  liable  to  Bronchitis.  A  large  number  of 
oases  occur  among  hospital  and  dispensary  patients. 

10.  Climate. — Bronchitis  is  very  much  more  common  in  climates 
characterised  by  considerable  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  combined 
with  low  temperature;  and  especially  where  there  are  sudden  and 
marked  variations  in  temperature.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
individual  districts  ;  those  that  are  bleak  and  damp  being  rarely  free 
from  bronchitic  cases.  It  is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  disease  in  this 
country,  and  stands  very  high  as  a  cause  of  death.  In  1867,  40,373 
deaths  occurred  from  Bronchitis,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1,902  to 
eveiy  million  persons  living,  and  of  86,554  in  every  million  deaths. 
In  1868,  the  number  of  deaths  was  33,258,  giving  a  proportion  of 
69,765  per  million "  deaths.  The  mean  rate  of  mortality  for  15 
years,  from  1850  to  1864,  was  1,344-4  in  every  million  living.  It 
occurs  in  different  districts  with  very  variable  frequency.  The  fol- 
lowing statistical  summing  up  gives,  approximately,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  Bronchitis  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  different 
districts  during  the  year  1868  : — 

London,  1  in  442  3 ;  South  Eastern  Counties,  1  in  805-01 ;  South 
Midland  Counties,  1  in  834-7;  Eastern  Counties,  1  in  987'5;  South 
Western  Counties,  1  in  844-8  ;  West  Midland  Counties,  1  in  665-03; 
North  Midland  Counties,  1  in  876-2;  North  Western  Counties 
(Cheshire  and  Lancashire),  1  in  379-5;  Yorkshire,  I  in  541-5; 
Northern  Counties,  1  in  774-8;  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  1  in 
955-4. 

11.  The_  foregoing  statistics  prove  that  Bronchitis  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  large  towns  and  cities  than  in  country  places,  and  the 
reasons  for  this  will  be  obvious.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fa(  t 
that  the  poorer  districts  of  cities  and  towns  furnish  hy  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases.  Places  where  extensive  manufactures  are  carried 
on,  loading  the  atmosphere  with  various  irritating  materials,  have  also 
always  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases. 

12.  Seamn.—Yiy  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  is  met  with  durincr 
the  colder  months  of  the  year,  extending  usually  from  the  end  of 
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autumn,  tlirougli  the  winter,  into  early  spring.  Much,  however,  will 
depend  on  the  kind  of  weather  that  is  experienced.  The  number  of 
cases  was  considerably  less  in  the  year  1868  than  in  1867,  on  account 
of  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  weather;  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  is  very  likely  to  bring  with  it  numerous  bronchitic  attacks, 
and  the  prevalence  of  north-easterly  or  easterly  winds  has  a  similar 
influence. 

II,  Exciting. — 1.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  cold,  in  some 
form  or  other,  acts  as  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  Acute  Bron- 
chitis. It  may  produce  its  effects  in  various  ways :  thus,  an  attack 
may  arise  from  the  breathing  of  cold  air,  especially  if  at  the  same 
time  loaded  with  moisture,  and  particularly  if  there  has  been  a  sudden 
change  from  a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere ;  emerging  from  a  warm  room 
into  a  cold  atmosphere,  particularly  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration, 
and  sitting  in  a  cold  draught,  contribute  numerous  cases.  W earing  an 
insufficient  amount  of  clothing  in  cold  weather,  and  expo.sing  the 
upper  part  of  the  body ;  neglecting  to  change  damp  clothes,  or  having 
wet  feet ;  sleeping  in  damp  beds,  &C;,  are  all  frequent  causes.  Infants 
who  drivel  constantly  and  profusely,  so  that  the  garments  covering 
the  chest  are  always  moist,  are  said  to  be  very  subject  to  Bronchitis. 
In  most  of  the  instances  where  the  cause  cannot  be  traced,  it  is 
probable  that  the  patient  has  "  taken  cold  "  in  some  M^ay  or  other.  The 
modes  in  which  cold  produces  its  injurious  effects  appear  to  be,  first, 
by  causing.^  local  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and 
disturbing  its  circulation  and  nutrition ;  secondly,  by  acting  upon  the 
system  at  large  in  some  way  or  other  not  understood,  the  Bronchitis 
being  only  a  part  of  a  general  disturbance. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  sudden  great  heat  after  cold,  e.g.  passing  from 
the  night  air  into  a  very  hot  room,  is  said  sometimes  to  cause  Bron- 
chitis, but  this  is  diffi-cult  to  substantiate. 

3.  Another  important  exciting  cause  is  the  direct  action  of  various 
irritants  upon  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages.  This 
may  arise  from  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  inhaled,  such  as  a 
very  high  or  low  temperature,  or  from  its  containing  any  irritant  gas 
or  vapour,  e.g.  sulphurous  anhydride,  chlorine,  ammonia,  &c.  ;  or 
having  certain  minute  particles  floating  in  it,  such  as  dust,  steel- 
filings,  cliarcoal,  cotton,  flour,  &c.,  and  in  the  same  category  may  be 
included  those  cases  of  Bronchitis  that  residt  from  inhahng  certain 
vegetable  substances,  viz.  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  the  emana- 
tions from  hay.  "London  fogs"  undoubtedly  act  in  this  %vay,  and, 
it  is  said,  also  miasmatic  productions.  The  blood  remaining  in  the 
tubes  after  ha3morrhage,  and  unhealthy  secretions  from  cavities  in 
the  lungs,  &c.  coming  into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  may 
excite  inflammation. 

4.  Certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  are  very  prone  to  give 
rise  to  Bronchitis.  To  this  is  attributable  that  form  which  complicates 
certain  febrile  affections,  especially  typhoid  fever  and  measles,  and,, 
less  commonly,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  hooping-eougli,  diphtheria,  typhus 
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fever,  &c.  It  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  if 
the  eruption  comes  out  imperfectly,  or  suddenly  recedes.  Neglect  of 
proper  precautions  during  convalescence  from  these  affections,  is  very 
apt  to  lead  to  dangerous  Bronchitis.  Tlie  poison  of  syphilis,  as  well  as 
that  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  also  produces  this  affection,  and  it  is 
particularly  prone  to  occur  in  the  last  two  diseases  if  sudden  meta- 
stasis takes  pLace.  The  state  of  the  blood  must  also  account  for  those 
cases  that  are  said  to  result  from  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
eruption  of  erysipelas,  the  suppression  of  long-continued  discharges, 
whether  natural  or  morbid,  and  the  too  rapid  cure  of  an  old-standing 
skin  disease.  Iodine  taken  internally  sometimes  causes  bronchial 
catarrh,  evidently  due  to  its  presence  in  the  blood. 

5.  Various  deposits  in  the  lung  may  not  only  predispose  to,  but 
actually  excite  inliammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  con- 
stantly -met  with  more  or  less  when  tubercle  or  cancer  is  present,  and 
is  then  prone  to  be  localized. 

6.  In  connexion  with  influenza.  Bronchitis  occurs  epidemically, 
without,  our  being  able  to  trace  it  to  any  special  cause.  At  certain 
times  of  the  year  a  large  number  of  persons  are  often  simultaneously 
attacked,  so  that  the  complaint  may  almost  be  said  to  be  epidemic, 
but  this  is  due  to  obvious  atmospheric  conditions  already  alluded  to. 

Symptomatology. — The  clinical  history  of  Acute  Bronchitis  varies 
considerably  under  different  circumstances,  and  an  attack  may  range 
from  a  slight  "cold  in  the  chest,"  to  one  inducing  suffocation  and 
gravely  affecting  the  system  at  large.  The  chief  reasons  for  these  varia- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  age,  general  condition,  and  health  of  the 
patient,  the  previous  state  of  the  lungs,  the  extent  of  mucous  mem- 
brane involved,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  practice,  the  following  forms  are  met  with  : — 

I.  Acute  Primary  or  Idiopathic  Bronchitis,  the  result  of  "  cold," 
there  being  no  previous  evident  lung  affection  : — 

1.  Involving  the  larger  and  middle-sized  tubes  only,  and  not. 

extending  into  the  smaller  tubes. 

2.  Implicating  the  smaller  tubes — "  Capillary  Bronchitis." 

II.  Secondary  Bronchitis 

1.  In  connexion  with  the  exanthemata. 

2.  In  certain  blood-diseases. 

3.  After  chronic  lung  and  heart  affections. 

III.  Mechanical: — 

1,  Hay-asthma,  &c. 

2.  That  resulting  from  mineral  and  other  irritant  particles. 

IV.  Epidemic. 
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The  primary  forms  it  will  be  nece^ssary  to  describe  at  some  Ien<,'th, 
but  the  others  will  call  for  only  a  few  remarks,  pointing  out  in  what 
respects  they  differ:  whereas  Epidemic  Bronchitis  it  will  not  be 
requisite  to  allude  to  again,  as  it  belongs  to  Influenza. 

1.  Acute  Idiopathic  BRONCHiTig,  not  extending  beyond  the  middle- 
sized  tubes. 

Invasion. — This  is  almost  always  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of 
s-  mptoms  of  so-called  "  catarrh,"  in  consequence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  nasal  cavities  and  their  communicating  sinuses  being 
affected,  and,  frequently,  the  conjunctivae.     There  is  an  irritating 
watery  flow  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness,  heat,  and 
soreness  in  these  parts,  with  frequent  sneezing  fits.    Frontal  headache 
exists,  due  to  the  state  of  the  frontal  sinuses.    The  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  throat  often  feels  sore  and  rough,  and  frequent  attempts 
are  made  to  clear  it  from  mucus.    There  is  generally  uneasiness  over 
the  larynx,  and  the  voice  is  more  or  less  hoarse  and  husky,  indic^iting 
that  the  mucons  membrane  here  is  also  implicated.   Not  uncommonly 
the  catarrh  seems  to  spread  regularly  downwards  along  the  respiratory 
tract,  beginning  in  the  nose.    In  some  instances  the  larynx  is  alone 
involved  at  first,  while  in  others  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
seems  to  suffer  from  the  outset,  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  escaping ; 
but  this  rarely  happens  in  the  form  now  under  consideration.  Alon'^ 
with  these  local  symptoms  there  are  others  of  a  general  cliaracter, 
almost  always  present  more  or  less.    The  patient  feels  chilly,  or  there 
may  be  even  rigors  in  a  sensitive  person,  but  they  are  never  of  marked 
intensity,  and  several  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  not  a  single  prolonged 
fit  of  shivering.    Their  severity  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation.    In  the  intervals  between  them  the  patient  feels 
hot,  but  the  temperature  is  not  raised,  as  evidenced  by  the  thermometer, 
or  only  slightly.    The  pulse  is  often  somewhat  increased  in  frequency. 
The  limbs  and  joints,  or  even  the  body  generally,  are  affected  with 
pains  of  an  aching,  contused  character,  and  there  is  a  general  sense  of 
fatigue,  languor,  and  want  of  energy,  the  patient  experiencing  a  dis- 
inclination for  any  occupation,  mental  or  physical.    He  is  heavy  and 
drowsy,  but  sleep  is  often  restless  and  uneasy.    There  is  frequently  a 
furred  tongue,  anorexia,  and  constipation,  evidencing  that  the  alimen- 
tary canal  also  suffers.    In  nervous,  irritable  persons,  and  in  the  older 
children,  slight  delirium  is  said  to  be  present  sometimes ;  while  in 
younger  children,  especially  during  tl  e  period  of  dentition,  and  in 
those  who  are  weakly,  a  fit  of  convulsions  may  usher  in  the  attack. 

After  the  initiatory  symptoms  have  lasted  a  brief  but  variable  time, 
those  characteristic  of  the  bronchial  inflammation  set  in.  They  may 
be  very  sliglit,  or  tolerably  severe,  and  are  "local"  and  "general," 

Xoca^;.— Various  unpleasant  or  painful  sensations  are  experienced 
behind  the  sternum,  especially  towards  its  upper  part,  and  in  the 
supra-sternal  notch.  These  ai  e,  more' or  lessjieat,  sometimes  rerching  to 
actual  burning,  and  a  sense  of  soreness  or  rawaiess,  which  may  amwnit 
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to  considerable  pain — as  a  rule,  however,  it  is  not  severe,  when  the 
patient  is  quiet.  A  deep  inspiration  aggravates  these  feelings  in  a  vari- 
able degree,  while  the  act  of  coughing  gives  rise  to  much  positive  pain, 
of  a  raw,  aching,  burning,  or  tearing  character.  This  is  not  only  com- 
plained of  behind  the  sternum,  but  also  radiates  towards  the  sides,  as 
if  in  the  course  of  the  primary  bronchial  divisions.  If  the  cough  is 
severe  and  frequent,  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  aching  is  soon  felt  all  over 
the  chest,  but  especially  towards  its  sides,  and  at  the  base  where  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  attached.  A  very  unpleasant  irritation  or  tick- 
ling is  also  experienced  above  and  behind  the  sternum,  which  excites 
the  cough.  Tenderness  over  the  sternum  is  often  present,  the  skin 
feeling  sore  on  percussion.  These  sensations  vary  much  in  intensity, 
and  may  merely  amount  to  a  diffused  feeling  of  slight  heat  and  uneasi- 
ness over  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  most  marked  behind  the  sternum. 

Dyspnoea  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,but  the  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tions is  often  somewhat  increased,  and  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  may 
be  more  or  less  altered.  The  act  of  breathing  is  laboured  in  many 
cases,  and  there  is  always  a  sense  of  oppression,  weight,  and  tightness 
about  the  chest,  especially  towards  its  upper  part. 

Cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  striking  symptoms.  It  is  loud, 
and  usually  a  little  hoarse  at  first,  owing  to  the  larynx  being  affected ; 
otherwise  it  is  free  fjom  hoarseness.  It  comes  on  in  paroxysms, 
either  spontaneously,  or  from  any  slight  irritation,  as  inhaling  cold  air. 
These  last  a  variable  time,  and  cannot  be  suppressed.  They  increase 
in  frequency  as  the  disease  advances,  and  often  become  very  violent, 
especially  after  a  sleep,  and  on  first  lying  down  at  night.  There  is  no 
expectoration  at  the  outset,  the  cough  being  hard  and  dry,  but  after- 
wards each  fit  ends  with  expectoration.  It  is  evidently  due  at  first 
to  the  abnormally  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
subsequently  to  the  presence  of  excessive  and  altered  secretion  in 
contact  with  it,  which  is  itself  probably  of  an  irritating  nature  at  first. 
The  exidedoration  varies  in  its  characters  at  different  periods  of  the 
case.  At  the  beginning  it  is  small  in  quantity,  thin  and  watery  in 
appearance,  almost  transparent,  but  frothy,  and  has  a  saltish  taste. 
The  changes  it  undergoes  are:  increase  in  quantity  to  a  variable 
degree;  diminution  in  transparency,  becoming  at  last  almost  or 
quite  opaque ;  increase  in  consistence  and  viscidity  ;  diminution  in 
frothiness  ;  loss  of  taste  ;  and  change  in  colours.  Thus,  it  generally 
passes  through  stages  of  viscid,  semi-transparent,  slightly  yellowish  or 
greyish,  frothy  mucus,  to  a  muco-purulent  or  purulent -looking  sub- 
stance, nearly  opaque,  of  a  greyish  yellow,  yellowish,  or  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  and  but  slightly  aerated.  It  usually  runs  together  into 
one  mass,  but  a  distinct,  nummulated  form  of  sputum  is 'sometimes 
met  with,  which  is  thoroughly  opaqre.  Its  tenacity  and  adhesiveness 
may  be  so  gTeat  as  to  make  it  stick  closely  to  the  vessel  containino-  it 
and  to  admit  of  its  being  drawn  out  into  threads.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  ropy  and  gelatinous.  A  few  streaks  of  blood  may  be  seen 
especially  at  the  early  period.    Sliould  an  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
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tion  take  place,  this  is  indicated  by  the  expectoration  once  more 
assuming  its  early  characters  in  part.  As  the  sputa  become  altered 
they  are  more  easily  expelled,  especially  from  the  larger  tubes,  and 
hence  the  cough  abates  and  is  much  less  painful.  Microscopical 
characters. — In  the  early  stage  pavement,  columnar,  and  ciliated 
epithelial  cells  are  seen,  with  a  few  imperfectly  formed  cells.  Later 
there  are  abundant  young  cells,  discharged  from  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  many  resembling  the  so-called  exudation  corpuscles, 
and  at  last  pus  cells.  Molecular  and  granular  matter  is  seen  in 
quantity;  a  few  blood  discs  may  be  present,  and  occasionally 
amorphous,  fibrinous  coagula.  Crystals  of  oxalates,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
visible. 

Oeneral. — In  the  slighter  cases  there  are  no  notable  signs  of  general 
indisposition,  but  if  the  attack  is  at  all  severe,  the  system  gives  indi- 
cations of  being  affected.  More  or  less  febrile  reaction  occurs,  the 
pulse  becoming  frequent,  but  rarely  above  100  ;  at  the  same  time  in  a 
healthy  person  being  strong  and  full.  The  skin  feels  hot,  but  not 
acridly ;  and  it  may  soon  be  moist.  The  actual  temperature  is  never 
very  high,  but  it  follows  the  ordinary  rule  of  increasing  in  the  evening. 
If  the  fever  precedes  the  bronchitic  symptoms,  it  is  said  to  be  notably 
more  severe.  Slight  rigors  may  continue  throughout  the  attack.  The 
tongue  is  generally  more  or  less  furred,  but  moist ;  and  there  is  some 
thirst,  with  loss  of  appetite.  The  bowels  are  mostly  confined.  Vomit- 
ing may  occur,  especially  after  a  severe  fit  of  coughing.  The  urine 
presents  the  ordinary  febrile  characters  in  a  varying  degree :  the 
urea  and  pigments  are  increased,  but  the  chloride  of  sodium  may  be 
notably  diminished.  There  may  be  heat  during  micturition,  probably 
from  slight  catarrh  of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane.  A  sense  of 
languor  and  weakness  continues  throughout  the  case,  and  there  may 
be  considerable  depression,  quite  independent  of,  or  out  of  proportion 
to,  the  febrile  state. 

A  favourable  case   of  this   description  may  run  its  course  in 
three  or  five  days,  or  may  last  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the 
number  and  size  of  tubes  involved,  the  depth  of  the  inflammation, 
and  the  state  of  the  patient.    The  fever,  if  any  existed,  soon  abates, 
and  the  local  symptoms  gradually  subside ;  the  cough,  however,  often 
holding  on  for  some  time,  especially  in  the  mornings,  on  account  of 
the  secretions  having  accumulated.    These  cases  do  not  always  end  in 
recovery.    In  very  old  patients,  and  in  those  weakened  by  disease  or 
want,  fever  of  an  adynamic  type  is  apt  to  be  present  from  the  first,  or 
to  follow  sthenic  fever,  especially  if  this  has  been  severe.    Then  there 
is  great  debility,  a  quick,  feeble  pulse,  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  and  low 
delirium.    Or  it  may  happen  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  expel  the 
secretion  formed  in  the  tubes,  which  therefore  collects  and  tends  to 
pass  into  the  smaller  tubes,  thus  possibly  causing  inflammation  in 
them,  or  blocking  them  up,  and  leading  to  slow  suffocation.    In  young 
infants,  even  a  very  little  bronchial  catarrh  may  lead  to  serious 
results,  especially  if  they  are  feeble  and  ill-nourished,  or  are  the  sub- 
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jects  of  rickets.  They  are  unable  to  expectorate,  and  thus  the  fluids 
accumulate,  and  a  large  tube,  or  a  number  of  tubes,  become  blocked 
up,  collapse  of  portions  of  the  lung  resulting  from  this.  Under  any 
of  these  circumstances  a  fatal  result  may  ensue.  In  a  comparatively 
few  instances  this  form  of  Bronchitis  remains  as  a  chronic  affection, 
particularly  if  it  implicates  the  deeper  structures  of  the  tubes. 

2.  Acute  Bronchitis,  involving  the  minute  tubes.  Capillary 
Bronchitis. — This  is  a  very  dangerous  condition,  even  in  a  healthy 
and  robust  adult ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  grave  when  children,  old 
people,  or  very  debilitated  persons  are  the  subjects  of  it,  among 
whom  it  occurs  with  considerable  frequency,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  mentioned.  This  results  partly  from  the  great  inter- 
ference with  the  blood-aeration  that  it  involves,  partly  from  the 
accompanying  fever,  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  ady- 
namic. In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
inflammation  in  the  larger  tubes,  or  the  whole  tract  may  be  more 
or  less  involved  simultaneously  or  very  rapidly.  In  some  instances 
the  smaller  tubes  seem  to  be  alone  affected  from  the  first.  The  early 
symptoms  may  be  those  already  described,  or  well-marked  rigors, 
severe  headache,  and  sickness  may  usher  in  the  disease.  There  may 
be  only  slight  or  very  considerable  pain  behind  the  sternum,  but  it  is 
absent  if  the  capillary  tubes  are  alone  implicated.  Children  and 
aged  persons  often  do  not  appear  to  suffer  any  particular  pain.  There 
is  always,  however,  much  aching  and  soreness  about  the  base  of  the 
chest  and  epigastrium,  owing  to  the  severe  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  expiratory  muscles  during  the  fits  of  coughing.  This  is  aggravated 
during  each  paroxysm,  and  patients  frequently  sit  up  or  bend  forwards 
while  they  cough,  in  order  to  release  their  abdominal  muscles,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  thpir  sides,  so  as  to  give  them  support.  Byspno&a 
always  attracts  attention,  but  its  degree  varies  materially.  It  may  be 
limited  to  accelerated  and  somewhat  laborious  breathing,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  constriction  and  oppression  across  the  chest ;  or  the  respira- 
tions may  be  extremely  frequent  and  hurried,  attended  with  violent 
efforts  during  inspiration,  and  an  urgent  craving  for  air.  There  may 
be  constant  or  paroxysmal  orthopncea,  the  latter  supposed  to  be  due 
either  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  to  the  sudden  blocking-up 
of  a  large  tube  with  secretion.  The  absolute  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tions may  rise  to  50  or  more,  and  being  increased  out  of  proportion  to 
the  pulse,  the  normal  ratio  is  disturbed,  being  sometimes  2-5  to  1. 
•  Wheezing  and  whistling  sounds  are  often  present,  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  attending  both  inspiration  and  expiration.  Cough  occurs 
almost  continuously,  but  it  also  comes  on  in  extremely  violent,  pro- 
longed, and  distressing  paroxysms,  during  which  the  face  becomes 
turgidly  red  or  purple,  the  veins  swell,  and  the  arteries  throb.  Ex- 
'pedoration  is  effected  with  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  secretion 
being  exceedingly  tenacious  and  sticky,  and  having  to  be  expelled  from 
the  smaller  tubes,  while  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi,  which 
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normally  assist  expectoration,  are  probably  paralysed  in  many  cases. 
The  sputa  are  scanty  at  first,  but  soon  increase  greatly  in  quantity, 
becoming  chielly  muco-purulent,  yellowish-green,  or  bright  green  and 
opaque  ;  or  extremely  viscid,  glutinous,  and  ropy  :  they  may  partly 
retain  the  form  of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  minute  cylindrical  casts, 
consisting  of  fibrinous  exudation,  may  loe  present,  or  irregular  particles 
of  the  same  substance.  Some  frothy,  lighter  mucus  from  the  larger 
tubes  is  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  the  above.-  Children  do  not  expecto- 
rate, or  rather  they  swallow  what  they  bring  up,  but  some  of  it  may 
be  obtained  for  examination  by  wiping  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  a 
handkerchief  after  a  fit  of  coughing.  ° 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  always  severe.  At  first  there  is 
ordinarily  considerable  fever,  which,  in  the  case  of  healthy  adults  and 
plethoric  children,  is  of  the  sthenic  type,  but  in  the  aged  and  feeble 
is  prone  to  be  asthenic  from  the  outset,  or  speedily  to  assume  this 
character.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  quick,  and  generally  full.  The  skin 
is  hot,  but  may  be  dry  or  moist.  The  temperature  may  roach  103-5° 
Fahr.  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  often  2°  in  excess  of  the  morning. 
Flushing  of  the  face,  and  headache,  increased  by  the  cough,  are  com- 
monly present.  Pains  are  complained  of  in  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  of  great  weakness  and  exhaustion.  Wasting  occurs 
in  proportion  to  the  fever  and  to  the  interference  with  sleep,  which  is 
generally  great.  Loaded  tongue,  anorexia,  constipation,  are  usually 
marked  symptoms,  and  there  may  be  much  sickness.  The  urine,  in 
addition  to  being  febrile,  is  sometimes  slightly  albuminous  temporarily, 
and  it  is  said  a  trace  of  sugar  is  occasionally  present.  Chloride  of 
sodium  may  be  almost  totally  deficient. 

The  symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  may,  after  reaching  a 
certain  point,  subside,  and  gradual  recovery  take  place  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  favourable  result  does  not  occur.  Indications 
of  more  or  less  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  are  observed  in 
almost  every  instance,  owing  to  the  impaired  respiratory  process ; 
but  in  many,  especially  children,  this  constitutes  the  main  source  of 
danger,  and  leads  to  a  fatal  issue.    Gradual  suffocation  is  brought 
about,  and  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  carbonic  anhydride,  Mdiile 
its  oxygen  is  proportionately  deficient ;  and  hence  the  various  organs 
essential  to  life  are  supplied  witb  blood  which  cannot  maintain  their 
functions.    When  this  happens  the  face  assumes  at  first  a  turgid, 
bloated,  and  more  or  less  red,  dusky,  or  livid  appearance,  but  it  soon  be- 
comes generally  pale,  while  the  lips,  tip  of  the  nose,  malar  prominences, 
and  external  ears  deepen  in  their  lividity,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  surrounding  pallor.    The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  swell. 
The  surface  generally  is  also  cyanotic  in  a  variable  degree,  particularly 
the  fingers  and  toes,  this  appearance  being  very  marked  under  the 
nails.   The  feet  and  hands  may  swell  from  a?dema,  which  may  extend 
even  to  the  trunk.    The  temperature  rapidly  falls,  especially  that  of 
the  extremities.    Cold,  chunmy  sweats  break  out  about  the  face  and 
upper  part  oi"  the  body,  and  then  spread  universally.    Kapid  exhaus- 
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tiou  of  the  vital  powers  follows,  and  the  patient  allows  his  head  to 
sink  on  the  pillow  or  droop  in  any  direction.  The  pulse  becomes 
greatly  accelerated,  weak,  small,  and  compressible,  and  at  last  often 
irregular.  Intense  thirst  is  complained  of.  Cerebral  symptoms  set 
in  early ;  the  mind  wanders,  and  in  many  cases  a  persistent  desire 
to  get  out  of  bed  is  manifested.  I  have  seen  this  well  marked  in 
some  adult  cases.  There  is  at  first  perpetual  restlessness,  with  a 
deeply  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  great  dread  ;  but  these 
conditions  soon  change,  and  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
difierent,  with  dull  and  heavy  eyes,  then  falling  into  a  drowsy  state, 
out  of  which  for  a  while  he  starts  suddenly,  but  which  gradually 
deepens  into  permanent  stupor,  and  finally  complete  coma,  which 
precedes  death.  Convulsions  may  occur  before  the  final  coma.  The 
cough  ceases  after  a  time,  the  power  as  well  as  the  desire  of  expecto- 
rating being  lost.  Breathing  becomes  much  quieter,  but  very  hurried 
and  shallow.  As  a  consequence,  the  secretions  gradually  fill  up  the 
air-tubes,  and  thus  are  produced  rhonchal  sounds,  audible  at  some 
distance,  which  change  into  gurgling  as  the  fluids  rise  into  the  larger 
tubes.    The  expired  air  is  cool. 

The  urine  is  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  may  be  totally 
su]3pressed. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  suddenly,  before  the  brain  is  much  in- 
volved, owing  to  the  blocking  up  of  a  large  bronchus  with  secretion ; 
which  is  most  liable  to  happen  in  young  children. 

Instead  of  the  symptoms  just  described,  those  characteristic  of 
adynamia  may  arise,  especially  in  the  aged  or  feeble,  and  where  the 
fever  has  been  excessive.  The  tissues  are  rapidly  consumed,  and  the 
blood  loaded  with  the  resulting  impurities.  The  tongue  becomes  dry 
and  brownish,  with  a  red  tip  and  margins,  or  a  thick  dark  fur  may 
form  upon  it  behind.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  small,  often  iiTe- 
gular  and  uncountable.  Low,  wandering  delirium  sets  in,  succeeded 
by  coma.  Profuse,  clammy  sweats  break  out,  the  extremities  be- 
coming cold.  There  are  no  marked  cyanotic  symptoms  at  first,  but 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  sensorium  the  need  of  expectoration  is 
not  felt,  and  thus  the  secretions  accumulate  in  the  tubes,  this  being- 
aided  by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi, 
which  finally  leads  to  slow  suffocation. 

In  many  fatal  cases,  the  two  classes  of  symptoms  above  described 
appear  to  be  combined  more  or  less.  Certain  complications  may  occur 
greatly  increasing  the  danger,  the  chief  being  lobular  or  more  ex- 
tensive pulmonary  collapse,  acute  emphysema,  lobular  or  lobar 
pneumonia,  congestion  ending  in  oedema,  and  pleurisy. 

The  term  "Peripneumonia  Notha"  is  applied  rather  vaguely  to 
some  cases  of  Broncliitis.  With  some  it  is  synonymous  with  Capillary 
Bronchitis) ;  but  it  seems  more  appropriately  to  refer  to  the  disease 
occurnng  m  an  old  or  enfeebled  subject,  after  some  chronic  malady 
with  febrile  symptoms  at  first,  but  signs  of  adynamia,  and  deficient 
aeration  of  the  blood  setting  in  early. 
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3.  Bronchitis  occuiiRtNG  m  conntexion  with  the  Exanthe- 
MA.TA. — Some  of  these  are  never  free  from  a  certain  amount  of  bron- 
chial catarrh,  more  esx^ecially  typhoid  fever  and  measles,  and  it  may 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  danger.  It  is  very  apt  to  come  on  insidi- 
ously without  pain  or  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  scarcely  any  notable 
cough  or  expectoration.  In  short,  physical  signs  may  alone  indicate 
the  existence  of  the  catarrh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  may  be 
exceedingly  severe,  and  mask  for  a  time  the  nature  of  the  fever.  In 
measles  constantly,  and  in  scarlatina  usually,  coryza  exists  at  the 
outset,  but  in  the  other  fevers  it  is  commonly  absent.  The  Bronchitis 
may  come  on  early  or  late  in  the  case.  Should  it  be  extensive,  or  the 
patient  be  much  wealcened,  it  is  a  serious  complication,  and  may 
rapidly  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
non-occurrence  of  subjective  symptoms,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  physical  examination  of  the  chest  at  frequent  intervals. 

4.  Bronchitis  in  connexion  with  Blood  Diseases. — In  some 
instances  it  may  be  considered  as  truly  secondary,  depending  immedi- 
ately upon  the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood  ;  but  in  others  this  only  acts 
as  a  strong  predisposing  cause.  Here  again  the  disease  is  prone  to 
come  on  insidiously,  without  any  marked  symptoms,  and  also  to  last 
a  long  time,  often  becoming  chronic.  The  expectorated  matters  are 
said  to  contain  some  of  the  poisonous  materials  which  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  such  as  sugar  in  diabetes,  urea  in  Bright' s  disease,  uric 
acid  in  gout,  &c. 

5.  Bronchitis  in  connexion  with  Chronic  Lung  and  Heart 
Diseases. — When  occurring  as  the  result  of  deposits  in  the  lungs, 
especially  tubercle.  Bronchitis  is  very  commonly  localized  to  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  hence  is  often  confined  to  the  apex. 
It  is  not  preceded  by  coryza,  and  there  are  usually  no  marked  symp- 
toms. Should  there  have  been  previous  chronic  Bronchitis,  espe- 
cially with  emphysema,  upon  which  an  acute  attack  has  supervened, 
dyspnoea  is  always  considerable,  and  is  liable  to  become  extremely 
urgent,  with  early  and  grave  cyanotic  signs,  particularly  if  the  heart  is 
also  affected.  CEdema  of  the  extremities,  or  even  of  the  trunk,  readily 
occurs.  Pain  is  frequently  absent,  but  the  cough  is  distressing  and 
severe.  In  cases  of  emphysema,  the  expectoration  is  at  first  very 
frothy,  as  well  as  abundant.  Even  a  slight  amount  of  acute  Bronchitis, 
superadded  to  extensive  chronic  catarrh  with  emphysema,  brings  with 
it  much  danger. 

6.  Mechanical  Bronchitis. — The  various  irritating  substances, 
such  as  charcoal,  &c.,  when  inspired,  at  first  give  rise  to  slight  but 
repeated  attacks  of  acute  catarrh,  without  coryza,  not  attended  with 
pain  or  fever,  but  having  an  exceedingly  irritable  and  frequent  coiigli, 
without  much  expectoration,  which  contains  some  of  the  particles 
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inhaled.  The  condition  soon  becomes  chronic,  and  will  call  for  a  few 
further  remarks  when  Chronic  Bronchitis  is  treated  of. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  briefly  those  cases 
in  which  bronchitic  symptoms  are  brought  on  by  the  inhalation  of 
certain  vegetable  matters,  the  most  important  being  "  hay-asthma,"  or 
"  hay-fever."  The  symptoms  of  bronchial  irritation  are  prominent. 
There  are  frequent  and  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  but  there  is 
generally  no  expectoration,  or  at  most  a  small  quantity  of  clear,  thin, 
watery  mucus.  Breathing  is  much  oppressed,  and  there  is  often  con- 
siderable soreness  behind  the  sternum.  Marked  coryza  occurs,  and 
other  indications  that  the  whole  tract  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  is  involved ;  much  general  languor  and  want  of  energy  is 
experienced,  but  fever  is  absent.  Only  a  few,  possessing  a  special 
idiosyncrasy,  are  liable  to  this  complaint,  and  they  are  attacked  on 
the  slightest  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause,  and  sometimes  appa- 
rently even  without  this  ;  hence  they  usually  suffer  every  hay  season. 
The  symptoms  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  severe  almost  from  the 
outset  ;  they  may  last  from  two  to  six  weeks  or  more. 

Ipecacuanha  produces  very  similar  effects,  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  case  which  recently  occurred,  in  which  a  severe  attack  resulted 
from  smelling  for  a  moment  a  bottle  containing  ipecacuanha  powder, 
as  an  experiment,  the  patient  having  previously  suffered  in  a  similar 
way. 

Physical  Signs : — 1.  Inspection,  (a)  Form  and  size  of  chest  rarely 
altered,  but  if  the  lungs  are  greatly  distended,  the  chest  may  be  some- 
what enlarged,  but  equally  so  throughout,  (b)  Movements  more 
frequent  and  more  rapid  than  in  health,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  dyspnoea.  Expiration  is  evidently  difficult  and  ineffectual,  and 
hence  protracted.  In  most  cases  the  abdominal  movements  are  in 
excess  of  the  thoracic,  but  if  there  is  extensive  accumulation  in  the 
tubes,  the  upper  costal  movements  become  considerably  the  more 
marked,  and  elevation  is  often  in  excess  of  expansion.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  age,  sex,  the  extent  of  the  tubes  involved,  &c. 
In  children,  particularly  if  they  are  the  subjects  of  rickets,  signs  of 
more  or  less  imperfect  inspiration  are  commonly  observed.  The  epi- 
gastrium, ensiform  cartilage,  and  contiguons  rib  cartilages  sink  in 
during  each  inspiratory  act,  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  in  laterally,  and 
the  supra-clavicular  regions  become  deeply  hollow.  Memeyer  men- 
tions another  sign  of  the  same  condition,  viz.  ''prominence  of  the 
supra-  and  infra-clavicular  regions,  with  feeble  respiratory  movements." 

2.  Palpation. — In  addition  to  the  signs  mentioned  under  "  Inspec- 
tion," palpation  reveals  usually  "rhonchal  fremitus,"  of  variable 
quality  and  extent.  It  may  be  felt  over  a  large  area,  without  a  larcre 
number  of  tubes  being  necessarily  involved  ;  but  should  it  continSe 
thus  for  some  days,  it  indicates  widely-spread  Bronchitis  The  pre 
sence  of  this  fremitus  shows  that  some  of  the  more  superficial  tubes 
are  affected.  It  generally  accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expin 
tion,  but  It  IS  often  more  marked  during  one  or  other  act    A  couoh 
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may  cause  it  to  disappear,  or  alter  its  position.  Stokes  states  that  it  is 
more  marked  in  females,  and  over  the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the 
chest.  It  may  be  felt  only  in  front,  and  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  This  sign  is  of  great  importance  in  the  pliysical  examination 
of  very  young  infants.  Vocal  fremitus  varies  widely,  and  cannot  be 
relied  on.    Tussive  fremitus  is  often  well  marked. 

3.  Percussion. — In  most  cases  the  area  and  amount  of  pulmonary 
resonance  are  not  obviously  altered.  It  not  unfrequently  happens, 
however,  especially  in  children,  that  owing  to  the  air-vesicles  and 
small  tubes  being  permanently  distended  in  consequence  of  obstruc- 
tion, the  resonance  is  in  excess,  both  in  extent  and  degree,  and  is  not 
diminished  after  expiration  in  the  normal  proportion,  Earely,  a 
certain  amount  of  deficiency  in  tone  may  be  noticed  over  the  base 
of  the  lungs  posteriorly,  owing  to  great  accumulation  of  secretion, 
congestion  with  oedema,  or  lobular  collapse ;  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the  chest,  if  collapse  has  resulted  from 
obstruction  of  a  large  tube,  or  even  extensively  should  the  main 
bronchus  be  pressed  upon  by  enlarged  glands,  which  is  said  to  happen 
sometimes.  In  infants,  a  sound  resembling  the  "  hruit  de  jJot  fele  " 
may  often  be  produced  by  sharp  percussion,  especially  during  expira- 
tion, variable  in  its  site. 

4.  Auscultation,  (a)  Respiratory  Sounds. — These  vary  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  chest.  Where  the  tubes  are  free  the  sounds 
are  loud  and  exaggerated,  and  this  is  usually  the  case  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax.  Over  the  affected  regions  they  are  weak,  and 
may  become  totally  suppressed,  owing  to  the  narrowing  or  complete 
closure  of  the  tubes  by  thickened  membrane  and  secretion ;  or  tem- 
porarily, from  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Their  quality  is  always 
harsh  and  coarse,  and  expiration  is  prolonged.  In  the  early  stage  the 
sounds  seem  dry,  but  later  on  certain  rhonchi  are  mingled  with  them, 
by  which  they  may  be  completely  masked. 

(&)  Adventitious  Sounds. — These  include  the  various  "  rhonchi  "  pro- 
duced by  the  air  passing  through  tubes  containing  fluid,  or  diminished 
ill  calibre  by  thickened  mucous  membrane  or  sj)asm.  They  vary  with 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  fluids,  the  size  of  the  tubes  in  which 
they  are  originated,  &c.,  and  are  divided  into  "  dry  "  and  "  moist." 
The  former  comprise  the  "  sonorous,"  which  are  very  low-pitched  and 
grave  in  tone,  resembling  the  sound  of  snoring  generally,  but  some- 
times of  rubbing  or  other  quality,  often  heard  extensively,  and  giving 
an  impression  of  superficialness  in  their  origin;  and  the  "sibilant," 
which  are  high-pitched,  and  may  be  musical,  hissing,  or  whistling. 
If  the  sibilant  rhonchi  are  extensively  heard,  it  indicates  that  the 
smaller  tubes  are  afiected.  Occasionally  "clicking"  sounds  of  dry 
character  are  observed.  The  "moist"  rhonchi  are  all  more  or  less 
bubbling,  being  caused  by  the  passage  of  air  through  fluid.  They 
vary  much  in  size,  quality,  and  pitch,  according  to  the  ciuantity  and 
consistence  of  the  fluid  and  the  dimensions  of  the  tubes  in  which 
they  are  produced,  and  the  varieties  are  named  "mucous,"  "sub- 
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mucous,"  "  sub-crepitant,"  &c.  Occasioually  tliey  have  a  "  rattling  " 
character. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these  rhonchi  are  variously  com- 
bined, and  are  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  chest,  according  to  the 
seat,  extent,  and  stage  of  the  Bronchitis.  Generally  they  exist  on 
both  sides,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  but  may  be  localized  to  a 
part  of  one  lung.  At  first  the  "  dry  "  may  alone  be  present,  but  the 
"  moist "  are  soon  added,  and  frequently  both  forms  are  perceptible 
from  the  first.  The  "  moist "  are  usually  most  marked  behind  and 
towards  the  base  of  the  lungs.  All  kinds  are  liable  to  change  their 
sites,  as  well  as  to  disappear  for  a  time,  sometimes  suddenly,  either 
from  the  secretions  having  been  driven  out  of  the  tubes,  or  because 
these  have  become  thoroughly  blocked  up.  A  strong  cough  will  often 
disperse  many  of  them.  These  remarks  are  especially  true  with 
regard  to  the  sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonchi. 

A^TDen  Capillary  Bronchitis  is  present,  abundant  and  very  minute 
bubbling  rhonchi  are  heard  towards  the  lower  part  of  both  lungs, 
accompanying  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  completely  hiding  the 
breath-sounds ;  while  higher  up  they  are  larger,  and  the  respiratory 
sounds  are  perceived,  altered  in  quality.  This  may  be  partly  the 
result  of  gravitation,  but  very  extensive  and  minute  rhonchi  indicate 
that  the  smaller  tubes  are  themselves  implicated. 

(c)  The  action  of  the  heart  sometimes  causes  rhonchal  sounds. 

Vocal  resonance  is  not  materially  altered  in  either  direction.  The 
cough  is  generally  very  loud,  and  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  rhonchal 
sounds. 

5.  Position  of  Organs. — As  a  rule  this  is  normal,  but  if  the  lun^s 
a,re  greatly  distended  the  diaphragm  is  depressed,  and  with  it  the 
liver  and  spleen  somewhat.  The  heart  is  said  to  be  pushed  down- 
wards and  to  the  right.  In  some  cases  which  have  recently  fallen 
under  my  notice  in  the  post-mortem  room,  the  heart  was  so  placed 
that  its  right  border  lay  almost  horizontally  on  the  diaphragm,  and  its 
i  apex  was  outside  the  left  nipple-line,  occupying  a  similar  position  to 
i  that  described  by  Memeyer  as  occurring  in  emphysema. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — In  the  milder  forms  the  duration 
varies  from  four  or  five  days  to  three  weeks  or  more,  but  a  case  is 
usually  convalescent  under  nine  to  twelve  days.  In  fatal  cases  of 
I  Capillary  Bronchitis  death  generally  occurs  in  a  few  days,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  certain  average.  Walshe  gives  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  day  for  children,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
for  adults.  Convalescence  is  not  thoroughly  established  for  some 
iime  in  cases  that  recover,  but  generally  begins  under  three  weeks. 
'The  clinical  terminations  are  :  {a)  complete  recovery,  (5)  death,  (c) 
transition  into  the  chronic  state.    Eelapse  may  occur,  or  an  extension 

the  Bronchitis  ;  but  this  is  not  common.  As  already  mentioned  it 
18  an  affection  very  liable  to  recur.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  it 
may  leave  Ijchind  it  permanent  emphysema,  or  may  be  the  foundation 
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of  certain  forms  of  phthisis.  Niemeyer  believes  that  extensive 
acute  bronchial  catarrh  is  the  most  common  cause  of  "galloping 
consumption." 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  ordinary  Bronchitis 
are  the  various  sensations  behind  the  sternum,  a  greater  or  less  sense 
of  oppression,  often  amounting  to  dyspnoea,  with  wheezing,  cough,  and 
expectoration  having  the  characters  already  described.  The  previous 
catarrh,  as  well  as  the  general  symptoms,  with  slight  but  repeated 
rigors,  and  absence,  ox  comparatively  small  degree,  of  fever,  are  also 
important.  The  more  significant  physical  signs  include  absence  of 
dulness,  or  any  material  alteration  in  the  vocal  fremitus  or  resonance  ; 
the  characters  of  the  breath-sounds,  but  especially,  the  presence  of 
the  various  rhonchi,  as  indicated  by  palpation  and  auscultation.  In 
the  majority  of  cas' s  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  proper 
diagnosis,  but  doubt  may  arise  in  some  instances.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  briefly  the  special  diagnosis  of  Bronchitis  from  certain  other 
affectione. 

It  cannot  be  decided  in  the  earlier  stage  of  hooping-congh,  whether 
the  case  is  not  one  of  Bronchitis.  Subsequently  the  paroxysmal 
nature  of  the  attacks — with  the  peculiar  cough  and  expectoration,  often 
followed  by  vomiting — is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  hooping-cough. 
However,  it  may  be  complicated  with  Bronchitis,  which  is  then 
revealed  by  its  physical  signs. 

In  some  children  the  breathing  of  Bronchitis  may  at  first  somewhat 
resemble  that  of  croup,  the  coligh  being  at  the  same  time  hard  and 
ringing  or  husky,  and  the  voice  affected.  The  evidences  of  Bronchitis 
in  such  a  case  are,  the  presence  of  catarrh ;  breathing  less  affected, 
and  not  truly  stridulous,  but  wheezing ;  fever  absent  or  slight ;  the 
cough  is  soon  moist,  and  expectoration  may  be  obtained  by  wiping 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  whieh  does  not  contain  any  shreds  of  mem- 
brane. Physical  examination  also  shows  the  existence  of  rhonchi,  &c. 

Laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  distinguished  by  its  own  special  symp- 
toms, which  are  localised  in  this  part,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  chest-  • 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  Bronchitis. 

Pneumonia  occurring  in  the  adult  is  usually  easily  diagnosed  from  i 
Capillary  Bronchitis  by  attention  to  the  following  points.  There  is  a » 
single,  prolonged,  and  severe  introductory  rigor,  followed  by  intense' 
fever,  with  a  burningly  hot  and  dry  skin.  A  sharp  pain  is  experienced  in  \ 
the  side,  and  the  cough  is  less  marked,  being  usually  attended  with  i 
rusty  expectoration.  The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  more  disturbed, , 
but  the  sense  of  dyspnoea  is  less,  and  there  are  no  cyanotic  appear-  ■ 
ances.  Physical  examination  discloses  dulness,  increased  vocal' 
fremitus  and  resonance,  crepitant  rhonchus,  and  bronchial  or  tubular  v 
breathing,  in  pneumonia,  usually  limited  to  one  base.  When  an 
acute  attack  supervenes  upon  Chronic  Bronchitis,  it  may  give  rise  to 
dulness  at  one  base,  and  respiration  may  become  high-pitclied,  ■ 
bronchial,  or  even  diffused  blowing,  but  it  is  never  actually  tubular, 
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and  vocal  resonance  is  not  of  a  metallic  and  sniffling  character.  In  such 
a  case  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  symptoms.    From  lobular 
pneumonia  occurring  in  children  tlie  diagnosis  is  often  difficult.  In 
this  affection  frequently  no  dulness  can  be  observed,  or  it  may  be 
present  in  Bronchitis  from  collapse.    In  the  latter  the  moist  rhonchi 
are  much  more  diffused,  and  of  larger  size ;  at  first  they  are  generally 
limited  to,  and  throughout  are  most  marked  at  the  bases,  whereas  in 
lobular  pneumonia  they  are  scattered  irregularly.    Tubular  breathing 
is  not  heard  in  Bronchitis.     There  is  less  fever,  and  the  skin  is  not 
acridly  hot,  being  often  moist.    The  respirations  are  more  frequent  in 
lobular  pneumonia,  but  the  sense  of  dyspnoea  is  much  less,  as  well  as 
the  asphyxial  appearances  and  goneral  anxiety. 

The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  are  so  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Bronchitis,  that  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
say  anything  as  to  their  diagnosis. 

When  a  child  is  attacked  with  bronchial  symptoms,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  at  first  whether  they  constitute  the  entire 
ailment,  or  are  associated  with  one  of  the  exanthemata.  The  amount 
of  fever  as  evidenced  by  the  thermometer,  and  the  special  symptoms 
premomtory  of  the  various  fevers,  must  be  the  guides  until  the  erup- 
tion appears.  The  same  applies  to  typhoid  fever,  at  any  age,  which 
may  be  at  the  early  period  masked  by  the  bronchial  catarrh  if  its 
ordinary  symptoms  are  not  prominent.  The  thermometer  will  prove 
of  great  value  in  any  such  cases. 

From  the  various  forms  of  acute  phthisis.  Capillary  Bronchitis  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  foUowing  characters.  The  fever  is  much  less 
and  consequently  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower ;  the  pulse- 
respiration  ratio  is  less  perverted ;  signs  of  asphyxia  set  in;  there  is 
tree  expectoration  of  a  muco-purulent  character.  There  are  abundant 
dry  and  moist  rhonchi,  the  latter  being  most  marked  below.  In  one 
form  of  acute  phthisis  there  are  signs  of  consolidation,  followed  by 
those  of  cavities.  In  the  true  tubercular  miliary  form  there  are 
hardly  any  physical  signs  except  scattered  rhonchi,  which  are  most 
abundant  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lung.  The  dyspncea  is  very 
great,  and  there  is  violent  fever. 

Peognosis  and  Mortality.— As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  criven 
when  considering  the  causes  of  Bronchitis,  this  is  a  disease  attended 
with  much  danger,  especially  if  it  be  extensive.  Its  prognosis  must 
be  guided  by  the  followmg  circumstances  Age.  The  mortality  is  far 
greater  among  children,  especially  young  infnnts,  and  the  aged,  than  in 
adults.  2  estate  of  health.  The  danger  will  be  increased  iu  propor- 
tion as  this  IS  below  par,  and  particularly  if  there  is  any  positive 
disease  present,  either  acute  or  chronic.  3.  Extent  of  inflLLaticn. 
If  both  lungs  are  widely  affected  .with  Capillary  Bronchitis  the 
progrnasis  is  gi-ave,  even  in  healthy  adults.  4.  PrcLus  state  of  the 
Ivrngs  and  heart.  Any  chronic  disease  of  these  organs  will  serimiX 
aggravate  the  danger,  but  especially  extensive  emphysema,  with  dila^ 
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tation  of  tlie  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  5.  Special  symptums.  Those 
of  evil  import  are — excessive  expectoration,  of  thick  and  viscid 
character,  and  brought  up  with  difficulty ;  suppression  of  cough,  with 
accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  tubes  ;  very  frequent  and  rapid 
breathing,  with  signs  of  asphyxia ;  quiet  and  shallow  breathing  in  an 
otherwise  bad  case ;  evidences  of  imperfect  inspiration  in  chihlren ; 
very  frequent  and  feeble  pulse ;  adynamic  symptoms  ;  the  head  being 
kept  on  a  low  level  from  the  first  in  a  grave  case.  6.  Presoice  of  com- 
plications. Those  that  add  generally  to  the  gravity  of  the  case  are — 
collapse  ;  pneumonia,  lobar  or  lobular ;  congestion  with  oedema ;  acute 
emphysema ;  pleurisy ;  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh,  7.  Epidemic 
character.  8.  Ti7m  and  method  of  treatment.  The  sooner  appropriate 
care  and  treatment  are  adopted,  the  more  lilcely  is  a  case  to  be 
Drought  to  a  favourable  issue. 

Pathology. — Bronchitis  is  in  most  cases  a  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  often 
associated  with  a  similar  condition  in  the  trachea.    The  membrane 
becomes  hypersemic,  aad,  as  a  result  of  this,  excessive  fluid  is  soon 
poured  out  into  the  tubes,  as  well  as  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues. 
Nutrition  is  perverted,  and  an  excessive  formation  of  cells  takes  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  membrane ;  these  are  thrown  off  in  a  more  or 
less  imperfect  state,  and,  mingling  with  the  fluid,  give  rise  to  the 
various  corpuscles  seen  in  the  expectoration,  to  wliieh  this  principally 
owes  its  increasing  opacity.    In  many  cases  it  is  a  purely  local  com- 
plaint, the  result  of  direct  irritation ;  in  others  it  is  but  a  part  of ' 
some  general  condition  of  the  system,  produced  under  the  influence  of  : 
"  cold  "  and  other  agencies,  in  which  the  mucous  membranes  are  very 
liable  to  suffer  more  or  less  extensively.    Again,  in  some  instances ; 
it  appears  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  membrane  tot 
assist  in  throwing  off  some  morbid  material  contained  in  the  blood, . 
which  is  attended  with  congestion.    With  regard  to  what  is  termed  I 
"  Capillary  Bronchitis,"  in  many  instances  undoubtedly  this  term  is  * 
properly  applied.  There  is  an  actual  inflammatory  state  of  the  smaller : 
tubes,  which  may  either  extend  from  the  larger  tubes,  or  originate 
there  in  the  first  instance,  or,  I  believe,  may  in  some  cases  be  caused  I 
by  the  irritation  of  secretions  formed  in  the  larger  tubes,  ruunmg; 
back  into  the  smaller.    But  in  other  instances  there  are  no  evidences  > 
of  any  inflammation  in  the  capillary  tubes,  and  it  seems  probable  ^ 
that  there  is  merely  a  collection  of  fluid  in  these  tubes,  Avliich  lias  ■ 
flowed  down  from  those  of  larger  calibre,  in  consequence  of  a  want  oft 
power  to  expectorate.    This  would  be  aided  by  gravitation,  as  well  as  ? 
by  the  destruction  of  the  ciliated  epitlielium,  and,  after  a  while,  by . 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.    The . 
fluids  thus  accximulating,  added  to  that  normally  forming  in  the  tubes, 
which  might  be  somewhat  increased  fi-om  congestion,  woukl  account : 
for  the  serious  symptoms  in  these  cases.     The  fever  wliicli  may  ^ 
accompany  Bronchitis  is  not  usually  due  to  the  inflammatioji,  but  i 
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is  a  part  of  the  general  state.  None  is  present  if  the  affection  is 
local  and  limited.  The  asphyxial  symptoms  are  easily  explained 
by  the  obstruction  in  the  air-tubes,  and  consequent  interference  witli 
the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  proportion  as  the  vital  powers  are 
below  par,  will  be  the  tendency  of  the  combined  fever  and  imperfect 
respiratory  process  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

MoEBiD  Anatoivht. — On  opening  the  thorax  of  a  person  who  has 
died  from  extensive  Bronchitis,  the  lungs  do  not  collapse,  but  remain 
distended,  or  may  even  bulge  ou.t :  this  is  caused  by  the  air  being 
unable  to  escape  through  the  obstructed  tubes,  and  even  pressure 
cannot  materially  diminish  their  bulk.  The  degree  of  this  distension 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  tubes 
affected.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  various  forms  of  red- 
ness, and  generally  all  are  seen  more  or  less  in  the  same  case. 
Thus,  it  may  be  arborescent,  capilliform,  mottled,,  streaked,  in 
points,  or  diffused,  but  it  is  not  uniformly  spread,  over  a  large 
surface  as  a  rule.  In  tint  it  may  vary  from  a  bright,  vivid  pink- 
red,  to  a  somewhat  dark,  venous  hue,  the  latter  being  observed  in  the 
later  stages.  It  is  sometimes  scarlet,  and  has  a  velvety  appearance. 
The  redness  does  not  ordinarily  extend  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth 
divisions,  often  not  beyond  the  second  or  third,  but  it  is  said  that 
even  the  finest  ramifications  may  exhibit  it.  It  is  generally  more 
marked  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lung.  Possibly  the  action  of 
the  elastic  and  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  bronehi  may 
diminish  it  after  death.  Where  the  tubes  bifurcate,  it  is  often  well 
marked.  Thickening  and  opacity  of  the  membrane  are  also  observed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  distension  of  the  vessels  and  infiltra- 
tion into  its  substance  ;  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  frequently  from  the 
presence  of  exudation  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  the  tubes  are  reduced 
in  calibre,  but  unequally,  and  the  surface  of  the  membrane  appears 
uneven.  The  more  minute  tubes  may  be  completely  closed  up  ;  and  this 
is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  young  children.  The  tissue  of  the 
membrane  is  relaxed  and  softened ;  often  it  cannot  be  stripped  off 
for  any  length.  Patchy  abrasions  of  the  epithelium  are  frequent, 
gi^dng  sometimes  an  appearance  of  slight  ulceration,  but  this  is  never 
observed  in  children  (Yogel).  In  the  very  early  stage  abnormal 
dryness  is  observed,  or  a  very  small  quantity  of  transparent  tenacious 
substance  covers  the  surface.  Soon  excessive  secretion  is  formed,  and 
various  materials  are  found  in  the  tubes,  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ferent stages  ol'  the  expectorn.tion.  They  may  be  so  abundant  as  to 
extend  from  the  finest  ramifications  up  even  to  the  trachea,  completely 
filling  all  the  canals.  In  appearance  the  contents  of  the  tubes 
resemble  frothy  mucus,  or  a  nnico-purulent,  or  even  purulent-lookino- 
fiuid  ;  the  degree  of  viscidity  and  adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  varies,  but  is  usually  marked.  More  or  less  blood  may  be 
present.  Sometimes  a  fibrin(nis-looking  material  is  seen  attached  to 
the  surface,  lying  loose  in  flakes  or  n.asses,  or  even  formincr  complete 
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casts  of  the  Binaller  tubes,  which  may  be  hollow  or  solid.  The 
microscope  reveals  epithelium  scales,  perfect  and  ciliated  in  the 
early  stage,  but  afterwards  imperfect,  small  and  somewhat  oval  in 
shape ;  so-called  mucus  and  exudation  corpuscles ;  large  pus- 
corpuscles,  containing  numerous  granules ;  sometimes  blood  discs ; 
granular  material  in  abundance.  More  cells  are  observed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  opacity  of  the  fluid.  It  is  in  the  lower  and  more  dependent 
parts  of  the  lungs  that  the  secretions  are  found  in  largest  quantity. 
In  some  cases,  especially  in  children,  small  yellow  spots  are  visible 
near  the  surface,  due  to  accumulation  in  the  air-cells  and  minute  tubes. 

Along  with  the  Bronchitis,  and  as  the  result  of  it,  lobular  collapse  is 
very  commonly  observed,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gairdner. 
This  condition  is  particularly  frequent  in  young  children.  If  a  large  tube 
is  blocked  up,  more  extensive  collapse  is  present.  In  some  cases  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  slightly  but  uniformly  dilated,  and  acute 
emphysema  is  said  to  occur,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  these  cases 
the  air-vesicles  are  usually  actually  distended  beyond  their  normal 
size  in  deep  inspiration,  and  therefore  whether  the  term,  emphysema 
can  be  properly  applied  to  this  condition.  Lobular  pneumonia  is 
occasionally  present,  and  may  be  preceded  by  collapse.  Ordinary 
lobar  pneumonia  is  rare.  There  may  be  more  or  less  congestion  of 
the  lungs  with  oedema,  or  these  organs  may  be  natural  in  hue,  or  even 
paler  than  normal.  The  bronchial  glands  are  often  large,  red,  and 
softened. 

The  blood  is  dark,  and  the  venous  system,  with  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  overloaded. 

Of  course  the  morbid  appearances  characteristic  of  Bronchitis 
will  vary  according  to  its  extent.  Both  lungs  are  usually  involved, 
but  seldom  to  the  same  degree ;  nor  is  one  lung  affected  uniformly 
throughout.  Different  conditions  are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  lung.  The  membrane  lining  the  smaller  tubes  suffers  less  than 
that  of  the  larger,  but  more  secretion  is  contained  in  the  former. 
In  cases  of  death  from  other  causes,  more  or  less  Bronchitis  is  often 
present. 

TreI-TMEnt. — No  case  of  Bronchitis,  however  slight,  should  be 
neglected,  because  a  little  care  and  appropriate  treatment  at  the 
outset  may  soon  put  an  end  to  an  attack  which  otherwise  might 
become  very  serious  or  even  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  a  catarrh,  if  overlooked  at  first,  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  certain  incurable  chronic  affections.  The  treatment 
will  necessarily  vary  much  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  therefore  no  uniform  method  can  be  laid  down.  I  shall  first 
consider  the  mode  of  dealmg  with  an  ordinary  case  resulting  froui 
cold,  and  afterwards  notice  any  modifying  conditions  which  may 
appear  to  call  for  remark. 

It  is  always  well,  if  possible,  to  make  the  patient  keep  to  the 
house,  or  even  to  one  room,  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
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64  to  66°  Fahr.,  if  the  weatlier  is  at  all  unfavourable ;  but  under  any 
circumstances  damp  night  air  must  be  avoided.  Lying  up  thus  for 
two  or  three  days  will  often  cure  a  catarrh.  It  is  customary  as  well 
as,  I  believe,  useful  in  these  cases,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  free 
action  of  the  skin.  For  this  purpose  a  copious  warm  drink  may  be 
given  before  going  to  bed,  such  as  hot  milk,  mulled  claret,  warm  elder 
wine,  or  even  some  strong  alcoholic  stimulant,  such  as  hot  spirit  and 
water.  A  warm  foot-bath  should  be  used,  and  some  mustard  and 
salt  may  be  added  to  the  water.  A  large  quantity  of  bed-clothes 
should  be  put  on  the  bed,  and  the  patient  should  sleep  between 
blankets.  Finally  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  administered, 
or  a  diaphoretic  and  saline  draught.  Some  recommend  a  hot-air  or 
vapour  bath,  and  a  Turkish  bath  has  certainly  often  the  effect  of 
curing  a  cold.  Wrapping  the  body  in  wet  sheets  is  employed  by 
some  in  order  ,to  procure  free  perspiration,  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  attended  with  danger.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  apply  a  large 
mustard  poultice  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  to  allow  steam  to  be 
inhaled  for  a  few  minutes. 

If  the  case  is  a  severe  one  from  the  first,  and  attended  with  fever, 
or  if  it  is  not  checked  by  the  above  treatment,  more  active  measures 
will  be  required. 

Venesection  has  been  practised  extensively  in  this  disease.  In  mcmt 
cases  it  certainly  is  not  required,  while  in  those  of  a  more  serious 
type  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  the  combination  of  conditions 
which  warrant  the  taking  of  blood  from  the  arm.  These  conditions 
are  said  to  be  where  the  inflammation  is  marked  and  extensive,  occur- 
ring in  a  robust  and  healthy  young  or  middle-aged  adult,  and  accom- 
panied with  severe  sthenic  fever.  It  can  be  safely  affirmed  that 
venesection  is  scarcely  ever  called  for,  at  aU  events  in  town  districts. 
Local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping  may  certainly  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  some  cases,  but  great  discrimination  is  necessary  even 
in  the  use  of  these  modes  of  removing  blood,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  they  can  well  be  dispensed  with. 

If  leeches  are  used,  they  should  be  applied  over  the  front  of  the 
chest,  or  sometimes  at  the  base  posteriorly.  Their  number  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  but  certainly  more  than  from  five  to 
ten  are  seldom  advisable.  In  plethoric  children,  the  blood  removed 
by  two  or  three  leeches  sometimes  relieves  great  dyspnoea  very  effec- 
tually. Cupping  may  be  performed  either  in  front  or  behind,  if 
thought  necessary,  to  the  extent  of  from  three  to  six  ounces. 

It  is  certainly  improper  to  adopt,  as  the  ordinary  practice,  any 
mode  of  removing  blood  in  cases  of  Bronchitis;  it  is  far  safer  to 
act  on  another  principle.  In  any  doubtful  case  the  patient  will  stand 
a  better  chance  of  recovery  if  no  blood  is  taken  away.  Free  dry 
cupping  over  the  chest,  both  front  and  back,  is  often  of  much  service 
relieving  the  oppression  and  dyspna-a,  and  it  is  quite  devoid  of  dancrer' 

An  Emdie,  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic,  or  ipecacuanha,  is  made 
use  of  by  some  at  the  outset,  especially  in  cliildren".    Tlioufdi  ex- 
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tremely  valuable  in  certain  conditions,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may 
well  be  dispensed  with  at  this  time.  The  bowels  may  be  freely 
opened  by  some  aperient,  varying  according  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  throughout  the  case  mild  purgatives  must  be 
used  as  required. 

Among  medicinal  substances,  tartar  emetic  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  important  during  the  early  stage  of  Bronchitis.  The  dose 
must  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  but  from  a  third  to  half  a 
grain  every  four  hours  is  usually  sufacient  for  an  adult.  It  may 
be  given  in  a  saline  draught,  containing  liquor  ammoniai  acetatis, 
and  its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched. 

Tincture  of  digitalis  is  also  employed  by  some  at  this  period  of  the 
case,  and  often  with  marked  benefit.  Calomel  with  opium  is  recom- 
mended if  either  of  the  above  cannot  be  taken  from  any  cause,  but 
it  seems  to  me  of  very  doubtful  eflacacy,  and  might  be  often  injurious. 
As  the  case  progresses,  and  secretions  form  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 

main  indications  which  medicines  have  to  fulfil  are  the  following :  

1.  To  assist  expectoration.  2.  To  alleviate  cough,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  secretions.  3.  To  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  expectoration.  4.  To  allay  spasm  of  the  tubes,  if 
present.  These  are  carried  out  by  the  administration  of  various 
expectorants,  sedatives,  narcotics,  and  antispasmodics,  in  different 
combinations,  along  with  diaphoretics  or  demulcents.  The  cliief  ex- 
pectorants are  ipecacuanha  wine,  tincture  or  oxymel  of  squills,  com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor,  and,  later  on,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
or  chloride  of  ammonium,  senega,  serpentary,  galbanum,  ammoniacum, 
tincture  of  benzoin  and  balsam  copaiba.  The  sedatives  and  narcotics 
principa,lly  iised  are  hyoscyamus,  conium,  opium  or  morphia,  and  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  The  most  important  antispasmodics  include  sulphuric 
ether,  sethereal  tincture  of  lobelia,  and  spirits  of  chloroform.  These 
various  medicines  must  be  employed  as  they  are  requu-ed,  and  no 
rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  then-  precise  use  ;  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  less  stimulating  expectorants  should  be  given  at  first,  and 
narcotics,  especially  opium,  must  be  used  with  very  great  caution  if 
expectoration  is  difficiilt,  and  the  secretions  tend  to  accumulate. 

Local  Applications. — Sinapisms  are  beneficial  even  from  the  first, 
and  may  be  repeated  over  different  parts  of  the  chest.  Hot  appli- 
cations are  also  of  much  value  in  the  early  period,  especially  hot 
moist  flannels,  which  may  be  sprinkled  with  turpentine,  or  linseed- 
meal  poultices,  which  should  be  large,  applied  very  hot,  changed  fre- 
quently, and  continued  for  some  time.  The  latter  are  particularly 
valuable  in  children.  Blisters  are  called  for  after  expectoration  sets 
in  and  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  One  of  good  size  may  he 
placed  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  some  recommend  the  inter- 
scapular region  behind  as  the  best  place  for  a  blister,  because  more 
fluid  will  be  dralv^n  there,  but  the  discomfort  caused  is  a  great  objec- 
tion. In  children  the '-blister  may  be  left  on  only  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  afterwards  a  linseed-meal  poultice  applied. 
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If  the  affection  is  tending  to  become  clironic^  other  forms  of  counter- 
irritation  may  be  employed,  as  the  application  of  croton  oil  liniment, 
or  acetic  acid. 

Inhalatiom. — In  the  early  stage  inhalations  of  simple  steam  are 
decidedly  useful  in  many  cases,  especially  if  the  larynx  is  in  an 
irritable  condition,  and  giving  rise  to  constant  cough.  Later  on 
medicated  inhalations  are  of  service  under  certain  circumstances,  such 
as  those  of  conium,  sulphuric  ether,  or  chloroform,  if  there  is  much 
spasm  ;  those  of  tar,  or  creosote,  if  the  expectoration  continues  very 
abundant. 

Diet  and  Regimen. — It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  patients  on  too 
low  a  diet,  and  they  may  have  a  fair  quantity  of  beef-tea  and  milk 
from  the  first.  With  regard  to  stimulants,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  positive  rules.  Ordinarily  they  are  not  required,  and  might 
be  iujurious  ;  but  if  there  are  any  indications  for  their  administration, 
such  as  a  tendency  to  adynamia  or  asphyxia,  they  should  be  given 
without  delay,  and  their  effects  watched.  Any  case  that  is  at  all 
severe  should  be  absolutely  confined  to  the  bedroom,  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  66°  to  68°  Fahr.  the  air  being  moistened  by  steam  from  a 
kettle  kept  constantly  boiling ;  at  the  same  time  the  room  should  be 
occasionally  well  ventilated,  the  patient  being  protected  from  draughts. 
"Warm  clothing  must  be  worn,  including  flannel,  with  a  suflSicient 
amount  of  bed-clothes.  The  head  should  be  kept  high,  and  cough 
should  be  encouraged,  if  there  appear  to  be  any  indication  that  the 
secretions  are  not  properly  discharged;  on  the  other  hand,  an  irri- 
table cough  may  sometimes  be  subdued  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 

In  treating  children,  emetics  are  useful  at  the  outset,  if  the  attack 
is  severe.  For  ordinary  cases,  ipecacuanha  wine  constitutes  a  valuable 
medicine.  Th^y  should  be  encouraged  to  cough,  if  old  enough,  and 
means  should  be  used  to  make  them  breathe  freely  and  expectorate ; 
sleep  must  not  be  too  prolonged  or  deep.  The  throat  should  be 
cleared  occasionally  from  mucus  by  means  of  the  finger;  and  if  the 
physical  signs  show  that  fluids  are  accumulating  in  the  tubes,  an 
emetic  ought  to  be  given,  the  best  being  sulphate  of  zinc.  Narcotics 
must  be  used  very  cautiously  in  children.  They  should  drink  freely. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  their  constitutional  state,  such  as  rickets, 
tuberculosis ;  and  if  either  of  these  exist,  aU  depressing  treatment 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk 
should  be  looked  to. 

In  aged  person*  and  those  who  are  debilitated  or  are  sufferino-  from 
any  acute  or  chi'onic  disease,  depletion  in.  any  form  is  inadmissible. 
Antimony  can  only  be  given  very  cautiously,  and,  in  most  casesj 
stimulants  and  stimulant-expectorants  are  required  from  the  first' 
Wine  or  brandy,  with  plenty  of  strong  beef-tea  and  other  nourish- 
ment, must  be  administered,  in  quantities  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  Sesquicarbonate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  cinchona 
mnphor,  sulphuric  ether,  spirits  of  chloroform,  senega  squill  n-al' 
banum,  amnioni;icum,  are  the  medicines  called  for.       ^  '    ^  ' 
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In  most  cases  of  CajDillary  Bronchitis  the  stimulant  treatment  is 
decidedly  that  which  yields  most  favourable  results.  If  the  Bronchitis 
originates  from  any  constitutional  condition,  such  as  gout  or  tuber- 
culosis, the  treatment  approjoriate  for  these  a{fections  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

When  an  acute  attack  supervenes  upon  Chronic  Bronchitis,  free 
dry  cupping,  with  flying  blisters  over  the  chest,  are  very  serviceable. 
If  asphyxial  symptoms  set  in,  the  stimulant  treatment  must  be  per- 
severed in.  Chlorate  of  potash  may  be  given  frequently  as  a  drink ; 
artificial  respiration  and  galvauism  along  the  course  of  the  vagus  nerve 
are  recommended  in  extreme  cases,  and  the  former  may  be  carried 
out  in  children  persistently  whenever  there  are  signs  of  danger.  A 
warm  bath,  with  cold  affusion  while  in  it,  is  also  advocated  by  some 
as  an  effectual  mode  of  combating  asjjhyxia.  If  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  fever,  and  there  seems  to  be  danger  from  this  cause, 
quinine  is  advisalale,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  grains  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

During  convalescence,  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  mineral  acids,  iron, 
may  be  added  to  the  other  medicines.  The  clothing  should  be  warm, 
and  a  pitch-plaster  may  be  worn  on  the  chest.  Cold  and  damp  must 
be  avoided  for  some  time,  and  the  patient  should  not  neglect  proper 
precautions  until  perfectly  convalescent. 

In  those  who  are  subject  to  Bronchitis,  prophylactic  measures  are 
called  for.  All  causes  likely  to  bring  it  on  must  be  avoided;  if 
possible,  a  change  to  a  warm  climate  during  the  cold  season  should 
be  enjoined.  Cold  sponging  is  useful,  especially  for  children,  who 
should  be  properly  clothed,  but  not  immoderately.  Constitutional 
treatment  may  be  called  for. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  hay-asthma,  during  the  attack 
small  doses  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  tincture  of  lobelia  and 
other  antispasmodics,  frequently  repeated,  seem  to  act  best.  Inhala- 
tions of  creosote  are  also  recommended,  or  of  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing a  small  proportion  of  chlorine.  In  the  intervals  general  tonic 
measures  are  useful,  such  as  _  quinine  and  iron,  with  cold  bathing. 
Arsenic  and  uux-vomica  are  also  employed.  Dr.  Eeynolds  has  found 
much  benefit  from  the  systematic  inhalation  of  chloroform,  from  a 
handkerchief,  four  or  six  times  a  day.''^  In  the  spring  any  one  sub- 
ject to  this  affection  should  go  to  the  sea-side  or  take  a  voyage. 


Chronic  Bronchitis.    Chronic  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

Causes. — Much  that  has  been  said  on  tliis  head  with  regard  to 
Acute  Bronchitis  applies  to  the  chronic  form  also.  In  fact,  it  usually 
is  the  result  of  the  acute  affection,  remaining  sometimes  even  after  a 
single  attack,  especially  if  the  deeper  structures  of  the  tubes  liavft 
become  involved,  but .  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  being  due  ta 

1  See  Lance',  "  On  the  Value  of  Chloroform  Inhalation  in  certain  Classes  of  Spasm.'" 
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several  repeated  attacks.  The  complaint  may  be  chronic  from  the 
first,  coming  on  slowly;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  old  people. 
It  is  commonly  associated  with  any  chronic  limg  disease  which  may 
exist,  but  especially  emphysema  or  dilated  bronchi  and  the  various 
forms  of  phthisis.  In  the  latter  affection  much  of  the  expectoration 
arises  from  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  presence 
of  certain  heart  diseases,  interfering  with  the  circulation,  frequently 
leads  to  Chronic  Bronchitis,  especially  some  forms  of  it.  Various 
blood  affections,  notably  gout,  predispose  to  it  greatly.  The  inhalation 
of  the  different  irritating  particles,  already  alluded  to,  soon  cause  the 
affection  to  become  permanent  and  chronic.  Old  people  suffer  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  those  who  are  younger,  but  the  com- 
plaint may  be  present  even  in  children,  particularly  after  measles  and 
hooping-cough,  or  where  tuberculosis  exists.  It  frequently  exists  in 
connexion  with  chronic  alcoholism. 

Symptomatology. — The  local  symptoms  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  are 
in  kind  similar  to  those  attending  the  acute  form,  viz.  cough,  usually 
accompanied  with  expectoration,  more  or  less  oppression  in  the  chest 
or  dyspnoea,  and  frequently  uneasiness  behind  the  sternum,  which, 
however,  is  never  considerable,  and  may  be  absent.  These  differ 
materially  as  to  their  degree  in  different  cases,  and  they  are  variously 
combined,  while  certain  conditions  of  the  lungs  and  heart  modify 
them,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  classify  them  into  certain  groups. 
The  constitution  may  not  be  affected  in  the  least,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  suffer  severely. 

_  It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  three  chief  forms,  which  are  mainly 
distinguished  by  the  quantity  and  characters  of  the  expectoration 
attending  each  variety,  and  the  qualities  of  the  cough. 

1.  The  first  group  about  to  be  considered  includes  the  ordinary  cases 
of  Chronic  Bronchitis,  which  present  innumerable  grades  of  severity, 
both  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  and  in  their  degree  of  per- 
sistence,  and  the  same  case  will  often  exhibit  these  grades  during  its 
progress. 

At  first  the  patient  is  only  attacked  during  the  winter,  having  what 
is  termed  "  winter  cough,"  and  being  perfectly  weU  during  the  w^armer 
months.  Afterwards  the  attacks  become  more  frequent,  until  finally 
the  complaint  becomes  permanent,  but  is  always  aggravated  whenever 
cold  weather  sets  in.  The  cough  may  not  be  severe,  only  occurring  in 
comparatively  slight  paroxysms,  at  considerable  intervals ;  or  it  is 
more  or  less  constant,  but  also  increased  in  paroxysms,  which  are 
often  very  violent  and  distressing.  They  are  worse  at  night  usually 
on  first  gomg  to  bed,  but  they  are  especially  severe  in  the  mornincrs' 
on  account  of  the  secretions  having  accumulated.  In  bad  oases  sleep 
is  much  disturbed  by  fits  of  coughing  during  the  night. 

The  expectoration  may  be  brought  up  without  much  difficulty  in 
the  less  advanced  cases,  but  later  on  it  is  discharged  only  with  o-reat 
trouble,  as  well  on  account  of  its  own  characters  as  the  state  of  the 
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bronchial  tubes,  in  the  smaller  of  which  it  is  chiefly  formed.  It  varies 
in  quantity  greatly,  being  sometimes  inconsiderable,  at  other  times 
exceedingly  abundant.  In  the  slighter  cases,  it  consists  of  yellowish- 
white  or  greyish  masses  of  muco-purulent  matter  chiefly,  containing 
a  number  of  young,  imperfect  cells.  In  others  it  may  be  partly 
in  the  form  of  viscid,  tenacious,  greyish  mucus,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  muco-purulent  or  purulent  in  appearance,  usually 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  but  often  greenish- yellow,  and  some- 
times bright  or  dark  green.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  much  aerated, 
and  often  not  at  all;  lience  it  may  sink  in  water,  either  partly 
or  entirely,  but  often  floats.  The  different  masses  may  remain 
distinct,  but  usually  run  more  or  less  together.  True  "  nummulated  " 
masses  of  large  size  are  occasionally  seen.  All  the  forms  of  expec- 
toration tend  towards  opacity,  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  thoroughly 
opaque ;  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  odour  is  often  present  in  bad 
cases,  which  may  amount  to  extreme  fcetor.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  some  chemical  change,  and  butyric  and  other  acids  have  been 
detected,  as  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Laycock's.  Minute  microscopic  sloughs 
of  the  mucous  membrane  have  also  been  considered  as  its  cause. 
Streaks  of  blood  may  be  observed,  especially  if  the  cough  is  very  violent 
and  expectoration  difficult,  and  still  more  if  heart-disease  exists. 
With  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  abundant  imperfect  epithelium-cells 
are  seen,  with  pus-cells  and  granular  matter.  Blood-corpuscles  are 
frequently  visible  also. 

There  may  be  not  the  least  uneasiness  or  pain  behind  the  sternum, 
or  it  may  be  present  at  first,  and  afterwards  cease.  Generally  a 
certain  amount  exists,  and  particularly  a  sense  of  soreness  after  severe 
cough.  In  severe  cases,  breathing  is  somewhat  short  on  exertion, 
and  during  the  fits  of  coughing  the  respirations  are  increased  in 
number,  but  evident  dyspncea  does  not  exist,  unless  there  is 
emphysema. 

The  constitution  does  not  suffer '  in  the  milder  attacks,  and  the 
general  condition  is  unimpaired;  but  in  permanent  and  extensive 
Chronic  Bronchitis  the  system  is  gravely  affected,  on  account  of  the 
interference  with  sleep,  abundant  expectoration,  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  flesh  wastes,  and  emaciation  may  become  marked,  but 
it  does  not  go  beyond  a  certain  jjoint,  and  then  remains  stationary. 
The  strength  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  wasting.  A  slight  degree 
of  fever  often  sets  in  towards  the  evening;  followed  by  copious  sweats 
at  early  morning,  and  there  may  be  marked  hectic  fever.  Tliis 
increases  the  loss  of  flesh  materially.  The  digestive  organs  usually 
suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  evidenced  by  a  furred  tongue, 
deficient  appetite,  and  constipation.  If  the  system  is  much  impli- 
cated, the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  follow  any  employment. 

2.  A  very  characteristic  class  of  cases  is  that  which  is  described 
under  the  terms  "  dry  catarrh "  ("  catarrh  sec "  of  Laennec),  or 
"  dry  bronchial  irritation."  In  this  ,  form  of  Bronchitis  very  little 
secretion  is  produced,  and  that  principally  in  the  smaller  tubes. 
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The  mucous  membrane  is  in  an  exceedingly  irritable  state,  and 
hence  violent,  prolonged,  and  very  distressing  tits  of  coughing  come 
on,  during  which  the  face  becomes  turgid  and  red,  and  the  veins 
swell  out,  the  smaller  vessels  at  last  remaining  permanently  dis- 
tended. There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  expectoration  at  the  close  of  the 
paroxysm,  but  sometimes  a  small  mass  of  tough,  viscid,  semi- 
transparent  greyish  mucus  is  discharged,  compared  to  boiled  starch 
or  pearl,  or  a  little  thin  watery  fluid.  Much  soreness  is  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  chest  after  a  spell  of  coughing.  There 
is  persistent  shortness  of  breath,  which  may  amount  to  extreme 
dyspnoea  at  times,  should  a  large  bronchus  be  blocked  up,  or  acute 
catarrh  set  in.  In  some  instances  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
evidently  exists,  A  feeling  of  constriction  about  the  chest  is  always 
present.  Vomiting  may  occur  during  a  paroxysm  of  cough.  Febrile 
symptoms  are  usually  entirely  absent,  but  there  may  be  an  occasional 
slight  rise  of  temperature;  as  a  rule  the  general  condition  is  un- 
affected. This  form  of  Bronchitis  is  liable  to  lead  to  emphysema, 
and  is  commonly  associated  with  this  condition  in  a  variable  degree. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  gouty  people,  and  is  said  to  be  pre- 
valent at  seaside  places,  and  to  come  on  after  the  cure  of  chronic 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  those  weakened  by  excesses. 

3.  The  third  variety  is  named  "  bronchorrhoea,"  which,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  abundance  of  the  expecto- 
ration, but  also  partly  by  its  characters.  It  often  occurs  in  old,  feeble 
persons,  after  several  attacks  of  acute  Bronchitis,  particularly  when 
there  is  some  heart  affection  present  obstructing  the  circulation.  The 
cough  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  are  often  spasmodic  and  severe, 
but  may  be  slight  compared  with  the  quantity  of  expectoration.  A 
fit  may  set  in  every  day,  or  even  several  times  a  day,  and  it  ends 
with,  and  is  relieved  by,  profuse  expectoration,  which  is  almost  clear, 
transparent,  thin  and  watery ;  or  thick,  rojDy,  and  glutinous,  compared 
to  unboiled  white  of  egg  mixed  with  water.  It  is  a  little  frothy  on 
the  surface,  but  the  general  mass  contains  no  air.  The  quantity 
discharged  may  be  very  great,  sometimes  amounting  to  four  or  five 
pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  frequently  a  quarter  or  half  a 
pint  is  expelled  within  an  hour ;  and  the  amount  of  fluid  poured  out 
into  the  tubes  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  cause  fatal  exhaustion  or 
asphyxia,  especially  in  aged  individuals  who  are  unable  to  expec- 
torate. During  the  paroxysms  there  is  considerable  dyspnoea,  but  at 
other  times  this  is  not  much  observed.  The  strength  fails  and  the 
flesh  wastes  in  severe  cases,  but  the  constitution  may  not  suffer  for 
years  if  the  expectoration  is  limited,  and  it  may  even  relieve  the  local 
symptoms  ijroduced  by  certain  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  which  lead  to 
congestion  and  inilammation  of  the  lungs. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  disease  produced  by  irritant  particles 
all  that  it  seems  necessary  to  add  here  is,  that  after  a  while  the 
symptoms  of  bronehitic  irritation  become  chronic,  witli  a  constant 
dryish  cough,  and  subsequently  consolidation  takes  place  which 
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leads  to  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  thus  cavities  are 
lUtimately  produced.  At  tirst  there  are  no  general  symptoms  but 
afterwards  emaciation  and  exhaustion  set  in.  Usually  the  course  of 
these  cases  is  very  chronic,  but  it  may  be  tolerably  rapid 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  rarely  does  Chronic  Bronchitis 
exist  in  an  uncomplicated  form,  and  its  symptoms  will  be  materially 
modified  by  co-existing  states  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  also  by  the 
constitutional  condition  of  the  patient. 

^  Physical  8igns.~lt  is  difficult  precisely  to  define  what  physical 
signs  are  associated  with  Chronic  Bronchitis  as  its  direct  results  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  other  morbid  conditions  generally  added  to  it 

1.  Inspection.— In  ordinary  cases  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  chest,  but  it  may  be  equaUy  and  generally 
enlarged,  especiaUy  in  dry  catarrh,  in  which  it  is  drawn  up  and 
made  more  convex;  but  here,  probably,  more  or  less  emphysema 
exists.  The  movements  are  deficient  in  bad  cases,  especially  that 
of  expansion,  and  expiration  is  seen  to  be  prolonged  and  laboured. 

2.  Palpation  reveals  rhonchal  fremitus  over  various  parts  of  the 
chest,  subject  to  changes  in  amount  and  site.  The  vocal  fremitus  is 
not  obviously  altered. 

S.  Percussion. — In  most  instances  of  confirmed  Chronic  Bronchitis, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  resonance  is  increased  in  extent  and  decree 
on  account  of  co-existing  emphysema.  Similar  conditions  to  those 
mentioned  under  the  acute  form  may  cause  temporary  and  localized 
dulness. 

4.  Auscultation. — The  breath-sounds  are  much  weakened  usually, 
but  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  chest.  After  a  free  expectoration 
they  may  be  heard  extensively.  Their  quality  is  always  harsh  and 
coarse,  and  sometimes  markedly  so.  In  unaffected  parts  they  are 
exaggerated.  Expiration-sound  is  much  prolonged  in  long-established 
cases.  Ehonchi  of  various  kinds  are  heard,  but  the  "  dry  "  are  most 
abundant.  The  "bubbling"  rhonchi  are  of  large,  coarse  character,  and 
are  often  temporarily  absent.  They  are  altered  by  cough  and  deep 
inspiration,  as  in  the  acute  affection.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  these  rhonchi  will  vary  in  the  different  kinds  of  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis, according  to  the  quantity  and  consistence  of  the  fluids  contained 
in  the  tubes.  In  bronchorrhoea  the  bubbles  give  the  idea  of  being 
produced  in  a  thinner  fluid  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form,  while  in 
dry  catarrh  they  are  necessarily  absent.  Vocal  resonance  is  very 
variable.    It  may  be  bronchophonic,  normal,  deficient,  or  absent. 

5.  Displacement  of  Organs. — Owing  to  the  emphysema  accom- 
panying Bronchitis,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  displacement,  par- 
ticularly of  the  heart. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  scarcely  ever  any  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the 
presence  of  Chronic  Bronchitis,  but  this  is  frequently  experienced  in 
determining  with  what  conditions  it  is  associated.  Where  there  La 
much  emaciation,  with   abundant  purulent  expectoration,  it  may 
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simulate  certain  forms  of  phthisis,  but  the  comparative  degree  and 
rapidity  of  wasting,  absence  of  or  only  slight  fever  as  a  rule  want  ot 
hc4inoptysis,  and  other  symptoms  present  in  phthisis,  as  well  as  the 
physical  signs,  will  distinguish  them.  It  is  only  when  there  are 
dilated  bronchi,  that  usually  much  difdculty  is  felt  m  arriving  at  a 
correct  diagnosis,  and  these  cases  are  considered  elsewhere. 

Prognosis.— No  case  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  unimportant  or  treated  lightly.    Though  it  does  not  of  itself  often 
cause  death,  yet  in  proportion  to  its  extent  does  it  become  dangerous, 
as  an  acute  attack  may  set  in  at  any  moment ;  and  however  slight  this 
may  be,  the  danger  in  such  a  case  becomes  considerable,  on  account 
of  the  difaculty  in  expelling  the  secretions  from  the  tubes.    At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  serious  affection,  because  it  tends  to  become  more 
diffused,  and  also  to  give  rise  to  certain  important  and  incurable 
sequelce!    These  are  chiefly  emphysema,  dilated  bronchi,  and  collapse. 
Many  pathologists  believe,  also,  that  by  extending  into  the  air-vesicles 
it  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  form  of  phthisis ;  in  fact,  what 
they  consider  the  ordinary  form  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Others 
are  of  opinion  that  by  causing  irritation  it  leads  to  a  deposit  of  true 
tubercle.    Much  will  depend  upon  the  variety  of  the  disease  which  is 
present,  the  amount  of  expectoration,  its  effect  upon  the  constitution, 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  other 
circumstances.    It  is  said  that  complete  and  permanent  recovery  -may 
take  place  in  the  young,  if  they  are  taken  to  a  proper  climate  and 
treated  carefuUy.    In  almost  all  cases  it  is  incurable,  when  once  it  is 
weU  established. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Many  cases  of  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis are  simply  due  to  congestion,  usually  passive,  sometimes  more 
or  less  active,  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  others  present  a 
so-called  inflammatory  condition  of  the  membrane,  also  involving  the 
deeper  structures  after  a  while.  Hence  there  is  permanent  hyperjBmia, 
with  perverted  nutrition  and  excessive  cell-formation.    The  morbid 
appearances  met  with  are  usually  as  follows :— The  mucous  membrane 
is  discoloured,  being  of  a  more  or  less  dull  red,  often  of  a  deeply  venous 
hue ;  a  dirty  greyish  or  brownish  colour  may  mingle  with  the  redness. 
It  is  usually  in  patches,  but  may  be  diffused  extensively.   The  minute 
vessels  are  dilated,  and  frequently  varicose.    Swelling  and  increased 
consistence  of  the  membrane  are  usually  marked  characters;  hence 
reduction  in  the  calibre  of  the  tubes,  and  an  uneven  surface.  The 
submucous  tissue  in  time  becomes  infiltrated,  contracted,  and  indu- 
rated, thus  in  some  parts  completely  closing  up  the  smaller  tubes, 
while  the  larger  tubes  tend  to  dilate  diffusely,  or  even  saccularly ;  a 
fibroid  material  is  produced,  which  may  increase,  and  at  last  fibroid 
plithisis  be  established.    The  elastic  and  muscular  coats  of  the  tubes 
become  liypertropliied,  but  their  elasticity  is  lost.    The  cartilages  are 
prone  to  be  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposit.    Owing  to  the  thickcnitig 
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and  induration  of  their  walls,  the  tubes  gajxi  wlien  cut  across  and 
many  appear  enlarged.  Epithelial  abrasions  are  common  and  diffuse 
or  follicular  nlcei-ation  is  said  to  be  observed  occasionally,  especially 
in  tubercular  phthisis.  The  contents  of  the  tubes  correspond  to  the 
matters  expectorated.  There  is  often  a  large  quantity  of  yellowish 
purulent-looking  fluid,  which  may  completely  fill  the  smaller  bronchi 
Usually  frothy  mucus  exists  in  the  larger  ones.  In  dry  catarrh  the 
membrane  is  much  swollen,  and  has  upon  it  a  small  amount  of 
tenacious,  glairy,  semi-transparent  mucus.  Emphysema  is  constantly 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Teeatment.— Much  harm  unquestionably  results  from  the  indis- 
criminate treatment  of  cases  of  Chronic  Broncliitis  by  expectorants  and 
narcotics,  which  is  often  practised.  There  is  no  disease  in  which  a 
careful  study  of  each  individual  case  is  more  required  than  this,  in 
order  to  take  proper  measures  for  its  relief.  Of  course  the  primary 
object  that  should  be  kept  in  view  is  the  cure  of  the  complaint ;  but, 
failing  this,  it  is  very  important  to  prevent  it  from  extending'  and 
hence  early  and  persistent  treatment  is  called  for,  not  merely  with  the 
aid  of  medicinal  agents,  but  also  with  regard  to  general  management 
and  hygienic  measures.  In  advanced  cases,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
relieve  certain  symptoms,  and  to  ward  off  various  dangerous  com- 
plications. 

Jn  dealing  with  any  particular  instance  of  the  disease,  the  following 
points  should  be  taken  into  consideration  :— 1.  Whether  there  is  any 
ob^dous  cause,  either  external  to  the  individual  or  depending  upon 
some  internal  condition,  which  keeps  up  a  state  of  congestion  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  consequent  catarrh.  2.  The  con- 
stitutional state  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  system 
has  become  affected.  3.  As  regards  the  immediate  symptoms,  the 
treatment  must  depend  upon  (a)  the  quantity  of  secretion  formed, 
and  the  degree  of  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  its  discharge; 
(&)  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  (c)  whether  there  is 
any  spasmodic  element  present  in  connexion  with  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  affection,  if  it  is  known 
to  result  from  any  irritant  inhalation,  removal  from  exposure  to  this  is 
the  first  thing  called  for.  The  same  apj)lies  to  the  atmosphere  of  any 
particular  district  which  may  appear  to  disagree ;  a  change  to  some 
other  atmosphere  is  necessary,  as  will  be  pointed  out  when  the 
subject  of  climate  is  considered.  Certain  cardiac  affections  seem  to 
keep  up  bronchitic  symptoms,  by  inducing  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  when  any  such  is  present,  treatment  directed  against  it 
inay  afford  much  relief,  especially  the  administration  of  tincture  of 
digitalis  in  moderate  doses,  which  may  be  combined  with  such  other 
remedies  as  the  case  requires.  This  drug  is  especially  recommended 
in  the  variety  named  "  bronchorrhoea." 

Various  constitutional  conditions  are  associated  with  Chronic  Bix)n- 
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cliitis,  and  these  demand  careful  attention.  If  plethora  exists,  this 
must 'be  reduced  by  appropriate  diet  and  general  management,  and 
the  use  of  watery  purgatives.  On  the  other  hand,  an  aneemic  state 
of  the  blood  must  be  rectified  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron, 
which  are  frequently  of  much  value.  In  many  instances  a  gouty 
diathesis  is  present,  especially  when  "  dry  catarrh  "  is  the  form  of  the 
affection  assumed;  if  such  be  the  case,  colchicum  with  alkalies  often 
proves  of  much  service.  Alkalies  are  also  useful  if  there  is  a  rheu- 
matic tendency,  as  well  as  sulphur,  certain  mineral  waters,  and  other 
remedies  employed  in  rheumatism.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  said  to 
afford  much  relief  in  certain  cases,  and  probably  those  accompanied 
with  rheumatism  would  be  most  benefited.  When  the  complaint  occurs 
in  children,  in  connexion  with  rickets  or  tuberculosis,  the  treatment 
requisite  for  these  diatheses  must  be  thoroughly  and  perseveringiy 
carried  out.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  Chronic  Bronchitis,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is  attended 
with  most  success.  A  course  of  quinine,  or  mineral  acids  with 
decoction  of  cinchona  or  some  bitter  infusion,  often  proves  of  great 
service.  The  quinine  may  be  combined  with  sulphate  of  iron,  or  some 
other  chalybeate  preparation.  Mineral  nervine  tonics,  such  as  sul- 
phate or  oxide  of  zinc,  are  also  of  use  in  some  cases.  It  is  especially 
in  those  instances  where  there  is  excessive  expectoration,  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  that  tonics  are  valuable ;  and  here 
also  cod-Hver  oil  is  of  essential  service,  given  in  small  doses  at  first, 
which  may  be  gradually  increased.  Bronchorrheea  is  also  much  bene- 
fited by  tonics,  especially  the  different  preparations  of  iron.  A  course 
of  mercury  is  said  to  have  a  very  favourable  influence  over  some  cases 
of  Chronic  Bronchitis. 

The  Symptomatic  treatment  is  often  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
and  remedies  have  to  be  variously  combined,  and  frequently  changed, 
in  order  to  afford  relief.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
main  indications.  The  secretions  may  be  formed  in  excessive  quantity, 
and  then  the  indication  is  to  limit  their  formation.  For  this  purpose 
various  inhalations  are  of  much  importance.  Among  these,  tar  and 
creosote,  or  naphtha  with  steam,  rank  high.  The  vapour  of  iodine, 
chlorine  gas,  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  different  balsam.s,  and  resins, 
are  also  used  with  success  as  dry  inhalations.  They  should  be  em- 
ployed freely  diluted,  and  their  effects  carefully  watched ;  but  when 
properly  administered  they  certamly  often  prove  efficacious. 

General  tonic  measures  are  called  for  here,  and  iron,  especially  its 
astringent  preparations,  as  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride,  is  of 
much  value.  Other  astringents  must  be  given  also,  such  as  tannic  or 
gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  mineral  acids ;  also  the  various 
resins  and  balsams,  especially  galbanum,  myrrh,  ammoniacum,  and 
balsam  copaibas ;  the  last-mentioned  is  often  very  useful.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  has  been  recommended.  This  treatment  applies  generally 
to  cases  of  Ijronchorrhcjea. 

The  fluids  may  not  only  be  produced  in  excess,  but  there  is  also  a 
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deficient  power  of  expectoration,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tubes,  tlie 
adliesive  character  of  the  secretion,  or  other  causes.  Under  these 
circumstances  stimulant  expectorants  are  required,  and  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  former  class  of  remedies.  The  chief  of  these  are  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  squill,  senega,  serijentary 
camphor,  and  tincture  of  benzoin,  in  addition  to  the  resins.  Alkalies^ 
such  as  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  liquor  potassa?  with 
balsam  copaibte,  may  be  tried  along  with  ammonia,  if  the  expectora- 
tion IS  very  adhesive  and  viscid.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  great 
accumulation,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  occasionally  will  do  no 
harm  and  may  give  much  relief.  Narcotics  and  sedatives,  but  parti- 
cularly opium,  must  be  either  avoided  or  used  only  with  great  caution 
in  these  cases,  particularly  in  old  persons  ;  and  the  patient  should  be 
encouraged  to  cough  frequently,  in  order  to  prevent  accumulation. 

In  other  instances,  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  an  extremely  irritable 
state,  but  scarcely  any  secretion  is  produced ;  hence  there  is  constant 
cough,_  with  scanty  or  no  expectoration.  Should  there  be  any  sign  of 
irritative  fever  under  these  circumstances,  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
or  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  given.  The  most  important  drugs  in 
these  cases,  however,  are  the  narcotics  and  sedatives,  which  should  be 
administered  in  full  doses.  Opium  is  of  essential  value  here,  and  may 
be  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or  it 
may  be  given  as  the  tincture,  Battley's  solution,  or  compound  tincture 
of  camphor.  Solution  -of  morphia  is  also  extremely  useful.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid,  tincture  of  lobelia,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium, 
belladonna,  are  other  beneficial  agents,  and  may  be  variously  com- 
bined with  other  medicines.  Gout  is  frequently  present,  and  hence 
alkalies  and  colchicum  may  prove  efficacious.  Inhalations  are 
to  be  recommended  here  also,  but  of  the  sedative  class,  viz.  conium, 
hyoscyamus, -stramonium  or  ether,' with  «team. 

When  there  is  evidently  much  spasm,  as  shown  by  the  breathing 
and  cough,  the  narcotics  and  sedatives  are  likewise  employed  with 
advantage,  associated  with  different  ethers,  especially  sulphuric  ethers. 
Tincture  of  cannabis  ludica  appears- to  act  well  in  some  cases.  Ipe- 
cacuanha and  tartar  emetic,  in  doses  sufficient  to  nauseate,  but  not  to 
cause  vomiting,  are  also  recommended.  A  few  drops  of  chloroform 
may  be  inhaled  occasionally,  if  the  tendency  to  spasm  is  great,  and 
the  sedative  inhalations  previously  mentioned  may  be  employed.  In 
these  cases  there  is  always  more  or  less  emphysema.  The  symptom- 
atic indications  just  considered  are  generally  associated  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  practice,  and  hence  the  remedies  have  to  be  given 
in  various  combinations. 

Zocal  Treatment. — Free  dry-cupping  over  the  chest  is  often  very 
serviceable,  especially  in  case  of  irritable  mucous  membrane.  Dif- 
ferent forms  of  counter-irritation  should  be  employed  according  to 
circumstances,  viz.  sinapisms,  blisters  over  different  parts,  croton  oil 
liniment,  turpentine,  acetic  acid,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment.  The 
croton  oil  liniment  is  certainly  often  very  beneficial.  Some  recommend 
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an  issue  or  seton.  When  these  are  not  being  used,  a  large  warm 
plaster,  such  as  a  pitch-plaster  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  cotton- 
wool, should  be  worn  over  the  chest  in  front. 

Under  no  circumstances  does  it  appear  necessary  or  desirable  to 
remove  blood,  either  generally  or  locally,  in  cases  of  Clironic  Bron- 
chitis ;  and  if  an  acute  attack  supervened,  the  less  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment were  followed,  the  better  would  be  the  patient's  chance  of 
recovery.  Stimulants,  such  as  sesc[uicarbonate  of  ammonia,  with 
chloric  ether  and  squills,  as  well  as  wine  or  brandy,  should  decidedly 
be  employed  in  preference  when  this  happens. 

General  Management. — This  reqtii res  careful  attention.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  patient  should  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  good,  -uniform 
temperature,  without  excessive  moisture,  and  should  avoid  sudden 
changes.  Most  patients  cannot  leave  this  country  during  the  winter 
season,  and  then  they  should  remain  indoors  when  the  weather  is  at 
all  severe,  their  room  being  maintained  night  and  day  at  a  regular  tem- 
perature of  62  to  65°  Fahr.,  and  should  always  wear  a  respirator  when 
out.  Especially  must  night  air  'and'-cold  winds  be  avoided.  If  possible, 
they  should  reside  in  a  part  of  the  country  possessing  suitable  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  which  vary  in  different  cases.  An  entire  change 
of  climate  to  some  more  temperate  region  is  -  of '  the  greatest  import- 
ance, if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  a  long  voyage  may  be  taken.  Different 
forms  of  Bronchitis  require  different  climates;  but  they  all  require 
tolerably  warm  temperature,  without  sudden  changes,  a  moderately 
high  altitude,  and  protection  from  cold  winds.  Tor  "  dry  catarrh  "  a 
soft  and  relaxing  atmosphere,  with  moderately  high  temperature,  is 
recommended.  One  more  or  'less  -stimulating,  dry  and  hot,  is  advised 
where  there  is  much  expectoration.  In  this  country  the  principal 
places  which  receive  this  class  of  invalids  are,  Torquay,  Penzance, 
Bournemouth,  Grange,  Clifton, ^nd  Tunbridge  Wells.  Among  foreign 
parts  the  chief  are  Mentone,  San  Eemo,  Pisa,  Ptome,  Cannes,  Algiers, 
and  Corfu.  Some  go  to  Harrogate  and  other  places,  on  account  of  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  useful  in  certain  cases. 

Sufficient  warm  clothing  should  always  be  worn,  with  flannel  next 
the  skin.  The  functions  of  the  skin  must  be  maintained  in  an  active 
state,  and  a  warm  or  hot-air  bath,  or  even  a  Turkish  bath,  may  be 
employed  from  time  to  time.  When  the  weather  permits,  moderate 
exercise  is  advisable.  The  diet  should  be  at  all  times  nutritious,  and 
especially  if  there  is  much  emaciation.  As  to  stimulants,  no  definite 
statement  can  be  made ;  but  in  most  cases  a  moderate  amount  of 
some  alcoholic  stimulant  will  be  of  service.  The  digestive  organs 
must  be  attended  to,  and  apeiients  administered  if  required. 

When  a  severe  attack  of  bronchorrhoea  comes  on,  stimulants  and 
sedatives  are  called  for,  with  a  hot-air  or  vapour  bath,  and  sinapisms 
over  the  chest  and  to  the  extremities,  or  free  dry-cupping.  Emetics 
may  be  also  employed  if  the  fluids  appear  to  accumulate,''and  cannot 
be  expelled. 
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Plastic  or  Croupous  Bronchitis, 

Tliis  is  a  very  rare  form  of  disease,  and  will  only  require  a  brief 
notice.  Pathologically  it  differs  from  ordinary  Bronchitis,  in  that  a 
plastic  material  is  thrown  out  into  the  tubes,  of  whicli  it  forms  casts. 
These  are  either  solid  or  hollow,  this  depending  much  upon  tlie  size 
of  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  they  usually  present  a 
series  of  concentric  layers ;  but  this  appearance  is  sometimes  wanting. 
Their  size  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  containing 
tube.  Usually  they  are  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  the  bronchial 
divisions,  but  may  extend  from  the  smallest  even  to  the  largest,  though 
they  never  pass  into  the  trachea ;  whereas  the  exudation  of  croup  or 
diphtheria  may  even  reach  to  the  most  minute  bronchia.  Their  colour 
is  whitish,  like  decolorised  fibrine,  but  spots  of  blood  may  be  attached 
to  them.  Some  have  regarded  them  as  the  remnants  of  blood  poured 
out  into  the  tubes,  which  has  coagulated  and  lost  its  colour.  Possibly 
such  casts  may  be  met  with  occasionally,  but  those  now  under  con- 
sideration are  usually,  and  with  greater  reason,  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  true  exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  Microscopically 
they  consist  of  an  amorphous  or  fibrillar  material,  in  which  there  are 
exudation-corpuscles  and  fusiform  or  ovoid  cells,  most  of  which  are 
non-nucleated,  but  some  contain  nuclei,  abundant  granular  matter, 
and  some  oil-globules  are  also  present. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  are  very  obscure.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  some  diathetic  state,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  associated 
with  tubercidosis.  It  is  most  frequent  in  young  adults,  but  may  be 
met  with  at  any  age.  Females  suffer  rather  more  frequently  than 
males,  and  those  of  feeble  and  delicate  constitution  are  more  subject 
to  this  form  of  Bronchitis  than  those  who  are  strong  and  healthy. 

Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  instances  Plastic  Bronchitis 
is  a  markedly  chronic  affection,  but  it  has  been  known  to  occur  in  an 
acute  form,  particularly  in  infants.  Though  chronic  in  its  general  course, 
there  are,  however,  acute  exacerbations  on  the  occasion  of  the  discharge 
of  the  casts.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  will  depend  upon  the  size 
of  these  and  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  they  are  expectorated. 
In  most  cases  an  irrepressible  hacking  cough  sets  in,  painful  and  spas- 
modic, either  dry  or  attended  with  slight  expectoration  of  ordinary 
characters.  This  is  foUowed  by  dyspnoea,  which  may  gradually  in- 
crease, or  come  on  rather  suddenly.  It  often  becomes  very  intense, 
with  a  sense  of  great  tightness  and  oppression  across  the  chest ;  and 
there  may  be  an  appearance  of  threatened  asphyxia  if  some  of  the 
larger  tubes  are  obstructed.  Walshe  has  found  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  to  vary  from  2-2  :  1  to  3 '5  ;  1,  The  cough  becomes  more  and 
more  severe,  and  the  distress  greater,  until  paj'fcicles  of  fibrinous 
material  are  expectorated,  mixed  more  or  less  wifli  ord.i.nary  nnicus ; 
and  finally  one  or  more  masses  varying  in  size  mil  be  exp^Ued,  which, 
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on  beino-  disentangled  nnder  water,  will  be  found  to  present  complete 
casts  of  the  tubes,  in  the  form  of  tree-like  branchings,  and  having  the 
characters  already  described.  The  cough  and  dyspncea  are  then  either 
entirely  or  partially  ]-elieved.  Streaks  or  spots  of  blood  are  frequently 
seen  on  the  outside  of  the  casts,  and  occasionally  on  their  inner  surlace  ; 
and  tliere  may  be  streaks  or  drops  of  bright  blood  in  the  mucus 
which  is  expectorated  for  a  short  time  after  the  casts  have  been  dis- 
cliarged.  Copious  haemoptysis  may  occur  before  the  attack  comes 
on,  but  Walshe  believes  that  the  concretions  are  then  merely  altered 
coagula.  The  length  of  a  paroxysm  varies  within  wide  limits,  and 
it  may  be  followed  by  complete  or  temporary  recovery,  or  the  attacks 
may  recur  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  for  weeks  or  months.  There 
may  be  an  entire  absence  of  fever,  but  in  many  cases  febrile  reaction 
sets  in,  preceded  or  not  by  a  rigor,  and  it  may  be  considerable  in 
degree.  Frequently  abundant  muco  -  purulent  expectoration  takes 
place,  and  extensive  Acute  Bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  sometimes 
set  up,  giving  rise  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  each  affection.  The 
general  health  does  not  suffer  much  as  a  rule  between  the  acute 
paroxysms,  and  there  may  be  no  chest  symptoms.  Often,  however, 
there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  habitual  dyspnoea,  and  signs  of  imperfect 
respiration. 

Physical  Signs— ^om&Mm&Q  pulmonary  resonance  is  in  excess  over 
a  part  of  the  chest,  owing  to  partial  closure  of  a  tube,  and  the  portion 
of  lung  to  which  it  leads  being  over-distended  with  air.  More  com- 
monly localized  dulness  is  met  with,  owing  to  complete  obstruction 
and  consequent  collapse.  The  respiratory  sounds  are  either  weak  or 
totally  absent,  according  to  the  amount  of  obstruction.  When  this  is 
removed,  the  above  signs  disappear.  Dry  rhonchi,  especially  sibilant 
and  a  few  of  the  moist  kind,  are  heard  in  different  parts.  Should 
pneumonia  or  Acute  Bronchitis  be  produced,  the  physical  signs  charac- 
teristic of  either  complication  will  be  present. 

Diagnosis. — This  form  of  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary 
Acute  Pjronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy.  The  history  of  the  case,  the 
characters  of  the  paroxysms,  expectoration  of  membranous  fragments 
or  casts,  and  physical  signs,  serve  to  distinguish  them.  The  degree  of 
fever  will  also  be  important,  and  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  usually 
met  with  in  the  above  diseases. 

Prognosis. — It  is  not  attended  with  much  danger  in  itself  as 
regards  life,  but  it  may  lead  to  pneumonia,  phthisis,  &c.,  and  thus 
cause  death.  Complete  recovery  sometimes  occurs,  but  usually  this 
is  only  temporary,  the  disease  being  one  which  has  a  great  tendency 
to  recur. 

TiiEATMENT. — Various  remedies  have  been  recommended,  but  appa- 
rently their  use  has  not  been  attended  with  much  success.  During 
the  paroxysms  venesection  has  been  j[)ractised,  sinapisms  and  blisters 
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applied  to  the  chest,  and  various  drugs  administered,  viz.  the  dif- 
ferent sedatives,  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  calomel  and  opium, 
alkalies,  and  salines.  Inhalations  might  be  of  use,  and  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room,  having  the  air  well  saturated  with 
moisture.  In  the  intervals.  Fuller  has  occasionally  seen  benefit  result 
from  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  moderate  doses,  for  several  weeks. 
Iodide  of  potassium  and  inhalations  of  iodine  have  been  employed 
with  success.  The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  have  also  been 
recommended.  The  health  must  be  maintained,  and  tonics  given 
if  necessary,  more  especially  if  there  is  any  sign  of  tuberculosis. 
Quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver-  oil  are  often  called  for.  A  change  to 
a  warm  climate,'  or-  a  long  sea-voyage,  might  be  tried ;  while  every 
precaution -  should  be  taken  against  cold  and  wet.  If  an  attack 
threatens,  inhalation  of  steam  should  at  once  be  had  recom^se  to, 
and  persevered  in. 


PLEURODYNIA. 


By  Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

Definition. — Sharp  unilateral  pain,  greatly  aggravated  by  respira- 
tion and  other  movements,  in  the  extra- thoracic 'or  in  the  intercostal 
muscles  ;  unattended,  except  accidentally,  with  fever. 

History.- — The  attack  is  sudden,  and  is  usually  brought  on  by 
either  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  or  by  some  rather  energetic  move- 
ment of  the  trunk  or  of  the  arm;  often  it  is  the  sequel  of  a  prolonged 
effort  involving  continuous  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of 
the  chest.  Very  commonly  the  patient  will  remember  that  for  some 
days  past  movement  of  the  affected  part  has  alwaj  s  been  irksome,  and 
followed  by  aching  pain.  The  affection  tends  to  subside  sponta- 
neously imder  the  influence  of  rest,  in  a  f&w  days.  Often  the  patient 
has  been  previously  subject  to  muscular  pains  in  other  parts. 

Symptoms. — The  patient,  after  experiencing  more  or  less  pre- 
hminary  soreness  or  aching  of  the  part,  is  suddenly  attacked  with 
stitch-like  pains,  most  commonly  in  the  infra-axillary  or  infra-mam- 
mary region,  and  more  usually  in  the  left  side  than  in  the  right.  The 
natural  play  of  respiration  is  interfered  with  by  the  severe  pain  which 
the  movement  causes,  the  expansion  is  therefore  jerking  and  irregular, 
and  the  respiratory  sound  corresponds  with  this  in  character.  No 
percussion-dulness,  friction-sound,  or  other  of  the  physical  signs  of 
pleurisy,  can  be  detected ;  there  is  no  fever,  unless  by  accident  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  some  coincident  febrile  affection.  8%uperjicial 
tenderness  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Pleurodynia,  but  there  may  be 
dysjjhagia,  and  pain  on  movement  of  the  arms. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — It  has  been  customary  to  class  Pleuro- 
dynia as  a  variety  of  rheumatism,  affecting  the  thoracic  muscles  and 
their  tendinous  insertions  ;  but  I  can  discover  no  satisfactory  grounds 
for  this  proceeding.  It  appears  to  me  that  Pleurodynia  is  merely 
an  intense  variety  of  the  myalgia  which,  in  less  striking  forms,  is 
very  much  too  common,  and  besets  far  too  large  and  miscellaneous 
a  class  of  patients,  to  allow  us  for  a  moment  to  assume  that  the  rheu- 
matic taint  is  a  necessary  factor,  or  indeed  a  factor  at  all.    I  have 
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several  times  seen  very  severe  Pleurodynia  in  patients  whose  liistoiy 
showed  no  trace  of  rheumatic  tendencies ;  and  on  the  whole  there 
seems  to  be  far  better  evidence  for  tlie  connexion  of  this  malady  with 
the  neurotic  than  with  the  rheumatic  constitution.  In  the  absence 
of  any  sufficiently  accurate  and  extensive  statistics,  I  must  pro- 
visionally believe  that  the  exciting  cause  of  Pleurodynia,  like  that  of 
myalgia  generally,  is  over-long  or  over-severe  exertion  of  a  muscle  in 
proportion  to  the  state  of  its  nutrition,  and  that  the  predisposing  cause 
is  the  neurotic  constitution.  ° 

As  regards  the  intimate  pathology  of  Pleurodynia  we  know  little. 
There  is  nothing  to  point  out  any  special  anatomical  condition  of  the 
affected  muscles  as  a  constant  attendant  of  the  malady  except  this, 
that  Pleurodynia  occurs,  for  the  most  part  if  not  always,  in  persons 
with  slight  and  thin  muscles,  suggesting  under-nutrition  of  those 
structures.  I  can  see  no  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  a  local 
inflammation  has  anything  to  do  with  Pleurodynia ;  and  the  results 
of  treatment  are  directly  opposed  to  such  an  idea. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  the  really  important  aspect  of  Pleurodynia. 
It  is  extremely  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  thus  causing  alarm, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  some  practitioners,  a  disastrously  heroic  treat- 
ment. The  total  absence  of  alteration  in  the  pulse-respiration  ratio, 
and  of  the  physical  signs  of  pleurisy,  must  soon  undeceive  any  one 
who  is  even  moderately  careful ;  but  during  the  first  few  hours  the 
ablest  practitioner  may  be  at  fault.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
two  situations  :  first,  when  the  malady  accidentally  coincides  with 
a  catarrh,  or  some  other  affection  causing  feverishness ;  secondly, 
where  the  patient  is  a  highly  nervous  person,  whose  circulation  is 
habitually  much  accelerated  by  pain  or  any  other  cause  of  distress. 
Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  the  more  fortunate  that  the  modern  treatment 
of  pleurisy  no  longer  includes  those  heroic  measures  by  which  it  was 
once  the  fashion  to  attempt  to  cut  short  the  disease  at  the  outset. 

Peognosis  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  The  affection  is  tiivial, 
and  certain  to  yield  in  a  few  days  at  most. 

Teeatment. — Two  remedies  only  are  necessary.  The  side  should 
be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  spongio-piline  or  with  flannel  and  oil- 
skin ;  or  a  simpler  and  readier  method  is  to  surround  the  side  with  a 
piece  of  thin  macintosh,  which  may  be  put  on  over  the  flannel  shirt, 
jersey,  or  spun-silk  vest.  One  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  should 
be  subcutaneously  injected,  and  repeated  if  necessary,  in  two  hours* 
time.  This  plan  never  fails  to  give  complete  relief,  but  the  patient 
should  be  sedulously  warned  against  all  movements  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  a  few  days  after  the  pain  has  ceased. 


PLEURISY. 


By  Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.l),,  F.E.C.P. 

Definition.— Inflammation,  partial  or  general,  of  one  or  both  x^leur^, 
attended  with  the  effusion  of  lymph,  lymph  and  serum,  or  pus. 

History. — The  circumstances  under  which  Pleurisy  may  arise  are 
very  various  ;  but  a  practical  line  of  distinction  separates  two  main 
varieties  of  the  disease.  Pleurisies  may  be  divided  into  Frimary  and 
Secondary. 

By  Primary  Pleurisies  we  mean  those  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
affection  operates  directly  or  mainly  upon  the  pleura  itself ;  and  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  that  serous  membrane  arises,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  time  of  health,  and  only  secondarily  implicates  the  rest  of  the 
body,  by  means  of  the  constitutional  fever  which  it  excites,  or  by  some 
other  results,  mechanical  or  physiological,  of  the  local  disease. 

By  Secondary  Pleurisies  we  mean  those  cases  in  which  the  pleural 
inflammation  is  a  complication,  or  a  secondary  production,  of  some 
other  visceral  disease,  or  of  sonie  constitutional  malady  which  has 
gained  a  hold  upon  the  organism.  Even  this  classiflcation  may  retiuire 
to  be  remodelled  at  a  future  day ;  we  may  possibly  find  it  to  be  too 
absolute:  but  it  appears  to  correspond  well  with  the  facts  as  we 
know  them,  and  it  marks  out  in  a  convenient  manner  some  broad 
features  by  which  two  kinds  of  Pleurisy  are  distinguished  in  the 
important  matters  of  vital  significance  and  appropriate  treatment. 

Far  less  practical  is  the  attempt  to  divide  pleurisies  into  acute  and 
chronic :  at  least  it  is  only  in  discussing  the  strictly  clinical  aspect 
of  the  disease  that  we  can  say  anything  useful  under  this  heading. 
Two  facts  which  are  the  eminently  characteristic  results  of  modern 
investigation  have  mainly  tended  to  supersede  the  division  into  acute 
and  chronic  :  first,  the  increasing  certainty  that  j)rimary  acute  pleurisy 
is  but  rarely  fatal;  and  secondly,  the  discovery  that  those  chronic 
cases  which  are  merely  the  prolongation  of  the  acute  primary  variety, 
both  may  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  boldness  and  energy  which 
tend  greatly  to  abridge  the  course  they  would  formerly  have  been 
allowed  to  run.  With  modern  means  and  maxims  of  treatment,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  primary  chronic  pleurisy  has  lost  its  most 
important  features  and  its  peculiar  terrors  :  and  the  only  reason  for 
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regarding  Pleurisy  of  chronic  type  in  any  special  way  is  the  fear  that 
underneath  the  apparently  merely  local  affection  there  may  lurk  the 
taint  of,  or  the  tendency  to,  a  constitutional  disease  like  tuberculosis 
_  01  the  acute  primary  disease,  in  robust  subjects,  the  history  is  essen- 
tiaUy  this  It  attacks  suddenly,  lasts  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  and 
then,  m  the  majority  of  cases,  departs,  leaving  behind  it  no  other 
than  trifling  local  changes,  which  are  of  no  injury  to  the  patient's 
subsequent  health  and  activity.  In  a  smaller  number  of  cases  how- 
ever, it  produces  an  amount,  of  effusion.,  which  is  with  difficulty  got 
rid  of,  and  unless  evacuated  by  surgical  means  may  remain  and  pro- 
tract the  state  of  ill- health,  for  many  weeks  longer.  In  such  cases 
also,  the  amount  of  permanent- mechanical  danger  to  the  organs  may 
entail  disastrous  after-consequences ;  or  it  may  even  happen  that  con- 
stitutional disease  of,  a  fatal  kind  (especially  tuberculosis)  may  be 
secondarily  set  up. 

_  Of  Pleurisies  that  are  "  chronic  "  throughout— that  commence 
m  an  insidious  manner,— b>'  far  the  greater  number  are  not  primary 
but  secondary  to  some  constitutional  mala-dy  or  some  disease  of  another 
viscus.  Nevertheless,  it  unquestionably  happens,  in  a  few  cases,  that 
apparently  healthy  persons  are  attacked  with  pleuritic  mischief  of 
so  insidious  a  kitrd;  that  almost  before  the  patient  knows  that  he  is 
ill  (although  he  may  have  been  slightly  ailing  for  some  days  or  weeks) 
it  IS  discovered  that  one  pleura  is  half  or  three-quarters  full  of  fluid.' 
Such  cases  are  commonly  very  tedious  in  their  course,  and,  if  they  do 
not  compel  the  performance  of  paracentesis  at  first,  take  the  form  of  an 
empyema  or  collection  of  pus. 

When  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  secondary  pleurisies,  we  find 
a  far.- greater  variety  of  type,  and  a  much  more  serious  prognosis 
attaching  to  these  maladies.  To  speak  first  of  the  Pleurisies  which 
come  in  as  a  secondary  complication  of  acute  fevers.   The  whole  type, 

and  the  vital  significance  of  - this  class,  depends  on  two  factors  the 

virulence  of  the  original  disease,  and  the  power  of  resistance  which 
the  organism  has  so  far  presented  to  it:  That  a  patient  with  t}'phoid 
fever,  or  acute  rheumati-sm,  for  instance,  is  suddenly  attacked  with 
Pleurisy,  may  be  of  the  greater  or  less  consequence,  according  to 
the  amount  of  vital  power  of  resistance  which  the  tissues  generally, 
and  the  organs  of  vegetative  life  (especially  the  heart  and  kidneys) 
retain.  The  main  points,  however,  which  the  history  of  the  pleurisies 
secondary  to  acute '  fever  presents,  are  •  the;  protracted'  course,  the 
tendfency  to  purulent  character  of  the  effusion,  and  the  frequent 
termination,  either  indeath  or  in  disastrous  results  in  the  way  of  con- 
stitutional disease,  especially  tuberculosis. 

The  pleurisies  produced  by  pycemic  infection  are  mere  incidents  of 
an  almost  necessarily  fatal  blood-poisoning. 

Par  different  is  the  history  of  the  pleurisies  which  are  secondary  to 
the  common  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis.    The  great  majority  of  these  . 
take  the  shape  of  acute  and  strictly  limited  fibrinogenic  inflamma- 
tion, and,  unless  very  injudiciously  treated,  tend  to  rapid  termination, 
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with  no  worse  result  than  a  local  adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces. 
More  must  he  said  on  this  point  hereafter ;  at  present  it  will  he 
enough  to  state  that  until  the  later  stages  of  pulmonary _  phthisis, 
it  is  decidedly  uncommon,  in  my  experience,  to  see  pleuritic  attacks 
causing  considerable  serous  or  sero-purulent  effusions,  unless  they  are 
"  actively  "  treated,  in  tlie  sense  of  a  free  use  of  depressing  remedies. 
But  when  once  a  patient,  with  an  already  considerable  development 
of  chronic  destructive  lung  disease,  has  acquired,  in  addition,  a  large 
serous  or  sero-purulent  effusion  in  his  pleura,  the  chances  are  heavily 
in  favour  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  the  disease,  and  it  may  even 
happen  that  a  swift  development  of  true  tuberoulosis  may  carry  the 
patient  off  in  a  very  few  weeks,  though  the  pleuritic  effusion  were,  in 
itself,  quite  incompetent  to  endanger,  life. 

The  pleurisies  which  are  consequent  on- acute  or  sub-acute  diseases 
of  other  viscera  are  of  very  various  types.  Pneumonia',  for- instance,  is 
in  numberless,  perhaps  almost  in  all  cases,  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  fibrinogenic  pleurisy :  but  fortunately  this  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  limited  to  the  production  of  a  circumscribed 
effusion  of  lymph,  which  leads  to  no  serious  results.  It  is  far  other- 
wise with  the  more  infrequent  cases  of  pneumonia,-  which  become 
complicated  with  effusion  of  a  considerable'  quantity  of  pleuritic 
fluid :  this  form  of  secondary  pleurisy  usually  presents  acute  and 
highly  dangerous  symptoms  at'  first,  and  if  not  rapidly  fatal  (as  it 
often  is)  is  usually  intractable  in 'its  after- course/ 

The  form  of  Pleurisy  which  is  secondary  to  Bright's  •  disease,  is 
always  a  grave  and  intractable  affection  :  but  its  history  differs  greatly 
according  to  circumstances.  Where  it  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  acute  albuminuria  of  scarlet  fever,-  the  tendency  is  towards  a 
rapid  change  of  the  effused  fluid  into  pus ;  and  the  mildest  result 
probable  is  a  chronic  empyema,  with  too  often  fatal  secondary  results. 
A  different  type  of  Pleurisy  may  be  seen  occurring  as  a  complication, 
often  a  late  one,  of  the  cirrhotic  or  contracting  form,  or  (much 
more  rarely)  of  the  amyloid  form,  of  renal  disease.  In  neither  of  the 
two  latter  forms  is  there  the  same  tendency  towards  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  pus,  but  rather  a  tendency  towards  the  effusion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fibro-serous  (chiefly  serous)  effusion. 

As  for  the  pleurisies  said  to  be  secondary  to  acute  cardiac  disorders, 
it  may  well'  be  doubted  whether  these  are  not  always  to  be  considered 
as  results  of  some  blood-poisoning,  or  constitutional  vice,  to  which  the 
heart  affection  is  also  due.  Their  course  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
vital  power  which  the  organism  has  retained  in  its  struggle  with  the 
constitutional  malady.  They  can  only  be  considered  as  incidents  in  a 
more  formidable  disease.  It  is,  however,  an  open  question  whether 
pericarditis  may  not  excite  Pleurisy  by  direct  extension  of"  the  inflam- 
matory process. 

Etiology.— Upon  the  etiology,  of  Primary^  Pleurisy  we  possess  no 
sure  information  at  all.    There  is,  indeed^.a  limited .  class  of  cases  in 
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which  the  inflammation  is  the  direct  result  of  a  blow  or  some  other 
injury;  but  we  know  of  no  other  causes,  properly  so  called.  Among 
exciting  causes,  cold  has  often  been  confidently  stated  to  be  a  frequent 
one  ;  but  some  of  the  best  authorities  of  late  years  entirely  deny  this  ; 
and  Ziemssen,  out  of  54  cases  of  Pleurisy  of  which  he  minutely 
examined  the  history,  could  not  trace  the  disease  to  exposure  to  cold 
even  in  a  single  instance.  I  have  myself  had  some  reason  to  think 
that  extreme  muscular  over-exertion  and  exertion  in  continuous  public 
speaking  produces  Pleurisy,  sometimes,  in  otherwise  healthy  persons. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  age  has  been  reckoned  an  important  one.  It 
was  supposed  by  some  that  it  never  occurred  in  very  young  children  ; 
e.ff.  Barrier  formally  denied  its  occurrence  at  all  in  children"  under  six 
years  of  age.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  frequency 
of  Pleurisy  in  young  children,  because  in  them  the  disease  is  parti- 
cularly Hkely  to  occur  without  being  detected.  But  all  the  best 
authorities  now  agree  that  Pleurisy  is  quite  common  among  children 
— at  any  rate,  after  the  first  year  of  life  ;  and  Guinier,  of  Montpelher, 
actually  tapped  an  empyema  in  a  child  twelve  mouths  old.  Steiner  and 
ISTeuretuer,^  in  a  noteworthy  series  of  papers,  express  the  opinion  that 
in  young  children  Pleurisy  with  liquid  effusion  is  the  rarer  ;  Pleurisy 
with  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  the  more  common.  Ziemssen  ^ 
tabulates  the  ages  of  54  children  whom  he  treated  for  Primary 
Pleurisy  : — Pirst  year  of  life,  3  ;  second,  1 ;  third,  7  ;  fourth,  4 ;  fifth,  2 ; 
sixth,  4 ;  seventh,  4 ;  eighth,  5  ;  ninth,  9 ;  tenth,  7 ;  eleventh,  2 ; 
twelfth,  1 ;  tliirteenth,  1 ;  fourteenth,  2 ;  fifteenth,  1 ;  sixteenth,  1. 
This  very  interesting  record  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  immunity  in  infanc3^ 

A  similar  investigation  of  Ziemssen  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no 
well-marked  influence  of  seasons  of  the  year  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

Of  Secondary  Pleurisies,  the  exciting  causes  are  numerous.  Among 
the  fevers,  scarlatina  and  typhoid  are  especially  notable  in  respect 
of  frequency  of  occurrence,  variola  in  regard  of  danger ;  acute  rheu- 
matism is  a  frequent  cause ;  alcoholism  and  pya^mic  poisoning  often 
produce  Pleurisy,  inter  alia.  Of  tuberculosis  proper  and  catarrhal 
pneumonic  phthisis,  it  may  be  said  that  they  frequently  act  as  predis- 
posing, and  frequently  as  exciting,  causes  of  Pleurisy.  Of  diseases  of 
other  viscera  pneumonia  is  the  most  common  cause  of  Pleurisy  ;  after 
this  comes  kidney  disease,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very  powerfully  pre- 
disposing cause ;  finally,  any  organic  disease  which  necessitates  mecha- 
nical pressure  on,  or  irritation  of  the  pleura  :  and  it  is  possible  that 
inflammation  now  and  then  passes  over  to  the  pleura,  by  mere  conti- 
guity,  from  neighbouring  parts,  e.g.  the  pericardium. 

Clinicai.  History. — The  symptoms  of  Primary  Pleurisy  of  acute 
type  are  as  follows  : — The  patient,  after  suffering  for  a  variable  number 
of  hours,  or  hardly  suffering  at  all,  from  general  malaise  and  loss  of 

1  Prag.  Vierteljahrcsoh.  18(54-65  ;  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch.  129,  p.  189.    The  papers  are 
part  of  a  scries  of  "Clinical  Kecords  of  Children's  Diseases." 
-  Zieinwon,  Piicmnouic  uiid  Pioiiritis  ini  Kiiulesalter. 
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appetite,  is  attacked  almost  simultaneously  with  sharp  stitch-like  pain 
in  some  portion  of  the  thoracic  wall  (by  far  the  most  frequently  in  the 
anterior  or  the  lateral  portion,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  nipple), 
and  with  more  or  less  shivering.  The  face  is  generally  pale  and  con- 
tracted with  the  lines  of  pain ;  the  patient  bends  over  towards  the 
affected  side,  and  draws  his  breath  with  visible  difticulty,  in  a  hurried, 
uneven,  and  shallow  manner  {respiration  entre- couple).  After  this 
has  lasted  a  short  time  flushing  of  the  face  appears,^  the  pulse  rises  in 
frequency,  and  the  general  phenomena  of  pyrexia  are  evident;  in 
some  cases  the  pain  now  greatly  diminishes,  in  others  it  maintains  its 
intensity. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  early  stages  of  Pleurisy  varies 
considerably.  There  are  plenty  of  slight  cases  of  localized  fibrinous 
inflammation  in  which  hardly  anything  like  pyrexial  rapidity  of  pulse 
is  present;  the  frequency  may  not  be  more  than  86  or  90,  and  I  have 
even  seen  a  case  in  which  it  never  rose  above  80.  In  cases  of  pri- 
mary fibrino-serous  Pleurisy  the  pulse-frequency  may  be  said  to  vary 
between  90  and  120  in  the  stage  of  febrile  reaction  after  the  initial 
rigor  ;  on  examining  the  notes  of  twelve  such  cases,  I  find  the  average 
rate  at  this  period  was  99.  It  must  be  said  that  all  these  patients 
were  adults,  and  that  a  considerably  higher  pulse-rate  may  be  found 
in  young  children,  though  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 

The  quality  of  the  pulse  is  a  point  which  I  have  particularly 
investigated  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  it  seems  to  me 
quite  certain  that  this  follows  a  uniform  course  on  the  whole,  regard 
being  had  to  the  general  vital  status  of  the  patient.  In  the  first  stage 
of  acute  pain,  with  more  or  less  tendency  to  shivering,  the  pulse,  as 
tested  with  the  sphygmograph,  presents  the  "  algide  "  form,  i.e.  the 
pulse- waves  are  very  small  and  nearly  devoid  of  secondary  markings. 
As  soon,  however,  as  flushing  of  the  face  occurs,  and  a  general  sense 
of  burning  heat  of  the  skin,  the  pulse  passes  to  the  true  pyrexial  type ; 
the  waves  become  large  and  dicrotic.  One  reads  constantly,  in  standard 
works,  of  pleuritic  patients  with  (sensibly)  hot  skin,  flushed  face,  and 
a  ha^rd  bounding  pulse  :  but  the  sphygmograph,  in  my  belief,  destroys 
this  clinical  picture,  for  it  uniformly  shows  that  the  large  and  some- 
what bounding  pulse  is  always  decidedly  less  resistent  than  that  of 
health. 

The  temperature  follows  no  regular  course  in  Pleurisy  ;  in  the  pri- 
mary disease  we  rarely  derive  any  useful  indications  from  it.  On  this 
point  I  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  conclusions  of  Wunderlich,^  and  I 
shall  say  more  about  it  when  treating  of  Prognosis.  It  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  temperature-changes  keep  no  sort  of  parallel  with  the  pulse 
or  the  respirations. 

The  respirations  in  acute  Pleurisy  are  both  absolutely  rapid,  and 

1  The  flushing  is  never  so  fixed  and  deep  a  colour,  and  especially  never  so  markedly 
ono-sided,  in  pni-c  Pleurisy  as  in  pneumonia. 

*  Das  Verlialteu  der  Eigenwaruie  in  Xrankheitcn.  2*"  Auflage.  Leipzirr  1S70 
pp.  374-6.  °  °'  ' 
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especially  so  in  comparison  with  the  pulse ;  the  rapidity  being  mainly 
clue  to  the  impossibility  (from  pain  and  soreness)  of  takfn'T  deerj 
breath.  °  ^ 

Cough  is  a  very  usual,  though  not  universal,  accompaniment  of  the 
acute  stages  of  Pleurisy.  It  is  short  and  hacking ;  and  is  either  per- 
fectly dry  or  attended  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  thin  mucous 
expectoration;  except,  indeed,  when  the  Pleurisy  is  complicated  with 
pneumonia. 

The  decubitus  has  been  made  a  strong  clinical  feature  by  some  writers 
on  Pleurisy ;  but  there  are  contradictory  statements,  and  from  my  own 
observation  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  attitude  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  except  that  which  very  generally  prevails  in  the  first  acute 
agony,  viz.  half  lying,  half  crouching,  on  the  affected  side.  The  decubitus 
is  frequently  changed  two  or  three  times  in- the^  course  of  the  illness, 
and,  except  as  attracting  our  attention  to  the  physical  examination  of 
the  chest,  is  seldom  of  any  moment. 

Along  with  these  phenomena  there  is  a  variable  amount  of  nausea, 
white-coating  of  the  txjngue,  -thirst,  and  anorexia ;  the  last  usually 
complete. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  above  is  only  the  picture  of 
the  early  stages  of  a  typical  acute  case  in  an  adult.  Even  in  adults  there 
may  be,  in  cases  that  run  a  pretty  severe  course,  scarcely  one  notice- 
able symptom  to  arrest  attention  in  the  early  days  of  the  malady.^  And 
in  children  the  febrile  -symptoms,  particularly  the  initial  rigor,  are 
often  inconsiderable,  and  the  cough  scarcely  attracts  notice,  especially 
in  slight  cases. 

Physical  Signs, — It  is  to  these 'that  we  "specially  direct  attention 
when  suspicion  of  Pleurisy  exists,  and  the  information  they  afford  is 
more  valuable  than  any  other. 

Inspection. — When  the  chest  is  laid  bare,  it  moII  be  seen,  in  the 
very  early  stages,  that  the  pleuritic  sid-e  «f  the  chest  is  somewhat 
retracted,  and  its  intercostal  muscles  nearly  or  quite  motionless,  while 
increased  play  and  movement  of  the  sound  side  is  observed.  At  a 
later  period  of  effusion  a  positive  dilatation  of  the  pleuritic  side  and 
a  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  may  often  be  noted,  but  it  is 
possible,  even  in  cases  of  very  extensive  effusion,  for  the  chest  wall  to 
remain  apparently  unaffected,  the  force  of  displacement  being  spent 
mainly  on  the  neighbouring  organs.  Bat  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
the  least  suspicion  of  Pleurisy,  accurate  repeated  measurements  of 
both  sides  must  be  adopted  :  ^  it  will  «<:)t  do  to  trust  the  eye,  for 
enlargement  of  the  side  may  be  obscured  by  the  general  configuration 
of  the  thorax,  or  it  may  happen  that  the  expansion  of  the  sound  side 
(in  its  compensatory  efforts  of  breatliing)  may  assist  in  concealing 
the  fact.    One  of  the  most  strikioig' pieoes  ■  of  evidence  offered  to  the 

^  See,  among  other  authors,  Trousseau  '(Olin.  Medicalcj  tome  i.)  for  some  striking 
examples. 

2  Ziemssen,  Tleuritis  u.  Pneumonie  im  Kindesalter. 

3  Cf.  Verliac  (^Ipauchements  pleuritiquos,  Paris,  1865),  partimilarly  case  at  pp.  19,  20. 
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eye  is  the  visible  displacement  of  the  heart  which  usually  presents 
itself  when  the  effusion  is  large  :  in  the  case  of  left  pleurisy,  the  apex 
will  be  seen  beating  under  or  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  or  in  the 
epigastrium ;  in  right  pleurisy  it  may  be  found  beatiiig  to  the  left  of 
the  left  mammary  line,  and,  in  extreme  instances,  even  in  the 
left  axilla. 

Mensuration. — In  the  early  stages  there  is  commonly  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  affected  side ;  the  sound  side,  indeed,  appears,  and  is,  the 
most  expanded.  But  as  effusion  comes  on  the  balance  is  restored,  and 
when  the  fluid  becomes  copious  the  intercostal  spaces  yield,  the  ribs 
become  more  separated,  and  in  proportion  to  the  yieldingness  of  the 
thoracic  wall  a  real  increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected  side  is  observed. 
It  is  only  in  the  slight-made  chests  of  young  children  that  this  is 
early  perceptible  ;  in  adults,  the  displacement  is  rather  on  the  side  of 
the  viscera  until  the  effusion  becomes  very  large.  Strict  daily 
comparative  mensuration  of  the  two  sides  ought  nevertheless  to  be 
practised  from  an  early  stage. 

Fercmdon  yields  no  information  in  the  first  stage,  nor  can  it  be 
well  tolerated.  Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  merely  fibrinous 
exudation,  we  may  get,  from  first,  to  last,- scarcely  any  abnormality  in 
the  soimd  elicited ;  but  the  chest  w^all  gives  a  strange  sense  of  dead- 
ness  and  inelasticity  to  the  percussing  finger.  Very  solid  and  thick 
fibrinous  deposits  may  cause  a  really  dull  percussion  sound.  When 
serum  is  poured  out  in  any  quantity,  however,  the  evidence  from 
percussion  becomes  striking  :  over  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the 
fluid  there  is  found  a  dulness,  more  pronounced  in  some  cases  than  in 
others,  but  always  with  a  character  of  its  own,  which  must  be  heard 
to  be  recognised,  but  is  much  more  marked  than  that  produced  by 
lung- consolidation.  In  ordinary  cases,  where  the  fluid  is  not  bound 
and  localized  by  adhesion,  the  dulness  reaches  upwards  from  the  base 
of  the  chest  to  a  variable  height,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
effusion :  its  character  is  very  perceptible  in  comparison  with  the 
sound  side,  but  the  line  of  its  termination  above  is  by  no  means 
always  _  an  evenly  horizontal  one.  As  the  case  proceeds,  and  an 
increasing  quantity  of  serum  is  effused,  the  dulness  may  extend  quite 
up  to  the  clavicle  in  front  and  to  the  supra-spinal  fossa  behind ;  after 
this,  any  further  extension  of  the  effusion  necessitates  expansion  of 
the  pleural  cavity  in  some  fresh  direction.  So  far,  space  for  the  fluid 
has  been  obtained  chiefly  by  the  compression  of  the  lung  into  the 
spinal  fossa,  but  already,  in  most  cases;  there  has  been  also  displace- 
ment of  the  surrounding  organs.  This  displacement  may  affect  chiefly 
the  ribs.  But  the  diaphragm  even  more  certainly  yields,  and  its 
displacement  downwards  pushes  the  liver  down  (in  right  jDleurisy), 
and  percussion  can  recognise  the  depression  of  this  organ ;  similarly 
the  stomach  and  colon  may  be  recognised,  by  their  tympanitic  per- 
cussion-sound, at  an  unusually  low  level,  and  the  spleen-dulness  may 
sometimes  be  traced  at  a  point  below  the  margin  of  the  rio-ht  false 
ribs  (in  left  pleurisy).    The  moat  striking  phenomena  of  dispL.cement 
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are,  however,  connected  with  the  heart.  In  left  pleurisy  a  large 
effusion  often  pushes  the  heart  so  much  to  the  right  that  the  cardiac 
percussion-dulness  is  found  to  occupy  a  space  beneath  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum,  and  even  extending  considerably  beyond  its  right 
border.  The  displacing  effect  of  right  pleuritic  effusion  is  less 
immediately  obvious  to  percussion ;  though  readily  identified  by 
inspection  and  palpation,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  stethoscope. 

Palpation  often  gives  us  very  important  information.  In  early 
st^iges,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  effusion  remains  merely  fibrinous, 
the  grating  of  the  lymph-covered  pleural  surfaces  may  communicate 
a  thrill  to  the  chest-wall  which  is  appreciable  by  the  hand;  these 
phenomena,  however,  are  not  very  frequently  observable.  More  con- 
stantly useful  is  the  absence  of  vocal  fremitus  when  liquid  has  been 
poured  out  in  any  quantity ;  this  is  usually  striking  when  we  compare 
the  pleuritic  with  the  sound  side.  The  fremitus  of  lymph-covered 
pleural  surfaces  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  later  stages  after  the 
fluid  effusion  has  become  absorbed. 

Auscultation  rarely  reveals  much  in  our  earlier  examinations. 
Eluid  has  not  yet  been  poured  out.  We  may  happen  to  catch  the 
moment  when  the  pleura  is  rubbing  its  two  fibrine-covered  surfaces 
together  at  some  point  or  points,  in  which  case  the  "  friction-sound " 
is  heard  accompanying  inspiration  and  expiration.  There  is  no  use 
in  attempting  to  describe  this  sound  minutely  ;  it  does,  in  fact,  consider- 
ably vary  in  pitch  and  in  character ;  the  student  must  himself  re- 
peatedly hear  it,  and  compare  it  with  other  sounds  (especially  various 
clicking  bronchial  sounds)  before  he  can  identify  it  with  confidence. 
The  rarity  with  which,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  heard  in  the  early  stages, 
holds  good  in  the  ordinary  type  of  Pleurisy  that  goes  on  to  liquid 
effusion ;  and  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  this  is  the  prevailing  tjpe 
of  the  disease  that  is  seen;  but  I  have  been  for  some  years  past 
surprised  at  the  frequency  with  which  I  have  detected  slight  and 
limited  Pleurisy,  by  means  of  the  friction-sound,  in  the  out-patient 
room.  Most  of  these  cases  were  tuberculous ;  but  a  considerable 
number  afforded  no  room  for  any  suspicion  of  the  kind.  The  friction- 
sound  is  far  more  commonly  heard  in  the  stage  of  resolution,  where 
liquid  is  getting  absorbed,  and  the  roughened  pleural  surfaces  come 
together  again. 

In  the  stage  previous  to  fluid  effusion,  the  ear  detects  only  the  fact 
that  the  lung  of  the  healthy  side  is  expanding  more  vigorously  and 
noisily  than  the  other.  When  fluid  becomes  effused,  however,  the 
tendency  is  at  first  often  towards  a  bronchial  character  of  the  breath- 
sound,  accompanied  by  bronchophony  on  the  affected  side,  while  the 
effusion  is  smaU.  In  adults,  however,  the  progress  of  the  eflusion 
rapidly  replaces  this  by  weakening,  and  finally  absence,  both  of  breath 
and  voice  sounds  ;  meantime  the  breathing  on  the  healthy  side  is  more 
and  more  noisy  and  puerile.  On  the  pleuritic  side,  the  lung  getting 
pushed  back  into  the  spinal  fossa,  there  are  bronchial  bveatliing  and 
bronchophony  to  be  heard  in  the  upper  and  inner  scapular  region 
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and  between  the  scapula  and  spine,  and  comparative  or  complete 
silence  elsewhere. 

Of  ccgophony,  the  curious  bleating  sound  of  the  voice  which  is 
sometimes  heard  at  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid,  I  feel  inclined  to 
say  very  little.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  fancy  signs  of  Pleurisy — 
interesting  rather  than  useful ;  it  is  so  inconstant,  and  there  are  so 
many  fallacies  attending  its  recognition,  that  I  believe  it  to  be,  for 
ordinary  auscultators,  rather  a  snare  than  a  help.  In  a  similar  way 
one  must  speak  of  the  succussion  sound,  the  splashing  noise  supposed 
to  be  heard  on  shaking  the  patient ;  this  also  is  very  inconstant. 
And  we  may  here  notice  that  the  changes  both  of  voice  and  breath- 
sounds,  and  also  of  percussion  sounds,  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  induced  by  changing  the  patient's  yosture,  are  very  uncertain 
and  unreliable  in  true  Pleurisy. 

Auscultation  is  of  great  value  in  indicating  the  altered  position  of 
the  heart,  which  occurs  in  cases  of  large  effusion. 

Physical  Signs  in  Pleurisy  of  Children. — There  are  several  most 
important  variations  from  the  above  general  picture  of  the  physical 
signs  of  Pleurisy,  to  be  observed  in  the  pleurisies  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  These  variations  are  due  to  two  circumstances  :  the  small 
size  of  the  chest,  and  the  greater  yieldingness  of  the  chest- walls.  As 
regards  the  auscultation,  it  is  all-important  to  note  that  bronchial 
breathing  and  voice  persist,  in  nearly  every  case,  even  when  the 
effusion  occupies  the  whole  chest,  and  when  vocal  fremitus  is  entirely 
absent.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  were  the  first  to  notice  the  remarkable 
fact  that  even  a  pneumonic  bronchophony  and  bronchial  breathing,  so 
far  from  being  diminished,  are  usually  much  intensified  by  a  superven- 
ing pleuritic  effusion.  Yet  there  are  many  text-books  that  take  no 
notice  of  this  peculiarity  of  children,  and  ignorance  of  it  has  certainly 
been  the  cause  of  many  disastrous  mistakes  in  practice,  the  practitioner 
believing  firmly  that  he  had  merely  to  do  with  a  conssolidated  lung, 
till  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  fluctuation  and  evident  signs  of 
pointing  in  one  or  more  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Another  very  im- 
portant distinction  of  Pleurisy  in  young  life  is  the  comparative  absence 
of  signs  of  displacement  of  viscera.  The  fact  is  that  the  chest-waU 
yields  more  easily,  and  the  force  of  pressure  is  not  expended,  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  as  in  adults,  in  dislocating  the  heart  and 
in  driving  downwards  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  viscera. 
This,  also,  is  a  pecrdiarity  too  little  noted  in  text-books  written  by 
those  whose  experience  of  Pleurisy  in  children  is  not  large ;  and, 
joined  with  the  persistence  of  bronchial  breathing  and  voice,  has 
doubtless  caused  numbers  of  mistakes.  Such  errors  probably  cost 
the  lives  of  many  patients  who  might  have  been  saved  by  prompt 
tapping.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that 
•  displacement  of  viscera  never  takes  place  in  children.  Ziemssen  ^ 
quotes  a  conclusive  series  of  cases,  observed  by  himself  and  others, 
to  the  contrary  effect. 

1  Op.  cit.  pp.  67,  68. 
VOL.  III.  .        3  0 
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We  must  now  complete  the  clinical  history  of  Pleurisy  by  de-- 
scribing  wliat  may  be  cnlled  its  critical  symptoms.  If  the  case  takes 
the  turn  towards  recovery  by  simple  absorption,  which  is  the  natural 
destiny  of  primary  Pleurisy,  then,  after  the  subsidence  of  pyrexia, 
there  occurs,  usually,  a  pause  of  a  day  or  two,  after  which  the  work 
of  absorption  begins  to  show  itself  by  physical  signs,  and  by  a  small 
but  increasing  degree  of  relief  to  respiration.  Among  the  signs  most 
carefully  to  be  looked  for  as  indicating  the  commencement  of  this 
process  is  the  return  of  the  percussion  dulness  of  the  liver,  or  the 
tympanic  sound  of  the  stomach,  to  a  higher  level.  The  return  of  the 
heart  to  its  proper  position,  even  when  absorption  has  made  consider- 
able progress,  is  not  always  rapid  or  at  first  very  evident.  In  the 
accompanying  sketch  is  represented,  wdth  rough  but  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  state  of  things  in  the  chest  of  a  young  but  intemperate 


A  J.ine  of  original  dipper  level  of  fluid  ;  B.  Line  of  fluid  on  twentieth  day ;  c.  Conjec- 
tural upper  level  of  liver;  G.  Termination  of  dulness  below  (tjnnpanitis  begins), 
u.  Maximum  heart-impulse  at  time  of  greatest  eflfusion ;  e.  Ditto  on  twentieth 
day  ;  F.  Ditto  in  natural  state. 

man,  C.  J.,  who,  between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  days  of  right 
Pleurisy,  experienced  an  amount  of  absorption  of  the  effused  fiuid 
indicated  by  the  distance  between  the  lines  A  and  B.  The  liver  was 
believed  to  be  somewhat  enlarged  and  fatty  in  this  man. 

Instead  of  a  speedy  commencement  of  absorption,  the  fluid  may 
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remain  in  a  passive  condition,  and  the  patient  may  continue  in  a  state 
marked  by  no  discomfort  except  some  mechanical  embarrassment  of 
respiration  and  lieart  movements,  impeding  him  in  any  but  the 
gentlest  movements.  It  is  fortunate,  but  comparatively  rare,  when  a 
protracted  period  of  this  kind  is  terminated  by  the  occurrence  of 
absorption.  More  commonly  a  slight  but  steady  increase  of  ill-health 
is  experienced,  till  at  last  there  arises  decided  febrile  disturbance, 
settling  more  and  more  into  a  hectic  type,  with  copious  sweat,  morning 
remissions  and  evening  exacerbations,  and,  in  short,  a  more  or  less 
complete  series  of  indications  of  extensive  suppuration.  It  is  here, 
at  last,  that  the  thermometer,  so  little  to  be  depended  on  in  other 
stages  of  Pleurisy,  often  gives  us  precious  information  of  the  changed 
aspect  of  affairs. 

There  is  no  need  to  carry  the  clinical  description  any  further,  since 
under  the  heads  of  Prognosis  and  of  Treatment  sufficient  information 
will  be  found  concerning  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  termination 
of  suppurative  Pleurisy. 

Complications  arid  Sequelm. — Of  primary  Pleurisy  the  most  frequent 
complication  is  pneumonia,  and  this  may  either  exist  from  the  first 
or  supervene  at  any  tolerably  early  stage.     It  does  not  appear  to 
occur  with  any  frequency  after  the  lung  has  been  compressed  into  a 
smaU  space  by  fluid  exudation.     Laennec  believed  that  the  com- 
pression by  the  fluid  always  tended  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
severe  pneumonia  in  connexion  with  Pleurisy  ;  but  it  will  be  seen, 
under  "Prognosis,"  that  he  was  at  least  wrong  in  this,  so  far  as 
relates  to  children.   But  when  the  lung  is  compressed  to  carniflcation, 
it  is  doubtless  very  incapable  of  inflammation.    The  most  formidable 
way  in  which  pneumonia  may  complicate  Pleurisy  is  where,  a  con- 
siderable effusion  existing  in  one  pleura,  inflammation  attacks  the 
opposite  lung.    It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  ever  occurs 
in  truly  primary  Pleurisy :  personally  I  have  never  seen  a  case  where 
inquiry  did  not  show  the  existence  of  kidney  disease,  fever,  pyaemia, 
or  some  of  the  many  causes  of  secondary  Pleurisy. 

This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  double  Pleurisy,  which  may  fairly 
be  looked  on  as  a  complication ;  and  in  regard  to  it  I  can  only 
repeat  the  same  observation.  Primary  Pleurisy,  as  we  call  it,  does 
seem,  at  any  rate,  peculiar  in  this — that  it  is  an  essentially  unilateral 
disease :  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  double  case  in  which 
there  were  not  ample  reasons  for  thinking  the  Pleurisy  a  secondary 
affection  to  some  condition  of  general  blood-poisoning.  It  is  in  the 
same  point  of  view  that  we  must  regard  the  supervention  of  other 
serous  inflammations,  e.  g.  peritonitis  ;  but  there  is  a  possibility, 
perhaps,  that  pericarditis  may  sometimes  arise  by  simple  extension  of 
the  inflammatory  process  from  the  contiguous  pleura. 

In  cases  of  empyema  of  some  standing  a  not  very  uncommon  com- 
plication is  discharge  of  the  pus  through  a  pulmonary  fistula  into  the 
bronchi;  this  is  associated  with  phthisical  lung  disease  in  a  larae 
majority  of  cases,  but  a  considerable  number  are  recorded  in  which 
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the  accident  has  occurred  in  primary  Pleurisy  without  tubercular 
disease/  The  cases  are  rare  in  which  the  channel  of  evacuation  has 
proved  sufficient:  usually  the  bronchial  discharge  is  only"  a  pre- 
liminary to  subsequent  perforation  outwards,  and  as  regards  treat- 
ment this  is  the  view  that  should  be  taken.  The  accident  of  pul- 
monary perforation  must  be  looked  on  as  the  probable  commencement 
of  a  period  of  fetid  suppuration  and  pyo-pneumo-thorax. 

^  Of  the  sequelte  of  Pleurisy  one  outweighs  all  others  in  interest, 
viz.,  t^iber miosis.  It  is  now  well  established,  not  merely  that  Pleurisy 
often  occurs  in  phthisical  lung-disease,  but  that  Pleurisy  itself  is 
capable  of  setting  up  true  tubercle,  even  in  previously  healthy  persons. 
This  is  specially  apt  to  occur  where  a  purulent  effusion  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  pleura,  or  where  paracentesis  has 
been  performed  repeatedly  for  empyema,  the  wound  being  closed  in 
the  interval.  But  the  latter  practice  is  one  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
■will  no  longer  be  followed. 

The  other  sequelae  of  Pleurisy,  though  they  may  be  very  trouble- 
some, are  less  important.  Eetraction  of  the  chest- wall  and  consequent 
deformity  of  the  spine  and  shoulder  is  the  ordinary  result  of  the 
absorption  of  a  large  effusion,  where  the  lung  has  been  too  much 
bound  by  adhesions  to  re-expand  at  once,  or  perhaps  at  all.  The 
same  thing  occurs  where  a  collection  of  pus  has  been  allowed  to 
burst  externally ;  here  the  lung  is  firmly  bound  down,  and  the  orifice 
of  the  rupture  being  valvular  no  air  enters  the  chest,  and  so  the  ribs 
sink  in  under  atmospheric  pressure.  It  may  be  at  once  said,  however, 
that  these  deformities  are  merely  temporary,  and  that  with  proper 
attention  they  will  always  be  found  to  right  themselves,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  almost  entirely;  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
children.  As  regards  the  fistulous  opening  left  after  the  natural 
bursting  of  an  empyema,  the  course  of  events  depends  on  the  amount 
of  local  mischief  which  was  done  during  the  passage  of  the  pus  to  the 
surface ;  when  this  has  been  very  tedious,  more  or  less  extensive 
destruction  of  periosteum  and  necrosis  of  ribs  may  occur,  and  may 
give  much  trouble.  A  single  fistulous  opening  is  merely  to  be  looked 
at  as  an  unpleasant  fact  which  will  disappear  in  a  certain  number  of 
months  or  years. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  first  stage  of  change  in  every  case 
of  Pleurisy  appears  to  consist  of  ordinary  injection  of  the  vessels 
beneath  the  pleural  membrane ;  in  primary  cases  by  far  the  most 
frequently  this  change  begins  in  the  costal  pleura.  Slight  ecchymoses 
are  more  or  less  plentifully  scattered  over  the  hyper-vascidar  and 
bright-red  part.  The  clear  serous  membrane  also  begins  to  be  clouded 
and  swollen,  and  if  the  inflammatory  process  goes  on  for  a  very  few 
hours,  there  occurs  a  visible  deposit  of  fibrinous  lymph,  of  a  reddish- 
yellowish  tinge,  and  at  first  very  tender  and  soft,  and  small  in 

^  For  a  good  discussion  of  tho  snliject  of  broucliial  fistula  soe  Aristide  Attiniont, 
*'  R^sultats  do  la  ParacentJsso  daus  la  rlouri.sie  purulente,"  Pari-s,  18C9. 
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quantity.  If  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  be  an  affair  of  more  than  a 
day  or  two,  not  only  does  the  amount  of  fibrinous  de^DOsit  increase  by 
successive  layers,  but  a  variable  proportion  of  serosity  is  mixed 
with  the  lymph ;  and  often  serum  is  poured  out  in  large  quantity 
from  an  early  period,  so  as  to  fill  a  large  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity 
within  a  few  days,  more  rarely  within  a  few  hours.  There  is  great 
variability  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  serous  and  fibrinous  elements 
of  effusion,  but  in  general  the  contents  of  the  inflamed  pleura  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  yellowish  serum  in  which  float  a  quantity 
of  concrete  masses  of  the  same  fibrinous  matter  which  lines  the 
inflamed  portion  of  the  membrane ;  and,  as  the  case  advances,  bands 
of  fibrinous  matter,  at  first  tender  and  yielding,  afterwards  firm  and 
tough,  form  adhesions  between  the  costal  and  the  opposite  portions  of 
the  pulmonary  pleura.  In  some  instances  it  happens  that  the  fibrinous 
adhesions  are  so  many  and  so  dense  over  a  limited  area,  that  they 
enclose  and  limit  the  serous  exudation,  confining  it  to  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity.  In  ordinary  cases  the  pleural 
cavity  becomes  progressively  and  more  or  less  evenly  filled  to  a  higher 
and  higher  level,  the  lung  receding  before  the  fluid,  and  being  pushed 
upwards,  backwards,  and  inwards,  till  it  is  compressed  into  the 
mediastinal  or  spinal  fossa.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  fluid  spreads  itself  rapidly  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  lung,  and,  though  reaching  a  high  level  in  the  chest, 
does  not  greatly  compress  or  alter  the  position  of  the  lung,  at  any 
rate  at  first. 

In  those  pleurisies  where  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  small 
area,  the  effusion  often  consists  almost  entirely  of  plastic  fibrinous 
matter,  and  then  the  regular  course  of  the  affection  is  short,  ending 
in  an  adhesion  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  opposed  pleural  surfaces. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  frequent  examples  of  this  kind  are  found  to 
occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  pneumonia  and  of  phthisis ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  also  occur,  sufficiently  often,  in  individuals  who  are 
otherwise  apparently  healthy. 

Another  outcome  of  inflammation  is  the  effusion  of  pus,  which 
may  either  exist  from  an  early  period  or  may  slowly  develop  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  fibro-serous  pleuritic  effusion,  the  pus-cells  more 
and  more  invading  the  serosity,  until  at  last  the  whole  mass  of  fluid 
assumes  a  truly  purulent  character.  Pus  in  the  pleura  is  known 
under  the  name  of  empyema.  Acute  empyema  is  rare  as  a  primary 
disease  in  adults  (more  common  in  children),  and  is  usually  the  direct 
result  of  injury,  but  is  common  enough  as  a  complication  or  sequela 
of  certain  acute  fevers,  especially  scarlatina,  and  also  py£emio 
poisoning;  it  occurs  also  in  a  certain  small  number  of  cases  of 
pulmonaiy  phthisis  ;  and  one  special  variety — pyo-pneumo-thorax 
form  of  perforation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura — is  in  such  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  instances  due  to  chronic  lung-phthisis,  that  it  may  for 
practical  purposes  be  almost  entirely  loft  for  consideration  aloncr  with 
that  malady. 
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The  fibrinous  element  is,  I  believe,  never  really  absent  from  a 
genuinely  pleuritic  effusion :  many  times  as  I  have  looked  for  such 
a  thing  in  the  post-nioi'tem  room,  I  have  never  seen  a  purely  serous 
nor  a  purely  purulent  Pleurisy.  [The  cases  of  miscalled  purely 
serous  Pleurisy  are  always  merely  hydro- thorax,  occurring  either  as  a 
mechanical  result  of  embaiTassed  circulation,  or  else  as  a  consequence 
of  poisoned  or  depraved  blood.]  The  extent  to  which  the  fibrinous 
element  exists  varies  from  a  slight  coating  of  soft  lymph  upon  limited 
portions  of  the  pleura  (both  costal  and  pulmonary),  with  some  light 
lloatiug  flakes  in  pretty  clear  serous  fluid,  to  a  dense  cortex  enveloping 
the  whole  of  the  lung  and  coating  the  whole  of  the  pleura,  and  from 
one  to  several  lines  in  thickness  ;  the  latter  condition  is  only  produced 
in  old-standing  cases,  and  the  lymph  is  deposited  in  concentric  layers 
of  which  the  external  are  yellow  and  rather  soft,  the  deeper  ones  dense 
and  tough,  reddish  in  colom-,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  vessels.  The 
longer  the  pleural  cavity  remains  distended  with  fluid,  the  more  firmly 
the  lung  is  bound  down  to  the  neighbom-liood  of  the  vertebral  column  ; 
and  if  the  conditions  of  mechanical  pressure  last  long  enough,  the 
fibrous  adhesions  grow  too  dense  ever  to  be  removed  so  as  to  allow  the 
lung  to  expand  again.  The  final  result,  in.  cases  of  recovery,  is  the 
conversion  of  the  layer  of  fibrinous  lymph  into  a  rudely  organized 
cellular  tissue,  bands  of  which  also  stretch  between  the  lung  and  the 
chest-wall,  and  either  bind  them  firmly  together,  or  (according  to  their 
length)  allow  more  or  less  free  play.  In  exceptional  cases  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lung  is  left  firmly  adherent  to  the  chest-wall  by  a  layer 
of  fibrinous  matter,  which  may  vary  in  texture  from  that  of  loose 
cellular  tissue  to  a  tough  semi-cartilaginous  material.  The  latter  con- 
dition has  been  occasionally  seen  in  cases  where,  apparently,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  serous  effusion,  and  where  the  lung,  though  thus 
universally  coated,  has  been  found  (after  death  from  some  other 
disease)  fairly  expanded  and  permeable  to  air. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  these  changes,  we 
find  that  the  earliest  stage,  beyond  that  of  mere  congestion  of  the  sub- 
pleural  vessels — that,  namely,  of  cloudy  swelling  of  the  membrane — is 
microscopically  distinguished  by  the  appearances  of  proliferation  of 
the  epithelial  cells,  which  tend  more  and  more  to  multiply  and  also 
to  be  shed  from  the  surface.^  Very  soon  there  appear,  also,  masses 
of  fibrinous  materials  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  epithelial  changes, 
but  apparently  exude  directly  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  belong  to 
the  same  process  by  which  the  serous  effusion  is  poured  out.  The 
proliferated  epithelial  cells,  together  with  exuded  blood-cells,  form  the 
cellular  element  of  the  fluid ;  and  upon  tlieir  mmibers  and  the  stamp 
of  their  vitality  dej^ends  the  question  whether  that  fluid  shall  turn 
to  pus  or  not ;  they  are  present,  along  with  fibrinous  matter,  in  the 
flocculi  which  float  in  the  fluid.^ 

'  KiiHllleisch,  Handbuch  dor  pallioloKiscJien  Gewebeldire ;  Leipzig,  1S69. 
*  See  the  striking  engraving  in  RindHeiscli,  op.  cit.  p.  211. 
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■  As  to  the  retrograde  changes  which  take  place  in  the  solid  matters 
when  absorption  takes  place,  the  most  important  matter  is  this.  If 
the  cellular  elements  are  in  large  quantity,  the  retrograde_  process  is 
slow,  and  passes  through  a  stage  of  cheesy  formation,  which  may  be 
very  lingering  :  and  there  is  much  probability  that  this  state,  though  not 
so  frequently  as  the  long-continued  persistence  of  a  purulent  effusion, 
may  give  rise  to  tubercle.  Where  a  very  abundant  and  thick  fibrinous 
deposit,  with  scattered  cells,  is  the  oidy  thing  left  after  the  liquid  has 
disappeared,  there  is  still  some  danger  :  part  of  the  material  must 
pass  through  the  stage  of  caseous  formation  :  and  it  will  be  well  if 
the  patient  escapes  with  a  thick,  almost  cartilaginous,  coating  of  his 
lung,  scattered  with  calcareous  deposits.  The  most  favourable  result 
is  when  the  only  trace  of  the  effused  matters  is  a  few  adhesions,  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissue,  between  the  lung  and  the  chest-wall.  Such 
appearances  are,  as  is  well  known,  among  the  commonest  things 
found  after  death  in  the  pleura  even  of  persons  who  may  never  have 
been  conscious  of  the  pleuritic  attacks  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

The  condition  to  which  the  lung  is  reduced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
effusion  and  the  strangulation  induced  by  the  compressing  fibrous 
adhesions,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  simple  Pleurisy,  without 
pneumonic  complication,  the  lung,  pressed  back  by  the  side  of  the 
spine,  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  so-called  carnification ;  the  tissue  is 
bard  and  unyielding,  and  does  not  crepitate  under  pressure.  This  is 
the  effect  of  extreme  compression  ;  when  the  effusion  has  been  small, 
the  lung-tissue  may  stiU  be  partially  crepitant.  Even  the  extreme 
degree  of  carnification  does  not  seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  re- 
expansion,  if  once  the  pressure  were  fairly  taken  off.  The  danger  is 
rather — especially  when  the  fluid  has  been  purulent — that  cheesy 
masses,  and  even  true  miliary  tubercle,  may  develop  within  the  com- 
pressed lung.  It  is  in  these  conditions  that  the  re-expansion  of  the 
lung  becomes  almost  beyond  hope. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  has  been  antecedent  pneumonic 
intiammatiou,  the  lung  may  never  become  greatly  compressed  from 
first  to  last ;  it  will  be  found  heavy  and  solid,  much  less  resisting  to 
the  finger  than  true  carnified  tissue,  perhaps  still  crepitant,  but  pre- 
senting the  characters  of  hepatization. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  frequent  source  of  fallacy  is  confusion 
between  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia. 

In  both  diseases  there  are  fever,  dyspnoea,  and  cough.  But  in  pri- 
mary Pleurisy  the  temperature  rarely  attains  a  high  grade,  especially 
in  early  stages ;  while  in  pneumonia  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  thermo- 
meter to  reach  103°  or  104°  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The 
skin  is  much  more  dry  and  burning  to  the  touch  in  pneumonia  than 
in  Pleurisy :  the  flush  on  the  face  more  fixed,  and  often  remarkably 
unilateral.  The  feeling  of  dyspncea  is  often  much  more  remarkable  in 
Pleurisy  than  in  pneumonia,  but  tlic  rehitive  frequency  of  respiration 
and  pulse  is  more  altered  in  the  latter.    The  cough  in  Pleurisy  is  short 
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and  hacking,  but  attended  with  no  expectoration  or  with  only  the 
discharge  of  a  little  thin  mucus ;  whereas  in  pneumonia  expectoration 
is  present  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases,  and  soon  becomes  "  rusty  " 
in  colour,  and  very  tenacious.  Sharp  stitch-like  pain  in  the  side  is  a 
very  frequent  characteristic  of  Pleurisy,  whereas  in  pneumonia  there  ls 
commonly  no  pain,  or  else  a  much  duller  and  more  diffused  pain.  As 
regards  physical  signs,  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  more  absolute  in 
Pleurisy  than  in  pneumonia,  and  as  the  case  proceeds  the  breath-sounds 
and  voice  become  weakened  and  finally  abolished  in  the  former,  while 
they  become  more  and  more  "  bronchial "  in  the  latter.  [This  is  true  of 
adults,  but  in  children  bronchial  breath  and  voice  persist  in  Pleurisy.] 
The  vocal  fremitus  becomes  weakened  and  finally  abolished  in  Pleurisy; 
it  increases  in  pneumonia  as  the  consolidation  proceeds.  Displace- 
ment  of  the  neighbom'ing  viscera  is  never  seen  in  pneumonia ;  it  is 
common  in  Pleurisy,  especially  in  adults.  Increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  affected  side,  with  widening  and  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
and,  in  extreme  cases  fluctuation  there,  are  characteristic  of  Pleurisy, 
but  not  of  pneumonia. 

Several  of  the  above  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  primary 
Pleurisy,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  always  a 
unilateral  disease ;  whereas  pneumonia  is  more  frequently  than  not 
bilateral.  More  absolutely  distinctive  of  Pleurisy,  however,  is  the 
absence  of  that  fine  hair  crepitation  which  in  pneumonia  jDrecedes 
consolidation  and  establishment  of  bronchial  breathing  and  voice. 
Where  the  chest  affection  is  only  secondary,  Pleurisy  is  frequently 
double,  and  much  of  the  value  of  comparison  of  the  two  sides  is  lost. 
Here  the  percussion  and  auscultation  sounds  require  to  be  more  finely 
appreciated ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  special  sounds,  like  the 
fine  pneumonic  crepitation,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  co-existence  of  pneumonia  and  Pleurisy  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  ;  and  when  to  fine  crepitation,  mixed  increasingly  with 
patches  of  bronchial  respiration,  there  succeeds  a  weakening  and  then 
absence  of  breath  and  voice  sounds,  we  have  good  prima  facie  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  latter  disease  has  supervened  upon  the  former. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  generally  serviceable  physical  characteristics 
of  Pleurisy  are  the  combination  of  very  pronounced  percussion  dul- 
ness, absence  of  vocal  fremitus,  loud  bronchial  breathing  limited  to 
the  superior  internal  and  intra-scapular  space,  and  (where  the  pleura 
is  not  yet  full)  tympanic  percussion  and  almost  cavernous  respiration 
just  below  the  clavicle,  with  more  or  less  complete  absence  of  breath- 
ing elsewhere. 

The  diagnosis  of  Pleurisy  from  simple  hydrotlwrax — passive  exuda- 
tion resulting  from  mechanical  obstruction  of  circulation,  or  in  chronic 
blood-poisoning — rests  chiefly  on  two  facts :  the  absence  of  fresh 
febrile  disturbance,  and  the  more  generally  double  effusion  in  the 
latter  affection.  Often  there  is  corroboration  of  these  indications,  in 
hydrothorax,  from  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  droj)sical  efl'usions 
in  other  parts. 
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Pleurisy  is  to  be  distinguislied  from  pulmonary  phthisis  by  the 
histoiy  of  the  attack,  the  absence  of  characteristic  expectoration  and 
emaciation,  the  physical  signs  of  fluid  effusion,  the  family  history, 
&c.  But  as  regards  limited  attacks  of  merely  fibrinous  pleurisy,  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  there  is  phthisis  also,  the 
form  of  pleuritic  attack  being  a  very  common  complication  of  phthisis 
at  all  stages. 

The  presence  of  a  solid  tumour,  occupying  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  pleura,  or  bulging  into  it  from  the  mediastinum,  may  closely 
simulate  most  of  the  physical  signs  of  Pleurisy.  We  must  here 
depend  mainly  upon  a  very  accurate  inquiry  into  the  history  and  the 
"  rational "  symptoms  :  the  absence  of  all  febrile  disturbance  at  the 
commencement  will  assist  our  judgment. 

But  although  I  might  draw  out  to  a  much  greater  length  this 
catalogue  of  the  possible  snares  which  lie  in  wait  for  us  in  the  diagnosis 
of  Pleurisy  from  affections  more  or  less  resembling  it,  I  think  this  un- 
necessary, because  the  means  of  discrimination  are  now  augmented  by 
a  most  potent  test,  the  modern  practice  of  exploratory  puncture.  We 
may  fairly  say  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  small  trocar,  fitted  with 
the  glass  vacuum  syringe,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  a  puncture 
into  a  chest  without  the  least  apprehension  of  damage,  whether  the 
trocar  shall  enter  a  pleuritic  effusion,  a  hepatized  lung,  a  cancer,  or 
even  an  aneurism ;  and  with  the  great  advantage  of  discovering 
whether  there  is  fluid  at  all,  and  if  so  what  the  fluid  is.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  except  under  the  stress  of  urgent  symptoms, 
this  should  not  be  done  while  high  febrile  excitement  is  present,  unless 
there  is  strong  probability  that  fluid  effusion  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  fever. 

Peo  GNOSIS. — The  prognosis  of  primary  Pleurisy  is  very  favourable, 
though  there  is  by  no  means  that  complete  immunity  from  fatal 
consequences  which  was  asserted  by  Laennec  and  Louis.  The  danger 
of  sudden  death  from  orthopnoea  was  shown  by  Trousseau  to  be  a 
serious  one  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases — more  especially  the  latent 
type,  with  insidious  commencement — when  the  effusion  completely 
fills  one  pleural  cavity  ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  this  is  a  real  peril.  For  prognostic  purposes  it  is 
now  pretty  well  understood  that  it  is  not  the  mere  quantity  of  the 
effusion  that  should  most  alarm  us :  the  rule  is  that,  large  effusion 
being  present,  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  severe  dyspno&a 
— orthopnosa — indicates  a  dangerous  want  of  tolerance  by  the  organism, 
and  calls  for  direct  interference. 

The  other  danger  which  must  be  reckoned  with  is  where  a  primary 
pleuritic  effusion  has  remained  stationary  in  the  chest  without  any 
tendency  towards  absorption  for  a  considerable  period,  and  sio-ns  of 
its  conversion  to  pus,  with  attendant  severe  hectic  fever,  increasing 
emaciation,  and  general  prostration  of  vital  power,  show  themselves 
Here,  the  least  of  dangers  is  that  involved  in  protracted  suppuration  • 
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far  more  formidable  is  the  risk,  now  well  established,  of  an  infective 
absorption  leading  to  tuberculosis. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  both  the  chance  of  suffocation  from 
mechanical  pressure,  and  the  risk  of  secondary  tubercular  processes, 
are  indefinitely  diminished  by  the  modern  practice  of  prompt  para- 
centesis. It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  experience  of  the  next 
twenty  years  will  not  enable  us  to  ensure  an  absolute  immunity  from 
fatal  results  of  either  of  these  complications. 

Very  different  is  the  prognosis  in  secondary  pleurisies  :  though  even 
here  we  may  reckon  on  a  considerable  percentage  of  recoveries.  Most 
fatal  of  all  is  the  Pleurisy  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  pysemic  (e.g., 
puerperal)  infection  ;  here,  death  is  the  rule,  recovery  a  rare  exception, 
A  considerably  smaller  mortality,  but  still  a  very  high  one,  attends  the 
cases  which  supervene  on  scarlatinal  albuminuria ;  and  a  somewhat 
similar  ratio  of  deaths,  though  scarcely  so  high,  attends  all  pleurisies 
secondary  to  the  acute  general  fevers.  But  the  fact  is  that  every  case 
of  Pleurisy  supervening  on  a  constitutional  fever  has  its  individual 
prognosis,  depending  on  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  amount  of  vital 
resistance  which  the  original  disease  has  spared.  &c.  ;  and  we  are 
driven  here  to  a  minute  observation  of  particular  symptoms.  It  is 
here  that  thermometry  plays  an  invaluable  part.  The  following  con- 
clusions of  Wunderlich,  respecting  temperature  in  serous  inflammations 
generally,  apply,  according  to  my  experience,  with  admirable  correct- 
ness to  pleurisies  secondary  to  fevers  :  ^  "  Subnormal  temperatures  are 
always  highly  suspicious ;  death  often  occurs  either  shortly  after  their 
first  appearance,  or  when  they  have  persisted  for  some  time,  or  have 
alternated  with  normal  and  excessive  temperatures.  Temperatures  of 
considerable,  especially  of  increasing  height,  though  not  necessarily  in  t 
themselves  of  bad  omen,  yet  add  something  to  the  dangerous  momenta. 
If  the  temperature  falls  again,  the  danger  is  not  past,  yet  it  is  less  i 
threatening  than  if  the  heat  had  been  maintained.  Besides  the  height 
of  the  febrile  temperature,  its  constancy,  and  the  absence  of  remissions, 
especially  heighten  the  peril ;  more  particularly  the  long  continuance 
of  a  high  temperature,  even  if  it  alternate  with  considerable  morning 
remissions.    In  the  first  case  the  disease  is  dangerous,  in  the  latter 

complete  recovery  is  at  least  doubtful  Very  considerable  and 

irregular  fluctuations  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperatures 
(resembling  those  of  pyaemia)  occur,  especially  in  endocarditis  ;  occa- 
sionally also  in  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  and  peritonitis  ;  they  are  always 
extremely  dangerous,  and  a  fatal  result  is  very  probable." 

To  this  element  of  prognosis  let  me  add  examination  of  the  pulse 
with  the  sphygmograph,  of  the  vahie  of  which  I  can  hardly  speak  too 
strongly.    The  subject  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  discussing 
here ;  but  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  written  elsewhere 
respecting  the  favourable  and  the  unfavourable  pyrexial  pulse-forms,  „ 

'  Wuiiderliuh,  op.  cit.  p.  375.  . 
2  Lccturos  on  Acute  Discasos,  delivered  before  the  Royal  CoIle{,'e  of  Fliysiriaiis. 
(Lancet,  1867,  vol.  ii. )  Iji 
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aud  shall  merely  say  that  subsequent  experience  has  strengthened  my 
convictions  already  expressed.  I  believe  that  in  the  dangerous 
secondary  pleurisies  the  combined  use  of  thermometer  and  sphygmo- 
gi-aph  is  more  valuable  for  prognostic  purposes  than  all  other  modes  of 
observation  put  together. 

As  regards  the  prognosis  of  Pleurisy  secondary  to  pneumonia,  it  may 
be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  amount  of  danger  depends,  entirely 
on  the  moment  at  which  the  Pleui^isy  supervenes.  If  the  system  has 
been  severely  tried,  the  chances  are  bad :  thus,  Eilliet  and  Barthez 
reckoned  eight  deaths  out  of  ten  such  cases. 

Of  Pleurisy  secondary  to  phthisical  lung-disease,  as  abeady  said,  the 
prognosis  is  usually  very  favourable,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate :  but 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  any  fresh  pleuritic  process  may  be  the 
starting-point  for  a  true  tubercular  infection.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subjects  of  tubercle  who  (not  a  very  common  case)  develop  exten- 
sive Pleurisy  with  liquid  effusion,  nearly  always  die. 

Be  it  said,  however,  that  the  increasing  tendency  to  paracentesis^ 
even  in  secondary  pleurisies,  will  not  improbably  result  in  a  greatly 
decreased  mortality,  even  from  the  most  formidable  varieties  of  the 
disease.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rate  too  highly  the  significance  of 
such  a  case  as  tliat  of  Kussmaul,  hereafter  to  be  cited  (vide  Treatment). 

There  is  one  variety  of  secondary  Pleurisy  of  which  I  must  say  a 
few  words  here,  because  it  is  scarcely  discusned  in  the  text-books,  viz. 
Alcoholic  Pleurisy,  Except  in  the  advanced  stages  of  chronic  alco- 
holism, supervening  Pleurisy  is  rarely  of  bad  prognosis :  nearly  always  it 
leads  only  to  a  certain  amount  of  fibrinous  exudation  and  proliferation 
of  connective  tissue.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stage  of  drink-  degeneration 
that  a  fatal  form  of  empyema  is  apt  to  develop  itself :  I  have  seen  only 
one  such  case  purely  traceable  to  the  results  of  drink  alone,  but  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the  fatal  result  is, 
perhaps,  equally  due  to  this  influence  and  to  blood-poisoning  from 
renal  disease. 


Treatment.— The  treatment  of  Pleurisy  is  naturally  divided  into 
that  of  the  primary  and  that  of  the  secondary  forms. 

Primary  Pleurisy,  of  a  well-marked  type,  is  perhaps  as  little  the  fit 
subject  of  treatment  by  drugs  or  other  artificial  means,  in  its  acute 
stages,  as  any  disease  that  could  be  named,  or  rather,  the  drugs  needed 
are  very  few,  and  are  aU  of  the  stimulant-narcotic  class.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  patients,  indeed,  the  only  drug  which  is  of  considerable 
value  is  opium  in  one  or  other  form,  until  the  febrile  period  has  passed 
over,  when  preparations  of  iron  sometimes  become  very  useful.  I  do 
not  make  this  statement  without  having  carefully  watched  and  con- 
sidered the  effects  of  a  number  of  internal  remedies  which  are  still 
used  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  indeed  considered  essential,  by  various 
physicians  of  good  repute. 

To  take,  first,  the  case  of  primary  simple  fibrinogeuic  pleurisy  one 
may  at  once  decide  against  all  heroic  remetUes,  <3ince  evidence  abounds 
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on  all  sides  to  show  that  the  disease  is  a  perfectly  harmless  one,  unless 
the  patient  has  strong  tendencies  to  constitutional  disease,  and  that  it 
tends  always  to  recovery.  In  fact,  one  has  no  need  to  adopt  any 
treatment  whatever  beyond  keeping  the  patient  in  one  room,  free  from 
draughts,  and  in  the  posture  which  he  finds  easiest  to  him ;  feeding 
him  steadily  with  nutritious  food  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  the 
degree  of  fever  and  digestive  derangement  that  may  happen  to  be 
present:  forbidding  unnecessary  movements  and  talking:  applying  hot 
poultices  to  the  side,  and  administering  an  occasional  hypodermic 
injection  of  ^  or  ^  grain  morphia  to  keep  the  pain  in  check.  Acetate 
of  ammonia,  in  doses  just  short  of  those  which  produce  decided 
sweating,  will  sometimes  greatly  relieve  the  pain  and  distress  even 
without  the  aid  of  opium,  and  is  at  all  times  a  harmless,  even  if  an 
unnecessary  medicament.  Eecently,  the  acetate  of  methylamine  (a  base 
which  exists  in  roasted  coffee,  owing  to  the  transformation  by  heat  of 
a  part  of  the  coffeine)  has  been  proposed,  and  apparently  used  with 
good  effect,  by  Professor  Behier  of  Paris.-^  There  is  usually  no  necessity 
for  alcohol,  and  it  had  better  be  avoided.  After  from  six  to  seven  days 
in  bed,  the  patient  will  probably  be  well  able  to  sit  up,  and  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  forbid  to  him  is  movement.  He  should  sit  perfectly 
still.  If  any  anaemia  remains,  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  in  twenty- 
minim  doses  thrice  daily,  is  advisable  as  a  tonic  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  few  days  ought  to  see  the  patient  completely  fit  to  resume 
his  ordinary  work. 

Iri'  Pleurisy  evidently  of  considerable  extent,  and  with  a  notable 
amount  of  serous  effusion,  the  ideal  of  treatment  should  be  stiU,  as 
much  as  may  be,  that  given  above.    It  is  now  very  decidedly  proved 
that  the  old  heroic  methods  of  attacking  severe  Pleurisy  ought  to  be 
abandoned.     In  the  first  place,  as  to  general  blood-letting,  I  have 
witnessed  enough  of  this  treatment  to  be  sure  of  two  things :  firstly^ 
that  the  older  physicians  were  perfectly  right  in  the  statement  that  it 
usually  relieves  pain  with  great  promptitude ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
relief  thus  given  is  not  in  the  least  degree  superior  to  that  afforded  by 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  except  that  it  operates  more  quickly, 
perhaps  by  some  five  minutes,  than  the  latter.  As  to  bleeding  checking 
the  tendency  to  effusion,  that  is  to  me  quite  incredible.  No  such  effect 
has  been  witnessed  in  either  of  the  five  cases  of  phlebotomy  for  acute  i 
pleurisy  that  I  have  watched  at  various  times;  and  I  observe  that  Dr. 
Aitken,2  while  still  adhering  to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  recommends  us  \ 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  effusion  may  go  on  increasing  5 
after  the  bleeding,  and  the  patient  also  may  feel  very  depressed.    It  is  ^ 
true,  he  says,  that  after  a  certain  time  absorption  will  set  in,  and  tliat  1, 
it  will  then  go  on  more  rapidly  and  well  than  if  the  patient  had  not  [ 
been  bled.    I  cannot  at  all  imagine  on  what  evidence  this  last  opinion  1 
is  based;  certainly  it  utterly  conflicts  with  the  facts  of  my  own  ( 

1  See  a  paper  in  the  Practitioner,  October  1868,  "  On  Tonic  Medication  and  ou  Acetate 
of  Methylamine:  a  new  Tonic  Remedy."    By  MM.  Behier  and  rersonnc.^ 

2  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine,  3rd  edition,  vol.  ii.,  article  "Pleuritis." 
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experience ;  and  though  I  have  personally  seen  little  of  the  actual 
treatment  of  Pleurisy  by  bleeding,  I  have  examined  a  pretty  large 
number  of  persons  whose  past  history  included  one  or  more  pleuritic 
attacks  which  had  been  so  treated.  The  accounts  given  by  such 
persons  show  a  melancholy  uniformity :  long  weeks  and  months  of 
suffering  from  the  presence  of  effusion  in  the  chest,  occasionally  leading 
(through  empyema)  directly  into  active  and  rapidly  fatal  tuberculosis, 
nearly  always  slow  and  imperfect  recovery,  with  diminished  vital 
energy,  and  especial  weakness  of  the  chest,  and  only  in  the  rarest 
cases  a  tolerably  prompt  and  complete  recovery.  The  homceopathists 
have  made  their  fortunes  in  no  small  degree  by  their  "  treatment "  of 
Pleurisy,  which  has  had  the  one  sole  merit  of  being  purely  negative, 
and  avoiding  all  destructive  agencies. 

A  much  better  case,  no  doubt,  might  be  made  out  on  behalf  of 
local  blood-letting.  Cupping  ought  never  to  be  mentioned,  being 
actually  barbarous  in  the  suffering  it  inflicts  on  a  pleuritic  patient. 
But  leeches  unquestionably  do  relieve  pain  very  often  in  a  speedy  and 
effectual  manner,  and  I  only  know  of  one  objection  to  their  use,  viz. 
that  morphia  will  relieve  the  pain  with  even  greater  certainty.  During 
five  years  of  dispensary  practice  I  determinedly  abstained  from  the  use 
of  leeches  in  Pleurisy,  and  found  morphia,  even  given  by  the  mouth,  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  substitute.  But  since  the  use  of  the  hypodermic 
syringe  has  become  more  common  the  advantages  of  morphia  are 
far  more  manifest ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  personally,  that  leeches  are 
now  unnecessary.  The  first  act  of  the  physician  in  treating  a  pleu- 
ritic patient  in  the  agony  of  the  early  acute  stage,  should  be  to  inject 
^  or  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  (for  an  adult)  under  the  skin,^  and 
to  envelop  the  painful  side  in  a  hot  poultice.  For  a  child  under  2 
years,  or  ^  grain  is  enough.  Such  doses  as  these  may  be  repeated 
every  four  hours,  if  necessary ;  but  in  fact  it  is  seldom  that  more  than 
two  or  three  doses  are  needed  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and 
afterwards  one  dose  in  each  twenty-four  hours  is  generally  enough. 

I  would  insist  strongly  on  the  advantages,  indirect  as  well  as  direct, 
of  subcutaneous  over  gastric  administration  of  opiates  ;  in  a  direct 
way,  the  former  is  superior  as  acting  much  more  rapidly ;  in  an  in- 
direct way,  because  it  so  much  less  disturbs  the  functions  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Of  the  treatment  by  mercury  I  can  express  only  the  most  unquali- 
fied disapproval.  I  have  watched  many  cases  of  Pleurisy  in  which, 
according  to  the  rule  formerly  acknowledged,  mercury  was  given, 
either  to  complete  or  partial  salivation,  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  effusion 
became  unequivocal,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  these  cases,  even  when 
they  were  not  further  complicated  by  the  depressing  influence  of 
blood-letting,  contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  the  results  of  a 
treatment  which  entirely  abjures  mercury  for  any  purpose  except 
that  of  an  occasional  purgative.    I  am  glad  to  cite,  on  this  point, 

]  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Hunter,  that  there  is  no  need  to  inject  locally  :  the  arm  docs 
quite  well  for  the  purjiose. 
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the  late  Dr.  llillicr,  who  says  (in  his  Monograph  on  Children's 
Diseases)  that  from  experience  he  had  been  led  to  abandon  mercurial 
treatment  for  l*leurisy;^  and  I  believe  that,  whatever  some  of  the 
class-books  may  still  say,  mercury  is  practically  given  up  by  the  best 
physicians  in  this  country,  not  only  in  children's  pleurisy,  but  in  that 
of  adults.  It  seems  the  general  opinion  among  those  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  that  the  absorptive  action  with  which  mercury  used 
to  be  universally  credited  is  more  than  doubtful  in  the  case  of 
pleuritic  effusions,  whether  fibrinous  or  serous.  And  certainly,  if  it 
fails  to  do  good,  mercury  may  do  very  sensible  harm.  I  have  seen 
cases  in  which  it  apparently  produced  the  most  decided  anaemia — at 
least  there  was  scarcely  any  other  possible  cause  for  the  latter  con- 
dition— which  set  in  rapidly  after  the  first  occurrence  of  ptyalism.^ 

The  treatment  by  so-called  "  counter-irritants,"  as  pursued  by  many 
physicians,  is  no  less  repugnant  to  me  than  is  that  by  mercury  or 
bleeding.  Let  me  make  two  admissions.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere 
application  of  a  mild  mustard  plaster,  or,  still  better,  of  a  hot  poultice, 
or  epithem,  undoubtedly  may  give  some  ease  ;  perhaps  even  arrest 
incipient  inflammation ;  and  the  use  of  small  fiying  blisters,  in  the 
limited  attacks  of  Pleurisy  which  are  so  common  in  phthisis,  un- 
doubtedly appears  to  give  relief  in  many  cases.  But  the  use  of  large 
blisters,  especially  if  kept  open,  appears  to  me  both  useless  and  often 
prejudicial.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  at  length  else- 
where ;  ^  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  adhere  to  my  opinion  already  stated, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  previously  announced  by  many  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  practical  medicine  in  the  present  century. 

The  practice  of  painting  the  chest-wall  with  iodine,  though  not 
open  to  the  same  positive  objections  as  apply  to  blistering,  has  never, 
in  my  experience,  yielded  any  very  positive  results.  It  is,  I  believe, 
very  inferior  in  utility  to  the  application  of  the  simple  adhesive  or 
the  Burgundy  pitch-plaster,  to  afford  mechanical  support ;  this  really 
does  sometimes  appear  to  favour  absorption  of  the  fluid,  and  it  usually 
gives  much  comfort. 

The  employment  of  diuretics  to  promote  absorption  is  another 
point  on  which  I  find  myself  at  issue  with  the  opinions  of  many.  The 

^  See  also  Meigs  and  Pepper  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

2  I  cannot  help  making  a  digression  here  on  the  subject  of  the  snpposetl  absorptive 
action  of  mercury  on  inflammatory  lymph.  So  repeatedly  have  I  seen  attempts  made, 
without  one  particle  of  success,  to  induce  the  absorption  of  pleuritic,  peritonitic,  and 
pericarditic  lymph  by  means  of  this  drag,  that  I  have  seriously  reflected  on  what 
could  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  old  unreasoning  confidence  in  its  power  to  act  id 
this  way.  After  the  best  inquiry  possible  to  me,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  only 
groundwork  was  the  assumption  of  a  necessary  analogy  between  lymph  effused  in  the  iris 
and  that  effused  elsewhere.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  special  relations  (unintelligible, 
no  doubt)  of  mercury  to  syphilitic  products,  it  is  certain  that  mercury  possesses  a  stronK 
physiological  predilection  for  the  whole  territory  innervated  by  the  trigeminal  nerve  ;  and 
I  believs  that  there  is  something  quite  peculiar  in  its  action  on  the  nutrition  of  the  ey_^ 
the  mouth,  the  nose,  and  the  face,  and  on  the  pathological  products  of  inflammation  in 
these  parts. 

3  "  On  the  Popular  Idea  of  Counter-irritation,"  Lancet,  Feb.  26,  1869  ;  "The  Theory 
of  Counter-irritation,"  PractitioTier,  April  1870. 
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only  drug  which  has  appeared  to  me,  in  some  cases,  directly  to  pro- 
mote absorption  by  means  of  increased  diuresis,  is  iodide  of  potassium, 
in  quantities  amounting  to  from  6  to  18  grains  daily,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient.  I  think  it  is  worth  trial  for  two  or  three  days 
(along  with  the  external  use  of  iodine)  when  effusion  comes  to  a 
standstill. 

The  medicine,  however,  which  stands  quite  alone  in  its  power  to 
promote  the  process  of  absorption  is  iron — best  given  in  the  form  of 
the  muriated  tincture  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  marked  ansemia 
it  should  be  exclusively  employed  from  the  moment  when  the  neces- 
sity for  administering  opium  ceases. 

As  regards  purgative  medicines,  the  utmost  that  I  can  recommend 
is  that,  if  necessary,  such  mild  medicines  may  be  used  as  may  suffice 
to  prevent  actual  loading  of  the  bowels,  which,  especially  in  the  case 
of  children,^  might  seriously  increase  the  mechanical  distress  in  the 
chest.  Actual  purgation  is  always  mischievous  in  Pleurisy,  although 
it  is  sometimes  very  useful  in  hydro-thorax. 

The  use  of  alcohol  is  a  matter  requiring  much  care  and  judg- 
ment. In  primary  acute  pleurisy  it  is  usually  best  dispensed  with, 
unless  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  other  nourishment ;  in  this 
respect  Pleurisy  differs  much  from  pneumonia.  But  in  secondary 
pleurisies  stimulants  will  often  be  needed,  and  here  the  amount  of 
the  dose  must  be  ruled,  not  by  any  routine,  but  according  to  those 
indications  of  the  pulse,  the  temperature,  and  the  urine,  which  I 
have  fully  described  in  my  lectures  on  Acute  Diseases  at  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians,^  and  elsewhere.^ 

^  As_  regards  all  other  matters  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  pleuri- 
sies, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  leave  them  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  authors  who  describe  in  this  "  System  of  Medicine"  the 
various  diseases  of  which  Pleurisy  is  apt  to  be  a  complication. 

One  word  must  be  said  about  a  mode  of  treatment  for  Pleurisy 
which  I  confess  that  I  have  never  attempted :  I  mean  the  employ- 
ment, so  common  on  the  Continent,  of  cold  to  the  chest,  and  the  use 
of  cool  baths.  I  desire  to  pronounce  no  judgment  whatever  on  the 
matter ;  but  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  system  should  study 
the  remarkable  statements  of  Niemeyer,^  a  very  trustworthy  witness, 
as  to  the  effects  of  ice-cold  applications  to  the  chest. 

Paracentesis  Thoracis. — A  new  era  has  been  inaugurated  in  the 
treatment  of  Pleurisy  by  the  development  which  the  operation  of 
tapping  the  chest  has  received  within  the  last  few  years.  There  is 
practically  no  use  in  going  back  further  into  the  history  of  the 
operation  than  about  thirty  years ;  previously  to  this  there  was  no 
real  certainty  or  agreement  as  to  its  use  except  as  a  last  resort.  It 
was  Trousseau  who  first  had  the  acuteness  and  courage  to  lay  down 

^  Ziemssen  (op.  cit.)  particularly  points  this  out. 
^  Lancet,  vol.  ii.,  1867. 

3  Practitioner,  "  Wines  in  Acute  Disease,"  August  1870 
*  Handbuch  der  Speciellen  Pathologic  u.  Therapie,  vol  i 
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the  proposition  that  in  extensive  effusions,  whether  of  serum  or  pus, 
we  ought  not  to  wait  till  death  is  imminent,  but  operate  with  the 
view  of  warding  off  the  dangerous  attacks  of  orthopnoea  which,  as  he 
proves  by  a  series  of  remarkable  cases,  may  unexpectedly  seize  the 
patient,  and  carry  him  off  with  great  rapidity.  Trousseau,  however, 
encountered  great  opposition,  both  in  his  own  country  and  elsewhere', 
and  although  some  of  his  brilliant  results  undoubtedly  startled  the 
medical  world,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  operation  would  not 
have  been  relegated,  after  his  death,  to  its  former  limited  sphere,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  a  very  able  and  clear-sighted 
American  physician.  Dr.  Bowditch.^  This  gentleman  had  long  felt  the 
futility  and  the  culpable  inefficiency  of  treatment  which  allowed 
patients  to  suffer  the  misery  and  danger  involved  in  the  retention  for 
months  together  of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
invention,  by  Dr.  Morill  Wyman,  of  his  excellent  suction  instrument, 
that  Dr.  Bowditch  saw  his  way  to  the  safe  and  effective  performance 
of  paracentesis  on  the  large  scale.  From  that  date  (1850)  till  the 
present  time  Dr.  Bowditch  has  performed  the  operation  250  times,  in 
154  persons,  without  once  seeing  any  evil,  or  even  any  very  distressing 
symptoms  resulting  from  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  saved  a 
large  number  of  lives  that  must  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed. 
"  Surely,"  as  the  author  remarks,  "  this  amount  of  experience  by  any 
one  deserves  the  attention  of  the  profession."  To  this  I  warmly 
assent,  and  must  add  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  opposition  to 
Dr.  Bowditch's  views  by  men  who  have  fairly  tried  his  practice,  but 
only  by  theorists  who  are  afraid  of  its  imaginary  results. 

Formerly  paracentesis  was  supposed  to  have  two  functions  only  in 
Pleurisy  :  that  of  averting  suffocation  which  was  actually  impending, 
and  that  of  letting  out  collections  which  were  pretty  certainly  con- 
jectured to  consist  of  pus.  But  against  these  advantages  were  to  be 
set,  it  was  thought,  the  fact  that  the  fluid  would  inevitably  re-form, 
and  re-form  ad  infinitum,  and  after  very  few  tappings  would  become 
purulent  (even  if  air  could  be  excluded  from  the  pleura,  which  was 
held  almost  impossible),  thus  surely  undermining  the  patient's  con- 
stitution. But  the  great  and  dreadful  danger  was  that  of  admitting 
air  into  the  pleural  cavity  ;  that,  it  was  said,  inevitably  led,  not  merely 
to  a  continuance  or  aggravation  of  the  purulent  formation,  but  also 
to  the  putrescence  of  the  pus,  and  the  rapid  depression  of  the  vital 
powers  under  the  combined  influences  of  profuse  suppuration,  the 
absorption  of  noxious  gases,  and  often  the  absorption  of  matter  capable 
of  inducing  pytemia.  Tapping  was  therefore  held  to  be  inapplicable 
to  the  treatment  of  a  merely  serous  effusion  which  did  not  imme- 
diately threaten  life  from  mechanical  pressure.  This  feeling  prevailed 
the  more  strongly  because  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  medicine 
of  the  present  century  had  declared  that  primary  Pleurisy,  with  proper 

^  Dr.  Bowditch's  original  papers  are  in  American  Jonrn.  of  Med.  Science,  April 
J852;  American  Med.  Moutlily,  Jannary  1863 ;  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  May 
1857.    See  also  his  iinal  paper  hefora  New  York  Academy,  1870. 
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medicinal  treatment,  should  never  be  fatal ;  while  in  secondary  pleu- 
risies it  was  felt  that  an  element  of  uncertainty  underlies  the  whole 
prognosis,  which  disinclines  the  physician  for  doubtful,  and  possibly 
dangerous,  modes  of  treatment. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  whole  feeling  about  the  dangerous- 
ness  of  paracentesis  rested  upon  the  use  of  clumsy  and  imperfect 
means  of  operation,  and  on  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  evil  effects 
of  admitting  a  small  quantity  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  it  is  quite  possible 
so  to  operate  as  to  ensure  that  no  damage  will  be  done  to  viscera,  and 
that  no  more  than  a  trifling  quantity  of  air  will  be  admitted  to  the 
pleura.    And  upon  the  second  point  we  may  certainly  now  assure 
ourselves  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  serious  mischief  from  the 
admission  of  a  limited  quantity  of  air  if  the  opening  made  in  the 
operation  be  afterwards  properly  closed.    It  is  even  unnecessary,  as 
Dr.  Bowditch's  large  experience  has  shown,  to  make  the  opening  val- 
vular.   But  the  most  important  advance  that  has  been  made  is  the 
invention  of  apparatus  which  allows  of  the  operation  being  made 
either  simply  exploratory,  or  carried  on  at  once  to  evacuation  of  the 
fluid.    With  the  instrument  either  of  Bowditch  or  of  Dieulafoy  ^  we 
introduce  a  very  small  trocar  and  cannula  guarded  with  a  tap,  and  by 
attaching  a  suction  syringe  and  opening  the  tap,  we  withdraw  a  small 
amount  of  fluid,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  can  identify :  if  we 
elect  to  continue  the  evacuation,  we  can  do  so  with  the  aid  of  the 
syringe ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  fluid  can  be  obtained,  the  guard- 
tap- has  prevented  the  entrance  of  air,  and  we  can  withdraw  the  cannula 
and  close  the  wound  without  having  done  the  least  mischief.    By  the 
use  of  the  smaU  cannula  we  are  able  to  operate  without  risk,  because, 
in  the  case  of  an  entirely  mistaken  diagnosis,  we  should  have  done 
no  damage,  even  though  we  had  perforated  a  consolidated  lung,  a 
soHd  tumour,  or  an  intercostal  artery.    The  suction  power  of  the 
vacuum-syringe  will  enable  even  thick  fluid,  such  as  somewhat  con- 
centrated pus,  to  be  withdrawn  through  the  smaller-sized  cannulse; 
but  the  puncture  is  such  a  trifle  that,  in  case  of  our  desiderating  a 
larger  tube,  the  smaller,  one  can  be  withdrawn,  the  finger  being 
pressed  on  the  spot  as  it  emerges,  and  the  more  capacious  cannula 
introduced  at  the  same  place. 

The  site  of  puncture  should  be  selected  in  ordinary  cases  accordincr 
to  Bowditch's  rules  :— Find  the  inferior  limit  of  the  sound  lung  behind, 
and  tap  two  inches  higher  than  this  on  the  pleuritic  side;  al;  a  point 
in  a  line  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
Push  in  the  intercostal  space  here  with  the  point  of  the  finger  and 
plunge  the  trocar  quickly  in  at  the  depressed  part;  be  sure  to 
puncture  rapidly  and  to  a  sufficient  depth,  or  you  may  be  balked 
by  the  false  membranes  occluding  the  cannula. 

1  It  is  right  to  say  that  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith  claims,  with  apparent  reason,  to  have 
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It  will  sometimes  happen  that  with  the  greatest  care  and  troiihle 
we  are  unable  to  get  a  flow  of  fluid  at  the  point  where  we  first 
puncture ;  it  is  then  our  duty  to  try  elsewhere,  for  our  failure  may 
he  owing  to  unusual  thickness  of  the  false  membranes  in  the 
lowest  inch  or  ■  two  of  the  pleural  cavity.  We  thereupon  repeat  the 
puncture  a  little  higher  up,  and  further  towards  the  axillary  line ;  ^ 
and  here  we  perhaps  find  fluid :  at  any  rate,  no  harm  has  been  done 
by  the  two  punctures. 

The  circumstances  under  which  paracentesis  ought  to  be  performed 
for  Pleurisy  are  the  following : — 

1.  In  all  cases  of  Pleurisy,  at  whatever  date,  where  the  fluid  is  so 
copious  as  to  fill  one  pleura,  and  begins  to  compress  the  lung  of  the 
other  side  ;  for  in  all  such  cases  there  is  the  possibility  of  sudden  and 
fatal  orthopnoea. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  double  Pleurisy  when  the  total  fluid  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a  space  equal  to  half  the  united  dimensions  of  the  two 
pleural  cavities. 

.  3.  In  all  cases  where,  the  effusion  being  large,  there  have  been  one 
or  more  Jits  of  orthopnoea. 

4,  In  all  cases  where  the  contained  fluid  can  be  suspected  to  be 
pus,  an  exploratory  puncture  must  be  made ;  if  purulent,  the  fluid  I 
must  be  let  out. 

5.  In  all  cases  where  a  pleuritic  effusion  occupying  as  much  as  half 
of  one  pleural  cavity  has  existed  so  long  as  one  month,  and  shows  no 
sign  of  progressive  absorption. 

'The  limits  of  the  operation  form  an  important  question.  Formerly 
one  great  error  seems  to  have  been,  that  operators  were  often  too 
anxious  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  fluid ;  in  this  way  they  often  pro- 
tracted the  operation  to  a  mischievous  extent,  and  gave  abundant  I 
opportunity  for  that  very  entrance  of  air  to  the  pleura  which_  was 
theoretically  so  much  to  be  dreaded.     Among  the  latest  writers, 
Bowditch  and  Murchison^  have  most  authoritatively  shown  that  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  useful  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  fluid,  and  tliat 
the  removal  of  just  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  sub- 
stantially the  mechanical  distress,  will  in  most  cases  give  the  necessary 
spur  to  the  natural  process  of  absorption  by  means  of  which  the  rest  j 
of  the  fluid  will  be  taken  up.    One  rule  seems  absolute :  the  with-  ., 
drawal  of  fluid  must  be  arrested  the  moment  that  the  patieiit  begins  .j 
to  complain  of  constricting  pain  in  the  chest  or  epigastrium.    Even  in 
the  case  of  purulent  effusion  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  absoi"j:>tion 
often  takes  place,  though  unquestionably  there  is  here  a  danger  that 
concrete  cheesy  matter  may  be  left  unabsorbed,  and  under  unfavour-  ^ 
able  circumstances  may  become  the  starting-point  of  tubercular  •  j, 

infection.  .  .  ij 

The  case  of  Pleurisy  in  cJiildren,  as  regards  paracentesis,  requn-es 
special  consideration.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  young  subjects  i  J 

^  Bowaitch,  last  pamphlet,  1870. 
Lancet,  1876,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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there  are  pliysical  and  vital  reasons  which  might  lead  one  to  hope 
more  strongly  for  complete  recovery  by  natural  means  than  we  could 
do  in  the  case  of  adults.    The  softness  of  the  lymph  exuded  is  pro- 
portionably  gTcater  than  in  later  life,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare  to 
find  adhesions  so  strong  as  to  bind  the  lung  down  with  a  firmness 
which  renders  subsequent  expansion  impossible;  and,  unquestion- 
ably, the  vital  activity  of  the  processes  of  absorption  is  greatest  in 
early  life.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency 
of  effused  serum  to  take  on  a  purulent  character  in  children  than  in 
adults  ;  and  the  dangers  of  a  long-retained  purulent  effusion  are  now 
seen  to  be  much  more  formidable  in  presence  of  recent  investigations 
as  to  the  artificial  generation  of  tuberculosis  than  they  formerly 
appeared.    This  latter  view  of  the  case  has  been  painfully  impressed 
on  my  mind  by  a  succession  of  cases,  three  in  number,  in  all  of  which 
empyema  has  preceded  and  apparently  caused  tuberculosis  in  children 
who  were,  individually,  remarkably  well  formed  and  robust.  Two  of  the 
patieiits  belonged  to  families  in  which  there  was  a  taint  of  phthisis, 
the  other  to  a  family  perfectly  free,  for  at  least  two  generations,  from 
any  such  disease.    And  seeing  that  there  is  in  children  a  greater 
possibility  of  rapid  re-expansion  of  the  lung  (both  on  account  of  the 
vigour  of  their  respiratory  efforts  and  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
fibrinous  adhesions),  we  may  the  more  reasonably  hope  that  the 
removal  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  liquid  will  be  followed 
by  a  favourable  turn  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.    I  regard  as  a 
typical  instance  of  judicious  and  successful  treatment  the  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  Murchison  (Lancet,  loc.  cit.),  in  which  a  boy  of 
seven  years  was  tapped  on  the  twelfth  day  from  the  initial  shiver- 
ing and  attack  of  pain,  and  twenty-four  ounces  of  clear  serum  were 
withdrawn.    Only  two  days  were  spent  in  therapeutic  experiments 
after  his  admission  into  the  hospital;   and  as  these  were  without 
effect,  and  the  effusion  was  large,  displacing  the  heart  and  causino- 
some  (though  not  great)  dyspnoea  and  weakness  of  pulse,  the  opera"^ 
tion  was  done.    Only  part  of  the  fluid  was  withdrawn,  and,  not- 
withstanding precautions,  some  air  entered  ;  but  the  case  did  perfectly 
well,  and  in  one  month  more  recovery  was  substantially  complete. 
The  only  thing  lacking  in  this  case,  according  to  my  thinking,  is,  that 
the  vacuum  instrument  of  Bowditch  or  of  Dieulafoy  (Protheroe  Smith) 
should  have  been  employed;  the  discharge-pipe  terminating  in  an 
india-rubber  tube  which  dipped  under  water  (ex  ahundante  cauteld). 

The  following  statistics  of  the  operation  on  children,  as  gathered 
from  the  hospital  service  of  M.  Barthez,  are  reported  by  Verliaci 
Thoracentesis  was  performed  on  nineteen  patients  Simple  acute 
Pleurisy,  two  cases  ;  simple  puncture,  cure  of  both  without  reproduc- 
tion of  the  liquid.  2.  Serous  tubercular  Pleurisy,  two  cases  ;  simple 
puncture,  one  cure  without  reproduction  of  the  liquid,  one  death  from 
convulsions  six  days  after  the  operation.  (It  is  not  likely  that  the 
latter  caused  the  fatal  attack.)    3.  Pleurisy  symptomatic  of  lieart- 

^  Op.  cit.  II,  107. 
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disease  and  vascular  compression,  one  case  ;  cure  of  Pleurisy  after  six 
punctures.  4.  Pleurisy  with  purulent  effusion,  twelve  cases ;  five 
cures,  seven  deaths. 

Let  me  add  to  this  the  statistics  collected  by  M.  Guinier^  of  Mont- 
pellier,  of  31  cases  of  children  tapped  by  himself  and  others.  Tlie 
patients  were  of  all  ages  up  to  14 ;  as  many  as  16  were  in  their  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  year.  In  one  case  the  operation  cured  a  large  sero- 
purulent  effusion  in  a  sucking  child  twelve  months  old.  There  were  six 
times  as  many  successes  as  failures,  and  the  mortality  was  not  in  the 
ratio  of  the  age.  The  operation  itself  never  seemed  to  do  any  harm ; 
in  every  case  much  immediate  relief  was  obtained,  and  in  the  few 
fatal  cases  the  operation  never  seemed  to  accelerate,  but  rather  to 
retard  the  advent  of  death. 

I  must  cite,  also,  the  valuable  authority  of  Hillier  for  operation  in 
Pleurisy  iii  children  ;  if  done  early,  he  says,  it  is  not  dangerous.^ 

Among  other  highly  respected  names,  may  be  quoted  Dr.  Gairdner, 
of  Glasgow,"^  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,*  and  Dr.  Fraser,^  who  have  had 
the  courage  to  follow  out  the  more  extended  application  of  thora- 
centesis which  Dr.  Bowditch  has  inaugurated.  Personally  I  have 
been  so  far  unfortunate  that  I  have  scarcely  had  any  opportunities 
for  employing  the  improved  vacuum  instruments  since  I  became 
acquainted  with  them  :  although  I  have  witnessed  their  results  in  the 
hands  of  others.  But  I  was  a  believer  in  the  need  for  more  extended 
use  of  the  operation  long  before  I  chanced  to  hear  of  Bowditch's  dis- 
covery:  and  in  two  cases,  as  far  back  as  1862  and  1863,  I  tapped 
with  the  distinct  intention  of  withdrawing  a  part,  only,  of  a  serous 
effusion  (of  four  and  six  weeks'  date  respectively),  and  employed  no 
other  precaution  than  that  of  making  the  opening  valvular.  I  did 
not  conduct  the  liquid  under  water,  but  merely  guarded  the  orifice  ot 
the  cannula  with  the  thumb  the  moment  the  stream  showed  signs  ol 
interruption,  took  much  pains  in  withdrawing  the  cannula  without 
unnecessary  admission  of  air,  and  immediately  well  closed  the  external 
wound.  No  doubt  some  air  entered,  but  no  harm  was  done;  both, 
patients  steadily  recovered  without  reproduction  of  the  fluid.  One* 
was  a  o-irl  aged  17,  otherwise  healthy ;  the  other  a  lad  of  12,  singularly^ 
bright'' and  precocious,  but  with  a  dangerously  suggestive  family: 

history.  .    i  . 

I  have  thought  it  pardonable,  and  even  necessary,  to  devote  a  sonie-! 
what  large  proportion  of  this  article  to  the  question  of  paracentesis,? 
because  fbelieve  it  is  the  duty  of  the  writer  on  Pleurisy,  m  a  "  Systemi 
of  Medicine  "  published  at  the  present  day,  to  speak  with  no  uucertaini 
sound  on  this  question  ;  and  in  order  to  command  the  confidence  ot 
readers,  it  has  been  necessary  to  show  the  manifest  tendency  ot  a 
lav«e  number  of  the  best  practical  men  of  the  day.  iortihect  by  tna 
evidence  above  cited,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  a  great  deal  more 

^  Bull,  del' Acad,  de  Medecine,  tome  xxx  p.  645.     ,  „  . 
s  Brit.  Med.  Joiir.ial,  A^ig.  3,  18G7.  "  Clinical  Medicine,  18G2. 

*  Edin.  Med.  Journal,  June  1866.  '  London  Hospital  Reports,  18(>&. 
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tliat  could  be  produced,  I  venture  to  say,  decidedly,  that  practitioners 
must  throw  aside  the  timid  and  vacillating  rules  of  conduct  which 
the  majority  of  the  text-books  still  prescribe.  Tapping  is  not  to  be 
looked  at  as  a  dangerous  last  resort,  appropriate  only  to  a  few  cases. 
It  must  become  an  every-day  remedy  for  cases  where  an  effusion, 
purulent  or  not,  lingers  for  more  than  a  very  limited  period  :  for  the 
operation  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  while  no 
one  who  knows  the  facts  of  recent  pathology  dare  say  that  even  a 
serous  effusion  will  remain  harmless,  still  less  a  purulent  one.  It 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  those  least  fortunate 
cases  where,  from  one  cause  or  another,  a  purulent  fluid  Ibrms  and 
re-forms  with  great  rapidity  after  each  tapping,  and  perhaps  becomes 
putrid  and  stinking.  Where  it  is  only  a  question  of  excessive  puru- 
lent secretion,  simple  washing  out  of  the  pleura  with  warm  water  after 
tapping  may  possibly  change  the  action  of  the  membrane,  but  in  most 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  cannula  in,  cork  it  up,  and  daily 
allow  the  exit  of  pus,  and  then  wash  out  the  cavity.  But  in  my 
opinion,  if  it  comes  to  this,  the  better  plan  by  far  is  the  drainage 
tube.  A  needle-eyed  probe,  being  introduced  through  the  original 
opening,  is  carried  through  to  the  opposite  chest-walls,  and  is  there 
made  to  protrude  the  muscle  aud  skin  of  an  intercostal  space,  the 
finger  outside  carefully  feeling  for  it.  The  probe  is  cut  down  upon, 
forced  out  through  the  chest- wall,  an'd  threaded  with  a  strong  thread  ; 
this  is  then  drawn  back  through  the  chest  till  it  comes  out  at  the 
original  opening.  The  thread  is  fastened  to  an  india-rubber  drainage 
tube  (pierced  with  openings  in  the  manner  devised  by  Chassaignac), 
and  the  latter  is  then  drawn  through  the  chest  till  it  issues  through 
both  orifices.  Nothing  more  then  remains  but  to  tie  the  ends  of  the 
tube  lightly  together. 

The  use  of  iodine  injections  need  not,  I  think,  be  recommended, 
save  in  cases  of  fetid  purulent  secretion :  in  this  I  agree  with  the 
opinions  of  G-uinier,  Fraser,  and  other  high  authorities.  The  solution 
should  be  one  part  tincture  of  iodine  to  four  of  tepid  water.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  even  a  long  course  of  such  injections  does  no 
harm,  and  it  often  appears  to  do  good.  Possibly  the  iodine  injections 
may  alternately  be  altogether  superseded  by  the  use  of  weak  carbolic 
acid  solutions.  The  combined  use  of  disinfectant  injections  and  the 
drainage  tube  has  proved  successful  in  a  good  many  cases  apparently 
of  the  worst  augury ;  even,  for  example,  in  putrid  empyema,  secondary 
to  puerperal  fever.^ 

I  shall  sum  up  the  treatment  of  Pleurisy  in  a  few  words.  The  pain 
must  be  met  by  opium  or  morphia  (preferably  injected),  by  hot 
poultices,  and  abstinence  from  movement  (at  a  later  stage  the  side 
may  be  supported  by  stout  adhesive  plaster  for  the  same  purpose). 
Acetate  of  ammonia  or  acetate  of  methylamine  may  be  given — not  in 
doses  to  produce  profuse  siocating — but  in  moderate  stimulant  d(  ses-. 

1  See  KnssTnaul  (DputscTins  Arcliiv  fur  Klin.  Med.  iv.  1868)  for  some  interesting  re- 
coverioH  after  paracentesis  and  disinfection  of  stinking  Ihiids, 
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The  diet  should  be  highly  nourishing,  but  carefully  adapted  to  the 
state  of  digestion.  The  bow^els  should  be  kept  from  actual  loading,  but 
no  purgation  sliould  be  attempted.  The  only  diuretic  worth  trying  in 
the  stage  of  fixed  effusion  is  iodide  of  potassium  in  small  doses  ;  and  if 
this  fails,  it  is  best  at  once  to  have  recourse  to  muriate  of  iron.  But  if 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  to  twenty  days  for  a  child,  or  three  weeks  to  a 
month  for  an  adult,  from  the  initial  symptoms,  the  fluid  does  not  show 
real  signs  of  diminution,  paracentesis  shoidd  be  performed :  and  this 
rule  is  absolute,  both  for  primary  and  secondary  pleurisies,  except 
where  the  case  is  hopeless  on  other  grounds. 


HYDEOTHORAX. 


By  Fuancis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  F.RC.P. 

Definition. — Passive  non-inflammatory  effusion  of  serum,  due 
either  to  mechanical  obstruction  of  circulation,  or  to  blood-poisoning. 

History. — The  history  of  Hydrothorax  really  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  various  organic  and  constitutional  diseases  of  which 
it  is  a  mere  episode.  It  was  once  the  custom  to  speak  of  this  malady 
as  if  it  were  a  variety  of  pleurisy ;  in  reality  there  is  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  affections.  We  shall  discuss  the  points  in  which 
they  approximate  under  the  heading  of  Pathology ;  meantime,  w^e  may 
say  that  their  history  is  essentially  different.  Hydrothorax,  properly 
so  called,  lacks  several  of  the  most  important "  notes  "  of  inflammation. 
It  arises,  without  febrile  disturbance,  in  the  later  stages  of  disorders 
which  either  mechanically  embarrass  the  circulation  through  the  chest, 
or  alter  the  specific  gravity  and  the  chemical  relations  of  the  blood- 
serum,  or  do  both  these  things,  so  as  to  promote  a  purely  physical 
exosmosis.  It  is  thus  often  due  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  particularly 
those  of  the  right  side,  and  it  is  not  a  very  infrequent  result  of  renal 
disease ;  but  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  a  combination  of  renal 
and  cardiac  mischief  is  the  cause.  The  course  of  Hydrothorax  is 
eminently  chronic,  and  the  disease  is  often  entirely  intractable;  in 
fact,  Hydrothorax  occurs  in  many  cases  only  as  a  part  of  the  closing 
scene  of  chronic  organic  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  Hydrothorax  is  usually  stealthy  and 
iHinoticed,  there  is  no  febrile  movement,  and  the  only  noticeable 
matter  is  the  steady  increase  of  dyspnoea.  At  last,  and  sometimes 
after  a  day  or  two  only,  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  gasping  orthopnoea, 
with  livid  lips  and  the  greatest  appearance  of  distress ;  he  is  quite 
unable  to  lie  down.  Then,  on  examination,  we  find  the  pliysical 
signs  of  fluid  in  both  pleurae ;  it  may  be  also  in  the  pericardium.  The 
effusion  being  bilateral,  we  find  no  displacement  of  the  heart ;  but  the 
diaphragm  is  nearly  always  pushed  downwards,  sometimes  very 
greatly.  When  the  effusion  is  large,  the  embarrassment  of  the  heart 
is  shown  by  the  small  and  feeble  pulse. 
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PATlTOLOaY, — The  nature  of  the  effasion  in  Hydrothorax  may  vary 
within  rather  wide  limits ;  but  it  usually  contains  far  less  albumin- 
ous and  fibrinous  material,  and  far  fewer  cells  (whether  of  epithelium, 
or  white  blood-corpuscles)  than  are  found  in  pleuritic  effusions,  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  fluid  of  a  passive  elfusion  contains 
any  blood-corpuscles  at  all ;  but  from  the  readiness  with  which  a  clear 
Hydrothorax  serum  sometimes  converts  itself,  if  air  be  admitted  to 
the  chest,  into  pus,  the  presence  of  blood-corpuscles  would  appeal' 
probable.^  Wlien  death  has  taken  place  without  any  puucture 
having  been  made,  the  pleura  is  found  free  from  all  lamellar 
fibrinous  deposit,  and  the  lung  is  simply  compressed,  not  bound  down 
by  adhesions. 

D1A.GNOSIS. — The  distinction  of  this  affection  from  real  pleurisy  is 
not  always  easy ;  but  in  most  cases  the  history  points  strongly  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  effusion.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  other 
dropsies,  together  with  the  absence  of  initial  fever,  enable  us,  usually, 
to  say  that  Hydrothorax  and  not  pleurisy  is  present :  but  on  the 
one  hand  there  may  be  no  distinct  dropsy  anywhere  but  in  the  chest; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  true  pleurisy  may  sometimes  {e.g.  after 
scarlatina)  coincide  with  anasarca.  Acute  rheumatism  supervening 
on  old  cardiac,  or  cardiac  and  renal  disease,  sometimes  presents  signs 
of  a  double  pleural  effusion,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  especially  as  the  greatest  pallor  and  depression  in  such  cases 
may  coincide  equally  with  a  pleurisy  or  a  Hydrothorax.  Notwith- 
standing these  occasional  difficulties,  however,  it  is  usually  possible  to 
give  a  tolerably  decided  diagnosis  from  a  comparison  of  the  history 
and  the  clinical  features  of  the  disease. 

Peognosis. — How  bad  this  is  will  be  evident  from  the  circum- 
stances of  great  bodily  depression  in  which  Hydrothorax  always  arises, 
and  from  the  necessarily  more  or  less  constant  operation  of  the  cause 
of  dropsy,  tending  to  a  continual  reproduction  of  the  fluid  even  if  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  its  reduction  or  removal. 
Nevertheless  there  is  great  room  for  bold  and  intelligent  treatment  in 
a  certain  percentage  of  cases  of  Hydrothorax ;  and  recoveries  some- 
times take  place  in  a  surprising  manner.  Many  patients  have  had 
weeks,  months,  or  even  a  few  years,  added  to  their  lives  in  this  way. 

Teeatment. — The  tendency  of  the  best  modern  practice  in  regard 
to  Hydrothorax  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  the  reverse  of  that  with 
regard  to  pleurisy.  The  operation  of  paracentesis  is  rarely  applicable  : 
it  should  be  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the  prevention  of 
threatened  asphyxia  when  both  pleune  fill  rapidly  to  a  great  height. 
On  the   other  hand,  the   effect  of  diuretics,  and  still  more  of 

^  I  tned  to  convince  myself  on  this  point,  some  time  since,  hy  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  a  typical  hydrothorax  fhrid  ;  hnt  conld  not  mnke  np  my  mind  upon  the  mutter. 
Dr. Walshe  speaks  of  "pus-cells"  as  being  present. 
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hydragngne  purgatives,  is  often  most  striking.  Of  the  former,  infusion 
of  digitalis  in  lialf-ounce  doses,  witli  thirty  grains  of  bitartrate  of 
potash  twice  or  three  times  daily,  has  yielded  me  better  results  than 
any  other.  Of  purgatives  I  only  recommend  one,'  viz.  elaterium, 
which  is  incomparably  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  all  others.  Great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  select  a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  drug,  and  then 
(diuretics  having  been  fairly  tried  first)  wg  need  not  scruple  to  use  the 
elaterium  boldly.  One-fourth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  (combined 
with  a  little  hyoscyamus),  and  repeated  in  four  hours  ;  very  usually 
two,  or  at  most  three  doses  will  suffice  to  produce  a  very  copious 
watery  catharsis.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  would  kill  such 
feeble  creatures  as  Hydrothorax  patients  generally  are,  but  if  care  be 
taken  to  give  a  little  stimulant  at  the  time  that  the  bowels  act,  the 
effect  is  very  far  fi'om  exhaustive ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid 
diminishes  in  the  chest,  and  the  consequent  relief  to  all  the  patient's 
sensations,  in  favourable  cases,  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The 
moment  that  a  decided  impression  has  been  produced,  either  by 
diuretics  or  by  purgation,  we  must  begin  the  use  of  muriate  of  iron, 
in  twenty-drop  doses  of  the  tincture  four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  :  in  this  way  we  secure  the  best  chance  open  to  us  of 
preventing  the  re-accumulation  of  the  fluid. 

Do  what  we  will,  however,  it  is  of  course  inevitable  that  a  majority 
of  our  patients  will  succumb  :  and  those  whom  we  for  the  moment 
cure  of  Hydrothorax  are  only  temporarily  relieved  from  danger. 
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PNEUMO-THORAX. 

By  Eraitcis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Definition. — Accumulation  of  atmospheric  air,  or  otlier  gas,  in  the 
pleura, 

Vaeieties. — I.  ISTon-perforative.  Collection  of  gas  (a)  from  decom- 
position in  gangrene  of  the  pleura;  {h)  from  decomposition  of  an 
ordinary  pleuritic  fluid  ;  (c)  air  replacing  sero-purulent  fluid,  suddenly- 
absorbed  ;  (d)  secretion  of  air  by  pleura. 

II.  Perforative,  (a)  Surgical,  from  penetrating  wounds  of  thorax, 
or  fractured  ribs  lacerating  the  lung,  or  violent  contusion  tearing  the 
lung,  (h)  Perforation  of  lung  and  pulmonary  pleura,  from  disease  in 
the  lung :  (1)  Tubercular,  (2)  gangrenous,  (3)  diffuse  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, (4)  hydatids,  (5)  cancer,  (6)  emphysema,  (7)  abscess,  (8)  rupture 
in  hooping-cough,  (c)  Perforation  of  lung  from  without :  (1)  by 
disease  of  bronchial  glands,  opening  into  pleura  and  bronchi,  (2)  by 
emphysema,  (3)  by  parietal  abscess,  (d)  Eupture  of  cesophagus  open- 
ing into  pleura. 

This  formidable-looking  list  of  possible  varieties  of  Pneumo-thorax 
simplifies  itself  greatly  when  looked  at  from  the  practical  physician^s 
point  of  view.  We  may  usefully  abstain  from  special  consideration 
of  the  non-perforative  kinds  altogether,  from  their  great  rarity.  Of 
the  perforative  kinds,  we  put  aside  the  surgical  varieties,  as  not  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Of  the  remaining  varieties  of  per- 
forative Pneumo-thorax,  all,  save  one,  are  individually  so  rare  as  to 
deserve  little  more  than  the  bare  record  of  their  occasional  occurrence. 
More  than  90  per  cent,  of  perforative  cases  from  disease  of  the  lung 
itself  are,  according  to  Walshe,  "  tuberculous  "  {i.e.  produced  by  some 
form  of  phthisical  lung-disease),  and,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  Pneumo- 
thorax, from  the  physician's  standpoint,  falls  almost  entirely  under 
the  domain  of  phthisis. 

Clinical  History. — The  typical  access  of  Pneumo-thorax  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  sharp  pain  in  the  side,  and 
intense  dyspnoea  of  the  most  distressing  kind;  occasionally,  besides 
these,  there  is  the  distinct  sensation,  at  the  moment,  of  tearing  inside 
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the  cliest,  followed  by  a  feeling  as  if  fluid  trickled  or  poured  down 
the  side.  Collapse,  with  coldness  of  the  surface  and  cold  sweat,  is 
present  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

But  the  symptoms  by  no  means  always  take  this  striking  form : 
there  are  cases  in  which  neither  pain  nor  dyspnoea  are  present  at  first 
in  at  all  a  high  degree ;  and  there  are  many  more  in  which,  after  the 
first  moments  of  severe  suffering,  the  patient  enjoys  comparative 
repose  imtil  the  secondary  symptoms,  viz.  those  of  pleural  inflam- 
mation, set  in  ;  and  this  sometimes  represents  a  considerable  period  of 
comparative  pause.  But  the  inflammatory  process- invariably,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  speedily  and  severely,  sets  in :  and  often  there 
is  again  very  rapid  breathing  before  the  recurrence  of  great  con- 
scious distress.  In  fact,  rapidity  of  breathing  is  almost  a  physical 
necessity  from  the  moment  of  the  rupture,  and  it  is  great,  not 
merely  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  the  pulse  frequency,  though 
the  latter  is  also  very  much  augmented.  In  the  worst  cases  there 
is  never  one  minute's  cessation,  from  the  moment  of  the  cata- 
strophe tiU  death,  of  the  most  acute  pain  and  the  most  distressing 
orthopnoea ;  this  was  exemplified  in  a  little  boy  who  was  under  my 
care  at  the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  children  about  four  years  ago. 

The  physical  signs  of  Pneumo-thorax  give  a  very  decided  answer  to 
our  suspicions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  chest  is  very  much, 
the  affected  side  almost  altogether  (especially  at  the  lower  part),  de- 
barred from  movement,  the  breathing  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the 
abdominal  muscles;  if  the  affected  side  moves  at  all  evidently,  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  seen  to  be  greatly  depressed.  Percussion  gives 
out  at  first  a  merely  much  louder  sound,  with  a  graver  pitch  than  in 
health ;  as  the  distension  increases  it  becomes  quite  drum-Hke,  and, 
if  distension_  reaches  the  very  highest  grade,  it  becomes  dull  and 
muffled  again — a  weU-known  phenomenon  of  extreme  air-tension. 
0  c  c  8j  s  1 0  n  V 

percussion  gives  out  an  amphoric  note.  Palpation  dis- 
covers weakening  or  abolition  of  vocal  fremitus.  Auscultation  detects 
either  great  enfeeblement  or  complete  suppression  of  the  breath- 
cough,  and  voice-sounds,  according  to  the  amount  of  air  in  the  pleura ; 
the  heart-sounds  are  either  greatly  weakened,  or,  occasionally,  they  are' 
transmitted  with  a  metallic  ring. 

As  the  distension  proceeds  the  case  becomes  the  more  unmistake- 
able;  the  mediastinum,  heart,  and  diaphragm  are  notably  displaced, 
and  the  tympanitic  percussion-sound  is  heard  to  extend  continuously 
even  beyond  the  further  sternal  border. 

When  fluid  becomes  effused  to  a  notable  extent  there  are  of  course 
the  signs,  described  under  pleurisy,  of  a  liquid  effusion  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  together  with  the  signs  above  mentioned,  of  air  in 
the  chest.  There  is  also,  when  the  fluid  reaches  any  considerable 
amount,  easily  detectable  fluctuation  when  the  patient  is  shaken  • 
and  more  occasionally  and  variably  we  can  thus  produce  the  true 
fiplask,  with  metallic  riiig.  Moreover,  with  rare  exceptions  the  fluid 
demonstrably  changes  its  position  with  changes  of  the  patient's 
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posture :  in  this  respect  Paeumo-thorax  assimilates  to  hydrothorax 
rather  than  to  pleurisy.  At  the  boundary  line  between  fluid  and  ai  r 
til  ere  may  be  amplioric  percussion-note,  and  a  vibratile  sensation 
comnmnicated  to  the  fingers.  The  displacement  of  vLscera  reache.-, 
in  bad  cases  of  by dro-pneu mo-thorax,  the  extreme  degree  which  is 
ever  observed. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  affection  with  which  Pneurao-thorax  can 
possibly  be  confounded  is  extreme  emphysema ;  but  there  cannot  be 
more  than  a  momentary  difficulty,  even  here.  Emphysema  must  be 
most  unusually  pronounced  before  the  percussion-note  reaches  any- 
thing like  the  tone  of  that  heard  in  Pneumo-thorax ;  but  then  such 
emphysema  is  always  symmetrical,  while  Pneumo-thorax  affects  only 
one  side.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  two  affections  is 
quite  different. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  Pneumo-thorax  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  bad,  especially  during  the  first  day  or  two ;  if  the  patient 
survives  for  two  or  three  days,  his  chances  have  materially  improved. 
The  great  majority  of  fatal  cases  die  within  a  week,  and  of  these  the 
largest  part  within  the  first  two  days.  By  common  consent  of  autho- 
rities, however,  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  matter :  cases  which 
appear  comparatively  slight  at  first  sometimes  terminating  fatally  in 
a  few  days,  while  others,  which  at  the  outset  seemed  desperate,  go  on 
steadily  improving,  and  regain  comparative  health  ;  usually,  however, 
they  retain  the  signs  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleura.  In  a  few  cases 
an  absolute  cure  takes  place ;  these  are  mostly  instances  either  of 
traumatic  Pneumo-thorax,  or  else  of  empyema  discharging  itself 
through  the  bronchi.  A  few  cases,  however,  even  of  phthisical 
Pneumo-thorax  do  recover  ;  the  opening  becoming  closed  by  lymph, 
and  the  air  and  fluid  getting  partly  or  wholly  re-absorbed.  A  variety 
of  Pneumo-thorax  from  which  striking  recoveries  have  taken  place 
is  that  in  which  the  rupture  has  been  more  the  consequence  of 
great  muscular  exertion  than  of  any  severely  diseased  condition  of 
the  lung.  Such  are  some  of  the  cases  where  the  rupture  has  taken 
place  during  the  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough;  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  an  analogous  kind  has  been  reported  by  A.  Vogel.^  An 
unmarried  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  who  had  borne  ten  children, 
had  acted  as  a  wet-nurse  for  a  long  time  after  each  confinement, 
and  had  been  perfectly  well  except  that  recently  she  had  suffered 
from  catarrh  and  an  obstinate  cough,  in  the  midst  of  a  sudden  muscu- 
lar exertion  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  was  seized  with 
the  most  intense  dyspna3a.  When  seen  some  hours  later  there  were 
all  the  signs  of  the  most  complete  Pneumo-thorax  of  the  right  side, 
with  great  displacement  of  the  heart,  lung,  liver,  &c.,  and  severe 
collapse.  Opium  gave  temporary  ease,  but  on  the  next  morning  tlie 
anguish  returned  with  waking,  together  with  vomiting  and  choking 
1  Doutsches  Archiv  fiir  kliu.  Med.  ii.  p.  244,  186fi. 
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sensations ;  yet  no  sign  of  plenvitic  exudation  could  be  detected. 
Morphia  again  gave  relief  to  tlie  pain  and  dyspnoea,  and  from  this 
time  all  the  symptoms  speedily  declined.  In  four  days  from  the 
attack  the  patient  had  entirely  recovered,  and  when  seen  a  year  later 
not  a  single  trace  of  any  mischief  could  be  detected. 

Of  late  years,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  collected  to 
show  that  the  mere  influence  of  air  upon  a  healthy  pleura  is  extremely 
slight,  and  scarcely  predisposes  to  inflammation  at  all :  this  comes 
out  remarkably  in  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Demarquay.^ 
The  same  observer  has  also  shown  that  a  gradually  decomposing 
collection  of  gas  in  the  pleura  is  likewise  harmless,  except  where 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  developed.  On 
the  whole,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
influences  which  determine  the  fate  of  patients  with  Pneumo-tliorax 
depends  upon  unknown  vital  differences  which  there  is  little  proba- 
bility of  our  ever  being  able  to  estimate  beforehand. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  Pneumo-thorax  is,  necessarily, 
entirely  palliative,  and  directed  to  the  object  of  enabling  the  patient 
to  survive  the  intensely  depressing  influence  of  the  first  shock,  and 
that  of  the  subsequent  inflammation.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  full  dose  (half-grain)  of  morphia ;  and 
this  medication  may  be  administered  twice,  or  in  exceptional  cases 
three  times  a  day  during  the  first  two  or  three  days,  the  hope  being 
that  it  may  possibly  avert  the  threatened  pleuritic  inflammation. 
Dry  cupping  to  the  chest,  frequently  repeated,  has  been  said  to  give 
very  great  relief  in  many  eases.  I  cannot  approve  either  of  blood- 
letting, in  any  form,  or  of  mercury ;  for  the  phthisical  cases  they  are 
directly  injurious,  and  in  any  case  hypodermic  morphia  is  likely  to 
effect  all  the  good  which  either  of  these  remedies  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  producing.  Hot  poultices  to  the  chest  undoubtedly  give 
ease ;  they  should  be  continually  renewed.  The  great  depression 
which  is  felt  can,  I  think,  generally  be  more  suitably  met  by  the 
internal  administration  of  3ss  doses  of  ether,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
than  by  alcoholic  stimulants,  though  the  latter  are  sometimes  abso- 
lutely necessary. 2  If  the  patient  survives  the  first  few  days,  it  will  be 
proper  to  administer  mineral  acid  and  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  or  muriate 
of  iron.  And  throughout  the  illness  the  greatest  pains  must  con- 
stantly be  taken  to  maintain  the  strength  by  easily  digestible  nutri- 
ment ;  and  if  the  stomach  be  too  irritable  to  bear  this  well,  nutritive 
enemata  must  be  unhesitatingly  resorted  to. 

The  question  of  paracentesis  may  be  suggested  by  the  extreme 
distress  of  respiration.  In  the  phthisical  cases,  which  form  the  laroe 
majority  of  those  which  the  physician  has  to  treat,  this  step  could  onty 
be  regarded  as  a  very  temporary  palliative,  and  accordingly  should  only 

'  Onz.  Mediciilfi,  .32,  ISC'). 

2  I  have  seen  ca.ses  in  wliicJi  alcoholic  stimulants  apparently  naicli  incronscd  tlip  acute 
pain.    On  the  other  hand,  tliey  occasionally  do  striking  good. 
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be  employed  as  a  last  resort  to  procure  a  temporary  respite  when 
some  very  important  object  is  to  bo  secured  by  keeping  the  patient 
alive  a  little  longer.  It  might  be  far  more  justifiable  in  cases  where 
we  had  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rupture  was  mainly  acci- 
dental, and  that  the  lung  was  free  from  serious  internal  disease.  But 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  considerable  statistics  exist  which  might 
guide  us  to  a  conclusion  on  such  a  very  doubtful  point. 


APPENDIX  TO  SIP  WILLIAM  JEOTEP'S  APTICLE  ON 
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AVAXY  LIVER. 

Bv  ,J.  Wa-rbukton  Begbie,  M.D.,  F.ILC.P.K. 

The  expression  Waxy  is  now  almost  universally  understood  to  indicate 
a  disease  of  the  Liver  attended  by  great  enlargement ;  not  resulting 
from,  or  Laving  any  intimate  connexion  with,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  organ,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  liver  structure  of  a  peculiar  substance,  giving  it  a  somewhat 
translucent  appearance,  resembling  bees' -wax  or  Canada  balsam,  and 
Avhich,  whatever  be  its  real  nature,  as  yet  undetermined,  is  readil}'' 
distinguished  from  fat. 

Rokitansky  was  the  earliest  to  point  out  the  essential  characters  of 
this  ibrm  of  disease,  and  the  earliest  also  to  indicate  the  very  im- 
portant relation  in  which  it  stands  to  certain  cachectic  conditions 
and  constitutional  disorders:  this  he  did  in  1842.^  Afterwards,  through 
the  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Gairdner  in  reference  to  the  Kidney 
(1848),  and  of  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  and  Dr.  Sanders,  on  the  Spleen 
(1852),  the  peculiar  morbid  condition  in  question  became  more 
generally  recognised.  Since  that  time,  our  knowledge  of  waxy 
degeneration  as  affecting  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as 
other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  has  been  greatly  advanced  by 
the  researches  of  Meckel,  Virchow,  Frerichs,  and  several  other 
pathologists  on  the  Continent,  and  by  many  observers  also  in  our 
own  country. 

Synonyms. — Lardaceous,  Baconlike,  or  Amyloid  Liver ;  Scrofulous 
•Enlargement  of  the  Liver;  Colloid  Infiltration;  Die  Wachsartige; 
Speckige  oder  Amyloide  Degeneration  der  Leber ;  Wachsleber ;  Die 
Speckleber. 

Anatomical  Description. — The  first  character  of  the  Waxy  Liver 
to  attract  notice,  is  its  size.    Thus  affected,  the  organ  may  become 

1  Rokitansky  had  himself  used  the  term  "  waxy  "  iu  the  sense  of  a  variety  of  fatty  liver, 
and  as  something  different  from  the  lardaceous  (spcclcig,  or  baconry  liver)  degeneration. 
' '  The  waxy,  "  he  remarks,  "  is  a  variety  of  the  fatty  liver.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter  By  a  colour  resembling  that  of  bees' -wax,  by  its  greater  consistence,  dryness, 
and  brittleness ;  and  these  qualities  depend  u]iou  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  infiltrated 
fat,  which,  although  accumulated  to  a  considerable  amount,  leaves  but  few  traces  on  the 
scalpel." — Paiholooicol  Anatomy,  Sydenham  Society's  Kdition,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
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enorinously  eularged.    Dr.  Miirchisoii  remarks:  "I  have  known  tlie 
liver  of  an  adult  affected  with  this  disease  weigh  npwards  of  180 
instead  of  50  or  GO  ounces,  and  the  liver,  of  which  I  show  you  here 
a  portion,  weighed  one-seventh,  instead  of  a  twenty-fifth,  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  child  from  whom  it  was  takeii."^    There  is  only  one  other 
form  of  disease  of  tlie  liver,  which  is  capable  of  determining  a  greater 
degree  of  enlargement  than  the  Waxy,  and  that  is  tlie  Cancerous.  In  the 
shghter  degrees  of  the  degeneration,  the  size  of  the  liver  may  be  little 
altered,  it  may  even  be  diminished.^    Besides  increase  in  size  there  is 
augmented  density,  the  organ  becomes  very  heavy,  acquiring  a  peculiar 
doughy  firmness.^    The  capsule  is  smooth  and  tense,  and  the  form  of 
the  liver  little  changed.    The  absence  of  any  change  in  form  must, 
however,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  liver  affected  by  the  purely 
waxy  degeneration.    When  this  is  associated  with  fatty  change,  the 
edges  are  blunt  and  rounded ;  when  combined  with  cirrhosis  (granular 
induration),  the  surface  is  covered  with  large  and  small  knobs ;  and 
finally,  when  cicatrices  the  result  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver 
remain,  there  is  the  formation  of  irregular  lobes,  and  these  may  be 
separated  by  deep  fissures.    A  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  is  of 
importance  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  for  otherwise 
the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  attended  by  irregularities  of  surface,  might 
be  taken  for  cancerous  disease  of  the  organ.    The  Waxy  Liver,  when 
the  degeneration  is  well  marked,  presents  a  pale  or  fawn-coloured 
aspect,  or,  owing  to  some  degree  of  congestion,  there  may  be  a  mottled 
appearance.    When  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  section  is  smooth,  dry, 
and  firm,  while  httle  or  no  stain  is  communicated  to  the  blade  as  in 
fatty  liver. 

AVaxy  disease  of  the  liver  has  its  commencement  either  in  the 
secreting  cells,  or  in  the  minute  branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  organ.* 
The  earliest  noticeable  change  consists  in  the  central  portions  of^the 
acini,  assuming  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  becoming  at  the  same 
time  pellucid  and  firmer  than  natural,  as  well  as  sharply  limited  from 
the  surrounding  dull-grey  edge,  so  that  the  lobuhir  stTucture  of  the 
organ  is  very  clearly  marked.  When  solution  of  iodine  is  applied  to 
the  glistening  pellucid  spots,  these  become  of  a  deep-red  colour, 

^  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  23. 

T  1  "  f/'^*^^"  ^'^  ^'^^^'^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  '^^'^^        iiormalem,  drei  mit  verldeinertem  Urnfauo-  dor 

3  w  — -^f'Ei^iGHS,  Klinik  der  Leherkrankheiten,  Zwciter  Baud,  1()7.  ° 

4  'rvu^^  Consisten;^  voii  eiuer  ei^^enthiimlich  teigichteii  Festiffkeit."  — Fuerichs 

Ihat  the  waxy  degeneration  has  its  commencement  in  the  minute  arteries  of  those 
organs  and  tissues  whicli  become  affected  l.y  it,  is  now  a  well-esrablished  pathological 
doctrme.  The  first  indication,  probably,  of  the  participation  of  the  blood -ves.sels  in  waxv 
degeneration  was  given  by  Dr.  Gairduer ;  and  among  the  earliest  to  make  the  discovery 
tliat,  in  the  kidney,  this  morbid  process  has  its  commencement  in  the  minute  artei-ip"^ 
and  capilhines,  was  Dr.  Kirk,  the  distinguished  physician  an.l  naturalist,  who  accom- 
panied Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  Zambesi  Expedition,  and  wlio  is  now  the  Britisli  Consul  at 
Zanzibar.  (See  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  waxy  or  amyloid  degeneration  n  flu! 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  March  1868.)  Virchow  observes^  ''Am  sSnXn  L^' 
7\^"/f«^:^eranderungcn  yerfolgen  an  deujenigen  Gebilden,  welche  iiberhau,  t^als  .  e  • 
haufigste  Sitz  Qieser  Veranderung  betraclitet  wordou  miissen  uamlich  nn  r/  . >,  /!-/  / 
Aderien."—Dic  CdlularintUwhHjk,  S.  33.'-,.  '  uamiicU  an  den  khtmioi 
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while  the  smTOiniding  border  is  of  a  pale  yellow.  As  the  waxy  de- 
generation heconies  more  marked,  the  appearances  now  described  are 
seen  to  characterise  the  entire  lobular  structure ;  the  lobules  become 
larger,  with  ultimate  obliteration  of  their  borders,  and  the  parenchyma 
of  the  gland  offers  a  homogeneous,  smooth  yellowish  red,  somewhat 
glassy  surface,  in  which  the  open  mouths  of  the  blood-vessels  are  seen, 
and  from  these  a  little  thin  blood  is  found  to  be  flowing.  Portions  of 
liver  thus  affected,  resemble,  according  to  Frerichs,  whose  description 
we  have  been  closely  following,  delicate  slices  of  smoked  salmon.^ 
When  attention  is  paid  to  the  progress  of  waxy  degeneration  in  the 
individual  cells,  it  is  noticed  that  the  fine  granular  contents  of  the 
normal  cells  by  degrees  disappear,  and  a  homogeneous  clear  sub- 
stance occupies  their  cavities.  In  a  few  cells  the  nucleus  may  still 
be  recognised,  swollen  and  lustrous ;  but  in  most,  the  nucleus  can  no 
longer  be  detected.  Cells  thus '  degenerated  are  firmly  connected  to 
each  other,  and  sometimes  present  soHd  masses  in  which  neither  cell, 
wall,  nor  areolar  connective  tissue  can  be  distinguished.  In  advanced 
waxy  degeneration  angular  fragments,  resulting  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  degenerated  cells,  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  Avith. 

Similar  changes  to  those  now  described  as  occurring  in  the  secreting 
elements  of  the  gland  take  place  in  the  smaller  vessels,  the  walls  of 
which  become  thickened,  unbending,  homogeneous,  and  lustrous,  their 
channel  being  at  the  same  time  narroAved  and  not  unfrequeutly 
entirely  occluded ;  thus  circumstanced,  a  vessel  has  the  appearance  of 
a  colourless  cylinder  in  which  no  fine  structure  can  any  longer  be- 
seen.  Considering  the  peculiar  vascular  arrangement  which  exists  in 
the  liver,  the  question  occurs.  In  which  of  the  minute  vessels  are  the 
changes  now  described  discoverable?  Acknowledging  the  difficulty 
of  determining  in  every  case  to  which  system  the  affected  vessels 
belong,  Frerichs  considers  it  an  ascertained  fact  that  generally  it  is  the 
minute  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  which  are  implicated.  The 
morbid  change,  however,  is  not  confined  to  them,  for  Frerichs  and  others 
have  noticed  the  same  in  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins.^  When  the 
waxy  degeneration  has  its  seat  in  the  liver  cells,  the  blood-vessel s,_  or 
connective  tissue,  a  mahogany-red  colour  is  observed  when  the  solution 
of  iodine,  as  already  stated,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  affected 
portion  of  the  organ ;  and  if  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  cautiously 
applied  to  the  surface  already  moistened  by  the  iodine,  the  deep-red  is 
converted  into  a  dirty  violet,  or  it  may  be  a  blue  colour.-  The  latter 
reaction,  however,  is  rare  in  the  liver.^  _     i    •  i 

Waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  not  unfrequeutly  associated  with 
fatty  deposit  in  the  organ,  and  also  with  cirrhosis.  The  important 
connexion  of  waxy  disease  with  syphilis,  prepares  us  to  meet  witli^ 

^  On.  cit.  p.  167.  ,  ,     ■,     T  1  Ti."4.  1, 

2  "Ich  sah  inders  audi  melirfach  erkraulcte  Capillaren,  welclic  der  Lokalitat  iiacii 
der  Pfortader  und  dcii  Lebervcnen  aiizngolibi'cn  scliieneii."— Fiuuiiciis.  •  i- 

3  "Im  Allgcmcincn  sicht  man  die  blaue  Farbiing  der  Waclisartigcn  Substaiiz  in  dor 
Leber  scl  ten  cr. " — F  i  uck i  c  1 1  s. 
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those  cicatrices  {iiid  gummy  nodules,  as  well  as  irregular  hepatic  lobes 
^vhich  plainly  indicate  the  previous  occurrence  of  the  constitutional 
disorder. 

Etiological  Consideeations. — Waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver  is 
more  commonly  met  with  in  males  than  in  females.  Frerichs  has 
collected  sixty-eight  cases,  of  which  number  twenty-three  had  fallen 
under  his  own  observation ;  and  of  the  sixty-eight,  fifty-three  occurred 
in  males  and  only  fifteen  in  females.  Waxy  degeneration  affecting 
the  liver  appears  to  be  of  most  frequent  occurrence  during  the  period 
of  adolescence.  In  the  sixty-eight  instances  referred  to,  Frerichs  met 
with  three  under  10  years  of  age,  nineteen  between  10  and  20, 
nineteen  between  20  and  30,  eighteen  between  30  and  50,  and  only 
nine  between  50  and  70. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  important  observation  of 
Eokitansky,  connecting  the  waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver  with  the 
previous  existence  of  a  depraved  habit  of  body  or  cachexia.^  Of  this 
nature  there  rank  in  the  highest  order  of  importance,  diseases  of  the 
bones,  caries  and  necrosis,  and  constitutional  syphilis,  also  syphilis 
associated  with  mercurial  cachexia.  Dr.  Graves  had  noticed  the 
connexion  of  "  hypertrophy  of  the  liver"  with  syphilis  and  abuse  of 
mercury.  After  detailing  the  features  of  a  case  which  had  fallen 
under  his  observation,  this  distinguished  writer  proceeds :  "  Here,  then, 
we  have  venereal,  abuse  of  mercury,  periostitic  inflammation,  abuse 
of  mercury  followed  by  exacerbation  of  the  periostitis  and  establish- 
ment of  mercurial  cachexy ;  and  the  history  of  the  case  is  wound  up 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  liver.  This  was  the  first  case  in  which  I  had 
observed  this  concatenation  of  diseases  ;  since  that  period,  1  have  seen 
a  similar  train  of  morbid  phenomena  twice  in  private  practice,  and 
once  in  hospital.  First,  we  have  abuse  of  mercury,  then  periostitic 
inflammation  and  mercurial  cachexy,  and  the  scene  is  closed  by  morbid 
enlargement  of  the  liver.  Now,  I  do  not  look  upon  this  sequence  as 
merely  fortuitous.  The  diseased  actions  are,  I  think,  related  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  each  successive  condition  is  consequent  on  the  j)revious 
one."^  It  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
liver  described  in  this  passage  by  Dr.  Graves,  is  identical  with  the 
waxy  degeneration,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Budd  is  justified  when  he 
remarks  that  the  fact  of  mlargement  of  the  liver  being  apt  to  occur  in 
persons  whose  health  is  broken  down  from  the  combined  effects  of 
mercury  and  syphilis,  was  first  distinctly  noticed  by  Dr.  Graves.^ 
Frerichs,  however,  believes  that  Waxy  Liver  has  been  incorrectly  im- 
puted to  the  use  of  mercury,  and  he  enters  a  decided  protest  against 

1  "This  affection,"  remarks  Rokitausky,  "is  found  concurrent  witli  constitutional 
disease  of  the  vegetative  system,  especially  with  scrofulous  and  rickety  disease,  with 
syphilitic  and  mercurial  cachexia,  and  it  may  consequently  Le  congenital.  It  appears 
that  it  is  occasionally  developed  as  a  sequela  of  intemiittcnt  fever  tii  cachectic  suhjects." 
— Op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

*  Clinical  Medicine,  Lecture  xxx. 

^  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  330. 
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the  views  of  Graves  ami  Jkuld,  which  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
mercury,  asserting  that  he  knows  no  case  where  an  increase  of  size  of 
the  liver,  and  still  less  where  a  distinct  waxy  degeneration  of  tho 
organ,  has  been  caused  by  mercury.  Next  in  order  of  importance 
to  syphilis,  ranks  chronic  purulent  discharge,  and  especially  such  as  is 
found  in  connexion  with  disease  of  bone  or  joints. 

The  influence  of  intermittent  fever  in  giving  rise  to  waxy  degenera- 
tion is  doubtful,  although  Rokitansky  places  the  latter  as  an  occasional 
sequela  of  the  former  in  cachectic  subjects.  Dr.  Budd  remarks  that 
he  has  met  with  one  instance  in  which  severe  and  long-continued  ague 
in  a  boy  was  followed  by  scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  neck 
and  of  the  bones,  and  subsequently  by  great  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  ascites.  This  enlargement  Dr.  Budd  ascribes  to  the  scrofula  and 
not  to  the  ague,  and  he  asserts  that  the  liver  very  seldom  gets  much 
enlarged  from  ague,  in  this  respect  offering  a  notable  contrast  to  the 
spleen.^  The  relation  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  and  the  bowels 
to  waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  unquestionably  far  less  intimate 
than  that  of  fatty  degeneration;  nevertheless  such  relationship  exists. 
Meckel  pointed  it  out,  and  Wilks  and  Friedreich  as  well  as  Frerichs 
have  noted  it.  Dr.  Murchison  mentions  that  of  fifty-two  persons 
dying  from  tubercle  and  whose  autopsies  he  has  recorded,  the  liver  was 
fatty  in  twenty  and  waxy  in  six,  and  in  three  of  the  six  there  was 
likewise  caries  of  the  bones.  In  these  fifty-two  cases,  however,  the 
connexion  of  tubercle  with  waxy  degeneration  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  in  the  liver  alone  appears  to  indicate, 
lor  Dr.  Murchison  further  intimates  that  fourteen  of  the  entire  number 
had  waxy  disease  of  either  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  or  the  spleen. 

Besides  the  causes  of  waxy  degeneration  now  mentioned,  there  are 
others  which  must  be  styled  unknown  causes,  inasmuch  as  in 
certain  cases  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  in  question — and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  degeneration  in  other  organs — appears 
independently  of  any  one  of  the  already  determined  causes. 

Pathology  of  Waxy  Degeneration  of  the  Liyee. — This  branch  of 
the  inquiry,  in  its  intimate  aspect,  is  still  greatly  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  point  of  departure  in  the  morbid  process,  the  "  primum  mobile,"  v 
is  as  yet  undetermined.  Frerichs  speaks  of  two  possible  modes  in 
which  the  causes  we  have  already  considered  may  operate  :  first, 
the  degeneration  may  be  due  to  deposition  from  the  blood ;  or,  second, 
the  waxy  substance  may  be  developed  in  the  part  from  some  albu- 
minous matter  previously  deposited.  Virchow,  who  has  devoted  great 
attention  to  this  subject,  insists  that  the  gradual  infiltration  of  the 
parts  in  a  waxy  degeneration  is  with  a  substance  brought  to  them 
from  without.  This  view  he  holds  to  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  i 
consideration  that  a  whole  series  of  organs  is  implicated,  and  that  the 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  331.     The  notion  that  the  wnxy  Tnatorial  is  (loalkalisecl  fibrine  has  been  i 
advanncd,  hut  tliis  reqnircs  conlirmation.    (See  Dickinson,  Medico- Chinirgicnl  Trans- 
actions, vol.  1.  p.  55.) 
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inorl)icl  process  is  not  confined  to  a  single  spot,  but  affects  at  the  same 
time  many  parts  of  the  body.  The  only  place  in  which  Virchow  has 
observed  waxy  degeneration  appai'ently  indoj)endently  developed,  and 
not  due  to  changes  from  without,  is  permanent  cartilage.  Although 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  waxy  change  is- determined  by  de- 
position from  the  blood,  neither  Virchow  nor  any  other  observer  has 
hitherto  succeeded  in  detectiug  any  distinct  change  in  the  blood.-*- 

Symptomatology.— The  enlargement  of  the  liver,  in  addition  to  its 
being  great — sometimes  so  great  as  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
abdomen — is  uniform  in  all  directions.  Tlie  tumour  thus  formed  is 
dense,  firm,  and  resistant,  and  its  surface  is  quite  smooth.  The  lower 
border  is  usually  rounded  and  free  from  irregularities.  When  cirrhosis 
and  syphilitic  affection  of  the  liver  co-exist  with  waxy  degeneration, 
irregularities  of  surface  and  a  lobulated  character  will  be  acquired. 
There  is  seldom  either  pain  or  tenderness,  and  the  patient  feels  little 
or  no  inconvenience  from  the  free  handling  of  the  enlarged  organ. 
The  extreme  size  of  the  liver  in  waxy  degeneration  is  far  from  being 
rapidly  attained ;  on  the  contrary,  many  months,  and  often  years,  are 
passed  during  which  a  slow  and  gradual  augmentation  in  its  bulk  is 
going  on.  Dropsy  is  not  a  symptom  of  waxy  disease  of  the  liver ; 
therefore  ascites,  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  in  certain  hepatic  affec- 
tions, does  not  occur  in  it.  Neither  is  jaundice  at  all  frequently  met 
with.  Trerichs  observed  jaundice  in  two  out  of  twenty-three  cases, 
and  in  both  of  these  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  fissure  of  the  liver 
were  found  enlarged.  A  similar  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics,  due 
to  waxy  degeneration  in  them,  may,  by  pressure  on  the  trunk  of  the 
portal  vein,  give  rise  to  ascites.  Splenic  enlargement  is  of  common 
occurrence,  but,  unlike  the  spleuic  tumour  met  with  in  cirrhosis  and 
in  cancer  of  the  liver,  it  is  due  to  waxy  degeneration  of  the  spleen, 
and  not,  as  in  these  instances,  to  blood  stasis  in  the  organ  from  inter- 
rupted portal  circulation.  With  waxy  disease  of  the  liver  a  similar 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  frequently  associated  ;  and  as  the  latter 
possesses  distinctive  characters  of  its  own,  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
observe  the  condition  of  the  urine  when  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
liver.  The  urine  then  of  waxy  kidney  is  very  generally  increased  in 
amount  during  the  greater  period  of  the  disease,  only  becoming  re- 
duced in  quantity  towards  its  termination.^  In  colour  it  is  pale  in 
density  moderately  low  (from  1,015  to  1,008),  and  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  albumen.  Casts  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  are  fre- 
quently absent  from  such  urine,  and  when  detected  in  it  are  usually 
of  the  hyaline  character.  Dr.  Murchison  remarks  that  he  has  never 
observed  the  amyloid  reaction  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  to  be 

^  Cellularpatlinlogie,  S.  339. 

f'+i?'!.-^™"^""'  ^*^*'T^'  specially  insisted  on  the  polyuria  of  waxy  decree eration 
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produced  in  these  casts,  but  in  exceptional  cases  has  found  the  reac- 
tion in  some  of  the  cast-off  renal  cells.^  The  writer  has  noticed  a  ten- 
dency to  the  occnrrence  of  opistaxis,  sometimes  severe  hi  character,  to 
accompany  the  waxy  degeneration  when  both  liver  and  kidneys  have 
participated  in  the  disease  ;  he  has  indeed  come  to  regard  waxy  de- 
generation of  the  Ividneys  as  the  form  of  chronic  renal  disease  with 
whicli  nasal  haamorrhage,  pericarditis,  and  uraemia  are  most  apt  to 
occur.  AVhere  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  this  ti'ansformation  it  is  then 
of  special  importance,  in  a  prognostic  point  of  view,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  kidneys  are  likewise  involved.  Vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  are  of  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrence  in  connexion  with 
waxy  liver,  and  for  the  most  part  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  similar 
degeneration  affecting  the  blood-vessels,  the  villi,  audsometimes  even  the 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  of  both  stomach  and  intestines.^ 
It  is  in  this  way  that  digestion  and  assimilation  are  so  much  inter- 
fered with  in  cases  of  Waxy  Liver,  and  that  the  anajmia,  which  is  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  the  disease,  is  in  part  at  least  produced. 


Progress  and  Dueation. — Waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  essen- 
tially a  chronic  malady,  often  lasting  for  a  very  considerable  period— 
during  many  months,  and  sometimes  even  years.  It  is,  moreover,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  fatal  disease,  and  the  termination  is  for 
the  most  part  due  to  a  gradual  process  of  exhaustion.    Not  very  un- 

1  111  addition  to  tlie  diaracters  mentioned  atoYe,  tlie  writer  has  been  led  to  _  associate 
witli  the  passage  of  an  increased  amount  of  pale,  lemon-coloured  urine,  the  existence  of 
a  very  peculiar  odour  of  the  breath  and  of  the  skin,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  style  musty  odour.  With  this  odour  he  has  not  only  m 
several  instances  detected  the  co-existence  of  the  special  characters  of  the  urine,  dependent 
on  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  but  has  invariably  noticed  the  presence  of  uroxaii- 
thin  in  greater  or  less  amount.  Not  only  so,  but  conformably  to  the  experience  of 
Heller  in  regard  to  urines  rich  in  bis  uroxanthin,  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  urme,  or 
sometimes  its  continued  exposure  to  the  air,  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  blue  colour 
(indigo-blue,  or  uroglauciu),  or  of  a  notable  red  colour  (unhodin,  mdigo-red).  It  may  be  con- 
lectured  that  the  pigment  which  thus  finds  its  way  into  the  urine,  is  in  all  probability  a 
product  of  the  transformation  of  haematin.  The  anajmic  appearance  of  the  patient  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  waxy  kidney  is  certainly  conspicuous.  The  writer  desu'es  to  du-ect 
attention  to  the  point  now  mentioned,  and  while  abstaining  from  directly  styling  t he 
odour  of  the  breath  and  cutaneous  surface,  to  which  he  has  adverted,  mdigoferous,  lio 
must  nevertheless  confess  that  it  has  frequently  struck  him  as  having  a  pretty  close 
resemblance  to  the  smell  which  is  emitted  by  musty  indigo  On  the  subject  of  Indicau, 
some  interesting  observations  wHl  be  found  m  Dr.  Parkes  s  treatise,  "  Ihe  Compositioi 

Die ' Schleimhaut  von  Magen  und  Darm  findet  man  unter  solchen  UmstandcE 
sewohnlich  dem  Anschcine  nach  wenig  veriindert,  mir  blass,  durchscheineml  und 
auf'relockert  ;  bei  genaucrer  Untei-suchuug  ergeben  sich  mdesswichtigo  Anomalieu,  beson- 
deis  in  den  feiiieren  artcriellen  Gefiissen,  dcreii  Wandungen  wachsaitig  entarten, 
glanzcnd,  rigide  und  dick  werden,  hier  und  da  bis  zum  Vcrsch luss  ihres  Lumens.  Hauhg 
ludet  mkn  auch  die  Substanz  der  Zottcn  wachsartig  lufiltnrt  oder  es  entstcht  cm. 
Schwund  derselben,  durch  welchen  sie  iiber  weite  Strerken  bin  zerstort  werden. 
Mitunter  greift  die  Zenstorung  auch  auf  das  Gewebo  der  Schleimhaut  sclbst  "be  .  f 
biblcn  sich  unrcgclniiissigc,  bis  in  das  subinucosc  Gcwebe  eindrnigimde  Substuiizveilust^^ 
an  dercn  IJandciu  man  zerfallonde  schloimhautfetzen  bemerkt.  Wiederholt  sah  icli^die 
Kapscln  der  Peyer'scbcn  und  solitiiren  Driiscu  vcrgrossert  und  von  veiesgrauer  I'arOc.  ~ 
FjiKiUClis,  op.  cit.,  Zweitcr  Band,  179. 
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frequently  an  attack  of  pneumonia  or  dysentery,  or  some  other  form 
3f  abdominal  inflammation  of  a  low  type,  proves  the  immediate  cause 
of  death.  Prerichs  believes  in  the  possibility  of  the  recently  infil- 
3rated  waxy  substance  being  absorbed ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is 
3onceivable  that  a  permanent  recovery  in  some  cases  may  occur. 
What  is  of  special  importance,  however,  to  observe  is,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  being  reduced  under  treatment 
does  not  imply  recovery.  The  cachexia  with  which  the  enlargement 
:s  associated  may  be  firmly  seated,  and,  althougli  a  favourable  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  liver  may  occur,  so  firmly  seated  as  gradually 
to  lead  to  the  thorough  and  complete  imdermining  of  the  constitution 
and  the  inevitable  fatal  result. 

Diagnosis. — From  what  has  already  been  stated  more  particularly 
under  the  heads  of  Symptomatology  and  Etiology,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  recognition  of  Waxy  Liver  and  its  distinction  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  patient  from  other  forms  of  hepatic  disease,  does  not  involve  any 
special  difficulty,  at  all  events  when  the  organ  is  notably  increased  in 
size.  The  prominent  features  in  diagnosis  are,  the  uniform  enlargement 
and  augmented  consistence  of  the  liver,  with  which  increased  size  of 
the  spleen,  and  very  generally  also  albuminuria  of  the  nature  previously 
described,  are  associated.  If,  in  addition  to  these  prominent  features, 
there  be  the  tendency  to  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  and  a  history  of  pre- 
vious syphilis,  or  of  disease  of  bone,  particularly  caries,  or  suppurations, 
or  tubercular  affections,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  tolerable 
certainty.  Assuredly  there  is  no  other  form  of  hepatic  enlargement, 
neither  the  fatty  liver,  nor  the  simple  hypertrophy,  nor  hypergemic 
swelling,  nor  cancerous  nor  hydatid  disease,  which,  possessing  the  one 
similar  character  of  increase  in  size,  do  not  materially  differ  in  other 
and  these  readily  observed  features. 

Treatment. — Under  this  head  it  is  first  of  all  of  importance  to 
consider  the  preventive  treatment  of  Waxy  Liver ;  regarding  which 
Dr.  Murchison  has  truly  observed  that  it  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  We  have  noticed  that  waxy  disease  of 
the  liver  is  apt  to  occur  after  long-continued  suppuration  occurring  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  leading  to  exhausting  discharges.  It  is  of 
importance  then  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such,  or  at  all  events  to 
arrest  them  when  they  appear  to  threaten  a  lengthened  continuance. 
Syphilis,  the  intimate  relation  of  which  to  waxy  disease  of  the  liver 
has  been  noted,  must  be  met  by  suitable  treatment ;  and  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  diseases  already  mentioned,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  hepatic  derangement  is  apt  to  be  developed, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  obviate  the  occurrence  of  that  cachectic 
condition  of  the  system  which  the  diseases  in  question  are  prone  to 
engender.  It  is  of  course  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection  that  a  suit- 
able regulation  of  diet  and  the  employraeutof  tonic  remedies,  particularly 
the  mineral  acids  and  the  various  bitters,  are  most  likely  to.  prove 
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serviceable ;  but  even  in  cases  wliicli  have  become  marked  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  iodine  and  iron  has 
undoubtedly  proved  successful  in  removing  the  symptoms  of  tli.- 
malady.  The  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  iodide  of  iron  appear  to 
have  been  the  remedies  chiefly  employed  and  most  extensively  useful. 
Frerichs  details  a  case  in  which  the  long-continued  use  of  the  syrup 
of  the  iodide  of  iron  was  signally  efficacious.  Dr.  Murchison  gives  tli.; 
preference  to  the  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  British  Pharmacopeia,  in 
doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  diluted,  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Many  of  the  German  physicians,  and  Dr.  Budd  in  our  own  country, 
have  employed  with  marked  benefit  the  hydrochlorate,  as  well  a' 
other  salts  of  ammonia.  The  writer  has  witnessed  in  several  instances 
the  remarkable  subsidence- of  both  hepatic  and  si^lenic  enlargements 
under  the  use  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty_  grains,  freely  diluted,  thrice  daily.  In  one  instance,  and  that 
exhibiting  the  largest  increase  in  size  of  the  liver  which  he  has 
ever  seen  reduced  under  treatment,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  scruple 
doses  was  very  manifestly  the  means  of  effecting  the  amelioration.  In 
this  case  there  had  been  previously  existing  syphilis.  When  ansemia 
is  notable,  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  preparations  of  iron  is  called 
for.  Again,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  which  are  so  apt  to  occur  in 
connexion  with  the  morbid  changes  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  must 
be  met  by  such  remedies  as  ice,  bismuth,  cerium,  prussic  acid,  and 
naphtha  in  the  former  case,  and  the  various  astringents,  more  par- 
ticularly the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  cautious  employment  of  opium 
in  the  latter.  Diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  rather  than  drastic  pur- 
gatives, are  to  be  used  when  the  existence  of  dropsy  adds  greatly  to 
the  patient's  discomfort.  The  moderate  use  of  alcohoUc  stimulants  is 
certainly  indicated,  and  the  diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  is  consistent 
with  the  enfeebled  digestive  powers  of  the  patient.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  change  of  air  and  climate  have  apparently  been 
serviceable.  Frerichs  and  Wetzlar,  as  well  as  other  authorities  abroad, 
and  some  at  home,  have  recommended  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapellc 
(thermal,  sulphurous,  and  saline),  of  Ems,  and  Weilbach;  while  the 
waters  which  contain  the  neutral  salts  in  abundance,  such  as  Karls- 
bad, Vichy,  Marienbad,  and  Kissingen,  are  much  less  favourable  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  liable  to  produce  diarrhoea.  The  writer 
has  known  a  decidedly  favourable  influence  to  be  produced  by  a 
lengthened  sea-voyage,  made  under  circumstances  the  most  suitable 
as  regards  diet  and  other  important  particulars.  And  in  one  re-j 
markable  instance  of  waxy  disease,  involving  apparently  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  all  the  viscera  which  are  liable  to  its  occurrence,  and 
especially  characterised  by  urgent  vomiting,  the  patient  expressed 
himself  as  only  feeling  really  comfortable  when  on  the  sea,  remai'king 
that  there  his  sickness  is  always  checked,  and  that  even  in  rouglij 
weather,  when  most  are  sufl'ering,  he  remains  (j^uite  uuafCected.  ^ 
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Abdomex,  shape  of,  in  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 99  ;  in  ascites,  352. 

Abscess  of  liver,  characters  of  walls,  332  ; 
puncture  of,  338. 

Abscess,  retro-pharyngeal,  39  ;  abdominal, 
112  ;  pericfccal,  125;  hepatic,  143;  in 
connexion  with  gall-bladder,  313. 

Acephalocyst,  389. 

Acetate _  of  lead  in  treatment  of  hajmo- 
ptysis,  586  ;  of  acute  pneumonia,  707. 

Acetate  of  methylamine,  in  treatment  of 
pleurisy,  940. 

Aconite  in  treatment  of  pneumonia,  700. 

Age,  influence  of,  in  asthma,  519,  524 ;  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  359  ; 
in  atrophy  of  the  liver,  350  ;  in  cancer 
of  the  liver,  592  ;  in  jaundice,  297  ;  in 
biliary  calculi,  311  ;  in  ascites,  263  ;  in 
cirrhosis  of  lungs,  805  ;  in  abscess  of 
the  liver,  321';  in  phthisis,  546;  predis- 
posing cause  of  bronchitis,  883  ;  in  can- 
cer of  the  peritoneum,  253  ;  in  ulcera- 
tive stomatitis,  11 ;  in  cancrnm  oris,  17  ; 
tonsillitis,  36  ;  in  intussusception,  90  ; 
in  prolapse  of  rectum,  158;  in  fistula 
in  ano,  66 ;  in  stricture  of  rectum,  169  ; 
in  perforation  of  ctecum,  125  ;  in  hfc- 
morrhoids,  154  ;  in  laryngitis,  424,  427  ; 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  430 ;  in  acute 
pneumonia,  688  ;  in  clu-onic  pneumonia, 
757. 

Air,  effect  of,  in  asthma,  534. 

Albuminuria,  a  cause  of  pneumonia,  819. 

Alcohol,  in  treatment  of  asthma,  533  ;  a 
cause  of  cirrhosis  of  liver,  349,  352 ; 
a  cause  of  fatty  liver,  363  ;  in  treat- 
ment of  pneumonia,  702,  704. 

Alkalies,  in  treatment  of  fatty  liver,  370  ; 
in  gall-stone,  319. 

Ammonia,  in  treatment  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, 913 ;  of  pneumonia,  702  ;  in 
pleurisy,  940  ;  in  hepatalgia,  274. 

Anfemia  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  348. 

Anesthesia  of  larynx,  434. 

Anasarca  in  cirrhosis,  350. 

Anastomoses  of  veins  in  cirrhosis  of  liver. 
348. 

Aneurism  of  hepatic  arteiy,  318. 

Angina  simplex,  30 ;  diagnosis  of,  from 

diphtheria,  31  ;  from  scarlatina,  ib. 
Antimony  in  inflammation  of  liver,  338. 


Anus,  imperforate,  151 ;  fissure  of,  160  ; 
epithelioma  of,  173  ;  tumours  of,  175. 

Apneumatosis,  article  on,  862  ;  including 
definition,  ib.  ;  history,  ib.  ;  patho- 
logical anatomy,  864  ;  etiology,  869  ; 
symptoms,  876;  prognosis,  880;  dia- 
gnosis,  ib.  ;  treatment,  881. 

Ai^pendix  vermiformis,  diseases  of,  122  ; 
strangulation  b}',  81. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  descriirtion  of,  193 ; 
history  of,  194;  symptoms,  196  ;  treat- 
ment, 198. 

Ascaris  mystax,  199. 

Ascites,  article  on,  260  ;  including  patho- 
logy of,  ib. ;  causes  of,  ib. ;  symptoms, 
263 ;  ti-eatment,  266 ;  amount  of  fluid, 
262  ;  characters  of  fluid,  263. 

Ascites,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  349,  350, 
352  ;  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  380  ;  in 
tubercular  peritonitis,  251. 

AssafcEtida,  injection  of,  in  peritonitis,  243. 

Asthenia  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  351 ;  in 
jaimdice,  287. 

Asthma,  article  on,  512  ;  including  defini- 
tion of,  ib. ;  symptoms  of  paroxysm,  ib. ; 
varieties,  519 ;  causes,  521  ;  pathologj^, 
525 ;  treatment,  527. 

Atelectasis,  864,  868. 

Atmosphere,  eff"ect  of,  the  in  treatment  of 
phthisis,  577. 

Bathing  in  treatment  of  phthisis,  581. 

Baths  in  treatment  of  ascites,  267  ;  of 
jaundice,  303. 

Belladonna  in  passage  of  gall-stone,  318. 

Belt,  hydropathic,  in  treatment  of  conges- 
tion of  liver,  278. 

Benzoic  acid  in  treatment  of  jaundice, 
304. 

Benzoin  in  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis, 
427. 

Bile-acids  in  urine,  285. 
Biliary  calculi,  see  Gall-stones, 
Biliverdine,  280. 
Black  phthisis,  542. 

Blisters  in  treatment  of  pneumonia,  701  • 
of  acute  bronchitis,  904.  ' 

Blood,  characters  of,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  357;  in  jaundice,  288. 

Blood-letting  in  treatment  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  tho  liver,  328,  335  ;  of  acute 
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I  imcumonia,  694,  702,  704 ;  of  acute 
laryngitis,  428  ;  of  peritonitis,  240  ;  of 
puerperal  peritonitis,  245  ;  of  pleurisy, 
940. 

Bloody  stools  in  intussusception,  93,  99  ; 

in  dysentery,  139. 
Bothrioceplialus  latus,  description  of,  191; 

history  and  sj'mptoms,  192. 
Bothrioceplialus  cordatus,  192. 
Bowditch's  syringe,  339. 
Bowels,  cancer  of,  116  ;  villous  disease  of, 

118;  fibroid  infiltration  of,  ib.;  polypi 

of,  119. 

Bowels,  infiammatiou  of,  56  ;  catarrhal, 
57  ;  croupous,  58,  105  ;  chronic,  59 ; 
phlegmonous,  60  ;  lardaceous  degene- 
ration of,  59. 

Bowels,  obstruction  of,  article  on,  67  ;  in- 
cluding constipation,  ib.  ;  stricture,  71  ; 
compression  of,  77 ;  internal  strangula- 
tion, 80  ;  torsion  of,  83  ;  impaction  of 
foreign  bodies,  84 ;  intussusception, 
87  ;  from  gall-stone,  314. 

Bowels,  perforation  of,  63,  110. 

Bowels,  ulceration  of,  article  on,  104  ;  in- 
cluding pathology,  ib.  ;  varieties,  105  ; 
sequelse,  110  ;  symptoms,  113 ;  treat- 
ment, 114. 

Bowels,  ulceration  of,  from  constipation, 
68  ;  tubercle,  108 ;  dysentery,  141. 

Bronchiectasis,  810. 

Bronchitis,  article  on,  883  ;  definition,  ib.; 
synonyms,  ib. :  acute  catarrhal,  883  ; 
causes  of,  ib.;  symptoms  of,  887  ;  va- 
rieties, ib.;  physical  signs,  895;  dura- 
tion and  termination,  897  ;  diagnosis, 
898  ;  prognosis  and  mortality,  899  ; 
pathology,  900  ;  morbid  anatomy,  901  ; 
treatment,  902  :  chronic  bronchitis, 
906  ;  causes,  ib.;  sjTiiptoms,  907  ;  dia- 
gnosis, 910  ;  prognosis,  911  ;  pathology 
and  morbid  anatomy,  ib. ;  treatment, 
912. 

Bronchitis  occurring  in  connexion  with 
chronic  lung  and  heart  disease,  894  ; 
with  blood  diseases,  ib. ;  with  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  351  ;  with  exanthemata,  894. 

Bronchorrhcea,  909. 

Brown  induration  of  the  lung,  article  ou, 
800  ;  including  synonjnns,  ib. ;  morbid 
anatomy  and  pathology,  ib. ;  symptoms, 
802  ;  treatment,  803. 

CiECUM,  diseases  of,  121 ;  stricture  of, 
122;  perforation  of,  ib.;  dilatation  of, 
74. 

Calculi,  intestinal,  84  ;  biliarj'^,  85. 

Calomel  in  treatment  of  acute  pneumonia, 
698  ;  of  peritonitis,  242,  246. 

Cancer  of  the  intestines,  116 ;  of  the  rec- 
tum, 171. 

Cancer  of  the  liver,  372. 

Cancer  of  the  lungs,  article  on,  591  ;  in- 
cluding literature,  ib.;  pathology,  592  ; 


symptoms,  595  ;  diagnosis,  600  ;  difl'er- 
cntiul  diagnosis,  001  ;  prognosis  and 
treatment,  603. 
Cancrum  oris,  article  on,  14;  synonyms, 
ib. ;  .symptoms,  ib. ;  prognosis,  10  ; 
pathology  and  etiology,  17  ;  treatment, 
ib. 

Carbolic  acid  in  treatment  of  abscess  of  the 
liver,  339  ;  of  chronic  laryngitis,  433. 

Carcinoma  melanodes,  374. 

Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum,  article  on, 
253;  including  pathology,  ib.;  varieties, 
ib. ;  symptoms,  255  ;  diagnoses,  256  ; 
treatment,  257. 

Carcinoma  telangiectodes,  374,  378. 

Carnificatiou  of  Inng,  722. 

Catarrhal  pneumonia,  708. 

Cell-products,  their  origin  in  inflamma- 
tion, 741. 

Cestoda,  an  order  of  intestinal  worms, 
181. 

Charcoal  in  treatment  of  cancer  of  liver, 
386. 

Chill,  a  cause  of  pneumonia,  613- 
Chloral  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia, 
701. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  its  retention  in  sys- 
tem, and  presence  in  sputa  in  acute 
pneumonia,  739. 

Chloride  of  zinc  in  treatment  of  chronic 
laryngitis,  432. 

Chlorine  in  treatment  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, 913. 

Chloroform  in  treatment  of  asthma,  531 ; 
of  acute  laryngitis,  428  ;  of  pneumonia, 
648  ;  of  gall-stone,  318. 

Cholffimia,  287. 

Cholepyrrhin,  280. 

Chronic  ulcerative  pneumonia,  775. 

Cirrhosis  of  liver,  342  ;  mechanical  effect* 
of,  349. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  article  on,  804  ;  in- 
cluding nature  and  historj',  ib. ;  patho- 
logical anatomy,  811  ;  pathology,  817  ; 
etiolog}'-,  832  ;  symptoms,  850  ;  physical 
signs,  854  ;  diagnosis,  857  ;  prognosis, 
859  ;  treatment,  ib. 

Class,  influence  of,  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  pneumonia,  609. 

Climate,  in  tj-eatment  of  phtliisis,  578  ; 
influence  of,  ou  fatty  liver,  363  ;  on 
cancer  of  liver,  384  ;  a  predisposing 
cause  of  bronchitis,  885. 

Cod-liver  oil  in  treatment  of  phthisis,  572 ; 
of  chi'onic  pneumonia,  788. 

Cold,  applications  in  treatment  of  peri- 
tonitis, 241 ;  compresses  in  treatment 
of  broncbo-pneumonia,  732  ;  in  treat- 
ment of  pneumonia,  700 ;  influence  of, 
in  production  of  pleurisy,  924./-  - ' 

Colic,  article  on,  130  ;  including  defini- 
tion, ib.  ;  symptoms,  131 ;  pathology, 
133  ;  etiologj',  134 ;  treatment,  ib. . 

Colic,  intestinal,  47. 
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Colica  pictoimni,  237. 
Colitis,  article  on,  136. 
Collapse  of  lung,  description  of,  721. 
Coma,  in  acute  pneumonia,  638  ;  in  jauu- 
dice,  287. 

Compression  of  the  bowel,  article  on,  77. 
Couiuin  in  treatuient  of  acute  larjaigitiSj 
427. 

Conjunctiva,  appearance  of,  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  351  ;  in  jaundice,  2S4. 

Constipation,  article  on,  67  ;  symptoms 
and  pathology,  ib. ;  results  of,  68  ;  treat- 
ment, 71. 

Constipation,  in  cancer  of  liver,  381  ;  in 
jaundice,  285. 

Constitution,  influence  of,  in  pneumonia, 
612  ;  effects  of,  in  producing  fatty 
liver,  363. 

Contagion,  a  cause  of  phthisis,  547. 

Convulsions  in  acute  lironchitis,  893  ;  in 
acute  pneumonia,  639  ;  in  jaundice,  289. 

Copaiba  in  treatment  of  ascites,  267. 

Costermonger's  sore-throat,  435. 

Cough,  characters  of,  in  iipneumatosis, 
876  ;  in  cancer  of  the  lung,  597  ;  in 
abscess  of  the  liver,  331  ;  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  lung,  850  ;  in  acute  primary 
pneumonia,  025 ;  in  chronic  pneu- 
monia, 776  ;  in  acute  laryngitis,  425  ; 
in  idiopathic  bronchitis,  889,  891  ;  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  907  ;  in  phthisis, 
556,  558,  561,  563,  584  ;  in  i.leurisy, 
926,  935. 

Counter-irritation  in  treatment  of  ajDueu- 
matosis,  881  ;  tubercular  peritonitis, 
257  ;  of  carcinoma  of  peritoneum,  ib. ; 
of  phthisis,  585  ;  of  pleurisy,  942. 

Cracked  pot  sound,  564. 

Cracked  voice,  430. 

Creasote  in  gangrene  of  the  lung,  707  ;  in 

chronic  bronchitis,  913. 
Crisis  in  acute  pneumonia,  650. 
Cupping  in  treatment  of  phthisis,  585. 
Cynanche  tonsillaris,  35. 
Cysticereus,  definition  of,  181  :  biography 

of,  184. 


Dkcubitus  in  pleurisy,  926. 

Delirium,  characters  of,  in  acute  pneu- 
monia, 638  ;  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
.  351  ;  treatment  of,  in  acute  imeumonia, 
702. 

Dentition,  normal,  23. 

Diaphragm,  depression  of,  a  cause  of 
atrophy  of  liver,  346. 

t)iarrhfjea  in  catarrhal  enteritis,  58 ;  in 
intestinal  ulceration,  113  ;  in  cancer  of 
the  bowels,  117  ;  in  ascites,  266  ;  in 
acute  pneumonia,  637  :  in  phthisis, 
557,  562. 

Diet  in  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  liver, 
386;  of  acute  bronchitis,  905  ;  of  jaun- 
dice, 304  ;  of  chronic  pneumonia,  787  ; 


of  fatty  liver,  370  ;  of  jjcritonitis,  247  ; 

of  phthisis,  572  ;  a  cause  of  fatty  liver, 
.   363  ;  of  phthisis,  548. 
Digitalis  in  treatment  of  pneumonia,  698  ; 

of  acute  bronchitis,  907  ;  of  chronic 

bronchitis,  912. 
Diphtheria,  simulated  by  angina  simplex, 

31  ;  by  herpes  of  throat,  38. 
Diuretics  in  treatment  of  ascites,  267  ;  of 

cirrhosis  of  liver,  354  ;   of  pleurisy, 

942. 

Dochmius  duodenalis,  description  of,  201  ; 

symptoms  and  treatment,  202. 
Doliclios  pruriens  in  treatment  of  round 

worm,  197,  198. 
Dolor  atrox,  238. 

Dover's  powder  in  the  treatment  of  puer- 
peral peritonitis,  245. 

Dropsy,  abdominal,  260. 

Dropsy,  ovarian,  diagnosis  of,  from  ascites 
of  cirrhosis  of  liver,  352. 

Duodenum,  congenital  stricture  of,  72. 

Dysentery,  article  on,  137  ;  including  de- 
finition, ib.;  synonyms,  ib.;  history, 
ii.  ;  symptoms,  138  ;  of  acute  fomi, 
ib.  ;  of  chronic,  140  ;  morbid  anatomy, 
141  ;  etiology,  145  ;  treatment,  146. 
See  also  Vol.  I.,  1st  ed.,  106  ;  2nd  ed., 
622. 

Dvsentery  a  cause  of  abscess  of  the  liver, 
323. 

Dyspepsia  in  cirrhosis  of  the. liver,  350, 
352. 

Dysphagia,  43  ;  causes  of,  44  j  in  cancer  of 

the  lung,  598. 
Dyspnoea  in  apneumatosis,  876  ;  in  cancer 

of  the  lung,  598  ;  in  cancer  of  liver, 

382  ;  in  acute  bronchitis,  889,  891  ;  in 

cirrhosis  of  lung,  851. 


Easton's  syrup,  278. 

Effervescing  draughts  in  treatment  of  peri- 
tonitis, 243. 

Effusion  in  peritonitis,  212. 

p]gyptian  chlorosis,  202. 

Elaterium  in  treatment  of  ascites,  354. 

Electricity  in  treatment  of  hydatids  of  the 
liver,  403 ;  of  emphysema,  507. 

Emaciation  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  382  ;  in 
cancer  of  the  lung,  596  ;  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  351. 

Emetics  in  treatment  of  asthma,  528  ;  of 
acute  laryngitis,  428,  429  ;  of  acute 
bronchitis,  903. 

Emphysema  (pulmonary),  article  on,  476 ; 
including  definition,  ib. ;  varieties,  ib. 

Emphysema  (pulmonary  vesicular),  article 
on,  477  ;  including  definition  of,  ib.  ; 
causes,  ib.  ;  varieties,  483  ;  complica- 
tions, 502  ;  treatment,  506  ;  biblio- 
graphy, 511,  959. 

Emphysema  (large-lungod  vesicular),  486  ; 
symptoms,  493. 
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Emphysema  (smaU-lmigcd  vesicular),  499  ; 
symptoms,  501. 

Entcralgia,  article  on,  47  ;  including  defi- 
nition, ih. ;  synonyms,  ih. ;  predispos- 
ing causes,  ib.  ;  exciting  causes,  49  ; 
symptoms,  50  ;  pathology,  52  ;  dia- 
gnosis, 54  ;  treatment,  55, 

Enteritis,  article  on,  56  ;  including  defini- 
tion of,  ih. ;  catarrhal  form,  57  ;  croup- 
ous, 58  ;  chronic,  59  ;  phlegmonous, 
60  ;  sjnnptoms,  ih. ;  treatment,  64. 

Epistaxis  in  acute  p»neumonia,  636. 

Epithelioma  of  rectimi,  173. 

Exercise  in  treatment  of  phthisis,  580. 

Exertion  a  cause  of  pneumonia,  614. 

Expectoration,  characters  of,  in  asthma, 
516  ;  in  cancer  of  the  {lung,  560,  597  ; 
in  acute  idiopathic  bronchitis,  889,  891  ; 
in  acute  pneumonia,  625,  740  ;  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  907  ;  in  chronic 
pneumonia,  778  ;  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
lung,  851  ;  in  morbid  growths  of 
larynx,  437  ;  in  phthisis,  556,  557,  561, 
563  ;  microscopical  characters  of,  in 
acute  bronchitis,  890  ;  in  phthisis,  566  ; 
in  acute  laryngitis,  425  ;  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, 431. 

Exploration  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  338. 
Exudation,  its  origin  in  inflammation,  741  ; 
in  cirrhosis,  344. 

Face,  expression  of,  in  cancimn  oris,  16  ; 
in  enteralgia,  50  ;  in  enteritis,  63  ;  in 
colic,  132  ;  in  dysentery,  138, 

Facies  Gri^jpee,  211. 

Facies  Hippocratica,  211. 

Fajces,  accumulation  of,  273. 

Fatal  jaundice  of  Dr.  Budd,  291, 

Fauces,  diseases  of,  29  ;  inflammation  of, 
30  ;  gangi'enous  inflammation  of,  33. 

Fever  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  331  ;  in  en- 
teritis, 61. 

Fibroid  degeneration  of  the  lung,  756. ' 

Fibroid  phthisis,  756. 

Fistula,  biliary,  314  ;  in  ano,  164. 

Flatulence  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  350, 
352. 

Flatus  secreted  from  the  blood,  52. 

Fomentations  in  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion of  "the  liver,  337. 

Food  in  treatment  of  asthma,  536 ;  in 
abscess  of  liver,  322 ;  indigestible,  a  cause 
of  dysentery,  146  ;  of  enteralgia,  49  ; 
of  colic,  134, 

Foramen  of  Winslow,  hemia  thi'ough,  81. 

Foreign  bodies,  impaction  of,  in  bowel, 
84  ;  causes  of  pneumonia,  615, 

Fungixs  hajmatodcs  of  the  lung,  593. 

Fung\rs  melanodes  of  the  lung,  593. 

Gall-bIiAjjder,  pimcturc  of,  in  distension, 
306. 

Gallic  acid  in  treatment  of  hcemoptysis, 
586.  ^ 


Gall-stones,  article  on,  307 ;  including 
description  of,  ih.;  chemical  compo- 
sition, 309 ;  classification,  310  ;  causes, 
ih.  ;  consequences  and  effects,  311  ; 
symptoms,  314  ;  diagnosis,  317  ;  pro- 
gnosis, 318 ;  treatment,  ih. 

Gall-stones,  impaction  of,  in  the  intestines, 
85. 

Gangrene  in  peritonitis,  212. 

Gastritis  in  peritonitis,  227. 

Gin-drinker's  liver,  349. 

Gingivitis,  12.  ' 

Glands,  abdominal  lymphatic,  article  on, 

258  ;  including  i)atholog}',  ih. ;  termi- 
nations, ih.;  symptoms,  ib.;  hyper- 
trophy (of,  ib.  ;  tubercular  disease  of, 

259  ;  cancer  of,  ih. ;  lardaceous  disease 
of,  ih. 

Globus  hystericus,  42. 
Glossitis,  18. 
Glj'cocholic  acid,  280. 
"Grape  cure"  in  cancer  of  the  lung, 
605. 

Habit,  predisposing  cause  of  bronchitis, 

884;  of  gall-stones,  311. 
Hsematemesis  in  cu-rhosis  of  the  liver,  351, 

352. 

Heemoptysis,  in  acute  pneumonia,  706 ; 
in  chronic  pneumonia,  779 ;  in  cancer 
of  the  lung,  602  ;  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
lung,  851 ;  in  plastic  bronchitis,  917  ; 
treatment  of,  586. 

Htemoptysis,  spurious,  3. 

Hoemorrhage  from  ibowel,  from  intussus- 
ception, 95 ;  from  ulceration,  114 ; 
from  parasites,  202  ;  from  nose  and 
mouth  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  348. 

Hemorrhages,  in  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  356  ;  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  375  ; 
in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  348  ;  in  jaundice, 
287. 

Hsemorrhagic  exudation  in  peritonitis, 
213. 

Hajmorrhoids,    152 ;    symptoms,     154 ; 

treatment,  156. 
Haemorrhoids  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  348, 

350,  352. 
Hay  asthma,  517,  521,  895. 
Headache,  characters  of,  in  pneumonia, 

638. 

Heart,  displacement  of,  in  cirrhosis,  855. 
Helminthiasis,  180. 

Hepatalgia,  article  on,  271  ;  including 
clinical  liistory,  ih. ;  definition,  ib. ;  pa- 
thology and  etiology,  273  ;  diagnosis, 
ih.;  prognosis,  274  ;  treatment,  ib. 

Hepatic  dulness  in  ciiThosis,  351. 

Hepatite,  321. 

Hepatitis  acuta,  321. 

Herpes  of  mouth,  12,  37 ;   common  in 

acute  pneumonia,  642. 
Humidity,  a  cause  of  phthisis,  548. 
Hydatid  cyst,  description  of,  390. 
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Hydatid  vibration,  397. 
Hydi-iemia  in  cancer  of  tho  liver,  381. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  treatment  of  perito- 
nitis, 243. 

Hydro  thorax,  article  on,  951  ;  including 
definition,  ib.;  history,  ib.;  symptoms, 
■ib.;  pathology,  952  ;  diagnosis,  ib.; 
prognosis,  ib.;  treatment,  ib. 

H>3)era;sthesia  of  the  larj'nx,  434. 

Hypophosphites  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis,  588. 

ICTEEUS,  sec  Jaundice. 

Ictenis  typhoides,  291. 

Infection,  a  cause  of  phthisis,  547. 

Inhalations  in  acute  bronchitis,  905  ;  in 
plastic  bronchitis,  918 ;  in  chronic 
laryngitis,  433. 

Injury  a  cause  of  j)neumonia,  614. 

Intemperance  a  predisjjosing  cause  of 
abscess  of  the  liver,  323. 

Intercurrent  pneimionia,  70S. 

Interlobular  pneumonia,  7 49. 

Intermittent  fever  a  predisposing  cause  of 
pneuomonia,  613. 

Intestines,  see  Bowels. 

Intussusception,  article  on,  87 ;  pathology, 
ih.;  mechanism,  88;  causes,  89;  varie- 
ties, 90  ;  symptoms,  92  ;  diagnosis,  94; 
treatment,  96. 

Iodide  of  potassium  in  treatment  of  acute 
pneumonia,  698  ;  in  clu'onic  bronchitis, 
913  ;  in  chronic  pneumonia,  788 ;  in 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  353. 

Ipecacuanha  in  broncho -pnemnonia,  731  ; 
in  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  337  ;  in  jaundice,  304  ;  in  jmeu- 
monia,  702;  in  dysentery,  147. 

Iron  in  treatment  of  congestion  of  liver, 
278  ;  in  fatty  liver,  370  ;  in  jaundice, 
304  ;  in  jihthisis,  588  ;  in  plemisy,  940, 
943  ;  in  chronic  bronchitis,  913. 

Jaundice,  article  on,  279  ;  including  defi- 
nition of,  ib.;  etiolog}'',  ib.;  division  of, 
282  ;  symptoms,  284  ;  pathology,  ib. ; 
duration,  287 ;  causes  of  death,  ib.;  post 
mortem  appearances,  288  ;  without 
obstniction,  289  ;  with  obstruction, 
294  ;  duration,  299  ;  diagnosis,  ib. ; 
prognosis,  302  ;  treatment,  303. 

Jaundice,  j)ennanent  obstructive,  294. 

Jaimdice,  varieties  of,  289  ;  non-obstruc- 
tive jaundice,  including  jaundice  from 
congestion  of  liver,  ib.;  from  active 
congestion,  290  ;  from  passive  conges- 
tion, ib. ;  from  mental  emotion,  291  ; 
malignant  jaundice,  ib.;  that  occurring 
in  pyjemia,  fevers,  &c.,  192. 

Jaundice  with  obstructions  from  catarrhal 
states  of  duodenum  and  biliary  passages, 
297 ;  from  cntozoa  or  foreign  Ijodies  in 
common  duct,  297  ;  epidemic  jaundice, 
298  ;  jaundice  with  excess  of  bilcj.z'ii. 


Jaundice  of  new-born  infants,  298. 

Jaundice  with  continued  obstmction,  304. 

Jaundice  occurring  in  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
349,  356  ;  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  332 
in  cancer  of  the  liver,  380  ;  in  hydatids 
of  the  liver,  398  ;  in  pregnancy,  303  j 
in  pyajmia,  279  ;  in  fevers,  ih. 

Kidney,  characters  of,  in  cirrhosis  of  liver, 
349  ;  in  jaundice,  289  ;  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  liver,  358  ;  in  pulmonary 
emphysema,  492. 

Kousso  a  vermifuge,  187. 

Laedaceous  degeneration  of  the  intes* 
tines,  59. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  article  on,  448  ;  in- 
cluding definition  of,  ib. ;  synonyms, 
ib. ;  causes,  ib. ;  symptoms,  450  ;  dia- 
gnosis, 451  ;  pathology,  ib. ;  prognosis, 
452  ;  treatment,  ib. ;  varieties,  453. 

Laryngitis  (acute),  article  on,  424  ;  includ- 
ing definition,  ih.  ;  synonyms,  ib.  ; 
causes,  424  ;  duration,  425  ;  sjnnptoms, 
ib. ;  diagnosis,  426  ;  morbid  anatomy, 
I.  ib. ;  pathology,  ib. ;  prognosis,  427  ; 
therapeutics,  ib.;  varieties,  429. 

Laryngitis  (chronic),  article  on,  430  ;  in- 
cluding definition,  ib. ;  synonyms,  ib. ; 
causes,  ib.;  symjitoms,  ib.;  course  and 
terminations,  431;  diagnosis;  432; 
pathologj^  and  morbid  anatomy,  ib.  ; 
prognosis,  ib. ;  therapeutics,  ib. ;  varie- 
ties, 434. 

Laryngitis  secondary  to  erysipelas,  457  ; 
to  measles,  455;  to  smaU-pox,  i5 . ;  to 
scarlatina,  456 ;  to  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid, 457  ;  to  syphilis,  464. 

Laryngitis  secondary  to  phthisis,  458  ;  in- 
cluding synonyms  of,  ib. ;  definition  of, 
ib. ;  causes,  ib. ;  symptoms,  459  ;  dia- 
gnosis, 460  ;  pathology,  461  ;  morbid 
anatomy,  ib. ;  prognosis,  463  ;  thera- 
peutics, ib. ;  caries  of  the  cartilages,  462. 

Laiyngorrhcea,  432. 

Laryngoscope,  article  on,  467  ;  definition, 
ib.;  history,  ;  illumination  by  reflec- 
tion, 468  ;  direct  illumination,  ib.  ; 
method  of  examination,  469  ;  laryn- 
geal image,  ib. ;  introduction  of  instru- 
ments, 471 ;  infraglottic  lar}'ngoscop3t, 
ib. 

Laryngoscopic  signs  in  acute  laryngitis, 
425  ;  in  chronic  laiyngitis,  431  ;  in 
tumours  of  the  larynx,  437. 

Larynx,'  article  on  diseases  of,  424  ;  divi' 
sion  of,  ib. 

Larynx,  morbid  growths  in,  article  on, 
436  ;  including  definition,  ib.  ;  sjnio- 
nyms,  ib.  ;  natural  history,  ib.  ;  symp- 
toms, ib.  ;  laryngoscopic  signs,  437  • 
course  and  termination,  438  ;  diagnosis* 
ib.  ;  pathology,  439  ;  morbid  anatomy! 
<&.;  .  prognosis,  441;  thorapeuticsi^ 
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Larynx,  neuroses  of,  article  ou,  442  ;  in- 
cluding accounts  of  bilateral  paralysis 
of  adductors  of  vocal  cords,  ib. ;  of 
unilateral  paralysis  of  adductor  of  one 
vocal  cord,  444 ;  of  bilateral  paralysis 
of  abductors  of  vocal  cords,  445  ;  of 
unilateral  jjaralysis  of  abductor  of  one 
vocal  cord,  446  ;  of  spasm  of  tlie  miis- 
cles  of  the  vocal  cords,  448. 

Larynx,  cedema  of,  secondary  to  Bright's 
disease,  466. 

Latency  in  peritonitis,  214. 

Lead,  iodide  of,  in  treatment  of  cancer  of 
the  liver,  385. 

Leberentziindung,  321. 

Leeches  in  treatment  of  carcinoma  and 
tubercle  of  the  peritoneum,  257  ;  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  353  ;  of  conges- 
tion of  the  liver,  278 ;  of  peritonitis, 
241,  246  ;  of  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
334  ;  of  jaundice,  304  ;  of  acute  laryn- 
gitis, 428  ;  of  pneumonia,  702  ;  of 
plem-isy,  941  ;  of  phthisis,  585. 

Leucine  in  urine  of  jaundice,  285,  300  ;  of 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  351  ;  of  acute  atrophy 
of  liver,  356,  359  ;  crystals  of,  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy,  351. 

Leucocythemia,  258. 

Liver,  abscess  of,  indvsentery,  143  ;  causes 
_  of,  144. 

Liver,  acute  or  yellow  atrophy  of,  article 
on,  356  ;  including  description  of,  ih.  ; 
symptoms,  ih.  ;  morbid  anatomy,  357  ; 
duration,  358  ;  etiology,  ih.  ;  diagnosis, 
359  ;  prognosis,  ih.  ;  treatment,  ih.  ; 
cause  of  malignant  symptoms,  ih. 

Liver,  chronic  atrophy  of,  article  on,  342  ; 
including  description  of,  ib. ;  pathology, 
ib. ;  microscopic  examination,  343  ; 
origin,  346  ;  other  forms  of  atrophy, 
%b,  ;  etiology,  349  ;  symptoms,  350  ; 
duration,  352  ;  diagnosis,  ih.  ;  pro- 
gnosis, 353  ;  treatment,  ib.  ;  mechanical 
effects  of,  349. 

Liver,  cancer  of,  aiiicle  on,  372  ;  including 
general  history  of,  ib.  ;  varieties,  373, 
378 ;  symptoms,  379  ;  etiological  con- 
siderations, 383  ;  diagnosis,  384  ;  pro- 
gnosis, 385  ;  treatment,  ih. 

Liver,  congestion  of,  article  on,  274  ;  in- 
cluding definition  of,  ib.  ;  causes,  ib.  ; 
pathology,  ib.  ;  symptoms,  276  ;  mor- 
bid anatomy,  ib.  ;  diagnosis,  277  ;  pro- 
gnosis, ih.  ;  treatment,  ib.  ;  occurring  in 
malarial  fever,  274  ;  in  emphysema, 
492. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  in  peritonitis,  227; 
symptoms  of,  ib. 

Liver,  suppurative  inflammation  of,  article 
on,  321 ;  definition  of,  ih.  ;  synonyms, 
ih.  ;  etiology,  ib. ;  morbid  anatomy, 
324  ;  kind,  position,  and  number  of 
abscesses,  326  ;  quantity  and  quality  of 


])us,  326 ;  modes  of  discharge,  327  ; 
clinical  history,  328  ;  symptoms  of 
suppurative  inilammation,  signs  of, 
333  ;  prognosis,  334  ;  treatment,  335  ; 
mercury  in,  336. 

Liver,  fatty,  article  on,  360  ;  including 
general  history  of,  ib. ;  synonyms,  ib. ; 
appearance  and  cliaractcrs  of,  366  ; 
pathological  import  of,  367  ;  symptoms 
and  diagnosis,  368  ;  treatment,  370. 

Liver,  fatty,  occurrence  of,  in  ])hthisis, 
364  ;  in  cancer,  365  ;  in  dysentery,  ib.  ; 
in  chronic  ulcer  of  stomach,  ih. 

Liver,  gangi-euous  inflammation  of,  340. 

Liver,  hydatid  cysts  of,  diagnosis  of,  from 
ascites,  352. 

Liver,  hydatid  disease  of,  article  on,  388  ; 
includuig  general  histoiy  of,  ib. ;  symp- 
toms, 397  ;  diagnosis,  398  ;  etiology, 
400  ;  treatment,  402. 

Liver,  post-mortem  appearauces  of,  Jn  ma- 
lignant jaundice,  292. 

Liver,  red  atrophy  of,  346.  ; 

Liver,  waxy,  article  on,  960. 

Lobelia  inflata  in  treatment  of  asthma, 
529. 

Lobular  pneumonia,  see  Apneumatosis. 
Jjochia,  suppression  of,  in  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis, 224. 
Lotura  caniimn,  140. 

Lumbrici  a  cause  of  intussusception,  89.  ' 
Lung,  syphilitic  affections  of,  article  on, 
792. 


Maladies  of  dentition,  22. 

Malaria  a  cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
346,  352 ;  of  enteralgia,  48;  of  dysentery, 
146  ;  predisposing  of  abscess  of  liver, 
323. 

Male-fern,  a  vermifuge,  186. 
Mechanical  bronchitis,  894. 
Melsena  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  351, 
352. 

Mental  depression  in  hepatalgia,  271. 

Mercurial  frictions  in  peritonitis,  242. 

Mercurial  ptyalism,  21. 

Mercury  in  treatment  of  ascites,  267 ; 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  351 — 353  ;  inflam- 
mation of  liver,  334. 

Mercury,  biniodide,  in  congestion  of  liver, 
278. 

Meso-colic  rupture,  81. 
Microscopic  ajjpearance  of  lung  in  pneu- 
monia, 666  ;  of  thrush,  8. 
Milk  teeth,  23. 

Mineral  acids  in  chronic  bronchitis,  91S. 

Mineral  waters,  in  congestion  of  liver, 
278  ;  in  fatty  liver,  370  ;  in  gall-stone, 
319  ;  in  chronic  laryngitis,  434. 

Morphia,  in  treatment  of  pleurisy,  940;  of 
pneumonia,  701  ;  of  pucumo-thorar, 
957  ;  of  cancer  of  lung,  604  ;  of  pas- 
sage of  gall-stones,  318, 
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Mortality  in  intussusception,  95. 
Mouth,  diseases  of,  3 ;  hfemorrliage  from, 
ib. 

Mngnet,  6. 

Nesiatoda,  193.  ' 
ifeiiralgia  of  abdominal  muscles,  273. 
Nitrate  of  silver  in  aciite  laryngitis,  428. 
Nitre  paper  in  asthma,  532. " 

OccuPiTioN,  effect  of,  in  production  of 

phthisis,  548. 
Odour  of  fa;ces  in  dysentery,  139. 
(Edema  in  hydatid'  diseases  of  the  liver, 

398. 

(Egophony  in  pleurisy,  929. 
(Esojihagitis,  40. 

CEsophagns,  inflammation  of,  40  ;  perfora- 
ting ulcer  of,  ib. ;  paralysis  of,  41  ; 
dilatation  of,  ib.;  stricture  of,  43; 
spasm  of,  42. 

Oidium  albicans,  S. 

Oleum  picis  in  chronic  pneumonia,  788. 

Opium  in  treatment  of  enteritis,  64  ;  of 
intussusception,  96  ;  of  ulceration  of 
intestines,  115;  of  dysentery,  147;  of 
cancer  of  lung,  604 ;  of  gall-stones, 
318  ;  of  peritonitis,  242,  244,  246  ;  of 
phthisis,  585;  of  chronic  pneumonia, 
788. 

Opium,  Sydenham's  panegyric,  147. 
Operation,  for  internal  hernia,  82 ;  for 

intussusception,  96. 
Orthopncea  in  ascites,  266. 
Ovariotomy,  peritonitis  in,  230. 
Ox-gall  in  treatment  of  jaimdice,  305. 
Oxyuris    vermicularis,   199;  symptoms, 

200;  diagnosis  and  treatment,  201. 

Pain-,  characters  of,  in  abscess  of  tlie  liver, 
331  ;  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  351  ;  in 
cancer  of  the  liver,  597  ;  in  enteralgia, 
50  ;  in  enteritis,  60  ;  in  intestinal  ob- 
straction,  97  ;  in  colic,  131  ;  in  hepa- 
talgia,  271  ;  in  hydatid  disease  of  tlie 
liver,  397 ;  in  passage  of  gall-stones, 
315. 

Pancreas,  article  on  diseases  of,  408  ;  in- 
cluding general  observations,  ib. ;  gene- 
ral etiology,  410  ;  general  symptomato- 
logy, 411;  diagnosis,  419  ;  treatment, 
420, 

Pancreas,  fatty  degeneration  of,  417  ;  hy- 
pertrophy and  other  changes  of,  416. 
Pancreatitis,  414. 

Paracentesis  abdominis  for  ascites,  268  ; 

for  relief  of  ascites  from  cancers  of  the 

liver,  386  ;  from  cirrhosis  of  liver,  354  ; 

examination  of  liver  after,  353. 
Paracentesis  thoracis,  in  pleurisy,  943  •  in 

pneumo-thorax,  957.  ' 
Paralysis,  a  sequela  to  dysentery,  141, 
Percussion  in  cancer  of  the  lung,  596  •  in 

diagnosis  of  phthisis,  564.  ' 


Perforation  of  the  bowels  from  obstruction, 
63,  68  ;  from  ulceration,  110  ;  rare  in 
dysentery,  142  ;  of  the  crccum,  122. 

Pericarditis,  secondary  to  pleurisy,  931. 

Perilicpatitis,  328. 

Peripneumonia  Notha,  893. 

Peritoneum,  cancer  of,  116 ;  scrofulous 
inflammation  of,  227 ;  gases  generated 
in,  231  ;  appearance  of  inflammation 
of,  ib. ;  exudation  in,  232. 

Peritoneum,  perforation  of,  causes  of,  215  ; 
symptoms  of,  216 ;  at  stomach,  ib.  ; 
at  duodenum,  217  ;  near  ileo-ca2cal 
valve,  in  tyiahoid  fever,  218;  in 
chronic  dysentery,  221  ;  in  cancer  of 
intestines,  ib. ;  duration  of  life  after, 
219. 

Peritonitis,  aiticle  on,  207  ;  including  de- 
finition of,  ib. ;  preliminary  observa- 
tions on,  ib.;  etiology,  209  ;  sj'mptoms, 
210 ;  varieties,  213 ;  complications, 
227  ;  morbid  anatomy,  231  ;  diagnosis, 
235 ;  prognosis,  239  ;  treatment,  240. 

Peritonitis,  complicated  Avith  gastritis,  227; 
with  hepatitis,  228;  with  splenitis, 
229  ;  with  enteritis,  ib.;  with  nephritis, 
230;  with  cystitis,  ib.;  with  hystitis, 
ib. ;  with  ovaritis,  ib. 

Peritonitis,  metastatic,  210  ;  in  plithisvs. 
248,  562.  ^  ' 

Peritonitis  of  children,  226  ;  varieties,  ib  ■ 
mortality,  227  ;  duration  of,  ib. ;  symp- 
toms of,  ib. ;  treatment,  246. 

Peritonitis,   puerperal,    222;  symptoms 
of,  223  ;  diagnosis  of,  from  after  pains 
224 ;    termination,    225  ;  treatment! 
245.  9 

Perityphlitis,  origin  of,  225  ;  definition  of, 
lb. ;  causes  of,  ib. ;  symptoms  of,  226  • 
terminations  of,  ib.  ' 

Petechife  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver 
356  ;  in  cin'hosis  of  the  liver,  351.  ' 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  biliary  acids  in 
urine,  285. 

Pharynx,  cancer  of,  39 ;  polypi  of  ib  ■ 
tumours  of,  ib.;  follicular  inflammation 
ot,  33  ;  hcemorrhage  from,  29. 

Phlebectasis  laryngea,  435, 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  article  on,  537  •  in- 
cliidmg  definition  of,  ib.;  pathology  of 
tubercular  phthisis,  ib.;  morbid  aua- 
tomy,  541  ;  causes,  546  ;  progress,  550  ; 
theory  of  production,  551 ;  symptoms 
555;  varieties,  ib.;  diagnosis,  563- 
complications,  561;   prognosis,  568' 

D,  571 ;  statistics,  589. 

Uithisis,  complicating  emphysema,  508 

Physical  signs  of  acute  broncliitis,  895  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  910,  917  ;  of  acuto 
}f''''}'oma,  627  ;  of  phtliisis, 
557  ;  of  pleurisy  in  the  adult,  926  •  of 
pleurisy  m  children,  929. 

Pigment  iu  portal  capillaries,  346. 

Pleurisy,  article  on,  921  ;  including  defi- 
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iiitiou,  ih.;  history,  ib.;  etiolof^y,  923; 
cliuioal  history,  924  ;  com  plications 
and  sequeloj,  931  ;  pathological  ana- 
tomy, 934 ;  diagnosis,  935  ;  prognosis, 
937  ;  treatment,  939. 

Pleurodynia,  article  on,  919 ;  including 
definition,  ib. ;  symptoms,  ib.  ;  etiology 
and  patholog}-,  ib.;  diagnosis,  920  ; 
prognosis,  ib, ;  treatment,  ib. 

rneumogastric  nerve,  influence  of,  in  in- 
testinal movements,  133. 

rneumouia,  article  on,  606  ;  .synonyms, 
ib. ;  varieties,  ib. ;  acute  pneumonia, 
606  ;  definition  of,  ib.;  history,  607  ; 
etiology,  608 ;  symptoms,  621  ;  com- 
plications, 656  ;  varieties,  659  ;  termi- 
nations, 654  ;  diagnosis,  686  ;  treat- 
ment, 693. 

Pneumonia,  chronic,  752  ;  definition  of, 
ib. ;  synonym.s,  ib. ;  history  of  etiology, 

►  755  ;  morbid  anatomy  and  pathologj"-, 
763  ;  pathology,  770  ;  symptoms,  776  ; 
diagnosis,  781  ;  x)rogno.sis,  784;  treat- 
ment, 786. 

Pneumonia,  catarrhal,  708. 

Pneumonia,  interlobular,  749. 

Puenmouia,  lobular,  710  ;  etiology,  ib. ; 
pathology,  718  ;  complications,  ib.; 
diagnosis,  727  ;  prognosis,  729  ;  treat- 
ment, 730. 

Pneumonia  potatorum,  639  ;  treatment  of, 
704. 

Pneumonia  secondary  to  Bright's  disease, 
734  ;  to  typhoid  fever,  735  ;  to  cancer 
of  the  lung,  594  ;  to  pleurisy,  931  ; 
to  heart  disease,  735. 

Pneumo-thorax,  article  on,  954  ;  including 
definition  of,  ib.;  varieties,  ib.;  clinical 
history,  ib.;  diagnosis,  956  ;  prognosis, 
ib. ;  treatment,  957. 

Podophyllin  in  jaundice,  304. 

Polypus  of  the  intestine,  119  ;  a  cause  of 
intussusception,  89 ;  of  the  rectum, 
164. 

Pomegranate  root,  a  vermifuge,  187. 
Portal  vein,  thrombosis  of,  353  ;  oblitera- 
tion of,  ib. 

Profession,  influence  of,  as  a  predisposing 

cause  in  pneumonia,  609. 
Proglottides,  181,  182. 
Prolapse  of  rectum,  157  ;  in  dj'sentery, 

159. 

Prurigo  ani,  175. 

Ptyalism,  21. 

Pulmonaiy  collapse,  864. 

Pulse,  characters  of,  in  acute  pneumonia, 
628  ;  in  chronic  pneumonia,  776  ;  in 
intestinal  colic,  132  ;  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
lung,  851 ;  in  acute  bronchitis,  890 ;  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  357  ; 
in  jaundice,  315 ;  in  acute  pneumonia, 
623,  635,  703,  737  ;  in  enteritis,  63 ; 
in  cnteralgia,  50 ;  in  phthisis,  656,  557, 
.  571 ;  in.  cancer  of  the  lung,  596  ;  in 


peritoniti-s,  210;  in  perforation  of  pcri- 
tmicum,  216  ;  in  pleurisj',  925. 

I'ulse  respiration  ratio  in  acute  pneu- 
monia, 625 ;  ia  acute  bronchitis,  898 ; 
in  plastic  bronchitis,  916. 

Pupils,  contraction  of,  in  cancer  of  the 
lung,  599. 

Purgatives,  in  a.scites,  267  ;  in  cirrhosis  of 

the  liver,  353,  354. 
Purgatives,  saline,  in  congestion  of  the 

liver,  349. 

Purpura  in  atrophy  of  the  liver,  349  ;  in 

jaundice,  287. 
Pyrexia,   in  acute  primary  pneumonia, 

621  ;  in  chronic  pneumonia,  780 ;  in 

jaundice,  286. 

Quinine  in  treatment  of  congestion  of  the 
liver,  278 ;  of  chronic  bronchitis,  913  ; 
of  acute  pneumonia,  704  ;  chronic 
pneumonia,  787  ;  of  jaundice,  304  ;  of 
peritonitis,  245,  247  ;  of  hepatalgia, 
274  ;  of  phthisis,  588. 

Quinsy,  35. 

Race,  influence  of,  as  a  cause  of  pneu- 
monia, 608. 

EamoUissemeut  gelatinifoi'me,  216. 

Eectum  and  anus,  diseases  of,  article  on,  ■ 
151  ;  including  congenital  imperfec- 
tions, ib.;  haemorrhoids,  152;  prolapsuSj 
157 ;  irritable  ulcer,  160 ;  u-ritable 
sphincter,  161  :  nervous  affections  of, 
162  ;  villous  tumours,  163 ;  polypus, 
164;  fistula,  ib.;  chronic  ulcer,  166; 
stricture,  167  ;  cancer,  171 ;  epithelial 
cancer,  173;  tumours,  175;  prurigo  ani, 
ib. 

Relapses,  in  acute  pneumonia,  647. 

Respiration,  characters  of,  in  apneumatosis, 
876  ;  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  332 ;  in 
acute  bronchitis,  891  ;  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, 712 ;  in  acute  larjTigitis, 
425 ;  in  morbid  growths  in  larynx, 
437. 

Respii-ators,  use  of,  582. 
Reti'o-pharyiageal  abscess,  39.  /  ; 

Rickets,  pneumonia  secondary  to,  612. 
Rigors,  m  acute  primary  pneumonia,  622  ; 

in  acute  bronchitis,  890  ;  in  passage  of 

gall-stones,  315. 
Round  worms,  193. 

Saline  purgatives,  in  the  treatment  of 

jaundice,  304. 
Salivation,  21. 
Santonin,  a  vermifuge,  198. 
Scarification  in  acute  laryngitis,  429. 
Scolex,  larva  of  cestoda  worm,  181. 
Seasons,  predisposing  cause  of  pueumouia, 

610. 

Secondary  pneumonia,  708. 
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Sedatives  in  treatment  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, 913. 

.Senega,  in  treatment  of  acnte  pneumonia, 
706  ;  of  chronic  bronchitis,  913. 

Sex,  inJliience  of,  on  the  occnrrencc  of 
asthma,  519  ;  cirrhosis  of  lung,  835  ; 
of  ascites,  263 ;  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  359  ;  of  biliary  calculi, 
311  ;  of  cancer  of  liver,  383  ;  of  cir- 
rliosis  of  liver,  350  ;  of  cancer  of  lung, 
592 ;  of  cancer  of  peritoneum,  253  ;  of 
chronic  pneumonia,  757  ;  of  chronic 
laryngitis,  430  ;  intussusception,  89  ; 
enteralgia,  47  ;  typhlitis,  125  ;  of  colic, 
134  ;  of  laryngitis,  424  ;  of  prolapse  of 
rectum,  158;  of  fissure  of  anus,  161  ; 
of  fistula  in  ano,  166 ;  of  phthisis,  546  ; 
in  prognosis  of  acute  pneumonia, 
689. 

Shoulder,  sympathetic  pain  in,  in  abscess 
of  the  liver,  331. 

Sickness  in  peritonitis,  211. 

Singultus  in  peritonitis,  211. 

Skin,  characters  of,  in  acute  pneumonia, 
369  ;  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
ib.  ;  in  ascites,  267  ;  itching  of,  in 
jaundice,  286. 

Sopor-delu'ium  in  jaundice,  287. 

Sore-throat,  30 ;  relaxed,  29 ;  hospital, 
32  ;  ulcerated,  33. 

Spleen,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  358  ;  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  381  ; 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  349. 

Splenization  of  the  lung,  722. 

Stercoraceous  vomiting,  causes  of,  63. 

Stimulants  in  broncho-pneumonia,  731. 

Stoerck's  ecraseur,  437. 

Stomatitis  simi)lex,  5;  ulcerative,  10  ;  aph- 
thous, 12;  follicular,  ib.;  gangrenous, 
14. 

Stools,  characters  of,  in  acute  atrophy  of 
liver,  356  ;  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  350  ; 
in  biliary  colic,  316  ;  in  jaundice,  285  ; 
in  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  113  ;  in 
intussusception,  93,  99  ;  dysentery, 
139  ;  examination  of,  in  the  diagnosis 
of  worms,  186,  197. 

Stramonium  in  the  treatment  of  asthma, 
530. 

Strangulation,  internal,  of  bowel,  80. 
Stricture  of  the  intestines,  article  on,  71  ; 

including  pathology,  72  ;  causes,  73  ; 

symptoms,  75  ;  treatment,  76  ;  most 

common  position,  ib. 
Stricture  of  the  cesophagiis,  43  ;  of  rectum, 

167. 

Strobila,  definition  of,  181. 
Strongylidcs,  201. 

Strychnine  in  the  treatment  of  emphy- 
sema, 507  ;  of  acute  pneumonia,  706. 
Sugar  in  sputa  of  acute  pneumonia,  628. 
Suppuration  in  disease  of  the  pancreas, 
,  415 ;  signs  of,  in  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  333. 


Sweating,  in  phthisis,  555. 
Syphilitic  affections  of  the  lung,  article  on, 
792. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  tongue,  20 ;  of 
throat,  34. 

TiENIA  ECITINOCCUS,  400. 

Tcenia  medio-canellata,  188  ;  T.  nana,  189 ; 
T.  llavo  punctata,  190 ;  T.  elliptica, 
ib. 

Ti^nia  solium,  description  of,  181  ;  history 
of,  183  ;  symptoms,  184 ;  diagnosis, 
186;  etiology  and  pathology,  ib.  ; 
treatment,  ib. 
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337. 

Taurocholic  acid,  280. 

Teeth,  deciduous,  22  ;  permanent,  23. 

Temperature  in  apneumatosis,  876  ;  in 
abscess  of  the  liver,  321,  323  ;  in  acute 
bronchitis,  890,  892;  in  cancer  of  the 
lung,  560  ;  in  brown  induration  of  the 
lung,  803  ;  in  acute  pneumonia,  643  ; 
in  pleurisy,  925,  935  ;  in  i^hthisis,  568  ; 
in  prognosis  of  broncho -pneumonia, 
730. 

Tenderness  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  384. 

Tenesmus,  in  dysentery,  138 ;  in  intus- 
susception, 95. 

Tepid  bath  in  treatment  of  pneumonia, 
700. 

Thorax,  shape  of,  in  cancer  of  the  lung, 
596. 

Thread- worms,  199. 
Throat,  syphilitic  ulceration  of,  20. 
Thrombosis  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  375. 
Thrombosis  in  portal  vein,  353. 
Thrush,  6. 

Tight-lacing,  a  cause  of  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  346. 

Tobacco  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  528. 
530. 

Tongue,  characters  of,  in  abscess  of  liver, 
332  ;  in  acute  bronchitis,  890,  892  ;  in 
acute  pneumonia,  637;  in  phthisis, 
555,  557. 

Tongue,  simple  inflammation  of,  18  ;  nice- 

ration  of,  20. 
Tonics  in  treatment  of  ascites,  268, 
Tonsillitis,  acute,  35  ;  herpetic,  37;  chronic, 

38. 

Tormina,  138. 
Torsion  of  bowel,  83. 
Toxajmia,  444. 

Tracheotomy,  in  acute  laryngitis,  429  ;  in 
tubercular  laryngitis,  464  ;  in  spasm  of 
glottis,  453  ;  in  tumours  of  the  larvnx 
442.  ■ ' 
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Tricliocp|ilialiis  dispar,  doscriptiou  ol",  203  ; 

history,  iO.;   syiiiptoins,  2Qi;  tvcat- 

ment,  ib. 
Trichotraclielicles,  203. 
Tubercular  ulceration  of  intestines,  108  ; 

a  cause  of  stricture,  73,  109. 
Tubercle  of  the  peritoneum,  article  on, 

248  ;  including  pathology,  ib. ;  symji- 

tonis,  250  ;  terminations,  ib. ;  diagnosis 

from  enteric  fever,  251  ;  treatment, 

257. 

Tubercle,  microscopic  characters  of,  538  ; 
chemical  analyses  of,  539  ;  varieties, 
ib. ;  in  liver,  545  ;  in  spleen  and  kid- 
neys, ib. 

Turkish  bath,  in  treatment  of  acute  pneu- 
monia, 903. 

Turpentine,  in  treatment  of  acute  pueu- 
inonia,  706  ;  of  acute  bronchitis,  904  ; 
of  chronic  laryngitis,  432  ;  of  perito- 
nitis, 41 ;  a  vermifuge,  179,  187. 

Tjanpanitis,  in  enteritis,  63  ;  in  intestinal 
obstruction,  99  ;  in  peritonitis,  211. 

Typhlitis,  124  ;  pathology,  ib.;  symptoms, 
125  ;  diagnosis,  127  ;  treatment,  128. 

Tyrosine  in  sputa  of  acute  pneumonia, 
628  ;  in  urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  356,  359  ;  in  jaundice, 
285,  300 ;  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  351  ; 
crystals  of,  in  substance  of  liver  in  acute 
yellow  atrophjr,  357. 

TJlceratiox  of  the  mouth,  10;  of  the  tongue, 

■  20  ;  of  the  fairces,  33  ;  of  the  ccsoplia- 
gus,  40  ;  of  the  intestines,  104  ;  varie- 
ties of,  105  ;  tvrbercular,  108  ;  a  cause 
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890  ;  in  acute  primaiy  imeuraojiia,  640, 
740  ;  in  cancer  of  the  lung,  381  ;  in 
hydatid  A  iseasc  of  the  liver.  398  ;  iu 
phthisis,  562. 

Valeuianatk  of  zinc  in  treatment  of  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  454. 

Veins,  .superficial  abdominal,  enlargement 
of,  in  atrophy  of  the  liver,  349,  352. 

Venesection  in  treatment  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, 903  ;  of  pneumonia,  742. 

Veratria  in  treatment  of  pneumoni;i. 
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tum,  163. 
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in  cancer  of  the  liver,  381  ;  in  enteritis. 
62  ;  in  intestinal  obstruction,  98  ;  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  S50;  in  acute 
pneumonia,  63,  706  ;  in  passage  of  gall- 
stone, 315  :  in  phthisis,  584. 

Wa.\y  Liver,  article  on,  960  ;  including 
synonyms,  ib.  ;  anatomical  description, 
ib.  ;  etiological  considerations,  963  ; 
patholog}-,  964  ;  symptoms,  965  ;  pro- 
gress and  duration,  966  ;  diagnosis, 
967  ;  treatment,  ib. 

"Worms,  intestinal,  article  on,  178 ;  in- 
cluding introduction,  ib. ;  histor3-,  179 ; 
Taenia  solium, 181  ;  T.  medio-canellata, 
188  ;  T.  nana,  189  ;  T.  fiavo-punctata, 
190  ;  T.  elliptica,  ib.;  Botliriocephalus 
latus,  191  ;  B.  cordatus,  192  ;  Ascaris 
lumbricoides,  193  ;  A.  mystax,  199 ; 
Oxjmris  vermicularis,  ib. ;  Dochniius 
duodenalis,  201  ;  Tricocephalus  disparj 
203.  i 

Ykllow  vision,  286.  ] 
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